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A  SCIENCE  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion, 
■^-^  and  equilibria  of  liquid  bodies.  Under  this  head, 
not  only  accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids 
in  general  are  introduced,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
aft  ;  but  alfo  the  art  of  weighing  folid  bodies  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difcover  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Sect. I.  0/ Fluids  in  genera/. 

Fluid  de-  '^''^  Ifaac  Newton's  definition  of  a  fluid  is,  That  It  is 
fined,  &c.  a  body  yielding  to  any  force  imprefled,  and  which 
hath  its  parts  very  eafily  moved  one  among  another. 
See  Fluidity. 

This  definition  fuppofes  the  motion  fpoken  of  pro- 
duced by  a  partial  prefTure  ;  for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
comprelTible  fluid,  it  is  deraonflrated  by  Dr  Keil,  that 
under  a  total  or  an  equal  prefigure,  it  would  be  impof- 
lible  that  the  yielding  body  fliould  move. 

The  original  and  conftituent  parts  of  fluid*  are  by 
the  moderns  conceived  to  be  particles  fmall,  fmooth, 
liard,  and  fpherical :  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  itfelf  a  folid  or  a  fixed  body  ;  and, 
when  confidered  fingly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  being  joined  w^ith  other  particles  of  the  fame 
kind.  From  this  definition,  it  hath  been  concluded 
by  fome  philofophers,  that  fome  fiibftances,  fuch  as 
mercury,  are  efl^entially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular configuration  of  their  particles  ;  but  later  dif- 
coverles  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  an  efied  of  heat. 
See  Fluidity. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities,  will  appear  upon  mixing 
fait  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
difiblved,  and  thereby  imbibed,  without  enlarging  the 
dimenfions.  A  fluid's  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  increafed,  and 
of  confequence  that  many  of  its  vacuities  are  thereby 
filled;  after  which  it  may  fl^ill  "receive  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  other  diflx)luble  bodies,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies  remaining,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  its  bulk,  though  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  whole  fluid  be  tljereby  increafed. 

This  might  be  demonftrated,  by  weighing  a  phial 
of  rain-water  critically,  with  a  nice  balance:  pour 
this  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  fait  to  it ;  refund  of 
the  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  the  phial ;  an  in- 
creafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  dimen- 
fions, from  a  repletion,  as  has  been  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
of  the  frefli  water  with  faline  particles. 

Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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And  as  fluids  have  vacuities,  cr  are  not  perfectly 
denfe  ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  are  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  different  diameters,  whofe  inter- 
ftices  may  be  fucceffively  filled  with  apt  materials  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  the  fmaller  thefe  interfliices  are,  the 
greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  always  be. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  barrel  be  filled'  with  bullets 
in  the  mo  ft  compadl  manner,  a  great  many  fmall- fliot 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  the  inter  ftices  of  thofe 
balls,  the  vacuities  of  the  fliot  may  then  be  repleniflied 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fea-fand  ;  the  interfl;ices  of 
the  grains  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water ; 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly 
augmented,  without  increafing  the  general  bulk. —  » 
Now  this  being  true  with  regard  to  folids,  is  appli-  "^^^'^ 
cable  alfo  to  fluids.    For  inftance,  river-water  willp"rt£g°" 
difiblve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait ;  after  which  it  will 
receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fugar  ;  and  after  that,  a 
certain  quantity  of  alum,  and  perhaps  other  diflbluble 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  its  firft  dimenfions. 

_  The  more  perfeft  a  fluid  is,  the  more  eafiiy  will  it 
yield  to  all  impfeffions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
parts  unite  and  coalefce  when  feparated.  A  perfetl 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
kaj  force  imaginable :  an  imperfeft  one  is  that  whofe 
parts  yield  to  a  fma/I  force,  not  the  leaf.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  nature  there  is  no  perfeft  fluid,  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  perhaps  excepted  5  fince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  attraftion  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubjeft 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohefive  in  fome  de- 
gree }  and  the  more  they  cling  together,  the  lefe  per- 
feft  their  fluidity  is.  If,  for  inftance,  a  glafs  be  filled 
v/ith  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  vifibly  rife  to  a 
convex  furface,  which,  was  it  a  perfedl  fluid,  free  frora 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impoflible. 

Mercury,  the  moft  perfed  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attraftion  ;  for  fliould  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glafs,  having  a  gentle  rifing  toward  the  mid- 
dle, be  covered  thin  with  quickfilvcr,  a  little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  caufe  the  fluid  foofi  to  feparate  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  like  a  ring,  having  edges 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 

But  If  a  like  quantity  thereof  be  poured  into  a  gol- 
den cup.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  Which  may 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold's  being  of 
great  denfity,  and  therefore  capable  of  exerting  there- 
on a  greater  degree  of  attradion  than  other  metals* 
Probably  loo  it  may  happen  from  its  having  pores  of 
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Preffyre  ef  an  apter  difpofition  and  magnitude  to  receive  the  mi- 
Fluids,    jjy^g  mercurial  particles,  than  thofe  of  iron  and  feme 

^"""V^^  ot^er  metals  ;  and  therefore  the  attradion  of  cohefion 
in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alfo  :  and  every  one 
knows  how  eafily  thefe  two  bodies  incorporate,  and 
make  a  perfccl  amalgama.  But  the  rcafon  commonly 
given  for  the  two  phenomena  is,  th3ltmercury,  in  the 
fird  cafe,  attrafts  itfelf  more  than  it  does  glafs  ;  and, 
in  the  laft  cafe,  mercury  attrafts  gold  more  than  it 
does  iifelf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  matter  to  be  originally 
homogeneous ;  and  that  from  the  different  modifica- 
tions and  texture  of  it  alone,  all  bodies  receive  their 
various  ilrufture,  compofition,  and  form.  In  his  defi- 
nition of  a  fluid,  he  feems  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
fluids  to  be  compofed  of  primary  folids  ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Principia,  he  fpeaks  of  fand  and  pow- 
ders as  of  imperfeft  fluids. 

BoreUi  has  demonftrated,  that  the  conftituent  parts 
of  fluids  are  not  fluid,  but  confiftent  bodies  ;  and  that 
3       the  elements  of  all  bodies  are  perfedly  firm  and  hard. 
Florentine  The  incomprt'fiibility  of  water,  proved  by  the  Flo- 
e3^periment.|.gj^j;j,P  experiment,  is  a  fufficient  evidence  alfo,  that 
each  primary  particle  or  fpherule  thereof  i..  a  perfcft 
and  impenetrable  folid.    Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  Efay 
on  Human  Underjlanding,  admits  this  to  be  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  firft  attempted  by  the 
great  lord  Vcrulam,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  of  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  it  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  metal,  than  be  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs  by  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  this  txperiment  af- 
terwards more  accurately  with  a  globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a  metal  lefs  yielding  and  dudUe  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  water,  and  well  clofed,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  thereon,  that  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a  lefs  capacious  fi- 
gure (as  might  geometrically  be  prcwcd);  but  a  part 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  this  could  be  obtained.  This  has  been  attempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
on  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fmce,  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  ftate, 
except  the  air,  to  be  either  compreflible  or  elaillc. — 
In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  hath  been  ob- 
fcrved,  that  water  is  more  or  lefs  comprefled  accord- 
ing to  the  different  confutation  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous:  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  compreffed  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
caufe  nature  hath  a  method  of  compreffing  it  ;  any 
more  than  that  folid  metal  can  be  compreffed  artifi- 
cially, though  we  know  that  very  flight  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  will  expand  or  contrail  its  dimenfions. 
See  Watil'r.. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Gravity  and  Prejfure  of  Fluids. 

.f^    r     All  bodies,  both  fluid  and  folid,  prefs  downwards 
Cs'Ilipth'^^by  the  force  of  gravity  :  but  fluids  have  this  wonder- 
v J. ward  as  ful  property,  that  their  preffure  upwards  and  fidewife 
downward,  js  equal  to  their  preffure  downwards;  and  this  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  quantity ;  for,  as  each  par- 
ticle is  quite  free  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  that 
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part  or  fide  in  which  the  preffure  is  leaft.  And  hence,  Preffure  of 
no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can  be  at  refl:  till  it  is  ,  ^'"'d-'-  ^ 
every  way  equally  preffed. 

To  fliow  by  experiment  that  fluids  pr.'fs  upward  as  pt^jg 
well  as  downward,  let  A  B  be  a  long  upright  tube  cr:xxxix. 
filled  with  water  near  to  its  top;  and  CD  a  fmall  tube  ^• 
open  at  both  ends,  and  immerfcd  Into  the  water  in  the 
large  one:  if  .the  immerfion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  in  the  f-.nall  tube  to  the  fame  height 
that  it  ftands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces  # 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  lev^-l  :  which 
fliows  that  the  water  is  preffed  upward  into  the  fmall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one  ;  other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contrary  to  its  nacural 
gravity,  unlefs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fo 
fmall,  that  the  attradion  of  the  tube  would  ralfe  the 
water;  which  will  never  happen,  if  tiie  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a  common  barometer.  A-nd,  as  th'e 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  -its 
furface  be  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  great  one,  this  lliows  that  the  preffure  is  not  if» 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  is  raifcd  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  fmall  one  as  it  fl;andH  in  the  great. 

'i'^ke  out  the  fmall  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it  ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper 
end  with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  bel- 
low the  coik  :-  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  up  in  it  to  the  height  E.  Which  fhows 
that  the  air  is  a  body,  otherwife  it  could  not  hinder 
the  water  from  rifing  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  before,  namely,  to  A  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ;  but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C  :  And  it  alfo  fliows  that  the  air  is  a 
compreffible  body  ;  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  a  drop  of 
water  could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  pttffare  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  diredions, 
it  follows,  that  the  fides  of  a  vcffel  are  as  much  preffed 
by  a  fluid  in  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
as  the 'fluid  below  that  ring  is  preffe  i  by  the  weight 
of  all  that  ftands  above  it.  Hence  the  preffure  upon 
every  point  in  the  fides,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  equal  to  the  preffure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 

 To  fliow  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hole  be  made  at  f  Fig.  3, 

in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AB  clofe  by  the  bottom,  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  bottom  at  C  ; 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  it  full  as 
long  aF  you  choofe  tlve  holes  ihould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  there  is  enough  in 
each  bafon  ;  and  you  will  find  by  meafuring  the  quan- 
tities, that  they  are  equal.  Which  fliows  that  the  wa- 
ter run  with  equal  fpeed  through  both  holes  ;  which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
preffed  through  them  both.-  For,  if  a  hole  of  the 
fame  fize  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  about  fy 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you 
will  find  t^at  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  at  / 
is  much  lefs  than  what  has  run  in  the  fame  time 
through  either  of  the  holes  C  or  e. 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  the  tube  be  re  curved  from 
the  bottom  at  C  into  the  (hape  DE,  and  tlie  hole  at 

C 
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prefTureof  C  be  ftopt  with  a  cork.  Then  pour  water  Into  the 
Fluid?,  tube  to  any  height,  as  A^,  and  it  will  fpout  up  in  a 
'"-"v— ^  jet  EFG,  nearly  as  high  as  It  is  kept  In  the  tube  AB, 
by  continuing  to  pour  In  as  much  there  as  runs  through 
the  hole  E  j  which  will  be  the  cafe  whilft  the  furface 
A^  keeps  at  the  fame  height.  And  if  a  Httle  ball  of 
cork  G  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  It  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  and  dance  upon  It.  The  reafon  why 
the  jet  rifes  not  quite  fo  high  as  the  furface  of  the 
water  A  g,  Is  owing  to  the  refiftance  It  meets  with  In 
the  open  air  :  for  If  a  tube,  either  great  or  fmall,  was 
fcrewed  upon  the  pipe  at  E,  the  water  would  rife  in 
it  until  the  furfaces  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  fame  level ;  as  will  be  fhown  by  the  next  expe- 
riment. 

,  Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,  how  fmall  foever,  may  be 
Ltic  parT-'made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quantity,  how  great 
dox.  foever.    This  Is  defervedly  termed  the  hydrojiatical 

paradox  ;  which  we  fhall  firft  Hiow  by  an  experiment, 
and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  the  prejfure  of  faiids  is  direSly  as 
their  perpendicular  height,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantity. 

Let  a  fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
ccxxx?x.  and  bended  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  one 
fig-  4-  A I  at  cd,  where  the  great  one  is  alfo  open  ;  io  that 
thefe  tubes  in  their  openings  may  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Then  pour  water  through  a  fmall 
necked  funnel  into  the  fmall  tube  at  H  ;  this  water 
will  run  through  the  joining  of  the  tubes  at  cd,  and 
rife  up  into  the  great  tube;  and  If  you  continue  pour- 
ing until  the  furface  of  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as 
A,  In  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off,  you  will  fee 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
juft  as  high  at  D  ;  fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  propoitiou  to  the  other.  This 
(hows,  that  the  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  fup- 
ports  the  great  column  Acd;  which  it  could  not  do 
if  their  preflures  were  not  equal  agalnft  one  another  In 
the  recurved  bottom  at  B.— If  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  fituation  GEF,  the 
furface  of  the  water  In  it  will  ftand  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A  in  the  great  tube  :  that  is, 
the  water  will  have  the  fame  perpendicular  height  in 
both  tubes,  although  the  column  in  the  fmall  tube  Is 
longer  than  that  In  the  great  one  ;  the  former  being 
oblique,  and  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  prefTure  of  fluids  is  direftly  as  their 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  It  appears,  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fize 
of  veffels  be.  If  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  prelTures  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
veffels ;  even  though  the  one  (hould  hold  a  thoufand 
or  ten  'thoufand  times  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the 
6  other.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydroftatical  pa- 
*  radox  by  an  experiment,  let  two  velTels  be  prepared 
.of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
AB  fig.  5.  and  AB  In  fig.  6.  Let  each  veffel  be  open 
at  both  ends,  and  their  bottoms  D  J,  D  afbe  of  equal 
widths.  Let  a  brafs  bottom  CC  be  exaftly  fitted  to 
each  veffel,  not  to  go  Into  It,  but  for  It  to  ftand  upon; 
?nd  let  a  piece  of  wet  leather  be  put  between  each 
wffcl  and  its  brafs  bottom,  for  the  fake  of  clofenefs. 
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Join  each  bottom  to  its  veffel  by  a  hinge  D,  fo  that  Preffurc  of 
it  may  lie  open  like  the  ltd  of  a  box  ;  and  let  each  bot-  , 
torn  be  kept  up  to  its  veffel  by  equal  weights  E  and  E  " 
hung  to  lines  which  go  over  the  pulleys  F  and  F 
(whofe  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels  at/), 
and  the  hues  tied  to  hooks  at  d  and  d,  fixed  In  brafs 
bottoms  oppofite  to  the  hinges  D  and  D.  Things 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veffel  A  B 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a  bafon  on  a 
table,  and  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  the  veffel 
flowly,  till  the  preffure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E  ;  and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  at  d.  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H  of  the  water  ftood  in 
the  veffel,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d ; 
and  then,  holding  up  the  other  veffel  AB  {fig.  5.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H  :  and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  rifes  to  A 
in  this  veffel,  jull  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  its 
bottom  will  alio  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of 
the  water. 

The  natural  reafon  of  this  furprlfing  phenomenon 
Is,  that  fince  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  be- 
low the  furface  are  equally  preffed  in  all  manner  of 
diredions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 
part  B/(fig.  5.)  will  be  preffed  as  much  upward  a- 
gainll  its  lower  furface  within  the  veffel,  by  the  acllon 
of  the  column  A^,  as  it  would  be  by  a  column  of 
the  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever  ;  (as 
was  evident  by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  fig.  4.) 
and  therefore,  fince  action  and  readtion  are  equal  and 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  furface  B /  will  be  preffed  as  much  downward  by 
It,  as  if  It  was  Immediately  touched  and  preffed  by  a 
column  of  the  height  g  A,  and  of  the  diameter  B/; 
and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavity  BD  ^^(/ will  be 
preffed  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veffel  (fig.  6.)  is  preffed  by 
all  the  water  above  It. 

To  lUuftratc  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made  p;g^ 
at/ In  the  fixed  top  B /,  and  let  a  tube  G  be  put  into 
it ;  then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  It  will 
(after  filling  the  cavity  B  d)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  comes  to  a  level  with  that  in  the  tube  A  ; 
which  Is  manifeftly  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  A,  upon  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  veffel 
below  It.  Confequently,  that  part  of  the  top  B/,  lu 
which  the  hole  Is  now  made,  would,  if  corked  up,  be 
preffed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
all  the  water  which  is  fupported  in  the  tubeG:  and  the 
fame  thing  would  hold  at^,  if  a  hole  were  made  there. 
And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  B / were  full  of  holes, 
and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the  middle  one  A^  put  into 
them,  the  water  in  each  tube  would  rife  to  the  lame 
height  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A,  by  pouring  more 
Into  It,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  it  fuftains  by 
fupplying  the  others,  until  they  are  all  full ;  and  then 
the  water  In  the  tube  A  would  fupport  equal  heights 
of  water  in  all  the  reft  of  the  tubes.  Or,  if  all  the 
tubes  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  away, 
and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the  whole  top 
B/were  placed  upon  It  and  cemented  to  It,  and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  was  left 
in  either  of  the  holes,  it  would  afcend  through  all  the 
rctl  of  the  holes,  until  itidled  the  large  tabe  to  the 
A  2  fame 
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^'lluids^^  fame  height  that  it  Hands  in  the  fmall  one,  after  a  fuf- 
I  ^  '  .  ficient  quantity  had  been  poured  into  itr  which  fhows, 
that  the  top  B/  was  preffed  upward  by  the  water 
vmder  it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a 
force  equal  that  wherewith  it  is  now  preffed  downward 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  above  It  In  the  great 
tube.  And  therefore,  the  reaftion  of  the  fixed  top 
B /  mult  be  as  great,  In  preffmg  the  water  down- 
ward upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  preffure  of 
the  water  in  the  great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  water  in  that  tube 
left  to  prefs  diredlly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity 
6  BI^^/ 

The  hydro-  Perhaps  the  befl  machine  In  the  world  for  demon- 
ftatic  hel-  ftrating  the  upward  pnrffure  of  fluids,  is  the  hydro- 
lowf,  %.  7.  {tatic  bellows,  which  confiits  of  two  thick  oval  boards 
AB,  EF,  each  about  16  inched  broad,  and  18  inches 
long :  the  fides  are  of  leather,  joined  very  clofe 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  fi:rong  nails.  CD  is  a  pipe 
fcrewed  into  a  piece  of  brafs  on  the  top-board  at  C. 
Let  fome  water  be  porj-ed  into  the  pipe  at  D,  which 
will  run  Into  the  bellows,  and  feparate  the  boards  a 
little.  Then  lay  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounde,  upon  the  upper  board  ;  and  pour  more  water 
into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  Into  the  bellows,  and 
raife  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it  ;  and 
if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the  weights  are  raifed  as 
high  as  the  leather  which  covers  the  bellows  will  al- 
low them,  the  water  will  remain  In  the  pipe,  and  fup- 
port  all  the  weights,  even  though  it  fliould  weigh  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds: 
Tier  will  all  their  force  be  able  to  caufe  them  to  de- 
fcend  and  force  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  confi- 
dering  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  refult  of  the 
preffure  of  fluids  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity.    For  if  a  hole  be  made  In  the  up- 
per board,  and  a  tube  be  put  Into  It,  the  water  will 
rife  in  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  that  It  does  in  the 
pipe  ;  and  would  rife  as  high  (by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes. 
Now,  fuppofe  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  holds  jult  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  ;  if  a  perfon  claps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find 
his  finger  to  be  preffed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  And  as  the  fame  preffure  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whofe 
•area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  wi-U  be  preffed 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  ;  the  fum  of  all  which  preffures  agalnft  the  un- 
der fide  of  an  oval  board  1 6  inches  broad,  and  1 8  Inches 
long,  will  amount  to  joolb.  ;  and  therefore  fo  much 
weight  win  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a  quarter  of 
y      a  pound  of  water  in  the  pipe. 
How  a  man    Hence,  if  a  man  fliands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
way  raifc   blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  ralfe 
^Tlf!  "k-  liin^felf  upward  upon  the  board  :  and  the  fmaller  the 

Ward  by  his,  r  ■       -       1         r  ■> 

breath.  °^  '"'^  P^P^  will  be  able  to  raife 

himfelf.  And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
pleafes  ;  provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
to  lolt  what  is  blown  Into  It. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids, 
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a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  water,  by  im-PrefTure  of 
merfing  It  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water  fuid?. 
from  getting  above  it.    Let  CD  be  a  glafs  tube,  open  "v— — * 
at  both  ends  ;  and  EFG  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  exadly  ^ow  LaJ 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within  may  be 
It,  but  for  It  to  fl:and  upon  ;  with  a  wet  leather  be-  '"ade  to 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.  Let^^''" 
this  leaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  heldpj^'^g 
clofe  to  the  tube  by  pulling  the  packthread  IHL  up- 
ward at  L  v/ith  one  hand,  whilit  the  tube  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.    In  this  fituatlon,  let 
the  tube  be  immerfed  in  water  in  the  glafs  veffel  AB, 
to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  K  ;  and  then,  the  leaden  bottom  EFG  will  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than  eleven 
times  its  own  tbicknefs  :  holding  the  tube  at  that 
depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread  at  L  ;  and  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  it  by 
the  upward  preflure  of  the  water  below  it  occafioned 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K  above  the  level  of  the 
lead.  For  as  lead  is  1 1.33  times  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  to  a  depth 
fomewhat  more  than  1 1.33  times  its  thicknefs,  and  no 
water  getting  into  the  tube  between  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  EakG  below  the  lead  is  preffed  up- 
ward againit  it  by  the  water  KDEGL  all  around  the 
tube  ;  which  water  being  a  Httle  more  than  11.33  ti"ies 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  fufficient  to  balance  and 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  KE.    If  a  little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  increafe 
the  weight  upon  the  column  of  water  under  the  lead, 
and  caufe  the  lead.to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  veffel,  where  it  will  lie  in  the  fituatlon  id. 
Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a  little  in  the  water,  the  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  which  will  then  be  too 
great  for  the  preffure  of  the  water  around  the  tube  up- 
on the  colomn  of  water  below  it.    But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upon 
water  is  more  elegaut.    Take  a  long  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends;  flopping  the  lower  end  with  a  finger, 
pour  In  fome  quick filver  at  the  other  end,  fo  as  to  take 
up  about  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  below.  Immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  (till  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
glafs  veffel  filled  with  water ;  and  when  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  about  feven  inches  below  the  furface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  It,  and  then  you  will  fee  the 
quickfilver  not  fink  into  the  veffel,  but  remain  fufpend- 
ed  upon  the  tube,  and  floating,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  upon  the  water  In  the  glafs-veffel. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  heavy  body  was  made  tOj^^^^. 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  preffure  ;  wo^ 'nfay 
fo  may  a  light  body,  like  wood»  be  made  to  remain  be  madie  t« 
funk  at  the  bottom,  by  depriving  it  of  all  preffure ^'^  ^^le 
from  below  :  for  if  two  equal  pieces  of  wood  be  planed, 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that  no  water  can  get  between 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  ("c  dj  be  cemented  to  the 
infide  of  the  veffel's  bottom ;  then  the  other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  the  veffel  is  filling,  being 
kept  down  by  a  Itlck ;  when  the  flick  is  removed  and 
the  veffel  full,  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not  rife 
from  the  lower  one,  but  continue  funk  under  water, 
though  it  is  actually  much  lighter  than  water  ;  for  as. 
there  is  no  refil^ance  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up- 
ward, while  its  upper  furface  is  ftrongly  preffed  down, 
it  muft  neceffarlly  remala  at  the  bottom. 
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SeCt,  III.  Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

When  an  unfpongy  or  folid  body  finks  in  a  veflel  of 
water,  it  removes  a  body  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  out  of  the  place  to  which  it  defcends.  If,  for 
inllance,  a  copper  ball  is  let  drop  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
we  well  know,  that  if  it  finks,  it  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfclf  in  fize  took  up 
before. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a  foUd  fubftance,  and  weigh- 
ed in  a  fcnle  3gain!l  the  copper  ball :  now  the  copper- 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  fink  its  own  fcale,  and  drive  up  the 
oppofite,  as  all  heavier  bodies  do  when  weighed  againfl; 
lighter  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  globe,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then 
let  us  fuppcfe  the  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfed  in 
water  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  defcend,  it  muft  difplace 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  bulk.  If  the  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  preffure  will  over- 
come the  other's  refiftance,  and  it  will  fink  to  the  bot- 
torn  ;  but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  preffure 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down- 
ward, and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a  vvord,  in 
proportion  as  tht  ball  is  heavier  than  the  fimilar  bulk 
of  water,  it  will  defcend  with  greater  force  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lighter,  it  will  be  raifed  more  to  the 
furface. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
which  will  meafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  tends  to  fwim  or  fink  in  water ;  namely.  Every 
body  inmerjcd  in  'water,  lofes  jujl  as  much  of  its  'weight 
as  equals  the  'weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  'water.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  when  plunged, 
will  fink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  with  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  be  two  ounces;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  is  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk :  fo  that,  confequtntly,  it  can- 
not defcend;  for  to  do  that,  it  mufl  remove  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  the  fo- 
lid be  too  ounces,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water  two 
ounces,  the  foUd,  wherever  it  is  plunged,  will  nei- 
ther rife  nor  fink,  but  remain  fufpended  at  any  depth. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  and  others  fink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  little 
weight,  like  cork  or  feathers,  muft  neceffarily  fwim,  be- 
caufe  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they  ;  bo- 
dies of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold, 
muft  fink,  becaufe  they  are  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con- 
fidered  together,  is  called  its  fpec'ific  gravity  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  both  in  any  body  is  eafily  found  by  wa- 
ter. A  body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily 
finks  in  water,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  fpecific  gravity  ;  a 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weight,  lofes  almoft  aU  its 
weight  in  water,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  have  but  little 
fpecific  gravity.  A  woolpack  has  aAually  greater  real 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a  cannon  ball  ;  but 
for  all  that,  a  cannon  ball  may  have  more  fpecific  gra- 
vity, and  weigh  more  than  the  woolpack,  in  water. 
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Benftty  is  a  general  term  that  means  the  fame  thing  ;  Specific 
fpecific  gravity  is  only  a  relative  term,  ufed  when  folids  ^''avicieg^ 
are  weighed  in  fluids,  or  fluids  in  fluids.  " 

As  every  folid  finks  more  readily  in  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  fpecific  gravity  is  great,  or  as  it  con- 
tains greater  weight  imier  a  fmaller  bulk,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  different 
fpecific  gravities,  and  that  it  will  fink  at  onetime  and 
fwim  at  another.  Thus  a  man,  when  he  happens  to 
fall  alive  into  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 
of  water  :  but  if,  by  being  drowned,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  for  fome  days,  his  body  fv/ells  by  putrefaftion, 
which  difunites  its  parts  ;  thus  its  fpecific  gravity  be- 
comes lefs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
fur  face.  rr 

Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  refult  of  our  How  to  dif- 
being-  able  exadly  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities  cover  adul 
°,.  '        ,  •  i-  1    •  terations  n 

of  bodies.    We  can,  by  weighing  metals  in  water,  ^^^^^^^ 

difcover  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater 
exaAnefs  than  by  any  other  means  whatfoever.  By 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  offer- 
ed us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eafily  diftinguiflied,  and 
known  to  be  a  bafer  metal.  For  inftance,  if  we  are 
offered  a  brafs  counter  for  a  guinea,  and  we  fufpetk  it  j 
fuppofe,  to  clear  our  fufpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the 
ufual  manner  againft  a  real  guinea  in  the  oppofite  fcale, 
and  it  is  of  the  exa£l  weight,  yet  ftiil  we  fufpeft  it 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  To  melt  or  deftroy  the  figure 
of  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper  :  a 
much  better  and  more  accurate  method  remains.  We 
have  only  to  weigh  a  real  guinea  in  water,  and  we  fliall 
thus  find  that  it  lofes  but  a  nineteenth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  balance:  We  then  weigh-  the  brafs  coun- 
ter in  water,  and  we  aftually  find  it  lofes  an  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner. 
This  at  once  demonttrates,  that  the  coin  is  made  of  a 
bafe  metal,  and  not  gold  ;  for  as  gold  is  the  heavieft  of 
all  metals,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  by  being  weigh- 
ed in  water  than  any  oth«r. 

This  method  Archimedes  firft  made  ufe  of  to  detedt 
a  fraud  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufe.  Hiero  had  employed  a  goldfmith  to  make  him 
a  crown,  and  furniflied  him  with  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  crown  was  rnadi;,  the 
weight  was  the  fame  as  before,  but  ftill  the  king  fuf- 
pefted  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  metal. 
Archimedes  was  applied  to  ;  who,  as  the  ftory  goes, 
was  for  fome  time  unable  to  deteft  the  impofinoii.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philofopher  was 
ftepping  into  a  bath,  that  he  took  notice  the  water 
rofe  in  the  bach  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a  hint  ; 
wherewith  he  was  fo  tranfported,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  the  ftreets  of  Syra- 
cufe,  crying  in  a  wild  manner,  I  have  found  it  !  I  have: 
found  it  .'—In  confequence  of  this  fpeculation,  he  pro- 
cured a  ball  of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  esacfly  of 
the  weight  af  the  crown,  confidering,  that  if  the  crowa. 
were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  of  gold  would  be  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  and  when  immerfed  in 
water,  would  raife  the  water  juft  as  high  as  the  crowti 
immerfed  ;  but  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball  of 
filver  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  the  crown  immerfed  i  and  if  the  crown  was  of 

gold 
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Specific  gold  and  filver  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
Gravitifs.  ^  portion  would  be  difeovered  by  the  height  to  which 
the  crown  would  raife  the  water  higher  than  the  gold 
and  lower  than  the  filver.  Accordingly,  let  AMLB 
be  aveffel  filled  with  water  to  the  height  DC,  and  let 
the  mafs  of  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  on 
being  immerfed  into  the  water,  raife  the  furface  of  it  to 
E,  and  the  mafs  of  filver  raife  it  to  G ;  then  if  the 
height  of  the  vefltl  above  D  C  be  divided  into  equal 
parts,  and  D  F=  1  J ,  andDGrrip,  it  is  plain  the 
bulks  of  gold  and  filver  will  be  as  D  F  to  D  G,  and 
the  fpecific  gravities  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  thefe 
quantities,  or  as  D  G  to  D  F.  If  the  crown  be  im- 
merfed, it  will  raife  the  furface  of  water  to  E  ;  whence 
the  proportion  of  the  balks  of  the  gold  and  filv;r  in 
the  crown  may  be  determined.  For  fince  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fpec-ific  gravities  of  the  gold  and  filver  is 
DG— DF=FG=S,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  fince 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  debafed  and  pure  gold 
crowns  wili  be  as  the  bulks  inverfely,  that  is,  as  DF  to 
DE,  we  can  cafily  find  the  point  H,  which  willexprefs 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  che  former;  forDE:  DF::DG: 
DH.  Tiiis  point  H  always  divides  the  difference  EG 
into  two  parts  GH,  HE,  which  have  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  parts  ('f  filver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of 
gold  ;  for  as  the  pcnnt  E  afcends,  the  point  H  defcends, 
and  when  E  coincides  with  G,  H  falls  upon  E,  and  the 
crown  b'.  comes  wholly  filver  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  E 
defcends  to  F,  and  H  afcends  to  G,  the  crown  becomes 
wholly  gold  ;  therefore  FH  will  be  every  where  to  HG 
as  the  parts  of  gold  to  the  parts  of  filver  in  the  crown. 
Confequently,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the  crown, 
when  immerfed,  taifes  the  water  to  the  height  DE,  and 
H  is  three  divifions  below  G,  it  fhows  that  three  of  the 
eight  parts  of  the  crown  are  filver,  and  the  other  five 
parts  gold,  as  H  is  five  of  the  divifions  above  F.  Hence 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that  of  the  filver 
as  5  to  3.  In  fome  fuch  method  as  this  Archimedes  de- 
duced his  propofition,  viz.  that  the  difference  of  the  fpe- 
cific gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingredient, 
i.  e.  5  (fuppofing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
19  to  II,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king's  crown 
to  be  16),  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  3,  as 
the  bulk  of  gold  to  that  of  filver  made  up  of :  fo  that  If 
the  whole  crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the 
gold  would  confift  of  five,  and  the  filver  of  three  ;  and 
the  magnitudes  5  and  3,  multiplied  by  the  fpecific  gra- 
vities 1 9  and  I  1  refpeftively,  will  give  the  numbers  95 
and  33,  expreffing  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold  to  that  of  the  filver. 

This  propofition  of  Archimedes  may  be  demonftra- 
ted  analytically  in  the  f()llowing  manner :  let  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  crown  be  A 
and  B,  and  their  fpecific  gravities  as  a  and  b;  then, 
lince  the  abfolute  gravity  of  any  body  is  compounded 
of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  is  a  A,  of  the  filver  b  B,  and  of  the  crown 
a  A-{-^B=:cXA-f.B,  fuppofing  c  to  be  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  aA — cKzzc'Q—b'S>  ; 
and  confequently  c — b  :  a — c  :  :  A  :  B,  as  before. 


Sed.  nr. 


^  Upon  this  difference  In  the  weight  of  bodies  In  open  Specific 
air  and  water,  the  hydrollatic  balance  has  been  form-  Gravities. 

ed;  which  differs  very  little  from  a  common  balance,  '  ^~*~' 

but  that  it  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcalc,  The  hydro- 
on  which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by  Hatic  ba- 
an  horfe-hair,  and  thus  fufpended  in  water,  without  ^ance. 
wetting  the  fcale  from  whence  it  hangs.    Firft,  the 
weight  of  the  body  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againll 
the  parcel  or  weight  in  open  air ;  then  the  body  in 
fufpended  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  water,  which  we  well  know  will  make  it 
lighter,  and  deflroy  the  balance.    We  then  can  know 
how  much  lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the 
weights  we  take  from  the  fcale  to  make  it  equipoife  ; 
and  of  confequence  we  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
fpecific  gravity  compared  to  water  (a). This  is  the  mofb 
exadl  and  infalhble  method  of  knowing  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  metals,  and  the  different  mixtures  with  which 
they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  anfwer  for  all 
fuch  bodies  as  can  be  weighed  In  water.    As  for  thofe 
things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  fuch  as  quick- 
filver,  fmall  fparks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  like,  as  they 
cannot  be  fufpended  by  an  horfe-hair,  they  muft  be 
put  into  a  glafs  bucket,  the  weight  of  which  is  alreadv 
knovvn:  this,  with  the  quickfilver,  mult  be  balanced  by- 
weights  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  as  before,  then  immer- 
fed, and  the  quantity  of  weights  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofite  fcale  will  (how  the  Ipecific  gravity  of  the  buc- 
ket and  the  quickfilver  together  :  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  bucket  is  already  known  ;  and  of  confequence 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  quickfilver,  or  any  other  fi- 
milar  fubfiance,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  we  can  thus  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dif- 
ferent foHds  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  fluid,  fo  we 
can  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dilfcient  fluids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folid  body  into  them  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fluid  Is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diminifh 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  it.  Thus  we  may 
know  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than 
water,  becaufe  a  folid  that  will  fwim  in  water  will  fink 
In  fplrit ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  know  that  fpirit  of 
nitre  has  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a  folid  that  will  fink  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  is  made  that  fimple  in- 
ftrument  called  an  hydrometer,  which  ferves  to  meaflire  TTie  hydro- 
the  llghtnefs  or  weight  of  different  fluids.  For  that 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofe  we  take  a  glafs  veffcl  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  fmall  opening  of  a  line  and  an  half  diame- 
ter. Let  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  divifion 
with  red-wine,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  fi'Jed  with 
water.  As  the  red-wine  is  hghter  than  water,  we 
fliall  fee  It  In  a  fliort  time  rifing  Hke  a  fmall  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  diffufing  Itfelf  upon  the  fur- 
face, till  at  length  we  fliall  find  the  wine  and  water  have 
changed  their  places  ;  the  water  will  be  feen  In  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  In  the  upper  half,  of  the  vef- 
fel.  Or  take  a  fmall  bottle  AB,  the  neck  of  which 
mull  be  very  narrow,  the  mouth  not  more  than  ^  of 
an  inch  wide;  and  have  a  glafs-veffel  CD,  whole 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inches. 

1  With 
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(a)  This  is  the  common  hydroftatic  balance. 
-^jslance.  In  order  of  the  alphabet. 


The  reader  will  fte  an  Improved  apparatus  at  Hydrojlatk 
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with  a  fmall  funnel  fill  tbe  bottle  quite  full  of  red- 
wine,  and  place  it  in  the  vefTel  CD,  which  is  to  be 
full  of  water.  The  wine  will  prefently  come  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  rife  in  form  of  a  fmall  column  to  the 
furface  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  fame  tnrie  the  wa- 
ter, entering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the 
wine  ;  for  water  being  fpeclfically  heavier  than  wine, 
muft  hold  the  loweft  place,  while  the  other  naturally 
rifes  to  the  top.  A  fimllar  effed  will  be  produced  if 
the  bottle  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  veffel  with 
wine  :  for  the  bottle  being  placed  in  the  veflel  in  an 
inverted  pofiiion,  the  water  will  defcend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vefTel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  the  bottle. 

In  the  fame  manner  wc  may  pour  four  different  li- 
quors, of  dlflVrent  weights,  into  any  glafs-veffel,  and 
they  (hall  all  ftand  feparate  and  unmixed  with  each 
other  Thus,  If  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi- 
rlt  of  wine,  and  fplrlt  of  turpentine,  (hake  them_  toge- 
ther in  a  glafs,  and  then  let  them  fettle  a  few  ramutes, 
each  fnall  ftand  in  its  proper  place,  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  next,  fplrit  of  wine,  and  then 
fpiritof  turpentine  above  all.  Thus  we  fee  hquors 
are  of  very  different  denluies  ;  and  this  difference  it  is 
that  the  hydrometer  is  adapted  to  compare.  In  ge- 
neral,  all  vinous  fplrits  are  lighter  than  water;  and  the 
lefs  they  contain  of  water,  the  hghter  they  are^  Ihe 
hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  us  how  far  they 
are  jrenulne,  by  (bowing  us  their  hghtnefs  ;  for  m 
pure  fplrit  of  wine  it  fmks  lefs  than  in  that  which  is 
mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  _ 

The  hydrometer  fhould  be  made  of  copper:  for  ivory 
imbibes  fpirltuous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters  their  gra- 
vitv  •  and  glafs  requires  an  attention  that  is  incompatible 
with' expedition.  The  moft  fimple  hydrometer  con- 
fifts  of  a  copper  ball  B^,  to  which  is  foldered  a  brafs 
wire  AB,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wire  being  filed  flat,  is  marked /.r^^o/,  at 
fig.  4.  becaufe  it  finks  exadly  to  that  mark  in 
proof-fpirits.  There  are  two  other  marks  at  A  and  b, 
fia  2  ro  (how  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  below  proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  finks  to 
A  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  as  C  or  K, 
is  fcrewed  to  its  bottom  c.  There  are  other  weights 
to  fcrew  on,  which  fliow  the  fpecihc  gravity  of  differ- 
ent fluids,  quite  down  to  common  water. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  fo  as  to  reprefent  river-water  when  it  finks  to 
RW  fig.  4.  the  weight  which  anfwers  to  that  water 
being  iher.  fcrewed  on  ;  and  when  put  int«  fprlng- 
water,  mineral-water,  fea-water,  and  water  of  fait 
fprings,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  marks  SP,  MI, 
SE  SA.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  put  into  Bri.- 
ftol' water,  rain-water,  port-wine,  and  mountain-wine, 
it  will  fucceffively  fink  to  the  marks  Ir,  ra,  po,  mo. 
Inftrnments  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  called  areomeUrs. 

There  is  another  fort  of  hydrometer  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  afcertain  the  fpetlfic  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
greateft  preclfion  poffible,  and  which  confifts  of  a 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig-  5.  with  a  fm;iller  ball  I  fcrew- 
ed on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  fmall 
(hot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpeclfically  lighter 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  alfo  a  (hort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  brafs-wire  AC, 
which,  by  a  fmall  v.^elght  at  A,  caufes  the  body  of 
the  inftrument  to  defcend  in  the  fluid,  with  part  of 
tbe  ftem. 
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When  this  inftrument  is  fwimming  in  the  liquor  f'P".'^^^^ 
contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dif-  _ 
placed  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  tft  the  part  of  the 
infirument  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  inftrument.  Now,  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the 
whole  to  be  four  thoufand  grains,  it  Is  then  evident 
we  can  by  this  means  compare  the  different  dimenfions 
of  four  thoufand  grains  of  feveral  forts  of  fluids-  Fof 
if  the  weight  at  A  be  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  ball  to  fink 
in  rain-water  till  its  furface  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  flcm  20  ;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfed  in 
common  fpring-water,  and  the  furface  be  obferved  to 
ftand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20;  It  is  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  water 
differs  only  in  bulk  by  the  magniuide  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  the  ftem. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  ftem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to  . 
weigh  a  hundred  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
will  weigh  one  grain:  and  as  the  ftera  isofbtafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
fame  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  oiie  elghth  of  a 
grain,  and  confequently  to  the  one-eighth  of  one  four- 
thoufandth  part,  that  is,  one  thirty- two  thoufandth 
part  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inftrument  is  capable 
of  ftlll  greater  preclfion,  by  making  the  ftem  or  neck 
confift  of  a  flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  inftcad  of  one  that 
Is  cylindrical:  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  the  fur- 
face, which  is  the  moft  requifite  circumftance,  and  di- 
minifh  the  fiHdity,  which  neceffarily  renders  the  in- 
ftrument ftlll  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  inftrument  to  all  purpofes,  there: 
fliould  be  two  ftems,  to  fcrew  on  and  offj,  in  a  fmall- 
hole  at  a.    One  ftem  fhould  be  a  fmooth  thin  flip  of 
brafs,  or  rather  fteel,  like  a  watch  fprir.g  fet  ftralght, 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  ;  on  one- 
fide  of  which  is  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or  dlvlfions  to  ■ 
which  it  will  fink  in  different  forts  of  water,  as  ram,, 
river,   fpring,  fea,  and  falt-fpring  waters,  &c. ;  and- 
on  the  other  fide  you. may  mark  the  dlvlfions  to  which- 
it  finks  in  vatlous  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  Bath  water, 
Briftol  water,  Llncomb    water,  Cheltenham  water,, 
port- wine,  mountain,  madeira,  and  other  iovV&  of  wiiics. 
But  here  the  weight  at  A  on  the  top  mutt  be  a  little 
lefs  than  before  when  it  was  ufed  for  heavier  waters. 

But  in  trying  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirltuous  liquors,  , 
a  common  cylindrlc  tlcm  will,  do  beft, .  becauli  of  its 
ftrength  and  fteadinefs  :  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived, that,  when  immerfed  In  what  is  called  proof- 
fpirit,  the  furface  of  the  fplrit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20  ;  which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adjulting  the 
fmall  weight  A  on  the  top,  and  making  the  ftem  of" 
fuch  a  length,  tliac,  when  Immerfed  in  water,  it  may 
juft  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  a;  but,  v/hen  immerfed 
in  pure  fplrit,  it  may^  rife  to  the  top  A.  Then,  by  di- 
viding the  upper  and  lower  parts  a  20  and  A  20,  into 
ten  equ.ii  parts  each,  when  the  inftrument  Is  immerfed 
into  any  fort  of  fpirltuous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
(how  how  much  it  is  abav-  or  below  proof. 

Proof- fplrit  confifts  of  half  water  and  half  pure  fpl- 
rit, that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun  powder,  and" 
fet  on  fire,  will  burn  all  away  ;  and  permits  the  pow- 
der to  take  fire  and  flafh,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fplrit  be  not  fo  highly  reftified,  there  will  remain, 
fome  water,  which  will  make  the  powder  wet,  and  un- 
fit to  take  fire.  Proof-fplrit  of  any  kind  weighs  fcven  ; 
pounds  twelve  ounces  pergallon. 

The 
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The  common  method  of  fhaking  the  fpirits  in  a 
pliial,  and  railing  a  head  of  bubbles,  to  judge  by  their 
manner  of  riiing  or  breaking  whether  the  fpirit  be 
proof,  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious.  There  is  no  way 
fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy  and  expedi- 
tious, as  this  by  the  hydrometer. 

A  variety  of  different  conftruftions  of  the  hydrome- 
ter have  recently  been  made  with  a  particular  view 
of  improving  the  inftrument,  fo  as  to  afcertain  the 
ftrengths  of  fpirits,  and  worta  in  brewing,  in  the 
mod  eafy  and  accurate  manner.  As  it  would  be  unne- 
ceffary  to  defcribe  all  of  them  here,  we  fhall  conclude 
this  feftion  with  defcriptions  of  thofe  only  which  have 
been  mod  approved  and  are  now  in  general  ufe.  The  Cuf- 
.  tomshave  for  a  long  time  adopted  an  hydrometer  of  an 
old  condruilion,  by  the  late  Mr  Clarke.  It  differs  very 
little  from  the  o^e  above  defcribed  (fig.  3.4.);  and  has 
belonging  to  it  a  great  variety  of  weights,  which  are  oc- 
cafionally  fecured  oa  to  the  bottom  of  the  (lem  :  This 
renders  the  inftrument  troublefome  and  complicated 
in  its  ufe,  and  where  difpatch  in  bufinefs  and  accuracy 
are  wanted,  not  fo  commodious  as  fuch  an  inftrument 
fhould  be. 

An  hydrometer  uport  a  very  limple  conftrudlion, 
eafy  in  its  application,  and  fufficiently  accurate  for  the 
common  purpofes  it  is  wanted  to  anfwer,  by  diftillers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  fale  and  ftate  of  fpirits, 
is  made  by  Mr  AVm.  Jones  mathematical  inftrument 
maker  in  Holborn.  It  requires  only  three  tve/ghfs,  to 
difcover  the  ftrengths  of  fpirits  from  alcohol  down 
to  water.  This  hydrometer,  like  others,  is  adjuft- 
ed  to  a  temperate  ftate  of  the  air,  or  60°  of  the 
thermometer  with  Fahrenheit's  fcale;  but  as  an  altera* 
tion  of  this  temperature  very  materially  affefts  the 
gravity  of  fpirits,  caufing  them  by  the  inftrument  to 
appear  ftronger  when  the  weather  is  hotter,  and  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  found  indifpenfably  neceffary 
to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  fpirits  previous  to  the 
immerfing  of  the  inftrument,  and  make  a  juft  allow- 
ance for  the  feveral  degrees  that  the  mercury  may  be 
above  or  below  the  temperature  above  mentioned. 
This  has  been  ufually,  though  inaccurately,  eftimated  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  allowance  for  every  three  de^ 
grees  of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  60*^  ;  viz. 
for  every  three  degrees  warmer,  reckoning  the  fpirit  one 
gallon  in  the  too  weaker  than  what  is  fliown  by  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  for  every  three  degrees  colder  than 
60°,  allowing  one  gallon  in  the  100  ftronger.  In  this 
hydrometer,  the  thermometer  is  united  with  the  inftru- 
ment;  and  from  experiment  its  divifions  are  adjufted 
to  the  different  degrees  above  or  below  the  temperate 
Hate.  The  concentration  is  alfo  confidered  in  this 
inftrument,  which  is  the  mutual  penetration  of 
fpirit  and  water  when  mixed  together;  which  in 
llrong  fpirits  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  caufe  a  dirainu- 
tution  of  4  gallons  in  the  100  :  for  example,  if  to  100 
gallons  of  fpirit  of  wine,  found  by  the  inftrument  to  be 
66  gallons  in  the  100  over  proof,  you  add  66  gallons 
of  water  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proof  ftate  ;  the  mix- 
ture, inftead  of  producing  166  gallons,  will  produce 
X62  gallons  only  of  proof  fpirits,  and  therefore  4  gal- 
lons will  be  loft  in  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  water  and  fpirit. 

Fig.  6.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  thermometer  united.  Its  length  A  B  is  a- 
bout  9i  inches  ;  its  ball  C,  is  of  the  lhape  nearly  of 
an  egg,  and  made  of  hard  brafs,  and  about  li  inches 
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in  its  horizontal  diameter.    It  has  a  fquare  (lem  A  D,  S^scifie 
on  the  four  fides  of  which  are  graduated  the  different  ^''avines. 

ilrengths  of  the  fpirit.  The  other  three  fides  not  ftiown   ^  ^ 

in  this  figure  are  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  with  the  three 
weiglits  bdonging  to  them,  marked  i.  2.  and  3. 
correfponding  to  the  fides  fimilarly  marked  at  the  top- 
When  the  inftrument  is  placed  in  the  fpirit  to  be  tried, 
if  it  finks  to  the  divifions  on  the  ftem  without  a 
weight,  the  ftrength  will  be  ftiown  on  the  fide  marked 
o  on  the  top;  and  it  will  indicate  any  ftrength  from 
74  gallons  in  the  100,  to  47  to  the  100  above  proof. 
The  fmall  figures,  as  4  at  66,  34  at  61,  2|  at  48,  8cc. 
ftiow  the  concentration  by  mixture  above  mentioned, 
viz.  the  rate  of  diminutions  that  will  take  place,  by- 
making  a  mixture  with  water,  to  rednce  the  fpirit  at 
thofe  ftrengths  to  proof.  If  the  hydrometer  does  not 
fink  to  the  ftem  without  a  weight,  it  muft  be  made  to 
do  fo  by  applying  either  of  the  three  weights  requi- 
fite.  The  fide  n°  i.  with  the  weight  n<5  1.  fiiows  the 
ftrength  of  fpirits  from  46  to  13  gallons  to  the  100 
above  proof,  as  before.  The  concentration  figures  are 
2,  i  ^-,  &c.  the  ufe  as  before.  The  fide  n-2.  with  the 
weight  n°2.  ftiows  the  remainder  of  the  over-proof  to 
prgqf,  the  divifion  of  which  is  marked  P  on  the  inftru- 
ment,  and  every  gallon  in  100  under  proof  down  to 
29.  The  fide  n''  3.  with  its  weight,  ftiows  the  re- 
mainder from  30  gallons  in  the  100  under  proof  down 
to  water,  marked  W,  which  may  be  confidered  100 
in  160.  The  application  of  the  thermometer  (F) 
now  appears  eafy  and  expeditious  ;  for  as  it  is  immer- 
fed  in  the  fpirits  with  the  hydrometer,  they  both  may 
be  obferved  at  one  experiment  or  trial.  The  fcale  of 
the  thermometer  is  divided  into  four  columns  ;  two  oa 
one  fide,  as  ftiown  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other. 
At  the  top  of  the  columns  are  marks  o.  1.2.  3.  agree- 
ing with  the  weights,  or  no  weight,  in  ufe  ;  and  that 
column  of  divifions  of  the  thermometer  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved which  correfponds  with  the  weights  in  ufe  ;  if  no 
weight  is  ufed,  then  the  colunm  marked  o  is  obferved. 
The  divifions  of  the  thermometer  commence  from  the 
middle  of  each  column  at  the  temperate  point,  which 
is  marked  o  :  then  for  as  many  divifions  as  the  quick- 
filver  in  the  tube  appears  above  o,  fo  many  gallons  in 
the  ICO  muft  the  fpirit  be  reckoned  weaker;  and 
for  fo  many  divifions  as  the  quickfilver  may  appear 
below  o,  as  many  gallons  in  the  100  muft  be  reckoned 
ftronger. 

Hydrometers  of  a  fimilar  conftruftion,  and  with  no 
more  weights,  Mr  Jones  m.akes  for  difcoveriiig  to  great 
exadnefs  the  different  ftrengths  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
worts  in  brewing,  of  different  minerals,  fea- waters, 
&c.  For  thefe  purpofes  the  thermometer  is  not  uni- 
ted with  the  inftrument;  but  is  found  to  be  more  ufe- 
fiil  feparately,  and  of  a  larger  dimenfion.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  above  hydrometer  anfwering  the  general  purpo- D^a^wkh^ 
fes  in  an  accurate  and  eafy  manner,  yet  the  induftry  ofa  Aiding 
feveral  ingenious  perfons  interefted  in  the  fale  of  fpiritsf^le- 
has  been  exerted  to  conftruft  an  inftrnment  of  the 
greatej  poiiihh  exadnefs.  The  effeds  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  different  ftrengths  of  fpirits  not  being  fo  uniform 
as  generally  underftood,  and  every  different  degree  of 
ftrength  of  fpirit  between  water  and  alcohol  having  its 
peculiar  degree  of  contradion  and  dilatation,  errors  of 
fome  importance  muft  be  found  in  the  hydrometers  con- 
ftruded  upon  the  ufual  principle  of  temperature.  With 
a  view  to  obviate  this  defe<ft,  Mr  Dicas  of  Liverpool 
conftruded  forae  years  back  an  hydrometer  of  the  form 
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generally  ufed,  with  36  weights,  which  were  valued 
from  o  to  370,  including  the  divifiong  on  the  liem  ;  but 
the  improvement  confifts  folcly  in  an  ivory  Aiding  rule 
which  accompanies  the  inftrument.  In  the  graduation 
of  this  rule,  is  confidered  the  different  effeAs  of  heat 
and  cold  above-mentioned  en  the  fpivits.  Every  de- 
gree of  flrength  included  by  the  hydrometer  between 
o  and  370,  has  the  fame  feries  of  numbers  placed  on 
the-lliding  part  of  tlie  rule  ;  oppofite  to  which,  on  the 
fixed  rule,  ar^e  marked  the  different  ftrengths,  and  which 
are  thus  determined  by  immediate  infpe£lioH.  They 
proceed  on  one  fide  from  water  to  proof,  and  on  the 
otherfrora  proof  to  alcohol,  aird  divided  in  fiicha  man- 
ner, as  to  fliow  how  many  gallons  in  the  100  the  fpi- 
rks  are  above  or  below  proof.  There  is  alfo  a  line, 
containingthe  concentrationfor  every  degree  of  flrength^ 
and,  what  is  the  chig f  advantage  of  the  rule,  at  one  end 
of  the  fide  is  placed  a  fcale,  containing  the  degree  of 
heat  from  30  to  80  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  with  a  flower 
de  luce  oppofite,  as  an  index,  to  fix  it  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  -fpirits.  By  the  afllftance  of  this  fliding 
rule,  tiie  exadl  flate  of  the  fpirits  is  correftly  obtained. 
A  perfeft  comprehenfion  of  this  rule  can  only  be  had 
by  an  infpedlion  of  it,  and  it  always  accompanies  the 
hydrometer  on  fale.  Mr  Dicas  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  his  improvement. 

An  hydrometer  of  a  more  univei-fal  conflrudlion  has 
been  made  by  Mr  Quin,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
accuflomed  to  con  ft  ru6l  hydrometers  of  various  kinds. 
This  hydrometer  is  made  of  hard  brafs;  and  therefore 
not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  as  fine  copper,  of  which  hy- 
drometers are  ufually  made :  it  is  conftrufted  fo  as  to 
afcertain,  in  a  plain  and  expeditious  manner,  the  ftrength 
of  any  Ipirit  from  alcohol  to  water,  with  the  concen- 
tration and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  different  flrength  ; 
and  difcovers  alfo  the  weight  of  worts,  &c.  with  four 
weights  only  ;  which,  according  to  the  old  conflruftion 
of  hydrometers,  would  require  a  far  greater  number  of 
■weights.  Fig.  8.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inftrument, 
with  its  four  fides  of  the  ftem  graduated  and  figured  at 
top,  to  correfpond  with  the  weights  below.  The  fide 
of  the  fquare-flem  engraved  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to  Z, 
(hows  the  flrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  water  ; 
and  the  three  other  fides,  numbered  i,  3,  are  adapted 
for  worts,  &c.  The  heat  and  cold  altering  the  denfity 
of  fpirits,  and  giving  to  every  degree  of  ftrength  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  contra<£lion  and  dilatation ;  this  cir- 
cumliance  is  confidered  in  dividing  the  fliding  rule  be- 
longing to  and  fold  with  the  hydrometer.  This  fli- 
ding rule  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr  Dicas's  above- 
mentioned,  and  differs  but  very  little  from  it.  Some 
directions  for  the  ufe  of  this  hydrometer  may  further 
exemplify  its  fimpliclty  and  accuracy. 

Find  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  by  a  thermometer,  and 
bring  the  flar  on  the  fliding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  thermometer  fcale,  and  againfl  the  number  of 
the  weight  and  letter  on  the  flem  you  have  the 
flrength  of  the  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  fliding  rule, 
which  is  lettered  and  numbered  as  the  inftrument  and 
weights  are. 

The  weights  apply  on  the  under  flem  at  C. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  6^^  by  the 
thermometer,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  fink  the  hy- 
drometer to  D  on  the  ftem,  without  any  weight ;  then 
jwit  the  fttir  (on  the  rule)  to  65®  of  the  thermometer, 
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and  againft  D  you  have  75  gallons  to  the  100  over 
proof ;  at  this  ftrength  the  concentration  is  5  gallons 
(marked  above  75)  ;  and  the  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly 
811,  as  marked  below  D  :  fo  that  if  75  gallons  of  wa- 
ter are  added  to  100  gallons  of  this  fpirit,  the  mixture 
will  be  hydrometer  proof ;  but  will  only  produce  in 
meafure  170  gallons.  Again,  let  the  heat  be  50°,  and 
the  fpirit  require  the  weight  no  i.  to  fink  the  inftru- 
ment to  /  on  the  ftem;  then  put  the  ftar  to  50°  of 
heat,  and  againft  /  on  the  fliding  rule  you  have 
gallons  to  100  over  proof,  concentration  i\  gallons, 
and  the  fpecific  gravity  854. 

If  the  inftrument  with  the  weight  n  2.  fhould  fink 
to  Q^on  the  ftem,  and  the  heat  41°,  it  ftiows  the 
ftrength  19  gallons  to  the  JOO  over  proof,  concentra- 
tion ^,  fpecific  gravity  905". 

If  the  fpirit  be  at  32°  of  heat,  and  the  weight  n°  3. 
finks  the  inftrument  to  letter  S  on  the  ftem  on  the 
fliding  rule,  it  fhows  the  liquor  to  be  13  gallons  in  the 
100  under  proof,  concentration  fpecific  gravity  945. 
So  of  the  reft.  In  afcertaining  the  flrength  or  gravity 
of  worts,  the  weight  n^  4.  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  the  weights  n°  1,2,  3,  arc  adapted  to 
the  fides  n^  i,  2,  3,  of  the  fquare  Item  ;  which  difcovers 
the  exadt  gravity  of  the  worts. 

The  inftrument  is  adjufted  fo  as  to  fink  in  rain  wa- 
ter at  60°  of  the  thermometer  with  the  weight  n°  i. 
to  W,  on  the  fide  of  the  ftem  n°  i,  and  ftiows  to  26'^ 
heavier  than  water.  The  fide  n'^  2.  with  its  correfpond- 
inv  weight  n°  2.  fhows  from  26°  to  53=",  and  the 
fide  n'^  3.  afcertains  from  53°  to  81°,  or  40-^  pounds 
per  barrel  heavier  than  water ;  two  degrees  on  the  ftem 
being  a  pound  per  barrel. 

To  ufe  the  hydrometer  in  afcertaining  the  gravity  of  two 
or  more  worts. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  gravity  of  each  wort  by  its  re- 
fpe£tive  number  of  barrels  or  gallons  ;  divide  the  fum 
of  the  products  by  the  number  of  gallons  or  barrels ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  gravity  required. 

Suppofe  firft  wort    30  barrels, 
at 

fecond  wort 
at 


60° 

30  barrels 


1800 
700 


35^ 

20  barrels 


700 


60°  gravity, 
20  barrels, 
350  gravity. 
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50)2500(50°  mean  gravity  required. 
2500 

When  the  heat  of  the  worts  cannot  be  conveniently 
tried  at  60°  of  the  thermometer,  the  following  fmall 
table  fhows  the  number  of  divifions  to  be  added  for  the 
heat : 

Degrees  of  the  thermometer  60 

82 

This  table  Is  not  phllofophlcally  true  ;  yet  the  ^rror, 
from  it  will  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  barrel 
in  any  gravity,  and  for  fermentation  ;  but  for  more  accu- 
racy in  this  particular  Mr  Quin  completes  a  fcale  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  particular  degree  of  heat. 

B  Mr 
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Mr  Ni'cholfon  has  lately  improved  the  conftruftion 
of  the  hydrometer,  and  made  It  a  new  inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies ;  and  for  that 
purpote  it  appears  the  mofl  accurate  of  any  yet  con- 
ftruded.  See  fig.  9  where  A  A  reprefents  a  fmall  fcale, 
which  may  be  taken  off  at  D;  diameter  li  inch,  weight 
44  grains.  B  a  ftem  of  hardened  fteel  wire;  diameter  ^yg- 
inch.  E  a  hollow  copper  globe  ;  diameter  2^—  inches, 
weight  with  ftem  369  grains.  FF  a  ftirnip  of  wire 
fcrewed  to  the  globe  at  C.  G  a  fmall  fcale  fcrving  like- 
wife  as  a  counterpoife  ;  diameter  14  inch,  weight  with 
ftirrup  1 634  grains.  The  other  dimenfions  may  be  had 
from  the  figure,  which  is  -J-  of  the  linear  magnitude  of 
the  inftrument  itfelf. 

In  the  conftruAion,  it  is  affumed,  that  the  upper 
fcale  fhall  conftantly  carry  1000  grains  when  the  low- 
er fcale  is  empty,  and  the  inftrument  funk  in  diftilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit  to  the 
middle  of  the  wire  or  ftem.  The  length  of  the  ftem 
is  arbitrary,  as  is  likewife  the  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcale  from  the  furface  of  the  globe.  But  the  length 
of  the  ftem  being  fettled,  the  lower  fcale  may  be  made 
lighter,  atid  confequently  the  globe  Icfs,  the  greater 
its  diftance  is  taken  from  the  furface  of  the  globe  ;  and 
the  contrary.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  diameter  of 
each  fcale  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  fide  of  a  cube  of 
water  weighing  loco  grains. 

The  diftances  of  the  upper  and  lower  fcales  refpec- 
tively  from  the  neareft  furface  of  the  globe  being  fet- 
tled, add  half  the  fide  of  a  cube  of  water  weighing 
1000  grains  to  the  diftance  of  the  upper  fcale.  This 
increafed  diftance,  and  the  faid  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcale,  may  be  confidered  as  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  ; 
and,  by  the  property  of  that  mechanical  power. 

As  the  number  exprefiing  the  lower  diftance, 

Is  to  the  whole  weight  above  ;  namely  1000  grains 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  ; 

So  is  the  number  expreffing  the  upper  diftance. 

To  the  lower  weight,  when  the  inftrument  has  no 
tendency  to  any  one  pofition. 

This  laft  found  weight  muft  be  confiderably  increa- 
fed, in  order  that  the  inftruments  may  acquire  and 
preferve  a  perpendicular  pofition. 

Add  together  into  one  fum  the  weight  of  the  low- 
er fcale  thus  found,  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  and 
its  load,  and  the  eftimate  weight  of  the  ball  and  wires. 
Find  the  folid  content  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
and  thence,,  by  the  common  rules  of  menfuration  the 
diameter  of  an  equal  fphere.  This  will  be  the  diame- 
ter, from  outfide  to  outfide,  of  the  globe  that  will  float 

the  whole.  r  1  /• 

As  ihh  proccfs,  and  every  other  part  ot  the  prelent 
defcription,  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  well  known 
laws  of  hydroftatlcs,  it  is  unnecefiary  to  enlarge  here 
9n  the  demonftrative  part. 

To  meafure  the  fpecljic  gravities  and  thermometrical  ex- 
panftons  offimds.  If  the  extreme  length  or  height 
of  the  inftrument  be  moderate,  its  weight,  when  load- 
ed, will  be  about  3100  grains.  It  is,  however,  necef- 
fary  in  praftice,  that  its  weight  fhould  be  accurately 
found  by  experiment.  This  whole  weight  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  quantity  of  diftilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of  60°,  whofc  bulk  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment which  is  below  the  middle  of  the  ftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  inftrument  be  immerfed  to  the  middle  of 
ftera  in  any  other  fluid  at  the  fame  temperature 


(which  may  be  done  by  altering  the  load),  the  differ-  Specific 
ence  between  this  laft  load  and  1000  grains  will  be  the  Gravitieg.^ 
difference  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  of  the  ♦ 
other  fluid,  the  weight  or  the  mafs  of  water  being- 
known  to  be  3  ( CO  grains.  If  the  faid  difference  be 
excefs  above  1  oocs  grains  it  muft  be  added,  or  if  it  be 
defecft  fubtradled  from  ^  1 00  grains :  the  fum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  a  number  whofe  ratio  to  3  lOO  will  ex- 
prefs  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  affumed 
fluid  to  that  of  water.  And  this  ratio  will  be  expref- 
fed  with  confiderable  accuracy  ;  for  the  Inftrument  ha- 
ving a  cylindrical  ftem  of  no  more  than  -^^  of  an  inch 
diameter,  will  be  raifed  or  depreffed  near  one  inch  by 
the  fubtradlion  or  addition  of  x'o  of  a  grain,  and  will 
therefore  indicate  with  eafe  fuch  mutations  of  weight 
as  do  not  fall  fhort  of  ^5  of  a  grain,  or  7-5-so-oth  part 
of  the  whole.  Confequently,  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
all  fluids,  in  which  this  inftrument  can  be  immerfed, 
will  be  found  to  five  places  of  figures. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  inftrument  is  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer, perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  common  one 
for  meafuring  the  expanfions  of  fluids  by  heat.  As  the 
fluid,  in  the  common  thermometer,  rifes  by  the  excefs 
of  expanfion  of  the  fluid  beyond  the  expanfion  of  the 
glafs  veffcl;  fo  this  inftrument  will  fall  by  the  excefs  of 
the  fame  expanfion  beyond  the  proper  expanfion  of 
the  materials  it  is  compofed  of. 

To  meafure  the  fpecific  gravities  of folid  bodies.  The  fo- 
lid bodies  to  be  tried  by  this  inftrument  muft  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  grains  in  weight.  Place  the  inftrument  in 
diftilled  water,  and  load  the  upper  fcale  or  difh  till  the 
furface  of  the  water  interfefts  the  middle  of  the  ftem. 
If  the  weights  required  to  effedl  this  be  exadlly  1000 
grains,  the  temperature  of  the  water  anfvvers  to  60*^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  if  they  be  more  or  lefs  than 
1000  grains,  it  follows,  that  the  water  is  colder  or 
warmer.  Having  taken  a  note  of  this  weight,  unload 
the  fcale,  and  place  therein  the  body  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Add  more  weight,  till  the  furface 
of  the  water  again  bifefts  the  ftem.  The  difference 
between  the  added  weight  and  the  former  load  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air.  Place  now  the  body  In 
the  lower  fcale  or  dIfh  under  water,  and  add  weights  oh 
the  upper  fcale  till  the  furface  of  the  water  once  more 
bifefts  the  ftem.  This  laft  added  weight  will  be  the 
difference  between  1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water.    To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

N.  B.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
(probably  other  metals)  will  vary  in  the  third  figure 
when  the  fame  piece  of  metal  is  melted  and  cooled  a 
fecond  time.  This  difference  probably  arifes  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  in  cooling  more  or  lefs  fuddenly 

Grains. 

The  load  was  found  by  experiment      -  999,10 
A  piece  of  caft  lead  required  the  addi- 
tional weight 


Difference  is  abfolute  weight  in  air 
Additional  weight  when  the  lead  was  in 
the  lower  fcale 


210,85 
788,25, 
280,09 


Difference  between  the  two  additional 
weights  or  lofs  by  immerfion 

788.25  1 1384 

Heace  fpecific  gravity  =   — 

^^.24  lOCO 


69,14 
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Specific  Wlien  tKc  inftrument  is  once  adjufted  in  diftilled  wa- 
Cravities  ^^^^  common  water  may  be  afterwards  ufed.  For  the 
^""""y^  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  made  ufe  of 

to  that  of  diftilled  water  being  known  (  =  ~)»  and  the 

ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  the  water 

made  ufe  of  being  alfo  known  (=^).        ratio  of  the 

fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  diftilled  water 

will  be  compounded  of  both  (chat  ^J- 

There  is  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  experiments  of 
various  authors,  that  they  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion either  to  the  temperature  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  water  they  made  ufe  of.  They  who  are  inclined 
to  be  contented  with  a  lefs  degree  of  precllion  than  is 
intended  in  the  conftruAIon  here  dcfcrlbed,  may 
change  the  ftem,  which  for  that  purpofe  may  be  made 
to  take  out  for  a  larger. 

One  of  the  greateft  difficulties  that  attends  hydro- 
ftatical  experiments,  arifes  from  the  attradion  or  repul- 
fion  that  obtains  at  the  furface  of  the  water.  After 
trying  many  expedients  to  obviate  the  Irregularities 
arlfing  from  this  caufe,  Mr  Nicholfon  finds  reafon  to 
prefer  the  fimple  one,  of  carefully  wiping  the  whole 
inftrument,  and  efpeclally  the  ftem,  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  weights  in  the  dilh  muft  not  be  efteenied  accu- 
rate while  there  is  either  a  cumulus  or  a  cavity  in  the 
water  round  the  ftem.  ' 

Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  with  great  geometrical 
"  certainty  rely  upon  either  the  hydrometer  or  the  hy- 
droftatlc  balance  ;  for  there  are  fome  natural  inconve- 
niences that  difturb  the  exaftnefs  with  which  they  dif- 
cover  the  fpecific  gravities  of  different  bodies.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one  time  than  another,  all 
fluids  win  fwell,  and  coiifequcntly  they  will  be  lighter 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  :  the  air  itfelf  is  at  one 
time  heavier  than  at  another,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies 
weighed  in  it ;  they  will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and 
will  of  confequence  feem  heavier  in  water.  In  fhort, 
there  are  many  caufes  that  would  prevent  us  from  ma- 
king tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigo- 
rous exadlnefs  were  only  expefted  ;  for  the  individuals 
of  every  kind  of  fubftance  differ  from  each  other,  gold 
from  gold,  and  water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables, 
therefore,  all  that  is  expefted  is  to  come  as  near  the 
cxaft  weight  as  we  can  ;  and  from  an  infpeftlon  into 
feveral,  we  may  make  an  average  near  the  truth.  Thus, 
Mufchenbroek's  table  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
rain-water  to  be  nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lefs 
than  that  of  a  guinea ;  whereas  qur  Englifh  tables 
make  it  to  be  but  feventeen  times  and  an  half,  nearly, 
lefs  than  the  fame.  But  though  there  may  be  fome 
minute  variation  in  all  our  tables,  yet  they  Ih  general 
may  fervc  to  condud  us  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

In  conftruding  tables  of  fpecific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  water  muft  be  reprefented  by 
unity  or  i.ooo,  where  three  cyphers  are  added  to 
give  room  for  expreffing  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
in  decimal  parts,  as  in  the  following  table. 
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Specific 
Gravities. 


A  cubic  inch  of 

Troy  weight. 

Avoirdu. 

Compa- 
rative 
w  eight 

oz. 

p\v.  gr. 

oz. 

drams. 

Very  fine  gold 

10 

/ 

I 

C.80 

19.637 

Standard  gold 

Q 

1  Q 

6. Ad. 

10 

1  A.  00 

18.888 

Guinea  gold 

Q 

/ 

17.1b 

1 0 

A. 76 

17-793 

Moidore  gold 

Q 

o 

IQ.84. 

Q 

y 

I A  7  I 

17.140 

Oulckfilver 

7 

7 

I  i.6i 

8 

/.AC 

14.01 9 

Licad 

5 

1 0 

I  7.CT 

6 

9.0b 

11.325 

Fine  filver 

5 

i6 

6 

6.66 

1 1.087 

Standard  filver 

5 

1 1 

6 

1.C4 

IO-535 

Copper     -   -  - 

4 

I  X 

7.04. 

c 

1.89 

8.843 

Plate-brafs 

4 

A 

T 

9.60 

4. 

I  0.00 

8.00G 

Steel 

4 

2 

20. 1  2 

A 

8.70 

7.852 

Iron 

4 

o 

1^.20 

A 

6.77 

7.645 

Block- tin 

I  7 

5.68 

A 

2  7Q 

0*  /y 

7.321 

Spelter 

X 

I A 

T2.86 

A 

I  .A2 

7.065 

Lead  ore 

3 

I  I 

1  7.76 

3 

3 

I  A. 06 

It  y^ 

6.800 

Glafs  of  antimony 

2 

l  r 

I6.S9 

3 

0.89 

5.280 

German  antimony 

2 

2 

4.8  c 

2 

C.OA 

4.000 

Copper  ore 

2 

I 

1 1 .83 

2 

A. A3 

3-775 

Diamond 

T  r 

*5 

20.88 

I  ?.48 

3-400 

Clear  glafs 

1  3  16 

3-'5o 

Lapis  lazuli  - 

, 

I  2 

C.27 

T  2  2  7 

3-054 

Welch  afbeftos 

I O 

17  C7 

2-9^3 

White  marble 

I 

8 

I  3.4.1 

9.06 

2.707 

Black  ditto  - 

8 

I  2.65 

9.02 

2.704 

Rock  cryftal 

I 

8 

1 .00 

8.61 

2.658 

Green  glafs 

I 

7 

8.26 

2.620 

Cornelian  ftone 

I 

7 

1 .2 1 

7.7  3 

2.568 

Flint  - 

(5 

I  Q.63 

7.  C  3 

2.542 

Hard  paving  ftone 

I 

r 

22.87 

11 

2.460 

Live  fulphur  - 

I 

\ 

2. 40 

2.C2 

2.000 

Nitre 

o 

1.08 

1  .CO 

jy 

1.906 

Alabafter 

0 

I  8.74. 

I-.3  C 

1.875 

Dry  ivory 

o 

I  Q 

6.09 

0.89 

1.825 

Brimftone 

o 

i8 

23.76 

0.66 

1.800 

Alum 

o 

I  7 

2  1 .92 

0 

I  C.72 

1. 714 

Ebony 

o 

I  I 

18.82 

0 

lO.  3A 

1. 117 

Human  blood 

o 

J  \ 

2.89 

0 

0.76 
y  1  ^ 

1.054 

Amber 

o 

lO 

20.79 

0 

0.  CA 

y  J  T 

1.030 

Cow's  milk 

o 

1  o 

0 

Q.  CA 
y  J  T 

1.030 

Sea-water 

0 

lO 

20- 70 

0 

9''>4 
y  J  ^ 

1.030 

Pump-water  - 

o 

1 0 

0 

9"  26 

I.ooo 

Spring-water 

o 

lO 

12.94 

0 

c  c 

y  -3 

0.999 

Diftilled  water 

o 

lO 

1  1.42 

9.20 

0-993 

Red  wine 

o 

lO 

I  1.42 

0 

9.Z0 

0.993 

Oil  of  amber 

o 

lO 

7-63 

0 

9.06 

0.978 

Proof  fpirits 

o 

9 

19-73 

0 

8.62 

0.931 

Dry  oak 

o 

9 

18.0c 

0 

8.56 

0.925 

Olive  oil 

o 

9 

15.17 

0 

8.45 

0.913 

Pure  fpirits 

o 

9 

3-27 

0 

8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpent. 

o 

9 

2.76 

0 

7-99 

0.864 

Oil  of  turpentine 

o 

8 

8.53 

0 

7-33 

0.772 

Dry  crabtree 

0 

8 

I  69 

0 

7.08 

0.765 

Saflafras  wood 

o 

5 

2.04 

0 

4.46 

0.482 

Cork      -  - 

o 

2 

12.77 

0 

2.2 1 

0.2401 

19 
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Take  away  the  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul- 
tiply them  by  1000,  and  they  will  Ihow  how  many 
B  2  ounces 


teration  in 
onetal 
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Hydraulics, ounces  avoirdupois  are  contained  In  a  cubic  foot  of 

*        each  body. 
Ho\v"to         '^^^        °^        ^^^^^      fpecific  gi-avities  will  bed 
find  out     appear  by  an  example.    Suppofe  a  body  to  be  coin- 
the  quan-   pounded  of  gold  and  filver,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
tity  of  adul-^he  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  compound. 

ririt  hud  the  Ipecinc  gravity  of  the  compound,  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water;  and  dividing  its  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  lofes  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  fhow  its  fpecific  gravity,  or  how  many  times  it  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Then  fubtra£l  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  compound,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  com- 
pound from  that  of  gold  ;  the  firft;  remainder  fhows 
the  bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  filver,  in 
the  whole  compound  :  anrf  if  thefe  remainders  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  refpt6live  fpecific  gravities,  the  produtls 
will  fliow  the  proportion  of  weights  of  each  metal  in 
the  body. 

Suppofe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compounded 
body  be  13;  that  of  ftandard  filver  (by  the  table)  is 
10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19.63:  therefore  IC.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold  ;  and 
J  3  from  19.63,  remains  6.63,  the  proportional  bulk 
of  filver  in  the  compound.  Then,  the  firft  remainder 
2.5,  multiplied  by  19.63,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold, 
produces  49.075  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold; 
and  the  lall  remainder  6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver^  produces  69.615  for  the  pro- 
portional weight  of  filver  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
for  evtry  49.07  ounces  or  pounds  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  filver  in  the  body. 

Hence  it  Is  eafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpe£led  me- 
tal be  genuine,  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit ;  by  finding 
how  much  It  is  heavier  than  Its  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table:  if  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good;  If  they  differ,  It  Is  allayed  or  coun- 
terfeited. 

A  cubical  Inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  or  other  proof 
r^rinwur^ ^P'*^^^^'  weighs  235.7  grains;  therefore,  If  a  triie  inch 
iKjuore.  cut^  of  any  metal  weighs  235.7  grains  lefs  In  fpirlts 
than  In  air,  it  fhows  the  fpirlts  are  proof.  If  It  lofes 
lefs  of  its  aerial  weight  In  fplrits,  they  are  above  proof; 
if  It  lofes  more,  they  are  under :  For,  the  better  the 
fplrits  are,  they  are  the  lighter ;  and  the  worfe,  the 
beavLer. 

Sect.  IV.  Hydraulics. 

Hydraulics  Is  that  part  of  hydroftatlcs,  which 
teaches  to  cftimate  the  fwiftnefs  or  the  force  of  fluids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  thought  an  Inquiry  of  great  cu- 
riofity,  and  ftlll  greater  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  fpouts  from  velTels  to  different  heights 
and  diftanccs.  We  have  obfeived,  for  Inftance,  an 
open  veflel  of  liquor  upon  Its  iland,  pierced  at  the 
bottom :  the  liquor,  when  the  opening  Is  firft  made, 
fpouts  out  with  great  force;  but  as  it  continues  to  run, 
becomes  lefs  violent,  and  the  liquor  flows  more  feebly. 
A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will  inftruft  us  in  the  caufc 
of  this  diminution  of  its  ftrength ;  it  will  fhow  precif^- 
]y  how  far  the  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  veffel,  and 
how  faft  or  in  what  quantities  It  will  flow.  Upon 
the  principles  of  this  fcience,  many  machines  wotked 
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by  water  are  entirely  conftrufted;  feveral  different  en-  Hydraulics* 
gines  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  various  kinds  of  mills,  v—— »■ 
pumps,  and  fountains,  are  the  refult  of  this  theory,  ju- 
dicloufly  applied.  az 

And  what  is  thus  demonftrated  of  the  bottom  of  the  vcio.. 
veffel,  is  equally  true  ai  every  other  depth  whatfoever.  r'^^' 


Let  us  then  reduce  this  into  a  theorer 


m  :  The  velocity  ^y^^gr. 
mlth  mihlch  ivatsr  fpouts  out  at  dhole  m  the  Jide  or  bottom 
of  a  veffel,  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  de^th  or  di fiance  of 
the  hole  below  the  furface  of  the  ivater.     For,  in  order 
to  make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid  run  through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  fa:ne  iize,  it  will 
require  four  times  the  preffure  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore mull  be  fi)ur  times  the  depth  of  the  other  below 
the  furface  of  the  water  :  and  for  the  fa(ive  reafou, 
three  times  the  q^uantity  running  irb  an  equ-d  time 
through  the  fame  fort  of  hole,  muft  ran  with  three 
times  the  velocity  ;  which  will  require  nine  times  the 
preffure,  and  confequently  muft  be  niue  times  as  deep 
below  the  furface  of  the  fl,uid  :  and  fo  on. — To  prove  pj^^ 
this  by  an  expcrimejit:  I^et  two  pipes,  as  C  and^,  ofcoxxxir* 
equal  fized  bores,  be  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  veflel '"'o*  ii' 
AB  ;  the  pipe  g  being  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  b  i^  the  veffel  as  the  pipe  C  is : 
and  whilft  thefe  pipes  run,  let  water  be  conftantly 
poured  into  the  veffel,  to  keep  the  furface  ftill  at  the 
fame  height.    Then  if  a  cup  that  holds  a  pint  be  fa. 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  tha 
pipe  C,  and  at  the  fame  moment  a  cup  that  holds  a 
quart  be  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts. 
from  the  pipe  g,  both  cups  will  be  tilled  at  the  fame 
time  by  th^ir  refpeftive  pipes. 

The  horizontal  dillance  to  which  a  fluid  will  fpout  The  hori* 
from  a  horizontal  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  fide  of  an  ^onral  di^ 
upright  veffel  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to^^"^^" 
twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  tcr  wiii*** 
veffel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  femi- ''o  i  from 
circle  defcrlbed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  s  and  P'P<^s. 
therefore,  the  fluid  will  fpout  to  the  greateft  diftance 
poffible  from  a  pipe  whofe  mouth  Is  at  the  centre  of 
the  femicircle;  becaufe  a  perpendicular  to  Its  diame- 
ter (fuppofed  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  vefTcl)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longeft  that  can  poflibly  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femicircle.    Thus,  if  the  veffel  AB"  be 
full  of  water,  the  horizontal  pipe  D  be  in  the  middle 
of  its  fide,  and  the  femicircle  ISiedcb  ht  defcrlbed  up- 
on D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  or  femidlameter- 
D  ^  N,  or  D/ the  perpendicular  D  d  to  the  diame- 
ter N  D  ^  is  the  longefl  that  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  Ned  c  b. 
And  if  the  veffel  be  kept  full,  the  Jet  G  will  fpout 
from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal  diftance  NM, 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D  </. 
If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be  ^ed  into  the  fTde 
of  the  veffel  at  equal  diftances  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,  the  perpendiculars  C  f  and  E     from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal :  and  the  jets  F 
and  H  fpouting  icom  them  will  each  go  to  the  horizon- 
tal diftance  NK ;  which  is  double  the  length  of  either 
of  the  equal  perpendiculars  C  c  or  D  </. 

Fluids  by  their  preffure  may  be  conveyed  over  hiHs  and  How  water 
valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  than  "^ay  be 
the  level  of  the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow.    This  ^^^'^ J^jl'.j^ 
is  what  the  ancient*  were  ignorant  of  j  and  therefore  an^^vai- 

they  lejs. 
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Hydraiilicp.  they  ufnally  built  Aqueducts  (vaft  rows  of  arches  one 
'  above  another,  between  two  hills,  at  a  vaft  expence  of 
money,  time,  and  labour),  in  order  to  convey  water 
over  them,  crofs  the  valley,  in  a  common  channtl.  This 
is  now  done  to  equal  advantage,  and  at  much  lefs  ex- 
pence,  by  a  range  of  pipes  laid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.  An  Inftance  v/hereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane  ;  into  one  of  the  equal  legs  whereof 
if  water  be  poured,  it  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  exaAly 
in  the  other.  The  reafon  is  obvious:  In  the  leg  A, 
ffig.  14.)  thete  are,  fuppofe,  two  ounces  of  water  en- 
deavouring by  the  power  of  gravity  to  dcfcend  with 
the  force  of  2  ;  thefe  will  thruft  forward,  buoy  up,  and 
fupport  an  equal  quantity  of  a  like  fluid  in  B  ;  and  the 
fcoltom  of  the  machine  C,  agaiall  which  both  fides 
equally  bear,  will  of  confequence  fultain  a  double 
preffure,  or  that  of  four  ounces  j  and  in  the  prefent 
cafe  will  pretty  well  reprefent  the  prop  or  fixed 
point  of  a  balance-beam;  as  the  equal  fluid  columns 
AC,  and  B  C,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  equal 
weights,  fufpended  on  the  balance  arms,  counterpoi- 
fing  each  other.  So  that  the  rife  of  fluids  to  their 
firft  level,  thus  confulered,  is  a  cafe  truly  ftatical  ; 
and  all  their  other  motions  proceed  only  from  weight 
added. 

A  fyphon,  generally  ufed  for  decanting  llqtiors,  is  a 
bended  pipe,  whofe  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths;  and 
the  fhorteft  leg  mull  always  be  put  into  the  liquor  in- 
tended to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be 
longer  than  the  column  in  the  immerfed  leg,  efpeciaUy 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  For,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  refpe6l,  the  atmofphere, 
which  prefTcs  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  afts  as  much  upward  againft  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  veffel,  as  it  afts  down- 
ward upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  veffti, 
would  hinder  the.  running  of  the  liquor  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
part  by  fuftion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 
the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 
column  in  the  longer  leg,  on  account  of  its  having  the 
greater  perpendicvdar  height, 
iig.  10.  Let  D  be  a  cup  filled  with  water  to  C  ;  and  ABC 
a  fyphon,  whofe  (horter  leg  B  C  F  is  immerfed  in  the 
water  from  C  to  F.  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were 
no  lower  than  the  line  AC,  which  is  level  with  the 
furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even 
though  the  air  (hould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth 
A.  For  although  the  fuftion  would  draw  fome  water 
at  firft,  yet  the  water  would  ftop  at  the  moment  the 
fu6tion  ceafed  ;  Becaufe  the  air  would  adl  as  much  up- 
ward againft  the  water  at  A,  as  it  afted  downward  for 
it  by  prefiing  on  the  furface  at  C.  But  if  the  leg  AB 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  cut  at  G  by 
fuAIon,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti- 
iiue  to  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup 
comes  down  to  F  ;  becaufe,  till  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  column  B  AG  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  column  CB ;  and,.confequently,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  untih  the  furface  comes  dOwn  to  F;  and 
then  the  fyphon  will  ftop,  though  the  leg  CF  ftiould 
xeach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  reafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  cup  is  always  made 
lung  enough,  to.  reach  below  the.  level  of  its  bottom  j 
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as  from^  to  E  :  and  then,  when  the  fyphon  is  emp*  Hy.-'.raulics- 
tied  of  air  by  fuftion  at  E,  the  water  immediately  fol-  ^""^ 
lows,   and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the  whole 
from  the  cup  ;  juft  as  pulling  one  end  of  a  thread  will 
make  the  whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  fyphon,  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  B,  be  more 
than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the 
other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite 
emptied  of  air,  becdufe  the  weiglit  of  a  column  of 
water  33  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  thick 
a  column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  Gii  face  of  the  earth 
to  the  top  of  the  atmolphere  :  fo  that  there  will  then 
be  an  equilibrium  ;  and  confcquently,  thoug!\  there 
would  be  weiglit  enough  of  air  upon  tlie  furface  C  to 
make  the  water  afcend  in  the  leg  CB  almoft  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fyphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  not  be  Infficient  to  force  the  water  over 
the  bend  ;  and  therefore  it  could  never  be  brought 
into  the  leg  BAG. 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  fyphon  in  the 
fame  manner  as  water  ;  but  then  the  utmaft  height  of 
the  fyphon  mud  always  be  lefs  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  14  times  heavier  than  water.  That 
fluids  are  farced  through  the  fyphon  by  the  prefliire' 
of  the  atmofphere,  i^  proved  experimentally  by  the 
air  pump  ;  for,  if  a  fyphon  immerfed  in  a  veffel  of 
water  be  placed  when  running  in  the  receiver,  arrd 
the  air  extracted,  the  running  will  immediately  ceafe. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  a  fyphon  of  a  particular 
kind,  once  fet  a  running,  will  perfift  in  its  motion, 
though  removed  into  the  moft  perfe£l  vacuum  our  air- 
pumps  will  make  :  or,  if  the  lower  orifice  of  a  full  fy- 
phon be  fhut,  and  the  whole-  be  thus  placed  in  a  recei- 
ver, with  a  contrivance  for  opening  the  orifice  when  the 
air  is  exhaufted  ;  the  water  will- be  all  emptied  out  of  the ' 
veffel,  as  if  it  had  been  in  open  air» 

This  faft  has  been  fufficiently  afcertalned  by  many 
approved  hydroftatical  writers.  Defaguliers  informs 
us,  that  he  made  the  experiment  Ix^th  with  water  and 
mercury  ;.  for  having  filled  a  fyphon,  recurved  at  the 
extremitTes  of  its  legs,  fucceffiveLy  with  thofe  liquors,- 
and  fufpended  it  by  a  flip  wire  In  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  over  two  froall  jars  containing  mercury  to  une- 
qual heights  ,;(and  water,  when  water  was  ufed  in  the 
fyphon),  he  exhaufted  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
then  letting  down  the  fyphon,  fo  that  its  two  ends 
went  into  the  liquor  in  the  jars,  the  liquor  ran  from  the 
higher. into  the  lower  veffel.  He  alfo  made  an  experi- 
ment in  the  open  air,  where  the  mercury  ran  through 
a  fyphon,  whofe  bend  was  more  than  31  inches  above 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  fhort  leg  of  the  fyphon.  But 
neither  of  thefeexperiments  afford  a  juft  objedlion  againft 
the  preceding  doftrlne,  'vi%.  that  the  air  is  the  caufe 
of  the  difcharge  of  liquors  from  one  veffel  into  another 
by  means  of  fyphons  ;  for  its  running  in  'vacuo  was  on- 
ly owing  to  the  attraction  of  cohefion,  which  afts  for,  a 
fmall  height ;  becaufe  th^  experiment  wIH  not  fucceed 
In  vacuo,  if  the  fyphon  ufed  for  mercury  has  its  bend 
fix  inches  higher  than  the  oiifice  of  the  fhort  leg,  and 
If  the  bend  for  the  fyphon  of  water  be  two  or  three 
feet  high  ;  neither  will  the  laft  mentioned  with  mercu- 
ry In  the  open  air  anfwer,  If  the  bend  of  the  fyphon  be  ' 
forty  inches  high  :  and  In  all  the  experiments  the  bores 
of  the  fyphons  muil  be  very  fmall. 
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Jlydraullcs.  The  figure  of  the  fyphon  may  be  varied  at  pleafure, 
[{ttjig.  1. 2. 3.)  provided  only  the  orifice  C  be  below  the 
level  of  the  furface  of  the  water  to  be  drawn  up  ;  but 
ftill  the  farther  it  is  diftant  from  it,  the  fafter  will  the 
fluid  be  carried  ofF.  And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  the  flux, 
the  orifice  A  be  drawn  out  of  the  fluid,  all  the  liquor 
in  the  fyphon  will  go  out  at  the  lower  orifice  C  ;  that 
in  the  leg  CB  dragging,  as  it  were,  that  in  the  (horter 
leg  A  B  after  it.  If  a  filled  fyphon  be  fo  difpofed,  as 
that  both  orifices  A  and  C  be  in  the  fame  horizontal 
line  ;  the  fluid  will  remain  pendant  in  each  leg',  how 
unequal  foever  the  length  of  the  legs  may  be.  Fluids, 
therefore,  in  fyphons,  feem  as  it  were  to  form  one  con- 
tinued body  ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part  defcending  like  a 
chain,  pulls  the  lighter  after  it. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  depend  the  expe- 
riments of  Tantalus's  cup,  n°  44  ;  the  Fountain  at  com- 
mand, n°  45  ;  and  the  inverted  drinking- glafs,  n°  58.  As 
to  the  lafl;  of  thefe,  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the 
paper  was  put  dry  on  fuch  a  veflel  empty,  it  would 
fink  in  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  gravity  ; 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  not  feparate  it 
from  the  glafs,  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tenacity  of 
the  water  be  in  this  cafe.  The  paper  therefore  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  fopport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water  ;  and  the  true  caufe  thereof  muft  be  this  :  The 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  inverted  glafs-veffel  being 
rigid,  keep  off  the  prefl"ure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
above,  whereas  it  hath  liberty  of  accefs  and  freely 
a£ts  thereon  below  :  and  that  it  does  fo,  will  in  part 
appear  to  an  obferver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.  Could  the  air's  preflure  in  this  cafe  be 
any- how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  veflel  in- 
verted, without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defcend 
together.  And  the  like  would  happen  fliould  the 
paper  be  removed  ;  but  for  a  different  reafon,  vi%.  the 
large  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,  which,  being  difpofed  as  in  a 
bundle,  refl  on  the  paper  wherewith  the  veflfel  is  co- 
vered, as  on  a  common  bale  ;  and  thefe  being  all 
equally  denfe,  and  equall  fluid,  are  all  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni- 
form preflure  of  the  air  again  (I  the  paper  below  ;  and 
fo  long  as  this  continues,  none  of  them  getting  the 
leaft  advantage  over  the  refl,  they  are  all  fuflained  in  a 
body  compaft  together.  But  when  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, it  being  fcarce  poflible  to  hold  the  veffel  fo 
exaftly  level,  but  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
fmaller  fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequently 
heavier,  than  thofc  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
reft,  will  defcend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 
leave  to  rife  in  its  place,  even  to  the  top  of  the 
glafs  :  the  general  preffure  whereof  being  there  ad- 
mitted, will  foon  caufe  the  reft  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  quantity  will  then  defcend,  fcemingly  to- 
gether. 

Again,  fhould  a  veffel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  fame  effe£t  will  follow  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
inftance,  fuppofe  we  fill  a  long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  with  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofe  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defcend,  will . 
by  its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per- 
haps a  60th  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
will  then  overpoife  the  air  rarefied  within ;  and  thcre- 
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fore  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diffe- riydraulics^ 
rence  of  the  two  preffures,  will  in  this  cafe  be  thereby  '-■  v 
buoyed  up  and  fupportcd.  But  the  air  within  the 
glafs  being  dilated  as  aforefaid,  the  water  fufpended 
muft  be  cxpedled  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
mouth  of  it  ;  though  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  over- 
come the  tenacity  of  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de- 
fcend. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfo  we  may  eafily  rntermit  ' 
account  for  intermitting  or  reciprocating  fprings.     Let  tmg'^^ringt 
A  A  be  part  of  a  hill,  within  which  there  is  a  cavity  l^'^^fc 
BB  ;  and  from  this  cavity  a  vein  or  channel  running  h^^^-^^' 
in  the  dlredion  of  BCDE.    The  rain  that  falls  upon  ** 
the  fide  of  the  hill  will  fink  and  ftrain  through  the 
fmall  pores  and  crannies  G,  G,  G,  G ;  and  fill  the 
cavity  K  with  water.    When  the  water  rifes  to  the 
level  HHC,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF  as  through  a  fy- 
phon ;  which  running  will  continue  until  the  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  ftop  until  the  cavity  be 
filled  again. 

We  have  feen  that  fluids  led  in  pipes  will  always 
rife  to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  whence  they  are  fup- 
plied  ;  the  rifing  column  being  puflied  forward,  and 
raifed  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavouring to  defcend.  A  like  effeft  might  be  ex-  *^  ' 
pedted  from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric-'^^'*''^'*^'*' 
tion  againft  the  fides  of  the  machines,  and  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perdendicular,  gene- 
rally prove  an  abatement,  and  prevent  its  rifing  fo  high 
as  the  head. 

Where  jets  are  executed  in  the  beft  manner,  and 
the  fridion  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  poflible  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  muft  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  accor- 
ding to  experiment,  to  fall  fliort  of  the  height  of  the 
refervoirs,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 


K.ESE 

RVOIR. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

5 

5 

I 

10 

10 

4 

15 

'5 

9 

20 

2 1  : 

4 

25 

27  : 

I 

30 

33  : 

0 

35 

39  : 

I 

40 

45  : 

4 

45 

51  ' 

9 

50 

58  : 

4 

55 

65 

I 

60 

72  : 

0 

65 

79  : 

I 

70 

86  : 

4 

75 

93  : 

9 

80 

lOI  . 

4 

85 

109  . 

I 

90 

117  : 

0 

95 

125  : 

I 

100 

133 

4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved  : 
That  as  often  as  a  Jive- foot  jet  (to  be  taken  in  thefe 
matters  as  a  ttandard,) 

ShaH 
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ydraulics-     Shall  be  contained  in  the  height  of  any  jet  propefed  ; 


By  fo  many  inches  multiplied  into  themfehes,  or  fqtta- 
redy 

The  furface  of  the  'water  in  the  refervatory  ivhich  /up- 
plies  itj  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height. 

Thus,  to  obtain  a  jet  of  30  feet,  which  contains  five 
feet  fix  times,  the  refervoir  ought  to  be  36  inches  or 
a  yard  higher ;  and  a  jet  of  60  feet  may  be  had  from 
a  head  higher  by  four  times  that  difference,  14.4  inches, 
or  four  yards.  So  that  jets  done  in  the  hejl  manner  fall 
Jljorl  of  the  heights  of  their  refervatories  ^  in  a  kind  of  fiib' 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  heights  to  tvhich  they  rife. 

This  great  difproportion  in  the  rife  of  jets  muR  in 
general  be  owing  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through ;  which  has  been  fliown  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  celerities  refpec 
tively  :  nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water  in 
the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  rifing  ftream  by  the 
a»S.ion  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it  ;  fince  thefe 
are  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each  other 
every  where  in  the  fame  level. 

Their  air's  refinance  being  thus  confiderable,  it  vpill 
always  be  found  necelTary  to  increafe  the  bore  of  the 
adjutage  or  fpouting-pipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory  :  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  rifing  ftream  will 
■want  fufiicient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air  ; 
which  being  denfeft  near  the  earth,  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  mount  to  a  great  height,  will 
be  dafhed  againft  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
away  in  a  mift  and  be  wholly  loft.  And  it  may  be 
©bferved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  :  fince  an  ounce-ball 
fired  from  a  mui]<et,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than  will  an  equal  weight  of  ftiot  ; 
and  thefe  again  may  be  projefted  farther  than  fo  much 
lead  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A  charge  of 
water  fired  from  a  piftol  would  fcarcc  wet  a  paper  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  Accordingly,  fliould  a  caHc 
of  water  be  any  where  pierced  with  holes  of  two,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  level, 
the  larger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  throw  the  wa- 
ter fartheft. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  add  Mr  Martiote's  propor- 
tions of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  con- 
<3u6t,  who  was  very  converfant  in  thefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  on  this  fubjedl. 

N.  B.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  1 2  equal 
parts,  which  they  call  lines. 

Diameters  of  fit 
Adjutages. 
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whereby  the  jet  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  conducing  Hydraulic 
it  from  the  head.     In  general,  Jlbout Jive  times  the  dia-  Engines.  * 
meter  of  the  adjutage  for  jets  under  half  an  inch,  and fix  or  * 
feven  times  for  all  above,  'will  fixe  the  pipes  of  conduSl  pretty 
nuell :  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on  the  right  fide, 
to  have  them  rather  larger  than  in  ftri<5tnefs  they  ought 
to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  freely  fupplied  with 
water,  and  in  due  time. 

For  a  like  reafon,  if  there  be  occafion  for  a  cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  conduft,  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  fiiould  be  there  bigger  in 
proportion,  that  the  water-way  may  not  be  pinched  ; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  left  at  leaft  equal  to  the  bore  of 
the  reft  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  are  cylindrical  are  beft  ;  thofe  that 
are  bored  conical  worft,  becaufe  of  the  refleilions  of  the 
water  from  the  inclined  fides  of  the  machine,  which  in 
the  hurry  of  the  ifl'uing  ftream  will  in  them  unavoidably 
be  made. 

When  fluids  arc  defigned  to  be  raifed  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
muft  be  ufed ;  of  which  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
we  come  now  to  give  a  particular  account. 


Heights  of 
Refervoir  s. 

Feet. 
5 

10 

15 
20 

25 

30 
40 

50 
60 
80 
100 


Lines. 

4,  5,  or  6 

5,  or  6  - 
or  6  


3. 
4. 
5. 

6,  or  half  an 

Ditto  

Ditto  

7,  or  8  

8,  or  10  — 
lo,  or  12  - 
12,  or  14  - 


inch 


•Diameter  of  the  Pipei 
of  ConduS. 

Lines. 
2  2 

25:  Inches. 
27,  or  23: 
30,  or  2^ 
33.  or  2i 
36,  or  3 
51,  or  4I: 
65,  or  Sx 
72,  or  6 
84,  or  7 
96,  or  8 
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12,  14,  or  15 
Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  certain 
fit  proportion  to  be  obferved  between  the  adjutage 


The  pump  is  at  once  the  moft  common  and  moftOf  pumpu- 
ufeful  of  all  the  hydraulic  inftruments.  It  was  firft 
invented  by  Ctefebes,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
120  B.C.;  when  the  air's  preflure  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfeftion. 

Ctefebes's  pump  acted  both  by  fuAion  and  puliion  ;  Plate 
and  its  ftrufture  and  aflion  are  as  follow  : — A  brafs  cy-  ^CXLllIi>- 
linder  ABCD,  furnillied  with  a  valve  in  L,  is  placed  in  ^' 
the  water.  2.  In  this  is  fitted  the  embulus  MK,  made^ 
of  green  wood,  which  will  not  fwell  in  the  water,  and 
adjufted  to  the  aperture  of  the  cylinder  with  a  covering 
of  leather,  but  without  any  valve.  In  H  is  fitted  on 
another  tube  NH,  with  a  valve  that  opens  upwards  ii» 
I.  Now,  the  embulus  EK  being  raifed,  the  water 
opens  the  valve  in  L,  and  rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder: — and  when  the  fame  embulus  is  again  de- 
preffed,  the  valve  I  is  opened,  and  the  water  driven  up 
through  the  tube  HN.  This  is  the  pump  ufed  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  from  which  the  others  after- 
mentioned  are  deduced.  Sir  S.  Morland  has  endea- 
voured to  increafe  its  force  by  lelTening  the  friction  ; 
which  he  has  done  to  good  efleft,  infomuch  as  to  make 
it  work  without  almoft  any  friAion  at  all. 

Of  this  pump  as  now  ufed  there  are  fimply  three 
kinds,  "y/z.  the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  lifting- 
pump.  By  the  two  laft,  water  may  be  raifed  to  any 
height,  with  an  adequate  apparatus  and  fufiicient  pow- 
er :  by  the  former  it  may,  by  the  general  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  furface  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed 
no  more  than  33  feet,  as  was  before  hinted,  though  in 
pradlice  it  is  feldom  applied  to  the  raifing  it  much 
above  28  ;  becaufe  from  the  variations  obferved  on  the 
barometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  be  fomething  lighter  than  33  feet  of 
water  ;  and  whenever  that  fliall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  counterpoife,  this  pump  may  fail  in  its  per- 
formance* 

The: 
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Hydraulic      l^hc  common  fuc king-pump,  with  which  we  draw  wa- 
^Lngmei^.        ^^j.      ^ells,  is  an  engine  both  pneumatic  and  hy- 
^         draulic.    It  confifts  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in 
The  com-  wHIch  is  a  moveable  pifton,  bucket,  or  fucker,  as 
nion  pump,  big  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it 
works ;  and  is  leathered  round,  fo  as  to  lit  the  bore 
exaftly  ;  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  without 
fuffering  any  air  to  come  between  it  and  the  pipe  or 
pump- barrel. 

We  fhall  explain  the  conflruftion  of  this  and  the 
forcing-pump  by  pl£lures  of  glafs  models,  in  which 
both  the  a£lion  of  the  pillons  and  motion  x)f  the  valves 
are  feen. 

•Plate  Hold  the  model  DCBL  upright  .in  the  veffel  of  wa- 

■CCXIJ.  ter  K,- the  water  being  deep  enough  to  rife  at  leaft  as 
i'.g.  i-  high  as  "from  A  to  I.  The  valve  a  on  the  moveable 
bueket-G,  and  the  valve^  on  the  fixed  box  H  (which 
box  quite  fills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  or  barrel  at  H),-will 
each  lie  clofe,  by  its  own  weight,  upon  the  hole  in  the 
bucket  and  box,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The 
valves  are  made  of  brafs,  and  covered  underneath  with 
leather  for  clofing  the  holes  the  more  exaftly :  and  the 
bucket  G  is  railed  and  deprefled  alternately  by  the 
handle  E  and  rod  D  the  bucket  being  fuppofed  at 
B  before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  up 
the  bucket  from  B  to  C,  which  vvill  make  room  for 
the  air  in  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to 
dilate  itfelf,  by  which  its  fpring  Is  weakened,  and  then 
its  force  is  not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  prelTure  of 
the  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  vcfiel  K  :  and 
therefore,  at  the  firft  ftroke,  the  outward  air  will  prefs 
up  the  water  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  as  e :  this  will  condenfe  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  pipe  between  e  and  C  to  the  fame 
ilate  it  was  In  before  ;  and  then,  as  its  fpring  within 
the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  prefFure  of  the  out- 
ward air,  the  water  will  rife  no  higher  by  the  firft 
itroke  ;  and  the  valve  b,  which  was  raifed  a  little  by 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  fall,  and  ftop 
the  hole  in  the  box  H  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  water 
will  Hand  at  e.  Then  deprefs  the  pifton  or  bucket  from 
C  to  B  ;  and  as  the  air  in  the  part  B  cannot  get  back 
again  through  the  valve  i,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  de- 
scends)  raife  the  valve  a,  and  fo  make  its  way  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  d  into  the  open  air.  But 
upon  raifing  the  bucket  G  a  fecond  time,  the  air  be- 
tween it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a  will  be 
again  left  at  liberty  to  fill  a  larger  fpace  ;  and  fo  its 
fpring  being  again  weakened,  the  prefTure  of  the  out- 
ward air  on  the  water  in  the  veffel  K  will  force  more 
water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from  e  to  f ;  and  when 
the  bucket  Is  at  its  greatell  height  C,  the  lower  valve 
6  will  fall,  and  ftop  the  hole  in  the  box  H  as  before. 
At  the  next  ftroke  of  the  buck^et  or  pifton,  the  water 
will  rife  through  the  box  H  towards  B  ;  and  then  the 
valve  6,  which  was  raifed  by  it,  will  fall  when  the 
bucket  G  is  at  its  greateft  height.  Upon  deprefling 
the  bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  pufiied  back 
through  the  valve  b,  which  keeps  clofe  upon  the  hole 
whilft  the  pifton  defcends.  And  upon  raifing  the  pifton 
again,  the  outward  preffure  of  the  air  will  force  the 
•water  up  through  H,  where  it  will  raife  the  valve,  and 
follow  the  bucket  to  C.  Upon  the  next  depreffion  of 
|.he.  bucket  G,  it  will  go  down  into  the  water  in  the 
JN''  i6i. 
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barrel  B  ;  and  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  Hydraulic 
through  the  now  clofe  valve  i,  it  will  raife  the  valve  a  £ng'"es-  ^ 
as  the  bucket  defcends,  and  will  be  lifted  up  by  the 
bucket  when  it  is  next  raifed.  And  now,  the  whole 
fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it 
cannot  fink  when  it  is  next  deprefled  ;  but  upon  its  de- 
prefiion,  the  valve  a  will  rife  to  let  the  bucket  go 
down  ;  and  when  It  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a  will  fall 
by  its  weight,  and  ftop  the  hole  In  the  bucket.  When 
the  bucket  is  next  raifed,  all  the  water  above  it  will 
be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.  And 
thus,  by  raifing  and  depreffing  the  bucket  alternately, 
there  Is  ftiU  more  water  raifed  by  it  ;  which  getting 
above  the  pipe  F,  into  the  wide  top  I,  will  fupply  the 
pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a  continued  ftream. 

So  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifed,  the  valve  b 
rlfes,  and  the  valve  a  falls  ;  and  at  every  time  the  buc- 
ket Is  depreffed,  the  valve  5  falls,  and  a  rlfes. 

As  it  is  the  preffure  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  which 
caufes  the  water  to  rife  and  follow  the  pifton  or  buc- 
ket G  as  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  fince  a  column  of  water 
33  feet  high  Is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  column 
of  the  atmofphere  from  the  earth  to  th€  very  top  of 
the  air  ;  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  pi- 
fton or  bucket  fronvthe  furface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
muft  always  be  lefs  than  33  feet  ;  otherwife  the  water 
will  never  get  above  the  bucket.  But  when  the  height 
is  lefs,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  be  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  and  will 
therefore  raife  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the  wa- 
ter has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  may  be  lifted 
thereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long 
enough,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength  be  em- 
ployed  to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above 
the  bucket. 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  will  be  as  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pump  bore  in  that  part  where 
the  pifton  works.  So  that,  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
as  the  other,  the  wideft  will  raife  four  times  as  much 
water  as  the  narroweft  ;  and  will  therefore  require  four 
times  as  much  ftrength  to  work  it. 

The  widenefs  or  narrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
other  part  befides  that  in  which  the  pifton  works,  does 
not  make  the  pump  either  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
work,  except  what  difference  may  arife  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  bore  ;  which  is  always  greater 
in  a  narrow  bore  than  in  a  wide  one,  becaufe  of  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  water. 

The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  direftly  by  fuch  a 
handle  as  E  at  the  top,  but  by  means  of  a  lever,  whofe 
longer  arm  (at  the  end  of  which  the  power  is  applied) 
generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  fhorter  arm  five  or 
fix  times;  and,  by  that  means.  It  gives  five  or  fix 
times  as  much  advantage  to  the  power.  Upon  thefe 
principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  a 
pump  that  ftiall  work  with  a  given  force,  and  draw  wa- 
ter from  any  given  depth.  But  as  thefe  calculations 
have  been  generally  neglcAed  by  pump  mak'^rs  (either 
for  want  of  flcill  or  induftry),  the  following  table  was 
calculated  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Booth  for  their  be- 
nefit. In  this  calculation,  he  fuppofed  the  handle  of 
the  pump  to  be  a  lever  increafing  the  power  five  times; 
and  had  often  found  that  a  man  can  work  a  pump  four 

inches 
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Hydraulic  Ijaehcs  diameter  and  3.<5  ieet  high,  and  difcharge  27^ 
Engines,  g^liona  of  water  (Eo,glt(h  wrlne-meafare)  in  a  minute. 

'-'"^  Now,  if  it  be  Tequlred  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pump 
that  (hali  raife  water  with  the  fame  eafe  from  any- 
other  height  above  the  furface  of  the  weli ;  look  for 
that  height  in  the  firft  column,  and  over  againft  it  in 
the  fecond  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the 
pump,  and  in  the  third  you  find  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  difcharge  in 
a  minute. 


Height  of  the 
pump  above 
thefurfacc  of 
the  weli. 

n 
J* 

Diameter  of  the 
bore  where  the 
bucket  works. 

2-  0 

f? 

at  tj 

a 

Water  difcharged  in 
a  minute,  Englifh 
wine-meafure. 

0  y. 

^  5 

0  JO 
3 

CO 



10 

6 

•93 

81 

6 

'5 

5 

.66 

54 

4 

20 

4 

.90 

40 

7 

25 

4 

.38 

32 

6 

30 

4 

.00 

27 

2 

35 

3 

.70 

23 

3 

40 

3 

.46 

2a 

3 

45 

3 

•27 

18 

I 

53 

3 

.10 

16 

3 

55 

2 

•95 

H 

7 

60 

2 

.84 

^3 

5 

65 

2 

•72 

12 

4 

70 

2 

.62 

1 1 

5 

75 

2 

•53 

10 

7 

80 

2 

•45 

10 

2 

85 

2 

•38 

9 

5 

90 

2 

•31 

9 

I 

95 

2 

•25 

8 

5 

100 

2 

.19 

8 

I 

r.nii 
Plate 
CCXLI 
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,Q  The  forctng-pump  raifes  water  throuoh  the  box  H 

*rhe forcing  ip  the  fame  maner  as  the  fucking  pump  does,  when 

  the  plunger  or  pifton  g  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d. 

But  this  plunger  has  no  hole  through  it,  to  let  the  wa- 
ter in  the  barrel  BC  get  above  it.  when  it  is  deprefled 
to  B,  and  the  valve  h  (  which  rofe  by  the  afcent  of  the 
water  through  the  box  H  when  the  plunger  g  was 
drawn  up)  falls  down  and  flops  the  hole  in  H,  the 
moment  that  the  plunger  is  raifed  to  its  greatett 
height.  Therefore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger 
g  and  box  H  can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up- 
on its  defcent,  nor  back  again  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pump  L  e,  but  has  a  free  paflage  by  the  cavity 
around  H  into  the  pipe  MM,  which  opens  into  the 
air-velTel  KK  at  P ;  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MM  by  the  defcent  of  the  plunger,  and  driven 
into  the  air-velTel  ;  and  in  running  up  through  the 
pipe  at  P,  it  opens  the  valve  a ;  which  iTiuts  at  the 
moment  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  becaufe  the 
aftion  of  the  water  againft  the  under  f^de  of  the  valve 
then  ceafes. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air-veffel  KK 
by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  plunger,  gets  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  GHI,  and  then  begins  to  con- 
denfe  the  air  in  the  veffel  KK.    For,  as  the  pipe  GH 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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'is  fixed  arr-tight  into  the  veifel  below      arid  the  air rty^raalic 
has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  veffel  but  through  the  ^"g'"^^  ^ 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  get  out  when  the  "  "* 
mouth  I  is  covered  with  water,  and  is  more  and  more 
condenfed  as  the  water  rifes  upon  the  pipe,  the  air 
then  begins  to  aft  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againft  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  H  :  and  this  a£lion  drives  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  IHGF,  from  whence  it 
fpouts  in  a  jet  S  to  a  great  height ;  and  is  fupplicd  by- 
alternately  raifing  and  depreffing  of  the  plunger  g^ 
which  conftantly  forces  the  water  that  it  raifes  throug-h 
the  valve  H,  along  the  pipe  MM,  into  the  air-veffel 
KK. 

The  higher  that  the  furface  of  the  water  H  is  raifed 
in  the  air-veffel,  the  lefs  fpace  will  the  air  be  conden- 
fed into  which  before  filled  that  veifel ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  its  fpring  will  be  fo  much  the  ftronger  up- 
on the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F :  and  as  the  fpring  of  the  air 
continues  whilft  the  plunger  g  is  rlfing,  the  ftream  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  aftion  of  the 
plunger  continues  ;  and  when  the  valve  b  opens,  to  let 
the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  fliuts* 
to  hinder  the  water,  which  is  forced  into  the  air-veffel, 
from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump. 

Jf  there  was  no  air-veffel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P;  and 
then  the  jet  S  would  flop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raifed,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  depreffed. 

Of  lifting  pumps  there  are  feveral  forts ;  the  moft  _ 
common  is  thus  contiruaed.    AB  is  the  barrel,  fixed  Plf,  "^ 
in  the  frame  KILM  ;  which  Is  alfo  fixed  immoveable,  pj^^g 
with  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped  ccxxxix, 
up.    GEQHO  is  a  frame  with  two  ftrong  iron  rods,  %  ^3* 
moveable  through  holes  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  pump,  IK  and  LM.    In  the  bottom  of  this 
frame  is  fixed  an  inverted  pifton  BD,  with  its  bucket 
and  valve  uppermoft  at  D.    From  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel there  goes  off  a  part  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  bar- 
rel, or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  focket  (as  here  re- 
prefented  at  F)  ;  but  in  either  cafe  fo  very  exadt 
and  tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  pofliby  get  into 
the  barrel,  as  that  would  prevent  the  effeft  of  the 
pump.    In  this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening 
upward. 

When  the  pifton  frame  is  thruft  down  into  the  wa- 
ter, the  pifton  D  will  defcend,  and  the  'Water  beneath 
it  rufli  up  through  the  valve  at  D,  and  get  above  the 
pidon  ;  where,  upon  the  frame's  being  lifted  up,  the 
pifton  will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  C,  into 
the  ciftern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpout.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  fort  of  pump  muft  be  fet  fo 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may  play  below  its 
furface.  It  appears  by  the  above  defcriptlon,  that 
this  is  only  a  diffcient  manner  of  conftruding  a  for- 
cing-pump. 

By  means  of  forcing- pumps,  water  may  be  raifed 
to  any  height  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  fpring ;  and 
machines  may  be  contrived  to  work  thefe  pumps,  ei- 
ther by  a  running  ttream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  horfea. 
An  in!lance  in  each  fort  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  the 
method. 

I.  By  a  running  ftream,  or  a  fall  of  water.    Let  Plate 
A  A  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  BB  ;  and  >^'CXLI, 
4  C  have '■^^•5- 
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have  any  number  of  cranks  (fuppofe  fix)  as  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  on  its  axis,  according  to  the  ttrength  of  the 
fali  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  be  raifed  by  the  engine.  As  the  wheel  turns 
round,  thefe  cranks  move  the  levers,  c,  e,f,g,  h,  up 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  i,  /,  «,  o  ;  which  al- 
ternately raife  and  deprefs  the  piftons  by  the  other  iron 
rods  Ptq^r,ftt,u,'w,x,y,  in  12  pumps;  nine  where- 
of, as  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  (^R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;  the  other  three  being  hid  behind  the  work  at  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  thefe  pumps,  to  con- 
vey the  water  (drawn  up  by  them  to  a  fmall  height) 
into  a  clofe  ciftern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  ciftern  by  the 
defcent  of  the  piftons.  And  as  each  pipe,  going  from 
its  refpeftive  pump  into  the  ciftern,  has  a  valve  at  its 
end  in  the  ciftern,  thefe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
the  water  by  the  pipes ;  and  therefore,  when  the  ci- 
ftern is  once  full,  each  pifton  upon  its  defcent  will 
force  the  water  (conveyed  into  the  ciftern  by  a  former 
Itroke)  up  the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
intended  to  raife  it :  which  height  depends  upon  the 
quantity  raifed,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel. 
When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  is  lefTened  by  any  de- 
feft  of  the  quantity  of  water  turning  it,  a  proportion- 
able number  of  the  pumps  may  be  laid  afide,  by  ^fen- 
gaging  their  rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

This  figure  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  engine  erefted 
at  Blenheim  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Alderfea.  The  water-wheel  is  74-  feet 
in  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Swilzer's  account  in  his 
Hydraulics. 

When  fuch  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  ftreara  that 
runs  upon  a  fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
and  adlion  of  the  pumps  will  be  but  (low ;  fince  the 
wheel  muft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 
pumps.  But  when  there  is  a  large  body  of  flow  run- 
ning water,  a  cog  or  fpur  wheel  may  be  placed  upon 
each  fide  of  the  water-wheel  A  A,  upon  its  axis,  to 
turn  a  trundle  upon  each  fide  ;  the  cranks  being  upon 
the  axis  of  the  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the 
cog-wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps 
xnay  be  made  quicker,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
ftrength  of  the  water  upon  the  firft  wheel ;  which 
may  be  as  great  as  the  workman  pleafes,  according  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  float-boards  or  wings 
of  the  wheel.  In  the  fame  manner  the  engine  for 
raifing  water  at  London-Bridge  is  conftruAed. 

The  wheels  of  the  London-bridge  water-works  are 
placed  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  by 
the  common  ftream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river.  A  B 
the  axle-tree  of  the  water-wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  ;  in  which  C,  D,  E,  F, 
are  four  fets  of  arms,  eight  in  each  place,  on  which 
are  fixed  G  G  G  G,  four  fets  or  rings  of  felloes  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  the  floats  H  H  H  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  being  about 
twenty-fix  in  number.  The  wheel  lies. with  its  two 
gudgeons,  or  centre  pins,  A,  B,  upon  two  braff'es  in 
the  pieces  M  N,  which  are  two  great  levers,  whofe 
fulcrum  or  prop  is  an  arched  piece  of  timber  L  ;  the- 
levers  being  m^-de  circular  on  their  lower  fides  to  an 
arch  of  the  radius  M  O,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
two  arching  ftuds  fixed  in  the  ftock  L,  t^hrough  two 
inortoKes  in  the  lever  M  N.  The  wheel  is,  by  thefe  le- 
Ycri.  roa<k  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  tide  in  the  following 
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manner.  The  levers  M  N  are  fixteen  feet  long  ;  from  Hydraulic 
M  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  O  the  gudgeon  of  ^"g'"g»' 
the  water-wheel,  fix  feet  ;  and  from  O  to  the  arch  » 
at  N,  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  the  arch  N  is  fixed 
a  ftrong  triple  chain  P,  made  after  the  faihion  of  a 
watch-chain,  but  the  links  arched  to  a  circle  of  one 
foot  diameter,  having  notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  caft  iron  Q^ten  inches  dia- 
meter, with  eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  an  axis.  The 
other  loofe  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight  hang- 
ing at  it  to  help  to  counterpoife  the  wheel,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  chain  from  Aiding  on  the  pinion.  On  the 
fame  axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel  R,  fix  feet  diameter, 
with  fortyveight  cogs.  To  this  is  applied  a  trundlci 
or  pinion  S  of  fix  rounds  or  teeth  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a  cog-wheel  of  fifty-one  cogs,  int» 
which  the  trundle  V  of  fix  rounds  works,  on  whofe 
axis  is  a  winch  or  windlafs  W,  by  which  one  man  with 
the  two  windlafles  raifes  or  lets  down  the  wheel  as  there 
is  occafion.  And  becaufe  the  fulcrums  of  thefe  levers 
MN  are  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  viz.  at  M  or 
X,  in  what  fituation  foever  the  wheel  is  raifed  or  let 
down,  the  cog-wheel  I,  I,  is  always  equidiftant  from  M, 
and  works  or  geers  truly.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  ftrength  of  an  ordinary  man  will  raife  about  fifty 
ton  weight. 

I,  I,  is  a  cog-wheel  fixed  near  the  end  of  the 
greet  axis  eight  feet  diameter,  and  forty-four  cogs 
working  into  a  trundle  K,  of  four  feet  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  twenty  rounds,  whofe  axis  or  fpindle  is 
of  caft  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  brafles 
at  each  end  as  at  X.  ZZ  is  a  quadruple  crank  of  caft 
iron,  the  metal  being  fix  inches  fquare,  each  of  the 
necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  the  centre,  which  is 
fixed  in  brafles  at  each  end  in  two  headftocks  faftened 
down  by  caps.  One  end  of  this  crank  at  Y  is  placed 
clofs  abutting  to  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  X,  where 
they  are  at  thofe  ends  fix  inches  diameter,  each  having 
a  flit  in  the  ends  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put  one  half 
into  the  end  X,  the  other  half  into  Y,  by  means  of 
which  the  axis  X  turns  about  the  crank  ZZ.  The  four 
necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  fpear  or  rod  fixed 
at  their  upper  ends  to  the  refpeAive  libra  or  lever, 
a  I,  2,  3,  4,  within  three  feet  at  the  end.  Thefe 
levers  arc  twenty-four  feet  long,  moving  on  centres  in 
the  frame  bbbb  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  at  ^  1,  2,  3,  4, 
arc  jointed  four  rods  with  their  forcing  plugs  working 
into  <i  I,  2,  3,  4,  four  caft  iron  cylinders  four  feet 
three  quarters  long,  feven  inches  bore  above  and  nine 
below  where  the  valves  )ie,  faftened  by  fcrewed  flanches 
over  the  four  holes  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  caft  iron,  ha- 
ving four  valves  in  it  juft  over  eee  tydX  the  joining  on  of 
the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  cylinders,  and  at  one  end 
a  fucking  pipe  and  grate  f  going  into  the  water,  which 
fupplies  all  the  four  cylinders  alternately. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cyhnders  d  i,  d  Zy  d^y 
'd  4,  come  out  necks  turning  upward  arch-wife,  as 
ggSgi  wbofe  upper  parts  are  caft  with  flanches  to 
fcrew  up  to  the  trunk hh  hh\  which  necks  have  bores 
of  feven  inches  diameter,  and  holes  in  the  trunk  above 
communicating  with  them,  at  which  joining  are  placed 
four  valves.  The  trunk  is  caft  with  four  bofles  or  pso- 
tuberances  ftanding  out  againft  the  valves  to  give  roonj. 
for  their  opening  and  (hutting  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide 
are  four  holes  ftopped  with  plugs  to  take  out  on  occa>- 

fion  to  gleanfc  _the  valves.   Que  end  of  this  trunk  i& 
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flopped  by  a  plug  f.  To  the  other  iron  pipes  are  joined 
as  /'  2,  by  flanches,  through  which  the  water  is  forced 
up  to  any  height  or  place  required. 

Befides  thefe  four  forcers  there  are  four  more  placed 
at  the  other  ends  of  the  libras,  or  levers  (not  fhown 
here  to  avoid  confufion,  but  to  be  feen  on  the  left 
hand),  the  rods  being  fixed  at  a  I,  2,  3,  4,  working  in 
four  fuch  cylinders,  with  their  parts  dd,  &c.  ee,f,g g, 
and  i,  as  before  defcribed,  ftanding  near  i  k. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wheel  (at  B)  is  placed  all 
the  fame  fort  of  work  as  at  the  end  A  is  defcribed,  vi%. 
The  cog-wheel  I.       The  four  levers  a  c,  a  c.  Sec. 
The  trundle  K.         8  forcing  rods  ad,  ad,  &c. 
The  fpindle  X.  8  Cylinders  de,  de,  &c. 

The  crank  Y,  Z.       4  Trunks  fuch  asee,  h  b. 
Tlie  fucking  pipes  /.  2  Forcfhg  pipes  as  i. 
So  that  one  fingle  wheel  works  16 'pumps. 
^  All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in  one  perfpec- 
tlve  view  without  making  it  very  much  cenfufed. 

Mr  Beighton,  who  has  defcribed  the  ftruiture  and 
operation  of  this  engine  (fee  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  358.)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  by 
it  In  a  given  time.  In  the  firll  arch  next  the  city  there 
is  one  wheel  with  double  work  of  fixteen  forcers  ;  and 
in  the  third  arch  one  wheel  with  double  work  at  one 
end  and  fingle  at  the  other,  having  twelve  forcers ;  a 
fecoiid  wheel  in  the  middle  having  eight  forcers,  and 
a  third  wheel  with  fixteen  :  fo  that  there  are  in  all 
fifty-two  forcers  ;  one  revolution  of  a  wheel  produces 
in  every  forcer  2f  ftrokes ;  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
fout  wheels  makes  114  ftrokes.  When  the  river  afts 
with  moft  advantage,  the  wheels  go  fix  times  round  in  a 
minute,  and  but  44-  at  middle  water  :  hence  the  num- 
ber of  ftrokes  in  a  minute  is  684  ;  and  as  the  ftroke  is 
2t  feet  in  a  feven-inch  bore,  it  ralfes  three  ale  gal- 
lons ;  and  all  ralfe  per  minute  2052  ale  gallons  ;  i.e. 
1 23  1 20  gallonszr  1 954  hogflieads  per  hour,  and  at  the 
rate  of  46896  hoglheads  in  a  day,  to  the  height  of 
1 20  feet.  Such  Is  the  titmoft  quantity  they  can  ralfe, 
fuppofing  that  there  were  no  imperfedllons  or  lofs  at 
all  ;  but  Mr  Beighton  infers,  from  experiments  per- 
formed on  engines  whofe  parts  were  large  and  excel- 
lently^ conftrufted,  that  they  will  lofe  one  fifth  and 
fometimes  one  fourth  of  the  calculated  quantity.  For 
an  eftlmate  of  the  power  by  which  the  wheels  are 
moved,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra. 

Mr  Beighton  obferve?,  that  though  thefe  water- 
works may  juftly  be  efteemed  as  good  as  any  In  Europe, 
yet  fome  things  might  be  altered  much  for  the  better. 
If  (he  fays),  inftead  of  fixteen  forcers,  they  worked 
only  eight,  the  ftroke  might  be  five  feet  in  each  forcer, 
which  would  draw  much  more  water  with  the  fame 
power  in  the  wheel ;  becaufe  much  water  is  loft  by 
the  two  frequent  opening  and  ftiutting  of  the  valves  ; 
and  that  the  bores  that  carry  off"  the  water  from  the 
forcers  are  too  fmall  ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  near 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  objedllon  Dr  Defagu- 
liers  fays  is  of  no  force,  unlefs  the  velocity  of  the  piftons 
was  very  great  ;  but  here  the  velocity  of  the  water 
pafling  through  the  bores  is  much  Icfs  than  two  feet 
in  a  fecond.  This  laft  writer  obferves,  that  a  triple 
crank  diftributes  the  power  better  than  a  quadruple 
one.  He  adds,  that  forcers  made  with  thin  leather 
tanned,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper-leather  of 
a  countryman's  (hoe,  would  be  much  better  than  thofe 
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of  the  ftifF  leather  commonly  ufed.    Dr  Defagullevs  Hydraulic 
has  formed  a  cornparifon  of  the  powers  of  this  engine ,  ^ 
with  thofe  of  the  famous  machine  at  Marly.    Efti-  ' 
mating  the  quantity  of  water  merely  raifed  by  thefe 
machines,  the  former  raifes  almoft  twice  and  a  quarter 
as  much  as  the  latter  ;  but  confidering  that  the  Lon- 
don bridge  water-works  ralfe  this  water  but  120  feet 
high,  and  that  the  Marly  engine  raifes  its  water  535 
feet  high,  he  deduces  from  a  calculation  formed  on 
thefe  different  heights,  and  on  the  difference  of  the 
fall  of  water  on  both  engines,  this  conclufion,  viz. 
that  the  effeft  of  the  four  wheels  at  London-bridge  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  four  of  the  wheels  at 
Marly. 

The  engine  at  London-bridge  was  put  up  by  Mr 
Sorocold  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century  :  the 
contrivance  for  ralfing  and  falling  the  water-wheel  was 
the  invention  of  Mr  Hadley,  who  put  up  the  firft  of 
that  kind  at  Worceftcr,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent. _ 

ABCD  is  a  wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  the  A  quadra- 
order  of  the  letters.    On  the  horizontal  axis  are  fourPjf'jPfJJP- 
fmall  wheels,  toothed  almoft  half  round  ;  and  the  parts  ^Ifing"^^ 
of  their  edges  on  which  there  are  no  teeth  are  cut  ter. 
down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth  PJ^te 
where  they  ftand.  fig.^u 

The  teeth  of  thefe  four  wheels  take  alternately  in- 
to the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
over  the  puUIes  Q^and  L  ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 
thefe  racks  there  are  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing- pumps,  S,  R,  M,  and  N. 
And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump-rods  are 
alternately  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  luppofe  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  K  by  the  chain  :  as  the  laft 
tooth  of  G  juft  leaves  the  uppermoft  tooth  of  I,  the 
firft  tooth  of  H  is  ready  to  take  Into  the  lowermoft 
tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  as  far  as  the 
teeth  go  ;  and  then  the  rack  I  Is  pulled  upward  thro* 
the  whole  fpace  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G  is  ready 
to  take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  fo 
draw  up  the  other. — In  the  fame  manner,  the  wheels 
E  and  F  work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpedl  to  the  pofitlona 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whilft  they  continue  turning  round, 
there  is  never  one  inftant  of  time  in  which  one  or  other 
of  the  pump-rods  is  not  going  down  and  forcing  the 
water.  So  that,  in  this  engine,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  having  a  general  air-vefTel  to  all  the  pumps,  to  pro- 
cure a  conftant  ftream  of  water  flowing  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  loweft  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goes  off  a  pipe,  with  a  valve  on  its 
fartheft  end  from  the  pump  ;  and  thefe  ends  of  the 
pipes  all  enter  one  clofe  box,  into  which  they  de- 
liver the  water  :  and  into  this  box  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  conduft-pipe  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  puflied  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  puftied 
up  the  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  raifed.  34 

2.  Where  a  ftreana  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had.f  ^""^ 
and  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raifed,  and  brought  g'Jf by^ 
to  their  houfes  from  a  rivulet  or  fpring  ;  this  may  be  Hoi fes. 
effeiied  by  a  horfe- engine,  working  three  forcing. 

C  2  pumps, 


id 
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Hv<Ira«nc  pumps  wlilch  ftand  in  a  refervoir  filled  by  tht  fpring 
^Engine.  ^  rjyyi^t .  tjjg  piftons  being  moved  up  and  down  in 
Plate  pumps  by  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  which, 

CCXLI.  as  it  is  turned  round  by  the  trundle  G,  raifes  and  dc- 
6.  preffes  the  rods  D,  E,  F.  If  the  wheel  has  three 
times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  ftaves  or  rounds, 
the  trundle  and  cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  for 
<very  one  of  th^  wheel:  and  as  each  crank  will  fetch 
a  ttroke  in  the  time  it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  ftrokes  for  every  turn  of  the  great 
whetK' 

The  cranks  (hovild  be  made  of  call  iron,  becaufe 
that  will  not  bend  ;  and  they  fhould  each  make  an 
angle  of  i  20  with  both  of  the  othtre,  as  at  a,  b,  c ; 
iK'hich  is  (as  it  were)  a  view  of  their  radii  in  looking 
end/;ife  at  the  axis  :  and  then  there  will  be  always  one 
or  other  of  them  going  downward,  which  will  pufh  the 
<vater  forward  with  a  continued  llream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For  when  b  is  almoft  at  its  loweft  fituation, 
and  is  therefore  juil  beginnino;  to  lofe  its  aftion  upon 
fhe  pifton  which  it  moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move 
<iownward,  which  will  by  its  pitton  continue  the 
J>ropeIling  force  upon  the  water  :  and  when  c  is  come 
down  to  the  pofuion  of  b,  a  will  be  in  the  pofition 
*f  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  pifton  rods  move  up 
aftd  down  in  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
ftrokes  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar will  not  be  material.  Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  E,  and  F,  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  they 
may  be  moved  diredly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a 
tery  good  horfe-enginc  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir 
James  Creed's  at  Greenwich,  which  forces  up  water 
about  64  feet  from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  refervoir 
on  the  top  of  his  houfe.  But  when  the  cranks  are 
cnly  at  a  fmall  height  above  the  pumps,  the  pillons 
mult  be  moved  by  vibrating  levers,  as  in  the  above  en- 
gine at  Blenheim  :  and  the  longer  the  levers  are,  the 
Bearer  will  the  ftrokes  be  to  a  perpendicular. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  fuch  an  engine  as  Sir  James 
Creed's,  the  great  wheel  is   1 2  feet  diameter,  the 
tion  of  the  trundle  4  feet,  and  the  radius  or  length  of  each  crank 
wa/'^'th       inches,  working  a  pifton  in  its  pump.    Let  there  be 
ma/berai-  ^^"^^^  pumps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four 
led  by  a     inches  diameter.    Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three 
horfe  en-    times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  ftaves,  the  trun- 
die  and  cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  re- 
solution of  the  horfes  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  ft^rokes  ef  the  pumps  in  that  tiaie,  each 
ftroke  being  1 8  inches  (or  double  the  length  of  the 
trank)  in  a  four- inch  bore.    Let  the  diameter  of  the 
horfe-walk  be  1 8  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
to  which  the  water,  is  raifed  above  the  fuiface  of  the 
Well  be  64  feet. 

If  the  horfes  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
(which  is  very  moderate  walking)'  they  will  turn  the 
gieat  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  piftons-  make  nine 
ftrokes  ia^  the  pumps,  which  amount  to  1683  in  an 
Ifour. 

Each  ftroke  raifes  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long 
and  four  inches  thick,  in  the  pump- barrels;  which  go- 
Itimn,  upon  the  defcent  of  the  pifton,  is  forced  into 
the  main  pipe,  whofe  perpendicular  altitude  above  the 
ftirface  -of  the  well  ia  (S^ieeu 
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A  calcula- 


Now,  fince  a  column  of  water  1 8  inches  long,  and  Hydraulic 
4  inches  thick,  contains  226.18  cubic  inches,  this  "''g"-es. 
number  multiplied  by  1683  (the  ftrokes  in  an  hour) 
gives  380661  fiar  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
faifed  in  an  hour. 

A  gallon,  in  wine-meafure,  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  I'aifed  in 
an  hour  ;  which,  divided  by  63,  gives  26 y  hogfheads. 
If  the  horfes  go  fafter,  the  quantity  raifed  will  be  £b- 
much  the  greater. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  water  is 
waited  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcing  engine  can  be 
fuppofed  to  lofe  lefs  than  a  fifth  pare  of  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water,  between  the  piftons  and  barrels,  and 
by  the  opening  and  ftiutting  of  the  valves,  the  horfes 
ought  to  walk  almoft  2~  miles  per  hour  to  fetch  up 
this  lofs. 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick  and  64  feet  high,, 
weighs  349t3-  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  424 (V  pounds 
troy;  and  this  weight,  together  wnth  the  friction  of  the 
engine,  is  the  refiftance  that  rauft  be  overcome  by  the-- 
ftrength  of  the  horfes. 

The  horfe  tackle  ftiould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
horfes  may  rather  pufti  on  than  drag  the  levers  after 
them.  For,  if  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk, 
the  outfide  leather- ftraps  will  rub  againft  their  fides 
and  hams;  which  will  hinder  them  from  dra.^ing  at 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  pull  at  a 
difadvantage.  But  if  they  pufti  the  levers  before  their 
breafts,  initead  of  dragging  them,  they  can  always 
walk  at  right  angles  to  thefe  levers. 

it  is  no  ways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the 
main  or  condudt  pipe  be  :  for  the  whole  refiftance  of 
the  water  therein  againft  the  horfes  will  be  according 
to  the  height  to  which  it  is  raifed,  and  the  diameter  of 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton  works,  as 
we  have  already  obferved.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  raifed  in  (and  con- 
fequently  made  to  run  from)  a  pipe  of  a  foot  diameter, 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  in  a  pipe  of  five  or  fix  inches  : 
or  rather  with  more  eafe,  becaufe  its  velocity  in  a 
large  pipe  will  be  lefs  than  in  a  fmall  one,  and  there- 
fore its  friflion  againft  the  fides  of  the  pipe  will  be 
lefs  alfo. 

And  the  force  required  to  raife  w^ter  depends  not 
upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular height  to  which  it  is  raifed  thereia  above  the  le-  Plate 
vel  of  the  fpring.    So  that  the  fame  force  which  CCXLLs 
would  raife  water  to  the  height  AB  in  the  upright ^* 
pipe  A  il  /m  n  op  q  B,  will  raife  it  to  the  fam.e  height  ; 
or  level  BIH  in  the  oblique  pipe  AEFGH..  For  the 
preflure  of  the  water  at  the  end  A  of  the.  latter  is  . 
no  more  than  its  preflure  againft:  the  end  A  of  the: - 
former. 

The  weight  or  prefTure  of  water  at  the  lower  end  ; 
of  the  pipe,  is  always  as  the  fine  of ,  the  angle  to 
whicli  the  pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to 
the  horiiion.  For  .  although  the  water  in  the  upright  . 
pipe  AB  would  require  a  force  appUed  immediately  to 
the  lower  end  A  eq^aal  to  the  weight  .of  „all  the  water 
in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a  littlcmore  to  drive 
it  up  and  out  of  the  pipe  ;  yet,  if  that  pi|>e  be.,  in- 
clined from  its  upright  polition  to  an  angle  of  80  de- 
grees (as  in  A  So),  the  force  required  to  fupport  or  to  . 
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raife  the  fame  cylinder  of  water  will  then  be  as  much 
lefs  as  the  fine  80  h  is  lefa  than  the  radius  AB  ;  or  as 
the  fine  of  80  degrees  is  lefs  than  the  fine  of  90.  And 
fo,  decrearfrng  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  lef- 
fens,  until  it  arrives  at  its  level  AC  or  place  of  reft, 
where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  either  end 
of  the  pipe.  For  ahhough  the  abfolute  weight  of  the 
water  is  the  fame  in  all  pofitions,  yet  its  prefTure  at  the 
lower  end  decreafes  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion decreafts  ;  as  will  appear  plainly  by  a  farther  con- 
fideration  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lengths  and 
bores,  join  eaeh  other  at  A;  and  let  the  pipe  A B 
be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  fcale  S  is; 
whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe,— 
Upon  this  length,  as  a  radius,  defciibe  the  quadrant 
BDC,  and  divide  It  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

Let  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  10  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  filled  with  water  :  then,  part  of  the 
water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB ;  and  if  it  be 
kept  full  of  water,  it  will  ralfe  the  water  in  the  pipe 
AB  from  A  to  i;  that  is,  to  a  level  /  10  with  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  10  :  and- the  upright  line  a  10, 
equal  to  A  e,  will  be  the  fine  of  lo  degrees  elevation  ; 
which  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  ^»bout 
17.4  of  fuch  paits  as  the  pipe  contains  too  in  length  : 
and  therefore,  the  force  or  preflure  of  the  water  at  A, 
in  the  pipe  A  10,  will  be  to  the  force  or  prefTure  at  A 
in  the  pipe  AB,  as  17.3  to  1 00.  _ 

Let  the  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  degrees  in  the 
quadrant  ;  and  if  it  be  kept  full  of  water,  part  of  that 
water  will  run  into  the  pipe  A3,  and  rife  thtrem  to  the 
height  A  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the_  up- 
right line  b  20,  or  to  the  fine  of  20  degrees  elevation 
which,  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  34.2 
of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length. 
And  therefore,  the  prefiure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  the 
full  pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  prefTure,  if  that  pipe, 
were  railed  to  the  perpendicular  fituation  AB,  as  34.2 
to  I  DO.  . 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofition  A  30  on  the  qua- 
drant, and  if  it  be  fupplied  with  water,  the  water 
will  rife  from  it,  into  the  pipe  AB,  to  the  height  A/,  . 
or  to  the  fame  level  whh  the  mouth  of  the -pipe  at  30. 
The  fin«-of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, is  f  30;  which  is  juft  equal  to  half  the  length  of - 
the  pipe,  or  to  50  of  fuch  parts  of  the  fcale  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe  contains  loc.  Therefore,  the  prcf- 
fure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees 
above  the  horizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  it .  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  ftood  upright 
in  the  fituation  AB 

And  thus,  by  elevating  the  pipe  to  40,  50,  60,  70, 
and  80  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  the  fines  of  thtfe 
elevations  will  be  ^^  40,  e  50,  /60,  g  70,  and  h  80  ; 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Km,  An,  Ao, 
A/>,  and  Aq:  and  thefc  heights  meafured  upon  the 
foale  S  will  be  64.3,  76.6,  86.6.  94.0,  and  98.55 
which  exprefs  the  preffures  at  A  in  all  thefe  eleva- 
tions, confidering  the  preffure  ia  the  upright  pipe  AB 
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3ecaufe  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  all  I 
the  fines  of  a  quadrant  from  o  degrees  to  90,.  we  have  - 
given  the  foregoingTable,  fliowingthc  length  of  the  fine 
of  every  degree  in  fuch  patts  as  the  whole  pipe  (equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)  contains  1000.  Then 
the  fines  .will  ba  integral  or  whole  parts  in  length.  . 
But  if  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di- 
vided only  into  100  equal  partSj  the  laft  figure  of  each  t 
pait  or  fine  muft  be  cut  off  as  a  decimal ;  and  then 
thofe  which  remain  at  the  left  hand  of  this  feparation 
will  be  integral  or  whole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (fuppofed  to  ? 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC )  be  divided  * 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  the  elevation  be  45  de- 
grees, the  fine  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707 
of  thefe  parts  :  but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into 
100  equal  parts,  the  fame  fine  will  be  only  7O.7  or 
yorV  of  thefe  parts.    For,,  as  lOQO  is  to  707,.  fo  ie  =; 
100  to  70.7.  . 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  engine-makers, 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weight  of  water  will  be  ' 
contained  in  an  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter 
and  height  ;  fo  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be  - 
raifed,  they  may  proportion  their  engines  to  the  force 
which  they  can  afford  to  v/ork  them  f  we  fhaU  fubjoin  - 
Tables  fhowlng  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  - 
contained  in  an  upright  pipe  of  a  round  bore,  of  any  * 
diameter  from  one  inch  to  fix.  and  a  half,  and  of  any  , 
height  from  one  foot  to  two  hundred  :  together  with  r 
the  weight,  of  the  faid  number  of  - cubic  inches,  both  ; 
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Hy^rojlatfc  Jn  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  number  of  cu- 
,  ■^''^  inches  divided  by  231,  will  reduce  the  water  to 
gallons  in  wine-meafure  ;  and,  divided  by  282,  will 
reduce  it  to  the  meafure  of  ale-gallons.  Alfo,  the 
troy  ounces  divided  by  12,  will  reduce  the  weight  to 
troy  pounds  ;  and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
16,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdupois  pounds. 

And  here  we  muft  repeat  it  again,  that  the  weigkt 
or  preflure  of  the  water  adting  againft  the  power  that 
works  the  engine,  muft  always  be  eftimated  accord- 
ing to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
duft-pipe,  when  it  has  an  oblique  pofitlon,  and  as  if 
the  diameter  of  that  pipe  were  juft  eqal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton 
works.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  preffure 
of  the  water,  againft  an  engine  whofe  pump  is  of  a 
4t  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  in  the  conduA  pipe  is  80  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.5'troy  ounces,  and  to  8848.2  avoirdupois  oun- 
ces ;  which  makes  671.4  troy  pounds,  and  553  avoir- 
dupois. 

Example.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  and 
the  weight  of  the  water ^  in  an  upright  pipe  278  feet  highf 
and  1 4-  inch  diameter. 


Anfw.  278 


Cubic  inches. 
4241.1 
1484.4 
169.6 

5895.1 


T'rey  oz. 
2238.2 

783-3 
89.5 

31H.O 


/Ivoir.  Oft. 
2457.8 
860.2 
98.3 

3416.3 


Here  the  neareft  fingle  decimal  figure  is  only  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  254.  wine-gallons  in  meafure; 
to  259^  pounds  troy,  and  to  2134-  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Thefe  tables  were  at  firft  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  fake  of  exaftncfs :  but  in  tranfcribing 
them  there  are  no  more  than  two  decimal  figures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one;  becaufe 
there  is  no  necelfity  for  computing  to  hundredth- parts 
©f  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  practice. 
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HYDROSTATICAL  TABLES. 


I 
2 
S 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

20 

30 
40 

50 

60 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 


Inch  diameter. 


Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

9.42 
18.85 
28.27 

37-70 
47.12 

4-97 
9-95 
.  14-92 
19.89 
24.87 

5.46 
10,92 
16.38 
21.85 
27-31 

56.55 
65.97 
75.40 
84.82 
94.25 

29.84 
34.82 

39-79 
44-76 
49-74 

32.77 
38.23 

43-69 
49.16 

54.62 

188.49 
282.74 
376.99 
471.24 
565,49 

99.48 
149.21 
198.95 
248.69 
298.43 

109.24 
163.86 
218.47 
273.09 
327-71 

659-73 
753-98 

843-23 
942.48 
1884.96 

348.17 
397.90 
447.64 

497-38 

994.76 

382.33 
436-95 
49»-57 
546.19 
1092.38 

I  X  Inch  diameter. 

n 
n 
rr 

Solidity 

1  Weight 

In  avoir- 

sr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoife 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

21.21 

1 1. 19 

12. 29 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

24.58 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

5 

106,03 

55-95 

61.45 

6 

127.23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

T47.44 

78.34 

86.02 

8 

169.65 

89-53 

98.31 

9 

T  90.85 

100.72 

1 10.60 

10 

2  I  2.06 

11 1.9 1 

122.89 

20 

424.12 

223.82 

245.78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447-64 

491-57 

50 

1060.29 

559-55 

614.46 

60 

1272.35 

671.46 

737-35 

70 

1484.40 

783-37 

860.24 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983.14 

90 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1 106.03 

100 

2  120.58 

1 1 19.09 

1228.92 

200 

4241.15 

2238.  (8 

2457.84 

HYDRO- 
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HYDROSTATICAL  TABLES. 


2  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

37-70 
75.40 
113. 10 
150.80 
188.50 

19.89 

39-79 
59.68 
79.58 
99-47 

21.85 

43-69 
65.54 

87-39 
109.24 

226. 19 
263.89 
301-59 
339-29 
376.99 

119-37 
139.26 
159.16 
179.06 
198.95 

13 1.08 

152-93 
174.78 
196.63 
218.47 

20 

30 
40 

50 

60 

753-98 
1 130.97 
1507.97 
1884.96 
2261.95 

397-90 
596.85 
795.80 

994-75 
1193.70 

436.95 
665.42 
873.90 
1092.37 
1310.85 

70 
80 
90 
100 

200 

2638.94 

3015-93 
339^-92 

3769-91 
7539.82 

1392.65 
1591.60 
1790.56 
1989.51 
3979.00 

1529.32 
1747.80 
1 966.27 
2184.75 
4369.50 

2-s  Inches  diameter. 


Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

58.90 
117.81 
176.71 
235.62 
294.52 

31.08 
62.17 
93.26 
124.34 

155-43 

34-14 
68.27 
102.41 

136.55 
170.68 

353-43 
412.33 
471.24 

530.14 
589.05 

186.52 
217.60 
248.69 
279.77 
310  86 

204.82 
238.96 

273-09 
307.23 

341-37 

1 178.10 

1767-15 
2356.20 

2545-25 
3534-29 

621.72 

932-58 
1243.44 

1554.30 
1865.16 

682.73 
1024.10 

^365-47 
1706.83 
2048.20 

4123.34 

4712.39 
5301.44 
5890.49 
1 1780.98 

2176.02 
2486.88 
2797.74 
3  1 08.60 
6217.20 

2389.57 
2730  94 
3072.30 
2413.67 
4827.^4 

3  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

84.8 
169.6 
254  5 
239  3 
424.1 

44.76 

89-53 
134.29 

179.06 

223.82 

49.16 
98.31 

147-47 
196.63 
245.78 

6 

7 

8_ 

9 
10 

20 

30 
40 
50 
60 

508.9 

533-7 
698.6 

763-4 
848.2 

268.58 

313-35 
358..  1 
402.87 
447.64 

294.94 
344.10 

393-25 
442.41 

491-57 

1 696.5 
2244.7 

3392-9 
4241.1 
5089.4 

895.28 
1342.92 
1790.56 
2238.19 
2685.83 

983.14 
1474.70 
1966.27 
2457.84 
2949.41  ; 

70 

80 

90 
100 
200 

5937-6 
6785.8 

7634-1 
8482.3 
16.964.6 

3133-47 
5581.11 

4028.75 

4476.39 
8952.78 

3440.98  : 

3932^55 
4424.12 

4915.68 
9831-3^  \ 

34-  Inches  diameter. 

n 
n 
r* 

5* 
P* 

I 
z 
3 
4 
5 

6 

■  7 
8 

9 
10 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces.. 

115.4 
230.9 

346.4 
461.8 

577-3 

60.9 
121.8 
182.8. 

243-7 
304.6 

66.9 
133-8 
200.7 
267.6 
334-5 

692.7 
808.2 
923,6 
1039.1 
1154-5 

365.6 
426.5 
487.4 

548-3 
609.3 

401.4 
468.4 

535.3 
602.2 

6691.1 

20 
30 
40 
50 

6q 

2309.1 
3463-6 
4618.1 

5772-7 
6927.2 

1218.6 

1827.9^^ 

2437-1 
3046.4 

3655-7 

1338.2 
2007.2 
2676.3 

3345-4 
4014.5 

.  70 
80 
90 
1.00 
2.00 

8081.7 

9236.3 
10390.8 

11545-4 
25090.7 

4265.0 

4874-3 
5483.6 
6092.0 
12185.7 

4685.6 
5352-6 
6021.7 
6690.8. 
13381-5, 
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4  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
ifiches. 

Weight  :  In  avoir- 
in  troy  dupois 
ounces.  ;  ounces. 

i 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

150  8 
301.6 
452.4 
603.2 
754.0 

79.6 
159.2 
238.7 
318.3 
397-9 

87.4 
174.8 
262.2 
349-6 
436  9 

6  1 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

904.8 
1055.6 
1206.4 
1357.2 
1508  0 

't'  /•> 

557.' 
636.6 
716.2 
795-8 

5''4-i 
61 1.7 
699.1 
786.5 

873-9 

to  1  3115.9 
30  4523.9 
4©  i  6631.9 
50  1  7539-^ 
60  i  9047.8 

1591.6 

2387-4 
3183.2 
3997.0 
4774.8 

1747-^ 
2621.7 
3405-6 

43695 
5243-4 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 

10555.8 
12063.7 

13571-7 
15079.7 

301593 

5570.6 
6366.4 
7 162.2 
7958.0 
15916.0 

6117.3 
6991.2 
7865.1 

8739-0 
17478.0  ■ 

4-i  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

"Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 

190.8 
381.7 
572.6 
763-4 
9543 

100.7 
201.4 
302.2 

402.9 
503.6 

1 10.6 
22  1.2 

33'-8 
442.4 

4530 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

-20 

30 
40 

50 
60 

H45.1 

1337-9 
1526.8 

1717-7 
1908.5 

604.3 
705.0 
805.7 
9065 
1007.2 

663.6 

7742 
884.8 

995-4 
1 106.0 

3817.0 
5725  6 

76341 
9542.6 

11451  1 

2014.4 
302 1.6 
4028.7 

50.^5-9 
6043. ' 

2212.1 
3818.1 
4424.1 

5530.1 
6636.2 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 

'3359-6 
15268.2 
1 71 76.7 
19085.2 
138170.4  ^ 

7050.3 
8057.5 
9064.7 
10071.9 
20143.8 

7742.2 
8848.2 

9954  3 
1 1060  3 

22  J  20.6 

5  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 

'  2 

3 
4 
5 

235.6 
471.2 
706  8 
942.5 
1178.1 

124.3 
248. 7 
37^-o 

497-4 
621.7 

>36.5 
273.1 

409.6 
546.2 
682.7 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

H»3  7 
1649.3 

1884.9 

2120.6 

2356  2 

746.1 
870.4 
994.8 
11 19. 1 
1243-4 

819.3 
955.8 
1092.4 
1 228.9 
i  3^5-5 

20 

30 
40 

50 
60 

4712.4 
7068.6 
9424  8 
1 17K0.0 
■  '4«37-2 

2486.9 
3730.S 
497J.8 
62 17.2 
7460.6 

2730.9 
4096.4 
5461.9 
6827.3 
8 192.6 

70 
80 
90 
100 

2CO 

16493.4 
18849.6 

2  1  205.8 

23562.0 
147124.0 

8704  I 

9947  5 
I J  191.0 
12434.4 
24868.8 

9558.3 
10923.7 
1 2289.2 

13654-7 
27309.3 

5 '  Inches  diameter. 


n 
n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

r* 

tr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

Ofq' 
p* 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

285.1 

150.5 

164.3 

2 

570.2 

300.9 

328  3 

3 

855.3 

451.4 

492.8 

4 

1 140.4 

toi.S 

657  f 

5 

1425-5 

752-3 

Sii  3 

6 

1710.6 

902.7 

985.6 

7 

1995-7 

1053.2 

1149.9 

8 

2280.8 

1 203.6 

1314.2 

9 

2565.9 

1.S54-1 

1478.4 

10 

285  1. 0 

1504.6 

1642.7 

20 

5702.0 

50C9.1 

3^85.4 

30 

8553-0 

45'3-7 

492H.1 

40 

1 1 40:4  0 

6018.2 

6570.8 

50 

14255  0 

7522.8 

8213.5 

60 

17106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

70 

19957.0 

1053 1.9 

1 1498.9^ 

80 

22808.0 

1 2036.5 

1314  .6 

90 

25659.0 

»354'-i 

14784.3 

J  00 

29510.0 

15045.6 

16426.9 

200 

57020.0  ■ 

30091.2 

32853-9 
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Under  the  article  SrEAM-Engine,  the  reader  will  find  Hj'draulic 
a  particular  account  of  that  ufeful  invention,  with  a  , 
correcl  defcription  and  plate  of  it  in  its  improved  ftate. 

The  multiplying  machine,  has  no  dependence  on  thesteam- 
aftion  of  the  atmofphere  ;  but,  by  the  weight  of  wa-  engine, 
ter  only,  and  without  pump-work  of  any  kind,  raifes  37 
„  water  fufScient  to  ferve  a  gentleman's  feat,  with  an  fj^^"^ 
overplus  for  fountains,  fifh-ponds,  &c.  tcr  by  a 

AB  are  two  copper  pans  or  buckets  of  unequal  mul  iplylng 
weight  and  fize,  fufpended  to  chains,  which  alternately 'wheel, 
wind  off  and  on  the  multiplying- wheel  YZ ;  whereof  ^^^^jj^jy 
the  wheel  Y  is  fmaller  in  diameter,  and  Z  larger,  in  gg  ^ 
proportion  to  the  different  lifts  each  is  defigned  to  per- 
form. 

When  the  buckets  are  empty,  they  are  flopped  le- 
vel with  the  fpring  at  X,  whence  they  are  both  filled 
with  w^ter  in  the  fame  time. 

The  greater  of  the  two,  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full,  preponderates  and  defcends  ten  feet,  perhaps  from 
C  to  D  ;  and  the  lefler,  B,  depending  on  the  fame 
axis,  is  thereby  weighed  up  or  raifed  from  E  to  F, 
fuppofe  30  feet. 

Here,  by  particular,  little  contrivances,  opening  the 
valves  placed  at  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  buckets,  they 
both  difcharge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through 
apertures  proportionable  to  their  capacities;  the  fmall- 
er into  the  ciftern  W,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  fer- 
vice  by  the  pipe  T,  and  the  larger  at  0,  to  run  wafte 
by  the  drain  below  at  H.  The  bucket  B  being  emp- 
ty, is  fo  adjufted  as  then  to  overweigh;  and  defcending 
fteadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  the  guiding  rods  VV,  brings 
or  weighs  up  A  to  its  former  level  at  X,  where  both 
being  again  replenifhed  from  the  fpring,  they  thence 
proceed  as  before.  And  thus  will  they  continue  con- 
ftantly  moving  (merely  by  their  circumltantial  differ- 
ence of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  affiftance 
than  that  of  fometimes  giving  the  iron-work  a  little 
oil)  fo  long  as  the  materials  fhall  lafl,  or  the  fpring 
fupply  water. 

The  fteadinefs  of  the  motion  is  in  part  regulated  by 
a  worm  turning  a  jack -fiy,  and  a  little  fimple  wheel- 
work  at  LM  ;  which  communicating  with  the  multi- 
plying wheel  axle  at  M,  is  thereby  moved  forward  or 
backward  as  the  buckets  either  rife  or  defcend.  But 
what  principally  keeps  the  whole  movement  fleady,  is 
the  equilibrium  preferved  in  the  whole  operation  by  a 
certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  fit 
length,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  fpindles  of  the  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  are  fo  calculated  as,  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
move  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  from  G  to 
K  ;  by  which  contrivance,  as  more  or  Lfs  of  the 
chains  fufpending  the  buckets  come  to  be  wound  off 
their  refpec^ive  wheels  Y  and  Z,  this  weight  gradu- 
ally falls  in  as  a  counterbalance,  and  fo  continues  the 
motion  equable  and  eafy  in  all  its  parts. 

The  water  wafted  by  this  machine  is  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  a  water-wheel  will  expend,  to 
raife  an  equal  quantity.  But  where  a  fall,  propor- 
tionable to  the  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  had, 
with  a  convenient  fewer  to  carry  off  the  wafle  water 
over  and  above,  this  device  cannot  be  well  put  in  prac- 
tice. ^3 

Water  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  means  of  a  ftream  AB  The  Per- 
turning  a  wheel  CDE,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ^''^^  wheel. 

D  let- 
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6  Inches  diameter. 


Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 

2 

3 
4 

339-3 
678.6 
1017.9 

1357-2 
1696.5 

179.0 
358-1 
537-2 
716.2 

895-3 

196  6 

393-3 
589.9 

786.5 

983.1 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

2035.7 
2375.0 

27 '4-3 
3053-6 

1074-3 
1253-4 
1432  4 
161 1.5 
J  ^90^6 

1 179.8 

1376.4 
1573-0 
1769.6 
1 066. 1 

20 

40 

50 
60 

6785.8 
10178.8 

13571-7 
16964.6 

20357-5 

3581.1 

5371-7 
7162.2 

8952.8 
10743-3 

3932.5 
5898.8 
7865.1 
9831.4 
1  1797.6 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 

237505 
27 '43-4 
30536.3 
3392-92 
67858.4 

12533-9 
14324.4 
161 15.0 
17905.6 
3581 1.2 

13763-9 
15730.2 

17696.5 
19662.7 

39325-4 

64:  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 

I 
2 
3 
4 

■  5 

398.2 

797-4 
1195.6 

J593-8 
1991.9 

210. 1 
420.3 
630.4 
840.6 
1050.8 

230.7 
461.4 
692.1 
922.8 
1 153.6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 

2390.1 
2788.3 
3186.5 

35847 
3982.9 

1 260.9 
1471.1 
1681.2 
1891.3 
2101.5 

1384-3 
1615.0 

1845-7 
2076.4 
2307.1 

20 

30 
40 

50 
60 

7965.8 
1 1948.8 

'5931-7 
19914.6 
23897.6 

4202.9 
6304.4 
8405.9 
10507.4 
1  2608.9 

4614.3 
6921.4 
9228.6  1 

13842.9  1 

70 
80 
90 
100 
200 

27880.5 
31863.4 

35^46.3 
39829.3  . 

79658.6 

14710.4 
16811.8 
18913.3 
21014.8 
42029.6 

16150.O  ! 

18457.2 
20764.3 
23071.5 
46143.0 
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letters,  with  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a.  Sec.  hunpf  upon  the 
wheel  by  ftrong  pins  3,  I),  b,  Sec.  fixed  in  the  fide 
of  the  rim:  hut  the  wheel  mud  be  made  as  high  as 
the  water  is  intended  to  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
that  part  of  the  Ur-;3ni  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed. 
As  t};e  wheel  turns,  ihe  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go 
do.vn  into  the  water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up 
full  on  the  left  hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 
where  they  i^.rike  againfl:  the  end  n  of  the  fixed  trough 
M,  and  are  thereby  overfet,  and  empty  the  water  into 
the  trough  ;  irom  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for  :  and  as  each 
bucket  gets  over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendi- 
cular pofition  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it 
comes  to  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before. 
On  each  bucket  is  a  fpring  r,  which-,  going  over  the 
tf)p  or  crown  of  the  bar  in,  (fixed  lo  tlie  trough  M), 
raifes  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  above  the  level  of  its 
mouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  empty  all  its  water  into  the 
troup;h. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raife  water  no 
higher  than  its  axis  ;  and  then,  iuRead  of  buckets 
hung  upon  it,  its  fpokes,  C,  d,e,f,  g,  h,  are  made 
of  a  bent  form,  and  hollow  within  ;  thefe  hollows 
opening  into  the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  outfide  of 
the  wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O  in  the  box  N  up- 
on the  axis.  So  that  as  the  holes  CD,  &c.  dip  into 
the  water,  it  runs  into  them;  and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
the  water  rifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  c  d,  &c.  and  runs 
out  in  a  ftreain  P  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into 
the  trough  Q^from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
Aijd  this  is  a  very  eafy  way  of  raifing  water,  becaufe 
the  engine  requires  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 

Engines  for  extinguifliing  fire  are  either  forcing  or 
lifting  pumps  ;  and  being  made  to  raife  water  with 
great  velocity,  their  execution  i«  great  meafure  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  iheir  levers,  and  the  foi»je 
wherewith  they  are  wrought. 

For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fquirting  fire- 
engine.  D  C  is  the  frame  of  a  lifting-pump,  wrought 
by  the  levers  E  and  F  afting  always  together.  Du- 
ring the  ltroke,the  quantity  of  water  raifed  by  theplf- 
ton  N  fpouts  witli  force  through  the  pipe  G,  made 
capable  of  any  degree  of  elevation  by  means  of  the 
yielding  leather- pipe  H,  or  by  a  ball  and  focket,  ca- 
pable of  turning  every  way,  fcrewed  on  the  top  of  the 
pump.  Between  the  llrokes  on  this  machine  the 
llream  is  difcontinued.  The  engine  is  fupplied  by  wa- 
ter poured  in  with  buckets  above  ;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  are  kept  from  choaking  the  pump-work  by 
help  of  the  ftrainer  IK. 

A  confiderable  improvement  has  fince  been  made  to 
thefe  machines,  in  order  to  keep  them  difcharging  a 
continual  ftream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  ihat  they  really  throw  out  more  water  than 
do  the  fquirting  ones  of  the  fame  fize  and  dimenfions 
with  themfelves  ;  but  that  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
and  of  courfe  the  friftion  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 
Tiolent,  the  ftream  is  more  even  and  manageable,  and 
may  be  direfted  hither  or  thither  with  greater  eafe 
and  certainty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fits  and 
ftarts:  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended  than 
the  former,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  cala- 
mitous accidents. 
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The  ftream  is  made  continual  from  the  fpring  of  air  Hydraulic 
confuved  in  a  ftrong  metal  veffel  -CC,  iu  the  fire  engine  F.nginef. 
AB,  fixed  between  the  two  forcing-pumps  D  and  E,  p^.^j,,^ 
wrought  with  a  common  double  lever  FG  moving  oti  OCLXII. 
the  centre  H.     The  piftons  in  D  and  E  both  fuck  and  fig.  6. 
force  alternately,  and  are  here  r':  prefer  red  in  their  cit- 
ferent  attions ;  as  are  alio  the  refpective  valves  at  liV 
and  LM. 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  end  of  a  iucking-pipe,  oc- 
cafion?.l!y  to  be  fcrewed  on,  into  a  mOat  or  canal, 
wh.ich  would  fpare  much  hurry  and  labour  in  cafe  of 
fire,  is  alfo  poured  into  the  velfel  AB  ;  and  being 
ftrained  throu(j;h  the  wire  grate  N,  is,  by  the  prefi'ure 
of  the  atmofj^here,  raifed  through  the  valves  K  and 
M  into  the  barrels  of  D  or  E,  when  either  of  their 
forcers  afctnd  ;  whence  again  it  will  be  powerfully  pufhed 
when  they  defcend  into  the  air-velTcl  CC,  through  the 
valves  I  and  L  by  turns  :  by  the  force  whereof  the 
common  air  bet'ween  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  air- 
veffel  O  will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowded 
into  lefs  room,  and  much  comprefTed  ;  and  the  air 
being  a  body  naturally  endowed  with  a  ftrong  and 
lively  fpring,  and  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  itfelt 
every  way  alike  in  fuch  a  circumftance,  bears  ftrongly 
both  againll  the  fides  of  the  veffel  wherein  ic  is  confi- 
ned, and  the  furface  of  the  water  thus  injccfted  ;  and 
fo  makes  a  conltant  regular  ftream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  P  into  the  leather  one  Q,  fcrewed  thereon; 
which  being  flexible,  may  be  led  about  into  rooms 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Should  the  air  contained  in  this  veflelbe  fcoinpreffed 
into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  in  its  natural  ftate,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled  ;  and  as 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fuftain  the  preff"ure 
of  a  fingle  atmofphtre,  it  having  now  a  double  force, 
by  the  power  of  that  fpring  alone  will  throw  water 
into  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  denfity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  And  (hould  this  comprelfure  be  ftill 
augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  at  firll  fill- 
ed the  whole  veffel  be  reduced  into  one- third  of  that 
fpace,  its  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  refift,  and  confe- 
quently  to  raife  the  weight  of  a  treble  atmofphere  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  throw  up  a  jet  of  water  lixty  feet 
high.  And  ftiould  fo  much  water  a^raiti  be  forced  in- 
to the  veffel  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high  : 
and  wherever  the  fervice  (hall  require  a  ftill  greater 
rife  of  water,  more  water  muft  be  thruftinto  this  vef- 
fel; and  the  air  therein  being  thus  driven  by  main 
force  into  a  ftill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  explofion, 
the  gradual  reftitution  thereof  to  its  firft  dimenfions 
is  what  regularly  carries  on  the  ftream  between  the 
ttrokes,  and  renders  it  continual  during  the  operatioa 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  may  be  either  made  on 
the  lifting  or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  of  which  may 
be  left  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  the  fmall 
pipe  F,  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  occa- 
iionally  to  be  fcrewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fides  and  top  of  the  nofcl  H,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
neceffarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  the  forcer  afts, 
will  be  compreffed  at  every  ftroke  by  the  rife  of  the 
water  ;  more  whe-reof  will  be  puihed  through  E  than 
can  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F,  which 

is 
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18  to  be  always  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  opening  of 
the  valve  at  E  :  the  degree  of  which  condenfation, 
and  that  of  the  reftitution  to  its  imtural  ftate  of  den- 
fity,  may  be  obferved  through  the  glaft;- machines,  to 
fal  isfaftion. 

Archimf.des's  screw  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  pump,  and 
receives  its  name  from  it'?  inventor.  Tt  confifts  of  a  long 
cylinder  AB  with  a  hollow  pipe  CD  round  it  ;  and  is 
placed  in  an  oblique  poficion,  with  the  lov/er  end  in  the 
water,  the  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  winch  IK,  fupported  by  the  upright  piece  IR. 

When  this  fcrew  is  inimerfed  in  the  water,  it  imme- 
diately rifes  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C  to  a  level  with 
the  fui  face  of  the  water  EF;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi- 
ral, which  In  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  furface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  fcrew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it 
come  to  the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident 
■with  the  water.  When  it  arrives  at  that  point,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  be  O,  it  cannot  afterwards  poflefs  any 
ether  part  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  loweit  part  of 
the  cylinder:  for  it  cannot  move  from  O  toward  H  or 
G,  bccaufe  they  are  higher  above  the  horizon;  and  as 
this  will  be  coullantly  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  pkin  it  mull 
always  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaiife  the  cylinder  is  in  conltant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  fcrew,  from  O  to  D,  will  by  de- 
grees fucceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  mull  fucceed  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O  to  D,  as  it  comes  on  the  lower  fide  ;  that  is,  it  mull 
afcend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D,  where  it  muft  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
fupport  it. 

There  is  a  fimple  and  eafy  method  of  working  two 
pumps  at  once,  by  mears  of  the  balance  AB,  having 
a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  cquihbrium 
on  the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  the  6th  fi- 
gure. On  the  right  and  left  are  two  boards  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces",  faRened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine. On  thefe  boards  the  perfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  Hands,  and  fupports  himfclf  by  a  crofs  piece 
nailed  to  the  two  pofts  ED,  fig.  5.  At  the  diftance 
of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  the  axis  are  fattened  the 
piftons  MN. 

The  man,  by  leaning  alternately  on  his  right  and 
left  foot,  puts  the  balanc<s  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  or  are  worked,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 
There  mud  be  placed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  as 
F  and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
quiring too  great  velocity. 

n-  Thr  Chain-pump^  A  B,  Is  ordinarily  made  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  and  confilts  of  two 
collateral  fquare  barrels,  and  a  chain  of  piltons  of  the 

'  fame  form,  fixed  at  proper  diftances  thereon.  The 
chain  is  moved  in  thefe  round  a  coarfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  end  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the  flat  piilons, 
and  let  thtm  fold  In  ;  and  they  take  hold  of  the  hnks 
as  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  return  by  the 
othtr.    Tht  machine  is  wrought  cither  by  the  turning 


of  one  handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  requi-  Entertam- 
red,  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  t*^ 'j^f  ,|ts!'^"* 
be  raifed.    A  whole  row  of  the  piilons  (which  go  ...^^  4 
free  of  the  fides  of  the  barrel  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  inch)  are  always  lifting  when  the  pump  is  at  work; 
yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pu(h  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  working,  as  it  is  pretty  brifl<,  cosiniouiy  bring  up 
a  full  bore  of  water  in  the  pump.    This  machine  is 
fo  contrived,  that,  by  the  continual  folding  In  of  the 
piilons,  ftones,  dirt,  and  whatever  happens  to  come 
in  the  way,  may  alfo  be  cleared  ;  and  thei-efoi-e  it  is 
generally  made  ufe  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few- 
ers,  and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 


could  work. 

The  lafl  machine  to 
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be  defcrlbed  confifts  of  fiveT^ie  hy, 

flraulic 


pieces  of  board,  forming  a  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.  The 


handle  C  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  fattened  to  three  poles,  pfa'^tg' 
placed  In  a  triangle,  and  tied  together  at  A.  CCXLIir, 

The  working  of  this  machine  confitls  entirely  Infig  ** 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contains  the  water,  and  di- 
redling  it  In  fuch  manner  that  the  water  may  be  thrown 
in  any  given  direftion.  It  is  evident  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  machine  is  fo  very  eafy,  that  it  may  rather 
be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  recreation 
than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a  man  of  moderate  llrength,  by 
two  ftrokes  in  four  feconds,  can  draw  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  Is,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 


Sect.  VI.  Entertaining  Experiments. 
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I.  Se  VERAL  amufing  appearances  may  be  produced 
by  difguifing  or  diverfifying  a  fyphon.     It  may,  for^^.,Cg(]^ 
example,  be  difguifcd  in  a  cup,  from  which  no  liquor  Tantalus's 
will  fiow  till  the  fluid  Is  raifed  therein  to  a  certain  cup,  &c. 
height  ;  but  when  the  efHux  is  once  begun,  it  will 
continue  till  the  vefTel  Is  emptied.    Thus,  fig.  1 1.  is  a  P'ate 
cup.  In  the  centre  whereof  is  fixed  a  glafs  pipe  ^^'^'^^^^^^^ 
continued  through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put 
another  glafs  tube,  made  air- tight  at  top  by  means  of 
the  cork  at  C  ;  but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holes  made 
at  D,  that  the  water  may  freely  rife  between  the  tubes 
as  the  cup  is  filled.  Till  the  fluid  in  the  cup  filall  have 
gained  the  top  of  the  inmotl  pipe  at  A,  no  motion 
will  appear.    The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
p'pes  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the  denfcr  fluid,  and  paflfing  down  the  Inner  tube,  will 
getaway  at  bottom;  and  the  water,  as  foou  as  the 
top  of  the  Inclofed  tube  fhall  be  covered  thereby,  will 
very  foou  follow,  and  continue  to  rife  In  this  machine, 
as  In  the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  is  run  olf 

This  is  called  by  fome,  a  Tantaluses  cup  ;  and,  to 
humour  the  thought,  a  hollow  figure  is  fometimes  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of  fuch  a  length,  that  when  the 
fluid  is  got  nearly  up  to  the  lips  of  the  man,  the  fyphon 
may  begin  to  aft  and  empty  the  cup. 

This  Is  In  effeft  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fyphon  were  both  within  the  vefTcl,  as  in  fig.  12.  into 
which  the  water  poured  will  rife  in  the  fhorter  leg  of 
the  machine,  by  Its  natural  preffure  upv>?ards,  to  its 
own  level  ;  and  when  it  fliall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  fyphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  as 
D  2  already 
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already  defcrlbed.  An  apple,  an  orange,  or  any  other 
folid,  may  be  put  into  the  veffel,  to  raife  the  water, 
when  it  is  near  the  bend,  to  fet  it  a-running,  by  way 
of  amufement. 

Again,  let  the  handle  of  the  cup,  fig.  i  i.  be  hol- 
low ;  kt  the  tube  CD,  fcrewed  therein,  communicate 
freely  with  the  water  poured  into  the  cup,  that  it  may 
rife  equally  in  bo;h.  Being  once  above  the  level  ED, 
it  will  overflow,  and  defcending  through  the  cavity 
DB,  will  empty  the  cup  of  its  liquor. 

2.  The  device  called  the  fountain  at  command,  a6?s 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  fyphon  in  the  cup. 
Let  two  vtiTels  A  and  B  be  joined  together  by  the 
pipe  C,  which  opens  into  them  both.  Let  A  be  opened 
at  top,  B  clofe  both  at  top  and  bottom  (fave  only  a 
fmall  hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out  of  the  veffel  B), 
and  A  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  hold  about  fix  times  as 
much  water  as  B.  ^et  a  fyphon  DEF  be  foldered  to 
the  veffel  D,  fo  that  the  part  Diif  may  be  within  the 
vciTel,  and  F  without  it  ;  the  end  D  almolt  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  the  end  F  below  the  le- 
vel of  D  :  the  veffel  B  hanging  to  A  by  the  pipe  C 
(foldered  into  both),  and  the  whole  fuppurted  by  the 
pillars  G  and  H  upon  the  ifand  L  1.  he  bore  of  the 
pipe  mult  be  coniiderably  lefs  than  the  bore  of  the 
fyphon. 

The  whole  being  thus  conftru£ted,  let  the  veffel  A 
be  filled  with  waur,  which  will  ran  through  the  pipe 
C,  and  fill  the  veffel  B.  When  B  is  filled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyphon  at  E,  the  water  will  run  through  the 
fyphon.  and  be  difcharged  at  F.  But  as  the  bore  of 
the  fyphon  is  larger  than  the  bore  of  '.he  pipe,  the  fy- 
phon ^iil  run  fa  iter  than  the  pipe,  and  will  foon  empty 
the  veffel  B  ;  upon  which  the  water  will  ccafe  from 
running  through  'he  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipe  C  re- 
fills the  veffel  B,  and  then  it  will'bcgin  to  run  ab  be- 
fore. And  thus  the  fyphon  will  continue  to  rtni  and 
flop  alternately,  until  all  the  water  in  the  vtffel  A  has 
run  through  the  pipe  C.  -  So  that,  after  a  few  trials, 
one  may  eafily  gucfs  about  what  time  the  fyphon  will 
flop,  and  when  it  will  begin  to  run  ;  and  then,  to 
amufe  others,  he  may  call  out,  *^Jiopf'  or  "  r««,"  ac- 
cordingly. 

3.  This  figure  reprefents  a  very  pretty  portable  foun- 
tain, which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted, 
will  play  a  jet  nearly  as  high  as  the  rtfervoir,  till  the 
fluid  is  exhaufted  ;  and  then  turned  up  on  the  other 
end,  the  fame  thing  will  happen,  and  a  real  ckpfydra,  or 
water- clock,  be  thereby  formed. 

This  device  confifts  of  two  hollow  veffels,  A  and  B, 
communicating  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tubes  C  and  D  ;  at  the  ends  of  which,  E  and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages  to  diredt  the  jet.  G  and  H  are 
two  open  tubes,  foldered  into  t  ie-bottom  of  the  bafons 
belonging  to  A  and  B,  through  which  the  water  flows 
in,  and  l;lls  thofe  veffels  to  a  certain  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  lengla.  They  by  their  difpofition 
alfo  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  the  fame  way, 
when  the  machine  is  turned  upfide  down. 

4.  Piovidt  a  cylindric  veffel  of  j^lafs  or  china,  ABCD, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  four  inches  diameter.  Make 
a  hole  in  its  bottom,  in  which  glue  a  fmall  glals-tube 
E,  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  wnofe 
end  has  been  partly  clofed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  fo 
that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  water  to  pafs  out  but  by 
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drops,  and  that  very  flowly.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vef-  Entertain- 
fel  with  a  circle  of  wood  F,  in  the  centre  of  which  '"S  «itperi- 
make  a  round  hole  about  half  an  inch  diameter. 

Have  a  glafs  tube  GH,  a  foot  high,  and  a  quarter  " 
of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  at  one  end  let  it  have  a  fmall 
glafs  globe  I,  to  which  you  may  hang  a  weight  L,  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  equilibrio,  on  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  water;  or  you  may  pour  a  fmall  qumtity  of 
mercury  into  the  tube,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Fi!l  the 
veffel  with  water  ;  put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
the  cover  F,  through  the  hole  of  which  the  tube 
mull  pafs  freely  up  and  down.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  veffel,  the  tube  will  con- 
tinue to  defcend  till  it  come  to  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  pafte  on  the  tube  a  graduated  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  veffel  when  nearly  full  of  water.  Hang 
a  watch  by  it,  fet  to  a  certain  hour ;  and  as  the  tube 
defcends,  mark  the  hours,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
hoiu's.  If  the  vtfl'el  be  lufficiently  large,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  it  w  ill  go  for  1  2  hours,  a 
day,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  pleafe,  and  requires  no 
other  trouble  than  that  of  pouring  in  water  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  Care  muft  be  had,  however,  that  the 
water  be  clean  ;  for  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  wilt 
in  time  flop  the  fmall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  leaft  render 
the  motion  of  the  water  irregular. 

The  veffel  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  pipe  at  bottom 
fhould  be  glafs,  that  its  fmall  apertin-e  may  not  alter  by 
ule.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  tube  of  one  of  thefe 
clocks  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  another :  for  though 
the  veffel  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  perfeftly  cylindrical  throughout ;  nor  is  it  cafy  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  veffel  exadlly  of 
the  fame  dimenfion  with  that  of  another. 

5.  The  Hon.  Mr  Charles  Hamilton  has  defcribed  Cle^fydra, 
a  curious  clepfydra  or  water-clock  of  new  conftruc-  %'  ?• 
tion.  An  open  canal  e  e,  fupplied  with  a  conftant 
and  equal  llream  by  the  fyphoa  has  at  each  end 
/ f,  open  pipes  of  exadly  equal  bores,  which  deliver 
the  water  that  runs  along  the  canal  e,  alternately 
into  the  veffels  g  l,g  2,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  raife 
the  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  tantalus  /,  exadly  in 
an  hour.  The  canal  e  e  is  equally  poifed  by  the  two 
pipes  /  I,  /  2,  upon  a  centre  r,  the  ends  of  the  canal 
e  are  raifed  alternately,  as  the  cups  2  *  are  depreffed, 
to  which  they  are  connected  by  lines  running  over 
the  pullies  /  /.  The  cups  z  z  are  fixed  at  each  end  of 
the  balance  m  m,  which  moves  up  and  down  upon  its 
centre  v.  «  1,  «  2,  Are  the  edges  of  two  wheels  or 
pullies,  moving  different  ways  alternately,  and  fitted 
to  the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  cavity 
of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the 
wheel  n  moves  one  way,  that  i«,  in  the  dire£tion  of 
the  minute  hand,  meet  the  teeth  of  the.  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylinder  with  it,  and,  when  n  moves  the  con- 
trary way,  flip  over  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth  not 
meeting,  but  receding  from  each  other.  One  or  other 
of  thefe  wheels  n  n  continually  moves  0  in  the  fame 
diretlion,  with  an  equable  and  uninterrupted  motion. 
A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  wheeh  havmg  at 
one  end  a  weight  x,  always  out  of  water,  which  equi- 
ponderates v-  'ith  y  at  the  other  end.  when  kept  floating 
on  the  furface  ot  the  water  in  the  veffel  which  y  muit 
always  be  ;  the  two  cups  2;,  a,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
balance,  keep  it  in  eguilibriQ,  till  one  of  them  is  forced 
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Inter  ain-  down  by  the  weight  and  impulfe  of  the  water,  which 
ig  cxperi-  jj  receives  from  the  tantalus  tti:  each  of  thefe  cups 
a,  z,  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  its  own  A,  h,  which  emp- 
ties it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from  g,  and 
leaves  tht  two  cups  again  in  equ'dihj'io  :  j  is  a  drain  to 
carry  off  the  water.    The  dial-plate,  &c.^eeds  no 
defcription.    The  motion  of  the  clepfydr^s  effeded 
thus:  As  the  end  of  the  canal  e  e,  fixed  to  the  pipe 
f  I,  IS,  in  the  figure,  the  loweft,  all  the  water  fupplied 
by  the  tvphon  runs  through  the  pipe/i ,  into  the  vcffel 
g  I,  till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  cantalus  t ;  when  it 
immediately  runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  z,  at  the  end  of 
the  balance  m,  and  force*  it  down  ;  the  balance  moving 
on  its  centre  v    When  one  fide  of  m  is  brought  down, 
the  firing  which  count 6ls  it  to  /  i,  running  over  the 
pulley  /,  railes  the  end /i,  of  the  canal  e,  vk'hich  turns 
upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than  /  2  ;  confequently,  all 
the  water  which  runs  through  the  fyphon  d  pafles 
through  /  2  into  g  2,  till  the  fame  operation  is  per- 
formed in  that  vefftl,  and  fo  on  alternately.    As  the 
height  the  water  rifes  in  g  in  an  hnur,  dzz.  from  s  to  jf, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  n,  the  float  j/rifing 
throut^h  that  hcii;ht  almg  with  the  water,  lets  the 
weight  X  aft  upon  the  puUfv  «,  which  carries  with  it 
the  cylinder  o ;  and  this,  making  a  revolution,  caufes  the 
index  k  to  defcribe  an  hour  on  the  dial  plate.  This  re 
volution  is  performed  by  the  pulley  n  i  ;  the  next  is 
performed  by  n  2,  whilll  n  i  goes  back,  as  the  wacer 
in  ^  I  runs  out  through  the  tantalus;  for_y  muft  fol 
low  the  water,  as  its  weight  increafes,  out  of  it.  The 
axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  fame  way  ;  the  index  p 
delcribes  the  minutes  ;  each  tantalus  muH  be  wider  than 
the  fyphon,  that  the  vefTels  gg  may  be  emptied  as  low 
as  J,  before  the  water  returns  to  them. 

6.  To  the  tube  wherein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a  fphe 
rical  or  lenticular  head,  AB,  made  of  a  plate  ot  metal, 
ter  in  form  perforated  at  top  with  a  great  number  of  little 
cf.lhwWcF.  holes.  The  water  rifing  with  vehemence  towards  AB, 
fig.  a.        will  be  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and 

afterwards  broke,  and  difperfed  into  the  fineit  drops. 
A  fountain      7-  To  the  tube  AB,  folder  two  fpherical  fcgments  C 
which        and  D,  almoft  touching  each  other;  with  a  fcrew  E, 
ft)rc,^'stht       contradl  or  amplify  the  interftice  or  chink  at  plea- 
io^moli  Others  choofe  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft,  in 

tab !e  cloth,  a  fpherical  or  lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube, 
fig  3         The  water  fpouting  through  the  chink,  or  cleft,  will 

expand  itfeif  in  manner  of  a  cloth. 
The  glolia  8.  Make  a  hollow  globe  A,  of  copper  or  lead,  and  of 
l  ir  fountain  3  fj^g  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  comes 
r'cXLin  ^''""^  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Pierce  a 
f,g.  lo.  '  number  of  fmall  holes  thro'  this  globe,  that  all  tend 
towards  its  centre;  obferving,  however,  that  the  dia- 
meters of  all  thefe  holes,  taken  together,  mull  not 

(exceed  that  of  the  pipe  at  the  part  from  whence  the 
water  flows.  Annex  to  it  a  pipe  B,  of  fuch  height  as 
you  think  convenient ;  and  let  it  be  fcrewed  at  C,  to 
the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flows.  The  water  that 
comes  from  the  jet  rufhing  with  violence  into  the  globe, 
will  be  forced  out  at  the  holes,  with  the  diredion  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  will  produce  a  very  plea- 
fing  fphere  of  water. 

9.  Procure  a  little  figure  m?.de  of  cork,  as  AB, 
which  you  may  paint,  or  drefs  in  a  light  fluff,  after 
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your  own  fancy.  In  this  figure  you  are  to  place  the 
fmall  holiow  cone  C,  made  of  thin  leaf-biafs.  "Whea 


the  figure  is  placed  on  the  jet-d*eau  that  plays  in  aEntertain- 

perpendicular  diredion,  it  will  remain  fufpended  on 

the  top  of  the  water,  and  perform  a  great  variety  of.      ^'  f 

motions. 

If  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
very  light,  be  placed  on  a  fimilar  jet,  it  will,  in  like 
manner,  remain  fufpended,  revolving  on  its  centre,  and 
fpreading  the  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  repre- 
fented  by  fig.  6  or  Plate  CCXLIV.  fig.  i.  — But  note, 
that  as  it  is  neccffary  the  ball,  &c,  when  on  the  de- 
fcent,  ihould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular  where- 
in it  rofe  (iiuce  otherwile  it  would  mifs  the  flream  and 
fall  downright),  fuch  a  fountain  fhould  only  be  played 
in  a  place  free  from  w  ind.  53 

10.  Make  a  hollow  leaden  cone  A,  whofe  axis  is  one- The  liemt- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  its  bafe.    The  circle  C,  ^^at  ^t^^'^J'^^^^ 
forms  its  bafc,  mull  be  in  proportion  to  the  furface  ofpjj^.^, 
water  that  flt>ws  from  the  jei  on  which  it  is  to  be  pla-  COXLV, 
ced,  that  it  may  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  fides.  Tofig- 

the  cone  join  the  pipe  B,  which  ferves  not  only  as  a 
fupport,  but  is  to  be  pierce<l  with  a  number  of  holes, 
that  it  may  fupply  the  cone  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  Screw  the  tube  jull  mentioned  to  the  top  of 
that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds. — The  water  that 
rufhes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  over  its 
circumference,  and  form  a  hemifpherical  cafcade.  If 
this  piece  be  fo  conftruded  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
reverfed  pofition,  it  will  produce  a  fountain  in  the  form 
of  a  vafe,  (fee  fig.  2  )  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  be  placed  on 
the  fame  pipe.,  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafcade 
underneath  which  by  their  variety  will  produce  a  very 
pleafing  appearance.  54 

1 1 .  Let  there  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  fphere,  that  The  w*ter-; 
are  very  fhal low  :  and  let  them  be  fo  joined  together, 

that  the  circular  fpace  between  them  may  be  very  nar-  (jc\l,^v. 
row.  Fix  them  vertically  to  a  pipe  from  whence  a  jiifig.  5. 
proceeds.  In  that  part  by  v.'hich  the  p<.rtions  of  the 
fphere  are  joined,  there  muil  be  made  a  number  of 
holes  ;  then  the  water  rulhiug  into  the  narrow  cavity 
will  be  forced  out  from  the  holes,  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar figure  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  plute.  This  piece  re- 
quires a  large  quantity  and  force  of  water  to  make  it 
appear  to  advantage. 

Several  pieces  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  over  each 
other,  in  a  horizontal  din-dion,  and  lo  that  the  fame 
pipe  may  fupply  them  all  with  water  (fee  fig.  6.  of 
plate  CCXLV.)  It  is  proper  to  ohferve,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  thefe  pieces  mull  continually  diminifh,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  diftance  from  the  bottom.  5^ 

I  2.  Make  a  hollow  circle  A,  the  fides  of  which  are  toThf  revol- 
be  pierced  with  12  or  15  holes,  made  in  an  inclined S  ■^''^'*^'* 
diiedion  :   or  you  may  place  the  like  number  of  fmrdl  pj.Jfg 
tubes  round  the  circle.     Fix  this  circle  on  the  tup  j  .  vLllI. 
of  a  jet,  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  turn  freely  round. %•  8' 
The  water  rufhing  violently  into   the   hollow  circle 
will  keep  it  it  continual  motion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
forcing  cut  of  the  holts  or  imall  tuoes,  will  form  a  re- 
volving figure  with  rays  in  different  diredions,  as  in 
the  plate. 

13.  Provide  a  ftrong  copper  veffel  A,  of  fuch  figure  as  The  com- 
you  think  convenient  ;  in  which  f.ilder  a  pipe  BE,  of  F'^^-'^  J"-'^ 
the  fame  metal.   Let  there  be  a  cock  a*^  H,  wfii..;h  louilj!  ^''"^ 
be  made  fo  tight  ihat  n©  air  can  pals  by  ir.     The. pipe  "'" 
Bill  muft  go  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  vtffcl,  bnt 

not: 
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not  touch  It.  There  muft  be  another  pipe  F,  at  whofe 
extremity  G  there  is  a  very  fmall  hole:  this  pipe  mull 
be  fere  wed  into  the  former. 

The  vcffel  being  thus  difpofed,  take  a  good  fyringe; 
and  placing  the  end  of  it  in  the  hole  at  G,  open  the 
cock,  and  force  the  air  into  the  veffel  ;  then  turn  ihe 
cock  and  take  out  the  fyringe.  Repeat  this  operation 
feveral  times,  till  the  air  in  the  vtfltl  be  Itrongly  con- 
denfcd.  Then  fill  the  fyringe  with  water,  and  force  it 
into  the  veflVl,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  air  ; 
and  repeat  this  operation  till  you  can  force  no  more 
water  into  the  veflel ;  then  fliut  the  cock.  This  vcffel 
will  be  always  ready  to  perform  an  extempore  jet  d'eau  : 
for,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  fpring  of  the  cuniprelfed 
air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  violence,  and 
the  jet  v>'ill  continue,  though  conltantly  decreaiiag  in 
force,  till  t!i-"  water  is  all  exhaulted,  or  the  uir'wiih- 
in  the  vcfil-l  is  come  to  the  fame  denfity  with  that 
without. 

14.  Let  there  be  made  a  tin  vefTel,  about  fix  inches 
high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of 
this  veflVl  muil  be  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide; 
and  in  its  bottom  make  a  great  number  of  fmall  holes 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  fevving  needle.  Plunge 
this  vcffel  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open  ;  and  whem 
it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water. 
So  long  as  the  veffel  remains  corked,  no  water  what- 
ever will  come  out  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  uncorked,  the 
water  will  iffue  out  from  the  fmall  holes  at  its  bottom. 
You  rnuit  obferve,  that  if  the  holes  at  its  bottom 
of  the  veffel  be  move  than  one  fixth  of  an  Inch  diame- 
ter, or  if  they  be  in  too  great  number,  the  water  will 
run  out  though  the  veffel  be  corked  ;  for  then  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  air  againd  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  will  not 
be  fufficient  to  confine  the  water, 
fu^l  An  experiment  iimilar  to  this  Is  made  with  a  glafs 
filled  with  water,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed. 
The  glafs  is  then  inverted  ;  and  the  water,  by  the 
preffure  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the  glafs. 
That  the  paper,  though  the  feeming,  is  not  the  real, 
fupport  of  the  water,  will  appear  from  n°  25.  ' 
,y  15.  In  this  fountain,  the  air  being  compreffed  by 
mn-  the  concealed  fall  of  water,  makes  a  jet,  which,  after 
fome  continuance,  is  conhdered  by  the  ignorant  as  a 
perpetual  motion  ;  becaufe  they  imagine  that  the  fame 
'  water  which  fell  from  the  jet  arifes  again.  The  boxes 
CE  and  DYX  being  clofe,  we  fee  only  the  bafon 
ABW,  with  a  hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water  fpout- 
ing  at  B  falls  ;  but  that  water  does  not  come  up  again  j 
for  It  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  box 
DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  air  through  the 
afcending  pipe  YZ,  Into  the  cavity  of  the  box  CE, 
where,  preffmg  upon  the  water  that  Is  in  it,  it  forces 
it  out  through  the  fpouting  pipe  OB,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  water  In  CE  ;  fo  that  this  whole  play  Is  only 
whilft  the  water  contained  in  CE,  having  fpouttd  out, 
falls  dov*'n  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  cavity  DYX. 
The  force  of  the  jet  is  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
the  pipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  DY  above  one 
another  :  the  height  of  the  water,  meafured  from  the 
bafon  ABW  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  the  height  meafilred 
from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface  of  the  water  In 
the  middle  cavity  at  CE.  Now,  fince  the  furface  CE 
is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  DY  always  rifmg, 


the  height  of  the  jet  muft  continually  decreafcv  till  ItE  ifcrtain- 
is  ihorter  by  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  cavicy  CE,  ^-''peu 
•which  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity 
DY.  which  is  always  filling  ;  and  when  the  jet  is  fal- 
len fo  low,  it  immediately  ceafes.  The  air  is  repre- 
fented  by  the  points  in  this  figuie.  To  prepare  this 
fountain  for  playing,  which  fhould  be  done  unobferved, 
pour  in  water  at  W,  till  the  cavity  DXY  is  filled  ; 
then  Invert  the  fountain,  and  the  water  will  run  f.ronn 
the  cavity  DXY  Into  the  cavity  CE,  which  may  be 
known  to  be  full,  when  the  water  urns  out  at  B'  held 
down.  Set  the  fountain  up  again,  and,  in  order  to 
make  It  play,  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the 
bafon  A  'dW  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe 
WX,  It  will  begin  to  play,  and  coniiime  as  long  as 
there  Is  any  water  in  CE.  You  may  then  pour  back 
the  water  left  in  the  bafon  ABW,  into  any  veilcl,  and 
invert  the  fountain,  which,  being  fet  upright  again, 
vt'ill  be  made  to  play,  by  putting  back  the  water 
poured  out  into  ABW  ;  and  fo  on  as  often  as  you 
plcafe. 

The  fountain  fig.  3.  Is  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  ha- 
ving double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed  cavi- 
ties, it  plays  as  high  again.  In  order  to  undetftand  it» 
ftrudfure,  fee  fig.  7.  The  bafon  is  A,  the  four  cavi- 
ties are  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  from  which  the  water  through 
the  pipe/ G  fpouts  up  to  double  the  height  of  the 
fountain,  the  air  at  E,  which  drives  It,  being  doubly 
condenfed.  The'water  going  down  the  pipe  i  {e.  gr. 
three  feet  long),  condenfes  the  air  that  goes  up  into 
'the  cavity  C  through  the  pipe  2,  fo  as  to  make  it  t"^.. 
ffronger  than  the  common  air;  then  the  water,  which 
falling  In  the  pipe  3  from  C  to  D,  Is  capable,  by  the 
height  of  Its  fall,  of  condenfing  the  air  at  E,  fo  as  to 
make  It  —  ftronger,  being  puihed  at  C  by  air  already 
condenfed  into  lefs  fpace,  caufcs  the  air  at  E  to  be 
condenfed  twice  as  much  ;  that  is,  to  be  f  llronger 
than  common  air  ;  and  therefore  it  will  make  the  wa- 
ter at  G  fpout  out  with  twice  the  force,  and  rife  twice 
as  high  as  it  would  do  If  the  fountain  had  been  of 
the  iame  ttrutlure  with  the  former.  In  playing  this 
fountain  turn  it  upfide  down,  and  taking  out  the  plugs 
g,  h,  fill  the  two  cavities  C  and  and  having  Hint  the 
iioles  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright,  and  pour  fome 
water  into  the  bafon  A,  and  the  jet  will  play  out  at  G; 
but  the  fountain  will  begin  to  play  too  foon,  and  there- 
fore the  belt  way  is  to  have  a  cock  in  the  pipe  3, 
which,  being  open,  whilft  the  cavities  C  and  E  are 
filled,  and  ffiut  again  before  the  fountain  is  fet'up,  will 
keep  the  water  thrown  into  the  bafon  from  going  down 
the  pipe  I,  and  that  of  the  cavity  C  from  going  down 
the  pipe  3,  by  which  means  the  fountain  will  not  play 
before  Its  time,  which  will  be  as  foon  as  the  cock  is 
opened. 

1 6.  Procure  a  tin  veffel  ABC,  five  inches  high  and  The  mag! 
four  in  diameter  ;  and  let  it  be  clofed  at  top.     To  the  cat  cafciac; 
bottom  of  this  veffel  let  there  be  foldered  the  pipe  DE,  %  S* 
of  ten  Inches  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  :  this 
pipe  muft  be  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  end  muft 
be  above  the  water  in  the  veflel.    To  the  bottom  alfo 
fix  five  or  fix  fmall  tubes  F,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter.    By  thefe  pipes  the  water  contained  in 
the  veflel  Is  to  run  flowly  out. 

Place  this  machine  on  a  fort  of  tin  bafon  GH,  In 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  hole  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
5  diameter. 
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diameter.  To  this  tube  DE,  fix  fome  pieces  that  may 
fuppnrt  the  velTel  over  the  bafon  ;  and  obferve  that  the 
end  D,  of  the  tube  DE,  muft  be  liitle  more  than  one 
quarter  of  nn  inch  from  the  bafon.  There  muft  be  alto 
another  vefTel  placed  under  the  bafon,  to  receive  the 
water  that  runs  from  it. 

Now,  the  fmall  pipes  difcharging  more  water  into 
the  bafi.'n  than  can  run  out  at  the  hole  in  its  centre,  the 
water  wiU  rife  in  the  bafon,  above  the  hnver  end  of  the 
pipe  DE,  and  prevent  the  air  from  getting  into  the 
veffel  AB  ;  ^nd  confequenily  the  water  will  ceafe  to 
flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  But  the  water  continuing 
to  flow  from  the  bafon,  the  air  will  have  liberty  again  to 
enter  the  vefTcl  AB,  by  the  tube  DE,  and  the  water 
will  again  flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  Thus  they  will 
alternately  ftop  and  flow  as  long  as  any  water  remains 
in  the  veflc-1  AB. 

As  you  will  eafily  know,  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 
water,  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  by  the 
■fall  of  it,  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,  you  may 
fafely  predlft  the  change  ;  or  you  may  command 
them  to  run  or  Hop,  and  they  will  feem  to  obey  your 
orders. 

17.  This  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can- 
dles placed  round  it  are  lighted,  and  Itops  when  thofe 
candles  are  extinguiflied.  It  is  conftruaed  as  follows. 
Provide  two  cylindrical  vefl'els,  AB  and  CD.  Con-, 
ntct  them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  as  HL,  FB,  &c. 
fo  that  the  air  may  defcend  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lower  veffeh  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candlefticks  H,  &c. 
and  to  the  hollow  cover  CF,  of  the  lower  vefl'el,  fit  a 
fmall  tube  EF,  furniflied  with  a  cock  G,  and  reachmg 
almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefl"el.  In  G  let  there  be 
an  aperture  with  a  fcrew,  whereby  water  may  be  poured 
into  CD.     -  . 

Now,  the  candles  at  H,  &c.  being  lighted,  the  air 
in  the  contiguous  pipes  will  be  thereby  rarified,  and 
the  jet  from  the  fmall  tube  EF  will  begin  to  play  :  as 
the  air  becomes  more  rarified,  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
increafe,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  till  the  water  in 
the  lower  vefTel  is  exhaulted.  It  is  evident,  that  as  the 
motion  of  the  jet  is  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
if  they  be  extinguifted,  the  fountain  mud  prefently 

ftop.  1     r  • 

18.  This  fountain  is  contrived  to  play  by  the  Ipring 
of  the  air,  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  ierves 
alfo  for  a  dial  at  the  fame^  time.  GNS  is  a  hollow 
globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  fup- 
ported  bv  a  fmall  inverted  bafon,  retting  on  a  frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs,  between  which  there  is  a  large 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter-  In  the  leg  C  there  is  a 
concealed  pipe,  proceeding  from  G,thc  bottom  of  the 
infide  of  the  globe,  along  HV,  and  joining  an  upright 
pipe  u  I,  for  making  a  jet  at  I.  1  he  fliort  pipe  I  u, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a  valve  at  u  un- 
der the  horizontal  part  HV,  and  another  valve  at  V 
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above  it,  and  under  th*  cock.  Sc.  At  the  north  poIeEntertain- 
N,  there  is  a  fcrew  for  opening  a  hole,  through'  which  |[|^^^^^P^"" 
the  globe  is  fupplied  with  water.  When  the  globe  is  ' 
half  filled,  let  the  machine  be  fet  in  a  garden,  and  as 
the  fun  heats  the  copper  and  rarifies  the  included  air, 
the  air  will  prefs  upon  the  water,  which,  defcending 
through  the  pipe  GCHV,  will  lift  up  the  valve  V,  and 
fhut  the  valve  u,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out 
at  1,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a  long  time  if  the  fua 
fhines,  and  the  adjutage  be  fmall.  At  night,  as  the  air 
condenfes  again  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air  prtffing 
into  the  adjutage  I,  will  fliut  the  valve  V,  bat  by'its 
preffure  on  the  bafon  Du¥L,  puih  up  the  water  which 
has  been  played  in  the  day-time  through  the  valve  u, 
and  the  pipe  mHG  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill  it  up 
again  to  the  fame  height  which  it  had  at  firif,  and  the 
next  fun- fnine  will  caufe  the  fountain  to  play  again, 
&c.  The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from 
playing  till  you  think  proper  :  a  fmall  jet  will  play  fix 
or  eight  hours. 

If  the  globe  be  fet  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
reftified  before  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour-lines  or  me- 
ridians drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  and  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a  good  dial :  the  fun  then  fliining  upon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe  as  it  does  on  the  earth  itfelf.  This 
fountain  was  invented  by  Dr  Defaguliers.  _  <5? 

19.  There  is  a  pretty  contrivance,  by  which  the  foe-  J.^^j^J'^j, 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altered,  that  it  rifes  and  .^'^^^^ 
finks  in  water  at  our  pleafure.  Let  little  images  of  men, 
about  an  inch  high,  of  coloured  glaTs,  be  befpoke  at  a 
glafa-houfe  ;  and  let  them  be  made  fo  as  to  be  hollow 
within,  but  fo  as  to  have  a  fmall  opening  into  this  hol- 
low, either  at  the  fole  of  the  foot  or  clfewhere.  Let 
them  be  fet  afloat  in  a  clear  glafs  phial  of  water,  filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  ;  then 
let  the  bottle  have  its  mouth  clofed  with  a  bladder, 
clofely  tied  round  its  neck,  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcape 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  images  themfelves  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,  or  ra- 
ther a  Uttle  more  light,  and  confequently  float  near  the 
furface.  Now  when  we  prefs  dosvri  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  a;ul  thus 
prefs  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  boitk:^ 
the  water  being  prefTed  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening:  thus  the  air 
within  the  images  will  be  prcfl'ed  more  clofely  together, 
and  being  alfo  more  filled  with  water  now  than  b':fore, 
the  images  will  become  more  heavy,  and  will  confe- 
quently defcsnd  to  the  bottom  ;  but,  upon  taking  off 
the  preffure  from  above,  the  air  within  them  will  again 
drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  the  fame 
heights  as  before.  If  the  cavities  in  fome  of  the  ima- 
ges be  greater  than  thofe  in  others,  they  will  rife  and 
fall  differently,  which  makes  the  experiment  more 
amufing. 
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HYDROTHORAX,  a  cojleftion  of  water  in  the 
breafl.    See  (the  Index  fubjolned  to)  Medicine. 

HYDRUNTUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  and  com- 
modious port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there  was  a  flior- 
ter  paffage  to  Apollonia  (Pliny- )    Famous  for  its  au- 
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tiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Now  Olranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.    E.  Long.  19^  15'.  N.  Lat. 

HYEMANTES,  (in  the  primitive  church),  offen- 

ders 
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Hygeia   dew  who  had  been  guihy  of  fuch  enormities,  that  they 
Hyerome-  ^^^^       allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
jgr,    "  with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  ftand 
fc— Y— J  without,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

^         HYGETA,  in  mythology.    See  Health. 

HYGIEINE,  ry,tiy„,  formed  of  ^y^c^  «<  found, 
healthy,"  that  branch  of  medicine  which  confiders 
health,  and  difcovers  proper  means  and  remedies,  with 
their  ufe,  in  the  prefervation  of  that  ftate. 

The  objefts  of  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non- 
naturals.    See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c. 

Hygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into 
three  parts  ;  prophylaftice,  which  forefees  and  pre- 
vents difeafes;  fynteritice,  employed  in  preferving 
health  ;  and  analeptice,  whofe  office  is  to  cure  difeafes, 
and  reftore  health. 

HYGINUS  (CaiusJuHus),  a  grammarian,  the  freed- 
man  of  Auguftus,  and  the  friend  of  Ovid,  was  born  in 
Spain,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.  He 
wrote  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  ;  all  of  which  are  loft,  except  fome  fables,  and 
a  work  entitled  jljironomlcon  Poeticon;  and  even  thefe 
are  come  down  to  us  very  imperfedl.  The  beft  edition 
of  thtfe  remains  is  that  of  Munker,  publiftied  with 
fome  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  2  vols  8vo,  1681,  un- 
der the  title  of  Mythographi  Latini. 

HYGROMETER,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  every  fubftance  which  fwells  in  moift,  and 
fhrinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy- 
grometei  ;  yet  this  kind  of  inftrument  is  far  from  be- 
ing as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  gene- 
ral principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  con- 
ftrudled.  I.  The  lengthening  and  fhortening  of  ftrlngs 
by  drynefs  and  moifture,  or  their  twifting  and  untwift- 
ing  by  the  fame.  2.  The  fwelling  and  fhrinking  of 
folid  fubftances  by  moifture  or  drynefs  ;  and,  3.  By 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of  particular  bo- 
dies whofe  nature  Is  to  abfoi  b  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

1.  On  the  firft  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Smeaton  hath 
conftruded  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
had  appeared  before  ;  and  of  which  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  In  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfiftlons. 

•*  Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac- 
curate and  fenfible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen 
cord  of  a  confiderable  length,  I  quickly  found,  that, 
though  it  was  more  than  fufficiently  fufceptlble  of  eve- 
ry change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  ftate  of  length- 
ening. Though  this  change  was  the  greateft  at  tirft, 
yet  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
■would  bring  it  to  a  certainty  ;  and,  furthermore,  it 
feemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moifture  grew  lefs.  Now,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  like- 
lihood ef  finding  any  fubftance  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
differences  of  moifture  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof ;  this  kd  me  to  confider  of  a 
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conftruftion  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft-  Hygrome 
ment ;  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inftrument 

is  aduated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to  abfo- '  

lute  length,  and  difference  of  length  under  given  de- 
grees of  moifture,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  of  a  mate- 
rial departure  from  its  original  fcale,  it  might  be  re- 
dily  reftored  thereto  ;  and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
iiumber  of  hygrometers  fimilarly  conttruded,  might, 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  fame 
language. 

"  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter- 
minable in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boIUng  water.  In  hke  manner,  to  conftrud  hy- 
grometers which  ftiall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is 
neceffary  to  eftabhfti  two  different  degrees  of  a  moi- 
fture which  (hall  be  as  fixed  in  themfelves,  and  to  which 
we  can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  poffible. 

"  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  fubftance  per- 
fedly  wet,  which  feems  fufficiently  determinable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  perfed  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A  readinefs 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubftance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moifture  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  nor  a  moderate  cx- 
pofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  fhall  injure  its  tex- 
ture  ;  are  properties  requifite  to  the  firft  mover  of  fuch 
an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  mannei  exclude  all  fubftances 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  befides  hempen  and  flaxen 
threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of  them. 

"  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1  758,  I  conftruded 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  poffible,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  on  fimilar  or  diffimilar  treat- 
ment. The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  into  too  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees 
of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  of  o  denotes  perfed 
dry;  and  the  numbers  incieafe  with  the  degrees  of 
moifture  to  100,  which  denotes  perfed  wet. 

"  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paflage  or  ftalrcafe,  where  they  would 
be  very  little  afleded  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  poffible  in  the  infide  of 
the  houfe,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees ;  but  as 
thefe  comparifons  necelfarily  took  up  fome  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 
altogether  to  my  hking,  which  was,  that  the  fl=jxen 
cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  refiftance 
to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moifture  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituatlon 
above  mentioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 
within  the  firft  30'^  of  the  fcale;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  fteam  of  a  wafti-houfe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therefore  defirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  fallne  na- 
ture, which  ftiould  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
trad  moifture ;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  changesof  the  moifture  in  the  atmofphere,  tra- 
vel oyer  a  greater  part  of"  the  fcale  of  100.  How  to  do 
this  in  a  regular  and  fixed  quantity,  was  the  fubjed  of 
many  experiments,  and  feveral  years  interrupted  inquiry. 
AtlaftI tried  the  one  hereafter  defcribed,  which  feemed 
»  to 
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lo  atifwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure  ;  and  tlio'    to  the  wire  GI,  at  ^ny  place  of  the  tlud  i  updn  the  Hygrome- 
upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  ever   index  KL. 
this  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu- 
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rate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermomtters  are,  yet 
if  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagtcements  of  an  hygrome- 
ter-within  P^rt  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will  pro- 

bably be  of  life  in  fome  philofophical  inquiries,  in  lieu 
of  inftruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
any  common  fcale  at  all. 

*♦  Fig.  1.  and  2.  ABC  is  Sni  orthographic  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  inftrument  feen  in  front  in  its  true 
■proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inftru- 
ment feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  reprefents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fufpendedby  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs-wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in- 
dex, &c.  from  injury;  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

"  Fig.  3.  (hows  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  ftiortened,  and  the  box-cover  re- 
moved; in  which  the  fame  letters  reprefent  the  fame 


"  I.  In  this  conftruftion,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from:  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  direftion  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  fiides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

2.  The  pofition  of  the  direfting  piece  RR  is  ft) 
determined  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  thro' 
o  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index;  con- 
fequently,  ais  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  hne  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

"  3,  When  the  divided  arch  of  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance);  then 


parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures  ;  GI  are  two  loops  the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
or  long  links  of  brafs-wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in-  coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  which 
dex  KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The  are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divlfiona* 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  firained  by  a  weight  and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois. — It  is  obvious,  ing  coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  ftiortcns,  the  extreme  geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  fi- 
end of  the  index  rifef,  and  falls,  and  fucceffivcly  pafies  tuations  of  the  fcale  ;  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed 


over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  too  equal  divifions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Aiding  rnler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
dircdling  piece  RR., fixed  by  fcrews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  fcale 
and  ruler  NQP  Is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
fcrew  S. 

"  Fig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and 
ftud  I  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
fcrews  of  the  ftud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel  ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  ftud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcium  of  a 
fcale-beam  ;  one  being  formed  on  the  under- fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire-loops  CI,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermofl: 


ing  30"  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation^ 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  t~  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  1°  of  the  hygrometer;  which  in  this  inftru- 
ment being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

"  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
•^r'oth  and  -pjth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  which  can  be 
readily  afcertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  ftick.  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  called  by  net-makers Jlaxen  three-threads 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait;  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  this  afcer- 
tains  a  given  flrength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  put  the 
cord,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.    The  cord  being 


edge  of  the  ftud  ;  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fmall  dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftretch  it ;  Avhich  may  he 

hook  upon  the  upper  edge  :  by  thefe  means  the  index  done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  untwifting,  by  tying 

is  kept  fteady,  and  the  cords  flraiued  by  the  weight,  three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againft  a  wall,  in  an 

with  very  little  friAion  or  burthe?^  ujion  the  central  horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 

or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 

"  Fig.  5.  is  a  parallelogram  of  plate- brafs,  lo  keep  angle.    This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 

out  duft,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 


box-cover  H ;  and  ferves  to  flint  the  part  of  the  box 
cover  necefiarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  ov  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index  K;  and  where,  in 
lig.  5.fl  is  an  hole  of  about  an  inch  diam.eter,  for  the 


its  flretchifig  fo  faft  after  being  applied  to  the  in- 
ftrument as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

**  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box- cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  choofing  a  day  natu- 


wire  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  rifingand  falling  of  the  rally  dry,  fet  the  inftrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 

index  freely  without  touching  ;  b  is  a  Ait  of  a  lefl'er  yard  from  a  moderate  fire  ;  fo  that  the  cord  may  be- 

fize,  fufficient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to  come  dry,  and  the  inftrument  warm.,  but  not  fo  near 

com'e  off  without  deranging  the  cord  or  index  ;  cc  are  as  would  fpoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 

two  fmall  fcrews  appked  to  two  {lits,  by  which  the  yet  fully  evaporate  the  moifture ;  there  let  the  inftru- 

pUtc  Aides  lengthways,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  a  meat  Hay  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it,  will  go; 
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Hygrdtvic-  now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
■  ,  and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there- 

'  of  clofe  together  ;  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lena;then 
as  much  as  poflible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
ftationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprels  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  0.  This  done,  remove 
the  inftrument  from  the  fire  ;  and  having  ready  fome 
•warm  water  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middling  camel's  hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  ftationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  eSe&. 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  lOO,  all  is  right  :  if  not,  flack  the  fcrew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  furthei  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  lOO  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inftrument  is  adjufted  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  Aide  is  not  fufiicient  to  efPeft  this,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  firft  adjuftment,  flack  the  proper 
fcrews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftud  /  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale." 

On  this  principle,  a  fimple  hygrometer  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  moft  accurate  conilrucSion,  yet  will  a6l 
very  fenfibly  in  the  common  changes  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  ftring  of  whip-cord,  catgut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  fufpended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  Aip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  ftraight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  ler- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
cork,  through  which  the  ftring  A  is  drawn :  Thefe 
cork-pif ces  ferve  to  preferve  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
the  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  lo  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  Ginto  lOO  equal 
parts  ;  the  ftring  A  being  meafured  into  lo  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  H  to  the  furface 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F  is  hung  at  the  firft 
part  from  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  loth  part  from 
the  fame  point  :  ccnftquently,  from  the  twifting  and 
imtwifting  of  the  firing  A  by  the  different  changes  of 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  motion,  will  defcribe  lo  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  upper  card  F  ;  or,  when  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
fcribed  but  the  loth  part,  or  one  of  it«  divifions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  E  on  the  Aip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muft  firft  be  obferved  what  divifion 
of  the  card  F  the  line  E  is  againft,  fuppofe  3 
and  alfo  what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  ic  :  it  then  appears,  that 
the  ftate  of  the  hygrometer  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10 
liu.ndrcdth8  of  another.    If  the  whole  10  divifions  of 


ter. 
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the  card  F  have  pafled  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  will  Hygromc- 
have  revolved  10  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to 
1000  ;  the  accuracy  to  which  the  principle  of  this 
fimple  contrivance  anfwers.  Before  ufe,  the  hygromo- 
ter  ftiould  be  adjufted  ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and 
G  are  firft  fet  to  the  line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations:  whatever  direction  the 
cards  afterwards  take,  it  muft  evidently  be  from  the 
change  to  greater  moifture  or  drynefs  in  the  air ;  and 
they  will  accordingly  point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygro- 
meter has  been  conftru6led  by  M.  de  Sauffure,  pro- 
feflbr  of  philofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  £Jais  fur 
r Hygrometrie,  in  4to,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on 
the  fubjeft  of  hygrometry  ;  from  which  the  following 
defcription  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  au- 
thor found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  difl'er- 
ence  between  the  greateft  cxtenfion  and  contraftion  of 
a  i6i3/>,  properly  prepared,  and  that  has  a  weight  of  about 
three  grains  fufpended  to  it,  is  nearly  ^'g-  of  its  whole 
length;  that  is,  34^,  or  3^  lines  in  a  foot.  This  circum- 
flance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  :  And, 
in  order  to  render  thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible 
and  ufeful,  the  following  apparatus  was  conltrufted. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  ab  h  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  fcrew  pincers  b.  Thefe  pincers  are  reprefented. 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  fcrew  at  its  end,  it  faftens  into  the, 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate 
turns  independent!^  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and 
ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  reprefented  afide 
at  A.  Thefe  pincers  faften  the  hair  below,  and  above 
faftens  a  very  fine  narrow  flip  of  filver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  d,  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  ft.own  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  ee,  or  E  in  the  fepa- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  in  the  Aiape  of  a  fcrew  ;  and  the  in- 
tervals of  the  threads  of  this  fcrew  have  their  bafe& 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  that  is  fattened  to  the  pincers  a,  and  joined  In  this 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Sauflure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to  the  arbor  would  not  do ;  for  it 
curled  upon  it,  and  acquired  a  ftiffnefs  that  the  counter- 
poife  was  not  able  to  furmount.  The  arbor  was  cut  in. 
a  fcrew  form,  in  order  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind- 
ing upon  it  fliould  not  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor,  and  never  take  a  ficuation  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able. The  flip  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F, 
The  other  extremity  of  the  ai  bor  -D  is  fliaped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
filken  ftring,  to  which  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
g  In  the  large  figure,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.  This 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diftend  the  hair;  and  adls  in 
a  contrary  direftion  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
hair  fliould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  muft  weigh  four  grains  more  than  the 
pincers.  The  arbor  at  one  end  pafles  through  the  cenr 
tre  of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  very  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  pollflied  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a,  fimilar  pivot;  which  turns  in  an 

hole. 
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hole  made  In  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  h  iy  reprcfentation  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the  Hygrome- 
H  I.    This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of  portable  hygrometer,  in  dillinftion  from  the  precedmg,       ^  ' 


the  fcrew  I. 

The  d\d\keek,  divided  into  360  degrees,  is iupport- 
cd  by  two  arms  /  /;  thefe  are  foldered  to  two  tubes, 
which  inclofe  the  cylindrical  columns  m  m  mm.  The 
fetting  fcrews  n  n  move  upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi- 
red. The  two  columns  which  fupport  the  dial  are 
firmly  faftened  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which 


which  he  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  The  material  part  of  this  inftrument 
is  its  index  abce;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  is  feen  in  the  feparate  figure 
GBDEF.  This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projefts  out  on  each  fide 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  pafFes  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  index  turns,  is  made  thin  in  the 


reft  upon  the  four  fcrews  0000;  by  the  affiftance  of  middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends ;  fo  that 

thefe  fcrews,  the  inftrument  is  adjufted,  and  placed  in  the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  palTes  through  touches  it 

a  vertical  fituation.  only  at  two  points,  and  adls  upon  it  only  at  its  extre- 

The  fquare  column  p /»  which  refts  upon  the  bafe  of  mities. 

the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box      to  which  is  fixed  a  The  part  ^/^  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 

kind  of  port-crayon  r,  the  apcrtin-e  of  which  is  equal  and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees^of  moifture  and  dry- 


to  the  di'ameter  of  the  countcrpoife  g.  When  the  hy- 
grometer is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another ; 
to  prevent  a  derangement  of  the  inftrument  from  the 
ofcillations  of  the  countcrpoife,  the  box  q,  and  the 


nefs  ;  the  oppofite  part  d b  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  countcrpoife.  This  part,  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 


port-crayon  r,  muft  be  raifed  up  fo  as  the  countcrpoife    makes  this  part  fimilar  to  the  fegment  ot  a  pulley 


may  fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the 
fcrew  s  and  the  box  and  countcrpoife  together  by  the 
fcrew  t.  When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the 
countcrpoife  muft  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box, 
jis  may  be  conceived  from  the  figure 


with  a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are 
portions  of  a  circle  of  two  Unes  radius,  and  have  the 
fame  centre  with  that  of  the  index  ^Z,  ferve  in  one  of 
them  to  contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to 
the  end  of  which  the  countcrpoife  is  fufpended.  The 


Laftly,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument  is  a  curved  piece  fame  index  carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre 

of  metal  x,  v,  2;,  which  is  faftened  to  the  three  columns  two  fmall  fcrew- pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  two 

hift  defcribed,  and  keeps  them  together.    It  has  a  grooves  :  that  above  at  a,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft 

fquare  hole  at  v,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygro-  groove,  ferves  to  fix  the  filk  to  which  the  countcrpoife 

meter  by  when  required.  »8  fufpended  ;  and  that  below  at  b,  oppofite  to  the 

The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable,  hithermoft  groove,  ferves  to  hold  one  ot  the  ends  ot 

are  (all  things  befides  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the  the  hair.    Each  of  thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut, 

arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a  as  feen  in  the  feftion  B,  and  us  bottom  made  flat,  m 


fmaller  diameter,  and  as  the  inftrument  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Sauffure  has  had  hygro- 
meters made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fufficient.    The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a 


order  that  the  hair  and  filk  may  have  the  greateft 
freedom  poflible.  The  axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes 
thro'  the  arm  gf  GF,  and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the 
tightening  fcrew /F.  All  the  parts  of  the  index  fiiould 


line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  threads  of  be  in  perfed  equilibrium  about  its  centre;  fo  that  when 
the  fcrew  or  the  part  on  which  the  fiip  winds.  The  it  is  on  its  pivot  without  the  countcrpoife,  it  will  reft 
variations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  appHed  to   indifferently  in  any  pofition  it  may  be  placed  in. 


it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index 
defcribing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Saufl"ure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  wz.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another;  becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 


It  muft  be  underftood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  e,  and  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  j  at  top  of  the  inftrument, 
it  paffes  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
bj  whilft  the  countcrpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in 
a  pafl^es  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley:  the  coun« 


that  keeps  the  filver  flip  extended,  cannot  play  fo  ex-   terpoife  ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  afts  al 

f>Air>n    anrl  with  thp  fame  fnrrp 


a<aiy  as  to  aft  always  with  the  fame  precifion  againft  the 
arbor  round  which  it  winds  But  this  weight  cannot 
be  fenfibly  increafed  without  ftill  greater  inconvenien- 
ces :  he  therefore  obfcrves,  that  this  hygrometer  is 
well  calculated  for  a  fixed  fituation  in  an  obfetvatory, 
and  forvarioushygrometrical  experiments;  fince,  inftead 
of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubftituted  any  other  fub- 
ftance  of  which  a  trial  may  be  wanted  ;  and  it  may 
be  kept  extended  by  a  countcrpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy 
as  they  may  require  :  but  the  inftrument  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments 
which  may  fubjeft  it  to  agitation. 

To  obviate  the  objeftion  above  mentioned,  M.  Sauf- 
fure has  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
and  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  fo  extenfive  in  its  va- 
riations, is  in  fail  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.    Fig.  8.  is  a 


ways  in  the  fame  diredion  and  with  the  fame  force, 
whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
therefore  the  drynefs  contrafts  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  countcrpoife,  and  the  index  defcends: 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  countcrpoife,  and  the  index  afcends. 
The  countcrpoife  fliould  weigh  but  three  grains ;  fo 
that  the  index  ftiould  be  made  very  lii^ht  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  leaft  polfiblc  force  may 
move  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  heh  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun- 
dredths of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li- 
mits of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  diftance  hi  a 
£  2  kind 
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Hyprome  kind  of  projeftlng  bridle  or  (lay  made  of  brafs  wive, 
curved  to  the  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  points  i  i.  This 
bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  requifite  freedom.  The 
fcrew-pincers  J,  in  which  is  faliened  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  hair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
afcends  and  defcends  at  pleafure  the  length  of  the  frame 
KK.  This  fra  me  is  cylindrical  every  where  elfe,  ex- 
cept its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
^bout  half  its  thicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  fcrew  which  carries  the  arm  fhould  not  projeA  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
atm  may  be  Hopped  at  any  defired  height  by  means 
of  the  prefiing  fcrew  x.  But  as  it  is  of  ufe  fometimes 
to  be  able  to  give  the  inftrument  a  very  fmall  and  ac- 
curate motion,  fo  as  to  bring  the  index  exaftly  to  the 
part  that  may  be  wanted,  the  Aide  piece  /,  which  car- 
ries the  pincers  J,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  adjufl:ing  fcrew  m. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  inftrument  is  a  great  lever  nopq, 
wliich  ferves  to  fix  the  index  and  its  count-erpoife  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axis  »,  terminated  by  a  fcrew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  ;  in  tightening  this  fcrew,  the  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  defired  pofition.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  flopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  reprefentcd  in  the  dotted  Hnes  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck  p  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  fliort  neck  o  of  the  coun- 
terpoife:  the  tightening  fcrew  q  faftens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  tbe  index,  it  muft  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  flack;  fo  that,  if  whilit  it  is 
moved  the  hair  fliould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contraft  itfelf.  Afterwards,  when  the  inftrument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  fcrew  «,  and  turn  back  the  double  lever  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at.  the  fame  time  not  to 
ftrain  the  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  centre,  whilft  the  other  hand  is  difenga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  fteady.  The  hook  r  ferves  to  fufpend 
a  thermometer  upon  ;  it  fhould  be  a  mercurial  one, 
with  3.  very  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  fo  as  to  fliow  in  the 
moft  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air:  it  fliould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Laftly,  a 
notch  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  s,  to  mark 
the  point  of  fufpenfion,  about  which  the  inftrument  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  fituation. 

All  the  inftrument  fhould  be  made  of  brafs  :  though 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafantly 
together  if  made  of  bell  metal. 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer's  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
fegment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  ;  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fret  and  contrail  a  ftiffntfs, which  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  SaulTure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  (hould  not 
be  lefs  than  two  lines,  at  leaft:  that  there  fliould  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  filver  or  fome  other  contrivance  ; 
but  then  the  hygrometer  would  be  too  difficult  to  con- 
llru6t,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  ufe  it ;  bis  object  was, 
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to  make  an  inftrument  g-tnerally  ufeful,  ,  and  eafy  Hygrome^. 
and  convenient  in  Its  ufe.    The  hygrometer  with  the 
arbor  may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an  ^~~"nr"~*, 
extreme  fenfibllity. 

The  variations  of  this  Inftrument  m.ay  be  augment- 
ed by  making  It  higher,  becauie  in  that  cafe  longer  haira 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  would  be  then  lefs  portable. 
Bcfidcs,  if  the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  are 
made  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  efFedl 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in- 
convenient vibrutions.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to  • 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it  Is  of 
this  dimenfion,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  80  or  even  100  degrt-Cj;  which, 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fufiicient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  M.  Saufl'ure  has  evea 
made  fmaller  inftruments  that  iruiy  be  carried  conve- 
niently in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  wit!^ 
under  fmall  receivers:  they  were  but  feven  inches  highi. 
by  two  inches  of  Lr.adth;  which,  nolwithftanding  their. 
variations,  were  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  for  the  conftruftlon  of  the  various  parts  , 
of  the  inftrument.    The  limits  of  this  work  will  not. 
admit  of  our  Inferting  the  whole  of  M.  Sauflure's  fub- 
fequent  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the 
manner  of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity 
and  of  extreme  drynefs,  the  pyrometrical  variations  of  ' 
the  hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.    The  • 
following  abftraft  muft  therefore  fuffice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  free  It  of  a  certain  unduofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  ftate,  which  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
prives it  of  its  hygrometrlcal  fenfibllity  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  vegetable  alkali;  and 
among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
moft^  tranfparent,  bright,  and  foft  :  particular  pre- 
cautions are  neceflary  for  preventing  the  ftraining  of 
the  hair,  which  tenders  It  unfit  for  the  intended  pur- 
pofe. 

The  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex- 
tremes both  of  moifture  and  drynefs.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  expofing  the  inftrument  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water;  and  this  is  efFcded  by  placing 
it  In  a  glafs  receiver  ftanding  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiftencd.  The  point  on 
the  dial,  at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
mains ftationary,  is  marked  xoo.  The  point  of  ex- 
treme drynefs,  not  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
exift,  but  the  greateft  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed, is  produced  by  introducing  repeatedly  into  the  fame 
receiver  containing  the  inftrument,  and  ftanding  now^ 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  deliquefcent  al- 
kahne  falts,  which  abforb  the  molfturc  of  the  air.  The 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife  no  higher, 
but  when  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
occafioned  by  heat,  is  called  o  ;  and  the  arch  betweea. 
thefe  two  points  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer.  The  arch upon  which  , 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  Inftrument  (reprefentcd  in. 
fig.  2.)  being  part  of  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter  ; 
hence  every  degree  meafures  about  f  of  a  Hne.  In 
the  ftationary  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial,  i$  [q  much  larger,  that  every 

degree 
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degree  meafure*  about  five  lines  :  but  thh  M.  Sauffare 
confider3  as  far  from  being  a  perfcftion,  that  it  18  ra- 
ther an  inconvenience  ;  fince  the  inftrument  becomes 
thereby  fo  veiy  fufceptible  of  the  laxSi  impreflion,  that 
thf^re  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  fenfible 
■variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men- 
tioned, ferves  to  corredl  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture :  towards  the  extreme  drynefs,  i°  of  the  thermo- 
meter produces  on  the  hair  an  effeft  of  4-  dec;,  of  the 
hygrometer  ;  but  inwards  the  extreme  of  moifture,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  caufts  an  effett  no  lefs 
than  3°  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conflrufted  two 
tables,  chat  gave  the  intermediate  hygromctrical  varia- 
tions for  fingle  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  leak. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherical  variations 
takes  in  about  75°  of  tliis  fcale;  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  25"  beina  always  the  cffeft  of  art.  The  fenfibi- 
Hty  of  this  inrtrumtnt  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dew,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40° 
in  about  20  minuces  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moift  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  inltance 
rvo  lefs  than  35^  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  diffe- 
rent inftruments  fufpended  in  dlflerent  parts  of  the 
fame  atmofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  confirlered  by 
tlie  author  as  poiTcfled  of  all  the  properties  requiiite  in 
fuch  an  inftrument.  Thefe  are,  i .  That  the  degrees  in 
the  fcale  be  fufSciently  large,  and  to  point  out  even 
the  leail  variation  In  the  diynefs  or  moiifure  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indicationSr 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  times  confiftent  with  itfelf ;  vi-z. 
that  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  hair  it  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4.  That  feveral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affefted  only  by  the  aque- 
ous vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor- 
tionate to  the  changes  u\  the  air. 

Not  many  of  thefe  hygrometers  have  yet  been  made 
in  London.  A  confiderable  degree  of  trouble  and  de- 
licacy is  rtquifitc  in  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  and 
it  is  very  fragile  ;  ,  circuraftances  which  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  general  ufe  among  commoe  obftr- - 
vers,  although  probably  it  may  be  the  belt  in  principle 
of  any  yet  made. 

li.  On  the  fecond  genrral  principle,  namely,  that 
of  tlie  fwellingof  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their  con- 
traftion  by  drynefs,  MvDeLuc's  inftrument  isthebeft. 
He  makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  conftrudlion  of  his  hy- 
grometer, becaufe  he  finds,  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  regularly  fwells  by. moifture,  and  returns  exadlly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moifture  is  evapora- 
ted, which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  9*  where  aabU  an  ivory  tube  open 
at  the  end  a.a,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant's  tooth,  and  likewife  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  furfacc,  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point,  (This  particular  direc- 
tion is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif- 
ferent hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
Importance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  exaftly  in  the 
dircdion  of  its  fibres  ;  the  hole  muft  be  very  ftraight, 
its  dimenfions  i^hnss  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exactly 
fjlied  with  a  brafs  cyhnder,  which,  however,  muft  pro- 
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jeft  fome  what  beyond  the  ivory  tube;  and  thus  it  is  to  Hyg 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of  ^  " 
the  ivory  is  exaftly  xV  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two 
extremities.  At  the  bottom^  the  tube  ends  in  a  point  ; 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  muil  for  about  two  hnes  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  prefTure  of  ario- 
thtr  piece  put  into  it.  ♦Thus  the  thin  or  hygromctri- 
cal part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  24-  French 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.  Before 
this  piece  is  ufed,  it  mull  be  put  into  water,  fo  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it  ;  and  here 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrat.es  to  the  infide, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours,w  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomevvhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  tirft  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  louver  end  of  which  is  fhown 
in  d  d  e  s.  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  -5:  of  a  line. 
If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exatlly  filled  with  mercury,  • 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  dccreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be  ' 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  f f  g  g '^^  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  fhaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tiglit  as  polTible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it ;  and  ics  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difiiculty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  afPefted  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  la  h  h  i  i. 
The  pieces  muft  be  united  together  .with  gum-lac  or 
maftic. 

The  introdu&ion  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpofc,  a  flip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  fiift  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
faft  to  the  extremity  ncareit  the  ivory  pipe.  A  horfe- 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  ftiapeJ  round  tiic  tube  muft 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pcur  the  mer- 
cury into  the  inftrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The 
pureft  quickfilver  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  air  efcapes  • 
by  means  of  the  horfe-hair,  aflifted  with  fome  gentle 
fhakes,  Fiefti  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplied,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to- 
tally emptied  j  in  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  always  forms  by  the  contaft  of  the  air  would"' 
run  in  along  with  it.: 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  j  ; 
they  may  be  feeu  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thirj  • 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.    Thefe  being  col- 
kfted  together  by  fhaking,  muft  be  brought  to  the  ' 
top  of  the  tubs,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.    To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the  " 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obftrudled  in  getting  out,  and  the  ' 
horfe-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  affift  it.     Air,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  aiannei-.  It  - 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  Avhich  the  tube  is  > 
for  that  reaCvii  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes  . 
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TfiyfTfoine.  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of  vcr.  This  flip  is  kept  extended  by  a  fmall  fprlng*  Hygrom** 
the  ivory.  To  haften  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put  and  the  variations  in  its  length  are  raeafured  by  a 
into  a  proper  box  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  vertical  vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps  better,  an  index 
dircftion  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a  trot-  on  a  dial  plate:  the  whole  variation  from  extreme  dry- 
ting  for  a  few  hours.  The  fhakes  fometimes  divide  nefs  to  extreme  moifture  is  about  ^  of  its  length, 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  eafily  Thefe  hygrometers  are  made  by  Mr  Adams,  and 
tc-united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When,  upon  fhaking  MrW.  Jones, London.  The  flip  of  whalebone  is  mount- 
fhe  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion  cd  in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  co-  Saufl\ire'shygrometerbeforcdefcribed(feefig. 7.)  The 
lumn,  one  may  be  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out.  only  material  difference  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjufted,  as  wire  fpring  is  ufed,  inftead  of  a  counterpoife,  to  keep 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner,  the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Saufl"ure  had 
The  inftrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  veffel  of  water  tried  fuch  a  fpring  applied  to  his  hairs  j  but  the 
cooled  with  ice,  frefh  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add-  weakeft  fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair;  and 
ed  as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it  he  was  further  apprehenfive,  that  the  variations  which 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moifture  fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 
it  has  imbibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight  M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made, 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three  as  before  defcribed  (made  of  ivory),  had  graduated  them 
hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afcend,  becaufe  the  moi-  from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extreme  mol/iure, 
fkure  palfes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The  which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
loweft  ftation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o;  now  very  ingenioufly  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex* 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the  treme,  that  of  drynefs  :  but  this  being  producible  only 
fcale,  M.  De  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hygrome-  by  means  of  ftrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged  fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime  ; 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  In  the  which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
thermometer  the  expanfion  ©f  the  mercury  by  heat  had  of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  flowly 
been  already  determined.  The  diftanee  between  the  imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
thermometrical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water  bourhood  j  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch,  that  all  the 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  was  found  to  be  vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
1937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome-  to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenfible  humidity.  Thefe 
ter  was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully  hygrometers,  inclofed  with  a  large  quantity  of  freflr 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed  burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
in  nice  fcales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro-  degree  of  drynefs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
meter  contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now  fenfibly  from  extreme  drynefs. 

it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy-  M  deSaufliire  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by  ma- 
grometer,  ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the  ceration  inalkaHne  lye.  M.de  Luc  fliows  that  hairs-, and 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the  all  other  animal  or  vegetable  fub  ft  ances,  taken  fengthzuijef 
mercury  contained  in  each  ;  confequently  1 428  :  460  :  or  in  the  direAion  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary  chan- 
1937:  624  nearly  ;  and  therefore  the  correfponding  ges  from  different  variations  of  humidity ;  that,  when  im- 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and  merfed  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firft,  and  afterwards 
thus  the  length  of  a  fcale  was  obtained,  which  might  fliortenj  that  when  they  are  near  the  greateft  degree  of 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed.  humidity,  if  the  moifture  is  increafed,  they  fhortenthem- 
Fig.  10.  is  a  reprefentation  of  De  Luc's  hygrome-  ftlves  ;  if  it  is  diminiflied,  they  lengthen  themfelvea 
tcr  when  fully  conftrufted.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds  firft  before  they  contract  again.  Thefe  irregularities, 
Smeaton's  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  ;  which  obvioufly  render  them  incapable  of  being  true 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board  meafures  of  humidity,  he  fhows  to  be  the  ncceffary  con- 
along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  fequence  of  their  organic  reticular  ftrutture. 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe-  M.  de  Sauffure  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moifture 
qucnce  how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to  the  fides  of  the  bell  continually  moiftencd  ;  and  af- 
the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphere.  firmS;  that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
M.  De  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  in-  in  all  temperatures  ;  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
to  the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his  having  no  more  effeft  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
/^/i?f/ar/<2iIf<?7<?oro/o5-zVanotherhygrometer,whichhefinds  Luc  fhows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
to  be  the  beft  adapted  to  the  wffl/w/v  of  local  humidity,  humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fubftances  which  he  tried  for  this  Sauffure's  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difcovering 
purpofe,  that  which  anfwers  the  btft  is  a  flip  of  whalebone  them;  and  that  the  real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boil- 
cut  tranfverfely  to  the  direftion  of  the  fibres,  and  made  ing  water  has  the  dircftly  oppofite  effedl  to  that  of 
extremely  thin  ;  for  on  this  depends  its  fenfibihty.  A  cold,  the  effeft  oi extreme  drynefs  :  and  on  this  point  he 
flip  of  1 2  inches  in  length  and  a  line  in  breadth,  he  has  mentions  an  interefting  fa6l,  communicated  to  him 
made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only  half  a  grain  ;  and  it  may  by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
be  made  ftill  thinner,  but  is  then  of  too  great  fenfibi-  the  ftcam  engine  for  any  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va- 
Itty,  being  affeded  even  by  tlie  approach  of  the  obfer-  pour  of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  becaufe  it  dries 

3  ^® 
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ygfomc.  fo  as  to  crack,  juft  as  If  cxpofed  to  the  fire.  In  M.  dc 
Luc*8  work  above  mentioned  there  are  ftrlking  inftances 
related,  In  which  the  imperfeftion  of  M.  Sauflure's, 
hygrometer  led  bim  Into  falfe  conclufions  refpedling 
phjenomena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
for  them. 

•  III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  ©f 
the  weight  of  certain  fubftances  by  their  attrafting  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feem  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Sponges  dipped  In  a  folutlon  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
feme  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
pended  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpolfed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  Hiow  the 
degrees  of  moifture  or  dry  nefs  by  the  afcent  or  defccnt 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon- 
venience (from  which  indeed  Smeaton's  is  not  free,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely, 
that  all  faline  fubftances  are  deftroycd  by  long  conti- 
nued expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a  certain 
time-  Oil  of  vitriol  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts  (fee 
Chemistry,  n'^  614.);  and,  indeed,  for  fuch  as  do  not 
chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  conftrufting  a  hygrome- 
ter on  the  principles  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this 
will  probably  be  found  the  moft  cafy  and  accurate. 
Tig.  I  » .  reprefents  an  hygrometer  of  this  kind.  A  is 
a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  B  an  index  counterpoifing  It,  and  C  the  fcale ; 
where  It  is  plain,  that  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  attradls  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  the  fcale  will  defcend,  which  will 
raife  the  index,  and  vice  verfa.  This  liquid  is  exceed- 
ingly fenfible  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  moifture. 
A  fingle  grain,  after  Its  full  Increafe,  has  varied  its 
equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a  balance, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  has  defcribed  an  arch 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  (which  arch  would 
have  been  almoft  three  Inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot),  even  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor;  con- 
fequently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  fur- 
face,  were  ufed,  a  pairoffcales  might  afford  as  nice 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented. —  A  great  in- 
convenience, however,  Is,  that  as  the  air  muft  have 
full  accefs  to  the  liquid,  it  is  impofiible  to  keep, out 
the  duft,  which,  by  continually  adding  its  weight, 
muft  render  the  hygrometer  falfe  ;  add  to  this,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  Itfelf  is  by  time  deftroyed,  and 
changes  its  r>ature,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  air. 

The  beft  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
afcertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moifture  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  Is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Coventry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  Is  as  follews. 
*•  Take  two  ftieets  of  fine  tiffue  paper,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
hatters  ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  rill  after  repeatedly  weigh- 
ing them  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales  no  moifture  remains. 
When  the  ftieets  are  in  this  perfedlly  dry  ftate,  reduce 
them  to  exadtly  50  grains ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
fer.ufc.    The  fheets  muft  J>e  kept  free  from  duil,  and 
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cxp.jfed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air ;  after  which  It  Hygromc- 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exaft  » 
quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed. 

**  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry) engrofled  a  confiderable  ftiare  of  my  attention; 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpefted  the  fubftances  of  which  the  inftrument  waa 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  opera- 
tions were  to  be  difcerned,  has  been  impartially  exa- 
mined. But  (adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an  hygrome- 
ter fo  fimple  in  Itfelf  or  that  would  adl  with  fuch  cer- 
tainty or  fo  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  de- 
fcribed. The  materials  of  which  It  is  compofed  being 
thin,  are  eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture ;  which 
is  a  circumftance  eflentially  neceflary  in  fixing  a  datum 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  thinly,  cannot  be 
fald  of  any  fubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
ftru6tion  of  hygrometers  :  with  equal  facihty  they  im- 
bibe or  Impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
fiiow  with  the  greateft  exaftnefs  when  the  leaft  alte- 
ration takes  place." 

When  the  paper  Is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  ftandard 
for  any  number  of  ftieets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  the  ftieets  muft  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  ;  becaufe  whatever  alte- 
ration may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  muft  have  undergone  the  fame ;  being 
confequently  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  muft  be  cut  to 
the  fame  weight.  . 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  brafs  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  and  alfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  diftances :  then  cut  about  one  hundred 
papers;  and  after  putting  them  under  the  tin  ot  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  ftrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  ftiape  of  the  plate  :  the 
papers  muft  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo  many 
of  them  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  alrea<ly  fpe- 
cified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a  fmall  bead.  In  order  to  prevent, 
the  papers  froih  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  fame 
fize  ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiffnefs,  fupports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  In  proper  ftiape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brafs  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which 
muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  ftring  pafles,  muft  be  weighed  with  the  greateft 
exadlnefs,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weight, 
fuppofe  50  grains  ;  now  the  paper  in  its  drieft  ftats 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  100 
grains,  confequently  what  they  weigh  more  at  any 
time  is  moifture. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  trying  ex-- 
perlments  with  weights  and  fcales,  Mr  Coventry  con- 
trived a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  determine  at- 
one view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere.. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  12.  The. 
front  and  b::ck  of  the  cafe  are  glafs ;  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  duft  and  admits  the  air  5; 
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Hygrome- the  cafe  is  about  lo  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and  HYGROSCOPE.     The  fame  with  HrdROME- Hygrofco 

^'^'j    ^4  inches  deep.    A,  a  brafs  bracket  in  front,  behind  ter. 

which,  at  about  3^  inches  diftance,  is  another  ;  thefe  HYLA  (anc.  geog-)>  a  river  of  Myfia  Minor,  fa- 

fupport  the  axis  of  the  index  E,  alfo  of  the  beam  D,  mous  for  Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who 

arid  another  which  fupports  the  ftem  B,  to  which  the  was  carried  down  the  ftream  and  drowned.    It  is  faid 

ivory  fcale  of  divilions  C  is  fixed.    G,  a  brafs  fcale  to  run  by  Prufa  ;  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 

fufpended  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the  end  of  abeam  ihtRhyndacm,  which  runs  north-weft  into  the  Pit)- 

D,  and  weighing  exaftly  I  oo  grains.   This  fcale  is  an  pontis. 

exaft  cotmterpoife  to  the  papers  /  and  the  different  HYLAS,  in  fabulous  hiftor)!,  fon  of  Theodamns, 

apparatus.    The  particular  manner  of  fufpenfion  in  ^was  ravifhed  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was 

this  balance  is,  from  the  conftrudtion,  as  follows:  The  taking  out  fome  water  for  Hercules,  by  whom  he  was 

axis  of  the  beam  ^,  which  is  made  cf  brafs,  inftead  of  beloved. 

hanging  on  pivots  as  in  common  fcailes,  turns  with  HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  mattery  C""  life,  the 
two  fteel  edges  i  /^,  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brafs  name  of  a  fedl  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
axis:  thefe  edges  are  (haped  like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  ;  main- 
and  aft  on. two  fteel  concave  edges  /  /,  in  order  to  ren-  taining  that  matter  had  fome  natural  perception,  with- 
der  the  friftion  as  fmall  as  poffible.  D  is  a  fine  fcale  out  animal  fenfation,  or  refleftion  in  ilfelf  confidered  ; 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  g.  E,  the  but  that  this  imperfeft  life  occafioned  that  organiza- 
fieel  index  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fame  axis,  tion  whence  fenfation  and  refleftion  afterwards  arofe. 
F,  a  brafs  Aiding  weight :  h  is  the  axis  that  holds  the  Of  thefe,  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
ftem  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  A  A,  plastic  nature,  prefiding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fupport  the  whole  by  four  the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  they  reprefented  as 
fcrews,  two  of  which  are  feen  at  ii,  that  fcrew  the  a  kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable:  thefe  were  called  the 
brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  The  axis  of  the  cofmoplattic  and  ftoical  atheifts,  becaufe  the  Stoics 
fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is  held  fuch  a  nature,  though  n.any  of  them  fuppofed  it 
feen  at  w,  that,  fhould  the  cafe  not  ftand  level,  the  flem  to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation,  that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
The  hygrometer,  before  ufe,  'fliould  be  adjufted  as  made  the  mundane  fyttem  to  depend  upon  a  certaifl 
?follows :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro-  mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature  united 
' -.-meter  is  fufpended,  hang  a  weight  of  100  grains,  which  together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici,  from 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale;  then  move  the  Strato  Lampfacenus,  a  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  called 
Aiding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  one  alfo  Phyficus,  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 
grain  will  caufe  the  index  to  traverfe  neither  more  nor  who  was  firft  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
!efs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions  ;  then  add  half  a  formed  this  new  fyftem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf.  Befides 
grain  to  the  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o;  thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  philo- 
and  the  inftrument,  after  taking  off  the  100  grain  fophers  were  Hylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de- 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,"  is  fit  for  ufe;  then  riving  all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the 
put  grain  weights  in  the  fcale  till  the  index  is  brought  way  of  quaUties  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  5 
"within  compafs  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  Example  :  and  others  again  adopted  the  atomiCal  or  Democri- 
'H  is  3  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  index  points  tical  fyftem,  who  afcribc  the  produftion  of  the  univerfe 
.  at  10;  confequently  there  is  3  grains  and  10  hun-  to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubjeft  Cwr/worz/jV 
dredths  of  a  grain  of  moifture  in  the  papers.  If  four  Intelk8tjal  Sy/lem,  book  i.  chap,  3. 
grain- weights  are  kept,  ^72;.  1,2,4,  and  5,  they  will  HYMEN,  or  Hymen.'eus,  a  fabulous  divinity, 
make  any  number  from  i  to  9,  which  are  as  many  as  the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venfts  Urania,  was  fuppofed 
will  be  wantevl.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue  by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages;  and  ac- 
traverfing  within  the  fcale  of  divifions  for  many  days  cordingly  was  invoked  in  epiihalamiums,  and  other 
without  fliifcing  the  weights  ;  but  if  otherwife,  they  matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula,  Hymen^ 
muft  be  changed  as  occafion  may  require.  or  Hymennee! 

One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all  Thp  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap- 
others  that  have  attrafted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co-  let  of  rofes  ;  and  reprefcnt  him,  as  it  were,  dift'olved 
ventry),  that  it  afts  from  a  certain  is/'fl/z/w,  namely,  the  and  enervated  with  pleafures  ;  drelfed  in  a  yellow 
dry-extreme;  from  which  all  the  variations  towards  robe,  and  flioes  of  the  fame  colour;  with  a  torch  in 
moift  are  calculated  with  certainty :  and  if  conftrufted  his  hand. — Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addrelTes 
with  that  precifion  reprefented  by  the  drawing,  it  will  him  thus  : 

afford  pleafure  to  the  curious  in  obferving  the  almoft  C'tnge  temporajloribm, 

perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmofpliere,  even  in  the  Suaveolentis  amajac'u 

moft  fettled  weather.    In  winter  it  will  be  conftantly  It  was  for  thisreafon,  that  the  new-married  couple  bore 

traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day:  which  cuftom 

five  in  the  afternoon,  towards  dry  ;  and  in  fummer,  alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 

from  about  four  in  the  morning  till  fix  or  feven  in  the  Chriftians,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap- 

evening,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  gloomy,  the  pears  from  Tertullian,  Z)f  roror/a  7?i/7/to;7,  where  he  fays, 

hygrometer  difcovers  a  very  great  change  towards  Coronant  £ff  nuptis  fponfos. — ^S.   Chryfoftom  hkewife 

moifture  ;  and  when  clear  and  frofty,  that  it  contains  mentions  thefe  crowns  of  flowers  ;  and  to  this  day  the 

a  much  greater  quantity  of  moifture  than  is  generally  Greeks  call  marriage  rf^ayo^a,  in  refpeft  of  this  crown 

Imagined."  or  garland. 

N°  l6u  2  HvMEN, 
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Hymen,  '^f^^ov.  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  llcin, 
fometimes  circular,  of  different  breadths,  more  or  lefs 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  femilunar,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  infide  of  the  als,  refembling  a  piece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftretch- 
ed  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphee,  leaving  in  fome  fubjefts  a  very  fmall  opening, 
in  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  external  ori- 
fice narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 
broke  when  they  are  deflowered ;  an  effufion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

This  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
diforder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of  vir- 
ginity ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  (liows  that  the 
perfon  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuftom 
for  the  parents  to  fave  the  blood  fhed  on  this  occafion 
as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
fend  the  flieets  next  day  to  the  hufband's  relations. 
And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  ftill  pradtifed  in  Portugal, 
and  fome  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  the  curiofity  of  anatomifts,  in  differing 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part :  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
ftance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  pofitively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  moft  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
ftrufture  of  thefe  organs,  ccnfeffes  he  always  fought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  moft  unfufpefted  fubjedls  and 
ages  :  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  ftrait- 
nefsorwidtnefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
greater  or  lels  according  to  the  rtfpedlive  ages;  the 
aperture  being  ftlU  the  lefs,  and  the  rugofities  the 
greater,  as  the  fubjeft  was  younger  and  more  un- 
touched. 

Dt  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the 
fubjefts  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  does  not  re- 
member to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as  once, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
faireft  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  fome  ftrength,  furniflied  with  flefhy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman's  little  finger, 
and  ficuated  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants, itis  a  finethin  membrane,  not  very  confpi- 
cuous,  becaufe  of  the  natural  ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage  it- 
felf,  which  docs  not  admit  of  any  great  expanfion  in  fo 
little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moft  others,  does  probably 
grow  more  diftindl,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  txifts,  but  is  fometimes  very  ftrong  and  im- 
pervious, may  be  coUefted  frcm  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whofe  hymen  was  found  altogether  imper- 
vious, fo  as  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  preffure  thereof  beyond-  the  labia  oi  the  puden* 
dum,  not  unlike  a  prolaplus  of  the  uterus  j  on  divi- 
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ding  it,  at  leaft  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  cattie  forth.  Hjmensea 
Itfeems  the  hufband,  being  denied  a  paffage  that  way, 
had  found  another  through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  which 
was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  extruded  like  the  anus 
of  a  cock. 

Upoin  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  efpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
ftirinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  flefhy 
knots,  called  carunculjb  myrtiformes. 

HYMEN^A,  the  bastard  locust  tree  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  thedecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  33d  order,  Lomentacea.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ;  there  are  five  petals,  nearly  equal ;  the 
ftyle  is  intorted  ;  the  legumen  full  of  peally  pulp. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  courbarll,  which  is  a  large 
tree,  growing  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  afti- coloured  bark, 
is  often  more  than  60  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 
The  branches  are  furniftied  with  dark  green  leaves, 
which  ftand  by  pairs  on  one  common  footftalk,  diver- 
ging from  their  bafe  in  manner  of  a  pair  of  ftiears 
when  opened.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikea 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  ftriped 
with  purple.  Each  confifts  of  five  petals,  placed  in  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  leaf  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  the  inner  one  is  cut  into  five  teeth  at 
its  brim.  In  the  centre  are  ten  declining  ftamlna, 
longer  than  the  petals,  furroiinding  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  which  becomes  a  thick,  flefliy,  brown  pod,  four 
or  five  inches  Ipng  and  one  broad,  with  a  future  on 
both  edges,  and  includes  three  or  four  purpliflr  feeds, 
fomewhat  of  the  fliape  of  Windfor  beans,  but  fmaller. 
The  feeds  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  fugary  fub- 
ftance,  which  the  Indians  fcrape  off  and  eat  with  great 
avidity,  and  which  is  very  pleafant  and  agreeable. — 
At  the  principal  roots  under  ground,  is  found  collec- 
ted in  large  lumps  a  yellowifli-red  tranfparent  gum, 
which  diffolved  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  moft; 
excellent  varniffv,  and  is  the  gum  anime  of  the  Ihops. 
..  HYMEN-^AL,  fomething  belonging  to  marriage  | 
fo  called  from  Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  membrane^ 
and -^^TEpov  avingj,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  natural 
hiftory,  is  an  order  of  infefts,  having  four  membrana- 
ceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  furniflied 
with  ftings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  inftilling  poi- 
fon,  and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in 
which  they  depofit  their  eggs. 

HYME  l'TUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  and 
for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymettivs  the  epithet.  Pliny 
fays  that  the  orator  Craffus  was  the  lirft  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour 
of  fome  deity. — The  word  is  Greek,  v^cv^  hymn^ 
formed  of  the  verb  ■^^^  celebro,  "  I  celebrate." — Ifio- 
dore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  proper- 
ly a  long  of  joy,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God  :  by 
which,  according  to  him,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
th-moy  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

St  Hilaty,  bifliop  of  Poiftiers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
F  the 
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Hj'obanche  the  firft  that  compofed  hymns  to  be  fung  In  churches, 
„  " ,  and  was  followed  by  Sc  Ambrofe.  Moft  of  thofe 
roides^  in  the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudcn- 
\  ^  ',  tins.  They  have  been  tranflated*.  into  French  verfe 
by  Meflieurs  de  Port  Royal. —  In  the  Greek  Liturgy 
there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  the  word  is  not 
taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in  verfe,  but 
fimply  of  a  land  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  or 
Chr'ta  in  excclfis^  makes  the  firft  kind ;  the  frifagion 
the  fecond  ;  the  Cherubic  hymn,  the  third  ;  and  the 
hymn  of  vtclory  and  triumph  called  trivixi^r,  the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
fided of  three  forts  of  ftanzas  ;  one  of  which,  called 
Jlrophe,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  fi-om  eaft 
to  weft  ;  angther,  called  antiftrophe,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  the  third  part,  or 
epode,  was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewifh  hymns 
verc  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals, 
to  aflift  the  voices  of  the  Levites  and  people. 

HYOBANCHE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belongingtothedidynamiaclafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  heptaphyllous ;  the  corolla  ringent,  with  no 
under  lip.    The  capfule  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue.    See  Anatomy,  n°  28. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  henbane  :  A  genus  of  the 
nionogynia  order,  belong'ing  to  the  pcntandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  Luriclit.  The  corolla  is  funnel -fliaped  and 
obtufe  ;  the  ftamina  inclining  to  one  fide  ;  the  capfule 
covered  and  bilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  niger,  or  common  henbane,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain.  It  grows  on  road  fides,  and  among 
Tubbifh.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  long  fleftiy  roots 
which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feve- 
ral large  foft  leaves,  deeply  flaftied  on  their  edges; 
the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  come  up,  which  are  about 
two  feet  high,  garniihed  with  flowers  ftanding  on  one 
fide  in  a  double  row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  alter- 
nately. They  are  of  a  dark  purpllfli  colour,  with  a 
black  bottom ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifli  cap- 
fules  which  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two 
cells  filkd  with  fmall  irregular  feeds. — The  feeds, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  are  polfonous  :  and  many  well 
attefted  inftances  of  their  bad  eff"eds  are  recorded  -y 
madnefs,  convalfions,  and  death,  being  the  common 
corifequence.  In  a  fmaller  dofe,  they  occafion  giddi- 
Hefs  and  ftupor.  It  is  faid  that  the  leaves  fcattered  a- 
bout  a  houfe  will  drive  away  mice. — The  juice  of 
the  plant  evaporated  to  an  extraA  is  prefcribed  in  fbme 
cafes  as  a  narcotic;  in  which  refpeA  undoubtedly  it 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. 
The  roots  are  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces. — Goats  are 
not  fond'of  the  plant ;  horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

HYOSERIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  lequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofita..  The  receptacle  is  naked, 
the  calyx  nearly  equal ;  the  pappus  hairy,  or  fcarce 
perceptible. 

HYO-THYROIDES,  ia  anatomy,  one  of  the 


mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.  See  Anatomy,  Hypallage 
Table  of  the  MufcUs.  W  . 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammarians,  a  fpecies ,     ^     '  » 
of  liyperbaton,  confifting  in  a  mutual  permutation  of 
one  cafe  for  another.    Thus  Virgil  fays.  Dare  claffthus 
aujlrosy   for  dare  claffes  aujlrls ;   and  again,  Necdum 
ilits  labra  admovi,  for  necdum  i/la  labris  admovi. 

HYP  ANTE,  or  Hyperpante,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prefenlation  of  Jcfus 
in  the  temple. — This  word,  which  fignifies  laiuly  or 
humhie  meeting,  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meet- 
ing of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the 
temple  when  Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti- 
quity, the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  and  prefident  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
traordinary genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inftruded  in  the 
moft  abftrufe  fclences.  She  made  fuch  great  progrefsin 
phllofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  mathema- 
tics, that  fhe  paficd  for  the  moft  learned  perfon  of  her 
time.  At  length  flie  was  thought  worthy  to  fucceed  her 
father  in  that  diftlngulflied  and  Important  employment, 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  ;  and  ta 
teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonias,  Hierocles, 
and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  before  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learning  abounded 
both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  extenfive,  and  her 
worth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  flie  had  a  crowded  auditory.  *'  She  ex- 
plained to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  feveral 
fclences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  phllofophy;. 
for  which  teafon  there  was  a  confluence  to  her,  from, 
all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  phllofophy  their  delight 
and  ftudy."  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfclf  without 
pleafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Afia,. 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
(for  fuch  we  are  afl^UTcd  Hypatia  was),  all  greedily 
fwallowing  inftrui£lIon  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of 
them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes  ;  though  we  are 
not  fare  that  flie  ever  liftened  to  any  folicitations,. 
fincc  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with  Ifiodorus,. 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  flie  died  a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius,  whcx 
was  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chrlftian  Platonift  every  where  bears  the  ftrongeft,  as. 
well  as  the  moft  grateful,,  teftimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs  ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moft 
profound  refpedl,  and  fometimes  in  terms  of  affedlloa 
coming  little  ftiort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefius only,  and  the  difclples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning  t 
never  was  waman  niore  careffed  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  charafker.  She 
was  held  as  an,  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes; 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greateft  con- 
courfe  of  men,  without  the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  manners. 
In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
bigheft  compliment  on  the  pringsfs  Eudocia,  he 
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Hypatia  thought  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her 
II  another  Hypatia.  ^ 
7per-  While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brighteft  orna- 
laton.  j^gj^j.  of  Alexandria,  Oreites  was  governor  of  the 
fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  was 
bifhop  or  patriarch.  Oreftes  having  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averfion  which  Cyril  had  againft  Oreltes, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  About  500  monks  affem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  by  the  townfmen; 
and  the  rcfpe£t  which  Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau- 
fmg  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftlan  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  ftom  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
action  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  kvtfmum  ho- 
nnnum  genus^  "  a  very  trifling  inconftant  people." 
But  though  Cyril  Ihould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpedted  that  he  did  not  difcoun- 
tenance  it  In  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done  : 
which  fufpicion  muft  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflcdting,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out- 
rage committed  by  the  monks  upon  Oielles,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  molt  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  grie- 
voufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juttly  pu- 
niflied  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his  name  to  Thaumafiusy  or  the  "  Admirable,"  or- 
dered him  to  be  confidered  as  a  martyr.  "  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifell  part  of  Chrillians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  fliowed  on  this  man's 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  jullly 
fufFered  for  his  defperate  attempt." 

HYPECOUM,  WILD  CUMIN  :  A  genus  of  the  dl- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandriaclafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  or- 
der, Corydaks.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four  ;  the  exterior  two  larger  and  trifid ;  the  fruit  a 
pod.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  low  herbace- 
ous plants  with  yellow  flowers.  The  juice  of  thcfe 
plants  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  refembling  that  of  celan- 
dine, and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyficians  to  be 
as  narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  nettarium  of  the 
blofibm  the  bees  collect  great  quantities  of  honey. 
All  the  fpecies  arc  eafily  propagated  by  freds. 

HYPER,  a  Gieek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compofition,  where  it  denotes  exctfs ;  its  literal  fignifi- 
cation  being  above,  or  btyoiul. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftrudtion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fentences.  Tlie  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hy- 
perbaton  are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteron  proteron, 
the  hypallage,  fynchyfis,  tmtfie,  parenthefis,  and  the 
iiyperbaton  ftridly  fo  called.  See  Anastrophk,  <5:c. 
Hyperb.iton,  ftriitly  fo  called,  is  a  long  retention 
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of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentcnce,  as  in  the  fol-  Hyperbola» 
lowing  example  from  Virgil :  .  ^^^^^  °  j 

Interea  Reges  :  Ingentt  mole  Latlnus 
^tadrijugo  vehliur  curru,  cut  tempora  clrcwn 
Aurati  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  clngunt^ 
Soils  avifpecimen  :'  btgis  it  Turnus  in  alblsf 
Bina  manu  lato  crifpans  hajlilla  ferro  : 
Hiiic  Pater  JEneaSy  Romano'  Jilrpls  origo, 
Sidereo  Jlagrans  clypeo  et  celejlilus  armls  ; 
Et  juxta  Afcanlus,  magna  fpes  altera  Roma  j 
Procedunt  cajlrh, 
HYPERBOLA,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a 
cone  in  a  direftion  parallel  to  its  axis.     See  ConiC' 
Seel  Ions. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reaUty  of  things  are  exceflively  either  enlar- 
ged or  diminifhcd.    See  Oratory,  n°  58. 

An  objeft  uncommon  with  refpect  to  fize,  either  Elements  of 
very  great  of  Its  kind  or  very  little,  ftrikes  us  with  Critid/n:. 
furprife  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo- 
mentary convidtlon  that  the  object  is  greater  or  lef* 
than  it  is  in  reality :  the  fame  effeft,  precifely,  attendi 
figurative  grandeur  or  llttlenefs  ;  and  hence  the  hy- 
perbole, which  exprefles  this  momentary  conviftion. 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion, 
enriches  his  defcrlption  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  coolcft  moments,  relilhes  thii 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  natuie 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyper- 
bole than  ia  dlrainilhlng.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  mi- 
nute objedt  contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  Its  powers 
of  imagination  ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  iu- 
flamed  with  a  grand  objeft,  moulds  objed.s  for  its  gra- 
tification with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refpett  , 
to  a  diminKliIng  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludi- 
crous thought  fioni  a  comic  poet;  "  He  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lactdemoniaa 
letter."  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objects  j  of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  duft  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen.  xili.  15.  i6. 

Ilia  vel  IntadtiE  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina :  ncc  teneras  curfu  Ixfiflet  ariftas. 

JEndd.  vii.  808. 
Atque  Imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 


Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluitus,  rurfufque  lub  auras 
Erigit  alteruos,  ct  fidera  verberat  uuda. 

JEiield.  iii.  421, 

 Horrificis  juxta  lonat  ^Etna  ruiuis, 

Interdumque  atraui  prorumpit  ad  ifithera  nubenl, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  ct  candenie  favilla  : 
AttoUilque  globos  iiammaium,  et  lidera  lambit. 

JEneid.  iii.  5 7 1* 

Speaking  of  Polyj)hemu3, 

 Ipfe  arduus,  allaque  pulfat 

Sidera.  JEiield.  iii.  619. 

F  2  — When 
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Hyperbole. 


-When  he  fpeaks, 


The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  ftill 

Henry  V.  aEt  l.fc.  I. 

Now  (hleld  with  ftiield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 
Hoft  again  ft  hoft  with  fliadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempeils  flew, 
Viftors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promifcuous  cries. 
And  (hrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv,  508. 

Quintillan  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural : 
**  For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it ;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  :"  and  he  adds,  very  juftly, 
*'  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objeft 
of  itfVlf  'jxcteds  the  common  mcafure."  From  thefe 
prcmifts,  one  would  not  expe£l  the  following  infe- 
rence, the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this 
figure  of  fpeech,  "  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere, 
quia  dici  quantum  eft,  non  poteft  :  meliufque  ultra 
quam  citra  ftat  oratio."  (We  are  indulged  to  fay 
more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough ; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  why  this  flight  and  childifli  reafoning, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved»  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not 
refiit  this  perfonal  llroke  of  criticifm  ;  intended  not 
againft  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  error  ;  but  againft  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  claflic  writers,  without  diftinguifti- 
ing  their  blemifhes  from  their  beauties. 

"Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  erefted  ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy- 
perbole in  the  defcription  of  an  ordinary  object  or 
event ;  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  Inftanee,  where  the  fubjedl  is  extremely 
familiar,  vlx.  fwimming  to  gain  the  (hore  after  a  ftiip- 
wreck. 


I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water  ; 
Whofe  enmity  he  flbng  afide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept  and  oar'd 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufty  ftrokes 
To     Jhore,  that  o'er  hi«  wave-born  bafis  bow'd, 
As  ftooping  to  relieve  hira.        Tempejl,  aB  2.  fc.  I. 

In  the  next  place,  It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  paffion  :  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure,  and  for  that  reafon  the  follow- 
ing hyperboles  mult  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

K.  Richi  Aumerle,  thou  weep'ft,  my  tender- 
hearted coufin  ! 
*    We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defplfed  tears  ; 
®ur  fighs,  and  they,  fliall  lodge  the  fummer-corn,. 
And.  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  \1.  a£l  ^-Jc.  6.. 
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Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears  Hyperbole 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweft  ftream  ~    »  ' 

Do  kifs  the  moft  exalted  ftiores  of  all. 

Julius  CafaVt  a£l  l.fc.  I. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wiftx  to  fucceed,  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought,  in  par- 
ticular, never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  expreflion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon, an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  ne- 
ver be  in  its  place.    Example  : 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 

Moles  relinquent.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  2.  ode  15. 

In  the  fourth  place.  The  niceft  point  of  all,  is  to 
afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overftrained,  it  has  a  bad  eftedl.  Longi- 
nus  (chap,  iii,),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
ters a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
ftraining,  and  produceth  an  effe£l  direftly  oppofite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afcertain  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impradticable.  We  (hall 
therefore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  rec- 
koned overftrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  initan- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fineft  tafte ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  foi"  afl 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  fingle  oppofition  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breatb'd,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Flrjl  Part  Henry  IV .  aSt  l./c.^ 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

Englfind  ne'er  had  a  King  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command: 
His  brandifli'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams:. 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings : 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire. 
More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies,, 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces.. 
What  fhould  1  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  ; 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

Fir/l  Part  Henry  VI.  a£l  l.fc.  r. 


Laftly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
all  advantages,  ought  t,o  be  comprehended  within  the 
fcweil  words  poffible  :  as  it  cannot  be  reliflied  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the  mind,  aleifurely  view  dif- 
folves  the  charm,  and  difcovers  the  defcription  lo  be 
extravagant  at  ieaft,  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  paffeth  for  one  of 
the  moft  coinplete  in  the  French  language  :  PhiUis,  in. 
a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to  out- 
fhine  the  fun  as  he  outfhines  the  ftars : 


Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  I'onde, 
L'air  devenoit  ferain  et  I'Olimp  vermeil^ 
4. 
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Et  I'amourex  Zephir  aiFranchi  du  fomell, 
Reffufcitoit  les  fleurs  d'une  haleine  feconde. 

L'Aurore  deployoit  I'or  de  fa  trcffe  blonde, 
Eet  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  rrand  apparell 
Qu'il  foit  jamais  vcnu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  : 

Quand  la  jeuue  Philis  au  vifagc  riant, 
Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  clair  que  I'orient, 
Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  foiez  point  jaloux, 
Vous  parutes  alors  aufli  peu  devant  elle, 
One  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous, 

MaUeville, 


There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  expreffed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta 
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yond      and  of  ^-f^^f,  judex,  of  "f'l"',  juchco, 

«'  I  judge." 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  is  the 
worfhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  vpord  is 
Greeks  v^npS^Kux,  compofed  of  ""^'p,  above,  and  .f"^'*, 
worfhip,  Jervice.  The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is  call- 
ed dulia  ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperduiia,  as 
being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA  (anc.  geog.)  the  feat  of  the  Phasa- 
clans  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer):  fome  commentators 
take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ;  but,  according  to 
others,  isfuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which  they 
take  to  be  Melita,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily.  And  this 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  Whence 
the  PhaeJicians  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
Scherla,  Phmc'ia,  and  Maoris;  having  been  expelled 
by  the  PhoenicianR,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for  com 


Hyperdulia 

li 

Hyperi- 
cum. 


line,  Which  lets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  au.a  uo  .                   commodious  harbours,  before  the  war 

geous  light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured  ni      >  _  .^^j^^,,,.,,  siculus.) 

poem:  ,  TTr^.,-i>  t'.tt>t  c_  t  5   a  «f  tl,- 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emelie. 


HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  ancient  geography. 
The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places  Hy 
ferhorean  which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thians. They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefe  Hyperborean  regions ;  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas ;  ^^^f  fig 
nifying  *'  above,  or  beyond,"  and  Bc-pfac  Boreas^  the 
*'  north  wind."  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaufible  ;  notwithftanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  faid 
againft  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility.  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  no  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper- 
borean. Strabo,  who  proflfTes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it :  the  prepo- 
fition  '^^fp,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  to 
form  a  fuperlative  ;  fo  that  hyperborean,  on  his  prin- 
ciple, means  no  more  than  mojl  northern  :  by  which  it 
appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew  themfelves  what  the 


HYPERICUM,  St  John's  wort  :  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  anrl  in  the  natureii  method  ranking  under  the 
20th  order,  Rotacea.  The  calyx  is  quinqucpartite  ; . 
the  petala  five  ,  the  filaments  many,  and  coalited  at  the 
bafe  into  five  pencils  ;  the  fced  veffel  is  a  pencil. 

Species  Of  this  genus  there  are  29  fpecies,  moft 
of  thc;n  hardy  deciduous  fhrubs,  and  under-fhrubby 
plants,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  fimple  foliage, 
and  pentapetalous  yellow  flawers  in  clutters.  The 
moil  remarkable  are,  i .  The  hircinum,  or  ftinking  St 
John'^  vvort.  This  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
leveral  ihrubby  two-edged  ttaiks  from  the  root,  branch- 
ing by  pairs  oppofite  at  every  joint;  oblong,  oval,, 
clofc  fitting  oppofite  leaves;  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  fiiouts,  cluftcrs  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ;  one  with  itrong  flalks,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  flowers  ; 
the  other  with  Urong  ilalks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagreeable  odour  ;  the  third  hath  variegated 
leaves.  All  thcfe  varieties  are  flirubby  ;  and  flower 
in  June  and  July  in  fuch  numerous  clufters,  that 
the  flirubs  appear  covered  with  them  ;  and  pro- 
duce abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.    2.  The  eanarien- 


o        uiiv-.v-wio  ..^y.. —  w.^..  — . —  —   auce  aounaance  or  iccu  lu  cjuluiuu.    x,.  i.     cunm ii-ii.- 

meant.— Mod  of  our  modern  geographers,  as       hath  (hrubby  flalks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or 


Hoffman,  Cellarius,  &c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  northern  part>^  of  the  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Saraoieds :  according  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancientd  wei-e  thofe  in  general 
who  lived  farthelt  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruffians  who  inhabit  between 


ieven  feet  high  ;  oblong,  clofe- fitting  leaves  by  pairs  ; 
and,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  clullers  of  yellow 
flowers  appearing  in  June  and  July.  ^.  The  afcyron, 
or  dwarf  American  St  John's-wort,  hath  fpreading 
roots,  fending  up  numerous,  flender,  fquare  ftalks,  a 

VI  i^ui  ua;o  o.v  ....v..^  ....V.   —   £qqj.  long;  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  clofe-fitting,  finooth 

the  Volga  and  the  White  fea.  According  to  Cluvier,  jg^y^g  ^y  pairs  oppofite  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  ftalks, 
the  name  Celtes  was  fynonymous  with  that  of  Hy-  j^^g^  ygHow  flowers.  4.  The  androf(zmum,  commonly 
perboreans.  called  tutfan,  or  parhleavesy  hath  an  upright  under- 

_  HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La-  fhrubby  ilalk,  two  feet  high,  b  ranching  by  pairs  op- 
tin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two  pofite  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  (talks,  clulters  of  fmall 
fyllables  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  jufl  yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
meafure  ;  as,  r.,«„„„,j,jj  v.-  )-i/-i-f«r.liL*>  hlnrU  fsnfnlps.  T'hia 


Mujis  forores  funt  Mlnervs  :. 
Alfo, 

.  MuJiE  forores  Palladis  lugent. 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor  or  critic : 
one  who  will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts  fe- 
vtrely  on  the  flighteft  fault.  See  Criticism.  The 
wurd  i8  compounded  of  ^^-p  fi^fi  "  over,  above,  be- 


fucceeded  by  roundiih  berry- like  black  capfules.  This- 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain.^     5.  The 
baleariciim,  or  wart-leaved  St  John's-wort,  is  a  native 
of  Majorca  ;  and  hath  a  fluubby  (talk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  reddifh  fcarified  branches,  (mall  oval', 
leaves  waned  underneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers ) 
appearing  great  part  of  the  year.    6.  The  ynonogymmt . 
or  one-ftyied  China  hypericum,  hath  a  flirubby  purpHfli . 
fl.alk,  about  two  feet  high ;  oblong^  fmooth,  ftiti;,  clofe- - 

filtingr: 
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Hypericum  fitting  leaves,  of  a  fliinlng  green  above,  and  white 
Hypnoti  ;  clufters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  with  co- 

CU3      h)ured  cups,  and  only  one  ftyle,  flowering  the  greateft 

u— ^  '  part  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  four  firft  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  the  three  laft  muft  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  flielter  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter.  The  two  firft  fpecies  propagate  very  faft  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  fent  up  plentifully  from 
the  root ;  and  in  autumn  or  fpring  may  be  readily  flip- 
ped oft"  from  the  old  plants  with  roots  to  each,  or  the 
whole  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
I>arts  as  there  are  fuckers  and  flips  with  roots,  planting 
the  ftrongeft  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weakeft 
in  nurfcry-rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  year  In 
order  to  acquire  ftrength.  They  may  alfo  be  propa- 
gated by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.  The  other  two  hardy 
forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots  in  au- 
tumn, or  early  in  the  fpring  ;  and  may  likewife  be  ralfed 
in  great  plenty  from  feeds.  The  three  other  fpecies 
are  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  hot  bed. 

Properties.  The  tutfan  hath  long  held  a  place  In 
the  medicinal  catalogues  ;  but  its  ufes  are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  leaves  given  in  fubftance  are  fald 
to  deftroy  worms.  By  diftillatlon  they  yield  an  eflen- 
tial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirlts  and  oils  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  flieep,  eat  the  plant ; 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  It.  The  dried  plant  boiled  in 
vaterwith  alum,  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and 
the  Swedes  give  a  fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fplrits  with 
the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Plato  and  Ifocrates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
pater's  order,  322  B.  C.  He  compofcd  many  orations, 
of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of  the 
ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufljands  the  hrft 
tiight  of  their  marriage  ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Eynccus,  after  fhe  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violaie  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
dience,  confined  her  cloftly  in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
an  cxccfs  of  flefli,  or  rather  a  fltfliy  excrefctnce,  fuch 
as  thofe  generally  rifing  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  character  in  grammar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  con- 
iic£led  into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  - ; 
as  pre-iJlaU'iP^eiU  five-leaved,  isfc.  Hyphens  alfo  ferve 
to  conned  the  fyllables  of  fuch  v/ords  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

liYPNOTlC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  raedl- 
cints  as  any  way  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  opiates,  or  foporifics. 

H\PN01'iCUS  SERPtNS,  the  S/eepfinale,  in  zoo- 
logy, the  name  of  an  Eaft-ludian  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  by  the  Ceyloncfe  nintipolong,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfc.    it  Is  of  a  deep  blackifh  brown,  varie- 
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gated  with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in  Hypn 
its  poifon ;  its  bite  always  bringing  on  a  fleep  which  ii 
ends  In  death.  Hypoc 

HYPNUM,  FEATHER-MOSS,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  natural  order  of  mufci,  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamla  clafs  of  plants.  The  antheras  is  operculated,  or 
covered  with  a  lid  ;  the  calyptra  fmooth  ;  the  filament 
lateral,  and  rifing  out  of  a  perichastium,  or  tuft  of  leaf- 
lets different  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  There 
are  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
none  of  them,  however,  have  any  remarkable  proper- 
ty, except  the  prollferum  and  parietinum.  The  firft: 
is  of  a  very  Angular  ftrudlure,  one  fiioot  growing  out 
from  the  centre  of  another;  the  veil  is  yellow  and 
Ihining ;  the  lid  with  a  kind  of  long  bill ;  the  leaves 
not  ihining ;  fometimes  of  a  yellowilh,  and  fometlmes 
of  a  deep  green.  This  mofs  covers  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  the  thickeft  ftiades,  through  which  the  fun 
never  fliines,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow.  The 
fecond  hath  flioots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
for  a  confiderable  length,  and  the  leaves  flilning  ;  but 
the  old  flioots  dq  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  fliady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former.  Is  ufed  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfes. 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compofi- 
tion  of  divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language  ;  li- 
terally denoting  under,  beneath. — In  which  fenfe  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  u;rjp  fupra,  "  above." 

HYPOBOLE,  or  SUBJECTION, (from  fta-o,  and/3aA.x«, 
/  cq/l),  in  rhetoric,  a  figure ;  fo  called,  when  feveral 
things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for  the  con- 
trary fide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  This 
figure,  when  complete,  confifts  of  three  parts  ;  a  propo- 
fition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their  anfwer, 
and  a  concluiion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  return  from 
banifliment,  vindicates  his  conduft  in  withdrawing  fo 
quietly,  and  not  oppofing  the  fadtlon  that  ejeded  him. 
See  Oratory,  n®  81. 

HY^POCATHARSIS  (compounded  of  ^^ro  under, 
and  xaSa.^i,  Ipurn^e),  iu  uiediciue,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation. 

HYPOC  AUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans,  a  fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.    The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 

prepofition  ^ro  under;  and  the  verb  ^^i^,  to  burn.  

Another  fort  of  hypocauftum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauftum,  or  fweating  room,  were  difcovered  un- 
der ground  at  Lincoln  in  1739.  VVc  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions, 
n-"  461.  §  29. — Among  the  moderns,  the  hypocauftum 
is  that  place  whcte  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
ftove  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHjERTS,  hawk's-eye,  In  botany  :  A  ge-  ' 
nus  of  the  polygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngencfia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ' 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojita.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous ;  the  calyx  a  little  imbricated  ;  the 
pappus  glumy.  There  arc  four  fpecies  ;  none  of  which 
have  any  remarkable  property,  except  the  maculata,  or 
fpotted  kawk's-eye.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  egg- 
fliaped,  and  toothed  ;  the  ftera  almoft  naked,  generally 
with  a  fingle  branch  ;  the  blofibms  yellow,  opening  at 

fis 
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fix  in  the  morning,  and  clofing  at  four  m  the  after-  HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifylng  [5^;P^f[3^ 
noon.    The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage,  fuljlance,  or  fubjlpnce  ;  ufed  in  theology  for  per/on. 


Hypotheca- 


Horfes  are  fond  of  this  plant  when  green,  but  not  when 
dry.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it ;  fheep  are  not  fond 
of  it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpace  on  each 
fide  the  epigaftric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.   See  Anatomv,  n°  88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  difeafe  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hylleric  affeftion  in  women.  See  (the 
Jmle^  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  infpif- 
fated  j'iiice  obtained  from  the  feflile  afarura,  much  re- 
fembllng  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
levaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confiftence 
of  an  extraft,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aftrlngent 
of  confiderable  power  ;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in 
redellent  gargarifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 
cia ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
(hops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under  its 
name. 

HYPOCRISY,  u^oxpio-K,  In  ethics,  denotes  diflimu- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  charaAer. 
In  other  words,  it  fignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  alfume 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  in  reality  of  either. 

HYPOG^UM,  uoo>'£jov,  formed  of  ^-^o  under,  and 
yaix  earthy  in  the  ancient  architcfture,  is  a  name  com- 
mon to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  are  under 
ground ;  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  hke  places. 
The  term  hypogeum  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 


The  word  is  Greek,  v-xoiaa-m ;  compounded  of  ""-o  fuh, 
"  under  ;"  and  /?o,  ex'ijlo  ;  "  I  ftand,  I  exill  ;" 

q.  d.  fub  ftjlent'ia.  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but 
one  nature  or  effence  in  G-od,  but  three  hypojiafts  or 
perfons. 

The  term  hypojiafts  is  of  a  very  ancient  (landing  ia 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 
Xht  Y>^\xzit  miion  according  to  hypojlajis.  The  tiril  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Neftorlns, 
where  he  ufes  it  inftead  of  TrpoiaTov,  the  word  we  com- 
monly render  perfon,  which  did  not  feem  exprefiive 
enough.  "  The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hypiftafes  :  They  have  extended  the  Di- 
vinity to  three  hypqftafes :  They  have  even  fomelimes 
ufed  the  word  trinity  :  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confubftantiality  of  the  th  ;  c  '  ^ 
pojlafes,  to  fhow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  f  . 
five  of  all  triplicity  in  refpe£l  of  diftlnAIon  of  na  ■  l  , 
and  not  to  hold  it  necefiary  to  conceive  any  refpett.v.: 
inferiority  of  hypojlaps.^^ 

This  term  occafioned  great  diflentions  in  the  ancient 
church;  firft  a  mong  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfa 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypojlixftt 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  effence  or  fuhjlance^, 
fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a 
different  hypojlnfs  from  the  Father  ;  but  cuitom  altered 
its  meaning,  in  the  neceflity  thay  were  under  of  ex- 
preffing  themfelves  llrongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the 
Gretks  made  choice  of  the  word  hyp'^i/lojis,  and  the 
Latins  o^perfona;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement.  The  phrafe  ^p^'f  wruraauf,  ufed 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
way  of  rendering  M^oTaat  in  their  language  was  by 


mans  for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  wliich  thty  buried  their  Juhjlantia.     The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 

theological  phrafcs,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  and  yToru-ci; ;  and  thus  dif- 
abled  thera  from  dilllnguifliing  ejfence  from  hypojiafts^ 
For  which  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufe  ttie  term 
tres  perfm<e^  and  tres  hypojlajes. — An  end  was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  afilfted;  from  which 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruple  of  faying  tres 
hypofafes,  nor.  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons. 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effedls  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor,  to  fccure  his  debt.    The  word  comes  fioni 


dead. 

Hypogeum,  TTorajov,  {n  aftrology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  celeftlal  houfes  which  are  below  the  horizon : 
and  efpeclally  the  imum  cwli,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in- 
ternal blanch  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  In  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  region-  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
n^88. 

HYPOGLOSSI,  EXTERN!,  or  MAjoRES.inanatomy, 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  linguales  Iff  giJlatO' 
rii.    See  Anatomy,  p.  760.  col.  i. 


HYPOGLOTTIS,  orHYPOGLOssis,  (compofed  of   the  Greek '^■^o'^ix-'',  a  thing  fubjea  to  fame  obligation  ;  of 


^■Bo  wider,  and  y>-<jr1%  tongue),  in  anatomy,  is  a  name 
given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  There  ar.e  four 
large  glands  of  the  tongue;  two  of  them  called. />j;^o- 
glottides,  fituated  under  it,  near  the  venae  ranulares  ;  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
they  difcharge  into  the  mouth  by  little  duds  near  the 
gum  a. 

Hypoglottis,  or  Hypoghfjis,  in  medicine,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue  ;.  called 
alfo  ranula. 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  coUedlion  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  mufic. 


the  verb  ^■^'^''^^'^^■f^^^,  fupponor,  "  I  am  fubjetted  i"  of  i^^j 
under,  and  T(e»^j  pono^     I  put." 

As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention,.  The  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  ths 
moil  ancient,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hypotheca  ;  all  the  difference  confiiling  in  this,  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor's  hands ;,  whereas,  in  a 
Irmple  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained,  in  the  poffcfifiou 
of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and  commo- 
dious to  engage  an  eflate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by 
an  actual  delivery  :  accordingly  the  expedient  was  firib- 
praAifed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing :  only  ths 
Creeks,  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix  fomo; 
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^^Tpotlifi-  vlfible  mark  on  the  thing,  that  the  pubh'c  might  know 
•H^'^othefi!- ^'^^  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor ; 
^^ji-y— J  but  the  Romans,  looking  on  fuch  advertifements  as  in- 
jurious to  the  debtor,  forbad  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  dillinguilhed  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas :  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  confent  of  both  parties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  for  that  reafon  called  tacit ;  the 
praetor's  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  pofleffion  of  his 
effefts  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
pofTeffion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fubdivided  into  gene- 
ral and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor's  effefts,  both  prcfent  and  future,  are  en- 
gaged to  the  creditor.  It  is  'fpecial,  when  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  ilde 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends  the 
right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  '>^^  "  under,"  and 
^ta-tc  pojitio.  of  TiBnfit  ponot  *'  I  put"),  is  a  propofition 
or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  ta  draw  conclufions  for  the  proof  of  a  peint  in 
queftion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonifts  into  abfurdities; 
^  and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  dcducible  from 

fuch  falfe  hypothefea. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  diftinguifhed  into  hypothefis  and  thefis  :  the  firft 
rehearfcs  the  conditions  under  wtiich  any  thing  is  af 
firmed  or  denied;  and  the  latter  is  the  thing itfelfaffirmed 
or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a  triangle  is  half 
of  a  parallelogram,  if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the 
two  be  equal ;  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothefis,  "  if 
the  bafes,"  &c  and  the  former  the  thefis,  "  a  triangle 
IS  half  a  parallelogram." 

In  llrift  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
thefis to  the  thefis ;  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed 
muft  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  con- 
fequence  to  be  allowed. 

Hypothesis,  in  phyfics,  &c  denotes  a  kind  of 
fyftem  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  na- 
ture. Thus  we  have  hypothefis  to  account  for  the 
tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifm,  for  the  deluge,  &c. 

The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes  ex- 
tremely flow  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impatient  : 
hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  feem  like  the  caufc,  and  which  is  cal- 
culated to  anfwer  the  fcveral  phenorriena,  fo  that  it  may 
poflibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fiftions 
or  hypothefes,  which  are  much  lefs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  lateft  and  beft  writers  are 
for  excluding  hypothefes,  and  {landing  wholly  on  ob- 
fervation and  experiment.  Whatever  is  sot  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thefis ;  and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 
fical,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philofophy. 


The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af-  Hypothefii 
feftions  In  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafe  ;  Hyff"?"^' 
juft  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and 
what  fituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties  ;  give  them  a 
fubtilty  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  un- 
accountable motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things,  and  to  fubftitute  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the 
fureft  obfervations  ;  and  will  fanciful  conjedures  ever 
come  at  it  ?  They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy- 
pothefes, even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  ftrideft  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be 
fald  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable ;  but  it  is 
ftill  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  apphed  in  aftro- 
nomy  to  the  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens ;  or  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  aftronomers  have  fup- 
pofed the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  movedj  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonlc.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it  an 
hypothefis.    See  Astronomy. 

HYFOTIPOSIS.    See  Oratory,  n°9i. 

HYPOXIS.  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  loth  order, 
Coronaria;.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
perfifting,  fuperior ;  the  capfule  narrowing  at  the  bafe; 
the  calvx  a  bivalved  glume. 

HY'PSISTARII,  (formed  from  "higheft),  a 
feft  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century ;  thus  called  from 
the  profefllon  they  made  of  worfliippincf  the  moft  high 
God. 

The  doftrine  of  the  Hypfiftarians  was  an  affemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftlanity.  They  ado- 
red the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians ;  but  they 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  ;  and  ob- 
ferved  the  fabbath,  and  the  diftinftion  of  clean  and  un- 
clean things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maffallans. 

HYRCANIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  country  of  the  far- 
ther Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mot^  Hyr^ 
canum  or  Cafpium ;  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  weft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil)  ;  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

Hyrcania  (anc.  geng.)  •  a  town  of  Lydia,  In 
the  campus  Hyrcanus,  near  Thyatira  ;  fo  Called  from 
colonlfts  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Cafplan  fea.  The  people  called  Hyr- 
cani  Macedones,  becaufe  a  mixed  people  (Pliny). — An- 
other Hyrcania,  the  metropohs  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania.  Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polyblus,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrian,  and.- 
the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus. — A  third,  a  ftrong. 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.    See  Hyssop  us. 

Hed<^e- Hyssop.    See  Gratjola. 

HYSSOPUS,  HYSSOP  :  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermla  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.    There  are  three  fpecies;  but  only  one  of  them. 


Hyftrix. 
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Hyfteric  viz.  the  officlnaUs,  or  common  hyflbp,  Is  cultivated  for 
life.  This  hath  under- fhrubby,  low,  bufhy  ftalks, 
growing  a  foot  and  an  half  high  ;  fmall,  fpear-fhaped, 
clofe-fitting,  ©ppofitc  leaves,  with  feveral  fmaller  ones 
rifing  from  the  fame  joint ;  and  all  the  ftalks  and 
branches  terminated  by  ereft  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers, 
of  different  colours  In  the  varieties.  They  are  very 
hardy  plants ;  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  or  by  feeds.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  talle.  Befldes  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommended 
In  humoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breall  and  lungs ;  and  are  faid  notably  to  promote  cx- 
peftoratlon. 

Hyflop  was  generally  made  ufe  of  In  purifications 
amongfl;  the  Jews  by  way  of  a  fprinkler.  Sometimes 
they  added  a  little  wool  to  it  of  a  fcarlet  colour ;  for 
example,  they  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyflbp,  fome  branch- 
es of  cedar  and  red  wool,  in  water  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  a  bird,  in  the  purification  of  lepers.  Hyflbp, 
it  is  probable,  grew  to  a  confiderable  height  in  Judasa, 
fince  the  gofpel  Informs  us  that  the  foldiers  filled  a 
fponge  with  vinegar,  put  It  upon  a  reed  (or  long  ftem) 
of  hyflbp,  and  prefented  it  to  our  Saviour  upon  the 
crofs. 

HYSTERIC  AFFECTION,  or  Pajfion,  (formed  of  "rf^a 
**  womb")  ;  a  difeafe  in  women,  called  alfo  fuffocalion 
of  the  ivomby  and  vulgarly  Jits  of  the  mother.  It  is  a 
fpafmodico-convulfive  afi^e£tion  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
proceeding  from  the  womb  ;  for  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  which,  fee  Mfdicine 

HYSTEROM  proteron,  In  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, a  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conftrud\ion  Is  fo  Inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  lentence  which  fliould  naturally  come  firfl  is  placed 
laft  :  as  In  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  vivit  et 
valet ;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Mor'iamur^  CS* 
in  media  arma  ruamus^  for  In  media  arma  ruamus,  £5° 
moriamur. 

HYSTRIX,  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  They  have  two  fure- teeth,  obliquely 
divided  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  befides 
eight  grinders  ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  or 
prickles.    There  are  four  fpecies,  vix. 

I.  The  crjjlala,  or  crefted  porcupine,  has  four  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  five  toes  on  the  hind- feet,  a  crefled 
head,  a  fhort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a  hare.  The  length  of  the  body  Is  about  two 
feet,  and  the  height  about  two  feet  and  an  half.  The 
porcupine  is  covered  with  prickles,  fome  of  thtm  nine 
or  tei)  inches  long,  and  about  ^th  of  an  Inch  thick. 
Liike  the  hedge -hog,  he  rolls  himfelf  up  in  a  globular 
form,  In  which  pofition  he  Is  proof  againft  the  attacks 
of  the  moft  rapacious  animals.  The  prickles  are  ex- 
ceedingly fliarp,  and  each  of  them  has  five  large  black 
and  as  many  white  rings,  which  fucceed  one  another 
alternately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  Thefe  quills 
the  animal  can  ere6l  or  let  down  at  pleafure;  when  ir- 
ritated, he  beats  the  ground  with  his  hind-feet,  erefts 
his  quills,  fl'iakes  his  tail,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
rattling  noife  with  his  quills. —  Moft  authors  have  af- 
ferttd  that  the  porcupine,  when  irritated,  darts  his 
quills  to  a  confiderable  diftance  againft  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  will  kill  very  large  animals  by  this  means.  But 
Vol.  rX.  Part  I. 
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M.  BufFon  and  fome  other  late  tiaturahfts  aflurc  us,  that  Hyftrlr. 
the  animal  poflefles  no  fuch  power.  M.  Buffbn  fre-  ^— -v~~" 
quently  Irritated  the  porcupine,  but  never  faw  any 
thing  like  this  darting  of  his  quills.  He  fays  Indeed^ 
that  when  the  creature  was  much  agitated  with  paf- 
fion,  fome  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but  flightly  to 
the  fl<in  would  fall  off",  particularly  from  the  tail;  and 
this  circumftance,  he  Imagines,  has  given  rife  to  the 
miftake.  The  porcupine,  though  originally  a  native 
of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  In  the 
more  temperate  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy  Pliny, 
and  every  other  natural  hiftorian  fince  the  days  of  A- 
riftotle,  tells  us,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear,  core- 
ceals  itfelf  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  brings  forth 
its  young  In  8o  days.  But  thefe  circumftances  re- 
main to  this  day  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  this  animal  be  very  common  In  Italy,  no 
perfon  has  ever  given  us  a  tolerable  hiftoryof  it.  Wc 
only  know  In  general,  that  the  porcupine.  In  a  dome- 
ftic  ftate,  Is  not  a  fierce  or  Ill-natured  animal  ;  that 
with  his  foreteeth,  which  are  ftrong  and  fliarp,  he  can 
cut  through  a  ftrong  board  ;  that  he  eats  bread,  fruits, 
roots,  &c. }  that  he  does  confiderable  damage  when  he 
gets  into  a  garden  ;  that  he  grows  fat,  like  moft  ani- 
mals, about  the  end  of  fummer ;  and  that  his  flefh  u 
not  bad  food. 

2.  The  prehenfdisy  or  Brajilian  porcupine,  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five  on  the  hind- feet,  and  a  long 
tail.  It  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  former  fpecies ;. 
being  only  17  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  Is  nine  inches 
long;  the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  long  brownifli 
hair  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  inter- 
fperfed  with  long  hairs;  the  quills  are  about  five  Inches 
long,  and  about  T^th  of  an  Inch  in  diameter.  He  feeds 
upon  birds  and  fmall  animals.  He  fleeps  in  the  day 
like  the  hedge- hog,  and  fearches  for  his  food  in  the 
night.  He  climbs  trees,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  twift- 
Ing  his  tail  round  the  branches.  He  is  generally  found 
in  the  high  grounds  of  America  from  Brahl  to  Loui- 
fiana,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada.  His  flefli  is 
efteemed  very  good  eating. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Hoitzlacuatzin,  or 
Mexican  porcupine,  (le  Coendou  de  Bufl'ou),  It  Is  of 
a  dufl<y  colour,  with  very  long  briftles  Intermixed  with 
the  down  :  the  fplnes  three  inches  long,  flender,  and 
varied  with  white  and  yellow ;  fcarcely  apparent  ex- 
cept on  the  tail,  which  Is,  according  to  Hernandez, 
thicker  and  fliorter  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 
He  adds,  that  the  tail  from  the  middle  to  the  end  is 
free  from  fplnes  ;  and  that  it  grows  to  the  bulk  of  a 
middle-fized  dog.  M.  de  Buffbn  fays,  Its  length  is 
16  or  17  Inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail;  the  tail  9 
French  meafure,  but  taken  from  a  mutilated  lliin.  It 
inhabits  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  lives  on 
the  fummer  fruits,  and  may  be  eafily  made  tame.  The 
Indians  pulverife  the  quills,  and  fay  they  arc  very  ef- 
ficacious in  gravelly  cafes  ;  and  applied  whole  to  the 
forehead,  will  reheve  the  moft  violent  headach.  They 
adhere  till  filled  with  blood,  and  then  drop  off". 

3.  The  dorfata,  or  Canada  porcupine  (I'Urfon  de 
Buffon),  has  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the 
hind-feet ;  and  has  quills  only  on  the  back,  which  are 
fliort,  and  almoft  hid  among  the  long  hair.  He  is 
about  two  feet  long.  This  fpecies  inhabits  North 
G  America 
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Hyftrix.  America  as  high  as  Hudfon's  Bay;  and  makes  its  neil 
under  the  roots  of  great  trees.  It  will  alfo  climb 
among  the  boughs,  which  the  Indians  cut  down  when 
one  is  in  them,  and  kill  the  animal  by  ftriking  it  over 
the  nofe.  They  are  very  plentiful  near  Hudfon'sBay; 
and  many  of  the  trading  Indians  depend  on  them  for 
food,  efteeming  them  both  wholefome  and  pleafant. 
Thefe  animals  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  bark  of  trees, 
cfpecially  juniper  :  eat  fnow  in  winter,  and  drink  wa- 
ter in  fummer  ;  but  avoid  going  into  it.  When  they 
cannot  avoid  their  purfuer,  they  will  fidle  towards  him, 
in  order  to  touch  him  with  the  quills,  which  feem  but 
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weak  weapons  of  offence ;  for  on  ftroaking  the  hair,  Hyft;fj. 
they  will  come  out  of  the  flcin,  {ticking  to  the  hand. 
The  Indians  flick  them  in  their  nofes  and  cars,  to  make 
holes  for  the  placing  their  ear-rings  and  other  finery  : 
they  alfo  trim  the  edges  of  their  deer- flcin  habits  with 
fringes  made  of  the  quills,  or  cover  with  them  their 
bark-boxes. 

4.  The  macrouray  has  five  toes  both  on  the  hind  and 
fore-feet  J  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles  are 
elevated.  He  inhabits  the  iflcs  of  the  Indian  Archi« 
pelago,  and  lives  in  the  forefts. 


I. 


I or  /,  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al- 
j  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 
fuddenly  againfl  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la- 
rynx, with  a  fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and  nearly 
the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun- 
cing a  or  e.  Its  found  varies :  in  fome  words  it  is 
long  as  high,  mind,  &c.  ;  in  others  fhort,  as  biJ,  hid, 
/in,  &c.  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like  y,  as 
in  col/iff,  onion,  &c.  ;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee, 
as  in  machine,  magazine,  &c.  No  Engllfli  word  ends 
in  i,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  01  elfe  the  /  turned 
into  y. 

But  befides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod  confonant  ; 
■which,  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  hke- 
wife  a  different  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englifh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g  ;  nor  is  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is 
required  before  vowels,  where  g  is  ufually  hard  :  thus 
we  fay,  jack,  jet,  join,  &c.  inflead  of  gach,  get,  goin, 
Sec.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Englifh  language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one,  and  ftands  for 
fo  many  unites  as  it  is  repeated  times  :  thus  I,  one  ; 
II,  two  ;  III,  three,  &c.  ;  and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  fubtrafts  itfelf,  as  IV,  four  t  IX, 
nine,  &c.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  I's  added :  thus 
VI  is  5-f  I,  or  fix ;  VII,  5+2,  or  feven  ;  VIII,  5+3, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  likewife  ufed  13  for 
500,  CIO  for  1000,  130  for  5000,  CCI30  for 
10,000,  1030  for  50,000,  and  CCCI333  for 
100,000.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation  ;  but,  when  necefTary, 
repeated  the  lad  number,  as  CCCI333,  CCCI030, 
for  200,000  ;  CCCI033,  CCCI303,  CCCI300, 
for  300,000  ;  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimes  changed  /  into  u  ;  as  decu- 
nms  for  decimits  ;  maxumus  for  maximus,  &c. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i  is  proper  to  exprefs 
delicate,  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  i's,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

^cc-it>imt  iriimicum  imbremy  rimifque  fatifcunt.. 


I,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubflituted 
for  the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firfl 
letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  other  fi  Je  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  In  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
fouth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wreftled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  22).  The 
Jabbok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
the  Gaulanltis,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of 
Bafhan. 

Jabesh,  or  Jabesh-gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fcrlpture  calls  it  generally  Jabefh-Gilead,  becaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
go  by  this  name.  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from 
Pella,  towards  Gerafa ;  and  confequently  it  muft  be 
eaftward  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRU.    See  Mycteria. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erneft),  a  learned  Polifh 
Proteflant  divine,  born  at  Dantzick  in  1660.  He  be- 
came fuccefTively  mlnif^er  of  Magdeburg,  LifTa,  Ko- 
nlngfberg,  and  Berlin  ;  and  was  at  length  ecclefiafUcal 
counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effeft  an  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts  ;  and  wrote  fome 
works  which  are  in  good  efteem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
Pruflia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  diftingulfhed  merit.  He 
loved  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  feen  in  men  of  learn 
ing :  it  was  owing  to  this  modefty  that  the  greatefb 
part  of  his  works  were  publlfhed  without  his  name. 
He  publifhed,  in  171 1,  a  French;  and  German  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713  ;  a  Diftion- 
ary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1721  ;  and  tranflated 
Tacitus  de  morihus  Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  in 
1714.. 

JABNE; 

t 
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JABNE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Paleftine,  near  divinity  at  Oxford  in 
Joppa  ;  called  Jamnla  or  yamnial,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  Joihua  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  yabneel ; 
but  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  Jabne.  It  was  faken  from  the 
Philiftines  by  Uzziah,  who  demoliftied  its  fortifications. 
Its  port,  called  jfamnitarum  portusy  lay  between  Joppa 
and  Azotus. 

JACAMAR,  in  ornithology.    See  Alcedo. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  towti  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  fort  ; 
feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Jacca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W. 
Long.  o.  19.  N  Lat  44.  22. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inftrument  of 
common  ufe  for  raifing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friftion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  fteady  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fca-language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a  maft  erefted  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
ihip's  bowfprit.  In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
jnterfeftion  of  the  red  and  white  crofles  ;  but  in  mer- 
chant-fliips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to 
faw  timber  upon  ;  for  an  inftrument  to  pull  off  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink 
in  ;  for  a  fmall  bowl  that  fervcs  as  a  mark  at  the  exer- 
cife  of  bowling  ;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

jfACK-Flagy  in  a  fhip,  that  hoifted  up  at  the  fprlt- 
fail  top-maft  head. 

JACK-Dattj,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cof- 
VU8.    See  CoRVus. 


This  bird  is  very  mifchievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  ;  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievifti  difpofition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  deftroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fprlngs  much  ufed  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  ftake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  faft  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  fharp  in 
the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  top  there  muft  be  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  ftick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  then  a  horfe-hair  fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
faft  to  a  thin  hazel- wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  ftiort  ftick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un 
der  that  ttick.  I  he  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  ftake  near  the  ground, 
and  faftened  there.  The  ftake  is  to  be  plaute;  '  among 
the  jack-daw's  food,  and  he  will  natuially  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it  ;  but  findin  the  point  too  ftiarp,  he  will 
defcend  to  the  little  crofs  ftick.  This  will  link  with 
his  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  faft. 

JACKALL,  in  zoology.    See  Canis. 

JACKSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifti  divine, 
■wa?  born  at  Witton  in  the  biftiopric  of  Durham  in 
-1579,  ot  a  good  family.    He  commenced  dodor  of 
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1622  ;  and  at  laft  was  made 

chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough.    He  was  a  very  great  fcholar  ; , 
and  died  in  1640.    His  performance  upon  the  Creed 
is  a  learned  and  valuable  piece  ;  which^  with,  his  other 
works,  was  publilhed  in  1673. 

JACOB,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  was  bora 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrift 
1836.  I'he  hiftory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofeph  direded  that  the  body 
ftiould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  feventy  days.  After  this,  Jo- 
feph and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt's 
permiffion,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near 
Hebron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
mourned  for  him  again  for  fevcn  days  ;  upon  which 
occafion  the  place  where  they  ftaid  was  called  Abel- 
mifraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  (Ben  Hajim),  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  col- 
Itttiun  of  the  Maforah  in  1525  ;  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rabbi- 
nical commentaries 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century  :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mafTorets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Paleftine  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  mafl"oret.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  that  language,  are  a- 
fcribed  to  thefe  two  rabbis ;  and  faid  to  be  done 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D, 
476, 

Jacob  (Giles),  an  eminent  law-writer,  born  at 
Romfey  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in  1686.  He 
was  bred  under  a  confiderable  attorney  ;  and  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  Law  Didlionary  in  one  vol. 
folio,  which  has  been  often  printed  ;  a  new  and  im- 
proved  edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfellors 
Ruffliead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramatic  pieces  ;  and  a  Poetical  Regifter,  containing 
the  lives  and  charafters  of  Englifti  dramatic  poets. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

JACOB^US  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
phyfic  and  philofophy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  in 
1 65 1  at  Arhufen  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  biftiop.  Chriftian  V.  intrufted  him 
with  the  management  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities;  and  Fredeiic  IV.  in  1698,  made  him  coun- 
fellor  of  his  court  of  juftice.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fome  excellent  poems. 

JACOBINE  MONKS,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 
JAC*.  BITES,  a  term  of  repioach  beftowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  dodlrines  of  paffive  obe- 
dience and  non  refiftance  with  refpe6l  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  j688, 
and  aflert  the  fuppofed  rights  and  adhere  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Jacobites,  in  church  hiftory,  a  fed  of  Chriftians 
in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  fo  called,  either  from  Ja- 
-cob  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  empjror 
O  2  Mauruius, 
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jittcolms    Mawritms,  or  from  one  Jacob  ft  monk  who  fiourinied 

Taffateer  ^"  ^^^^ 
^      r     The  Jacobites  are  of  two  fedls,  fome  following  the 

rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe- 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divifion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs. As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  with  refpeA  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  eaftern  Chriftians  :  they  confecrate 
-  imleavcncd  bread  at  the  eucharift,  and  are  againft 
confeiTion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inftilu- 
tion. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  Hiilllngs ;  fo 
called  from  King  James  I,  of  England,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  ftruck.     Ste  Coin. 

We  ufually  dilHnguifli  two  kinds  of  Jncohus^  the  old 
and  theww;  the  former  valued  at  25  flMllings,  weigh- 
ing fix  ptnns  weight  ten  grains  ;  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Carolus,  valued  at  23  fhiUings,  in  weight  five  penny- 
weight twenty  grains. 

JACQLIINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Tlie  corolla  is  de- 
cemfid;  the  ilamina  inferted  into  the  receptacle  ;  the 
berry  monofpermous. 

JACULATOR,  or  shooting-fish.    See  Ch^- 

TODON. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priefts  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels  ap- 
propriated to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thefe  idolaters.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied 
to  by  the  people  in  a  time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
daemons. 

JADE- STONE,  Lapis  nephriticus,  ox  Jajpachates, 
a  genus  of  fdiceous  earths.  It  gives  fire  with  Reel,  and 
is  femitranfparent  like  flint.  It  does  not  harden  in  the 
fire,  but  melts  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs  into  a 
tranfparent  green  glafs  with  fome  bubbles.  A  kind 
brought  from  the  tiver  of  the  Ama/ons  in  America, 
and  called  chxoncifion  Jlone,  melts  more  eafily  in  the 
focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glafs,  far  kfs  hard  than  the 
ftone  itfelf  The  jade-llone  is  undluous  to  the  touch; 
whence  Mr  Kirwan  feems  to  fufped,  that  it  contains 
a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magncfia. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  2.970  to  3.389;  the  tex- 
ture granular,  with  a  greafy  look,  but  exceedingly 
hard,  being  fuperior  in  this  refpeft  even  to  quartz  it- 
felf. It  is  infuiible  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  dlffolvcd 
In  acids  without  a  particular  management  ;  though 
M.  SaufTure  feems  to  have  extrafted  iron  from  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a  whitifh  milky  colour 
from  China;  but  moftly  of  a  deep  or  pale  green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  nephriticus  is  of  a  grey, 
yellowini,  or  olive  colour.  It  has  its  name  from  a  fup- 
pofition  of  its  being  capable  of  giving  eafe  in  nephritic 
pains,  by  being  applied  externally  to  the  loins.  It 
may  be  diftinguifhcd  from  all  other  ftones  by  its  hard- 
nefs.  femipellucidlty,  and  fpecific  gravity. 

JAFFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Joppa  in 
Judea. 

JAFFATEEN  islands,  the  name  of  four  illands 
an  the  Red  Sea,  vihted  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 
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They  are  joined  together  by  fhoals  or  funk  rocks;  are  Jaf 
crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow ;  and  are  dangerous 
for  fliips  in  the  night-time,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be  ^ 
a  paffage  between  them,  to  which  while  the  pilots  are 
paying  attention,  they  negleft  two  fmallfunk  rocks  which 
lie  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  in  deep  water. 

JAFNAPATAN,  a  fea  port  town,  feated  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  poffeffion  of  it  fince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  arc  accounted 
the  moft  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Silefia,  ca- 
pital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oppa.    E.  Long.  1 7.  47.  N.  Lat.  50. 4. 

JAGGERN  AUT,  a  black  pyramidal  ftone  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  or  was  miraculoufly  prefented  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  ftands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  this  figure  in  India  ;  which,  however,  are  all 
but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggcrnaut.  According 
to  the  beft  information  Mr  Grofe  could  obtain,  thia 
ftone  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  power  prefiding  over 
univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
neral heal  and  influence  of  the  fun  afting  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  it.  Domeftic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Thefe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfel ; 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  befl  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
fifts  in  exhibiting  the  moft  obfcene  poftures,  and  act- 
ing all  manner  of  lafcivioufnefe,  in  fight  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  moft  acceptable  mode  of  worftiip 
to  that  deity  it  reprefents  ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  procefTion  to  the  Ganges,  and 
throw  in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun. 
Formerly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and 
other  expenfive  ornaments ;  but  the  Indians  are  now 
become  lefi  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors, 
and  Chrift  ians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw 
in  their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  fake  of  the  jewels, 
with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conjeftures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  fuppofes  the  fliape  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to'have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
foi  m  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  bafis,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con- 
vex a- top  ;  which  is  exadly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in 
India,  confecrated  to  fuch  an  office  as  that  heathen 
deity  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  cfpecially,  the  Gentoo  vir- 
gins are  brought  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fuperficial  de- 
floration before  they  are  prefented  to  their  hufbands. 

J  AGO  (Richard),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snitterfield  in  Warwickfhire,  and  redtor  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicefterfliire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
fpondent  of  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  fclioolfcllow  j  was  of  U- 
5  niverfity 
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«.    niverfity  College;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Julyg,  1739;    May,  Anguft,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks.—  Jaquai* 
was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th  volumes   St  Jago  de  la  Vega  is  the  county-town  of  Middlefex,  \\ 

of  Dodfley's  Poems;  publiOied  a  fermon,  in  1755,  on   and  belongs  to  the  parim  of  St  Catharine  ;  in  which  ^  ^ — 

the  Caufcs  of  Impenitence  confidered,  preached  May  4.  parifh  there  are  1 1  fiigar-plantations,  1 08  pens,  and 
1755,  at  Harbury  in  Warwickfhire,  where  he  was  vi-  other  fettlements,  and  about  10,000  flaves. 
car,  on  occafion  of  a  converfatlon  faid  to  have  pafTed  JAGUAR,  or  Jaquar,  a  name  given  to  the  Brafi- 
between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  apparition  in  Han  once,  a  fpecies  of  Felis.  See  Felis,  fpec.  vi. 
the  church-yard  there  ;  wrote  "  Edge-hill,"  a  poem,  J  AGUEER,  in  Eaft  India  affairs,  any  penfion  from 
for  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfcription  in  1767  ;  the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi ;  generally  fuch  as 
and  was  alfo  author  of  «  Labour  and  Genius,"  1  768,   are  alTigned  for  military  fervices. 

4to  ;  of  "  The  Blackbirds,"  a  beautiful  elegy  in  the  JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  poflefTor  of  a  ja- 
Adventurer ;  and  of  many  other  ingenious  performan-  gueer.  It  comes  from  three  Periian  words,  ya  "  a 
ces.    He  died  May  28.  1781.  place  ;"  guerifhm  "  to  take  ;"  and  daflnun  "  to  hold;" 

St  Jago,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  quaft  "  a  place  holder  of  penfioner."  In  the  times  of 
in  the  audience  of  Quito  and  Peru.  It  is  navigable  ;  the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
and  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  after  having  watered  a  fer-  called  omrahs,  were  allowed  jagueer?,  either  In  lands  of 
tile  country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  and  •  inhabited  which  they  coUeAed  the  revenues,  or  affignments  upon 
by  wild  Americans.  the  revenues  for  fpeciiied  fums,  payable  by  the  lord  lieu- 

St  Jago,  the  largeft,  moft  populous  and  fertile  of  tenant  of  a  province  :  which  fums  were  for  their  main- 
the  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the  tenance,  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as  they  were 
refidence  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about  neceffitated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  demanded  by 
1 3  miles  eaftward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  a-  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  jagueers,  which 
bounds  with  high  barren  mountains  ;  but  the  air,  in  were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 
the  rainy  feafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  ftrangers.  Its  JAIL-fever,  a  very  dangerous  diftemper  of  the 
produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  feme  excellent  contagious  kind,  arifing  from  the  putrefcent  difpofi- 
fruits.  The  animals  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  affes,  deer,  tlon  of  the  blood  and  juices.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome  very  pretty  green   to)  Medicine. 

monkeys  with  black  faces.  JALAP,  in  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the 

5'/ y.^GO,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  South  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or  bind-weed.  See 
America,  the  capital  of  Chill,  with  a  good  harbour,  a  Convolvulus. 

biftiop's  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  in  a  This  root  is  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfverfe  flicea 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne-  from  Xalapa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
cefTaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  ri-  ftiould  be  chofen  as  are  moft  compad,  hard,  weighty, 
ver  Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  moft  with  black  circular 
Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which  ftriae.  Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometlmes 
they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  ftreets. — It  is  very  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  :  thefe  may  be  eafily  diftln- 
much  fubjea  to  earthquakes.  W.  Long.  69.  35.  S.  guifhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compad  tex- 
Lat.  33.  40.  ture.   This  root  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  upoa 

St  Jago  de  Cuba,  a  town  in  North  America,  fitu-  the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowcd,  it  affeds  the  throat 
ated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  in  the  with  a  lenfe  of  heat,  and  occafions  a  plentiful  difcharge 
bottom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river  of  fallva.  Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a  dofe  of  about 
of  the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o.  half  a  dram  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  clrcum- 
Jago  de  los  Cavalleros,  a  town  of  America,  and  ftances  of  the  patient  )  in  plethoric,  or  cold  phlegmatic 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Ifland  of  Hlfpaniola.  It  is  habits,  proves  an  efFedual,  and  In  general  a  fafc  purga- 
feated  an  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air.  tive,  performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  occafioning 
W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40.  naufea  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 

St  Jago  del Entero.,  a  town  of  South  America,  one  other  ftrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  diforders, 
of  the  moft  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufual  and  hot  blhous  temperaments,  It  gripes  violently  If  the 
refidence  of  tl:e  inqulfitor  of  the  province.  It  is  jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due  efrea:  as  a  purge, 
feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  fiat  country,  where  there'  An  extrad  made  by  water  purges  almoft  univerfally, 
is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel-  but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  has  a  confiderable  ef- 
Jheep,  &ic.  fed  by  urine.    The  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 

Jago  de  la  Fega,  otherwife  called  Spamfi-tonun,  is  gripes  violently.  The  pure  refin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of 
the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Wefl  In-  wine,  occafions  moft  violent  gripings,  and  other  dlllref- 
dies  ;  and  ftands  in  iS°  i'  north  latitude,  and  76°  45'  fing  fymptoms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic:  trl- 
weft  longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little  turated  with  Cugar,  or  with  almonds  Into  the  form  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  contains  an  emulfion,  or  dlflcilved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  fy- 
between  500  and  600  houfes,  with  about  4000  inhabi-  rups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a  fmall  dofe,  without  oc- 
tants of  all  colours  and  denominations.  This  town  Is  cafioning  much  diforder  :  the  part  of  the  jalap  remaln- 
fit'uated  in  a  delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  ing  after  the  feparatlon  of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an 
Cobre,  13  miles  from  KIngfton,  and  10  from  Port  extract,  which  has  no  efFecl  as  a  cathartic,  but  operate* 
Royal.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  commander  in  chief :  powerfully  by  urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  an 
and  hei-e  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four  extraft  made  with  water  and  fpirit,  a  fimple  tlndure, 
times  in  the  year,  ws;.  on  the  laflTucfdays  of  February,  and  a  compound  powder. — Frederick  Hoffman  parti- 
cularly 
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Ja!emu9  culady  cautions  againft  giving  this  medicine  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  affiires  us,  that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  wea- 
_  ken  the  body,  and  perhaps  occafion  even  death.  In 
this  point,  ihis  celebrated  praAitioner  was  probably  de- 
ceived :  children,  wht)fe  veliels  are  lax,  and  the  foud 
foft  and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
GeofFroy  obferves,  better  than  adults  ;  and  accordingly 
inoculators  make  much  ufe  of  the  tindlure  mixed  with 
fimple  fyrup.  The  compound  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a  hydragogue  pur^e  ;  and  where  ftimulus  is 
not  contraindicated,  jalap  is  confidered  asafafe  cathartic. 

JALEMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful 
fong,  ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other  af- 
feding  accident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their 
original,  <^a{^m  oiK^anpof^  or  ^'^y^gorifa^  i.  e.  more  fad  or 
colder  than,  a  jalemus .  ff  tuj  ««>ttXHf  tylgxrTia^  ivorthy  to 
be  ranked  among  jalemufes. 

JAMADAR  :  An  officer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hin- 
doftan.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Peons 
in  the  Sewaury,  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the  largeft 
of  the  Antilles,  Wing  between  17^  and  19°  N.  Lat.  and 
between  76°  and  79°  W.  Long.  >  in  length  near  170 
miles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
figure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  palTage  right  before 
it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hifpaniola 
on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  admiral  Chriftopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  ;  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  ir,  as  al- 
ways to  prefer  it  fo  the  reft  of  the  iflands :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d'  Efquivel  A.  I).  1  509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Sevdie,  and  i  i  leagues  farther  to  the  eaft  ftood  Me- 
lilla.  Oiifton  was  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  ifland,  feated 
on  what  is  now  caWed  Blue  Fields  River.  r'W  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay ;  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanifh  Town, 
is  ftill  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country 
1 60  years,  and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity 
was  cacao  ;  they  had  an  immeafe  ftock  of  horfes,  affes, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The 
Englifli  landed  here  undei  Pcnn  and  Venables,  May 
1 1.  1654,  and  quickly  reduced  the  ifland.  Cacao  was 
alfo  their  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay- 
ed, and  the  new  ones  did  not  thrive  ;  and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  fugar-canes,  which 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpeft  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  its  conftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coaft,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  farther,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  ifle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  weft,  fome  rifing 
to  a  great  height :  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  rock  and 
a  very  hard  clay ;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inceflantly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  gullies.  Thefe  moun- 
tains, however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
Ere  crowned  even  to  their  fumraits  by  a  variety  of  line 
trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  ilTue 
from  them  on  both  fides ;  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
ding and  profitable  in  many  other  refpedls.    The  cli- 
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mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is  Jan^aJ 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marfhy  places  un-  ^— ' 
healthy  ;  but  in  more  elevated  fituations,  cooler  ;  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholefome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and 
OAober;  and,  as  they  are  thecauie  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
leafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimea 
fliowers  of  hail ;  but  ice  or  fnow,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  are  never  feen  ;  but  on  them,  and  at  na 
very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  moft  eaftern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  famous  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  defends  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifland  from  thofe  boifterous  north  weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  produce.  Their  ftreams,  though 
fmall,  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
is  a  great  bleffing,  as  their  wells  are  generally  brackifli. 
The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded 
with  metals :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any 
mines  ;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which  they 
faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  Jago  were  made. 
I'hey  have  feveral  hot  fprings,  which  have  done  great 
cures.  The  climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  be- 
fore the  great  earthquake ;  and  the  ifland  was  fuppofed 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  then 
it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much 
tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes ;  and  it  is  afferted* 
that  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  the  night,  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
on  all  fides,  fo  that  no  ftiips  can  then  enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  con- 
ceived that  thefe  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potter'e  earth;  others  ftiallow  and  fandy;  and  fome  of 
a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or  wide 
plains,  without  ftones,  in  which  the  native  Indians  had 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious  herds  of 
cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be  met  with 
even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thefe  different  foils 
may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  to 
proper  purpofes.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this  will  arife 
from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
ether  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes.  afles,  mules,  black  cattle  of  a  large  fize,  and  flieep, 
the  flcfli  of  which  is  well  tafted,  though  their  wool  is 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alio  goats  and  hogs  In  great 
plenty  ;  fea  and  river  fifli :  wild,  tame,  and  water  fowl* 
Amongft  other  commodities  of  grea''  value,  they  have 
the  iugar  cane,  cacao,  Intiigo,  pimento,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timh^r  and  other  ufcs,  fuch  as 
mahogany,  manchinecl.  white  wo  id,  which  no  worm 
will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Befides 
thefe,  thiry  have  fuftick,  red  wood,  and  various  other 
materials  for  dyeing  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  multi- 
tude ot  valuable  drugs,  fuch  as  guaiacum  china,  larfa- 
parilla,  caffia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  the  prickle-pear 

or 
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amaJca.  or  opuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal ;  with  no  in- 
confiderable  number  of  odoriferous  gums.  Near  the 
coaft  they  have  falt-ponda,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  own  confumption,  and  might  make  any  quantity 
they  pleafed- 

As  this  ifland  abounds  with  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Pafling  on 
to  the  foutb,  there  is  Port  Royal  :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  flood  once  the  faireft 
town  in  the  ifland  ;  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wlfhed,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufand  large 
vcflels,  and  ftill  the  ftation  of  our  fquadron.  Old 
iJarbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  Bay ; 
and  there  are  at  leaft  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  Is  point  Negrillo,  where 
our  fiiips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port  Antonio,  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this 
coaft,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully  ;  and  certainly  many 
other  ftaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advan- 
tageous here  in  many  refpefts. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  ftood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  inca- 
pable of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  the  convenience  of  having  ftiips  of  feven  hun- 
dred tens  coming  clofc  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attrafted  inhabitants  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufand  houfes  in 
the  town  in  its  moft  flourilliing  ttate,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  was  over- 
thrown happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num- 
bers of  people  periftied  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  :  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt;  but  the 
greateft  part  was  reduced  to  afties  by  a  fire  that  hap- 
pened on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha- 
bitants removed  moftly  to  Kingfton.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  ;  and  was  raifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Auguft  28.  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding,  a  fmall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time 
have  often  happened, andoccafionedterrible  devaftations. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall;  containing  20pariflie8,  over  each 
of  which  prefides  a  magiftrate  iiyled  a  cu/ios  ;  but  thefe 
pariflies  in  point  of  fize  are  a  kind  of  hundreds.  The 
whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  18  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  23,000  white  inhabitants. 

The  adminiftration  of  public  aff^airs  is  by  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  aflembly. 
They  meet  at  Spaniih  Town,  and  things  are  conducted 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  has  L.  5000  currency,  or 
L.  3557 1  :  8  :  6^,  Sterl.  befides  which,  he  has  a  houfe  in 
Spaniih-town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a  polink  or 
mountain  for  provifions  ;  ,a  fecretary,  an  under-fecreta- 
rjr,  and  a  doraefiic  chaplain. 
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The  honourable  the  council  confifta  of  a  prefident  Jamaica, 
and  10  members;  with  a  clerk,  at  L. 270,  chaplain ''"V"^ 
L.  100,  uftier  of  the  black  rod  and  meflenger  L.  250. 

The  honourable  the  aflembly  confifts  of  43  members, 
one  of  whom  is  chofen  fpeaker.  To  this  aflembly  be- 
long a  clerk,  with  L.  1000  falary  ;  a  chaplain,  L.  150  ; 
meflenger,  L.  700  ;  deputy,  L.  140;  and  printer, 
L.  200. 

The  number  of  members  returned  by  each  parifli  and 
county  are,  for  Middlefex  17,  viz.  St  Catharine  3,  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Cla- 
rendon 2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2  :  For  Surry 
16,  viz.  Kingfton  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  2,  Portland  2,  St 
George  2  ;  For  Comivall  10,  viz,  St  Elizabeth  2, 
Weftnioreland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel- 
lor (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  mafters  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  mafters  extraordinary  ;  a  regifter,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents ;  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bcar- 
er.  The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  fole  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commiflary,  King's  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marflial,  and  a  deputy-marflial.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the  time 
being),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
has  a  chief  juftice,  L.  120,  and  16  afllftant  judges  ;  at- 
torney-general, L.  400  ;  clerk  of  the  courts,  L.  1 00  ; 
clerk  of  the  crown,  L.  350  ;  folicitor  for  the  crown  j 
33  commiflioners  for  taking  affidavits;  a  provoft-mar- 
ftial-general,  and  eight  deputies;  18  barrifters,  befides 
the  attorney-general  and  advocate-general;  and  upward' 
of  120  praftifing  attornies  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  confiderable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Weft  In* 
dia  iflands,  and  the  Spanifli  main.  The  fliips  annually 
employed  are  upwards- of  500  fail. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
in  1770,  as  given  by  Abbe  Raynal,  but  which  in  feve- 
ral particulars  appears  to  be  under-rated,  will  contri- 
bute more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  flio  v  tlui 
importance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifted  in  2240  Iralen 
of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in 
the  ifland,  amounts  to  22,4901.  ;  1873  hundred  weight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  fhillings  per  hundred, 
608HI. ;  2753  bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five 
fliillings  per  bag,  6194I.  ;  22  11  hides,  at  feven  ftiii- 
lings  per  hide,  773  1- ;  16,475  puncheons  of  rum,  at 
10 1.  per  puncheon,  164,7501.  Mahogany,  15,282 
pieces  and  8500  feet,  50,000 1.  Of  pimento,  2,089,734. 
pounds  weight,  52,243  !.  Sugar,  57,675  hogflieads,- 
6425  tierces,  52  barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  fliil- 
lings  per  hogflieadi  twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four 
pounds  per  barrel,  amounting  in  the  whole  to- 
1,086,620 1.  Sarfaparilla,  205  bagS)  at  ten  pounds 
per  bag,  2250 1.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 1,391,2101.  To  North  America,  146,324  h. 
To  the  other  iflands,  595  1.    Total  of  the  exports, . 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property  and 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  ifland  in  1786,  as  prefixed, 
by  Mr  Bcckford  to  his  defcriptive  aceounf  of  Ja- 
maica f  f  '• 

Counties.-  ^'  '''  ' 
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II  . 
Iambic. 
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Counties. 

Susrar 
Eftates. 

Other 
Settle- 
ments. 

blaves. 

Produce, 
Hhds.  of 
Sugar. 

Cattle, 

Middlefex 

323 

917 

87100 

3  1500 

7  5000 

Surry  - 

350 

540 

75600 

34900 

80000 

Cornwall 

388 

561 

90000 

39000 

69500 

Total 

.06.^ 

'  ■'  ■     '  " 
2018 

255700 

J  05400 

224500 
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It  fhould  be  here  obfervcd,  that  where  two  hogs-  Jamak* 
heads  of  fugar  are  made,  there  is  at  leaft  one  puncheon 
of  rum  ;  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late  yearaf^'" 
more  qonfiderable :  the  quantity  of  the  latter  will 
therefore  be  52,700  puncheons. 


A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 


Middlefex 

Su 

rry 

Cornwall 

Amount 

in 

in 

in 

Total  in 

of 

1768 

1786 

1768 

1786 

1768 

1786 

1768 

1786 

Incieale. 

Sugar  Eflates 

239 

323 

146 

350 

266 

388 

651 

io6x 

j  4'® 

Sugar  Hhds. 

24050 

31500 

15010 

34900 

29100 

1 

39000 

68160 

IC5400 

!  3724a 

1 

Negroes 

66744 

87100 

39542 

75600 

60614 

93000 

1 66900 

255700 

1  88800 

Cattle 

59510 

75000 

2  i  465 

80000 

'  54775 

69500 

'35750 

224500 

1  88750 

From  the  above  fcheme  it  appears,  how  coniider- 
able  has  been  the  increafe  of  fugar- eftates,  and  confe- 
quently  of  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years:  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  eftate  in  Jamaica  as 
follows  : 

Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued  Sterling 

feparately )  at       -  -  2  2  per  acre. 

Plants  -  -  -  22  ditto. 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants     1 5  ditto. 

Patture  land  ...  8  ditto. 

Wood  land       *   -  -  -  4  ditto. 

Provifions  -  -  -        14  ditto. 

Negroes  -  -  -  57  ditto. 

Mules  -  -  -  22  ditto. 

Steers  -  -  10  ditto. 

Breeding  cattle,  &c.  -  .         5  ditto. 

Works,  water,  carts,  &c.     -     -     from  7  to  10,000 
If  a  planter  would  wifli  to  leafe  his  eftate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  his  income  would  be  large  if  he  could 

get  only  lod.  fterling  a  day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 

made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 

or  works. 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
beft  fort  of  canes.    E.  Long.  103.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

JAMBIA  Vicus.    See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fort  of  veffe,  fo 
called  from  its  confifting  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  of  iambus's.    See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  ;  the  former  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  fix.    And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
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confift  wholly  of  iambus's,  as  in  the  two  following  vcr* 
,  fes  of  Horace  : 

12345  <5 
Dim.  Inar\fit  te\Jluo\Jius\ 
Trim.  Suis\l^  i\pfa  Ro\ma 'm\rilus\rutt. 
Or,  a  dadlylus,  fpondeus,  anapeftus,  and  fometimes 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places ;  and  the  tri. 
brachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  lalt. 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  Horace  ;  as. 
Dimeter. 
1234         5  6 
Cani(li\a  tra\clavh\dapes\ 
Vide\re  propi.\rantes  domum  | 
Trimeter. 
^0  quo\fcele]Jli  rui\th\aut\cur  dex\fens. 
Prius\que  ca\lum  fi\det  in\ferius\mart. 
Aliti\hus  at\que  cam\!/us  homi\cid'  Hi.\Slorem. 
Pavidum\que  lepo\r'  aut  ad\venam  laqueo\gruem. 
JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato- 
nic philofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea  in  Syria.    The  firft,  whom  Julian 
equals  to  Plato,  was  the  difciple  oi  Anatolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine. — The  fecond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion.   Julian  wtote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is 
faid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens.  —  It  is 
noc  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam- 
i/icus,  viz.  I.  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  feft  of  the  Pythagoreans.    2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  ttudy  of  philofophy.    3.  A  piece  againft  Por- 
phyry's letter  on  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odtandria  cl  afs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
dented  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous,  and  funnel- ihaped  ; 
the  filaments  a  little  plane  j  the  ftigma  fimple. 

IAMBUS, 
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IAMBUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a 
poetical  foot,  confiftlng  of  a  fhort  fyllable  followed  by 
a  leng  one  ;  as  in 

"J  •        V  -       1)  -     t)  - 

0EH  kiya^  Del^  meets. 

Syllaba  longa  Irevi  fiihje3a  vocatar  iambus,  as  Horace 
•cxpreffcs  It  ;  who  alfo  calls  the  Iambus  a  fwift,  rapid 
foot,  pes  citus. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
foot;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  fharp-biting  expref- 
Tions  to  Ceres,  when  afflifted  for  the  death  of  Profer- 
:pine.  Others  rather  dcnve  it  from  the  Grtek  ve- 
•nenmn  *'  poifon       or  from  maledico  "  I  rail, 

'or  revile  ;*'  becaufe  the  verfcs  compofed  of  iambus's 
were  at  firft  only  ufed  In  fatire. 

JAMES  (St  )  called  the  Greater,  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelift,  was  bom 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
a^ioftle,  together  wich  St  John,  as  they  were  mending 
'their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  wasafifher- 
man  ;  when  Chtift  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges^ 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Chrift,  were 
witncffes  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
■olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  firft  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  dlfperfed  Jews  ;  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalem,  when  the 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againft  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  firft  of  the  apoftles  who  fuffered  martyr- 
dom. St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  conftancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  fuffered  with  him.  There  Is  a  magni- 
ficent church  at  Jerufalem  which  besrs  the  name  of  St 
James t  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  a- 
poftle,  and  boaft  of  pofteffing  his  body  ;  but  Baronlus, 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretenfions. 

James  (St.),  called  the  Lefs,  an  apoftle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  fon  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  fifter 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  In  Scripture  the 
Jujly  and  the  brother  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  his  refurreAIon.  He  was  the  firft 
bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  when  Ananias  II.  high  prieft  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered 
lilm  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharlfecs, 
who  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of  the  temple, 
when  a  fuller  dafticd  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  His  I  fe  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofephus  con- 
fiders  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem  as  a  pur.ifliment  Inflifled 
on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

St  yAMES  of  the  Sivord,  ( San  jfago  del  Efpada), 
a  military  order  In  Spain,  inftituted  In  1 1  70,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  l\.  king  of  Leon  and  Galllcia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Moors ;  three  knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to 
fecure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  in  1 170  between  thcfe  and  the  canons  of  St  Eloy  ; 
and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1 1  75.  The 
hightft  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand  mafter, 
which  has  bet n  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  dcfccnt  from 
families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on 
l)0th  fides  ;  they  muft  alfo  piake  It  appear,  that  their 
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faid  anceftors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  James, 
heretics  ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  In  queftion  by  the  -v-^ 
inqulfitlon.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monaftery.  Here- 
tofore they  were  truly  religious,  and  took  a  vow  of  cell- 
bacy  ;  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  permlflion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  conjugal  fidelity  ;  to  vO^hich,  fince  the  year 
1652,  they  haVe  added  that  of  defending  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  habit  is  a 
white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breaft.  This  is 
efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders In  Spain  :  the  king  carefully  preferves  the  office 
of  grand  mafter  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the  dif 
pofal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now 
than  foi-meily,  all  the  grandees  choofing  rather  to  be 
received  Into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of  at- 
taining to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confider- 
able privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia. 

James,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Great  Britain.  See  [Hiflories  of)  ScoTLANt> 
and  Britain. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  iil  1423,  the  firft  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  moft  learned  klng^ 
but  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourlftied.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  ten- 
der youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  was  fufpeded  of  defigns  againft  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  ftilp  was  ta* 
ken  by  an  Englifli  privateer  off  Flamborough-head  ; 
and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  earl  of  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
caftle  until  they  were  fent  to  London.  See  ( Hi/iory  of) 
Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  It  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  I2» 
A.  D.  1405,  In  the  13th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  there 
kept  a  clofe  prifoner  till  June  10.  A.  D.  1407,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  r. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of 
Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of 
A.  p.  1417;  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons, 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe- 
dition. In  all  thefe  fortreffes,  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftri£l,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation,  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ftudy  his 
greateft  pleafure.  He  rofe  early  In  the  morning,  im- 
mediately applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain- 
ful reflections  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his 
ftudies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 
James  being  naturally  fenfible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direClion  of  Walter  Ward- 
law  bifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  by  this  clofe  application 
to  ftudy,  became  an  univerfal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
H  poetn 
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Jatnea-    poet,  and  exquifite  mufician.    That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  teftlmony,  and  that  of 
all  our  hiftorians  who  hved  near  his  time.  Bowma- 
kcr,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary,   and    perfonally   acquainted  with  him, 
fpends  ten  chapters  in  his  praifes,  and  in  lamenta- 
tions on  his  death  ;  and,  amongft  other  things,  fays, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  of  law,  and 
philofophy,  was  incredible.    Heftor  Boyfe  ttlls  us, 
that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnifhed  their  royal  pri- 
foiier  with  the  beft  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces ;  and  that,  by  their  affiilance,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  every  part  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
that  he  became  a  perfeft  mafter  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  mufic,  and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofo- 
phy, and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law.  He 
obferves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his 
native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  eafily 
perceive  he  was  born  a  poet  ;  but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  fo  faultlefs  ;  for  though  they  abounded 
in  the  moft  fublime  fentiments,  their  language  was  not 
fo  pure,  owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.    This  prince's  fkill  in  mufic  was  remarkable. 
Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Tnch-colm,  who  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  that  prince,  aflures  us,  that  he  ex- 
celled all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  inftru- 
mental ;  and  that  he  played  on  eight  different  in- 
ftruments  (which  he  names),  and  efpecially  on  the 
harp,  vpith  fuch  exquifite  flcill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
?  Scoticron.  infpired  *.    King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 
pb-  16.      performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  facred 
^s,  a8«        and  fecular  mufic  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  was 
extenfive,  and  of  long  duration.    Above  a  century  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven- 
tor of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Aleffandro 
Taffoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit.    "  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compo- 
fed many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, different  from  all  other  ;  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefualdo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in 
our  age,  hath  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admi- 
^  AliffanJ.  table  inventions  "f     As  theprince  of  Venofa  imitated 
Tajf.  Pen-  king  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  Imitated  the 
"iib'io'^sr/ '  P^'"^*^  °^  Venofa.    "  The  moft  noble  Carlo  Gefual- 
John  Haw-^0'  the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
kin'sjVol.  4.  a  ftyls  of  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
P'SjC'       preference  to  him  ;  and  all  fingers  and  players  on 
ftringed  inftrirnents,  laying  ande  that  of  others,  every 
4. IJ.  vol.  3.  where  embraced  his        All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
aia.       Italian  or  of  Scotch  mufic,  are  much  Indebted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  fulltude  of  a  priion,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafurc  to  millions  in  every  fiicceeding  age. 

As  James  L  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
complifhed  prir.ces  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moil  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
moft  20  years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
difficulties  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was,  murdered  by  barbarous  affaffins  in.  the  prime  of 
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life.  In  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  he  hath  been 
almoft  equally  unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  re- 
maining of  his  flcIU  in  architefture,  gardening,  and 
painting  ;  though  we  are  affured  by  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe  arts  *. 
Many  of  the  produftions  of  his  pen  have  alfo  perl/h- 
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ed  ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  wrote  much  f  ;  and 
we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex-  ^air, 
tant,  viz.  Chrift's  Kirk  on  the  Green — Peebles  at  the  canto  r. 
Play — and  the  King's  Quair,  which  was  lately  difco-  ^3' 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publifiied  by  ano- 
ther gentleman  J.    But  flender  as  thefe  remains  are,  t  Set  Poet 
they  afford  fuflficient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  ih.is'^''' ^^""'"^ 
royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con-  ^in^T^S: 
temporaries;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the  and  War- 
gayeft  or  the  graveft  ftrains.  ton's  Hift 

James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  fucceeded  his 
father,  being  then  not  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was^ 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age.  The  moft  ftriking 
feature  in  the  charafter  of  this  prince,  unj'uftly  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  feveral  hiftorians,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  beftowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circumftances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
ty nobles  diflike  and  contempt  of  their  fovereign,  and 
indignation  againft  the  objefts  of  his  favourj;  which 
produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  flaia 
in  [488,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  plous^and  valiant  prince  ;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjefls  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againft  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Flouden -Field  in 
*5'3»  ^g^^  41- — This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  great  accompUftiments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epiftles  are  claflical,  compared  with  the  bar- 
barous ftyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  fculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  dillri- 
butlon  of  juftlce,  merit  the  higheft  praife.  After  all» 
the  virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  ftiinlng 
than  folid  ;  and  his  charafter  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  brave  knight,  rather  than  a  wife  or  a  great 
monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  in 
his  forty-firft  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his  family  (to 
his  great  grandfon  James  VI.)  his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  aftive.  From  their  coins  it  does 
not  appear,  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  predeceffors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fucceffors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1513,  was  bnt  i8 
months  old  when  his  father  loft  his  life.  When  of  age, 
he  affifted  Francis  I.  king  of  France  againft  the  em- 
peror Charles  le  Quint ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  eldeft  daughter  In  marriage,  in  1535.  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years  ;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  and  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on- 
ly eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De- 
3-  cerabex 
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ames.  cember  13.  1542,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  Thia 
was  the  firft  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
death,  fince  its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioned  by  differences 
with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
orFiament  of  a  throne  and  a  bleffing  to  his  people  ;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  inefFeAual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
moft  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigorous, 
graceful  perfon,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  txercifes  then  in  ufe. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humourous  compofi- 
tion  in  poetry,  which  goes  h<f  the  name  of  the  Gaber- 
Ivn^ie  Man. 

James  VL  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng- 
land in  I  603,  was  fonof  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  whomhe 
fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Ehzabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  figna- 
lized  himfelf  in  its  fupport ;  which  gave  rife  to  the 
horrid  confpiracy  of  the  Papiils  to  dertroy  him  and 
all  the  Engliih  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dif 
covered  November  5.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  teft  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king's  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofe 
difafFe6ted  Roman- Catholic  fubjecls  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con- 
fided in  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introduftion  of  fome  manufa(^ure8.  The  nation  enjoy- 
ed peace,  and  commerce  flourifhed  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  adminiftratlon  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crifis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia  ;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  eleftor 
Palatine  ;  negotiating  when  he  {hould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  ;  continually  fending  illuftrious  ambaifadors  to 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  fingle  ally.  He 
valued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings  ;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  difputations,  that  to 
keep  them  aUve,  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfca- college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet- 
ter ufe  by  Charles  H.  His  Bafil'icon  Dorotif  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  writings  againft  Bellar- 
mlne,  and  his  Danionologtai  or  doArine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fufficiently  known.  There  is  a  coUedlion  of  his 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
other  pieces  of  his  are  extant ;  fome  of  them  in  the 
Caballa,  others  in  manufcript  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum, 
and  others  in  Howard's  coUeftlon.  He  died  in  1625, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  1685, 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceede^  his  brother  Char.  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou- 
rage nor  political  abilities  whilfl.  he  was  duke  of  York  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  :  but  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  facrificed  every  thing  to 
eflablifti  them,  in  diredl  contradiAion  to  the  experi- 
ence he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  charafter  of  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  his  con- 
feifor,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated 
every  law  enafted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion ;  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  rcfentment  of  his 
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injured  fubjeAs,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inftead  of  dif-  JaHies^ 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiffion  of  his  Popifli  mini-  ^nt"" 
fters  and  priefts.  He  rather  chofc  to  live  and  die  a  bi- 
got, or,  as  he  beheved,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  anceftors,  or  pcrifti  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  in 
1689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  17 10,  aged  68. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  10 
the  reiloration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Ramfay's  life  of  Marfhal  Turenne.  2.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Engliih  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  3.  The  royal  fufFerer,  king 
James  TI.  confifting  of  meditations,  foliloquies,  vows, 
&c.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majefty  at  St  Ger- 
mains.  4.  Three  letters  ;  which  were  publiftied  by 
AVilliam  Fuller,  gent,  in  1702,  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  in  the 
title-page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

James  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  ofRce  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publifhing  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college  library  at  both 
univerfities.  He  was  eledled  to  this  office  in  1602, 
and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  refigned  it  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popifh  editions, 
in  order  to  deteft  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  ;  but  this 
propofal  not  meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement, 
he  engaged  in  the  laborious  taflc  himfelf,  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind 
him  a  great  number  of  learned  works. 

James  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered 
into  orders  in  1615  :  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  fermons  preached  before  the  univcrfity,  one  con- 
cerning the  obfcrvation  of  Lent  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  moft  ancient  manner;  another  againft 
the  text ;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year 
1 61 9,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
land, into  Greenland  and  Ruffia,  of  which  he  wrote 
obfervations.  He  alTifted  Selden  in  compofing  his 
Marmora  Arundel'iana ;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas,  in  dif- 
pofing  and  fettling  their  noble  library.  He  died  in 
1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  charafter  given  him 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

James  (Dr  Robert),  an  Enghfh  phyfician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diftinguiihed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  moft  excellent  fever-powder,  was  born  at 
Kinvcrfton  in  Staffordftrire,  A.  D.  i  703  :  his  father  a 
major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  fifter  of  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John's- college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
pradlifed  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Birming- 
ham fucceffively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians;  but  in 
what  years  we  cannot  fay.  At  London  he  applied 
himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  praAifiog  phyfic  ;  and  in 
1743,  publifhed  a  Medicinal  Didionary,  3  vols  folio. 
Soon  after  he  pubHfhed  an  Englifti  tranflation,  with  a 
Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Ramazzini  de  morbis  artifi- 
Hz  cum^ 
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cum  ;  to  which  he  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic 
Hoffman  upon  Endemlal  Diftempers,  8vo.  In  1746, 
The  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  2  vols  8vo;  in  1760,  On  Ca- 
nine Madnefs,  8vo  ;  in  1764,  A  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 
June  25.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge, 
James  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  dodlorfliip 
of  phyfic.  In  I  778,  were  pubhflied,  A  Diffcrtation 
upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever-Powder, 
8vo;  with  A  (hort  Treatife  on  the  Difordcrs  of  Chil- 
dren, and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  8th  edition  of  the  Differtation,  of  which  the  firft 
was  printed  in  1751  j  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to 
fet  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to  de- 
fcribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminiftering 
it.  The  Vindication  was  pofthumous  and  unfinifhed; 
for  he  died  March  23.  1776,  while  he  was  employed 
upon  it.— Dr  James  was  married,  and  Left  feveral  fons 
and  daughters. 

jf Ames's  Poivder,  a  medicine  prepared  by  the  late  Dr 
Robert  James,  of  which  the  bafishas  been  long  known 
to  chemilts,  though  the  particular  receipt  for  making 
it  lay  concealed  in  Chancery  till  made  public  by  Dr 
Monro  in  his  Medical  and  P harmaeeut'tsal  Chem'iftry\. 
The  following  (Dr  Monro  informs  us)  is  a  copy  of  the 
receipt,  extra6ted  from  the  Records  of  Chancery  ;  the 
invent-^i when  he  took  out  a  patent  for  felling  his  pow- 
der, having  fworn,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  that 
it  was  the  true  and  genuine  receipt  for  preparing  it : 
*  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  pro- 
trafled  heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed,  earthen  veffel,  add- 
ing to  it  from  time  to  time  a  fuffioient  quantity  of 
any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlegmated  ;  then 
boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  confiderable  time,  and 
feparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre,  by  diffolving 
?      it  in  water.' 

This  extraft  Dr  Monro  accompanies  with  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations.  "  When  the  Doftor  firft  admi- 
niflered  his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join  one  grain  of  the 
following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of  his 
antimonial  powder ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  often  declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afide  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mercurial.  His  mercurial,  which  he  calltd 
a  pill,  appears  by  the  records  of  chancery  to  have 
be«n  made  in  the  following  manner :  *  Purify  quickfilver, 
by  diftiUing  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  fal  ammoniac  ;  diffolve  this  purified  quickfilver 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  drynefs,  calcine  the 
powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ;  burn  fpirits 
of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.'  Dr  James,  at 
(he  end  of  the  receipt  given  into  chancery,  fays,  *  The 
dofe  of  thefe  medicines  is  uncertain ;  but  in  general 
thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial  and  one  grain  of  the 
mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.  Signed  and  fworn  to, 
by  Robert  jfames.' 

"  I  have  frequently  direfted  this  powder  to  be  gi- 
ven, and  have  often  feen  Dr  James  himfelf  as  well  as 
other  pradlitioners  adminifter  it,  in  fevers  and  in  other 
complaints.  Like  other  aftive  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, it  fomctimes  operates  with  great  violence,  even 
when  given  in  fmall  dofes  ;  at  other  times  a  large  dofe 
produces  very  little  vifible  effects.  I  have  feen  three 
grains  operate  brifldy,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  to  whom  Dr  James 
had  himfelf  giveu  five  grains  of  it,  and  it  purged  and 
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vomited  the  lady  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  In  that 


time  gave  her  between  twenty  and  thirty  flools  ;  at  o- 
ther  times  I  have  fe<;ii  a  fcruple  produce  little  or  no  t. 
vifible  effeft. 

*'  So  far  as  I  have  obferved,  I  think  that  the  dofe 
of  this  powder  to-  an  adult,  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains;  and  that,  whdnit  is  adminifleied,  one. ought 
to  begin  by  giving  fmall  dofes. 

**  Where  patients  are  ftrong,  and  a  free  evacuation 
is  wanted,  this  is  a  ufeful  remt-dy  ;  and  it  may  be  given, 
ia  fmall  repeated  dofes  as  an  alterative  in  many  cafes; 
but  where  patients  are  weakly  and  in  low  ftversj  it  of- 
tea  a£bs  with  too  great  violence  ;  and'  I  have  myfelf- 
feen  inftances,  and  have  heard  of  others  from  other, 
praftitioners,  wliete  patients  have  been  hurried  to  their 
graves  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder  in  a  very  (horf. 
time. 

"  It  has  been  calkd  T>r  }zmcs^&  Fever- Poiud^r  ;  and? 
many  have  believed  it  to  be  a  certain  remedy,  for  fe- 
vers, and  that  Dr  James  had  cured  moltof  the  patients- 
whom  he  attended,  and  who  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of- 
this  powder.  But  the  bark,  and  not  the  antimonial* 
powder,  was  the  remedy  which  Dr  James  ahnoft  al- 
ways trufted  to  for  the  cure  of  fevers  :  he  gave  his- 
powders  only  to  clear  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  and 
after  he  had  cfFefted  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark  as 
freely  as  the  patient  could  fwallow  it.  The  Dodlor 
believed  all  fevers  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  the  intermit- 
ting kind;  and  that  if  there  was  a  poflibility  of  curing' 
a  fever,  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to  effecluate  the  - 
cure ;  for  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he 
was  fure  that  it  wouU  yidd  to  no  other  rcoaedy  what- 
ever, as  he  has  more  than  once  declared  to  me  when 
I  have  attended  patients  in  fevers  along  with  him." 

JAMES-Toiun;  &  bsrough  and  fair-town. of  Ireland, 
In  the  county  ofLicitrim  ,  and  province  of  Con  naught  ; 
fituated  5  miles  north-weft  of  Garrick,  on  Shannon,, 
and  73  north-weft  of  Dublin,  in  north  lat.  53.  44  weft 
long.  8.  15.  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot,, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  patronage  in. 
the  family  of  King. — It  has  three  fairs. 

St  James  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftianv  churchy 
obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James, 
the  greater,  fon  of  Zebedee. 

Epijlle  of  St  James,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Newr. 
Teftament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  general 
epiftles  ;  which  are  fo  called^  as  not  being  written  to 
one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches.. 

This  general  epiftle  is  addrelTed  partly  to  the  belie- 
ving and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is  defigned  ta 
correA  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 
form the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  com- 
fort the  former  under  the  great  hardfliips  they  theri 
did,  or  fhortly  were  to  fufFer,  for  the  fake  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

JAMESONE  (Gkorge),  an  excellent  painter,  juft- 
ly  termed  the  Fandyck  of  Scotland,  was  the  fon.  of  An- 
drew Jamefone,  an  archited  ;  and  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1586.  He  ftudled  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
werp;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefati- 
gable induftry  to  portraits  In  oil,  though  he  fometimes 
pradlifed  in  miniature,  and  alfo.  in  hiftory  and  land- 
fcapes.  His  largeft  portraits  were  fomewhat  lefs  thaa 
life.  His  earlieft  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  after- 
wards on  a  fine  linen  cloth  fraoothly  primed  with  a 
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proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  lhadows.  His 
excellence  is  faid  to  con  fill  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs, 
with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring  ;  his  ihadcs  not 
charged,  but  helped  by  varnifh,  with  Uttle  appearance 
of  the  pencil.  When  king  Charles  I.  vHked  Scotland 
in  1633,  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his 
niajefty 's  tafte,  employed  thij  artift  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchy  ;  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  pleafed,  that,  inquiring  for  the  painter,  he  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond-ring  from  his 
cwn  finger.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Jamefone  always 
drew  himfelf  with  his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of 
his  mafter  Rubtns,  cr  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of 
Jamefone's  works  ate  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  the  Sybils  there  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  eity.  His  beft  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644- 

JAMYN  (Amadis),  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecretary  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  i.  Poetical  works, 
2  vols.  2.  Phllofophical  difcourfes  to  Paficharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  feven  academical  difcourfes.  3.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finifhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranflation  into 
Trench  verfe  of  the  three  firfl.  books  of  the  Gkiyflcy. 

JANE  o/"Flanders,  a  remarkable  lady,  who  feems 
to  have  poffelTed  in  her  own  perfon  all  the  excellent  qua- 
lities of  both  fexes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mountfort, 
a  competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  upon  the 
death  of  John  III.  This  duke,  dying  without  iffue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  ;  but  John  de 
Mountfrt,  brother  to  the  kte  dukt  though  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  claimed  the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  fuc- 
cefTor  by  the  people,  of  Nantesv  The  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking 
him  beft  Supported.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  civil 
war  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fentto  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire^ 
ly  ruined  his  party,  had  not  his  intereft  been  fupport- 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  fhe  fought  like 
a.  warrior  in  the  field  ;  (hrewd,  fenfible,  and  fagacious, 
(he  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  ;  and  endow- 
ed with  the  moll  amiable  manners,  and  winning  addrefs, 
fhe  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubjeAs  by  the 
force  of  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  exatlly  accord- 
ing to  her  pleafure.  She  happened  to  beat  Rennes 
when  fhe  received  the  news  of  her  hufhand's  captivity; 
but  that  difafter,  inftead  of  deprefling  her  fpirits,  ferved 
only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  affembled  the  citizens  ;  and,  liolding  in  her 
arms  her  infant  fon,  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protection  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed  : 
them  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  profelfed  the  moft  zealous  attachment.  She 
declared  herfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in 
fo  juft  a  caufe;  pointed  out  the  refources  that  ftill  re- 
mainedin  the  alliance  of  England  ;  earneftly  befeech- 
ing  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  againlt  an  ufur- 
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per,  who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of  J-^'ie 
France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facrifice  the  t^,^^^'^^-^ 
liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  protedlor.    The  people.-!  — 
moved  by  the  affefting  appearance,  and  animated  by 
the  noble  condudl  of  the  princefs,  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  Bretonso 
The  conntefs  went  fr©m  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrifons  of  the  feveral  fortrefles,  and  providing; 
them-  with  every  thing  necelTary  for  their  fubfiftence  : 
after  which  fhe  flvut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Henne- 
bon,  where  (he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  which 
the  king  of  England  (Edward  IIL)  had  promifcd  to 
fend  to  her  affiftance.    Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  noblemen, , took  tha  field  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Rennes,  laid  fiege  to  Hennebon,- 
which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  perfon.  This 
heroine  repulfed  the  affailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  moft  undaunted  coui^ge,  and  obferving  one  dayr 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a- 
general  ftorm,  (he  rufhed  forth  at  a  poftern-gate,  with' 
three  hundred  horfe,  fet  fire  to  their  tents  and.  baggage, 
killed  their  futlers  and  fervants,  and  raifcd  fuch  a  ter- 
ror and  confternation  through  all  their  quarters,  that  the 
enemy  gave  over  their  affault,  and  getting  betwixt  her~ 
afid  the  walls,  endeavoured  ta  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.    Thus- intereepted^.lhe  put  the  fpurs  to  her- 
horfe,  and,  without  hailing,  galloped  diredlly  . to  Breft, 
which,  lay  at  the  diftance  of  two-and  twenty  miles  from., 
the  fcene  of  aftion.    There  being,  fupplied  with  a  bo- 
dy of  five  hundred  horfe,  .  flie  immediately  returned, . 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French  :> 
camp,  was  received  into  Hennebon,  amidft  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.    Soon  after  this  the  Englifh  ^ 
fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged,  the  enemy  to  raife  the  ; 
fiege. 

JANEIRO,  a  province  of  Brafil  in  South  Ameri-- 
ca,  feated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  22" 
of  S.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Spirito  Sanfto,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  At- - 
lantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains  which  > 
feparate  it  from  Guiara,  in  Spanifh  America..    This  is  > 
the  moft  valuable  province  which  the  Portuguefe  are. 
mafters  of ;  for  they  import  from  the  nee  yearly  great- 
quantities  of  gold  and  precious  ftones,.  which  they  find 
in  the  mountains,  to  a  prodigious  value. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janicui-aris,  a  hill  of  ancient  1 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martius;  the  burial  place  of  ■ 
Numa,  and.of  Statius  Caecilius  the  poet :  to  the  eaft  and ; 
fouth,  having  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  weft,  the  fields;  to  the : 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.    So  called,  either  from  . 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  ;  or  becaufe  it  was  a januaf . 
or  gate,  from  which  to  iOTue  out  and  make  incurfions 
on  the  Tufcans,  (Verrius  Flaccus.)  Now  called  Mom  ^ 
Aureus  corruptly  ikfon/omx,  from  its  fparkling  fands. 
From  this,  hill,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  moft  , 
extenfive  profpeft  of  Rome  :  but  it  is  lefs  inhabited, 
becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among  ' 
the  feven  hills.    Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were  r 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by      Hortenfius  the  di6la>  - 
tor,  (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  In  the  Turkic 
armies;   reputed  the  grand   feignior's  foot-guardso  . 
Vofiius  derives  the  word  from  eeriizefs,  which  in  the.  •. 

TurkiOi.^ 


■Jan-.zanes  Turkifh  language  fignifiea  novi  homines  or  milites 
^•"—V^  D'  Herbelot  tells  us,  thatjenitcheri  fignifies  a  neiv  band, 
or  troop;  and  that  the  name  was  firlt  given  by  Amu- 
rath  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  who  choofing  out  one  fifth 
part  of  the  Chriftian  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  and  inttrufting  them  in  the  difcipline 
of  war  and  the  doftrlnesof  their  religion,  fent  thera  to 
Hagi  Bektafche(aperfonwhofe  pretended  piety  render- 
ed hini  extremely  revered  amoug  the  Turks),  to  the 
end  that  he  might  confer  his  blfcffing  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  reft  of  the  troops. — Bektafche,  after  bleffino- 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves  of  the 
fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ;  from  which  time,  viz. 
tiie  year  of  Chrift  1361,  they  have  ftill  retained  the 
name jenitcheri,  and  the  fur-cap. 

^  As,  in  the  Turkifh  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  Afia  ;  the  janizaries  are  al- 
fo  diftinguifhed  into  janizaries  of  Conjiantinople,  and  of 
Darr.afcus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  diem  ;  for  when  they  hive  a  child,  or  do  any  fig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. — Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  fhort 
fleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
leignior  on  the  firll  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turbeau  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  ^areola,  and  a  long  hood  ef  the  fame  ftufF 
hanging  on  their  fhoulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are 
adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  ftuck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  bonnet. — Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  mufeet, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
fiantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
ItafFin  their  hand.  In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire- 
arms are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, with  a  poingard,  which  they  call  haniare. — 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent 
of  their  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. — It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  who 
firft  inftitutcd  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
lirft  called  jaja,  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  o:her  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confifted 
moftly  of  cavalry.  The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene- 
rally above  40,000;  divided  into  162  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas,  in  which  they  Hve  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro- 
gant and  fadious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  difturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :  they  are 
employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaf- 
fadors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of 
the  pope,  called  alfo  participantes,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery. — Moft 
authors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
college  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench 
confifts  of  writers,  the  fecond  of  abbreviators,  and  the 
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third  o£Jam'zanes  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  correftors  and 
revifors  of  the  pope's  bulls. 

JANSEN  (Cornelius),  bi/hop  of  Yprcs,  one  of  the 
moft  learned  divines  of  the  jyth  century,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  feiSl  called  from  his  name  Janfenifts.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  CathoHc  parents,  and  ftudied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  ,to  tranfad  fome  bufinefs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eyethe  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to 
expofe  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
fince  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteftant  ftates.  Janfen  performed  this  taflc  in  his 
Mars  GaUicus  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  a- 
mong  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
troverfy  againft  the  Proteftants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predeftination  ;  but  his  Juguflinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  fpent  above  20 
years.    See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feft  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
ofjanfenius,  biihop  of  Ypres,  and  doftor  of  divinity 
of  the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfities  juft  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  father  Mohna  and  father  Leonard 
CeUus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je- 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.    This  having  fet  the  con- 
troverfy  on  foot,  Janfenius  oppofed  to  the  doilrine  of 
the  Jefuits  the  fentiments  of  St  Auguftine  ;  and  wrote 
a   treatife  on  grace,   which  he  intitled  Augujiinus. 
l  iiis  treatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufcd 
Janlenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi- 
nions ;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Ur- 
ban  Vlll.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  trearife  wrote 
by  Janfenius  :  when  the  partifans  of  Janfenius  gaVe 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  per- 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuits.    After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII   the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi- 
nite number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  :  one  writer  publifli^ 
ed  The  torch  of  St  Augiiftine,  another  found  Snuffers 
for  St  Augujiine's  torch,  and  father  Veron  formed^ gag 
for  the  Janfeniffs,  &c.    In  the  year  1650,  68  blfhops 
ot  France  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extracted  from  Janfenius's  Au- 
guftinus:  i.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
polhble  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomphfti 
them.    2.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in- 
capable of  lefifting  inward  grace.    3.  Merit  and  de- 
merit, in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neceffity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.    4.  The  Semipelagians  ad- 
mitted the  neceffity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  adt,  even,  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  ;  but«they  were  heretics  in  main- 
taining that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  able  either  to  refift  or  obey  it.    It  is 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  flied 
his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 
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In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  congrega- 
tion for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  to  grace. 
Id  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned  ;  and 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  publifhed  in  May  1653,  fill- 
ed all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenlils.  In  the  year 
1656,  pope  Alexander  VII.  iffued  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfe- 
nius. However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro- 
pofitions are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
fome  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  fiieet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  pope.  At  laft  Clement  XL  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July  17.  1705;  in  which, 
«ftcr  having  recited  the  conftitutions  of  his  predecef- 
Cors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  '*  That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitu- 
tions concerning  the  prefent  quettion,  it  is  neceffary  to 
receive  them  with  a  refpedlful  filencc."  The  clergy  of 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Unlgenitu^,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius, 
&c.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
France. 

J  ANSSENS(Abraham),hIftory -painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  In  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Rubens, 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
mafter.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his  time 
and  his  fubftance  by  a  life  of  diffipation  and  pleafure, 
and  falling  into  neceffitous  circumftances,  which  he 
imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own  negleft  of 
his  bufinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  th  w  hich 
Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit  and  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  with  peevifli  infolence  challenged  him  to 
paint  a  picture  with  him  only  for  fame,  v>/hich  he  vpas 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejefted  the  propofal,  anfwering  with  modefty,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain- 
ly do  juftice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  had  feen  feveral  of  his  works,  affures 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alfo  fuch  a  warmth  and  clearnefs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flefti; 
a-tid  his  colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
moft  capital  performance  is  faid  to  be  a  refurreflion  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ele£lor  Pala- 
tine, and  is  an  objetl  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it, 

Janssens  (Viftor  Honoriiis),  hiftory-painter,  was 
born  at  BrufTels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one 
Volders,  under  whofe  direction  he  continued  for  feven 
years  ;  in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  geni- 
us far  fuperior  to  thofe  who  were  inftrufted  in  the 
fame  fchool.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he 
defigned  after  the  antiques,  and  Iketched  the  beauti- 
ful fccnes  around  that  city  ;  and  in  a  ftiort  time  his 
paintings  rofe  in  efteem,  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Rome  were  defirous  to  employ  him.  He  aflbciated 
with  Tempefta,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  for 
feveral  years,  and  painted  the  figures  in  the  works  of 
Ibat  great  matter  as  long  as  they  refided  together. 


JanlTens  compofed  hittorical  fubjeds,  both  In  a  fmall  Janffensj 
and  a  large  fize ;  but  he  found  the  demand  for  hisJ*""^'*^* 
fmall  pidlures  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  induced  to  "  '  * 
paint  moft  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  11  years 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufficed  for  his 
finifliing  thofe  piftures  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  even  then  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more. — Returning  to  Brrffcls,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  btfore  been 
in  Italy  ;  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  on- 
ly thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative, 
more  expeditious,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  his  ge- 
nius and  inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his  compofitions. 
— The  invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful ;  he  defign- 
ed correftly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleafing,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  As  to  the  difference  between  his  large  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  correftnefs  and 
tafte  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit ;  but  the.  co- 
louring of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter  ;  and  It  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiftorlcal  pidlures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

Janssen  (CorneHus),  called  John/on^  an  eminent- 
painter  of  portraits,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  (though 
in  the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im- 
properly aflertcd,  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and; 
he  refidtd  in  England  for  feveral  years  ;  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  king  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of 
his  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ;  but  in  other  refpedls  he  was  accounted  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finifhing  his  piAures  fuperior.  His 
paintings  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fmooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  charafter  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  his 
draperies  are  black  ;  probably  becaufe  the  oppofition 
of  that  tint  made  his  flefh  colours  appear  more  beauti- 
fully bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultra  marine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations ;  which  may  be 
one  great  caufe  of  their  preferving  their  original  luftre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmall  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  man* 
ner.  His  fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfcured,  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England  ;  and  the  civil  war- 
breaking  out  fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the 
higheft  efteem.    He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron-faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  occafionally  carried  in  proceftion,  in 
order  to  ftay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  lique- 
faction of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preferved  in  a  bottle  ever  fincej 
without  having  loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  weighs.  This 
of  itfclf,  were  it  ecjually  demgnftiahle,  might  be  con- 
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S  fi(3e!  td  as  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumftance  o-n 
which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs,  that 
the  blood  which  has  congealed,  and  acquired  3  folid 
form  by  age,  is  no  fooner  brought  near  the  head  of 
the  faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  immediate- 
ly liqucrlies.,  This  experiment  is  made  three  different 
times  every  year,  and  is  conlidered  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans as  a  miracle  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

The  fubflance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of  the  faint,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thing  naturally  folid,  but  which  melts  with  a  (mall 
degree  of  heat.  When  it  is  firft  brought  out  of  the 
cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural  folid  Hate;  but  when 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  prieft,  and  rubbed  be- 
tween his  warm  hands,  and  breathed  upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts ;  and  this  is  the  whole  my ftery.  But 
Dr  Moore  *,  though  he  confefles  hi mfelf  unable  toex- 

"'.plain  on  what  principle  the  Ikjucfaftion  depends,  is 
convinced  that  it  muft  be  f(imething '  different  from 
this:  ".For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  moft 
fatisfa^iory  authoritjr,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi- 
racle than  the  ftauHcheft  Proteftant,  that  this  con- 
.gealcd  mafs  has  fometimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  ftate 
in  cold  weather,  before,  it  was  touched  by  the  prieft, 
•or  brought  near  the  head  of  the  faint ;  and  that,  on 
other  occafions,  it  has  remained  fohd  when  brought 
before  him,  ilotwithftanding  aK  the  ejfforts  of  the  prieft 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happvens,  the  fuperftitions, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  100  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
jnto  the  utmoft  confte^-nation,  and  are  fometimes 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
governoBs.  It  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  feldom  : 
•for,  .in„gencral,  the  fubftance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
may' be,  is  in  a  folid  form  In  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li- 
quid when  brought  before  the  faint :  but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  It  affords  reafon  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  was  firft  exhibited,  the 
jprlnclple  on  which  it  depends  has  fomehow  or  other 
been  loft,  and  is  not  now  underilood  fully  even  by  the 
priefls  themfelves;  or  elfe  they  are  not  now  fo  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubftance  which  repre- 
fents  the  faint's  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain  folid 
when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the  Inftant  It  is  required." 
For  the  principle  on  which  this  pretended  miracle  is 
jperformed,  or  tlie  compofition  by  which  it  is  or  may 
be  performed,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  800. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  filver,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarlus  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frefh,  and  well  preferved, 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  not  expofed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver 
l)uft,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This 
"being  what  appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the 
faint's  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  buft. — The  blood  is  kept  in  a  fmall  repofitory  by 
itfelf. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firfl  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the 
weft.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  jfanuariust 
a  name  given  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus^  one  of 
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their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces,  Janirar 
becaufe  on  the  one  fide  the  firft  day  of  January  looked  J^'^" 
towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
old  one.    The  word  Januarlus  may  alfo  be  derived 
ironxjanua  "  gate  ^"  in  regard  this  month  being  the 
firft,  is,  as  It  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 

January  and  February  were  introduced  Into  the  year 
by  Numa  Pompilius ;  Romulus'syear  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March. — The  kalends,  or  firft  day  of  this 
month,  was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  confecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering 
of  a  cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new 
franklncenfe  and  new  wine.  On  the  firft  day  of  Ja.- 
nuary  a  beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work, 
the  confuls  eledl  took  poffefTion  of  their  office,  who^ 
with  the  flamens,  offered  facrlfices  and  prayers  for  the 
profperlty  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  animofitiea 
were  fufpended,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new- 
year's  gifts,  called  Strena,  On  this  day  too  the  Ro- 
mans above  all  things  took  care  to  be  merry  and  divert 
themfelves,  and  oftentimes  fuch  a  fcene  of  drunkcnnefs 
was  exhibited,  that  they  might  with  propriety  enough 
have  diftlnguifhed  it  with  the  name  o\  All -fools  day.'' 

The  Chriftians  heretofore  fafted  on  the  firft  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  fuperftitions  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANUS,  In  heathen  worfhip,  the  firft  king  of  Italy, 
who,  it  Is  faid,  received  Saturn  Into  his  dominions,  after 
his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tem- 
pered the  manners  of  his  fubjeds,  and  taught  them  civi- 
lity ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the  vine, 
to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
was  adored  as  a  god. 

This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  un- 
dertakings. Hence,  In  all  facrlfices,  the  firft  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a  fhort  addrefs  to  him  ;  and  the  fird 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.    See  January. 

Janus  was  reprefented  with  two  faces,  either  to  de- 
note his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  pad 
and  approaching  years  ;  he  had  a  fccptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  aa 
thority,  and  his  invention  of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deit)',  the  abbe  la 
Pluche  reprefents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  made  known  the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  which  o- 
pened  their  folar  year,  with  a«  Image  with  a  key  in 
its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young, 
to  tipify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Temple  of  Janus,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fquare  build 
ing  at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entire  brafs,  €reded  by 
Romulus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  ftatue  of  Janua 
five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,  which 
were  always  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  fhut  in  time 
of  peace.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  ia 
war,  that  this  temple  was  fhut  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fix 
times  afterwards.  It  was  firft  fhut  during  the  long  reign 
of  Numa,  who  inftltuted  this  ceremony,  2.  In  the 
year  of  the  city  519,  after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  3.  By  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Allium,  in 
the  ye^r  of  Rome  725.  4.  On  Auguftus's  return  frota 
the  war  which  he  had  againft  the  Cantabrlans  in  Spaing 
in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  j.  Under  the  fame  emperor,  io 
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744,  about  fi?e  years  before  the  birtb  of  Cbrift,  when 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire,  which  latted  rz  years.  6.  Under  Nero, 
81 1.  7.  Under  Vefpafian,  S24.  8.  Under  Conllan- 
tius,  when,  upon  Magnentius's  death,  he  was  left 
fole  poflefTor  of  the  empire,  1 105.  Some  difpute  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fhut  by  Con- 
ilantius,  and  fay  that  the  laft  time  of  its  being  fliut 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cuftom, 
^n.  lib.  iii.  ver.  607,  &c.  The  origin  of  this  cuilom 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Janus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  ftreet  in  Rorae,ina- 
bited  fpr  the  moft  part  by  bankers  and  ufurers.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  ftatues  of  Janus  which  were  eredled 
there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
flreet.  The  top  of  the  Rreet  was  therefore  called  Ja- 
ms Summus,  bottom  Janus  Imus,  and  the  middle 
Janus  Medius.    Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  Epift.  i. 

Hac  Janus  fum>nus  ab  imo  perdocet, 

and  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2.  Pojquatn 

omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  mediam  fraSa  ejl,  — i — 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iflands  lying  between  the  eaftern  coall  of  Afia  and  the 
weftern  one  of  America,  and  which  all  together  form  a 
large  and  potent  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41ft  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to 
the  147th  of  eaft  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  fe:3,  Japan  might  be  moft  aptly  compared  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpeflive  fmaller 
iflands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all,  under  the 
fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ;  but  the  in- 
habitants Niphon,  from  the  greateft  ifland  belonging 
to  it  ;  and  the  Chlneie  Clphoti,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eailern  fituation  ;  theie  names  fignifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bafis  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  about  the  year  of 
Chriit  1542. 

Moft  of  the  iflands  which  compofe  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  fliallow 
and  boifterous  feas,  that  failing  about  them  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous  ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
;  up  with  fuch  rocks,  fliclves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  It  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.  Thefe  feas  have  likewife  many  dan- 
gerous whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  In  and  fwallow  up  the  largeft 
velTcls,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  dafhing  them  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; 
infornuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feen  again,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  {urface  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alio  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
h«ar. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iflands  were 
firft  peopled  by  themfelves  :  but  it  is  more  probable 

•  that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  tempeftuous  feaa, 

•  and  at  different  times. 

As  thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  England, 
were  not  the  heats  refreflied  by  the  winds  which  conti- 
nually blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
.  they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  fitua- 
■YoL.  IX.  Pan  I. 
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tion :  this  circiimftance,  however,  not  only  renders  Jipa"« 
their  winters  excefTive  cold,  but  the  feafons  more  in- 
eonftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frofts.  The 
rains  in  fummer  are  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  ?re 
called  fat  fukiy  or  ivater  months..  The  country  is  al- 
fo much  fubjedt  to  dreadful  thu-nders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous* 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fuppHes 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furniflies 
other  countries  with  them  %  producing,  befides  corn, 
the  fineft  and  whiteft  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befldes  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fifti  ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  foreils,  are  well  flocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  flieep, 
hogs,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun- 
tains alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  exqulfitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  fofliis ;  whilil  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  ftones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  judly  ranked  among' 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  great  ifland  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi- 
gious height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  diftance  from  the  fliore  is  about  eigh- 
teen. Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufter  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wafte  tlie  country  round  about  them  : 
but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  aftbrd  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat ;  one 
of  thefe,  mentioned  by  V^arenius,  is  faid  to  be  as  hot  as 
burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  confume  every  tiling 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  their  fourcee  • 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight- 
ful cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catarafts.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  forefts  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moft  of  the  iflands,  efpecially  the  largeft. 

Their  feas,  befides  fifli,  furnlfh  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of  great 
value,  befides  a  variety  of  fea-plants  and  fhells  ;  which 
laft  are  not  Inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought  from  Am- 
boyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  eafterly  iflands. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  moft  of 
the  Japan  iflands  abound,  makes  them  fubjeft  to  fre- 
<|uent  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  accuflomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  tovi^ns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  occafions,  they  have  recourfc  to 
extraordinary  facrifices,  and  afts  of  wordiip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  fedt,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu- 
man viAims :  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  viltft  and  moft  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
I         ■  '  with,. 
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Japan,    with,  becaufe  they  are  only  facrificed  to  the  malevo- 
lent deities. 

The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  feAs,  who  live  together  in  the 
greateft  harmony.  Every  fe£t  has  Its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor  the  Dairi,  is  the  chief 
of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr 
Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
majeftic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that 
upon  his  hands  fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
fafhion  ;  his  flioulders  were  five  toifes  broad.  In  the 
other  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  this  god  was  repre- 
fented by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,333,  all  ftand- 
ing  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God.  The 
priefts,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the  lamps,  and 
drefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples  are  open  to 
every  body,  even  to  the  Hollanders ;  and  in  cafe  they 
are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs,  when  they  go 
to  the  court  of  Jedo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpi- 
tality  in  thefe  temples. 

Chriftianity,  if  Popery  deferves  that  name,  had  once 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  miflion  conduced  by  the  Portuguefe  and 
Spanifh  Jefuits  ;  amongftwhom  the  famous  faint  Fran- 
cis Xavier  was  employed,  but  foon  relinquifhed  the  fer- 
vicc.  There  were  alfo  fome  Francifcan  friars  of  Spain 
engaged  at  laft.  The  Jefuits  and  friars  were  fupplied 
from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firft  the  un- 
dertaking proceeded  with  the  moft  rapid  fucccfs,  but 
ended  at  laft^  in  the  moft  tragical  manner,  all  owing  to 
the  pride  and  haughtinefs,  the  mifcondu(i,  rapacity, 
and  fenfelefs  extravagant  confplracy  of  the  fathers  againft 
the  ftate.  This  folly  and  madnefs  produced  a  perfecu- 
tion  of  40  years  duration,  terminated  by  a  moft  hor- 
rible and  bloody  maffacre,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hif- 
tory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  as  likewifc  the  Chri- 
flian  religion,  were  totally  expelled  the  country,  and 
the  moft  effeftual  means  taken  for  preventing  their  re- 
turn. The  natives  are  for  this  purpofe  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  exclu- 
ded from  an  open  and  free  trade ;  for  as  to  the  Dutch 
and  Chinefe,  under  which  laft  name  fome  other  eaftern 
nations  go  thither,  they  are  (hut  up  whilft  they  remain 
there,  and  a  moft  ftri6t  watch  is  fet  upon  them,  infomuch 
that  they  are  no  better  than  prifoners  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
it  is  faid,  to  obtain  {i  privilege  even  fo  far,  declared 
themfelves  to  be  no  Chri/iians,  but  Hutchmen-  Thia  ca- 
lumny, however,  Dr  Kempfer  has  endeavoured  to  wipe 
off,  but  not  altogether  to  fatisfadton. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1 549,  or  fix  years  af- 
ter the  firft  difcovcry,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  ar- 
rived there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  reprefen- 
tations  of  a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fied  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion fpread  through  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it; 
xmd  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within 
«  ftiort  compafs  of  time  the  whole  empire  would  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
umbitious  views,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the 
fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  fpiritual 
jruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fupreme 
fRaJe^y  of  the  empiie  u  to  raife  agaiaft  thei»felv€8  and 
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their  converts  a  perfecution  which  hath  not  its  parallel 
in  hlftory,  whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all 
thofe  that  profeffed  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time  entirely 
exterminated." — The  fathers  had  made  a  progrefs  fo 
great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arima,  and  Omura, 
who  had  been  baptized,  "  fent,  in  the  year  1582,  fome 
of  their  neareft  relations,  with  letters  and  prefents,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and  to 
affure  his  holincfs  of  their  fiUal  fubmiflion  to  the  church ; 
an  account  of  which  moft  celebrated  cmbafly  hath  been 
given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable  hiftorian 
Thaunus,  and  by  many  other  Roman  catholic  writers." 

But  notwithftanding  this  pleafing  profpedl,  the  em- 
peror, anno  1586,  ilTued  proclamations  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfecution  began.  This, 
however,  at  firft  had  not  that  effect  which  the  govern- 
ment expedled  ;  for  though,  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,570  perfons  fuftered  death  for  the  faith 
of  Chrift  in  the  year  1590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1592,, 
when  all  the  churches  were  aAually  fhut  up,  they  made 
12,000  new  converts.  The  bufinefs  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  maffacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640.  The  reafons  of  the  emperor's  proclamations, 
making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  as 
follows:  1.  The  new  religion  occafioned  confider- 
able alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  preju- 
dicial in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.  2.  It 
was  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
with  fatal  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the  fick ;  but 
what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
Japanefe  of  credit  confeffed  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
covetoufnefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers, 
aiming  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  ha- 
ving an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer- 
chants difpofing  of  their  goods  in  the  moft  ufurlous  ^vA 
unreafonabk  manner.  To  confine  ourfelvea  to  the  cler- 
gy here  :  they  "  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  walk 
on  foot  any  longer  ;  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they 
muft  be  carried  about  in  ftately  chairs,  mimicking  the 
pomp  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  nat 
only  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  foot  with  the  greateft 
men  of  the  empire,  but,  fwelled  with  ecclefiaftlcal  pride,, 
fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.  It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bi(hop 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  the  counfellors  of  ftate  on  his 
way  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
his  chaife  to  be  ftopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 
his  refpefts  to  this  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun- 
try ;  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay  indeed 
without  fhowing  him  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci- 
viHty,  he  very  Contemptuoufly  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  The  great  man,  exafperated  at  fo  fignal  an  affront, 
thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  juft  refentment,  made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic- 
ture of  the  infolence,  pride,  and  vanity  pf  this  nation, 
as  he  expefted  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor's  utmoft 
indignation."  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 
the  perfecution  began  anew,  and  2  6  perfons,  of  the  num- 
ber whereof  were  two  foreign  Jefuits,  and  fisveral  other 
fathers,  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 
crofs.  The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurped  the  crown  oa 
his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as  likewife  the  greater  part  of 
his  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chriftians  them- 
felves, or  at  Icaft  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  rt\U 
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glon,  fb  tliat  reafons  of  ftate  mightily  co-opcrared  to 
forward  the  perfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a  moft  imprudent 
Ilep  :  they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  ftreets  of  Macao  where 
they  refided  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earned  felicitations  of  the  Jefuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difcovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  their  religion,  entered  into  againft  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor,  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  finifhing 
ftroke  to  the  affair,  and  haflened  the  fentence  which 
was  pronounced  foon  after,  that  the  Portuguefe Jbould for 
fver  be  banijhed  the  emperor's  dominions  ;  for  till  then  the 
Hate  feemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fecular 
perfons,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  trade  and  com- 
merce with  them,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  affair 
independent  of  religion.  The  affair  of  the  confpiracy 
was  as  follows  :  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the  trade 
of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  161 1  had  liberty  of  a 
free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 
patent,  and  had  aAually  a  faftory  at  Firando.  The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  ;  fo  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, on  their  part,  made  ufe  of  all  malicious  in- 
ventions to  blacken  their  charafters,  calling  them  re- 
bels and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge,  themfelves. 
Now  they  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  fhip 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  fome  traiterous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  captain  Moro,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,  hirafelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  Chriflian  religion.  The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro- 
te6tor  the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.  Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied 
the  faft,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa- 
ki. However,  neither  the  governor's  favour,  nor  their 
conftant  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them  j  the  letter  was  fent  up 
to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  This  let- 
ter laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanele  Chri- 
(tians,  in  conjunAion  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againft  the  emperor's  life  and  throne  ;  the  want  they 
ftood  in  of  {hips  and  foldiers,  which  were  promifed  thera 
from  Portugal ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  laltly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expedlation  of  the  papal  blefGng.  This  difcovery  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let- 
ter written  by  the  faid  captain  Moro  to  the  Portu- 
guefe government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted  and 
brought  to  Japan  by  a  Japanefe  fhip." 

Confideriag  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againfl  the  Portuguefe,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  cre- 
dit and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  ; 


and  the  rather,  fince  the  flrift  imperial  orders  notwith- 
Handing,  they  did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over'' 
more  ecclefiaftics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  aa 
imperial  proclamation  was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na- 
gasaki, with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  the  empire  of  Japan  was  fhut  for  ever  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on^  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  fhould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  direftors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  flay  in  the  ifland  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  laft 
wholly  difappointed  ;  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  ;  and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafli- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  goods 
of  their  country,  Spanifh  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loll  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1639  or  1640  ;  and  thus  ended  the  fruitlefs  popifh 
miffion  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never  been 
able  to  reftore  themfelves  ;  and  the  Dutch  have  it  not  in 
their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of  religion, 
were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  appears,  they  are  very 
indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  little  credit  with 
the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunberg's  refearches,  the  Japa- 
nefe have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  moft  remote  periods ;  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra- 
ther incline  to  confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac- 
tual occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furnifhed  equal 
ftriking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  ^he  firft 
time  in  799,  had  over  run  part  of  Japan,  and  when,  af- 
ter a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  courfe  of  a  fingle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attackedi  and  fo  totally  de- 
feated his  numerous  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a  fingle 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Ja- 
panefe were  again,  in  1281,  invaded  by  the  warlike  Tar- 
tars, to  the  number  of  240,000  fighting  men,  they  gain- 
ed a  viftory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  can 
now  be  difcerned  of  its  ever  having  exifted  there. 

With  refped  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en- 
joyed, for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  year  1500, 
by  a  regular  fucceffion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairost  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du- 
ring thefe  diftraftions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth, 
I  2  but 
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Japan,  but  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  found  means  to  ralfe 
■"""V"^  himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having,  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponnets, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caftles.  The  dairo, 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obftruft  or  put  a  ftop 
to  his  progrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ; 
aiid  might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much 
harder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenfive  left  his 
foldiers,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural  mo- 
narch, fhould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the  fupreme  power  in  all  religious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it  ;  whilll  himfelf  remained  invefted  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  re- 
volution happened  in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  le- 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
■which  he  made  many  wholefome  laws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama,  then  a  minor ;  but  the  treachei-ous  prince  under 
whofe  guardianfhip  he  was  left  deprived  him  of  his 
Kfe  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the 
crown  pafTed  to  the  family  of  Jcjaffama,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.  Tayckoy  and  his  fucceffors  have  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  title  of  cubo,  which,  under 
the  dalros,  was  that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is 
now  fuppreffed  ;  fo  that  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  con- 
cerns, is  quite  as  abfolute  and  defpotic,  and  has  as 
exteisfive  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
fubjedls,  from  the  petty  kings  down  to  th*:  lowell  per- 
fons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The  dairo  refides  con- 
ftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well-grown,  agile,  and 
aftive,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftout  limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  ftrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow; 
which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,  who  during  their  work  in 
fummer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
are  fun  burnt  and  browner;  women  of  diftinftion,  who 
N  never  go  imcovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfectly  white. 
The  national  charafter  confifts  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  ftanknefs,  obedience,  and  politenefs,  good- 
nature and  civility,  curiofity,  induitry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  an-d  fobriety,  hardinefs,  cleanlinefs,  julHce, 
and  uprightnefs,  honefty  and  fidelity  ;  in  being  atfo 
miftruftful,  fuperftitious,  haughty,  refentful,  brave,  and 
invincible. 

.  In  all  its  tranfaftions,  the  nation  fhows  great  intel- 
ligence, and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
favage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed  a- 
ttiong  the  poliihed.  The  prefent  mode  of  government, 
admirable  fkill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,  of  adorning  themfelves  with  ftiells,  glafs- beads, 
and  polifhed  metal  plates :  neither  are  they  fond  of 
the  ufelefs  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  lace, 
^wels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  themfelves  from 
the  produftions  of  their  own  country  with  neat  cloaths 
Well  tailed  food,  and  good  weapons. 
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Their  curiofity  is  exceflive  ;  nothing  imported  by  Jipan, 
the  Europeans  eicapes  it.  They  aflc  for  information 
concerning  every  article,  and  their  queftions  continue 
till  they  become  wearifome.  It  is  the  phyfician,  a- 
mong  the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned, 
and  particularly  during  the  journey  to  court  and  the 
refidence  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  trutt  can  give  re- 
fponfes  in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, phyfics,  chemiltry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  bo- 
tany, medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor's  palace  as  in  the 
meaneft  cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poffcifions 
content  with  tlieir  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is  unknown  htre  ;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  perfon  in  ne- 
ccflity,  or  a  beggar,  ftiould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  are 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ouis.  The  fa- 
mily name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  and  only  when  they  fign  fome 
writing  ;  to  which  they  alfo  for  the  motl  part  affix 
their  feal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
furname  is  ahi^ays  placed  firft  ;  juft  as  in  botanical 
books  the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the 
fpecific  name.  The  prcenomen  is  always  ufed  in  ad- 
dreffing  a  perfon  ;  and  it  is  changed  feveral  times  in 
the  courfe  of  life.  A  child  receives  at  birth  from  its 
parents  a  name,  which  is  retained  till  it  has  itltlf  a 
fon  arrived  at  matarity.  A  perfon  again  changes  his 
name  when  he  is  invefted  with  any  office;  as  alio  when 
he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  trutt :  fome,  as  emperors 
and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  dtath.  The 
names  of  women  are  lefs  variable  ;  they  are  in  general 
borrowed  from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  fhe  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral-rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  is 
fhe  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  I'elation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be^  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  huftand  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony:  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  fhe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reaches 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put  his  wives 
to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give  him  the  leaft 
caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  feen  barely  to  converfe  with 
another  man,  or  fuftering  one  to  come  into  their  apart- 
ment. 

The  drefs-of  the  Japanefe  defcrves,  mor£  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national ;  fince  they, 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
arc  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from,  the  mo- 
narch to  his  m.eaneft  fubjeft,  as  well  as  in  both  fcxesj  , 
and  what  exceeds  aU  credibility,  they  have  not  been 
altered  for  at  leaft  24<j.4  years.  They  univerfally  con- 
fift  of  night- gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe« 
veral  are  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
more  diftingiiiilhed  and  the  rich  have  them  of  the 
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fineft  filk  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  cotton 
women  reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes 
have  a  train  ;  in  ihtt  men,  they  reach  down  to  the 
heels :  travellers,  foldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck, 
them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The 
habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour;  the  wo- 
men have  theirs  variegated  and  frequently  with  flowers 
of  gold  interwoven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  with- 
out liniag,  or  have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are 
Huffed  to  a  great  thickoefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The 
men  feldom  wear  a  great  number ;  byt  the  women 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fo  thin,  that  they  fcarce  to- 
gether amount  to  five  pounds.  The  undermoft  ferves 
for  a  ftiirt,  and  is  therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and 
for  the  mod  part  thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe 
gowns  are  faftened  round  the  walft  with  a  belt,  which 
in  the  men  are  about  a  hind's- breadth,  in  the  women 
about  a  foot ;  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice 
round  the  waift,  and  afterwards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with 
many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  particularly  among 
the  fair  fex,  is  very  confpicuous,  and  immediately  in- 
forms the  fpedator  whether  they  are  married  or  not. 
The  unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back  ;  the 
married  before.  In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres, 
fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck 
the  gowns  are  always  cut  round,  without  a  collar  ; 
they  therefore  leave  the  neck  bare  ;  nor  is  it  covered 
with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfe.  The  fleeves  are 
always  i'.I-made,  snd  out  of  all  proportion' wide  :  at 
the  opening  before,  they  are  half  fewed  up,  fo  that 
they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in 
cold  weather  ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.  Girls  in 
particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long  that  tliey  reach 
down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fimphcity  of  their 
habit,  that  they  are  foon  dreffed  ;  and  to  undrefs, 
they  need  only  open  their  gii'dle  and  dravy  in  tlieir 
arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  v.'arm,  there  is  no  occafion  for  (lockings  ; 
nor  do  they  ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfons  on  a  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  whtf 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one  fees  buflcins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are,  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  fimpltft,  the  mean- 
ert,  and  the  moft  miftrable,  though  in  gen-iral  ufe  a- 
mong  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made 
of  interwoven  rice- draw  ;  and  fometimes,  for  perfons 
of  diftinfhion,  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  confift 
only  of  a  fole,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  palTes  over,  tranfverfely,  a  bow  of  linen, 
of  a  finger's  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  flioe  to 
this  bow  goes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  vtrith- 
in  the  great  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  flioe  fixed  to  the 
foot.  The  flioe  being  without  quarters,  flides,  during 
walking,  like  a  flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands 
of  twilled  fl:raw,  by  which  they  faften  the  flioe  to  the 
foot  and  leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  oft.  The  Japanefe 
never  enter  their  houfes  with  fhoes,  but  put  them  off 
in  the  entrance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the 
Dutch  refide  in  Japan,  as  they  have  fometimes  occa- 
fion to  pay  the  natives  vifits  in  their  houfes,  and  as 
they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  factory  covered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  they  do  not  wear  Euro- 
pean fhoes,  but  have  in  their  Head  red,  green,  oi  black 
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Thofe  of  the    flippers,  which  can  eafily  be  put  of!"  at  entering  in. 

They,  however,  wear  flockings,  with  flioes  of  cotton, 
faflened  by  buckles.  Thefe  flioes  are  made  in  Japan, 
and  may  be  wafhed  whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  drefling  the  hair  is  not  Icfs  peculiar  to 
this  people,  and  Icfs  univerfally  prevalent  among  chem, 
than  the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  (have  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck ;  and  the  hair  re- 
maining on  ihc  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
imeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  feveral 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  are 
cut  crofsways,  about  a  finger's  length  being  lefc. 
This  part,  after  being  pafled  together  with  oil,  is  bent 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  in  which  fituation  it  is  fixed  by 
pafTing  the  fame  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  huf- 
bands,  (have  no  part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  j'aur- 
ney  ;  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet 
like  a  (having  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  otlier 
occafions,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  warn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuite  of  other  traveUers.  Dr  Thunberg  and  his 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  joui'ney  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their  attendants  wlien  they 
pafled  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or  ' 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  fliort 
gowns,  on  the  fleeves,  or  between  the  fliouiders ;  fo  ■ 
that  nobody  can  Ileal  them  ;  which  ctherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fo  ■ 
much  alike  in  fluff,  fhape,  and  fiite. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confiil  of  a  bow  and  ^ 
arrow,  fabre,  halbert,  and  muflcet.  The  bows  are 
very  large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When 
the  bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difcharged,  the  troop  al- 
ways rerts  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  th^ni  making  a 
fpeedy  difcharge.  In  the  fpring,  the  troops  afTcmbie, 
to  prailife  fliooting  at  a  mark.  Muflcets  are  not  ge- 
neral;  Dr  Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  of  diflindlion,  in  a  feparate  and  elevated  part - 
of  the  audience  room.  The  barrel  is  of  the  common 
length  ;  but  the  flock  is  very  fhort,  and  there  is  a 
match  in  the  lock.  The  fabre  is  their  principal  and 
befl  weapon,  which  is  univerfally  worn,  except  by  the 
peafants.  They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little 
crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  ate  of  an 
incomparable  gooilnefs,  and  tlie  old  ones  are  in  very 
high  elteem.  They  are  far  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh 
blades  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick 
nail  is  eafily  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the 
edge;  and  a  man,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Ja- 
panefe, may  be  cltft  afunder.  A  feparate  fafh  is  never 
ufed,  but  the  fword  is  fluck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left; 
fide,  with  the  edge  upwards,  which  to  a  European  ap- 
pears ridiculous.  Ail  perfons  in  ofhce  wear  two  fuch 
fabres, ,  one  of  their  owcj  aad  the  olher  the  fzvord  of, 
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Japan,   office ^  as  it  is  Called ;  the  latter  is  always  the  longer. 

"^T"^  Both  are  worn  in  the  belt  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo 
'    difpoftd  as  to  crofs  each  other.    When  they  are  fit- 
ting, they  have  their  fword  of  office  laid  on  one  fide 
or  before  them. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of 
the  country  is,  notwithftanding,  more  authentic, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  country ;  and  it  is 
iludied,  without  diftinftion,  by  ail.  Agriculture, 
which  is  confidered  as  the  art  moft.  ncceflary,  and 
moft  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of 
the  kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to 
fuch  perfeftion  as  here  ;  where  neither  civil  nor  foreign 
■war,  nor  emigration,  diminiflies  population  ;  and  where 
a  thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of  getting  pof- 
feflion  of  ©ther  countries,  or  to  import  the  ufelefs  and 
•often  hurtful  produAions  of  foreign  lands  ;  but  where 
the  utmoll  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemployed.  Aftronomy 
is  purfued  and  refpefted  ;  but  the  natives  are  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  al- 
manacks, to  form  a  true  kalendar,  or  calculate  an  e- 
•clipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  and  feconds. 
Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive, 
at  any  degree  of  perftftion.  Anatomy  is  totally  un- 
known ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfeft,  intri- 
cate, and  often  fabulous.  Botany,  and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  fltill.  They 
life  only  fimples  ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  decoftions.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
compound  medicines.  Their  phyficians  always  indeed 
feel  the  pulfe  ;  but  they  are  very  tedious,  not  quitting 
it  for  3  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  befides,  they  examine  firft 
one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood  was  not 
driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes.  Befides  thofe 
difeafes  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, or  peculiai  to  themfelves,  the  venereal  difeafe  is 
very  frequent,  which  they  only  underllood  how  to  al- 
leviate by  decoftions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood. 
Salivation,  which  their  phyficians  have  heard  mention- 
ed by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely 
formidable,  both  to  condu6l  and  to  undergo  ;  but  they 
have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fublimate 
with  much  fuccefa. — Jurifprudence  is  not  an  extenfive 
ftudy  in  Japan.  No  country  has  thinner  law-books, 
or  fewer  judges.  Explanations  of  the  law,  and  advo- 
cates, are  things  altogether  unknown  ;  but  no  where, 
perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  certainly  put  in  force, 
without  refpeft  to  perfons,  without  partiality  or  vio- 
lence. They  are  very  ftrid,  and  law-fuits  very  fliort. 
The  Japanefe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or  chemi- 
ftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late  years  of  the 
Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o, 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  fome 
years  confifl;  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months ; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February 
or  March.  They  have  no  weeks  confifting  of  fevert 
days,  or  of  fix  working  days  and  a  holiday  ;  but  the  firft 
and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a  holiday. 
On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year's-day 
they  go  round  to  wifh  one  another  a  new  year,  with 
their  whole  families,  cUd  in  white  and  blue  chequered, 
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their  holiday  drefs ;  and  they  reft  almoft  the  whole  of  Japan, 
the  firft  month.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  *~~v^ 
hours  ;  and  in  this  divifion  they  are  diredcd  the  whole 
year  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  reckon 
fix  o'clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  likewife  at  the  fetting 
of  the  fun.  Mid-day  and  mid-night  are  always  at 
nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks  or  hour- 
glaffes,  but  with  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted 
together  like  ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the 
match  is  burnt  to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain 
portion  of  time  elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  by  ftrikiqg  the  bells  of  the  temples ;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watchmen  ftriking  two  boards  againft 
one  another.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  images  reprefenting  the 
crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child.  The 
images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid  to  be  fcarce 
a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chriftian 
doftrine,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  attempted  to  in- 
troduce it  there  ;  and  alfo  to  difcover  whether  there 
is  any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is 
performed  in  the  places  where  the  Chriftians  chiefly 
rcfided.  In  Nagafaki  it  Ms  four  days ;  then  the 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every 
perfoH,  except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  atten- 
dants, even  the  fmalleft  child,  muft  be  prefent  ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch 
are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on  the  image.  Ov^feers 
are  appointed  in  every  place,  which  aflemble  the  peo- 
ple in  companies  in  certain  houfes,  call  over  the  name 
of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every 
thing  goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able 
to  walk,  have  their  feet  placed  upon  it ;  older  per- 
fons pafs  over  it  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addifted  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  ;  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relifli- 
ed  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftrunaental  ;  the  beft  of  which, 
of  either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice 
European  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs,  on  wooden  blocks  ;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They 
hkewife  lay  claim  to  the  inv^nion  of  gunpowder  ;  and 
are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  fire-arms,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curi- 
Gufnefsof  their  fire  works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  charafters  were  alfo  originally 
the  fame,  but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialers  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  de- 
rived from  the  various  nations  that  fiift  peopled  thofe 
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iflands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite,  elegant, 
and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fy- 
nonyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  they  are 
upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low  ;  and  to  the 
quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  moft 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
nefs,  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
ftufFs,  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eaftern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  fcyraitars,  fwords,  mufkcts,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architeAure  is  much  in  the  fame  tafte 
and  ftyle  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  affeft  more  plainnefs  and  neatnefs 
than  fhow.  Tbefe  laft  are  of  wood  and  cement, 
confifting  of  two  ftories:  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  (hrubs,  and  flower- pots ;  as  likewife  with  a  place 
for  bathing.  Chlmnies  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  O&o- 
ber  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms 
with  charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  ftove,  which  they 
fit  round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  reliding  in  them.  The  ca- 
pital of  Jedo  is  2 1  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Its  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at 
little  diftances,  with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which 
they  afcend  to  difcover  fires.  Villages  differ  from 
cities  in  having  but  one  ftreet ;  which  often  extends 
feveral  leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near 
each  other,  that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or 
a  bridge.  The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe 
confifts  in  ftraw-mats,  which  ferve  them  for  feats  and 
beds ;  a  fmall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat 
is  the  only  moveable.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon 
their  hams.  Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  pro- 
found bow  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  guefts. 
The  women  eat  by  themfelves.  During  the  courfes, 
they  drink  a  glafs  of  fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer 
made  of  rice  kept  conftantly  warm ;  and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfcl.  Tea  and  fakki  are  the  mod  favou- 
rite drink  of  this  people  ;  wine  and  fpirits  are  never 
ufed,  nor  even  accepted  when  offered  by  the  Dutch. 
Sakki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree- 
able tafte  ;  taken  in  quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a  few 
moments,  and  caufes  headach.  Both  men  and  women 
are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  univerfal  vogue  and 
fmoked  continually.  The  gardens  about  their  houfes 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure, 
batbs,  terraces,  and  other  embellifhments.  The  furni- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  houfes  of  pcrfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  confifl  in  japan- work  of  various  colours,  curious 
paintings,  beds,  couches,  fkreens,  cabinets,  tables,  a 
variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equipage,  and  other 
▼cfTcls  and  figures,  together  with  fwords,  guns,  fcy- 
mitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are  more  or 
lefs  numerous  and  fplendid  according  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than  50  or 
^o^meo  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot,  but  moil 
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on  horfeback.  As  for  their  petty  kings  and  princes, 
they  are  feldom  feen  without  300  or  200  at  leaft,  when 
they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  his  greateft  favourites,  who  put  them- 
felves to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo- 
dy is  buried  or  burned:  as  foon  as  the  funeral  pile, 
confifting  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpices,  oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it, 
fuch  as  cloaths,  arms,  viftuals,  money,  fweet  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will  be  of 
ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any. 
other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous  woods, 
gums.  Sec.  The  fepulchres  into  which  the  bones  and 
aihes  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depaflted,  are  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  al- 
lowed to  traffic  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  at  prefenfc 
fend  but  two  fhlps  annually,  which  are  fitted  out  at 
Batavla,  and  fail  in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  chief  merchandlfe  is  Japanefe  copper 
and  raw  camphor.  The  wares  which  the  Dutch  com- 
pany import  are,  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity 
of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  caft  iron,  various  kinds  of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutch  cloth  of  different  colours  and  finenefs, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortlfe-fhell,  and  co/ius  Arab'icus, 
The  little  merchandife  brought  by  the  officers  oh 
their  own  account,  confifts  of  faffron,  therlaca,  fealing- 
wax,  glafs-beads,  watches,  &c.  &c.  About  the  time 
when  the  Dutch  fhips  areexpefted,  fereral  outpoftsare 
ilationed  on  the  higheft  hills  by  the  government ;  they 
are  provided  with  teiefcopes,,  and  long  before  their  ar- 
rival give  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon 
as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under  of- 
ficers of  the  Japanefe  immediately  betake  themfelves  on, 
board,  together  with  interpreters;  to  whom  is  delivered, 
a  cheft,  in  which  all  the  failors  book?,  the  mufter-roll 
of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix  bar- 
rels of  balls,  fix  muflcets,  fix  bayonets,  fix  plftols,  and. 
fix  fwords,  are  depofited  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
whole  remaining  ammunition  after  the  Imperial  garri- 
fon  has  been  faluted.  Thefe  things  are  conveyed  op. 
fhore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  warehoufe,  nor  are 
they  returned  before  the  day  the  fhip  quits  the  harbour. 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  Inland  parts 
as  on  the  coaft,  nor  are  there  any  cuftoms  required 
either  for  exported  or  imported  goods  ;  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmoft  vigilance  is, 
obferved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  European  goes  on 
fhore,  he  is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  fliip,  and 
afterwards  on  his  landing.  This  double  fearch  Is  ex- 
ceedingly ftrift ;  fo  that  not  only  the  pockets  and; 
cloaths  are  ftroaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda 
of  the  meaner  fort  are  prefTed,  and  the  hair  of  the 
flaves.  All  the  Japanefe  who  come  on  board  are 
fearched  in  like  manner,  except  only  their  fuperior 
officers :  fo  alfo  are  the  wares  either  exported  or  im- 
portedj  firft  on  board,  and  then  at  the  fa(^Qry,  except 
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Jai'an,  {K?  great  chefts,  which  are  opened  at  the  faftory,  and 
spanning,  carefully  examined  that  they  ftrike  the  very  fides  left 
■""^^^'""'^  they  Ihould  be  hollow.  The  bed  clothes  are  often  o- 
pened,  and  the  feathers  examined  :  rods  of  iron  are  run 
into  the  pots  of  butter  and  confeftions  :  a  fquare  hole 
is  made  in  the  cheefe,  and  a  long-pointed  iron  is  thnift 
into  it  in  all  direftions.  Their  fufpicion  is  carried  fo 
far,  that  they  take  out  and  break  one  or  two  of  the 
cgg3  brought  from  Batavia. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives  ;  they  fpeak  Dutch 
In  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per- 
mits no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,  left  they 
fliould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufaitutes  of  the  countiy  ;  but  forty  or  fifty  inter- 
preters are  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade, 
or  on  any  other  occafion. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquifitive  after  European 
books,  and  generally  provide  themfelves  with  fome 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufe  them  with 
xare,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  befides 
endeavour  to  get  inflruftion  from  the  Europeans ;  for 
.■which  purpofe  they  afl<  numberlefs  queftions,  particu- 
larly refpeding  medicine,  phylics,  and  natural  hiftory. 
Moft  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
phyficians  of  their  nation  who  praftlfe  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they  are 
.able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  themfelves  re- 
ip^i^ted. 

■Japan  Earth.    See  Mimosa  and  Terra  jfaponica. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fubllances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  al- 
moft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  flexi- 
ble ;  as  wood,  meta!?,  leather,  and  paper  prepareJ. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara- 
tion, but  to  have  their  fuiface  perfectly  even  and  clean  : 
but  leather  fhould  be  fecurely  ftrained  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards  ;  as  its  bending  or  fornring  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varniih  :  and 
paper  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  lize  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubjeA  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  machc,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch 
form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  refpe£l 
to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
ufed  in  japanning  is,  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  ol- 
der practice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  ;  and  is 
at  prefent  retained'  in  the  French  manner  of  japan- 
ning coaches  and  fnuff-boses  of  the  papier  niache  ;  but 
in  the  Birmingham  manufafture  here,  it  has  been  al- 
ways rtjefted.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming 
or  undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  Caving  in  the  quantity 
-of  varnifli  ufed  ;  becaufe  the  matter  of  which  the 
priming  is  compofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
body  to  be  varnifhed  ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means 
of  rubbing  and  water-polifliing,  to  gain  an  even  fur- 
face  for  the  varnifli :  and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a 
convenience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hard- 
nefs  and  firm.ncfs  to  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of 
leather,  that  it  became  an  eftabliftied  method  }  and  is 
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therefore  retained  even  in  the  inftance  of  the  papier  ]'¥f-^-^''"'>^ 
77iache  by  the  French,  who  applied  the  received  me- 
thod of  japanning  to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  Intro, 
duftion.     There  is  neverthelefs  this  inconvenience  al- 
ways attending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat  of  fize,  that 
the  japan  coats  of  varnifli  and  colour  will  be  conftantly 
liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any  violence, 
and  will  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies  japan- 
ned in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch  prim- 
ing ;  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  comparing  the  wear 
of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuft-boxes  ;  which  lat- 
ter, when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack,  or 
fafier  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a  continued  rubbing  as  waftes  away  the  fubftance  of 
the  varnifli ;  while  Uie  japan  coats  of  the  Parifian  crack 
and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par- 
ticularly near  the  edges,  expofe  them  to  be  injured. 
But  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  who  originally 
praftifed  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
reafon  above  given  for  the  ufc  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
tend, and  who  took  up  this  art  of  themfelves  as  an 
invention,  of  courfe  omitted  at  firft  the  ufe  of  any 
fuch  undercoat  ;  and  not  finding  it  more  neccflary  in 
the  inftance  of  papier  7vochi,  than  on  metals,  continue 
ftill  to  reject  it.    On  which  account,  the  boxes  of 
their  manufacture  are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  great- 
ly better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 
varnifli,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  praftlfed  :  but  the  much  greater 
ftrength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnifli 
or  oil,  has  occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manufactures  :  how- 
ever, they  who  may  praftice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  expofed  to  much  wear  and 
violence,  for  their  amufement  only,  and  confequently 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
felves with  the  preparations  neceflary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under- 
coat laid  on  the  wood  or  other  fubftance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  finifh  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varnifli,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught  :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  ftrongeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  laft  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Of  Javan  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varnifli  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  fimple  colour ;  or  by 
the  varnifli  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on 
which  fome  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards 
to  be  laid.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  fliow  the 
manner  of  laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where 
any  fuch  is  ufed. 

This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear- coating  J  or  vulgarly  clear- coalings  pradlifed  erro- 
neoufly  by  the  houfe- painters ;  and  confifts  only  in 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  moft  even  manner  a  com- 
pofition  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  fometimes  lime  inftead 
of  the  latter.  The  common  fize  has  been  generally 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer 
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kind,  It  is  better  to  employ  the  glover's  or  the  parch 
ment  fize  ;  and  if  a  third  of  ifinglafs  be  added,  it  will 
be  ftill  better,  and,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much  lefs 
liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  fliould  be  pre- 
pared for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  fifh-flcin  or  glafs-fhaver ;  and,  being  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  (hould  be  brufhed  over  once  or  twice 
with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water,  if  it 
be  of  the  common  ftrength.  The  priming  (liould 
then  be  laid  on  with  a  brufli  as  even  as  poffible  ;  and 
fhmild  be  formed  of  a  fize  whofe  confidence  is  be- 
twixt the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fuflacient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  furface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
18  ufed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient  ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
rot  receive  a  proper  water  polifh  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  mud  be  given  it  ;  and  whether  a  greater 
or  lefs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  (hould  be  fmoothed, 
after  the  laft  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutch  rufhes.  When  the  laft  coat  is  dry,  the  water 
poHfli  (hould  be  given,  by  paffing  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moiftened,  till  the  whole  ap- 
pear perfedlly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  or  coloured  varnifh  ;  the  reft  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming  is 
ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  beft  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varni(h  compofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  Take  of  re£lified  fpitit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  feed- lac  and  re  fin  each  two  ounces.  DifTolve  the 
feed-lac  and  refin  in  the  fpirit ;  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
varnifli." 

This  varnifh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  miift'be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
varnifhed  fliould  be  made  warm  likewife  :  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  all  dampnefs  fhould  be  avoided  ;  for  either 
cold  or  moifturc  chills  this  kind  of  varnilh,  and  pre- 
vents its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubftance  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  compofition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  muft  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  beft  formed  of  fiiell-lac  varnifh, 
and  the  colour  dtfired,  if  white  be  not  in  queftion, 
•which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  brlght- 
■nefs  hf.  not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  mull  be 
purfued. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  (hell-lac  varnifli  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  teint  of  the 
ground  dtfired  ;  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  brow  ns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
■whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  undercoat  is  omitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  inftances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

JFIjtte  Javan  Grounds. — The  forming  a  ground  per- 
feftly  white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  hardnefs,  re- 
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mains  hither  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in  Japan, 
the  a'"t  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubftances  which ' "  -f^ 
form  a  very  hard  varnKh  but  what  have  too  much  co- 
lour not  to  deprave  the  whitenefs,  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfeft  white 
varnKh,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com- 
pofition. 

*'  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafhed  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  ftarch,  and 
then  dried  ;  and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  with 
the  maftich  varni(h  prepared  as  under  the  article  Var- 
nish. 

"  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  ;  and  then  varnifh  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnifh  : 

"  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  beft  feed-lac  ;  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  cleared  and  whiteft  grains,  re- 
ierving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varnifhes,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre- 
paring wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum  animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dlf- 
folve  them,  being  previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow- 
der, in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  ftrain  off 
the  clear  varnifh." 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com- 
pofition ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard  ;  though,  when  a  fofter  will  anfwer 
the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminifhed,  and  a  lit- 
tle crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum  animi  to  take 
off  the  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  from  all  brittlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  diffolving  as  much  gum-animi  as  the 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy' oil  ;  which  mud  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  it.  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground  ;  but  it  mud  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free  from 
brittlenefs,  is  nsverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  in- 
dented or  bruifed  by  any  flight  ftrokes ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
fmooih  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioufly  managed 
in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewife  fomevvhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  fome  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on  ;  as  the  laft  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Japan  Grounds. — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  beft  mixed  with  fliell-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
polifhing  ftate  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac  :  but  the  varnifh,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in- 
jure the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  cafl  '.f  green, 
and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellowr 
it  contains  :  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  requi- 
red, and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  difpenfed 
with,  the  method  before  direfled  in  the  cafe  of  white 
grounds  muft  be  purfued. 

Red  Japan  Grounds. — For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  ufed  :  but  the  vermilion  has  a  glaring 
effeft,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  j  or  even  with  rofe-pink,  which  has  a  very 
K  good 
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Japan,  good  effetl  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  For  a  very  bright 
crimfon,  neverthclefs,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine, 
the  Indian  lake  fhould  be  ufed,  diffblved  in  the  fpirit 
of  which  the  varnifh  is  compounded,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good :  and,  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of 
glazing  with  the  fhelMac  varnifh,  the  upper  or  polifh- 
ing  coats  need  only  be  ufed  ;  as  they  will  equally  re- 
ceive and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which 
may  be  aftually  diffolved  by  fpirit  of  wine  :  and  this 
will  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing 
carmine.  If,  neverthelefs,  the  higheft  degree  of  bright- 
nefs  be  required,  the  white  varnifhes  muft  be  ufed. 

Tellotv  Japan  Grounds.  For    bright  yellow 

grounds,  the  king's  yellow,  or  the  turpcth  mineral, 
fhould  be  employed,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fine 
Dutch  pink  :  and  the  tffeft  may  be  ftill  more  height- 
ened by  diffolving  powdered  turmeric-root  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine  of  which  the  upper  or  polifhing  coat  is  made  ; 
which  fpirit  of  wine  muft  be  ftrainedfrom  off  the  dregs 
before  the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnilTi. 

The  feed -lac  varnifh  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours  ;  be- 
caufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  reddifh  yellow,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours. 

Yellow  grounds  maybe  likewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
brightnefs,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  Japan  Grounds. — Green  grounds  may  be 
produced  by  mixing  the  king's  yellow  and  bright  Pruf- 
fian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruffian 
blue  ;  and  a  cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris 
with  a  little  of  the  abovementioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 
pink.  But  where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted,  the 
cryftals  of  verdegris,  tailed  dljlilled  verdegris,  fhould 
be  employed ;  and  to  heighten  the  effeft  they  fhould 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  which  renders  the  co- 
lour extremely  brilliant  and  pleafing. 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  with 
good  feed-lac  varnifli,  for  the  reafon  before  given ;  but 
will  be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varnifti. 

Orange- coloured  Japan  Grounds. — Orange-coloured 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red-lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink;  or  the 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  Japan  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruflian  blue  ; 
or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruffian  blue.  They 
may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  refpeft  to  the  varnifh. 

Black  Japan  Grounds  to  be  produced  without  Heat. — 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp- black:  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfeAly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fhell-lac  varnifh  ; 
and  have  their  upper  or  polifhing  coats  of  common 
ited-lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge  or  foulnefs  of  the  varnifh 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Black  Japan  Grounds  on  Iron  or  Copper, 

produced  by  means  of  Heat.  For  forming  the  common 

black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  japanned  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry- 
ing oil ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be 
put  into  a  flove  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or 
Vreaken  its  tenacity.    The  ftove  fhould  not  be  too  hot 
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when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increafed'  Japans 
too  faft  ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blifter  :  "-""v™ 
but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the,  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reftrained  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan. 
This  kind  of  varnifh  requires  no  polifh,  having  re- 
ceived, when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from 
the  heat. 

Thejine  Tortoife-Jhell  Japan  Ground  produced  by  means 
of  Heat. — The  beft  kind  of  tortoift-fliell  ground  pro- 
duced by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hardnefs, 
and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water 
without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnifh  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : 

«•  Take  of  good  linfeed-oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half  a  pound  ;  bnil  them  together  till  the  oil  become 
very  brown  and  thick  :  ftrain  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  which  ftate  it  muft 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  confiftence  ;  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe." 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifli,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  pieces  which  is  to  be  ja- 
panned ;  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  fheil- 
lac  varnifh,  or  with  drying-oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate- 
the  more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnifh,  tempered  to  a  due  confiftence  with  oil 
of  turpentine ;  and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the  , 
work  into  a  ftove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
ftrong  heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  conGderable 
time  ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kuncksl ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufadures, 
where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnuff-boxes,  drefs- 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fuch  IcfTer  pieces,  but  of  thofe 
beautiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  juftly  efteemed 
and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fcnt.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnifhed  furface,  which  had  beft  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  llove  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finifhed. 

Method  ef  painting  Japan  Work. — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnifh;  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil ;  which  fhould 
previoufly  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum- 
animi  diffolved  in  it ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
gums  fandarac  or  maftich.  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufedj 
it  ftiould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ;  by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  polifhing  or  upper  coats  of" 
varnifh  become  neceffary. 

In  fome  inftances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings  ;  and  are 
beft,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifti  over  them  ;  and  they  are  alfo  fometimes  fo 
managed  as  to  have  the  efFedt  of  emboffed  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  ,  for  painting,  are  beft 

pre-. 
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prepared  by  means  of  ilinglafs  fize  correAed  with  ho-  above  three  parts, 
ney  or  fugar-candy.  The  body  of  which  the  emboffed 
work  is  raifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour;  but  may  be  beft  formed  of  very  ftrong 
gum- water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confiftence  by  bole- 
armenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts  ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  (hell-lac 
varnifh. 

Manner  of  Varnt/hing  Japan  Work. — The  laft  and 
finifliing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
poltlhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnifh  ;  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
IS  in  general  beft  done  with  common  feed-lac  varnifh, 
except  in  the  inftances  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex- 
pedient :  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnifhes,  with  refpedl  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moft  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed- lac  mu ft  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums;  but 
where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  moft  elTen- 
tial,  it  muft  be  adhered  to  ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
ceflary,  that  it  is  proper  one  ftiould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifh 
muft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnifh,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
fliould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed  lac.  The  com- 
mon feed-lac  varnifti,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made : 

*'  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
water  to  free  it  from  the  iHcks  and  filth  that  are  fre 
quently  intermixed  with  it  ;  and  which  muft  be  done 
by  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
effeftually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two  thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together  ; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  diffolved  ;  the  ihaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient :  and 
then  poui  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  ftrain  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe 
cloth  The  varnifh  thus  prepared  muft  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  a  bottle  well  ftopt." 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a^  greater  proportion  of  the  feed -lac  :  but  this 
will  faturate  the  common,  which  is  feldom  of  a  ftrength 
fufficient  for  making  varnifhes  in  perfeftion.  As  the 
chiUing,  which  is  the  moft  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  llrength  of  the 
fpirii.  ;  we  fhall  thcrefxte  take  this  opportunity  of 
(bowing  a  method  by  which  weaker  reftified  fpiiits 
may  .  with  great  eafe  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phltgm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft  degree  of 
ftrength. 

*'  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  fpint  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
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Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
afhi  s,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  fpacc  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
gieat  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undiffolved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  buttle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  means  of  a  ttitorium  or  feparating  funnel; 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl  aflies,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
muft  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fuffcredto  remain 
fome  hours  ;  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit,  beitig  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe." 

The  addition  of  the  alum  Is  neceffary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-afties  ;  which 
would  otherwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  withre'pedl 
to  varnilhes  and  laquer,  where  vegeta  >le  colours  are 
concerned ;  and  muft  confequently  render  another  diftil- 
lation  neceffary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  feed  lac  or  white  var- 
nifhes is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubftance 
ufed  in  polifhing  ;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  queftion,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white  :  whereas  the  browner  forts  of  polifhing  duft, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufinefs  with  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftove,  and  made  perfecSlly 
dry  ;  and  then  the  varnifh  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
by  the  proper  brufhes  made  for  tiiat  purpofe,  begin- 
ning m  the  middle,  and  pafQng  the  brufh  to  one  end  ; 
and  then  with  another  ftroke  from  the  m'ddle,  pafling 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fhould  be  crofted  or 
twice  paffed  over,  m  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
poffibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
muft  be  laid  over  it ;  and  this  muft  he  continued  an 
leaft  five  or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
fufiicient  thicknefs  of  varnifh  to  bear  the  polifli, 
without  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  colour 
underneath. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  poliflied  :  which  mult  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  ia 
Tripoli  or  pumice-ftone,  commonly  called  rotten  Jlone^ 
finely  powdered:  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder;  and  when  the  work  appears  fufiiciently  bright 
and  gloffy,  it  fhould  b«  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  ftiil  brighter 
lull  re. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inftead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ftone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  mull  be  ufed ; 
both  which  fhould  be  wafhcd  over  to  prevent  the  dam- 
ger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any  fand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
work,  to  haratn  the  varniih  by  mtaus  oi  heatj  which, 
K  2  in 
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in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  fhort  of  what 
would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
confiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increafed  :  but  where  wood  is  in  queilion,  heat  muft  be 
fparinely  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife  warp  or  (hriiik 
the  body,  fo  as  to  Injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  defcendants  pof- 
fefl'cd  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
well  thofe  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Afia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  blelTcd  Japheth,  fald 
to  him,  '*  God  fliall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  fiiall  dwell 
in  the  tents  ot  Shem;  and  Canaan  fhall  be  his  fervant." 
This  bleffinf)-  of  Noah  was  accompliflied,  when  the 
Gret  ks,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  carried  their  con- 
qucils  into  Afia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwelling 
and  dominions  of  Shem.  and  Canaan. 

The  'ons  of  Japhtth  were  Gomcr,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Mefhech,  and  TIras.  The  fcripture 
fayp,  *'  that  they  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Gen- lies, 
and  fettled  in  dilferent  countries,  each  accoiding  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people."  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Go- 
mer  was  the  father  of  the  CimbrI,  or  Cimmerians ; 
Magog  of  the  Scythians ;  Madal  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Medes ;  Javan  of  the  lonians  and  Greeks ;  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  ;  Mefhech  of  the  Miifcovites  or  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  Ifles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  uuderftand  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 
fea  from  the  continent  of  Paleftme  ;  whither  alfo  the 
Hebrews  could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy, 
Greece,  Afia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was 
the  father  of  their  race,  and  ackowledged  nothing  more 
ancient  than  him.  Befides  the  feven  fons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the  Alex- 
andrian Chronicle,  and  St  Auflin,  give  him  an  eighth 
Galled  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee,  and  the  eartern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA  fane,  geog.j,  a  weftern  diftria  of  Illyri- 
cum  anciently  threefold;  the  firft^^T^j^/Zixextendlng  from 
the  fprlngs  of  the  Timavus  to  Iltria  ;  the  fecond,  from 
the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanius  ;  and  the  third, 
called  /«^7^/n<7,  fitnated  In  mount  Albius  and  the  other 
Alps,  which  run  out  above  Illrla.  JapodeSyOv  Japydes, 
the  people.  Now  conftltuting  the  fouth  part  of  Car- 
niola,  and  the  wtft  of  Auftrian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabria,  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,    jf^pygf^t  the  people. 

J  APYGlUfvl  (a  nc.geog.), a  promontory  ofCalabria; 
called  alfo  Salentinutn.  Now  Capo  di  S.Maria  di  Leuca. 

JAQJ'ELOT  (Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine  born  In  1 647,  at  Vaffy  in  Champagne, 
•where  his  father  was  miniiler.  The  revocation  of  the 
edidl  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took 
refuge  firft  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.    Here  he  continued  till  lhat  capital  was  taken 
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by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  French  miniiler  in  ordinary  at  Berlin  ;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  Wliile  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  doftrine  advanced  in  his  ditlionary  fa- 
vouring manichseifm,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  filcnce  on  both  parties  :  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaqucloi  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonitrants.  He  wrote,  am  ng  other  works,  i. 
Dijj'er tat  ions  fur  V  exijlence  de  Dieu.  2.  Differtations 
fur  le  Mejfie.  3.  Lettres  a  Mcfieures  les  Prelats  de 
I'Eglife  Galllcane.  He  was  employed  In  finifhing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
fcriptures,  when  he  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged  61. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a 
big  belly  and  two  handles.  —The  word  comes  from 
the  Spanifh jarraox jarro,  which  fignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ulcd  for  a  lort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. —  The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons  ;  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  100  pounds 
weight. 

JARCHI  (Solomon),  otherwife  Rafchi  and  Ifaaki 
Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham- 
pagne, who  flourllht  d  in  the  I  2th  century.  He  was 
a  perfedf  mailer  of  tiie  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poftih  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguiflied  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  fome  have  been  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  the  Chriftians.  They  are  all  greatly 
efleemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  the  au- 
thor the  title  of  prince  of  commentators. 

JaRDYN,  or  Jardin,  (Karel  du),  painter  of  con- 
verlations,  landfcapcs,  &c.  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1640,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  whIUl  he  was  yet  a  young  man;  and  ar- 
rivlngat  Rome.hegave  hlmfelf  up  alternately toftudy and 
diffipation.  Yet,  amidil  this  irregularity  of  condu^,  his 
proficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing  ;  and  his  paintings 
rofe  into  luch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great  prices.  With 
an  intention  to  vlfit  his  native  city  he  at  latt  left  Rome; 
but  palling  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  fome  agree- 
able companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  flay  there 
for  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  employment  in 
that  city  as  he  could  poflibly  undertake  or  execute. 
But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not 
proportionable  to  his  profufion  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate hlmfelf  from  the  encumbrances  in  which  his  extra- 
vagance had  Involved  him,  he  was  induced  to  marry  his 
hoitefs,  who  was  old  and  difagreeable,  but  very  rich. 
Mortified  and  afhamed  of  that  adventure,  he  returned 
as  cxpeditioufly  as  poffible  to  Amfterdam,  accompanied, 
by  his  wife,  and  there  for  fome  time  followed  his  pro- 
feifion  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met  with  in 
Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  fecond 
time  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent  there  in  his  ufual 
extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In  that  city 
his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He  lived  there 
highly  careffed,  and  continually  employed  ;  but  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuoufly  interred,  out  of 
refpedl:  to  his  talents;  and  although  a  Proteftant,  permit- 
ted to  be  laid  in  confecrated  ground.  This  painter, 
ia  his  colouring  and  touch,  refembled  his  mailer  Ber- 
chem ; 
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chem :  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force  which  di-  words 
ftinguifhes  the  great  mailers  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  moil  of  his  pidwres  feem  to  exprefs  the 
warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  mid  day.  His  pic- 
tures are  not  much  encumbered  ;  a  few  figures,  fome 
animals,  and  a  little  landfcape  for  the  back  grounds,  ge- 
nerally comprife  the  wliole  of  his  compofition.  How- 
ever, fome  of  his  fubjefts  are  often  more  extenfive,  con- 
taining more  objeits,  and  a  larger  defign.  His  works 
are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be 
met  with. 
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cited  by  Jofhua  as  taken  from  this  work, 
**  Sun,  (land  thou  liill  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  ^j^^^^^j^ 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  are  fuch  poetical  expreflions  J  -  "^'J*" 
as  do  not  fuit  with  hiftorical  memoirs  ;  befides  that 
in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of 


JARGON,  a  kind  of  precious  (lone,  of  the  nature 
of  the  diamond,  but  fofter  ;  found  in  Brafil  according 
M.  de  Bomare  ;  but  in  Ceylon,  according  to 


to 


M. 


Rome  dt  L'Ifle.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  being  4  v  1  6.  Its  cryftals 
confitl  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids  of  equal  fides,  lepa- 
ratcd  by  a  ihort  prifm  ;  fo  that  the  jargon  is  properly 
of  a  dodecahedral  form.  According  to  fome  lapidaries, 
the  jargon  comes  neareft  to  the  fapphire  in  hardnefs  ; 
and  as  they  have  when  cut  and  polifhed  a  great  refcm- 
blance  to  the  diamond,  they  are  alfo  called  by  fome  foft 
diamonds  ;  and  one  may  be  eafily  impofed  upon  -in  pur- 
ehafing  thefe  for  the  true  kind,  when  they  are  made  up 
in  any  fort  of  jewellery  work.  On  expoflng  this  ftone 
to  a  violent  fire,  M.  D'Arcot  found  the  furface  a  little 
vitrified  where  it  ftuck  to  the  porcelain  tell  in  which 
it  was  fet  ; '  whence  it  appears,  that  the  jargon  has  not 
the  leaft  referablance  to  the  diamond,  which  is  deilruc- 
tible  by  fire.    See  Diamond. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jermoth^  Jofh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  wetlward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Jofhua  xix.  and 
Nehem.  x.  2.  (Reland). 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orleanois  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  viftory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a  handforae  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  RulTia,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 
and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after 
which  they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Salne,  in  E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHER  (llie  book  of ).  This  is  a  book  which 
Jofhua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  '*  And  the  fun  flood  flill,  and  the  moon  flayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies  :  is  not  this  writtea  in  the  book  of  Jafher  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  of  Jajher, 
or  «*  the  upright,"  is.  St  Jerom  and  the  Jews  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Genefis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won- 
derful things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  fup- 
pofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faid 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  who  put  their  trull  in  him.  Others 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which  were 
ftyled  jujlke  or  upright,  becaufe  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites.  Gro- 
tius  believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fong,  made  to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  vidory. 
This  feems  the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the 


a  book  under  the  fame  title,  on  account  of  a  fong 
made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogamia 
order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 
Campanacece,  The  common  calyx  is  ten-leaved  ;  and 
the  corolla  has  five  regular  petals ;  the  capfule  beneath,, 
two  celled 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 
Arabian  Jasmine.  See  Nyctavthes. 
JASMINUM,  Jasmine,  or  Jtjfam'me-tr?e,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Seplar'iea.  The  corolla 
is  quinquefid,  the  berry  dicoccous  ;  the  feeds  arillated, 
the  antheras  within  the  tube. 

Species,     i.  The  ofiicinalis,  or  common  white  jaf- 
mine,  hath  fhrubby  long  flender  flalks  and  branches,, 
rifing  upon  fupport  15  or  20  feel  high,  with  nume- 
rous white  flowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a  very- 
fragrant  odour.     There  is  a  variety  with  white-ftri- 
ped,  and  another  with  yellow- flriped  leaves.    2.  The 
fruticans,  or  fhrubby  yellow  jafmine,  hath  fhrubby, 
angular,  traiUng  flalks  and  branches,  rifing  upon  fup- 
port eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  trifoliate  and  fimple  al- 
ternate leaves ;  with  yellow  flowers  from  the  fides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June  ;  frequently 
producing  berries  of  a  black  colour.    This  fpecies  is 
remarkable  for  fending  up  many  fuckers  from  its  roots; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  ground,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.    3.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf  yellow 
jafmine,  hath  fhrubby  firm  flalks,  and  angular  bran- 
ches, of  low,  fomewhat  robufl  and  bufhy  growth  ; 
broad,  trifoliate,  and  pinnated  leaves  ;  and  large  yel- 
low flowers  in  July,  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries. 
4.  The   grandiflorum,   or  great -flowered  Catalonian 
jafmine,  hath  a  fhrubby  firm  upright  Hem,  branch- 
ing out  into  a  fpreading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  large'  flowers  of  a  bUifh-red 
colour  without,    and  white  within,   appearing  from 
July  to  November.    Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
femi-double  flowers,   having    two    feries    of  petals, 
ij.  The   azoricum,   or  azorian  white  jafmine,  hath- 
fhrubby,  long  flender  ftalks  and  branches,  rifing  ^p- " 
on  fupport  15  or  20  feet   high,  with  pretty  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  coming  out  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear- 
ing moft  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn.    6.  The 
odoratiflimum,  or  mod  fweet-fcented  yellow  Indian 
jafmine,  hath  a  fhrubby  upright  flalk  branching  eredl, 
without  fupport,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches;  flowering  from  July  till  October,  and  emitting 
a  moft  fragrant  odour. 

Culture.  The  three  fini  fpecies  are  fufficiently 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  fhelter. 
They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings; 
and  the  Iffiped  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
flocks  of  the  common  kind. — The  other  three  fpecies,. 
which  are  tender,  may  alfo  be  incieafed  by  layers,  or/ 
^  feeds», 
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feeds,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  them  upon  the  clay  very  full  of  Iron 
common  white  and  fhrubby  yellow  jafmine.     They    "  "  " 

^require  flicker  in  a  green  houfe  in  winter,  and  there- 
fore muft  always  be  kept  in  pots  to  move  them  out 
and  in  occafionally.  The  pots  muft  be  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  frequently  watered  in  fummer,  and 
about  once  a  week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately 
during  that  feafon.  Prune  off  all  the  decayed  wood 
at  any  time  when  it  appears,  and  fliorten  or  retrench 
the  rambling  flioots  as  you  fee  occafion,  to  preferve 
the  heads  fomewhat  regular  ;  managing  them  in  other 
refpeds  as  the  common  green-houfe  plants. 

JAo-ON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  obfcured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourifhed  about  937  B.  C.  See 
Argonauts. 

J  \SPACHATES.    See  Jade  stone. 

JASPER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  ftones  be- 
longing to  the  filiceous  clafs.  According  to  Cronftedt, 
all  the  opaque  flints  are  called  by  this  name  whofe  tex- 
ture refembles  dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any 
other  way  diftingulflied  from  flints,  except  that  they 
are  more  eafily  melted  ;  which  perhaps  may  alfo  pto- 
ceed  from  a  mixture  of  iron.    The  fpecies  are, 

1.  Pure  jafper  ;  which,  Cronftedt  informs  us,  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  any  means  hitherto  known  ;  tho* 
Mr  Kirwan  fays  that  it  contains  per  cent,  of  filex  ; 
20  of  argil,  and  about  five  of  calx  of  iron.  The  I'pe- 
cific  gravity  is  from  2680  to  2778.  It  is  found  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  viz.  green  with  red  dots  from  Egypt, 
called  alfo  the  heliotrope,  or  blood Jlone  ;  quite  green  from 
Bohemia  ;  red  from  Italy,  called  there  diafpro  rajfo,  or 
yeliow,  called  melites  by  the  ancients  ;  a  name»  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  the  fame  import  with  male  coloris.  It 
is  alfo  found  red  with  yellow  fpots  and  veins,  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  near  Conftantinople,  called  by  the  Italians 
diafpro Jlor'tdo  ;  or  black  from  fome  places  in  Sweden, 
called  by  the  Italians /i<jr«^on£  atitico, 

2.  J:»fpis  martialis,  or  finople,  containing  iron.  This 
is  a  dark  red  ftone  containing  18  or  20 per  cent,  of  me- 
tal. Near  Chemnitz,  where  it  forms  very  confiderable 
veins,  as  Brunnich  informs  us,  it  has  frequently  fpccks 
of  marcafite,  cubic  lead  ores,  and  blend.  It  has  like- 
wife  fo  much  gold  as  to  be  worth  working  :  there  is 
likewife  a  ftriped  finople  of  various  colours.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  differing  in  the  coarfenefs  and  finenefs 
of  their  texture,  as  well  as  the  fliade  of  their  colour  ; 
varying  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  yellow.  The  laft  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet  after  calcination. 

Cronftedt  obferves  that  jafper,  when  frefli  broken,  fo 
Jiearly  refembles  a  bole  of  the  fame  colour,  that  it  can 
only  be  diftinguiflied  by  its  hardnefs.  In  the  province 
of  Dalarne  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  a  kind  of  hard 
fand-ftone  ;  in  other  places  it  is  found  within  fuch  unc- 
tuous clefts  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  Colnifli  clay,  red 
chaik,  and  other  fubftances  of  that  kind.  There  are 
likewife  fomejafpers  that  imbibe  water;  from  whence, 
and  oiher  confiderations,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  clay  for  their  bafis,  notwithftanding  their 
bardnefs.  According  to  Magellan,  it  refills  the  blow- 
pipe fe,  and  is  only  partially  foluble  with  the  mineral 
alkali;  feparating  into  fmall  particles  with  effervefcence : 
with  borax  or  microcofmic  fait  it  melts  without  any  ef 
fervefcence.  Bergman,  in  his  Sciagraphia,  informs 
«s,  that  it  13  compofed  of  filiceous  earth  united  to  a 
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...  The  mineral  acids  have  no  ef-  Jafponys, 

fett  upon  it  in  a  Ihort  time,  but  corrode  it  by  fome  J'-^i^  oi  ha- 

months  immerfion.    On  treating  a  fmall  piece  of  green  *  

jafper  vvith  vitriolic  acid,  fome  cryftals  of  alum  and 
green  vitnol  were  obtained  ;  which  fliows  that  iron  and 
clay  are  ingredients  in  its  compofition.  M.  Dauben- 
ton  mentions  15  varieties  of  this  fubftance,  i.  Green, 
from  Bohemia,  Sllefia,  Siberia,  and  the  fliores  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  ;  which  feems  to  be  the pavonium  of  Aldro- 
vandus.  2.  The  diafpro  roffo,  or  red  jafper  ;  lefs  com- 
mon, and  in  fmaller  maffes,  than  the  green.  3.  Yellow 
from  Freyberg  and  Rochtliz  ;  fometimes  of  a  citron 
colour,  and  appearing  as  if  compofed  of  filky  filaments; 
commonly  called  the  ftlk  jafper.  4.  Brown  from  Dale- 
carlia  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  5.  The  violet  from  Si- 
beria.  6.  The  black  from  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Fin- 
land.  7.  The  bluifii-grey,  a  very  rare  fpecies.  8.  The 
milky  white  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Dale- 
carlia.  9.  The  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yeU 
low  clouds.  10.  The  blood  ftone,  green  with  red 
fpecks,  from  Egypt,  which  was  fuppdied  to  ftop  the 
blood.  1 1 .  The  veined  with  various  colours.  Some- 
times thefe  veins  have  a  dirtant  refemblance  to  various 
letters,  and  then  the  jafper  is  named  by  the  French 
jafpe  grammatique.  Some  of  thefe  found  near  Rochelle 
in  France,  on  account  of  their  curious  variety  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  are  named  polygrammatiques.  1 2.  The  jafper  with 
various  coloured  zones.  13.  That  called j?or/Vo  by  the 
Italians  ;  which  has  various  colours  mixed  promifcu- 
oufly  without  any  order.  14.  When  the  jafper  has 
many  colours  together,  it  is  then  (very  improperly) 
called  unlverfal.  15.  When  it  contains  fome  particles 
of  agate,  it  is  then  called  agati/ed  jitper. 

JASPONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  pureft  horn- 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zjnes,  which  are 
compofed  of  the  genuine  matter  of  the  finett  jafpers. 
See  Jasper  and  Onyx, 

JATROPHA,  the  CAssADA  PLANT :  A  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  ordt\,Tncocca.  There  is  no  male  calyx  ; 
the  orolla  is  monopctalous,  and  funnel-ftiaped ;  there 
are  ten  ftamina,  one  alternately  longer  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  female  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
and  patent ;  there  are  three  bifid  ftyles ;  the  capfule  is 
trllocular,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.   There  are  nine 

Species.  Of  thefe  the  moft  remaikable  are  the  fol- 
lowing:  I  The  curca.,  or  Englifii  phyfic-nut,  with 
leaves  cordate  and  angular,  is  a  knviity  (hrub  growing 
about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  extrrtnities  of  the 
branches  are  covered  with  leaves  ;  and  the  flowers, 
w  ,ich  are  of  a  green  herbaceous  kind,  are  let  on 
i  .  an  umbel  falhion  round'  the  extremities  of  the 
branchcp,  hut  -Ipecially  the  main  ftalks.  T'>^r<;  are  fuc- 
c  tdcd  by  as  .any  nuts,  whofe  outward  tegument  is 
green  anu  i.u:ky;  which  being  petkd  off,  difcovers  the 
nut,  whole  iheil  is  black,  and  eafily  c  ackcd  ;  This  con- 
tains an  almond  like  kernel,  divided  into  two  parts  i  be- 
tween which  feparation  lit  two  >uilkwhite  thin  membra- 
naceous leaves,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other.  Thefe 


have  not  only  a  bare  refemblance  of  perfed  leaves,  but 
have,  in  particular,  every  pan,  the  ftalk,  the  middle  rib, 
and  tran^verlc  ones,  as  vifible  as  any  leaf  whatfoever. 
2.  The  goffypifolia,  cotton-leaved  jatrooha,  or  belly-ach 
bulh,  the  leaves  of  which  are  quinqueparti'te,  with  lobea 

ovate 
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'atropha.  ovate  and  entire,  and  glandular  branchy  bridles.  The 
ftem,  which  is  covered  with  a  light  greyifli  bark, 
grows  to  about  three  or  four  feet  high,  foon  dividing 
into  feveral  wide  extended  branches-  Thefe  ate  neither 
decorated  with  leaves  nor  flowers  till  near  the  top, 
which  is  then  furrounded  by  the  former  :  Tlieir  foot- 
ftallfrs,  as  well  as  the  young  buds  on  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  are  guarded  round  with  ftifF  hairy 
briftles,  which  are  always  tipt  with  glin incut,  liquid 
drops.  From  among  theft  rife  feveral  fmall  deep-red 
pentapctalous  flowers,  the  pifl:il  of  each  being  thick  fet 
at  the  top  with  yellow  farinaceous  dufl;  which  blows 
off  when  ripe  :  thefe  flowct  are  fucceeded  by  hexa- 
gonal huflcy  blackifh  berries,  which  when  ripe  open 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  emitting  a  great  many  fmall 
dark- coloured  feeds,  which  ferve  as  food  for  ground- 
doves.  The  leaves  are  few ;  but  feldom  or  never  drop 
off,  nor  are  eaten  by  vermin  of  any  kind.  3.  The  mul- 
tifida,  or  French  phyfic-nut,  with  leaves  many  parted 
and  poliflied,  and  ftipules  briftly  and  multifid,  grows 
to  be  ten  feet  high.  The  main  ft;alk  divides  into  very 
few  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyifh  white 
bark.  The  leaves  fl:and  upon  fix-inch  footftalks,  fur- 
rounding  the  main  flalk,  generally  near  the  top,  in  an 
irregular  order.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  um- 
bel fafhion,  upon  the  extremities  of  each  large  fl:alk, 
very  much  refcmbling,  at  their  firft:  appearance,  a 
bunch  of  red  coral :  thefe  afterwards  open  into  fmall 
tive^leaved  purple  flowers,  and  are  fucceeded  by  nuts, 
which  refemble  thofe  of  the  firfl:  fpecies.  4.  The  ma- 
nihot,  or  bitter  cafTada,  has  palmated  leaves  ;  the  lobes 
lanceolate,  very  entire,  and  poliflied.  5.  The  jani- 
pha,  or  fweet  calfada,  has  palmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
very  entire  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  lobed  with  a  finus 
on  both  fides.  6.  The  elaflica,  with  ternate  leaves,  ellip- 
tic, very  entire,  hoary  underneath,  and  longly  petioled. 
See  figures  of  the  two  laft:  on  Plates  CCXLVIII.  and 
CCXLIX.  which  renders  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion  unneceflary. 

Properties,  Sec.  The  firfl  fpecies,  a  native  of  the 
Wed  Indies,  is  planted  round  negro  gardens.  A  de- 
Goftion  of  the  kaves  of  it,  and  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
(which  grows  wild),  Dr  Wright  informs  us,  is  often 
ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  belly-ach,  attended 
with  vomiting  :  it  fits  eafier  on  the  -ftomach  than  any 
thing  fife,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  about  a  difchavge 
by  ftool.  The  third  fpecies,  a  native  of  the  fame 
countries,  is  cuhivated  there  as  an  ornamental  flirub. 
The  feeJs  of  all  the  three  are  draflic  purgatives  and 
emetics  ;  and  they  yield,  by  dcco6lion,  an  oil  of  the 
fame  ufes  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.  See  Rici- 

NUS. 

The  4th  and  5th  fpecies,  the  janipha  and  manlhot, 
are  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they 
are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  It  is  diflicult,  Dr 
Wright  fays,  to  diftinguifli  the  bitter  from  the  fweet 
caflada  by  the  roots  :  but  it  will  be  beft  to  avoid  thofe 
of  the  cafl'ada  that  bears  flowers,  as  it  is  the  bitter, , 
which  is  poifonous  when  raw. 

The  root  of  bitter  cafl"ada  has  no  fibrous  or  vwoody 
filaments  in  the  heart,  and  neither  boils  nor  roatts  foft. 
The  fwtet  caflada  has  all  the  oppofite  qualities.  The 
bitter,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties (which  refide  in  the  juice)  by  heat.  Caflada 
bread,  therefore,  is  made  of  both  the  bitter  and  fweet, 
thus  :T--Tbe  roots  are  wafhed  and  fcraped  clean ;  then 
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grated  into  a  tub  or  trough  :  after  this  they  are  put  J-iva. 
into  a  hair  bag,  and  ftrongly  prefled  with  a  view  to  — 
fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  the  meal  or  farina  is  dried 
in  a  hot  ftone-bafon  over  the  fire  :  it  is  then  made  in- 
to cakes.    It  alfo  makes  excellent  puddings,  equal  to 
millet. — The  fcrapings  of  frefli  bitier   caflada  are 

fuccefsfuUy  applied  to  ill-difpofed  ulcers  Caflada 

roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  ftarch,  which  the  Bra- 
filians  export  in  Httle  lumps  under  the  name  of  tapioca. 
According  to  Father  Labat,  the  fmall  bits  of  manioc 
which  have  efcaped  the  grater,  and  the  clods  which 
have  not  pafled  the  fieve,  are  not  ufelefs.  They  are 
dried  in  the  ftove  after  the  flour  is  rqafted,  and  then 
pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  white  powder,  with  which 
they  make  foup.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a  kind 
of  thick  coarfe  caflada,  which  is  roafted  till  almod 
burnt  ;  of  this,  fermented  with  molafles  and  Wefl-In- 
dia  potatoes,  they  prepare  a  much  efleemed  drink  or 
beverage  called  ouycou.  This  liquor,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  natives,  is  fomeiimes  made  extremely  ftrong, 
efpecially  on  any  great  occafion,  as  a  feaft  :  with  this 
they  get  intoxicated,  and,  remembering  their  old 
quarrels,  mafl'acre  and  murder  each  other.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  and  workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink 
ouycou.  It  is  of  a  red-colour,  ftrong,  nourifliing, 
refrefliing,  and  eafily  inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who 
foon  accuftom  themfelves  to  it  as  eafily  as  beer. 

The  6th  fpecies  is  the  Hevea  Guianenfis  of  Aubletf,  i^Uiji^i^g 
or  tree  which  yields  the  elaftic  refin  called  caoutchouc  des  Planus 
or  India  rubber  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Guian^ 
the  article  Caoutchouc.    Our  figure  is  copied  from  -^'■""f^i^s 
Aublet's  tab.  335.  and  not  from  the  erroneous  plate 
given  in  the  Atla  Pariftana.  , 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be- 
tween 105°  and  1 16°  E.  Long,  dnd  from  6°  to  8"  S. 
Lat.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100.  It  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Borneo,  and 
fouth  eall  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
matra lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  paflage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of  Suncla,  The  country  is  raouni' 
tainous  and  woody  in  the  middle;  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marflies,  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,.  fugar>  tobacco,  rice,  cofi^ee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  divc:rfificd  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  bouiir 
tifully  beftowed  her  treafures.  The  mountains  are 
many  of  them  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  feen 
the  fartheft  off  at  fea.  Tiiey  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  ifland,  which  fliake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expelled  every  moment.  Tlie 
waters  in  the  road  are  exceflively  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  refembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot  ; 
and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opens,  which  affords  a ; 
ftrange  and  terrible  fpedlacle.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thtfe  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  moun<- 
tain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  fakpetre,  ai;d 
bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  all 
in  their  feveral  kinds'cxcellent,  and  almoftout  ofnumr 
her.  There  are  abundance  of  foreftsfcattered  over  itj, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  buffaloes,  .. 
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Java.  tj-jrcrs,  rMnocerofes,  and  wild  hoi'fes,  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  ferp^  i  ts,  omtr  of  them  o"  an  enormous  fize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigioafly  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mi  uihs  of  rivers;  for,  being  amphi- 
bious animals,  they  delight  moflly  in  marfhes  and  fa- 
vannahs.  This  creature,  like  the  toitoife,  lays  it?  eggs 
in  the  hot  fanHs,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  ;  and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inftantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fhort,  no  kin.1  of  animal  wanting  here:  fowls  they 
have  of  all  forts,  and  exquifitely  good,  efpecially  pea- 
cocks, partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons  :  and,  for 
curio'ity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  liitle 
in  form  from  ours  ;  but  its  wings,  when  extended, 
nieafure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  rat.  They  have  fifliin  great  plenty,  and  very  good; 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three- pence  there  may  be  e- 
nough  bought  to  dine  fix  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likewife  a  multitude  of  tortoifes,  the  flefh  of  which  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  it  better. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are  in  the  ifland  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants, would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
rit the  title  of  cities;  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
befides  hamlets,  and  ftraggling  houfes,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns  :  hence,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  corinputation,  there  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  whole  ifland,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
«f  fouls;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
which,  though  twice  as  big,  is  not  computed  to  have 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
which  the  moil  confiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
teran,  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban- 
tam and  Japara.  Upon  the  firft  of  thefe  many  of  the 
petty  princes  are  dependant ;  but  the  Dutch  are  ab- 
•folute  mailers  of  the  greateil  part  of  the  ifland,  par- 
ticularly of  the  north  coail,  though  there  are  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coail, 
who  flill  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  eflabhfhed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batavia,  and  for  a  traft  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are 
immediately  fubjeft  to  the  governor- general.  The 
company  fend  droflards,  or  commiiTaries,  among  them, 
who  adminifter  juftice  and  take  care  of  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  iji 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
a  rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
ftone  and  fortified  with. 2 2  baftions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpring.  The 
•avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
€ach  of  which  is  well  furniihed  with  excellent  brafs 
■cannon  :  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
(without  a  paffport.  The  river  Jucatra  paffes  through 
N°  162. 
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the  midft  of  the  town,  and  forms  canals  of  run-  Java, 
nin  water,  all  faced  with  free-ftone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  gretn:  over  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  befides  thofe  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  flreets  are  all  perfeftly  ilraight.  and  each,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland. 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  ;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calviniil  churches,  be- 
fides othtr  places  of  worfhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
afpin-huysor  houfe  of  corredlion,  an  orphan-houfe, 
a  magazine  of  fea-ftores,  feveral  for  fpices,  with 
wharfs  and  cord-manufaftures,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  garrifon  confifts  commonly  of  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  men.  Befides  the  forts  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very 
fine  regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  , 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  baftions  ;  two  of  which  ' 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  this  citadel  that  the  governor- general  of  the  In- 
dies has  his  palace  ;  over  againft  which  is  that  of  the 
diredlor-general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  counfellors,  and  other  principle  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  there ;  as 
have  likewife  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.  There  are  in  it,  befides,  arfenals  and  ma- 
gazines furnifhed  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguefe,  and  other  Europeans,  efl:abliflied 
here  on  account  of  trade  ;  but  alfo  by  a  vail  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javancfe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topaffes,  Macaffers, 
Timors,  Bougis,  &c.  Of  the  Chinefe,  there  are,  it  is 
faid,  about  100,000  in  the  ifland  ;  of  which  near 
30,000  refided  in  the  city  till  the  year  1740,  when 
the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againft 
them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de- 
livered up  ;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maflacre  every  one  of 
the  Chintfe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  were  2C,ooo,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to 
death,  without  any  manner  of  trial :  and  yet  the  bar- 
barous governor,  who  was  the  inilrument  of  this  cruel 
proceeding,  had  the  affurance  to  embark  for  Europe,  ' 
imagining  he  had  amaffed  wealth  enotigh  to  fecure 
him  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland  :  but  the  i 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by 
all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one,  \ 
to  the  order  for  the  maffacre.  The  ftates,  therefore,  ' 
difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
taining orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend  : 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  according- 
ly apprehended  at  the  Cape  ;  but  has  never  been  heard 
of  fince.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  thrown  overboard  in 
his  pafTage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might  be  no  iarther 
inquiries  into  the  matter  ;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amaffed,  and  fent  over 
before  hinx  in  four  Ihips,  was  caft  away  in  the 
paiTage. 

Befidet 
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Javelin  Befi^cs  the  girrifon  here,  the  Dutch,  k  is  faid 
have  about  15,000  men  in  the  ifland,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  feveral  nations  thf-y  have  en- 
flaved;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
-men  of  war,  vs^ith  which  they  give  law  to  every  power 
on  the  coafl  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  that  vilit  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  we 
-ftiould  now  except  the  Britifii  :  it  was,  howevei,  but 
a  little  before  the  rfivolutlon  that  they  expelled  us 
•from  our  fettlement  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long  ;  the  fhaft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  fteel  point. — Every  foldier  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies had  feven  of  thefe,  which  were  very  light  and 
blender. 

.  JAVELLO  (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian  Do- 
minican  of  the  16th  century,  taught  philofophy  and 
theology  at  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1540. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics, 
and  another  on  Chriftian  csconomy,  wliich  are  efteem- 
ed  ;  with  notes  on  Pomponatius,  and  other  works, 
printed  in  3  vols  folio. 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare 
furrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lignitz,  30  fouth-wefl:  of  Breflau,  and  87  ealt  of 
Prague.    E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  frcm  the  French  jaumffe 
"**  yellownefs,"  of  jaune  '*  yellow");  a  difeafe  confin- 
ing In  a  fuffufion  of  the  bile,  and  a  rejection  thereof 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  tlie  whole  exte- 
rior habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
der  by  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics.  See  Medicine- 
JndeK. 

JAWS.    See  Maxh.l;e. 

Locked  jAir,  is  a  fpafmodic  contraAion  of  the  low- 
.er  jaw,  commonly  produced  by  fome  external  injury 
.affeding  the  tendons  or  ligaments.  See  Medicine- 
■Indcx, 

JAY,  in  ornithology.  See  Gorvus. 
Jay  (Guy  Michael  le),  a  French  gentleman,  who 
'diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  caufing  a  polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence  In  10  vols  folio:  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  Impreffion,  firft  becaufe  he 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi- 
■mcnes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means  ;  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  It  too  dear  for  the 
Englifh  market  ;  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his 
polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu- 
ced the  price  of  M.  le  Jay's.  After  the  death  of  his 
•wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Veze- 
lay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
polt  of  counfellor  of  Hate. 

JAZER,  or  Jaskr  (anc.  geog.),  a  Levltlcal  city 
in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond  Jordan,  10 
miles  to  the  well,  or  rather  fouth-weil,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  15  miles  from  Efebon ;  and  therefore  fituated  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Pleflibon,  on  the  eall  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jazofem  of  Jo- 
fephus.  In  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is  made  of  the  fea 
of  Jazer,  that  is  a  lake;  taken  either  for  an  effufion 
or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  or  a  lake  through  which 
It  pafles,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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IBERIA  (Spain),  fo  called  by  the  ancients  from  Ibctla 

the  friver  Iberus.    Iberes  the  people,  from  the  nomi-  " 

•      Tt         t;      u  r    r   »  Ibycu?. 

native bee  Hispania.  ■  — 

Iberia  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Afia,  having  Colchis  to  the  weft,  v.'Ith  a  part  of  Poh- 
tus^  to  the  north  mount  Caucafus;  on  the  eaft  Alba- 
nia; and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna:  Now  the 
wefl.ern  part  of  Georgia  (fee  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac- 
cording fo  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog.  His  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Septuagint  ;  for  Meftiech  and  Tubal  are 
by  thefe  interpreters  rendered  Mofchi  and  Iberians^ 
We  know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  the  country  till  the 
reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their  king,  named. ^r/oaV, 
fidiiig  with  that  prince  agalnft  Lucullus,  and  after- 
wards agalnft  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  flaughter ;  but  afterwards  obtained  a  peace,  up- 
on delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.  Little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans.  They  were  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans 
till  that  empire  was  overturned,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucceflive- 
ly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

IBERIS,  sciATiCACRESsEs,or  Candy-tuft:  Agenus 
of  the  fillquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
dafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  39th  order,  SUlquo/a.  The  corolla  is  irregular  ; 
the  two  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  interior  ones  ; 
the  filicula  polyfpermous,  emarglnated. 

Species.  I.  The  umbellata,  or  common  candy-tuft, 
hath  herbaceous,  fliort,  round,  and  very  branchy  ftalks 
of  tufty  growth,  from  about  fix  to  eight  or  ten  Inches 
high;  fmall  fpear-flaaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  ferra- 
ted,  the  upper  entire;  and  all  the  ftalks  and  branches 
terminated  by  umbellate  clufters  of  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  amara,  or  bitter  can- 
dy-tuft, hath  ftalks  branching  like  the  forme  r,  which 
rife  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  ;  fmall, 
fpear- ftiaped,  and  flightly  indented  leaves;  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  racemofe  bunches  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  fempervirens,  com- 
monly called  iree  candy-tufty  hath  low  underftirubby 
ftalks,  very  branchy  and  buftiy,  rifing  to  the  height  of 
ID  or  12  inches,  with  white  floM^'ers  in  umbels  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  great  part  of  the  fum- 
mer.  4.  The  femperflorens,  or  ever-flowering  flirubby 
iberis,  hath  low  underftirubby  ftalks  very  branchy, 
growing  to  the  height  of  i  8  inches,  with  white  flowers 
in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Cidlure.  The  two  firft  kinds,  being  hardy  annuals, 
may  be  fowed  in  any  common  foil  in  the  month  of 
March,  or  from  that  time  till  midfummer,  and  will 
thus  afford  a  fuccefllon  of  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, which  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 
The  other  two  are  fomewhat  tender  ;  and  therefore 
muft  be  planted  In  pots,  in  order  to  be  flieltered  from 
the  wintei-frofts.  They  are  eaiily  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings. 

IBEX,  in  zoology.    See  Capra. 

IBIS,  in  ornithology.    See  Tantalus. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flourlftied 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  aflaffinated  by 
robbers;  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
L  cranes 
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cranes  he  faw  flying  to  bear  witnefs.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  fald  to  his 
companions,  "  There  are  the  witneffes  of  Ibycus's 
death:"  which  being  reported  to  the  magiftrates,  the 
afTaffins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confelTed 
the  faft,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb 
Ibyci  Grues. 

ICE,  in  phyfiology,  a  foHd,  tranfparent,  and  brittle 
body,  formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold.    See  Frost. 

The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  that  ice  is  only  a 
re-eftablifhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
ftate;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufRcient  to  ac- 
count for  this  re-eftablifhment ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  fire ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fire  is  necefTery  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  compofed  it.:  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaftion  of  ice 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  wa- 
ter by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confiderably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpecifically  lighter  :  thefe  air-bubbles,  during 
their  produ6lion,  acquire  a  great  expanfive  power,  fo 
as  to  burft  the  containing  veffels,  though  ever  fo  ftrong. 
See  Congelation,  Cold. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  diflertation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  flcin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  60°  j  and  which, 
by  this  angular  difpofition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trials,  a  14th,  an  18th,  a  19th,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoufly  purged  of  air,  only  a  2  2d  part :  that 
ice^even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold ;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thlck- 
nefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  oat  by  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vt  ffel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex  ;  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firfl  only 
a  14th  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fome  days  to  the  frofl,  became  a  J2th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice 
on  ponds. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
ilead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  flirink  in  their 
return  to  folidlty:  for  folid  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  rtfpedlive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  flate.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil-olive,  and  the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  appear  aifo 
to  Ihrink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofitions  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burft;  by, 
or  to  refill,  flrong  frolts,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  ;  being  in  the  one 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na- 
tural cryftals  of  ice  are  flars  of  fix  rays,  forming  angles 
of  60"^  with  each  dther,  yet  this  cryllaUizatlon  of  wa- 
ter, as  it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much 
affefted  by  circuraftances  as  that  of  falts.    Hence  we 
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find  a  confiderable  difttrence  in  the  accounts  of  thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M. 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  are  ftars  with  fix  radii ; 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure 
of  frofl  on  glafs.  M.  Rome  de  L'Iflc  determines  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryftal  to  be  an  equilateral  oftaedron. 
M.  Haffenfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexaedron ; 
but  M.  d'Antic  found  a  method  of  reconciKng  thefe 
feemingly  oppofite  opinions.  In  a  violent  haIl-fl:orm, 
where  the  hailftones  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  fharp  wedge- Hke  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch; 
and  in  thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impofQble  to  fee  two 
pyramidal  tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con- 
clude that  each  grain  was  compofed  of  offaedrons  con- 
verging to  a  centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  the  middle; 
and  he  faw  the  oppofite  extremities  of  two  oppofite 
pyramids,  which  conftitute  the  o£laedron ;  he  like- 
wife  faw  the  oilaedron  entire  united  in  the  middle  ; 
all  of  them  were  therefore  fimilar  to  the  cryftals  form- 
ed upon  a  thread  immerfed  in  a  faline  folution.  On 
thefe  principles  M.  Antic  conftrufted  an  artificial  ofta- 
edron  refembling  one  of  the  largeft  hailftones  ;  and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fiimmit  of  the  pyramid 
was  450,  but  that  of  the  junction  of  the  two  pyra- 
mids 145°.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  procure  regu- 
lar cryftals  in  hailftones  where  the  operation  is  con- 
duced with  fuch  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and  hoar-fioft, 
where  the  cryflalllzation  goes  on  more  flowly,  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of 
odlaedra. 

Ice,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  forma 
generally  on  the  furface  of  water  :  but  this  too,  Hke 
the  cryftallizatlon,  may  be  varied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  circuraftances.  In  Germany,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  obferved  that 
there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  i.  That  which  forms  on 
the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  refembhng  nuclei  or  fmall  hail.  3.  The 
ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  efpeclally 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubftance  to  which  it  may 
adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp's  nett,  but  lefs 
regular;  and  performs  many  ftrange  effefts  in  bringing 
up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its 
inferiority  in  fpecinc  gravity  to  the  water  in  which  it 
is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  rifes  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large 
maffes  ;  but  the/ormation  both  of  this  and  the  ground- 
ice  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  fudden  colds,  where 
the  water  is  fliallow,  and  the  furface  ditturbed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  take  place.  The 
ground-ice  is  very  deftruftlve  to  dykes  and  other  aqua- 
tic works.  In  the  more  temperate  European  climates 
thefe  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  rer^r 
ders  ice  not  only  a  defirable,  but  even  a  neceffary 
article  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  Though  the  cheapeft  method  hitherto  difco- 
vered  feems  to  be  that  related  under  the  article  Cold, 
by  means'  of  fal  ammoniac  or  Glauber's  fait,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  fome  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difcover  a  method  of  produ- 
cing a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that  ether  was  in- 
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Tee.  comparably  fuperior  to  any  other  fluid  in  the  degree 
of  cold  it  produced.  The  price  of  the  liquor  natu- 
rally induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  ufing  it 
with  as  hltle  watte  as  poflible.  The  thermometer  he 
made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  was  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through  the  ca- 
pillary aperture  of  a  fmall  glafs  vellel  (haped  like  a 
funnel;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
flowly,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed, 
which  evaporate  very  flowly  ;  in  which  cafe  it  was 
fufficient  baiely  to  keep  the  ball  moilt,  without  any 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment  the 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  Ke  found  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  conft;antly  with  a  feather.  The  evapora- 
tion, and  confeqiiently  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  incrcafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex- 
periments now  10  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  it  occafions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
fults. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit;  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  56°,  viz.  8^  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  The  effedl  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes;  but  though  the  operation  was  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  Ipirit 
of  wine  It  funk  to  48^.  The  cold  was  greater  with 
highly  reftified  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort  ;  but 
the  diff"erence  is  lefs  than  would  be  expedled  by  one 
who  had  never  feen  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  effed  much  more  quickly.  On 
ufing  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compound 
ed  of  water  and  fplrituous  liquors  or  pure  eflences,  he 
found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  was 
generally  fome  intermediate  degree  between  that  pro- 
duced by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine funk  the  mercury  three  degrees  ;  but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  flowly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
not  fenfibly  affed  the  thermometer. 

To  obfcrve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would 
be  incieafed  by  eleftricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulating  handle,  and  conncdted  it  with  the 
conduftor  of  an  elcftrical  machine,  which  was  kept  in 
aftion  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment  ;  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feeraed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  47°  inilead  of  48^,  at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  the  thermo- 
meter inttead  of  cooling  it ;  which  eflx-ft  he  attri- 
butes to  the  heat  they  themfelves  acquired  by  uniting 
with  the  moiflure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  which  was  very  flrong  and  tranfparent,  raifed 
the  mercury  to  102°,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  72°, 
and  the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  leaft  poflible  quantity 
of  ether  for  freezing  water  confifts  in  a  glafs  tube 


(fig.  I.),  terminating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is  ^««' 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  bottle  containing  the  ether.  ^^"^^^ 
Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  A  fome  thread  CCL. 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  fliopper  of  the 
bottle  containmg  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  jutl  mentioned  put  in  its  room.  The  thread, 
round  the  tube  ought  alfo  to  be  previoufly  moiftened 
with  water  or  fpittle  btfore  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  eff"e6tually  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  vial  and 
tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  FG 
(fig.  2.),  and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the 
fmall  ftream  of  ether  ifl'uing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of 
the  tube  DE,  is  direfted  upon  the  ball  of  the  ther- 
mometer, or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other 
quor  that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is 
very  volatile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  in- 
creafing  the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requifite 
to  allow  the  air  to  enter  the  bottle  while  the  liquid 
flows  out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  fuffi- 
cient to  force  out  the  ether  in  a  coniinued  fl;reara  at 
the  aperture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  ftream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  lo  feconds  for  I'n- 
ftance,  faU  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  3°,  or  29°  below 
the  freezing  point,  v^hen  the  atmofphere  was  fomewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 
i.  e.  capable  of  diflblving  elaftic  gum,  and  has  a  fmall 
bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro- 
duce this  efi'ed,  and  about  rwo  minutes  of  time  ;  but 
the  common  fort  mull  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity,  and 
for  a  longer  time  ;  though  at  laft  the  theim.ometer  ia 
brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the 
bed  fort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mv 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one- fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed 
at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  fliown  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a  flender  wire  H  is  alfo  intro- 
duced, the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twifted  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferves  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  form? 
ed.  He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti- 
nually and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firft  one  way 
and  then  the  other  ;  whilft  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  direct  the  ftream  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  ir» 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  fliould  be  kept  almoft 
in  contad  with  the  furface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  inftant ;  and  the  opacity  will  afcend  to  C  in  lefs 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. This  congelation,  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ficial ;  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  of 
water,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  a  minute  or 
two  longer;  after  which  the  wire  H  wiU  be  found 
kept  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  hand  muft  then  be 
applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  in  order  tq  foften 
La  the 
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the  fiirface  of  the  I'ce ;  which  would  othemlfe  adhere 
very  firmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 
wire  H  eafily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fmall  thermometer  inftead  of  the  wire  H  ; 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obftrving  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a  fmaller  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  fumraer.  In  the  winter,  for 
inftance,  the  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  thermometer  ftands  about  30*^;  but  in  the  fummer, 
or  even  when  the  thermometer  ftands  at  60°,  the  quick- 
filver  mull  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  more  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  the  fummer  time  therefore  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  vill  be  re- 
quired to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atraofphere  has 
been  about  401,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
fther  ;  but  in  fummer  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
are  required  to  perform  the  efftft.  "  There  feems 
(fays  he)  to  be  fomething  in  the  air,  which,  befides 
heat,  interferes  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  per- 
haps of  all  fluids ;  though  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own 
experience  whether  the  above  mentioned  difference 
between  the  freezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes  place 
with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,"  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requlfite  to  congeal  water 
feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that 
is,  a  large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  prc- 
portionably  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a 
fraaller  one.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  (fays 
Mr  Cavallo),  1  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether  ;  the  apparatus  be- 
ing larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  above. 
Now  as  the  price  of  ether,  fufHcIently  good  for  the 
purpofe,  is'generally  about  i8d.  or  2S.  per  ounce,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  fhilllngs,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice  cream,  may  be  made, 
in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford 
great  fatibfaftion  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  living  in  thofe 
places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
tafted  any  fuch  delicious  refrefliment.  When  a  fmall 
piece  of  ice,  for  Inflance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
is  required,  the  necelTary  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  a  fmall 
box  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
cefTary  for  this  purpofe;  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining about  one  ounce  of  ether  ;  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  fhould  break ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa- 
ratus, the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A  perfon  who  wiflies  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  eafily  pro- 
cured, requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  befides  the 
whole  apparatus  defcribed  above."  Eledlrlcity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  efFeft  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  eledrified  and  alfo  the  uneleftri- 
fied  flream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
the  mercury  wa*  brought  down  two  degrees  lov/er  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 
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Our  author  obferves,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may- 
be inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork  con- 
fines this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a  glafs  floppier 
which  it  is  almoft  irapofuble  to  grind  with  fuch  exadl- 
nefs  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.- 
When  a  (topple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an  uniform 
and  clofe  piece  of  cork,  wliidi  goes  rather  tight,  i& 
put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  fmell  of  that  fluid  can- 
not be  perceived  through  it  ;  but  he  never  faw  a  glafs 
flopple  which  could  produce  that  efFeft.  In  thfs  man- 
ner, ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  volatile  fluids 
may  be  preferved,  which  does  not  corrode  cork  by  its 
fumes.  When  the  ftopple,  however,  is  very  often  takea 
out;  it  becomes  loofe,  as  it  will  alfo  do  by  long  keep- 
ing; in  either  of  which  cafes  it  mull  be  changed. 

IJ/i/ii  of  the  Ice,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots  to  a 
bright  appearance  near  the  horizon  occafioned  by  the 
ice,  and  obferved  befi)re  the  ice  iifclf  is  feen. 

IcF.-Boats,  boats  fo  conflrudied  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particularly, 
upon  the  river  Maefe  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Piate  CCL, 
They  go  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  fometimes  fo  quick, 
as  to  affedl  the  breath,  and  are  found  very  ufeful  in 
conveying  goods  and  paffengers  over  lakes  and  great 
rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of  different  fizes  are  pla* 
ced  in  a  tranfverfe  form  upon  a  z~  or  3  inch  deal  board; 
at  the  extremity  of  each  end  are  fixed  irons,  which, 
turn  up  in  the  form  of  flcaits  ;  upon  this  plank  the^boat 
refts,  and  the  two  ends  feem  as  out- riggers  to  prevent 
overfetting  ;  whence  ropes  are  faftened  that  lead  to  the 
head  of  the  maft  in  the  nature  of  fhrowds,  and  others- 
pafTed  through  a  block  acrofs  the  bowfprit :  the  rudder- 
is  made  fomewhat  like  a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed 
downward,  which  being  prefied  down,  cuts  the  ice, 
and  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a  rudder  in  the  water,  by 
enabling  the  helmfman  to  fleer,  tack,  &g. 

Mdhod  of  mak'mg  IcR-Crcam.  Take  a  fufRcient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with, 
rafpberry,  or  currant,  orpine,  a  quarter  part  as  much 
of  the  juice  or  jam  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
flraining  the  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a  pewter 
veffel,  and  varying  in  fizeand  (hape  at  pleafure ;  cover 
the  mould  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds  full  of 
ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown 
turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  quick  motioa 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  miUing  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  let  it  refl  as  long,  and  tunr 
it  again  for  the  fame  time;  and  having  left  it  to  fiand 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  and 
to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  fugar,  and 
the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  frozen  with-, 
out  cream  ;  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  well 
mixed. 

IcE-HlUs,  a  fort  of  ftrufture  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peterfburgh,  and  which  afford 
a  perpetual  fund  of  amufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  conftrudted  in  the  following  manner.  A-  fcaffolding 
is  raifed  upon  the  river  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  Froiii  this  fumrait  a  floping  plain  of  boards, 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  defcends  ta 
the  fuperficies  of  the  river  ;  it  is  fupported  by  ftrong 
poles  gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its.  fides  are 
defended  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  thefe  boards  are 
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laid  fquare  maflcs  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which 
being  firlt  fmoothcd  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  arc  then  fprinkled  with  water  :  by  thefe  means 
they  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  itnmcdiate- 
ly  farm  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  plain  the  fnow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length 
af  200  yards  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level: 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  fides  of  this  courfe,  as  well  as 
the  fides  and  top  of  the  fcafFolding,  are  ornamented  with 
hrs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with  a; 
fledge,  mounts  the  ladder;  and  having  attained  the 
fnmmit,  he  fets  himfelf  upon  his  hedge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  down  which  he  fufft  rs 
h  to  glide  with  conhderable  rapidity,  poifuig  it  as  he 
goes  down  ;  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
fcent  carries  it  above  100  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is  ufually  a  fimi- 
kr  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which  begins 
where  the  other  ends  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  immediately 
mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides  down 
the  other  inclined  pkin  of  ice.  This  diverfion  he  re- 
peats as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  alfo  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  Ikaiting  down  thefe  hills  :  they 
glide  chiefly  upon  one  flcait,  as  they  are  able  to  poife 
themfelves  better  upon  one  leg  than  upon  two.  Thefe 
ice- hills  exhibit  a  pleafing  appearance  upon  the  river, 
as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  ornam.ented, 
as  from  the  moving  objeds  which  at  partictilar  times 
of  the  day  are  defcending  without  IntermifTion. 

Icn-Ifoufe,  a  repofitovy  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpeft  of  ice-houfes  fhould  be  towards 
the  ealt  or  foulh-eall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning 
fun  to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious 
than  warmth ;  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  ice-houfe  tend  to  itsdifadvantage. 

The  bed  foil  for  an  ice-houfe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
as  it  conveys  away  tiie  wade  water  without  any  artifi- 
cial drain  ;  next  to  that,  loofe  ilony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fituation  fhould  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  for  the 
advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in  the 
drawing,  Plate  CCL. 

To  conftrua  an  ice-houfe,  firft  choofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  dillance  from  the  dwelling-houfe  or 
houfes  it  is  to  fcrve  :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimenfions  fpeclfied  in  the  defign)  of  the  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  finking  the  bottom,  concave,  to  forrn 
a  refcrvoir  for  the  walte  water  till  it  can  drain  off;  if 
the  foil  requires  it,  cut  a-  drain  to  a  confiderable  dl- 
ftance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a  well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  Rink  or  air-trap,  mark- 
ed /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  which  will  confequently  be  in 
the  trap  ;  and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.  Work  up 
a  fufficient  number  of  biick  piers  to  receive  a  cart- 
wheel,  to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  rcr 
ceive  the  ice  ;  lay  hurdles  and  ft  raw  upon  the  w  heel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  drain  through,  and  ferve 
as  a  floor.  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick— the  fides  to  be  done  in  fteened 
brickwork,  i.e.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  fiUing  in  behind 
ftiould  be  with  gravel,  loofe  ftones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
the  water  which  drains  through  the  fides  may  the  move 
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cafily  efcape  into  the  well.  The  doors  of  the  ice-, 
houfe  fiiould  be  made  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  bundles 
of  Rraw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Dtfcription  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters. 
a  The  line  fird  dug  out.  B  The  brick  circumftvence 
of  the  cell,  c  The  dimlfiution  of  the  cell  downwards.. 
d  The  Icffer  diameter  of  the  cell,  e  The  cart  wheel 
or  joirts  and  hurdles.  /  The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  floor,  g  Tlie  principal  receptacle  for  llraw.  /j  The 
inner  paffage,  /  the  firll  entrance,  i  the  outer  door, 
paflagcs  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /An  air  trap, 
w  The  well.  The  pi'ofilc  of  the  piers,  0  The  ice 
filled  in.  p  The  height  of  the  cone,  y  I'hc  dome 
worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,  r  The  arched  paf- 
fage. s  The  door-w.nys  inferted  in  the  walls,  f  The 
floor  ©f  the  paiFage,  u  An  aperture  through  which  the 
ice  may  be  put  into  the  cell  ;  this  mud  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
X  The  Hoping  door,  agaiqd  which  the  draw  fhould  be- 
laid. 

The  ice  when  to  be  put  in  diould  be  collefled  du- 
ring the  frod,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  flrata  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body  ;  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  prefcrva- 
tion.  In  a  feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fufiicient 
quantities  fnow  may  be  fubdituted. 

Ice  may  be  prcferved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground^ 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  draw,  or  reeds. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  :  the  ice-houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  can  y  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  feparated  at  any. 
time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
red.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  ; 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice 
taken  from  the  pured  and  cleared  water;  becaufc  they 
do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  to  fei  the  bottlea 
in,  but  really  mix-  it  with  the  wine.  They  fird  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram-, 
ming  in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between  :  they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furface  with  chaff;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any 
of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump. up  in  chaff,  and 
it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  didant  place  without 
wade  or  running. 

IcE-JJlandy  a  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quanr. 
tity  of  ice  collefted  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float- 
ing about  uppn  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  thefe  fluftuating  iflands  are  met  with  on 
the  coads  of  Spltzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
(hipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  fifliery.  In  themidft  ■ 
of  thofe  tremendous  maffes  navigators  have  been  arred- 
ed  and  frozen  to.^leath.  In  this  manner  tlie  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  periflied  with  all  his  crew  in  1553; 
and  in  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave,  after  every  efr 
fort  which  the  mod  finiflied  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complifh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  expeiiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 


Iiorror  from  the  eventful  expectation  of  change,  was  which  falls  on  them.    Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro-  , 

the  moil  beautiful  and  piitiircfque  : — Two  large  (hips  zen  climate  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are  "ra- 

becalmed  in  a  vaft  bafon,  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  dually  wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  fouthern  la- 

illdnds  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun  titudcs,  and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 

gildmg  the  circumambient  ice,  which  was  low,  fraootb,  till  they  waile  away,  or  difappear  in  the  boundlefs 

and  even;  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the  element. 

pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  appeared  cryftal-       The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
line  with  the  yonng  ice  :  the  fmall  fpace  of  fea  they  tudes,  is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
Avere  coniined  in  perfeflly  fmooth.    After  fruitlefs  at-  takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  anything  elfe  ;  and  the 
tempts  to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their  leffer  with  a  grinding  of  unfpeakable  horror.    The  vva- 
limits  were  perpetually  contrafted  by  its  clofing  ;  till  at  ter  v/hich  dafiies  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in- 
Jength  it  befet  each  vefFel  till  they  became  immoveably  to  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ;  and  givfes  the  voyager 
fixed.    The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  loR  ;  ideal  towns,  Itreets,  churches,  fteeples,  and  every  fhape 
the  prelTure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the  which  imagination  can  frame, 
fvvci!,  caufed  them  to  pack  ;  fragment  rofe  upon  frag-       IcE-Plant.    See  Mesembryanthemum. 
ment,  till  they  were  in  m.any  places  higher  than  the       ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val- 
main-yard.    The  movements  of  the  fliips  were  tremen-  leys  between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes, 
dous  and  involuntary,  in  conjunftion  with  the  fur-  Among  the  moit  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  eaft  coaft 
rounding  ice,  aAuated  by  the  currents.    The  water  of  Spitzbergen  ;  (fee  Greenland,  n©  xo.)    They  arc 
fhoaled  to  14  fathoms.    The  grounding  of  the  ice  or  feven  in  number,  but  at  confiderable  diftances  from 
of  the  fliips  would  have  been  equally  fatal :  The  force  each  other :  each  fills  the  valleys  for  trads  unknown,  ^ 
of  the  ice  might  have  cruflied  them  to  atoms,  or  have  in  a  region  totally  inacceffible  in  the  internal  parts, 
lifted  thera  out  of  the  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have  The  glaciers  *  of  Switzerland  feem  contemptible  to*  ^cq  cA 
left  them  fufpended  on  the  fummits  of  the  pieces  of  ice  thefe  ;  but  prefent  often  a  fimilar  front  int,o  fome  \o\vtvctcrs. 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  valley.    The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  300  feet 
winds,  or  to  the  riAi  of  being  dalhed  to  pieces  by  high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour  :  catarads  of 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made  melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
to  cut  a  palTage  through  the  ice  ;  after  a  perfeverance  fpiring  mountains,  ftreaked  with  white,   bound  the 
-worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlefs.    The  comman-  fides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
der,  at  all  times  mafter  of  himfelf,  directed  the  boats  in  the  back  ground.  ~  See  Plate  CCLI.    At  times  im- 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  icCj  till  they  menfe  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  tafl-c  alone  of  feven  days),  with  a  moft  alarming  dalliing.    A  piece  of  this  vivid 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.    The  green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathoms 
•boats  were  drawn  progrefiively  three  whole  days.    At  water,  and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  feet  f.    ^'iva'i- \  Phlpps*i 
length  a  wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  feparated  fufficiently  lar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  Arftic  regions  ;  and  J^-yg't 
to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  full-failed  fhips,  which,  to  their  lapfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice  which 
after  labouring  againft  the  refifting  fields  of  ice,  arrived  infefts  thofe  feas. — Froft  fports  wonderfully  with  thefe 
on  the  loth  of  Augnft  in  the  harbour  of  Smeeringberg,  icebergs,  and  gives  them  majeftic  as  well  as  other  moft 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hack-  fingular  forms.    Maffes  have  been  feea  afl'uming  the 
luyt's  Headland.  fhape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
The  forms  afTumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli-  doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  ftyle,  compofed 
mate  are  extremely  pleafing  to  even  the  moft  incu-  of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarcely  dare  to  relate, 
ric-us  eye.    The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed  of  cryftal  of  the  richeft  fapphirine  blue  :  tables  with 
from  the  fea-water  (for  we  muft  allow  it  two  origins)  one  or  more  feet  ;  and  often  immenfe  flat-roofed  tem- 
is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refembhng  white  fugar,  pies,  like  thofe  of  Luxxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported  by 
and  incapable  of  being  Aid  on,  like  the  Britifti  ice.  The  round  tranfparent  columns  of  coerulean  hue,  float  by- 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length  :  the  aftonifhed  fpeftator. — Thefe  icebergs  are  the  crea- 
the  leffer  are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  on  which  thofe  tion  of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height  by 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.    The  motion  of  the  failing  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  inftantly 
the  leffer  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents:  the  greater,  freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occafioncd  by 
which  arc  fometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80  the  influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

broad,  move  flow  and  majeftically;  often  fix  for  a  time,  ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro-  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63  and  68  de- 
duce the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  called  grees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees 
the  blink.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  pro-  of  weft  longitude,  its  greateft  length  being  about  700 
duces  a  moft  fingular  phenomenon  ;  it  forces  the  lefler  miles,  and  its  breadth  300. 

{if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feveral  acres       This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  General 

fquare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their  fur-  being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  of  ice  count  of 

face  :  a  fecond  and  often  a  third  fucceeds  ;  fo  that  the  which  come  from  the  polar  feas,  is  on  account  of  the^'^'^  '^^^^ 

whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height,  coldnefs  of  its  climate  very  inhofpitable ;  but  much^'^^" 

Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains,  more  fo  for  other  reafons.    It  is  exceedingly  fubjeft  to 

snd  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick  ;  but  the  earthquakes  ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 

far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Thefe  part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
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land,  feems  alraoll  totally  laid  wafte  by  them.  The  beft  ac- 
count.that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  illand  of  Iceland  is 
iu  a  late  publication  intitled,  *'  Letters  on  Iceland, 
&c.  written  by  Unq  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  lirft  chaplain 
to  his  Swedifh  majefty."  This  gentleman  failed  from 
London  on  the  I2th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  E- 
dinburgh,  in  a  (hip  for  wlsich  L.ioo  Sterling  was  paid 
every  month.  After  vilkingthe  wellern  ifles  of  Scot- 
land, they  arrived  on  the  2*ith  of  Auguft  at  Iceland, 
where  they  call  anchor  at  Beffeftedr  or  Befi'afladr,  ly- 
ing in  about  64°  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  moft  difmal  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  conceived.  "  Imagine  to  your- 
ielf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  other  prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  moun- 
tains, whofe  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs,  whofe 
high  and  (harp  points  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  little  grafs  which  fcantily 
fprings  up  among  them.  Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks 
likewifc  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  no  where  a  fingle  tree  appears  which  might 
afford  flielter  to  frlendfiiip  and  innocence.  The  profpeft 
before  us,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncommon  and 
furprlfing.  Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore 
the  marks  of  devaftation  ;  and  our  eyes,  accuftomed  to 
behold  the  pleafing  coafts  of  England,  now  faw  nothing 
but  the  veitlges  of  the  operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven 
knows  how  ancient ! 
unt  The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
<^1'"  fome  or  naturally  fubjedt  to  exceflive  colds,  notwith- 
fianding  its  northwardly  fituation.  There  have  been 
inftances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  finking 
to  24°  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rifing  to 
104'^  in  fummer.  Since  the  year  1749,  obfervations 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe 
obfervations  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  In  danger  of  becoming  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  Ifland, 
cannot  now  be  raifed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifland.  They  feemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a  little  bar- 
ley, which  grew  very  briikly  ;  but  a  ihort  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftorm  fo  effedtually  de- 
ftroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  fcattered 
about.  Befides  thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  un- 
der another  difadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  Ice  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  which  the  coafl;s  are  often  befet. 
This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  eafterly 
wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  gulphs  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  it  alfo 
fometiraes  drives  to  other  fliores.  It  generally  comes  in 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  it  only 
reaches  the  land  In  April ;  and,  remaining  there  for  a 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifchief.  It  con- 
fifts  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fometimes  60 
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fatho  ms  in  height ;  and  partly  of  field- ice,  which  13 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes 
thefc  enormous  maflcs  are  grounded  in  flioal-water^  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years, 
undiflblved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  way 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice-mafles  are 
floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found  drift- 
ing between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  prefTed  with 
fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes  fire : 
which  circumftance  has  occafioued  fabulous  accounts  of 
the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  3nd  1754,  th  is  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cold,  that  horfes  and  flieep  dropped  down  dead  by 
reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were 
obfervcd  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  ilieep  eat  of 
each  other's  wool.  In  1755:,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  onp 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  Inch  and  five  lines.  In 
1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very- 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June^ 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  occafioned  a- 
great  fcarclty  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  calami- 
ties, a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice. 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  flieep.  The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  dcftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as 
they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  aflemble  toge- 
ther, and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 
often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern- 
ment alfo  encourage  the  dcftrudllon  of  thefe  animals, 
by  paying  a  premium  of  10  dollars  for  every  bear  that 
is  killed,  and  purchafing  the  flcin  of  him  who  killed  it. 

Notwithftanding  this  difmal  pifture,  however,  taken 
from  Von  Troll's  letters,  fome  trafts  of  ground,  //: 
high  cultivation^  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
great  eruption  of  lava  in  1783.  It  is  poflTible,  there- 
fore, that  the  above  may  have  been  fomewhat  exag- 
gerated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealls  Is  very  frequent  and  ftrong.  It  moft  com- 
monly appears  in  dry  weather ;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  inftances  of  Its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  ,  which 
prognofticates  bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
here  ;  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one- 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefe  parhelions  are  ob- 
ferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
when  an  intenfe  degree  of  froft  is  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire  balls,  fometimes  round 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind  of  z'cr- 
nls  fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beafts  ;  and 
comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chro- 
nicles. This  laft  circumftance  deferves  the  attention  ©r 
aftronomers. 

Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniencies  already  men- 
tioned, has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Jkrlda  and  fnioflodl  :  the  name  of  the  firft  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it  5 
this  happened  in  1554,  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined,, 
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and  13  people  buried  alive.  The  other  word  fignifies 
.^■""v— —  the  cffeds  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  (now,  which 
covers  the  tops  of  the  inouotalns,  rolling  down  in  im- 
mcnfe  nialics,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  :  of 
this  there  was  an  inllance  in  1699,  during  the  nighf, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.  This  lall  accident  Iceland  has  in  common 
with  all  very  mountainous  countries,  particularly  Swit- 
zerland. 

AccniiDt  of     "  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings,  fome 
the  hot       of  which  fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furprihng  height, 
ii  rni^rsof   All  the  jets  d'eau  which  have  been  contrived  with  io 
much  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  cannot 

Si  om  I  on  '  .  ,       •  1      1     r  J  r 

'noil's  Lct-hy  any  means  be  compared  with  thele  wonders  ot  na- 
ture in  Iceland.  The  water-works  at  Herenhauien 
throw  up  a  fmgle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet  ; 
thofe  at  the  Winterkailenat  Caffel  throw  it  up,  but  in 
a  much  thinner  column,  130  feet  ;  and  the  jet  d'eau 
at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateft  of  all  the 
French  water-works,  calls  up  a  thin  column  80 
•feet  into  the  air  :  but  fome  fprings  in  lceland  pour 
•forth  columns  of  water  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs  to  the 
height  of  many  fathoms  ;  and  many  aiSrm  of  feveral 
-hundred  feet. 

*'  Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat; 
-but  we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer;  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  212, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  water  213  degrees.  _  From 
lome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called  laug,  "  a  bath  from  others  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  noife,  and  is  then  called  Huf.r,  ox  kit  tel.  ^  It  is 
very  common  -for  fom«  of  thefe  fpouting  fprings  to 
-clofe  up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  Head.  All 
thefe  hot  waters  have  an  incrufting  quality  ;  fo  that  we 
very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence 
it  burfts  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  al- 
inoft  refembles  chafed  work,  and  which  we  at  firll  took 
for  hme,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Berg- 
man to  be  of  a  fuiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In  fome  pla- 
ces the  water  taitts  of  fulphur,  in  others  not;  but 
when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  taftes  like  common 
boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  It  at  particular 
■times  for  dyeing;  and  were  they  to  adopt  proper  re- 
gulations, it  might  be  of  ftill  greater  ufe.  Vidluals 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  (learn 
becomes  fweet ;  owing,  motl  probably,  to  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  water,  as  the  fame  effe£t  is  produced  by  boil- 
ing it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  Tliey  have  begun  to 
make  fait  by  boiling  fea- water  over  it,  which  when  it  is 
refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which  drink 
this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk.  Egbert  O- 
lafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become  turbid 
when  alkaU  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change  the 
colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  Horrebow  afferts,  that  if 
you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the 
water  will  boil  over  two  or  three  times  while  the  fpring 
throws  forth  its  water;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the 

.bottle  will  biirft- 

"  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in 


■fiate 


4 

A  partlcu    o  -  *  'r 

iar  defcrip-  Iceland,  feveral  bear  the  name  of  geyftr :  the  follow- 
eion  of  one  j^^g  jg  ^  defcription  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  tliat 
name,  and  in  the  whole  ifland. 


mamed 


^    It  is  about  two  days 

journey  from  Hecla,  near  a  farm  called  Hatikadul. 
Here  a  poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  .painting 
W  163. 


vyhatever  nature  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united 
in  one  picture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  pheno- 
menon. Rcprefent  to  yourfclf  a  large  field,  where 
you  fee  on  one  fide,  at  a  great  dillaace,  high  moua- 
tains  covered  with  ice,  whofe  fummits  are  generally 
wrapped  in  clouds,  fo  that  their  (harp  and  unequal 
points  become  invifible.  This  lofs,  however,  is  com- 
penfated  by  a  certain  wind,  which  caufes  the  clouds  to 
fink,  and  cover  the  mountain  itfelf  when  its  fummit 
appears  as  it  were  to  red  an  the  clouds.  On  the  other 
fide  Hecla  is  feen,  with  its  three  points  covered  with 
ice,  rifing  above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fmoke  which 
afcends  from  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fome  dillance 
from  the  real  ones  :  and  on  another  fide  is  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  boiling  water  fro'.n 
time  to  time  ilfues  forth  ;  and  further  on  extends  a 
marfli  of  about  three  Englilli  miles  in  circumference, 
where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings,  from  which  a  va- 
pour afcends  to  a  prodigious  height. — In  the  midft  of 
thefe  is  the  greatefl  fpring  geyfer,  which  deferves  a 
more  exaft  and  particular  account.  In  travelling  to 
the  place  about  an  Englifli  mile  and  an  half  from  the 
hve?-,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divided  us,  we 
heard  a  loud  roaring  noife,  Hke  the  rufliing  of  a  tor- 
rent precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  We 
allced  our  guide  what  it  meant ;  he  anfwered.  It  was 
geyfer  roaring  ;  and  we  foon  faw  with  our  naked  eyes 
what  before  feemed  almoft  incredible. 

"  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  water  guflies  cannot  well  be  determined;  for  fome- 
times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathom%  and  fome 
feconds  palfed  before  a  ftone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  was  perfeiSlly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  terminated  in  a  bafon  59  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftaladlic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  Itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  ftarts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe 
higher  In  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  ; 
and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm,  that  it  has 
fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.  Moll  probably 
they  guefled  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  account  their 
calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant ;  and  indeed  It 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was  ever  thrown 
up  fo  high,  though  probably  It  fomctlmes  mounts 
higher  than  when  we  obferved  it.  The  method  we 
took  to  obferve  the  height  was  as  follows.  Every  one 
in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  water 
fpouted,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown, 
and  we  afterwards  chofe  the  medium.  The  firll  column 
marks  the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  followed  one  another  ;  the  fecond,  the 
time  when  thefe  elfufions  happened  ;  the  third,  the 
height  to 'which  the  water  rofe;  and  the  lail,  how 
long  each  fpouting  of  water  continued. 
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N°  Time 
I  At  VI  42  m. 

2  $\ 

3  VII  16 

4  31 

5  5* 


Height 
30  feet 
6 
6 


1 2 

60 


Duration 
o  20  feconda 
o  20 
o  ro 

o  6 
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I   C  E 


Time 
-VIII.  17 

 29 

.-36 


Height 

24 
18 


Duration 
o  36 
o  40 
o  40 


of 


The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firfl:  time  full  of  water,  which 
ran  flowly  into  the  bafon. 

c)  IX.  25  48  1  10 

10  X.  16  24  I  CO 

«'  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard  as  it  were 
three  difcharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  r^ake  :  the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  in- 
ftantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  15  mi- 
nutes after  three,  we  again  heard  feveral  fubterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  fl:rong  as  before.  At  43  mi- 
nutes after  four,  the  water  iflowed  over  (very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  leud  fubterraneous  difcharges,  not  on- 
ly near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpouted.  At  51  mi- 
nutes after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  during  feveral  minutes  ; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  w^s  not,  how- 
ever,  thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

"  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefe 
waters  is  exceflive  ;  it  not  only  prevents  the  ftones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  fronri  finking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfelves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
could  fee  our  fliadows  in  the  water ;  when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  fliadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others,)  a  circle  of  al- 
inoft  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  moft  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water.  , 

«<  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  iffued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other:  we  imagined  it  poflible  to  flop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftones  into  it,  and 
even  flattered  ourfelves  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
ceeded  :  but,  to  our  aftonifliment,  the  water  gufhed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haftened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  ftones  thrown  afide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  tafted  a  little  of  fulphur ;  but  in  other 
refpeds  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted : 
in  fome,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit :  in 
others,  as  white  as  milk ;  and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
blood.  _ 

Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 


bafa'.tic  ^jjg  iQ^gj  fojt  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 
°  &c.  -      •       •  '  '      <•      r  r  ^ 


each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuperna- 
tural  force  to  tfFetl  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fides ;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  fiom  1  2  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divifieus.  Butioraaimea  they  are  only 
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from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  tiiey  are  fcel  'nd. 
then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are  fometimes  ^— 
made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-pofts.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  brokca 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  in 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  fingular  ap- 
pearance :  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in 
the  middle  they  are  Hoping  ;  the  loweft  are  perfeflly 
perpendicular  ;  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
ferfiicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
feemsto  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Staffa;  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  grey.  Some 
we  obferved  which  were  of  a  blackifh  grey,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  time  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  glaffy  ftone,  confequently  a  lava,  which 
was  fo  indiftlnftly  divided,  that  we  vrere  for  fome  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  was  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  laft  we  all  agreed  that  it  was." 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  Malachites.  Horrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  filver.  A  ftratum  of  lulphur  is  found 
near  Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thicknefs; 
partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep  orange. 
Immediately  over  the  fulphur  is  a  blue  earth  ;  above 
that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneath  the  ful- 
phur a  reddifli  bole.  6 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  was  firfl:  peopled  Hiaofy  of 
is  uncertain.  An  Englifli  colony  indeed  is  faid  to  the  ifland. 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  ;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fufiicient  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Engllfli 
and  Irifh  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
defcription  of  the  Ifland.  But  of  thefe  original  inhabi- 
tants we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  What  they  relate  is  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coall 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-landf 
*'  Snow-land,"  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  ;  but  on  his  return  ex- 
tolled the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  entcrprlfing  Swede,  was  encouraged  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar- 
dalfiolmur,  or  Gardei's-ifland.  Having  remained  in 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where  he  defcribed  the  new-difcovered  ifland 
as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greateft 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither. ' 
As  the  compafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difcovery.  By 
the  way  he  vlfited  his  friends  at  Ferro  ;  and  having 
failed  farther  to  the;  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmifled  the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  flilp  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
fuccefsful  J  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
M  where 


ICE 

keland.  where  the  flilp  arrived  a  few  days  after. 

"•^^  here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company  ;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
fide,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland^  which 
it  has  ever  fmce  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  different  defcription  of  the  country.  Floke 
defcribed  it  as  a  wretched  place  ;  while  one  of  his  com- 
panions, named  Thorulfvy  praifed  it  fo  highly,  that 
he  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant ;  which 


[    90    ]  ICE 

Floke  ftaid  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the  Iceland 
reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards, 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubje£l  to 
Denmark.^  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  ifland 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a-year  ;  though,  according  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  refidcd  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun- 
try fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
fhould  refide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  BefFefltedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.    He  has  under  him  a 


extravag;ant  commendation  procured  him  the  name  of  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  fheriff,  and  2  i  fyffelmen,  or  ma- 
Thorulfr-fmior,^  or  Butter-Thorulfr.  ^       giflrates  who  fuperintend  fmall  diflridts  ;  and  r.lmoft 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 


to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  Tliey  fpent  the  winter  on  the  ifland,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
neceffary  for  the  comfortable  eftablifhment  of  a  colony, 
and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  aflifl  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
confiderable  number  of  people,  with  the  neceffary  tools 
and  inftruments  for  making  the  country  habitable  ;  and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle ;  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  ifland  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  mf  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  fubjefts^  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  iffue  an  order,  that  no  one  fliould  fail  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of 
fine  filvcr  to  the  king. 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen- 
ced ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  fall  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thcfe  conflitis  for  the  future, 
a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  fpeaker  in 
all  their  public  deliberations  ;  pronounced  fentence  in 
difficult  and  intricate  cafes  ;  decided  all  difputes  ;  and 
publifhed  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large :  but  he  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  con- 
fent  of  the  reft.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chiefs, 
whenever  the  circumftances  feemed  to  require  it ;  and, 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  themfelves,  he  repre- 
fented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  people,  whofe 
afTent  was  neceffary  before  it  could  be  confidered  as  a 


every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manner 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their  &c.  oft 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their 
fituation  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however, 
foon  obh'ged  them  to  apply  to  other  flatts,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neceffary  to  preferve  their  colony  from 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpofe  they 
often  failed  ttf  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  ftate 
of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  paffed.  For 
this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to  fcience,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  lafted  ;  and  the  great  number  of  hiftories 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  fhow  at  leaft  the  define 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  inftrudled.  To  fecure  them.- 
felves,  therefore,  againft  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hiftorical  knowledge. 
They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  ftudying  perfedlly 
their  own  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  proteftion 
of  their  internal  fecurity.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  obfcurity  overwhelmed  the  reft  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a  confiderable  number 
of  poets  and  hiftorians.  When  the  Chriftian  religion 
was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  loth  century, 
more  were  found  converfant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expefted,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Fifhing  was  fol- 
lowed among  them  ;  but  they  devoted  their  attention- 
confiderably  more  to  agricuhure,  which  has  fince  en- 
tirely ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  charader  and 


law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders,  wajr  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  rchgion, 
however,  was  inconfiderable,  as  he  was  chofen  by  them,  ^-     ^  ^  -   -         -  * 

and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than  while  he  prefer- 
red their  confidence. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  reftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other  j  and,  by  their  inteftine 
conflifts,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterprifing 
men ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 

abufed  their  power  to  the  oppreffion  of  their  country,  and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fizcd  and 
men,  and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithftanding  well-made,  though  not  very  ftrong  ;  and  the  women 
thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained  free  are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  arc  much  lefs  com- 
from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  greateft  part  mon  among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
of  them  put  themfelves  under  the  proteaion  of  Hakans  and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people, 
king  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay  him  tribute  upon  Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating 


and  their  fubjedion  firft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defift  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  whicji  are  preferved  in  their 
hiftories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelv£s  to  fifhing 
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land,  the  hofpltality  of  their  anceftors  m  all  refpefts,  yet 
they  continue  to  (how  their  inclination  to  it :  they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fpare,  and 
exprefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfadion  if  you  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  pafTes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
out previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  proteftion  ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protedion  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  paffed  the  dan- 
ger in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexpreffible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  fliould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afcribe  any  great 
indullry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work^on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous  ; 
and  have  no  averfion  againft  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together,  their 
chief  paftime  confifts  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The 
mafler  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thefe  ftories  by  heart ;  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for  their  a- 
mufement,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  :  which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
them  ;  fince,  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im- 
8  pofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money, 
lirdref?.  The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte- 
ration in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 
The  men  all  wear  a  linen  fliirt  next  to  the  fltin,  with 
a  (hort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  fhort  coat  is  put  over  all. 
The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth,  called  nvad- 
rnal ;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
their  feet  Iceland  flioes  and  worfted  (lockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  fhoes  from  Copenhagen  ;  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  fiioes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  flieep's  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot  ;  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongs.  Thefe  fhoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
who  arc  not  accuftomed  to  walk  with  them  amongft  the 
jocks  and  ftones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  eafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  dreffed  in  black  wadmal. 
They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  fliifts,  which  are  fewed 
lip  at  the  bofom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be- 
fore with  long  narrow  fleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrifts.  In  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  fleeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button  ;  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his  miftrefs,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.    The  petticoat  is  likewife  of 
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wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the  TcelatK!'. 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  filver  or  fome  other  rnetal,  to  ^— — 
which  they  faften  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver. 
Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper  drefs  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swedifh  peafants  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  It  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofc  at  the 
neck  and  wrifts,  and  a  hand's-breadth  fhorter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  thejr 
wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-dreft 
confifts  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
moft  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faft  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna- 
ment. Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head- drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner :  the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head  drefs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  refts  on  her  fhouldcrs.  Befides  thefe,  (he  wears 
a  leffer  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  per- 
fume in  it.  This  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  ;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  -with 
ornaments  of  brafs  ;  and  thofe  that  are  in  eafier  cir- 
cumftanccs  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna- 
ments gilt. 

The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent, 
but  the  worft  are  faid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifiand.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almoft  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftone- 
walls  we  make  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  ftuffed  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
wainfcotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales ;  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inftead  of  glafs,  the  win- 
dows are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  ftieep,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  are  ftretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ 
for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftomach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

As  the  ifland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  ;  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  Is  referved  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  Troil's 
Letters. 

"  I.  Flour  of  Jlalgrast  (lichen  iflandicus,  or  rock- 
grafs.  The  plant  is  firft  wafhed,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome  ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laftly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
ftamping. 

2.  Flour  of  komfyrgy  (polygonum  biftorta),  {s 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  mclur  ( Arundo  arenaria,  and  Arundo 
fol'wrum  lateribus  convolutis ) ^  by  feparating  it  from  the 
chaff,  pounding,  and  laftly  grinding  it. 

"  3.  Surt  fmoer,  (four  butter).     The  Icelanders 
feldom  make  ufe  of  frelh  or  fdlt  butter,  but  .let  it  grow 
M  2  four 
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hrx!.  foMT  before  they  eat  it.  In  this  manner  it  may  be 
y""^  kept  for  20  years,  or  even  longer  ;  and  the  Icelanders 
look  upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the 
butter  ufed  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter the  older  it  grows;  and  one  pound  of  it  then  is  va- 
lued as  much  as  two  of  frefh  butter. 

"  3.  Siring,  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of 
four  milk,  and  preferved  for  the  winter. 

"  4.  Fifii  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and 
in  the  air,  and  either  faked  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared 
in  the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

"  5.  The  flefli  of  bears,  flieep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  faked,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferved  in  cafks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
over  it. 

"  6.  M'lfojlt  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 
good.  But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  though  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold  in 
tlie  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

*'  7.  Beinajlriugy  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  likewife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  are  quite  diffoked  :  they  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  are  eat  with  milk. 

♦*  8.  Sliyr.  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqueezed  are  preferved  in  calks  or  other  veflels ;  they 
are  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni- 
per-berries, and  are  likewife  eat  with  new  milk. 

**  9.  Syra^  is  four  whey  kept  in  caflcs,  and  left  to 
ferment ;  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  fit  for  ufe 
till  a  year  old. 

*'  10.  Blandut  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  is  added.  In  winter.  It  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries. 

*'  If.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fonie  are  cultivated ;  alfo  (hell- 
fifh  and  mufhrooms." 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a  day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common- 
ly eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow  berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo  have 
pottage  made  of  rock  grafs,  which  is  v°ry  palatable, 
or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
or  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner,  their  food 
eonfifts  of  dried  fifh,  with  plenty  of  four  butter  ;  they 
alfo  fometimes  eat  frefli  fifh,  and,  when  poflible,  a  lit- 
tle bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is  reported  by 
fome,  that  they  do  not  eat  any  fifh  till  it  is  quite  rot- 
ten ;  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted :  they  however  fre- 
quently eat  fifli  which  is  quite  frelh,  though,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  their  food,  often  without 
fait. 

Their  common  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  :  they  likewife 
Vife  butter-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coafts 
they  generally  drink  blanda  and  four  milk  ;  which  is 
fold  after  it  is  Iklmmed  at  two-fifths  of  a  rixdollar 
per  caflc  :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha- 
gen, and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The  com- 
mon people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leaves  of  the  dryas  odo^etala^  and  the 
nvronica  o^cinalis* 
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On  the  coafts  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fi/Ii-  Iceland, 
ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.    On  their  return  home, 
when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  fifh,  they  give  it 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.    In  Empluy- 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre-  "iffa^Jrc! 
vents  them  from  fifhing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  &c. 
of  their  cattle,  and  fpin  wool.    In  fummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearcU  of  fheep 
and  goats  that  were  gone  aftray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare  leather  with  the  Jpiraca  nhnar'ia  inilead  of 
bark.    Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  others 
are  inftrudled  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolerable 
proficients.    The  women  prepare  the  fiih,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.    When  they  work  in 
the  evening,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  an  hour-glafs,  a 
lamp  with  a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in  train 
oil,  which  is  contrived  ta  burn  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  Is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  prefcribcd  by  law.  Ac- 
cording, to  this  prefcription,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  50  fathoms  of  manured 
foil,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured;  or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet 
long  and  three  broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches 
to  the  horfes  bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear 
a  piece  of  ground  fufficient  for  100  fheep.  A  wo- 
man is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can 
mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 

The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dollars  and 
12  yards  of  wadmal;  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are 
fent  a-fifhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to 
each  man,  by  law,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
14th  of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds 
of  dried  fifh  every  week.  This  may  feera  to  be  too 
great  an  allowance  ;  btit  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
they  have  nothii  g  clfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  are 
at  home,  and  can  get  milk,  &c.  every  man  receives 
only  five  pounds  of  dried  fifli  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  a- week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no  Difeafcs. 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  r:tre 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age; 
of  50  or  60;  and  the  .greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  tfic 
fcurvy  and  elephantiafis  or  leprofy  are  the  worft.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  fifhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  fifhing- tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony's 
fire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmall-pos 
alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deftroyed 
16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequest 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  aiHiftcd,  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller  number  than 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confift  of  dried  fifh,  falted  Commerc 
mutton  and  lamb,   beef,   butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  and  le- 
coarfe  woollen    cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  raw  woolj^^"^"®' 
fheep-ll<ins,  lamb-il<ins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  ci- 
der down,  feathers,  and  formerly  fulphur;  but  there  is 
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tid.   no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.    On  the  other  Krafe. 
hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  fiihing-lines  and  Alyuaiu, 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  Httle  filk,  and  a  few  other  neccfTaries,  as  well 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  better  fort.    The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engrofftd  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in- 
dulged with*  an  exclufive  charter.    This  company 
maintains  fadories  at  all  the  harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  balance  is  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danilh 
money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  illand. 
All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjuftcd  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  fifli :  two  pounds  of  fiih  are 
woith  two  flcillings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifh  amount  to 
one  rixdollar.    A  Danifh  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifh  :  what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  fifh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  ;  but  muft  be  bartered  either  for  fifh 
or  roll- tobacco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  fiih. 
The  weights  and  meafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  -with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark.    The  Icelan- 
ders being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altoge- 
ther unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or 
fleets,  are  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from 
invafion,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  proteftion  of  his 
Danilh  majefty,  to  whom  they  are  fubjeft.    The  re- 
venues wliich  he  draw  s  from  this  ifland  confift  of  the 
income  of  divers  eftates,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting 
to  about  ^000  dollars  per  annum  ;  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  company  for  an  exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of 
20,oco  dollars  ;  and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in  the 
tythes  of  fiih  paid  in  fome  particular  dilliifts. 
canoes       Iceland  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it 
Iceland,  abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feem  to  be 
mote  furious  than  any  yet  difcovtredin  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe.    Indeed,  from  the  lateil  accounts,  it 
would  feem  that  this  miferable  country  were  little 
other  than  one  continued  volcano.    Mount  Hccla  has 
been  commonly  fuppofed   to  be  the  only  burning 
mountain,  or  at  Itaft  the  principal  one,  in  the  illand: 
(fee  Hecla).  It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than  many  others  of  as  great  extent,  partly  from  its 
having  had  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  fingle 
one,  and  partly  from  its  fituation,  which  expofes  it  to 
the  fight  of  fhips  failing  -to  Greenland  and  North 
America.    But  in  a  Ull  of  eruptions  published  In  the 
appendix  to  Pennant'aArftic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  5 1  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Hecla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems  being 
no  lefs  aftive  in  the  work  of  deftruAIon  than  tliis 
celebrated  one.    Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the 
mountains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants 
•    call  Jokuh.    Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large 
map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danifh  Majelly 
in  1734,  have  been  fwallowed  up.    Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country. may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  finking  of  fuch  mountains,  as  feveral 
inftances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
Myvatu  may  probably  have  been  one.    Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  which 
ihelter    during  winter  the  great  quantity  of  trouts 
■which  inhabit  this  lake.    It  Is  now  only  30  fett  deep; 
but  originally  was  much  deeper  ;  being  nearly  filled  up 
in  the  year  1728  by  ao  erupticn  of  the  great  mountain 
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The  fiery  ftream  took  Its  courfe  towards  Iceland, 
and  ran  Into'  It  with  an  horrid  nolfe,  which  '"•"^  ' 
continued  till  the  year  1730. 

"  The  mountains  of  Iceland  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  are 
of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  pofterlor.  The  former 
confifl:  of  ftrata  ufually  regular,  but  fometimes  confu- 
fed.  They  are  formed  of  different  forts  of  ftone  v/ithout 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fire.  Some  are  compofed  of 
fand  and  free  ftone,  petrofilex  or  chirt,  flaty  or  fiflilc 
ftone,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  fteatlt^e  ;  . 
different  forts  of  breccia  or  conglutinated  ftones  ;  jaf- 
pers  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  cryftal  ;  the  common 
rhomboid  fpathum,  chalcedonies  ftratified,  and  iolryoid ; 
zeohtes  of  the  moft  elegant  kinds  ;  cryftals,  and  va- 
rious other  fubftanceg  that  have  no  relation  to  vol- 
canoes. Thefe  primitive  mountains  are  thofe  called 
Jokuls,  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  JEfian  or  Rias,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  piled  on  each  other.  Another,  called 
Ennebergf  Is  about  3000  feet  high ;  the  Snafeld  jfokul. 


2287  yards;  the  Snafuldnas  or  promontory  of  Snajield 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Hot'rijlrahd  or  the  coall 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  Is  very  high,  from  300  to 
400  fathoms.  The  rocks  of  Drango  are  feven  In  . 
number,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rifing  out  of  the  fea  at 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  are  of  a  , 
vaft  height,  and  have  a  moft  magnificent  appearance. 

*'  Eaftward  from  the  Snajield  begins  the  Eifherge, 
foaring  to  a  vaft  height  ;  many  parts  of  which  have 
felt  the  effefts  of  fire,  and  in  fome  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  Budda-hkhur^  a  rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  has  in  It  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  JialaSfUa.  The  name  of  Solvahamar 
Is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com- 
pofed entirely  of  flags,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with 
fea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fiie  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  changed  Into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  floping  courfe  towards  the 
fea." 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  In  their  efFeds, 
feldom  begin  to  throwout  fire  without  giving  warning, 
A  fubterraneous  rumbling  noife  heard  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup- 
tion for  fevetal  days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burft  forth  5 
many  fiery  meteors  are  obfervcd,.but  generally  unat- 
tended with  any  violent  concuffion  of  the  earth,  . 
though  fometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  feveral  In- 
ftances are  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations.  The  drying  up  ef  fmall  lakes,  ftreamsj 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  fign  of  an  Impend- 
ing eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  haften  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former- 
ly found  a  free  paflage.  The  immediate  fign  is  the 
burfting  of  the  mafs  of  Ice  with  a  dreadful  noife  j 
flames  then  iffue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning  . 
and  fire  balls  from  the  fmoke ;  ftones,  aflies,  &c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vaft  diftances.  Egbert  Olaffsen  relates,  . 
that,  in.  an  ^xu^t'ion  oi  Kattle  giaa  In  1755,  a  ftone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  24. 
Englifli  miles.  A  quantity  of  white  pumice  ftone  is  • 
^.  thrown. 
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thrown  up  by  the  boiling  waters  ;  and  It  is  conjeAurcd 
with  (Treat  probabilicy,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  Tea,  as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufficient  to  load  feveral 
horfes,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
has  ceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreadful 
volcanoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  dreary  country  ftill  lefs  habitable 
than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our 
limits.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  account  of  that 
which  happened  in  1783,  and  which  from  its  violence 
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by  an  erup- feems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory. 


tion  m 
1783. 


Its  firft  figns  were  obferved  on  the  ift  of  June  by 
a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province  of  Shapterjiall.  It  increafed  gradually  to  the 
I  ith,  and  became  at  laft  fo  great  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  ,  A  continual  fmoke  or  fteam  was  perceived 
rifing  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  country.  Three  fre-fpouts, 
as  they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one 
in  Ulfarfdal,  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Skapta;  the 
oth  er  two  were  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  river 
called  Iliverfisfliot.  The  river  Skapta  takes  its  rife  in 
the  northealt,  and  running  firft  weftward,  it  turns  to 
the  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  a  foutheaft  diieftion. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24  Englifti 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  joo  or  150,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
places  100, 50,  or  40  fathoms.  Along  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
are  no  confiderable  catarafts  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
ral other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

The  three  fire-fpouts,  or  dreams  of  lava,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  air,  arriving  at  laft  at  fuch 
an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  200  Engliftr  miles ;  the  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftance,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
fteam  not  to  be  defcribed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  firft  became  vifible. 
Vaft  quantities  of  fand,  aflies,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  ejected,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  brimftone,  and  afhes, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  ; 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
ftones  which  fell,  njd  hot,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefe  a  tenacious  fubftance  hke  pitch  fell  in  vaft 
quantity ;  fometimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs 
deftruftive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  ftiower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
vifible,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flafties  or  flames  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance of  30  or  40  Danlfh  miles  ( i8o  or  240  of  ours), 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
vaft  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  ftreams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain-water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falts,  fo  as  to  be 


highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when 
it  fell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fire  the  air  was  exceffively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places ;  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  tind  every  thing  with- 
out  doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  thofe  places  neareft  the  fire  was  deftroycd, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  fulphureous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  ralfed 
by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 
fun  was  daikened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face^  of  nature  feeming  to  be  changed ;  and  this  ob- 
fcurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  ifland  of 
Britain;  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 
obfcurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  ; 
the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  con- 
tinual haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 
with  his  ufual  fplendor. 

The  dreadful  fcene  above  defcribed  lafted  in  Iceland 
for  feveral  days ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  every  where  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feck  for  fafety  from 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  cohfiderably  augmented,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fi- 
milar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfa,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  eaft  ward  of  a  town  called  Orrebalia,  and 
into  which  another  river  called  Tuna,  after  having  run 
through  a  large  traft  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfelf.  But  on  the  i  ith  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  leifened,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
ftream  of  liquid  and  red-hot  lava,  which  the  fire-fpout 
had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel above  mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  not  ha- 
ving any  fufficient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vaft  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
rrn,  the  fiery  ftream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try under  fire. 

The  fpouts  ftill  continuing  to  fupply  frefti  quanti- 
ties of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  iflued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  laft  it  waa 
ftopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofe  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  overflovped  the  village  of  Buland,  coofu- 
mlng  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  ftood  in 
its  way  ;  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
ftood  feemed  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

the 
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The  fiery  lake  ftill  increafing,  fpread  itfelf  out  in 
length  and  breadth  for  about  36  Englifla  miles  ;  and 
having  converted  all  this  traft  of  land  into  a  fea  of  fire, 
it  ftretched  itfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and  getting  vent 
again  by  the  river  Skapta  ruftied  down  its  channel 
with  great  impetuofity.  It  was  ftill  confined  be- 
tween the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fix 
miles  (Englifh);  but  coming  at  laft  into  a  more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  fpreading  itfelf  now  to- 
wards the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  furface  flaming  woods  and  whatfoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wafte  another  large  diftriil 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  fteam  h-ng  before  the 
fire  reached  it  ;  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was 
either  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  ftale.  In  this 
fituation  matters  remained  fiom  the  izth  of  June  to 
the  I  3th  of  Aiigufl:  ;  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no 
longer  fpread  itftlf,  but  neverthelefs  continued  to  burn  ; 
and  when  any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  cruft  by 
cooling,  it  was  quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below; 
and  this  tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fubftance, 
was  rolled  and  tofl'td  about  with  prodigious  noife  and 
crackling  ;  and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface,  fmall 
fpouto  or  at  leaft  ebullitions  were  formed,  which  con- 
tinued for  fome  length  of  time. 

In  other  directions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
no  kfs  deftrudive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  Siapf a  as  early  as  the  1 2th  of 
June,  it  ftretched  out  itfelf  towards  the  weft  and  fouth- 
weft,  overflowing  all  the  flat  country,  and  its  edge 
being  no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de- 
ftru&ive  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages, 
running  in  every  dire£tion  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  cataraft  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thrown  in 
great  quantities  to  a  very  confiderable  dittance.  In  a- 
nother  place  it  flopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river, 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  deftroying  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  100  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  flopped  in  their  cour- 
fes ;  until  at  laft  all  the  paflages  on  the  fouth,  eaft, 
and  weft,  being  ftopped,  and  the  fpouts  ftill  fending  up 
incredible  quantities  of  frefli  lava,  it  burft  out  to  the 
north  and  northeaft,  fpreading  over  a  tract  of  land  48 
miles  long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers 
"jTuna  and  jlxafyrd'i ;  but  even  this  vaft  efFofion  being 
infufRcient  to  exhauft  the  fubterrancous  refources  of 
liquid  fire,  a  new  branch  took  its  courfe  for  about 
eight  miles  down  the  channel  of  the  river  Ilwerjlsfl'wt, 
when  coming  again- to  an  open  country,  it  formed 
what  our  author  calls  a  fmall  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  At  laft,  however, 
this  branch  alfo  ftopped  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft  ;  the 
fiery  fountains  ceafed  to  pour  for  thnew  fupplies,  and 
this  moft  aftonifliing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dreads 
ful  inundation  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up,  20 
or  21  villages  were  dcftroyed,  and  224  people  loft 
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their  lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is  Iceland, 
that  only  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft  j  for  that  towards  '  -  v 
the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  thcmfelves,  was  not  exadlly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava;  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  iflands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  thi-ee  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  17S4,  where 
there  was  formerly  ico  fathoms  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouth  weft  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fmall  iflands  called  Gierfugla.  It  continued  for 
fome  time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice  ftones,  fand,  &c.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  northvireft,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermifiion  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  and  wa8 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since 
that  time,  however,  one  or  both  of  thefe  iflands  have 
been  fwallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderable time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  was  loaded, 
with  fmoke,  fteam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The 
fun  was  fometimes  wholly  invifible;  and  when  it  could 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddifli  colour.  Moft  of  the  fiftie- 
ries  were  deftroyed  ;  the  banks  where  the  fifli  ufed  to 
retort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  fiflrermen  could  not 
know  them  again  ;  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  fteam,  was  fo  impreg- 
nated with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  that  the  hair 
and  even  the  fliin  of  the  cattle  were  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
whole  grafs  of  the  ifland  was  fo  covered  with  foot  and 
pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  efcaped  the  deftruftive 
effefts  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  ;  fo  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  periflied  by  eating  thofe 
unwholeforre  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants, 
in  a  much  better  fituation  ;  many  of  them  having  loft 
their  hves  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fmoke  and 
fteam  with  which  the  whole  atmofphere  wns  filled  ; 
particularly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had  any  complaint 
in  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  Is  faid  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninhar 
bited  parts  of  Greenland  ;  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  f  e  was- 
vifible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alfo  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  afties, 
pumice,  and  brimftone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  weft 
coaftsof  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum? 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter;  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmell. 

During  the  fall  of  the  flrarp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  was  obferved  at  Trondheim,  and  other  places 
in  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  aa  uncommon  fall  of 
fliarp  and  fait  rain,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  leave* 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching  them  up,  and  caufing  them  to  wither.  Av 
confiderable  quantity  of  afties,  fand,  and  other  volcanic 
matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  furface 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland,, 
though  the  diftance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
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keknd.  lefs  ihan  milts.  Ships  that  were  failing  betwixt 
""^■^  Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered 
with  afhcs  and  fulphureous  matter,  wliich  Ihick  to  the 
marts,  fails,  and  decks,  beftnearing  them  all  over  with 
a  black  and  pitchy  fubftance.  In  many  parts  of 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a 
fulphureous  vapour  was  obferved  in  the  air,  accom- 
panied with  a  thick  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places  a  light 
grey- coloured  fubftance  fell  upon  the  earth  every 
night  ;  which,  by  yielding  a  bluifti  flame  when  thrown 
into  the  fire,  evidently  fhowed  its  fulphureous  nature. 
On  thofe  nights  in  which  this  fubftance  fell  in  any 
quantity,  there  was  little  or  no  dew  obferved.  Thefe 
appearances  continued,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of 
July,  Auguft,  and  September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate 
of  this  ifland  have  lately  been  publifhed  by  a  Mr 
Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.    From  his  work 
cient  ftate  it  appears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  loth  to  the 

middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  firft;  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfolute  fovereign  ;  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
ceflary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftates. 
For  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  af- 
fembled  themfelves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  re- 
public. In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profpe- 
rous  trade  to  different  parts ;  fending  ftiips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebra- 
ted as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
woild.  Deputies  were  llkewife  fent  from  this  ifland 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firfl;  crufade.  In  thefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  befides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  people, 
they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies, with  confular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient,  to 
aft  as  neceflity  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  Infllfled  capital 
puniftiments  upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banifh- 
ed  to  the  ivoocl ;  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva- 
ted parts  of  the  ifland  ;  where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  a|"^proach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  cafes  of  baniftiment  for  lefTcr  crimes,  the  friends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  neceffa- 
ries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds  ;  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  in  his  fanftuary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  fentence,  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  might  accomplifh  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  fhips.  Every  man's  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  ctlme 
again  ft  fociety  ;  and  fo  great  was  their  refpe«fl  for  in- 
dependence, that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  paflion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  beha- 
viour had  been  ufed,  no  punifliment  was  inflided  on 
the  party  who  rcfeuted  it,  even  though  he  fliould  have 
killed  his  adverfary. 
.K^^  163. 


By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed  Ice''^" 
to  the  proteftlon  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had  i^neil' 
right  to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work, ,  ^ 
and  afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  perfon 
fliould  acquire  any  property.    Children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  parents  in  their  old  age;  but  if  the 
latter  had  neglefted  to  give  them  good  education,  they 
were  abfolved  from  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  fliips  were  fent  from  the  ifland  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  not  a  ftiip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Danifli  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjedls  of  Denmark.  "  There 
is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant  *)  a  revival  of  the  cod  ^ppen, 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom.  A- ^^^''^ 
bout  a  dozen  of  veflels  have  of  late  failed  from  the  ifle  ^^""^"^y* 
of  Thanet,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri-'^  ^ 
tain.  They  are  either  floops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herring- fifliery,  failed  laft  feafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confifted  of  five  men  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They  had 
twelve  lines  of  1 20  fathoms  each, and  200  or  300  hooks; 
fix  heading  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve  fplitting 
knives.  They  take  in  1 8  tons  of  fait  at  Leith,  at  the 
rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fifh  ;  of  which 
fix  or  fcven  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  veflel  of  this  kind. 
They  go  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  April ;  return  by 
the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  ;  and  get  into  their  port 
in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. Pytheas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days  failing 
from  Great  Britain.  A  veflel  from  Yarmouth  was,  in 
the  laft  year,  exaftly  that  time  in  its  voyage  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it  might  be 
performed  in  far  lefs  time ;  but  the  winds  about  the 
Ferroe  ifles  are  generally  changeable." 

Iceland  jugate;  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  met  with 
in  the  iflands  of  Iceland  and  Afccnfion,  employed 
by  the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the 
purpofe.  Ic  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic  product  ; 
being  folld,  black,  and  of  a  glaffy  texture.  When 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfpa- 
rent  and  greenlfli  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  con- 
tain much  iron.  In  the  iflands  v/hich  produce  it, 
fuch  large  pieces  are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be 
equalled  in  any  glafs-houfe. 

Iceland  (or  JJland)  Crv/tal.     Sec  Crystal  [Ice- 
land). 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suifolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Huntlngdonftiire,  in 
England. 

ICH-DiEN,    See  Heraldry,  chap.  iv.  fed.  2. 

ICHNEUMON  in  zoology.    See  Viverra. 

Ichneumon,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptera  order.  The  mouth  is  armed  with 
jaws,  without  any  tongue  ;  the  antennje  have  above 
30  joints;  the  abdomen  is  generally  petiolated,  join- 
ed to  the  body  by  a  pedicle  or  ftalk  ;  the  tail  is  armed 
with  a  fting,  which  is  inclofed  In  a  double- valved  cylin- 
drical flieath  ;  the  wings  are  lanceolated  and  plain. 
This  genus  is  exceedingly  numerous.  In  Gmelin^s 
cr  the  1 3th  edit,  of  the  Syjiema  Nature,  no  fewer  than 
4.15  fpecies  are  enumerated.    They  ar^  divided  into 
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families,  from  the  colour  of  their  fcutellum  and  an- 
tennae, as  follow  :  i.  Thofe  with  a  whitifti  fcutcheon, 
and  antennse  ann^lated  with  a  whitifli  band.  2.  Thofe 
which  have  a  white  efcutcheon,  and  antennae  entirely 
black.  3.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  thorax ;  the  antennae  encompaffed  with  a  fillet,. 
4.  With  a  fcutcheon  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  thorax ; 
and  antennse  black  and  fetaceous.  5.  With  fetaceous 
clay- coloured  antennae.  6.  With  fmall  filiform  an- 
tennae, and  the  abdomen  oval  and  flender. 

One  diftinguifhing  and  ftriking  charafler  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  flics  is  the  almoft  continual  agitation  of 
their  antennae.  The  name  of  Ichneumon  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  from  the  fervice  they  do  us  by  deftroy- 
ing  caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  other  infefts ;  as  the 
ichneumon  or  mangoufte  dettroys  the  crocodiles.  The 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  fpecies  of  ichneumons  is 
prodigious :  among  the  fmaller  fpecies  there  are  males 
who  perform  their  amorous  preludes  in  the  moft  paf- 
fionate  and  gallant  manner.  The  pofterior  part  of  the 
females  is  armed  with  a  wimble,  vifible  in  fome  fpe- 
cies, no  ways  difcoverable  in  others  ;  and  that  inftru- 
ment,  though  fo  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate  through  mor- 
tar and  plafter :  the  ftrudure  of  it  is  more  eafily  feen 
in  the  long- wimbled  fly.  The  food  of  the  family  to 
be  produced  by  this  fly  is  the  larva  of  wafps  or  mafon- 
bees :  for  it  no  fooner  efpies  one  of  thofe  nefts,  but  it 
fixes  on  it  with  its  wimble,  and  bores  through  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  built.  The  wimble  itfelf,  of  an 
admirable  ftnii&ure,  confifts  of  three  pieces  ;  two  col- 
lateral ones,  hollowed  out  into  a  gutter,  ferve  as  a 
(heath,  and  contain  a  compaft,  foHd,  dentatcd  Item, 
along  which  runs  a  groove  that  conveys  the  egg  from 
the  animal,  who  fupports  the  wimble  with  its  hinder 
legs,  left  it  fliould  break,  and  by  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, which  it  dexteroufly  performs,  it  bores  through 
the  building,  and  depofits  one  or  more  eggs,  according 
to  the  fize  of  the  ichneumon,  though  the  largeft  drop 
but  one  or  two.  Some  agglutinate  their  eggs  upon 
caterpillars  j  others  penetrate  through  the  caterpillar's 
eggs,  though  very  hard,  and  depofit  their  own  in  the 
infide.  When  the  larva  is  hatched,  its  head  is  fo  fi- 
tuated,  that  it  pierces  the  caterpillar,  and  penetrates  to 
its  very  entrails.  Thefe  larvae  pump  out  the  nutritious 
juices  ot  the  caterpillar,  without  attacking  the  vitals 
of  the  creature ;  who  appears  healthy,  and  even  fome- 
times  transforms  itfelf  to  a  chryfalis.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  thofe  caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as 
if  they  were  fitting  upon  their  eggs,  and  it  is  after- 
wards difcovered  that  the  larvae,  which  were  within 
their  bodies,  have  fpun  their  threads,  with  which,  as 
with  cords,  the  caterpillars  are  fattened  down,  and  fo 
perilh  miferably.  The  ichneumons  performed  fpecial 
fervice,  in  the  years  1731  and  1732  ;  by  multiplying 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  did  the  caterpillars,  their 
larvae  deftroyed  more  of  them  than  could  be  effe6led  by 
human  induftry.  Thofe  larvae,  when  on  the  point  of 
turning  into  chryfaHds,  fpin  a  filky  cod.  Nothing  is 
more  furprifing  and  fingular,  than  to  fee  thofe  cods 
leap  when  placed  on  the  taWe  or  hand.  Plant-lice, 
the  larv^  of  the  curculiones,  and  fpider's  eggs,  are  al- 
fo  fometimes  the  cradle  of  the  ichneumon- fly.  Car- 
cafes  of  plant-lice,  void  of  motion,  are  often  found  on 
rofe-tree  leaves  ;  they  are  the  habitation  of  a  fmall 
larva,  which,  after  haviiig  eaten  up  the  entrails,  de- 
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ftroys  the  fprings  and  inward  economy  erf  t!ie  plant-  Ichnngw. 
loufe,  performs  its  metamorphofis  tinder  fhelter  of  the 
pellicle  which  enfolds  it,  contrives  itfelf  a  fmall  cir-  ichthyo. 
cular  outlet,  and  fallies  forth  into  open  air.    There  colb. 
arc  ichneumons  in  the  woods,  who  dare  attack  fpidera» '  ■    v'  ■  ' 
run  ihem  through  with  their  fting,  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  thus  avenge  the  whole  nation  of  flies  of  fo  formi- 
dable a  foe  :  others,  deftitute  of  wings  (and  thofe  are 
females),  depofit  their  eggs  in  fpiders  nefts.    The  ich- 
neumon of  the  bedeguar,  or  fweet- briar  fponge,  and 
that  of  the  rofe-tree,  perhaps  only  depofit  their  eggt 
in  thofe  places,  becaufe  they  find  otlier  infefts  on 
which  they  feed.    The  genus  of  the  ichoeumon- flics 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  race  of  diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeftive,  the  view  of 
any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
juft  at  the  bafe  of  it. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ^xy^  footjlept  and  ^p«f«  /  ivfite,  as  being  a 
defcription  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  ft  fignifies  a  defcription  of  images 
or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bufta 
and  femi-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior's  pages  ferving 
in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  arc  the  children  of  Chriftian 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant 
provinces  ;  they  are  the  moft  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  are  always  re- 
viewed and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignior  himfelf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera, 
Conftantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col- 
leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains 
of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watery  humour 
like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  /antes. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
from  the  fifii  known  by  the  name  of  hufo.  See 
AcciPENSER.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of 
<A;S"f  Jifhy  aifid  ^o\Ka.  glue, — The  method  bf  making 
Ifinglafs  was  long  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
fians; but  hath  lately  been  difcovered,  and  the  following 
account  of  it  pubHfhed  by  Humphrey  Jackfon,  Efq; 
in  the  63d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 

"  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
ceflies  for  making  ichthyocolla,  fifh-glue,  or  ifinglafs, 
have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conftituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

"  To  prove  this  aflertion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fubjeft,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  author  whom  the  reft  have  co- 
pied. After  defcribing  the  tifti,  and  referring  to  a 
cut  engraved  from  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays  ; 
*  As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the  fi&ewy 
parts  of  the  fifti  are  boiled  In  water  till  all  of  them  be 
diffolved  that  will  diflblve  ;  then  the  gluey  liquor  is 
ttrained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  care- 
fully taken  off,  and  the  liquor  itftlf  boiled  to  a  juft 
confiftency,  then  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  into  a  twift, 
bent  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  as  commonly  fold ;  then 
hung  upon  a  ftring,  and  carefully  dried.* 

**  From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  coo- 
N  eluded. 
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Ichtbjro?  eluded,  that  ^very  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  ge- 
coila.  latinous  principles  would  yield  ifinglafs  :  and  this  pa- 
rity of  reafoning  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty 
conclufions  of  thofe  who  ilrenuoufly  vouch  for  the 
exiraflion  of  ifinglafs  from  llurgeoii  ;  byt  as  that  fifh 
is  eafily  procurable,  the  negligence  of  afcettaiuing  the 
faft  by  e  xperiment  feems  inexcufable. 

"  In  my  firil  attempt  to  difcover  the  conftitucnt 
parts  and  manufafture  of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  chemical  authors  whofe 
veracity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inftances, 
I  found  myfelf  conllantly  difappointed.  Gkie,  not 
ifinglafs,  was  the  refult  of  every  procefs  ;  and  al- 
though, in  the  fame  view,  a  journey  to  Ruffia  proved 
frnidefs,  yet  a  fteady  preleverance  in  the  refearch 
proved  not  only  fuccefsful  as  to  this  objeft,  but,  in 
the  purfuit,  to  difcover  a  refmous  matter  plentifully 
procurable  in  the  Britiih  fiffieries,  which  has  been 
found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and 
rivers  in  North  America  are  Hocked  with  Immenfe 
quantities  of  fifli,  faid  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with 
thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  hneft  ifinglafs;  the 
fifheries  whereof,  under  due  encouragement,  would 
doubtlefs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable  article. 

"  No  artificial  heat  is  neceffary  to  the  produftion 
of  ifinglafs,  neither  is  the  matter  diffolved  for  this 
purpofe  ;  for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be 
deftroyed  by  folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle 
in  drying,  and  fnap  fhort  afunder,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never  with  ifinglafs.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boil- 
ing water ;  but  its  fibrous  recompofition  would  be 
found  imprafticable  afterwards,  and  a  fibrous  texture 
is  one  of  the  moft  dillinguifhing  chara£Ierillics  of  ge- 
Buine  ifinglafs. 

"  A  due  confideratlon  that  an  imperfejSt  folution 
«f  ifinglafs,  called  Jin'ing  by  the  brewers,  polTefled  a 
peculiar  property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,  induced 
me  to  attempt  its  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  menftruums. 
One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifinglafs,  ftceped  a  few 
days  in  a  gallon  of  ftalc  beer,  was  converted  into 
good  fining,  of  a  remarkably  thick  confiftence:  the 
lame  quantity  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded 
only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  gum- 
water,  which,  inftead  of  clarifying  beer,  increafed 
both  its  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communicated 
Other  properties  in  no  refpedl  corrcfponding  with  thofe 
of  genuine  fining.  On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  folution  of  ifinglafs  with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor, 
in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs,  a  vaft  number  of  curdly 
inafles  became  prefently  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at- 
traftion  of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs  and  the  feculcn- 
eles  of  the  beer,  whicb»  Increafing  in  magnitude  and 
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fpecific  gravity,  arranged  thcmfelves  accordingly,  and  Ichthyi. 
fell  in  a  combined  ftate  to  the  bottom,  through  the  '^"''^ 
well-known  laws  of  gravitation  ;   for,  in  this  cafe,  '"^"^ 
there  is  no  eledlive  attraftton,  as  fome  have  Imagined, 
which  bears  the  leaft  affinity  with  what  frequently  oc- 
curs  in  chemical  decompofitlons. 

"  If  what  is  commercially  termed  long  or  Jhort ftapled 
ifinglafs  be  fteeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  water,  the 
entwifted  membranes  will  expand,  and  reaffume  their 
original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 
may  be  perfe£lly  unfolded.  By  this  fimple  operation, 
we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain 
membranous  parts  of  fiilies,  divelled  of  their  native  mu- 
cofity,  rolled  and  twifted  into  the  forms  above  mention- 
ed,  and  dried  in  open  air. 

"  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefh  water  fifh  . 
in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
the  mofl  tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubftances. 
Thefe  conftitute  the  fined  forts  of  ifinglafs ;  thofe 
called  book  and  ordinary  Jlaple,  are  made  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  probably  of  the  peritonasum  of  the  fi{h» 
The  belluga  yields  the  greated  quantity,  as  being  the 
largeft  and  molt  plentiful  fifh  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers;  but 
the  founds  of  all  frefh-water  fifh  yield,  more  or  lefs, 
fine  ifinglafs,  particularly  the  fmaller  forts,  found  in 
prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral 
hundred  miles  beyond  Aftracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik, 
Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  It  is  called  kle  or 
kla  hy  the  natives,  which  Implies  a  glutinous  matter; 
it  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ruffian  glue,  which  Is  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  for  its  ilrength.  • 

The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confift 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  ; 
but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
fembling the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  li- 
quors ;  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
terwoven texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afun- 
der, and  long  refill  the  power  of  the  fame  menftruum  ; 
yet,  when  duly  refolved,  are  found  to  ad  with  equal 
energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

*♦  Ifinglafs  receives  its  different  (hapes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  The  parts  of  which  It  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifh  while  fweet  and 
frefli,  flit  open,  wafhed  from  their  filmy  fordes,  diveft- 
ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found,, 
and  then  expofed  to  ftiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
Hate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  Intended  fizc 
of  the  ftaple  :,  a  thin  membrane  is  .  generally  feleded 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  reft  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex- 
tremity 


(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  In  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  particularly  lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjeftured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fifh  • 
and  in  confequence  of  public  advertifements  diftrlbuted  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums 
for  the  founds  of  fturgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifinglafs,  feveral  fpecimens  of  tine  ifinalafs 
the  produce  of  fifh  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  atteltatlons  as  to  the  un- 
limited quantity  which  may  be  procured. 

(b)  If  the  tranfparent  ifinglafs  be  held  in  certain  pofitions  to  the  light,  It  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prif- 
matic  colours.  . 
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tfemity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards, 
rncnlions  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
Is  called  JIm-t  fiaple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
wooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  preffed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a 
heart- fhape  ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  di7.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
long-ftaple,  are  longer  than  the  former;  but  the  ope- 
rator lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  fattened  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former ;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
riiore  confiderably  downwards;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
ftrve  the  fliape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  ilick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, is  fallened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pegs,  in  ihe  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  Itate, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  fticks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed  ;  laftly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are 
colligated  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg- holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  expor- 
tation. 

"  The  membranes  of  the  look  fort,  being  thick 
and  reftaftory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with 
the  preceding  ;  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  oppofite  fides  refemble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  whence  its  name  ;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  fallens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding, 

"  That  called  cahe-ifinglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  Itaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
talline pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  juft 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  when 
it  is  dried  ;  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufclefs  in  the  bufinefs 
of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumers  to 
lejedl  them. 

«'  Ifinglafs  is  bell  made  in  the  fummer,  as  froft 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles  ;  its  faflrionable 
forms  are  unneceffary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  exuvia  of  infetls,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellarman,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt-liquors  in 
the  acl  of  clarification.  Thefe  peculiar  (hapes  might, 
probably,  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal and  difguife  the  real  fubtlance  of  ifinglafs,  and 
preierve  the  monopoly  ;  but,  as  the  maili  is  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwcr  every  purpofe  more 
effeftually  in  its  native  lUte,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufadture  whatever,  efpecially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers, who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  fuffici- 
ent  fupply  from  the  Briiiih  colonics.  Until  this  lauda- 
ble end  can  be  fully  accomplilhed,  and  as  a  fpecies  of 
ifinglafs,  more  eafily  produceable  from  the  marine 
filherits,  may  probably  be  more  immediately  encou- 
raged, it  may  be  manufadlured  as  follows  : 

The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  thofe  of  the  accipenftr  genus  of  Linnsus  and  Ar- 
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The  due  di-  tedl  ;  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require 
no  particular  defcription.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fifheimen  fplit  open  the  fifh  as  foon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back  bones,  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap  ;  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefaftion,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  waflied  from  their  dimes,  and  fak- 
ed for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intercoftal 
parts  are  left  behind,  wiiich  are  much  the  bell  ;  the 
Iceland  fifhermen  are  fo  fenfiblc  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  ilick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  beea 
cured  with  fait,  that  muft  be  diflolved  by  fteeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs ; 
the  frefh  found  muft  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  imall  hair-brulh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw-knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  found  mull  be  fcra- 
ped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brufh  occa» 
fionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  fciffars,  ^nd  perfectly  cleanfedof  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterward* 
walhtd  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  latlly  in  clear  water.  Thef 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air ;  but  if  in- 
tended to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of 
cod  will  ©nly  admit  of  that  called  book^  but  thofe  of 
ling  both  fhapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet- 
ter the  ifinglafs,  colour  excepted  ;  but  that  is  immate- 
rial to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

"  This  ifinglafs  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  ilale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  fimilar  efFe<fts 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  velTel,  as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  tall  cylindrical  glafles  ;  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  the  confiilency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

'*  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpedl,  beft  adap- 
ted to  fining:  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrofive,  and 
even  infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feema 
greatly  diminiihed,  at  leaft  to  tafte ;  not  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  invtloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  likewife  re- 
ducible into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvents  of  all  animal  matters  ;  even  cold  lime-wa- 
ter dilTolves  it  into  a  pulpous  magma.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  is  inadmiffible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
meallruum,  it  produces  admirable  effetis  in  other  re- 
fpedls :  for,  on  commixture  with  corapofitions  of  pla* 
iter,  lime,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudes  of  weather,  it  adds  firmnefs  and  permanency  to 
the  cement ;  and  if  common  brick  mortar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfelf :  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  more  com- 
modioufiy  prepared,  by  diflblving  it  in  cold  water,  aci- 
dulated with  vitriolic  acid  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a  felen'itic  mafs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fome  meafure  of  its  moillure,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indilFoluble  concrete  amonglt  its  parts,  foon 
N  2  dries. 
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dries,  and  hardens  into  a  firm  body  ;  whence  its  fu- 
perior  ftrength  and  durability  are  eafily  compre- 
hended. 

*'  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  ftur- 
geon,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  ifinglafs  ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, no  part  of  this  filh,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fuccefs.  This  being  full  of 
rugx,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
•which  is  ufekfs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them 
fupcrfedes  the  advantage.  The  inteflincs,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  fifh  extend  ftveral  yards  in  length, 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were 
found  futprifingly  ftrong  and  elaftic,  rcfembling  cords 
made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  cat-gut,  and,  from  fome  trials,  promifed  fu- 
perior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera- 
tions." 

Ifinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  may  be 
.given  in  a  thin  acrimoniotis}  ftate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  their  different  difpofition  to  putre- 
fcence. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  fiflies,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  fifties.    Set^  Fish. 

Fifties  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nrean  fyftem.  This  clafs  is  there  arranged  into  fix  or- 
ders, under  three  great  divifions  ;  none  of  which, 
however,  include  the  cetaceous  tribes,  or  the  whale, 
dolphin,  &c.  thefe  forming  an  order  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
malia in  the  fame  fyftem.    See  Zo»i.ogy. 

Mr  Pennant,  in  his  Britifh  Zoology,  makes  a  dif- 
ferent and  very  judicious  arrangement,  by  which  the 
cet£  are  reftored  to  their  proper  rank.  He  diitrlbutes 
fifti  into  three  divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders. 
His  divifions  are,  into  Cetaceous^  Cartilaginous,  and 
Bony. 

Div.  I.  Cetacious  Fifh  j  the  charafters  of  which 
are  the  following  :  No  gills  ;  an  orifice  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  through  which  they  breathe  and  ejeft 
water ;  a  flat  or  horizontal  tail  ;  exemplified  in 
Plate  CCLI.  (lower  compartment),  fig,  i.  by  the 
Beaked  Whale,  borrowed  from  Dale's  Hift.  Harw. 
411.  Tab.  xiv.  —  This  divifion  comprehends  three  ge- 
nera ;  the  Whale,  Cachalot,  and  Dolphin. 

Div.  XL  Cartilaginous  Fijh ;  the  characters  of 
•which  are  :  Breathing  through  certain  apertures,  ge- 
nerally placed  on  each  fide  the  neck ;  but  in  fome  in- 
ftances  beneath,  in  fome  above,  and  from  one  to  feven 
in  number  on  each  part,  except  in  the  pipe-fifh,  which 
has  only  one;  the  mufcles  fupported  by  cartilages  in- 
flead  of  bones.  Example,  the  Picked  Dog-filh,  fig.  2. 

The  lateral  apertures. — The  genera  are,  the  Lam- 
prey, Skate,  Shark,  Fifhing-frog,  Sturgeon,  Sun-fifh, 
Lump-fifti,  Pipe-fifh. 

Div.  III.  Bony  Fifh  ;  includes  thofc  whofe  mufcles 
are  fupported  by  bones  or  fpines,  which  breathe  thro' 
gills  covered  or  guarded  by  thin  bony  plates,  open  on 
the  fide,  and  dilatable  by  means  of  a  certain  row  of 
bones  on  their  lower  part,  each  feparated  by  a  thin 
wtb  ;  which  bones  are  called  the  radii  hranchiojlegi, 
or  the  gill  covering  rays.  The  tails  of  all  the  fifh  that 
form  this  divifion  are  placed  in  a  fituation  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  body  ;  and  this  is  an  invariable  charaAer. 

The  great  fedions  of  the  Bony  Fifh  into  Apodal., 
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Thoracic^  Jugular^  and  Abdominal,  he  copies  from  Lin- 
who  founds  this  fyftem  on  a  comparifon  of  the 


Icbthy* 
logy. 


nasus ; 


ventral  fins  to  the  feet  of  land-animals  or  reptiles  ; 
and  either  from  the  want  of  them,  or  their  particular 
fituation  in  rcfpe<ft  to  the  other  fins,  eftablifhes  his 
feftions. — In  order  to  render  them  perfeftly  intelH- 
gible,  it  is  necefTary  to  refer  to  thofe  feveral  organs  of 
movement,  and  fome  other  parts,  in  a  perfed;  fifh,  or 
one  taken  out  of  the  three  lafl  feftions.  In  fig.  4. 
(the  Haddock),  a,  is  the  perioral  fins  ;  b,  ventral  hns; 
c,  anal  fins  ;  d,  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail  ;  e,  e,  e,  dorfal 
fins  :  f,  borty  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ;  g,  branchi- 
oftegous  rays  and  their  membranes  ;  h,  lateral  or  ficfe 
line. 

Seft.  I.  Apodal  ;  The  moft  imperfect,  wanting 
the  ventral  fins  ;  illuftrated  by  the  Conger,  fig.  3. 
This  alfo  expreffes  the  union  of  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  with  the  tail,  as  is  found  in  fome  few  fifti  — Ge- 
nera :  The  Eel,  Wolf-fifh,  Launce,  Morris,  Sword- 
fifti. 

Seft.  2.  Jugular  :  The  ventral  fins  b,  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral  fins  a,  as  in  the  Haddock,  fig.  4.— 
Genera  :  The  Dragohet,  Wetver,  Codlifn,  Blenny. 

Seft.  3.  Thoracic  :  The  ventral  fins  a,  placed  be- 
neath the  perioral  fins  b,  as  in  the  Father  Lalher, 
fig.  5. — Genera  :  The  Goby,  Bull-head,  Doree, 
Flounder,  Gilt  head,  WrafTe,  Perch,  Stickleback, 
Mackarel,  Surmullet,  Gurnard. 

Sedl.  4.  Abdominal  :  The  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind the  peroral  fins,  as  in  the  Minow,  fig.  6.  —  Ge- 
nera :  The  Loche,  Salmon,  Pike,  Argentine,,  Athe- 
rine.  Mullet,  Flying  fifh.  Herring,  Carp. 

Naturalifts  obferve  an  exceeding  great  degree  of  wif-  sh  ipe  of 
dom  in  the  ftrufture  of  fifhes,  and  in  their  conforma-  fi^.)e.  aJ- 
tion  to  the  element  in  which  they  are  to  live.  Moftmirably  f 
of  them  have  the  fame  external  form,  fharp  at  either 
end,  and  fwcUing  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  traverfe  the  fluid  in  which  they  refide  with 
greater  velocity  and  eafe.  This  fhape  is  in  fome  meafure 
imitated  by  men  in  thofe  veffels  which  they  delign  to 
fail  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs ;  but  the  progrefs  of 
the  fwifteft  failing  fhip  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  fifhes. 
Any  of  the  large  fifhes  overtake  a  fhip  in  full  fail  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  play  round  it  as  though  it  did  not 
move  at  all,  and  can  get  before  it  at  pleafure. 

The  chief  inftruments  of  a  fifh's  motion  have  been  y^^j'^f  j 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fins  ;  which  in  fome  are  much  "lore  g^sand^- 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fifh  completely  fitted  for  of  fifties, 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  is  generally  furnifhed  with 
two  pair  of  fins  on  the  fides,  and  three  fingle  ones,, 
two  above,  and  one  below.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  fifh  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
fins  is  the  fwifteft  fwimmer.  The  fhark  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  fifhes,  and  yet  it  has  no  fins 
on  its  belly  ;  the  haddock  feems  to  be  more  completely 
fitted  for  motion,  and  yet  it  does  not  move  fo  fwiftly. 
It  is  even  obfervable,  that  fome  fifhes  which  have  no 
fins  at  all,  fuch  as  lobfters,  dart  forward  with  prodigi- 
ous rapidity,  by  means  of  their  tail  ;  and  the  inftru- 
ment  of  progreffive  motion,  in  all  fifhes,  is  now  found 
to  be  the  tail.  The  great  ufe  of  the  fins  is  to  keep 
the  body  in  equilibrio  :  and  if  the  fins  are  cut  off,  the 
fifh  can  ttill  fwim  ;  but  will  turn  upon  its  fides  or  its 
back,  without  being  able  to  keep  itfclf  in  an  ere(£i 
pofture  as  before.    If  the  fiilv  defires  to  turn,  a  blow 
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from  the  tail  fends  It  about  in  an  inftant ;  but  if  the 
tail  ftrikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  progreffive. 

AH  fifties  are  furniftied  with  a  flimy  glutinous  mat- 
ter, which  defends  their  bodies  from  the  immediate 
contaft  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  which  Ukewife, 
in  all  probability,  afiifts  their  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter.   Beneath  this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  ftrong 
covering  of  fcales,  which,  hke  a  coat  of  mail,  defends 
it  ttill  more  powerfully  ;  and  under  that,  before  we 
come  to  the  raufcular  parts  of  the  body,  lies  an  oily 
fubttance,  which  alfo  tends  to  preferve  the  requifite 
warmth  and  vigour, 
rgifments    By  many  naturalifts  fifties  are  confidered  as  of  a  m- 
f  the  in-  ture  very  much  inferior  to  land- animals,  whether  beafts 
iority  of  or  birds.    Their  fenfc  of  feeling,  it  is  thought,  muft 
be  very  obfcure  on  account  of  the  fcaly  coat  of  mail 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  up.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
alfo,  it  is  faid,  they  can  have  only  in  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree-   All  fiihes,  indeed,  have  6ne  or  more  noftrils  ; 
and  even  thofe  that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible 
without,  yet  have  the  bones  whhin,  properly  formed 
for  fmelling.    But  as  the  air  is  the  only  medium  we 
know  proper  for  the  diftributlon  of  odours,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  thefe  animals  which  refide  conftantly 
in  the  water  can  be  affefted  by  them.    As  to  tafl;ing, 
they  feem  to  make  very  Utile  dift-indlion.    The  palate 
of  moft  fifties  is  hard  and  bony,   and  confequently 
incapable  of  the  powers  of  reliftiing  different  fub- 
ftances  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  voracious  animals  have 
often  been  obferved  to  fwallow  the  fiflierman's  plummet 
inftead  of  the  bait.    Hearing  is  generally  thought  to 
be  totally  deficient  in  fifties,  notwithltanding  the  dif- 
coveries  of  fome  anatomifts  who  pretend  to  have  found 
out  the  bones  defigned  for  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
their  heads.    They  have  no  voice,  it  is  faid,  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  confequently  have  no 
need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.    Sight  feems  to  be  that 
fenfe  of  which  they  are  pofTcfled  in  the  greatefl:  degree  ; 
and  yet  even  this  feems  obfcure,  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  animals.    The  eye,  in  almoft  all  fifties,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  tranfparent  fl<in  which  covers 
the  reft  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  ferves  to  de- 
fend it  in  the  water,  as  they  are  without  eyelids.  The 
globe  is  more  deprefied  anteriorly,  and  is  furniftied  be- 
hind with  a  mufcle  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it  as  there  is  occafion.  The  cryftalline  humour,  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  flat,  and  of  the  fliape  of  a  button- 
mould,  or  like  a  very  convex  lens,  in  fifties  is  quite 
round,  or  fometimes  oblong  like  an  egg.    Hence  it 
is  thought  that  fifties  are  extremely  near  fighted  ;  and 
that,  even  in  the  water,  they  can  perceive  objedis  only 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.    Hence,  fay  they,  it  is  evi- 
dent how  far  fifties  are  below  terreftrial  animals  in  their 
fenfations,  and  confequently  in  their  enjoyments.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  fize 
with  every  creature's  underftanding,  ftiows  that  fifties 
are  very  much  inferior  to  birds  in  this  refpeft. 

Others  argue  differently  with  regard  to  the  nature 

  of  fifties. — With  refpea  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  fay 

irguments.  It  cannot  be  juftly  argued  that  fifties  are  defi- 

cient, merely  becaufe  they  are  covered  with  fcales,  as 
it  is  polfible  thefe  fcali  s  may  be  endued  with  as  great 
a  power  of  fenfation  as  we  can  imagine.  The  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  not  properly  conneAed  with  foftmfs  in 
any  organ,  more  than  with  hardnefs.  in  it.    A  firailar 
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argument  may  be  ufed  with  regard  to  fmelhng  ;  for  ^^^^^^ 

in  though  we  do  not  know  howfmells  can  be  propagated  ,  ^ — , 

water,  that  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fo; 
On  the  contrary,  as  water  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
abforbing  putrid  eflJuvia  from  the  air,  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  thefe  putfid  efRu*ia,  when  mixed 
with  the  water,  would  aflTedl  the  olfaaory  organs  oi 
fifties,  as  well  as  they  affea  ours  when  mixed  with  the 
air.— With  regard  to  tafl:e,  it  certainly  appears,  that 
fifties  are  able  to  diftinguifli  their  proper  food  from 
what  is  improper,  as  well  as  other  animals.  ^  Indeed, 
no  voracious  animal  feems  to  be  endued  with  much 
fenfibility  in  this  refpea;  nor  would  it  probably  be 
confifl:ent  with  that  way  of  promifcuoufly  devouring 
every  creature  that  comes  within  its  reach,  without 
which  thefe  kinds  of  animals  could  not  fiibfift:.  6 

With  refpea  to  the  hearing  of  fifties,  It  Is  urged,  Senfe  of 
that,  when  kept  in  a  t^ond,  they  may  be  made  to  hearing, 
anfwer  at  the  call  of  a  whiftle  oi  the  ringing  of  a  bell  ; 
and  they  will  even  be  terrified  at  any  fudden  and  violent 
noife,  fuch  as  thunder,  the  firing  of  guns,  &c.  and 
ftirink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Among  the  anci- 
ents, many  were  of  opinion  that  fifties  had  the  fenfc 
of  hearing,  though  they  were  by  no  means  fatished 
about  the  ways  or  paflkges  by  which  they  heard.  Pla- 
centlnl  afterwards  difcovered  fome  bones  In  the  head  of 
the  pike,  which  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing organs  of  hearing,  th-  rgh  he  c  )Uid  never  difcovor 
any  external  parages  to  them.  Klein  affirmed,  from 
his  own  experiments  and  obfervatlons,  that  aft  fifties 
have  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  and  have  alfo  paffages 
from  without  to  thefe  organs,  though  in  many  fpecies 
they  are  difficult  to  be  feen  ;  and  that  even  the  moft 
minute  and  obfcure  of  thefe  are  capable  of  comiiiuni- 
eating  a  tremulous  motion  to  thofe  organs,  fron:\  founds 
ifl'uing  from  without.  This  is  like  wife  afFerted  by  M. 
Geoffroy  f,  who  gives  a  particular  defcriptlon  of  the  ^  Bljert». 
organs  of  hearing  belonging  to  feveral  (pedes.  tion fur T 

organs  are  a  fet  of  little  bones  extremely  hard,  and  dc 
white,  hke  fine  porcelain,  which  are  to  be  found  in  ^ "fl^'f* 
the  heads  of  all  fifhes  :  The  external  auditory  paffages 
are  very  fmall  ;  being  fcarce  fijfficlent  to  admit  a  hog's, 
briftlc  ;  though  with  care  they  may  be  dlfUnguifhed  in 
almoft  all  fifties.  It  can  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
the  water  is  an  improper  medium  of  found,  feeing 
daily  experience  ftiows  us  that  founds  may  be  conveyed 
not  only  through  water,  but  through  the  motl  folid 
bodies  It  feems  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine  J  See 
the  matter  by  experiment.  Mr  Gouan,  who  kept'"'^'"" 
fome  gold  fifties  in  a  vafe,  informs  us,  that  whatever 
noife  he  made,  he  could  neither  terrify  nor  dKlurb 
them  ;  he  halloo'd  as  loud  as  he  could,  putting  a  piece 
of  paper  between  his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibrations  from  affeaing  the  furface,  and  the  fiflies 
ftill  ieemed  infenfible  :  but  when  the  paper  was  re- 
moved, and  the  found  had  its  full  effea,  on  the  water,-. 
the  cafe  was  then  altered,  and  the  fiflies  iuftantly  funk 
to  the  bottom.  This  experiment,  however,  or  others 
fimilar  to  it,  cannot  prove  that  the  fifties  did  not  hear 
the  founds  before  the  paper  was  removed  ;  it  only  ftiows 
that  they  were  not  alarmed  till  a  feafible  vibration  was 
introduced  into  the  water.  The  call  of  a  whlllle  may 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  afTc-a  the  water  in  a  fifti  pondwiih 
a  vibratory  motion  :  but  this  certainly  mutt  be  very 
cbfcure  ;  .  and  if  fifties  can  be  affembled  in  this  raannec 
J  wheat 
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when  no  perfon  is  In  lj?;}it,  it  amounts  to  a  demrinftra- 
tion  that  they  adually  do  hear.  See  Co  MPARATI VE 
Anatomy,  n"  1  67. 

The  arguments  ufed  againft  the  fight  of  fifhes  are 
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which  is  driven  to  the  gills  ;  thefe  clofc,  and  keep  the  'cli^ 
water  which  is  fwallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth, 
while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  prevt^nts  it  from 
going  through  them  till  the  animal  has  drawn  the  pro- 


the  wea^ceft  of  all.  Many  mitances  which  daily  occur,  '  per  quantity  of  air  from  it  :  then  the  bony  covers  open, 
fhow  that  fifhes  have  a  very  acute  fight,  not  only  of  and  give  it  a  free  pafTage ;  by  which  means  alio  the 
objedts  in  the  water,  but  of  thofe  in  the  air.    Their    gills  are  again  opened,  and  admit  a  frefh  quantity  of 


jumping  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  catch  flies  is  an 
abundant  proof  of  this;  and  this  they  will  continue 
to  do  in  a  fine  fummer- evening,  even  after  it  is  fo  dark 
that  we  cannot  diltinguifli  the  infers  they  attempt  to 
catch. 

Though  fifhes  are  formed  for  living  entirely  In  the 
water,  yet  they  cannot  fubfilt  without  air.    On  this 
fubjt-a  Mr  Hawkfbee  made  ft veral  experiments,  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Thilofophical  Tranfad^ions.  The 
fifhes  he  employed  were  gudgeons  ;  a  fpecles  that  are 
very  lively  in  the  water,  and  can  live  a  confiderable 
time  out  of  it.    Three  of  them  were  put  into  a  glafs 
vefTel  with  about  three  pints  of  frefh  water,  which  was 
defigned  as  a  flandard  to  compare  the  others  by.  Into 
another  glafs,  to  a  like  quantity  of  water,  were  put 
three  more  gudgeons,  and  thus  the  water  filled  the 
glafs  to  the  very  brim.     Upon  this  he  fcrewed  down  a 
brafs- plate  with  a  leather  below,  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication between  the  water  and  the  external  air  ; 
and,  that  it  might  the  better  refemble  a  pond  frqzen 
over,  he  fuifered  as  little  e'v  as  poflihle  to  remain  on 
the  furface  of  the  water.    A  third  glafs  had  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  put  into  It  ;  which,  firft  by  boiling, 
and  then  by  continuing  it  a  whole  night  in  vacuo,  was 
purged  of  its  air  as  well  as  poffible  ;  and  into  this  alfo 
were  put  three  gudgeons.     In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
fiflies  in  the  water  from  whence  the  air  had  been  ex- 
haufled,  began  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  uneafinefs  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  motion  In  their  mouths  and  gills. 
Thofe  who  had  no  communication  with  the  external 
air,  would  at  this  time  alfo  frequently  afcend  to  the 
top,  and  fuddenly  fwim  down  again  :  and  in  this  Hate 
they  continued  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  any 
fenfible  alteration.    About  five  hours  after  this  bbfer- 
vatlon,  the  filKes  In  the  exhaufted  water  were  not  fo 
aftlve  as  before,  upon  fhaklng  the  glafs  which  con- 
tained them.    In  three  hours  more,  the  included  fifhes 
lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  with  their  bellies  up- 
wards ;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  fhake  their  fins  or 
tail  by  any  motion  given  to  the  glafs.    They  had  a 


-fifhes. 


water.  If  the  fifh  is  prevented  from  the  free  play  of 
its  gills,  It  foon  falls  into  convulfions,  and  dies.  But 
though  this  is  a  pretty  plaufible  explanation  ot  the  re- 
fpiration  of  fiflus,  it  remains  a  diiliculty  not  eafily  fol- 
ved  what  is  done  with  this  air.  There  feems  to  be 
no  receptacle  for  containing  it,  except  the  air-blad- 
der or  fwim  ;  which,  by  the  generality  of  modern 
philofophers,  is  detlmed  not  to  anfwer  any  vital  pur- 
pofe,  but  only  to  enable  the  fifli  to  rife  or  fink  at  pka- 
fure. 

The  air-bladder  Is  a  bag  filled  with  air,  conipofed  Of  th^-i_ 
fometimes  of  one,  fometimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  ^f  the  a 
three  divifions,  fituatcd  towards  the  back  of  the  fifh, 
and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  The  ufe  of 
this  in  raifiiig  or  dcpreffing  the  filli,  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  carp  being  put  into  the  air- 
pump,  and  the  air  exhautlcd,  the  bladder  is  faid  to 
burtl  by  the  eXpanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  it  ;  after 
which,  the  fifli  can  no  more  rife  to  the  top,  but  ever 
afterwards  crawls  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  thing  alfo 
happens  when  the  air-bladder  is  pricked  or  wounded 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  air  out  ;  In  thefe  cafes 
alfo  the  fifh  continues  at  the  bottom,  without  a  pofli- 
bility  of  rifing  to  the  top.  From  this  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  is,  by  fwelling  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  to  increafe  the  furface  of  the  fifh's 
body,  and  thence  diminifhing  its  fpecific  gravity,  to 
enable  it  to  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  to  keep 
there  at  pleafuie.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fifh 
wants  to  defcend,  It  is  thought  to  contraft  the  air- 
bladder  5  and  being  thus  rendered  fpecifically  heavier, 
it  defcends  to  the  bottom. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  air-bladder 
in  fiflies  ferved  (or  fome  purpofes  efTentially  necefTary 
to  Hfe  ;  and  Dr  Prieftley  alfo  conjeftures,  that  the  rat* 
fing  or  dcprefTing  the  fifli  is  not  the  only  ufe  of  thefe 
air-bladders,  but  that  they  alfo  may  ferve  fome  other 
purpofes  In  the  ceconomy  of  fifhes.  There  are  many 
arguments  indeed  to  be  ufed  on  this  fide  of  the  que- 
fllon  :  the  moil  conclufive  of  which  is,  that  all  the  car- 


motion  with  their  mouths,  however,  which  fliowed  that    tilaginous  kind  of  fifhes  want  air  bladders,  and  yet  they 


they  were  not  perfectly  dead.  On  uncovering  the  vef- 
fel  which  contained  them,  they  revived  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  were  perfedlly  well  next  morning  ;  at  which 
time  thofe  in  the  exhaufted  water  were  alfo  recovered. 
The  veffel  containing  thefe  laft  being  put  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air- pump,  and  the  air  exhauflied,  they 
all  inftantly  died.    They  continued  at  top  while  the 


rife  to  the  top  or  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
without  any  difficulty  ;  and  though  moft  of  the  eel- 
kind  have  air-bladders,  yet  they  cannot  raife  them- 
felves  in  the  water  without  great  difficulty. 

Fiflies  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  "  MoflLongevit 
of  the  diforders incident  to  mankind  (fays  Bacon)  arlfe of  liiheso 
from  the  changes  and  alterations  in  the  atmofphere  ; 


air  remained  eshaufled,  but  funk  to  the  bottom  on  the  but  fiflies  refide  in  an  element  little  fubjedl  to  change  : 

admiffion  of  the  atmofphere,  theirs  is  an  uniform  exillence  ;  their  movements  are 

The  ufe  of  air  to  fiflies  Is  Tery  difficult  to  be  ex-  without  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour.  Their 

plained;  and  Indeed  their  method  of  obtaining  the  bones,  alfo,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,  admit  of 

fupply  of  which  they  ftahd  couftantly  in  need,  Is  not  indefinite  extenfion  ;  and  the  different  fizes  of  animals 

eafily  accounted  for.    The  motion  of  the  gills  in  fiflies  of  the  fame  kind,  among  fifhes,  is  very  various.  They 

is  certainly  analogous  to  our  breathing,  and  feems  to  ftill  keep  growing  :  their  bodies,  inftead  of  fufferlng 

be  the  operation  by  which  they  feparate  the  air  from  the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  natural 

the  water.    Their  manner  of  breathing  is  as  follows,  decay  of  land-animals,  ftill  continue  increafing  with 

The  fifli  firft  takes  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth,  frefh  fupplies  j  and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 
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of  life  fiirnlfh  their  ftores  in  greater  abundance.  How 
long  a  fifli,  that  feems  to  have  fcarce  any  bounds  put 
t©  its  growth,  continues  to  live,  is  not  afcertained ; 
perhaps  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
meafiire  that  of  the  fmalleft." — There  have  been  two 
methods  fallen  upon  for  determining  the  age  of  fifhes  ; 
the  one  is  by  the  circles  of  the  fcales,  the  other  by 
the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  the  back  bone.  When  a 
fine's  fcale  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to 
confirt  of  a  number  of  circles  one  within  another,  in 
fome  meafure  refembling  thofe  which  appear  on  thf; 
tranfverfe  feflion  of  a  tree,  and '  is  fuppofed  to  give 
the  fame  information.  For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell 
their  age  by  the  number  of  their  circles  ;  fo,  in  filhes, 
we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  in  every 
fcale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal's 
exiftence. — The  age  of  fiihes  that  want  fcales  may  be 
known  by  the  ether  method,  namely,  by  feparating 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then  minutely  ob- 
ferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  furface,  where 
it  was  joined,  exhibits. 

Fifhes  are,  in  general,  the  moft  voracious  animals 
in  nature.  In  moft  of  them,  the  maw  is  placed  next 
the  mouth;  and,  though  pofTefPed  of  no  fenfible  heat,  is 
endowed  with  a  very  furprifing  faculty  of  digeftion. 
Its  digeftive  power  feems.  In  fomt  meafure,  to  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  the 
fifli  is  fupplied.  A  fingle  pike  has  been  known  to  de- 
vour loo  roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  is  poffelTed 
of  lii'e,  feems  to  be  the  moft  defirable  prey  for  fifhes. 
Some  that  have  very  fm^ll  mouths,  feed  upon  worms, 
and  the  fpawn  of  other  filh  ;  others,  whofe  mouths  are 
larger,  feek  larger  prey  ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind, 
whether  of  their  own  fpecies,  or  any  other.  Thofe 
"with  the  largeft  mouths  purfue  almoft  every  thing  that 
hath  life  ;  and  often  meeting  each  other  in  fierce  oppo- 
fition,  the  fifh  with  the  largeft  fwallow  comes  off  with 
the  viftory,  and  devours  its  antagonift. — As  a  coun- 
terbalance to  this  great  voracity,  however,  fifties  are 
incredibly  proHfic.  Some  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  others  produce  only  eggs  :  the  former  are  rather 
the  leaft  fruitful  ;  yet  even  thefe  produce  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inftance,  bringa 
forth  200  or  300  at  a  time.  Thofe  which  produce 
eggs,  which  they  are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  ei- 
ther on  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  ftiallow,  or 
floating  on  the  furface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much 
more  prolific,  and  feem  to  proportion  their  flock  to  the 
danger  there  is  of  confumption. — Lewenhoeck  affimes 
us,  that  the  cod  fpawns  above  nine  millions  in  a  feafon. 
The  flounder  commonly  produces  above  one  million, 
and  the  mackarel  above  500,000.  Scarce  one  in  100 
of  thefe  eggs,  however,  brings  forth  an  animal  :  they 
are  devoured  by  all  the  lefler  fry  that  frequent  the 
fhores,  by  water-fowl  in  ftiallow  waters,  and  by  the 
larger  fifties  in  deep  waters.  Such  a  prodigious  increafe, 
if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  overftock  na- 
ture ;  even  the  ocean  itfelf  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain, much  lefs  provide  for,  one  half  of  its  inhabitants.. 
But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this  amazing  in- 
creafe ;  it  preferves  the  fpecies  in  the  midft  of  number- 
lefs  enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifti  the  reft  with  a  fufte- 
nancc  adapted  to  their  t\ature. 

With  refpeft  to  the  generation  of  many  kinds  of 
fifties,  the  commoa  opinion  is^,  that  the  Itraale  depofits 
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her  fpawn  or  eggs,  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejeAs  lcht}iy«. 
his  fperm  or  male  femen  upon  it  in  the  water,    'i'he  ■'"^^^ 
want  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  fiflies  gives  an  ap-  jdiemld 
parent  probability  to  this  :  but  it  is  ftrenuoufly  oppo-        ^  ' 
fed  by  Linnaeus.    He  affirms,  that  there  can  be  no 
poffibility  of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  any  animal  out 
of  its  body.    To  confirm  this,  the  general  courfe  of 
nature,  not  only  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  infeds,  but 
even  in  the  vegetable  world,  has  been  called  in  to  his 
affiftance,  as  proving  that  all  impregnation  is  performed 
while  the  egg  is  in  the  body  of  its  parent  ;  and  he  fup- 
plies  the  want  of  the  organs  of  generation  by  a  very 
ftrange  procefs,  afiirming,  that  the  males  ejeft  their  fe- 
men always  fome  days  before  the  females  depofit  their  ~ 
ova  or  fpawn  ;  and  that  the  females  fwallow  this,  and 
thus  have  their  eggs  impregnated  with  it.    He  fays, 
that  he  has  frequently  feen,  at  this  time,  three  or  four 
females  gathered  about  a  male,  and  greedily  fnatch- 
ing  up  into  their  mouths  the  femen  he  eje&s.  He  men- 
tions fome  of  the  efoces,  fome  pearch,  and  fome  of  the 
cyprini,  in  which  he  had  feen  this  procefs.    But  fee 
Comparative  Anatomy,  n®  154. 

Ma  ny  opinions  have  been  ftarted  in  order  to  account 
how  it  happens  that  fifhes  are  found  in  pools,  and 
ditches,  on  high  mountains,  and  elfewhere.  But 
Gmelin  obferves,  that  the  duck-kind  fwallow  the  egga 
of  fifhes ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  eggs  go  down,  and 
come  out  of  their  bodies  unhurt,  and  fo  are  propaga- 
ted juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  obferved  of 
plants. 

For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ftrufture  of  fifhes, 
fee  CoMPAUAT I FK  Anatomy,  Xi'  146 — 167. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI,  fi  SH-EATER3,  a  name  given 
to  a  people,  or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who 
lived  wholly  on  fifhes.  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
of  ix^""^  plA't^f  "  fifti,"  and        V  edere,  "  to  eat." 

Thelchthyophagifpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by 
Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong. 
Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  between  Carmania 
and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  Ichthyophagi. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  &c.  it  appears 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufe 
of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fifli  withal.  They  made 
their  houfes  of  large  fifti-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  fer- 
ving  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animab 
ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and  the  mortars  w  herein  they 
pounded  their  fifh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were  nothing 
elfe  but  their  vertebrte. 

ICHTHYPERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of 
fifhes,.  ufually  met  with  either  foffile,  in  fingle  pieces, 
or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  with 
the  bufonitae  ;  and  are  of  very  various  figures,  fome 
broad  and  fliort,  others  longer  and  flender  ;  fome  very 
gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  likewife 
of  various  llzes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two  inches 
in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENILD-sTREET,  is  that  old  Roman  highway,  • 
denominated  from  the  Icenians,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordihire,  giving  name  in 
the  way  to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
fton  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert- 
5  ford*. 
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Jcolmkil  ford.    From  Ickleford  it  runs  by  Tnng,  crofTes  Bucks 
'I       and  Oxfordfhire,  pafles  the  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex- 
Iconocla   ^^^^^  ^^^^  England. 

"    .     ICOLMKIL.    See  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefent  Cooni,  formerly  the  capital 
city  of  Lycaonia  in  Alia  Minor  St  Paul  coming  to 
Iconium  (A£ls  xiii.  51.  xiv.  i.  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  45,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firft  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Thecla,  fo  celebrated  in  the  vpritings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex- 
cited the  Gentiles  to  rife  againft  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
5 1 ;  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTESjor  IcnN0CLAST.E,  breakers  of 
images  ;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  rejeft  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters.-— 
The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  tiKuv  mago^  and 
iL\a<ru-.  ri/OT^erf,  "  to  break." 

In  this  lenfc,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaftern  churches,  arc  called  Iconoclajlesy  and  efteem- 
-ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppofing  the  worfhip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi- 
gures and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

The  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
rei^n  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worrtiip  of  them  became  common. 
&CQ.  Image  But  the  tumults  occafioned  by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
•danes  of  the  imperial  thione.  The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Ifaurian, 
who  iffued  out  an  edi£l  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Chrill's  crucifixion,  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches ;  but  according  to  others,  this 
edift  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  ado- 
ration or  worfbip.  This  edifil  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Afia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurredions  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjefts  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
either  maffacred  or  baniflied  «11  the  emperor's  deputies 
and  officers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo 
aflembled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in  730,  which  de- 
graded Germanus,  the  bifliop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images  ;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  infliAed  a  variety  of  fevere  panlfh- 
ments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip.  Hence  arofe  two  fadiions  ;  one  of  which  adopted 
thead'iration  and  worfliip  of  images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  komduli  or  iconolatre  ;  and  the  other  main- 
tained that  fuch  worfliip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chriftians  than  to  demolifli 
and  dcftroy  thofe  Itatues  and  piftures  which  were  the 
occafions  of  this  grofs  idolatry;  and  hence  they  were 
.diftiuguiflied  by  the  titles  of  icouomac/n,  ( from  I'y-^y  images 
and         I  contend,)  and  immlajlx.    The  zeal  of  Grc- 
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gory  II.  in  favour  of  image  worfliip,  was  not  only  imi- 
tated, but  even  furpafled  by  his  fucceflbr  Gregory  III. 
in  confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn 
from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Conftantine,  called  Copfonymux,  from  Korpoc-  <*  fter- 
cus,"  and  ow^a  ««  name,"  becaufe  he  wai  faid  to  have 
defiled  the  facred  font  at  his  baptifm,  fucceeded  hit 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Conftantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feventh 
oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfliip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who,  notwithftand* 
ing  this  decree  of  the  council,  raifed  commotions  in 
the  flate,  were  feverely  puniflied ;  and  new  laws  were 
enafted,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violeace  of  monaftic  rage. 
Leo  IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
poifoncd  her  hufband  in  780  ;  aflumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conftantine, 
and  in  786  fummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Nicene  council^  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  ido- 
latry, reftored  the  worfliip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  fevere  punifliments  againft  thofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  objeft  of  religious 
adoration.  In  this  conteft,  the  Britons,  Germans,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  confidered  the  worfliip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offenfive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Charlemagne  dift.ingui(hed  himfelfasa 
mediator  in  this  controverfy :  ke  ordered  four  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  reS" 
fons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bifliops  toji  ^ify  the  worfliip 
of  images,  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap- 
probation of  the  decrees  of  the  laft  council  of  Nice, 
Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer  ;  and  in  794,  a  council  of 
300  bifliops,  affembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worfliip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banifliment 
of  Irene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola- 
trous worfliip.  His  fucceflTor,  Michael  Curopalatcs, 
furnamcd  Rhangabe,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  fcene  changed  on  the  acceflioH  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire  J  who  affemblcd  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople in  814,  that  aboliflied  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceflbr  Michael,  furnamed  Bal' 
iuj,  difapproved  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  his  foil 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  How- 
ever, the  emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  fon,  aflembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople  in  842,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image 
worfliip  by  a  law.  The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration  of  this  council,  a 
feftival  was  inftitu'ed  by  the  fuperftitious  Greeks,  call- 
ed thc/eq^  of  orthodoxy.    The  Latins  were  generally 

of 
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-  of  dpihion,  that  images  might  be  fuflefed  at  the  means  fcribe  it  ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes 

a     of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling  equal:  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 

to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous  multiplkd  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes  gives  the  folid 

aftions  of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefentcd  ;  but  contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

^"     they  detefted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  leall  ICOSANDRIA  (from  fxocri  «  twenty,"  and  '^'^p 

marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.    The  coun-  "  a  man  or  hufband");  the  name  of  the  izihclafsin 

cil  of  Paris,  aflertihltd  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re-  Linrceus's  fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  with  her- 

folved  to  allow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the  churches,  but  maphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  20  or 

feverely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  worfliip.  more  flamina,  that  are  inferted  Into  the  inner  fide  of 

Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  the  calyx  or  petals.    See  Botany,  p.  430 

the  Galilean  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious  ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architeft  who  lived 

homage  to  the  irnages  of  faints,  £nd  their  example  was  about  430  B.  C.  built  feyeral  magnificent  temples,  and 

followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.    How-  among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens, 

ever,  the  iconoclafts  ftill  had  their  adherents  among  IDA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  mountain  fituated  in  the  heart 

the  Latins  ;  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius  of  Crete  where  broadeft  ;  the  highcft  of  all  in  the 

■bifhop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and  ifland ;  round,  and  In  compafs  60  ftadia  (Strabo)  ;  the 

tven  the  crofs,  to  be  call  out  of  the  churches,  and  nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  was  vi- 

committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatife,  In  filed  in  Varro's  time.— Another /r/a,  a  mountain  of 

which  he  declared  both  again  ft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of  Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mcnntalns  (Homer,  Vlr- 

them.    He  condemned  relics,  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  gil),  extending  from  Zelela  on  the  fouth  of  the  terri- 

land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ;  and  to  tory  of  Cyzicus  to  Leftum  the  utmoft  promontory  of 

his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of  Troas.     The  abundance  of  Its  waters  became  the 

Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time  fource  of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simols, 

after  his  death,  much  lefs  InfeAed  with  fuperftition  Scamander,  JEfepus,  Granicus,  &c.    It  was  covered 

than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  controverfy  con-  with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a 

cerning  the  fandity  of  images  was  again  revived  by  fine  txtenfive  view  of  the  Htllefpont  and  the  adjacent 

Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the   11th  century,  on  countries;  from  which  reafon  It  was  frequented  by 

occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius's  converting  the  fi-  the  gods  during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer, 

gures  of  lilver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches  The  top  was  called  Gargara  (Homer,  Strabo);  and 

into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  on 

ftate.    The  bifliop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had  the  beauty  of  the  three  goddeffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 

been  guilty  of  facrilege  ;  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  In  Venus,  to  the  laft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference, 

nvhich  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  re  fide  d  IDALIUM  (anc.  geog),  a  promontory  on  the 

sn  Inherent  fanftity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chrl-  eaft  fide  of  Cyprus.    Now  Capo  di  Griego ;  with  a 

ilians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  repre-  high  rugged  eminence  rifing  over  It,  in  the  form  of  a 

fented  by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images  table.    It  was  facrcd  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epi- 

•themfelvts.    The  emperor  aflembled  a  council  at  Con-  thet  Iclalla  given  her  by  the  poets.    The  eminence 

ftantinople,  which  determined,   that  the  images  of  was  covered  with  a  grove;  and  In  the  grove  was  a 

Chrlft  and  of  the  faints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  little  tow  n,  In  Pliny's  time  (xtinft.    Iclalla^  accord- 

a  relative  worfhip  ;  and  that  invocation  and  worfhip  ing  to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to 

were  to  be  addrcffed  to  the  faints  only  ns  the  fervants  the  goddefs. 

of  Chrift,  and  on  account  of  iheir  relation  to  him,  as  IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objefts,  after  the 

their  maftcr.    Leo,  dilfatlsHed  even  with  thefe  abfurd  original  perception  or   Impreflion  has  been  felt  hj 

and  fuperftltlous  decifions,  was  fent  into  banifliment.  the  mind.    See  Metaphysics,  pafim  ;  and  Logic, 

In  the  weftern  church,  the  worOiip  of  images  was  dif-  Part  I. 

approved  and  oppofed  by  fcveral  confiderable  parties,  IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  Is  It- 

as  the  PetrobrufTians,  Albigenfes,  Waldeiifes,  &c.  till  felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe  ;  In  which  fenfe  ickntity 

at  length  this  Idolatrous  pradice  was  entirely  abolifhed  differs  from fimUUuJe,  as  well  as  diverfity.    See  Meta- 

in  many  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  Reforma-  physics.  ^ 

tlon.    See  Image.  IDES,  In  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  f'^'v  "  image,"  days  in  each  month  ;  the  firll  of  which  fell  on  the  15th 

and  yf-'«r«  "  I  defcribe),  the  defcription  of  images  or  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Odober ;  and  on  the  13th 

ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper  ;  alfo  of  bufts  and  day  of  the  other  months, — The  origin  of  the  word  Is 

femi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  contefted.    Some  will  have  it  formed  from  '^^'^  *<  to 

and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature.  fee;"  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly  feen  on 

ICONOLATR^,  or  Iconolaters  (From  t"««v  the  days  of  the  ides:  others  from  ^'^fcv  "  fpecles,  fi- 

and  MT?'.vu  «  I  worfhip,")  or  Iconoduli  (from  eix^^v  gure,"  on  account  of  the  Image  of  the  full  moon  then 

and  jwAoa  «*  I  ferve);"  thofe  who  worfhip  images:  vifible  :  others  from or  owj /Vw/ij,  a  name  given 

A  name  which  the  Iconcclalles  give  to  thofe  of  the  by  the  Hetrurians  to  a  vidim  offered  on  that  day  to 

Romifh  communion,  on   account  of  their   adoring  Jupiter :  others  from  the  Hctrmian  word  iduo,  i,  e. 

images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due  divido  ;  by  reafon  the  Ides  divided  the  maon  Into  two 

t©  God.    See  Iconoclasts  and  Image.  nearly  equal  part". 

ICOSAHEDRON,  In  geometry,  a  regular  folid,  The  ides  came  between  the  KALfNos  and  theNoNEs; 

confining  ot  20  triangular  pyramids,  wh  fe  vertexes  and  were  reckoned  backwards.    Thus  they  called  the 

meet  In  the  centre  of  a  fphere  fuppofed  to  circum-  14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the 

Vol.  IX.  Part  L                                  ,  O  12th 
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li'^oej.    1 2th  of  the  other  months,  the  prlJie  tdus,  or  the  day  and  now,  by  the  vagrant  afts,  a  method  is  chalked 
""V"— '  before  the  ides  ;  the  next  preceding  day  they  called    out  for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to 
the  tsrtia  idus  ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  back-    their  proper  homes. 

wards  till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method  of  '  The  matrimonial  contraft  likewife  cannot  take  place 
reckoning  time  isfUU  retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome,  in  a  ftate  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary. — The  ides  of  the  iffue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury :  the  ides  of  March  valid.  A  ftrange  determination!  fince  confent  is  ab- 
were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Caefar's  murder  on  folutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
that  day :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reck-  nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  confenting  to  any  thing, 
oned  fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony :  And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and  fibly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  t)f  reafon  a  pre- 
were  obferved  as  a  feaft  day  by  the  flaves.  On  the  vious  impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  appointing  they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
the  magiftrates,  who  formerly  entered  into  their  offices  tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de- 
en  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March.  termining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
IDIOCY,  a  defeft  of  underftanding.  Both  idiocy  a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
and  Lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes  ;  (fee  be  difficult  to  prove  the  exadl  ftate  of  the  party's  mind 
Crime,  par.  ult  )  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics,  at  the  aftual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
which  alfo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  that  fu-  count  (concurring  with  fome  private  family-reafons*),  * 
riofus  furore  folum  punitur.  In  criminal  cafes,  there-  the  ftatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the""'' 
fore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their  marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if  c.'^i 
l^laclfi.  own  afts,  if  committed  when  under  thefe  incapacities:  found  lunatics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to 
Ctmmenu  no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his  the  care  of  truftees  under  any  aft  of  parliament)  before 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before  they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel- 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to  lor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  fhall  be  totally 
be  arraigned  for  it:  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to  void. 

it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And  Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad,  fants  and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
he  (hall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de-  either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but  fub  modo  only.  For 
fence  ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes  their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  fliall  not  be  pro-  aftually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
nounced  ;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non-  may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  afts.  But  it  hath  been 
fane  memory,  execution  (hall  be  ftayed  :  for,  perad-  faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Englifli  law,  had  wards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  fhall  not  be  permitted 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al-  to  allege  his  own  infanlty  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant: 
leged  fomething  in  ftay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In-  for  that  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  himfelf,  or 
deed,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute  plead  his  own  difabllity.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
was  made,  which  enafted,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com-  is  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
pas  mentis,  fhould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall  compos  was  a  fufficient  plea  to  avoid  a  man's  own 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and  bond:  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  reglfter  for  the  alie- 
Ihould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfeft  memory,  nor  himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the  infanlty;  dum  fuit  non  compos  menl'is  fiue,  ut  dicit,  &c. 
ftatute  I  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  10.  For,  as  is  obferved  by  But  under  Edward  III.  a  fcruple  began  to  arife,  whe- 
Slr  Edward  Coke,  *•  the  execution  of  an  offender  is  ther  a  man  fhould  be  permitted  to  blemi/h  himfelf,  by 
for  example,  ut  pmna  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes  per-  pleading  his  own  infanlty  :  and,  afterwards,  a  defen- 
n)eniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ;  dant  in  affize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
but  fhould  be  a  mlferablc  fpeftaclc,  both  againft  law,  fi  nee  the  la  ft  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be  plied  (ore  tenus,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
no  example  to  others."  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned, 
whether  the  parfy  be  compos  or  not,  this  fhall  be  tried  the  affize;  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
by  a  jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or  both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he 
abfoiute  Infanlty,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe  fhould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva- 
from  the  punifhment,  of  any  criminal  aftion  commit-  tion  of  reafon  ;  and  the  quefflon  was  aflted,  how  he 
ted  under  fuch  deprivatlon  of  the  fenfes :  but  if  a  luna-  came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
tic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  fliall  an-  he  gave  it?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reafoniag 
fwer  for  what  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  If  he  had  (that  a  man  fliall  not  be  allowed  to  difable  himfelf,  by 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfoiute  madmen,  pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  their  aftlons,  they  fliould  what  he  did  under  fuch  a  fituation)  was  ferioufly  adop- 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  afting  unlefs  under  pro-  ted  by  the  judges  in  argument;-  upon  a  queftion,  whe- 
per  control  ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be  ther  the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
fuffered  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king's  fub-  feoffment  of  his  Infane  anceftor?  And  from  thefe  loofe 
jefts.  It  was  the  doclrinc  of  our  ancient  law,  that  per-  authorities,  which  Fitzherbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
fons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they  jed  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
recovered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  fliall  not  ftultify  himfelf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
acomroiffipnor  other  fpeciai  authority  from  the  crown;,  fettled  law  :  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon, 

venience 
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venJcncc  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  it.  And,  dearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other 
perfon  interefted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compos,  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  grant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  aftually 
agree  to  it,  his  heire  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  affirm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfaftion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  cea- 
fed.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  through 
the  imbeciHty  of  their  prefent  condition;  fo  that  their 
acts  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  pecuhar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  dialeft.  The  word  is 
Greek,  iJ<"j«*  "  propriety;"  formed  of  '^'"f  "proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  fom  any  pre- 
ceding difeafe  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens merely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain  ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  diffe- 
rent conftitution  ufually  are. 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.    See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  i<f<«T))f,  which  pri- 
marily imports  a  private  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a  pri- 
vate life,  without  any  fhare  or  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  confidered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  ftate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  perfon 
Ignorant  or  unlearned ;  anfwering  to  iiUteratus  or  ini- 
perkus.  In  this  fenfe,  Viftor  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  confullhip  of  Mclfala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Analtafius,  were  cor- 
redled  and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  idiot 
evangelifts  :  Tanquatn  ah  idiotis  evangelift'is  compojita. 

IDLENESS,  a  reludancy  in  people  to  be  employ- 
ed in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  of- 
fence againft  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomcbody  muft 
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fuffer  cold  or  hunger :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  be-  Wol, 

ing  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  ,  j 
inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon 
may  fhift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  muft  in  the 
end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  punifhed  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a  rightof  exami- 
ning every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  ; 
the  intentioH  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know- 
ing they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
fhould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laadable,,and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city:  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  va- 
gabonds, whom  our  ancient  ftatutes  defcribe  to  be 
"  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  fleep  on  the  day,  'Rlacljt. 
and  haunt  cuftomable  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  routs 
about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  ne 
whether  they  go  ;"  or  fuch  as  are  more  particularly 
defcribed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  in- 
to three  claffes,  idle  and  dlforderly  perfons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues  ; — all  thefe  are  offen- 
ders againft  the  good  order,  and  bkmifhes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  therefore  all 
punifhed,  by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month's  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  correftion ;  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed- 
ing fix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difcipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years : 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one 
of  an  itiferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fin6 
of  forty  fliillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brought  up- 
on the  parifh  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods. — This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confifted,  was,  by  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  called  confecration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer's  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  were  necefl'ary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora- 
tion. The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  defign-; 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  multi-' 
tude,  who  arc  chiefly  taken  with  fhow  and  pageantry. 
Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  which 
were  performed  with  great  folemnity  among  the  Ro- 
mans.   See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worfhip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  flats,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals:  by  the  fecond,  men  wor- 
fhip the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  ftatues,  piftures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worfhipped  the  true  God  under 
fenfible  figures  and  reprefentations.  This  indeed  may- 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  the  Ifraelltes  adored  God 
under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

The  ftars  were  the  firft  objefts  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip, on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  on 
0  2  the 
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Idolatry,  the  produflians  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
Idomeneus.  tjigij.  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
*  "  are  confidered  as  the  moft  glorious  and  refpkndent 
images  of  the  Deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fentimertts 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images, 
had  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confe- 
tralion,  the  gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  ftatues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occafion  to 
lally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fa  carefully  the  ftatues 
tf  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  fave  their  worfhippers  the  trouble  of  fe- 
turing  them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  pagans  paid 
to  the  ftatues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
*ind  more  fenfible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as 
frmple  reprefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to 
their  minds  the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  V^airo  and  Seneca:  and  the  fame  fentiment 
js  clearly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that 
images  are  inanimate,  and  that  eU  the  honour  paid  to 
them  has  refpeft  to  the  gods  whom  they  reprefrnt. 
ljut  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  ftupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  ftatues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  di- 
vine vi  orftiip  to  ftocks  and  llones. 
N  Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been 

the  pievaihng  religion  of  all  the  world  ;  for  wherever 
we  caft  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
fee  any  thing  but  falfe  worftiip  and  idolatry.  And  it 
appears  fromScripture,  that  Abraham's  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  liimftlf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentatlon  of  God  ;  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol  :  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  deftru<ftion  of  Jerufalem,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
fj(  any  man  :  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  wei-e  obliged 
to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  fdver  to  their  own 
life,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  leaft  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
aftqr  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
fible, that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  vefTel 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a  falfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  was  tut  down,  or  to  ftielter  themfelves  under  its 
fhade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religioi),  where- 
ever  it  prevailed,  tniirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ;  as  did 
^Ifo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worfhip 
cf  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteftant  Chriftians  charge  thofe  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
"worfhip  to  the  pictures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs :  before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wax-candles; 
before  thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and,  kneehng,  offer 
■up  their  vows  and  petitions  :  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi- 
cated, prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  ftirine, 
and  works  miraeles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ; 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS  (fab.  hift.),  fucceeded  his  father 
Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete.    He  accompanied 
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the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  (hips. 

During  this  cclabrated  war  he  rendered  himfclf  famous  , 
by  his  vabur,  and  llairghtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  ■''^ 
his  return  hom  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  vow  to 
Neptune  In'  a  dangerous  terapdH,  that  if  he  cfcaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  feas  and  ftorms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  firft  prefented  it- 
£elf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  flure.  'I'his  was  no  other 
than  his  fon,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  fat!  upon 
his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  'promife  to 
the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity  and  radmefs  of  this  fa- 
critice  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  that  he  left  Cr-ete,  and  migiatcd  in  qiiefr  of  a 
Itttlcment.  He  came  to  Italy  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salentum.  Pie 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fitis*- 
fiAion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  fiourifti,  and  hia 
fubjedis  happy  According  to  the  Gi-eck  fchohaft  of 
Lycophi-on,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  ia 
the  Trojan  war,  entrufted  the  management  of  his  king* 
dom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clifithere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  firft 
governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Meda  the 
wife  of  his  mafter,  with  her  daughter  Clifithere,  and  to 
feize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent  meafures  he 
ftrengthened  himfelf  on  the  thione  of  Crete,  and  Ido- 
meneus at  his  return  found  it  impofiible  to  expel  the 
ufurper. 

IDUM^A.    See  E  DOM. 

JEALOUSY,  in  ethics,  is  that  peculiar  uneafiners 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  us 
of  the  affcflion  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fuft 
picion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  firft  fort  of 
jealoufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  itsobjcft:  the  latter  is  often  unjuft,  general!/ 
mifchievous,  always  troublefome. 

Waters  of  Jealoust.    See  Waters. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminu* 
tlve  of  the  word  eidos,  and  properly  fignifies  any  poem 
of  moderate  extent,  without  confrJering  the  fubjed. 
But  as  the  colleftion  of  Theocritus's  poems  were  called 
tdylllay  and  the  paftoral  pieces  being  by  far  the  beft  in 
that  coUedion,  the  term  idyllion  feems-  to  be  now  ap- 
propriated to  paftoral  pieces. 

JEARS  or  Geers,  in  the. fea  language,  an  affem- 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  fhip 
are  hoifted  along  the  maft  to  their  ufual  ftation,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  fmaying^  and  the  lailcr- 
Jlr'tking. 

JEBUSiEI,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 
naan, dcfcendents  of  Jebufi,  Canaan's  fon  ;  fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  ftood  their  ground,  efpecially 
in  Jebus,  afterwards  called  Jerufalem,  down  io  the  time 
of  David.    Judges  1.21.  i  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  ca- 
pital of  Tiviotdale  or  Roxburghfhire,  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
^f^/,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  cattle.: 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  junftioH  with 
the  Tevioc,  ftand  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  David  L  a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  ftill 
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fervcft  for  a-  parilh  church. — Jedburgh  is  the  feat  of 
the  fherlff's  court  and  prefbytery  ;  and  is  a  barony  in 
the  family  of  Lothian,  whcfe  eldeft  fon  is  called  Earl 
of  Ancrum. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of 
Jipan,  where  the  emperor  refides.     It  is  open  on  all 
fides,   having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts ;   and  the 
houfes  are  built  with  earth,  and  boards!  on  the  out- 
fide  to  prevent  ihe  rain  from  deftroying  the  walls.  In 
every  ftrcet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  fhut  up  in 
the  night;  and  a  kind  of  ciiftom  houfe  or  magazine, 
\o  put  merchandizes  in.    It  is  a  large  place,  being 
uine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
t, 000, 000  of  inhabitants.    A  fire  happened  in  165S, 
vhich,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  100,000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  va'X  number  of  inhabitants  pe- 
rifhed.    The  emperor's  palace  and  all  the  reft  were  re- 
duced to  alhes  ;  but  they  are  all  rebuilt  again.  ^  The 
>oyal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  is^  de- 
fended with    walls,    ditches,    towers,    and  baftlons. 
Where  the   emperor  refidcs,   there  are  three  towers 
nine  ftorles  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; 
and  the  hall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by 
pillars  of  maffy  gold.     Near  the  palace  are  fcveral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  Hve.  The 
emprefs  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.    Befides,  all  the  vafTal 
kings  have  each  a  palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfome 
garden,  and  ftables  for  2000  horfes.    The  houfes  of 
the  common  fort  are  nothing  but  a  ground  floor,  and 
the  rooms  are  parted  by  folding- fcreens  ;  fo  that  they 
€an  make  the  rooms. larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It 
is  ftated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay  ;  and  the  river  which  eroffes  it,  is  divided  intofeve- 
ral  canals.    E.  Long.  140.  o   N.  Lat.  35.  32;.  . 
JEFFERY.    See  Geoffrey. 
JEFFREYS  (Sir  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
called  yudge  JtJ'nys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  J.ohn  Jef- 
freys, Efq;  of  AAon  In  Denblghfhire  ;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftmlnfter-fchool,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  law.    Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of 
London  ;   and  he  being  a  merry  bottle-companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their 
recorder.    He  was  afterwards  chofen  follcitor  to  the 
duke  of  York;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief-juftlce  of  Chefter.    At  length,  refi^nlng  the  re- 
cordcrfhlp,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  chief  juttlce  of  the 
king's-bench,  and,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  James  II. 
the  great  feal.    During  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
he  Ihowed  hlmfclf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe  dllfenting 
minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfecutlon,  were  tried 
by  him  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  ad'  ifers  and  pro- 
moters of  all  the  oppreffions  and  arbitrary  jneafures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ;  and  his  fangui- 
nary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Monmouth's  un- 
happy adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.    Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a  different 
party,  or  he  could  pl^afe  the  court  by  condemning  him, 
inftead  of  appearing  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
as  his  counfel,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for 
liirafelf  ;  but  would  load  him  with  the  grofleft  and 
jTioft  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infult,  and  turn  to  ridi- 
cule the  witnelXcs  tlut  fpoke  in,  his  behalf ;  and  even 


threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they 
made  the  leall  hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner 
guilty.    Yet  it  is  fald,  that  when  he  was  in  temper, 
and  matters  perfedlly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  feat  of  juftlce  better.    Nay,  it  even  ap- 
pears, that,  when  he  was  under  110  flate- influence,  he 
was  fometlraes  inclined  to  protefl  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  following  inftance 
has  been  given  : — The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bri' 
ftol  had  been  ufed  to  tranfport  convlfted  criminals  to 
the  American  plantations,  and  fell  them  by  way  of 
trade.    This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pil- 
ferers or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them-  with  hanging  ;  and  then  fome  offi- 
cers who  attended,  earneiVly  perfuaded  the  ignorant  in- 
timidated creatures  to  beg  for  tranfportation,  as  the 
only  way  to  fave  them;  and  In  general  their  advice  was 
followed.    Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit;, 
and  fometimes  warm  difpute^  arofe  between  them  about 
the  next  turn.    This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been 
carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  juftlce,  he  made  the  mayor  defcend  frorn- 
the  bench,  and  ftand  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furr, 
with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as- 
common  criminals.    He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fe- 
curities  to  anfwer  informations  ;  but  the  proceedings  • 
were  flopped  by  the  Revolution. — However,  the  bru- 
tality Jeffreys  commonly  fhowed  on-  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vlfage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length  ex-^ 
pofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.    A  fcrivener  of 
Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo^ 
nent's  counfel  faid  he  was  a  ftrange  felbwj  and  fome- 
times went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles  ; 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.    At  this  the 
chancellor  fired:  "  A  trimmer?  (faid  he);  I  have 
heaid  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  faw  one.  Gome 
forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhape."  He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  rou;,;hly,  that,  on  hia 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  tii6 
terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
fiiould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreflions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.    Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellorj  dreading  the  public  re» 
fentmcnt,  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman's  drefs,  in  or^ 
der  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cel- 
lar, when  this  fcrlvener  coming  Into  the  cellar,  and  fee- 
ing again  the  face  which  had  filled  him  with  fuch  hor- 
ror, ftarted  ;  on  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  known, 
feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot 
of  beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there  ;  and  the  mob  ruftiing  in,  fei- 
zed  him,  and  carried  him  before,  the  lord-mayor,  who 
fent  him  with  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  w<hom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  coun- 
tcfs  of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  po- 
pulace on  the  weftern  road,  only  beeaufe  ftie  was  grand^ 
daughter  of  the  inhuman  Jeffreys. 

JEHOVAHj.  one  of  the  fcrlpture  names  of  God, 
fignlfying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  exifti 
ence  to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  It,  where- 
by its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.    They  call  it 


Jeffreyj, 
Jehovah. 
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ieifx^ymmaton,  or  the  name  with  four  letters  j  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 
JEJUNE  STYLE.  See  Style. 
JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts ;  thus 
called  from  the  Latin  jejunus,  "  hungry;"  becaufe 
always  found  empty.    See  Anatomy,  n®  93. 

JELLALtEAN,  or  Gelal^an  Calendar,  epochay 
and  year.    See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fjftencc  with  fugar,  or  the  ftrong  decoftions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  ItifF  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, faponaceous,  and  acefcent,  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primse  vise,  arifing 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  efpecially  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubftances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  thefe  is, 
however,^  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  the  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies ; 
thefe  had  the  reftorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

jELir-Oaty  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  rccom- 
nierided  by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec- 
tic diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  cray- 
fifli. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  huflc  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  fliavings, 
and  currants  together,  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly  ;  which  when  ftrained  and  cold 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bafon  of 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  broths,  or  any  other 
warm  liquor. 

JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eall  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  wefl 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Reffundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sala,  in  E.  Long.  2.  59.  N. 
Lat.  51.0. 

JENCAPORE,  a  to^-nof  Afia,  In  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name.  It  Is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  76.  25.  N  Lat.  30.  30. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  runs 
from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  .empire,  in  Si- 
beria, feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  Is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong ;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjeA  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  hve  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon- 
ing a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely cold ;  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but 
black  and  red  currants,  ftra wherries,  and  goofeberries. 
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Com,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap,  Teneepi 
E.  Long.  86.  25.  N.  Lat.  58.  40.  '       r  ^ 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  the  province  J^!  '^ 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer-  ^"^"^ 
ter,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  The  boufes  are  all  built  with 
wood.    E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Englifh  divine  In  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mafter 
of  St  John's  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
eReemed,  viz.  i.  An  hiftorical  examination  of  the 
authority  of  General  Councils,  4to.  2.  The  reafon- 
ablenefs  and  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  2  voU 
8vo.  3.  Defenjio  S.  Augujlini.  This  book  Is  written 
againft  M.  Le  Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  lately 
publlfhed,  vi%.  Mr  Whifton's  eight  fermons,  Locke's 
paraphrafe,  &c.  5.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
the  hfe  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).  See  Lomgetity. 
Jenkins  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefman  of  the  laft  century,  born  in  Glamorganftire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parhament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king's  caufe,  he  confulted  his  fafety  by  flight }  but  re- 
turning on  the  reftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV,  :  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins's  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effedls ;  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  ofiiciated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nlmeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negoclation  he  was  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half ;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  died  in  1685; 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate 
to  charitable  ufes :  he  was  fo  great  a  benefaftor  to  Je- 
fus-college  Oxford,  that  he  Is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
colleded  and  printed  In  .1724,  in  2  vols  folio. 

JENNY-WREN,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong- 
birds  to  the  wren.    See  Wren. 

JENTACULUM  was,  amongft  the  Romans,  a 
morriing  refrefhment  like  our  breakfaft.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
bread  alone ;  labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething 
more  fubftantlal  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues 
of  their  employment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may 
be  obferved  of  the  Jews  and  Grecians  alfo.  The  Greeks 
diftinguifhed  this  morning-meal  by  the  feveral  names 
of  apTov,  axpalia-y.o(  or  axfa7io-^a,  though  ccptrov  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  dinner.    See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 
J'aj  faille,  *'  I  have  failed"),  a  term  In  law,  ufed  for 
an  overfight  in  pleading  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  fliowlng  of  thefe  defers  or  overfights  was  for- 
merly often  praftifed  by  the  counfel ;  and  when  the 
jury  came  Into  court  in  order  to  try  the  Iffue,  they  faid. 
This  inqueft  you  ought  not  to  take  ;  and  after  ver- 
dia  they  would  fay  to  the  court.  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made 
to  atoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions ;  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  ftayed  after  verdid  for  mlfta- 
king  the  Chriftian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties,  or 
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thah  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c.  where 
the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  record. 

JEPHTHAH,  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fucceffor  to  Jafr 
in  the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mif- 
peh,  and  the  fon  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
lead  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  thefe  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father's 
houfe,  faying,  that  he  fhould  not  be  heir  with  them. 
Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 
people  as  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  that  time, 
the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  themfelves  prelfed 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  defire  afiiftance  from 
Jephthah  ;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  them.  Jephthah  at  firft  reproached  them  with 
the  injuftice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  leaft  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
father's  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earneft  in 
their  requeft,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour  them, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together  ;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pof- 
feffed  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fiiccefsful  againft  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  fhould  firft  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
him.  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances:  where- 
vpon  Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  faid,  Alas,  my 
daughter,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low  :  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  it."  His  daughter  anfwered,  *'  My  fa- 
ther, if  thou  haft  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  as  thou  baft  promifed  ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
companions."  Jephthah  granted  her  this  liberty;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt  offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moft  commentators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
viftory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fet  fire  to  his 
houfe.  Jephthah  anfwered  them,  that  he  had  fent  to 
defire  their  afliftance  ;  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
eome,  he  put  his  Hfe  in  his  banc's  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons, 
Jephthah  affembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them  ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  3.2.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  di- 
flinguilhed  them.  But  it  muft  be  obfcrved,  that  there  is 
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fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah's  vow,  that  Jerboa, 
notwithftanding  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain  Jeremiah, 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning  It^-^-Y— ^ 
as  perplex  the  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes ;  and 
efpecially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re- 
deemed his  daughter  for  ten  fhekels  of  filver  :  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  elfe  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  ftate  of  ce- 
libacy, or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God. — On 
the  other  hand,  thofe.who  maintain  the  affirmcltive,  or 
that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  adlually  facrificed,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  facily  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry  ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  his  country  ;  but 
above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity 
are  inftitutions  of  a  modern  date  ;  and  had  there  beea 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did  ; 
befides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fuccceding  times.  But  if 
ffie  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jofcphus,  who  fays  that  ftie  was,  that  this  facri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not- 
withftanding, have  proceeded  froma  miftaken  principle 
of  religion. 
JERBOA.  SeeMus. 

JEREMIAH  {the  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  priefts,  the  fon  of  Hilkia  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ofiice  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  difcharge  of  it  about  40  years. 
He  was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defolation 
of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fiippofed  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chriftlan 
fathers  tell  us  he  was  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry  ;  and  fome  fay  he  was 
put  t©  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  becaufe  of  his  pro- 
phecy againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be- 
fore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  the  44th  ; 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  vvhich 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
paffionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predifts 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti- 
cularly the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
wife  foretels  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompence  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  jj^ews,  ftrould  meet  with  in  due  time.. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  ;  alfo  feveral 
remarkable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hiftorical  paffages 
relating  to  thofe  times.  The  5 2d  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  probably 
was  added  by.  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  ta- 
king- 
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king  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
Jerom  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  ftyle 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea;  that  he  re- 
tains fomething  of  the  rufticity  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born  ;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fcnfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  HiERicHus  (anc.  gcog.),  a  city  of 
Judea  ;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem,  at  the 
diftance  of  150  ftadia  frora  the  latter,  and  60  from 
the  former.    Jofephus  fays,  "  the  whole  fpace  frora 
Jerufalem  is  defart  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  are  extremely 
fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  jafl;ly  called  a 
divine  plu'ir,  furpaffmg  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan-, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.    It  produces  opobalfa- 
mum  myrobalans,  and  dates  ;  from  the  kft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  ^r/(y  v5/,/«//«-/wj,  by  Moft€.    The  place 
is  now  called  Raha  ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in- 
forms us,  "  In  a  plain  fix  x>r  feven  leagues  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  anumber  of  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hot.    Here  formerly 
v-as  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.    From  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  ftirub  firailar  to  the 
,pomegranate-tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue  :  it 
bears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  I  efinous  juice  we  ^call  halm  ox  half  am.  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  ; 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  Za/'- 
/^•oan, -which  produce  a  fweet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  waunds.     This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  h^s' thorns  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of- the  olive-tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  ;  its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
,  out  a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 
■  then  a  tiut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 
;Arabs  fell  very  dear:  this  is  the  fole  commerce  of 
•Raheo,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 
JERIMOTH.  SeejARiMUTH. 
JEROME  (St),  in  Latin  Hieronymus^  a  famous 
..dodor  of  the  church,  and  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
I.atin  fathers,  was  the  fon  of  Eufcblus ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridbn,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
-year  340.    He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.    After   having  received  bap- 
tifm,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranfcribed  St  Hi- 
lary's book  de  Synodis.    He  then  went  into  Aquileia, 
where  he  contrafted  a  friendihip  with  Heliodorus,  who 
prevailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Th-ace,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.    In  372  St 
Jerome  retired  into  a  defart  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
perfecuted  by  the  orthodox  of  Melltlus's  party,  for 
being  a  SabelUan,  becaufe  he- made  ufe  of  the  word 
Hypojlajis,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
in  369.    This  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem  ;  whe.e 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  receive  a  more  perfeft  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
fented  to  be  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  ftiould  not 
-be  con^fincd  to  any  particular  church.  In  3  8 1 ,  he  went 
to  Conftantlnople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ; 
^nd  the  fellowing  year  returned  to  Rome,  where  h«  waa 
163. 
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made  fecretary  to  pope  Damafus.  He  then  Inftru(^ed 
many  Roman  ladies  in  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fcieijces,  which  expafed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe 
whom  he  zealoufly  reproved  for  their  irregularities;  and 
Pope  Siriclus  not  having  all  the  efteem  for  him  which  his 
learning  and  virtue  juftly  irttltled  him  to,  this  learned 
doftor  -left  Rome,  aud  returned  to  the  monaftery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a- 
gainft  thofe  whom  he  called  heretics,  efpecially  againil 
Vigilantius  and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John 
of  Jerufalem  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenifls.  He 
was  the  firft  who  wrote  againft  PelagTus  ;  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  September. 420,  at  about  80  years  of  age. 
TIj ere  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works ;  the  lally 
which  is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols  folio.  His  principal 
works  are,  l.  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
diftingulfhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  2.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Prophets,  Ecclefiaftes,  St  Matthew's 
Gofpel,  and  the  Epittle  to  the  Galaiians,  Ephefians, 
Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  treatifes  againflh 
Montanus,  Helvidlus,  Jot^Inian,  Vigilantius,  and  Ptla- 
glus.  4.  Several  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authors  who  had 
flouriihed  before  his  time. — St  Jerome's  ftyle  is  lively 
and  animated,  and  fomctlmes  fublime. 

Jrkome  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em- 
biaced  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro- 
pagate them  In  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conftance  ; 
butofl  his  arrival.  In  1415,  finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
ftt  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized  however 
on  the  way,  Imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  in- 
timidatedj  that  he  retraced,  and  pretended  to  approve 
of  the  condemiatioT  of  WicklifPs  and  Hufs's  opinions; 
but  on  the  26th  uf  May  141 6,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms  :  "  I  am  not  afhamed  to 
confcfs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  punifhment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
agalnft  my  confcicnce,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  WIckliff  and  Hufs."  Accordingly  fentence 
was  paffed  on  him  ;  In  purfuancc  of  which  he  was  de- 
ilvtred  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  btirnt  in  141 6.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMIPES,  or  Hieronymites,  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli- 
gious ;  otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  ytrom. 

JERSEY,  an  iftandinthe  Englifti channel, believed 
to  be  the  ifland  called  In  the  Itinerary  Cafarea,  ii 
fucceeding  times  Augia,  by  m  Gerfy,  more  frequent- 
ly ytr/?;;.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englifh  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fnutli 
of  Portland  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  defarea.  It  is  not  above  1 3 
miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fi'^c 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  50  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceffible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  fhore  Is 
alinoft  level  with  the  water.    In  the  weft  part  of  the 
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erfey.     ifland  is  a  large  traft  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very- 
fertile,  but  now  a  barren  defart,  caufed  by  the  wefterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.    The  higher  lands  are  diverfified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.    The  middle  part  of 
the  ifland  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo  thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  one 
entire  foreft,  though  in  walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge- rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.    The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  flieep,  with  very  fine  wool, 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  grafs.    The  horfes  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.    The  ifland  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometlmes  to  Dantzic.    The  fields  are 
incloftd  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  lo  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,  plant- 
ed with  quickfets  and  trees.    As  the  air  of  this  ifland 
is  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem- 
perate live  to  a  great  age  :  but  the  coaft  is  very  fub- 
jeft  to  ftorms  by  w  efterly  wind,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  flielter  them  nearer  than  North  America ; 
and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifland, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are  not  peifeftly  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  The 
buildings  of  this  ifland  are  generally  of  rag-ftone  ;  but 
fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  hpufes  front- 
ed with  a  reddifh  white  ftone,  capable  of  being  poliflied 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quairy  on  a 
hill  called  Monlmado.    The  ordinary  dwellings  are 
thatched.    The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
moft  of  them  with  fquare  fteeples  ;  and  the  com- 
munion table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Englifh 
churches,  but  placed  juft  under  the  pulpit.  The 
flaple  manufafture  is  knit  ftockings  and  caps,  many 
thoufand  pair  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helier  to 
the  merchants  ;  alfo  cyder,  of  which  2j,ooo  hogflieads 
lave  been  made  here  in  one  year.    Their  principal  fo- 
reign trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particularly 
in   1732,  they  fent  24  fliips ;    thefe  proceed  from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their  fifli. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  declines  on  that  fide),  and  to  have  fwallowed 
upwards  of  fix  fquaie  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  nfiles  broad,  and  near  the  fame  in 
depth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  Hands  the  town 
.  of  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated.  But  the  princi- 
pal haven  is  in  the  wettern  corner  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  yJulin^s. 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  Icfs 
note  ;  as,  St  Brelade's  Bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
fcin's ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Oucn,  which  takes  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  Ifland,  where  the 
largeft  fliips  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fathoms,  fafe 
from  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  Crevaflt  is  a  port  only  for 
boats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  llkewife  Bonneuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catherine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rofel.  To  the  fouth-weft  li^s  the  haven 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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de  la  Chauflee.  The  laft  we  fliall  mention  is  the  port  Jerfey. 
de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaftward  of  St  Au«  ^— — v— ' 
bin's  Bay. 

The  towns  of  St  Heller  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  ftand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called 
St  Auhin's  Bayy  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three 
miles  afunder.  St  Heller  took  its  name  from  Elerius 
or  Heller,  a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  this  ifland  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  flain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little 
cell  with  the  ftone  bed  is  ftill  fliown  among  the  rocks ; 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  Canons  regu- 
lar was  founded  in  the  little  ifland  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cherburgh  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  and  fupprefled  as  an  alien  priory.  The 
town  of  St  Helier  ftands  at  the  foot>  of  a  long  and 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with- 
in the  latt  century  ;  and  contains  about  400  houfes, 
moftly  fliops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The  market- 
place in  the  centre  is  fpacious,  furrounded  with  hand- 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royale  or  court 
of  juftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of 
George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented. 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  mafters  of  fliip?,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  ft 
Is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  town, 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  100  years  ;  and 
has  a  good  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
fliips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of 
the  adjoining  fort. 

The  ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame 
bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at 
or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  CaHle,  one  of  the 
largeft  and  ftrongeft  fortreffes  in  Britain.  Queea 
Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  name.  Charles  I. 
enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com- 
pleted it.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  for 
the  king.  It  is  the  refidcnce  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon,  and  occupies  the  whole  ifle,  from  whence  at 
low  water  is  a  paflage  called  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftones.  A  citadel  was  begua 
in  the  laft  war  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
bombarded,  but  fince  the  peace  left  oft^ 

Mount  Orgeuil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gourray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  Hes  to  the  fouth 
of  Rofel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  ftrength  before  Henry  Vth's  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attemps  of  the  French  under  the  con- 
ftable  De  Guefclin  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Qiieen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  neglefted,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
anfwering  Its  name  everi  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its 
top  is  by  near  200  fteps ;  and  from  thence  by  a  tele» 
fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was 
confined  in  it  three  years. 

The  Ifland  is  divided  into  12  pariflies,  which  are  fo 
laid  out  that  each  has  a  communication  with  the  fea ; 
thefe  are  fubdivided  into  52  vintalnes,  fo  called  from 
the  number  of  20  houfes,  which  each  Is  fuppofed  to  have 
P  formerly 
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J«rfey.  fiqrmerly  contained,  jud  as  In  England  I  o  houfes  anclent- 
"•"V^  ly  made  a  tythiiig.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  3000  are 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 
Their  general  review  is  on  the  fandy  bay  between  the 
two  towns,  when  they  arc  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brafs  iield  pieces  and  two  fmall  bodies  of 
horfe  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  ca- 
ftody  of  his  majefty's  caftles,  with  the  command  of  the 
garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
niftered  by  a  bailiff,  afliRed  by  i  2  jurats.  They  have 
here  alfo  what  they  call  an  afTembly  of  the  ftates. 
Thefe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  the 
bailiff  confilts  of  himfelf  and  the  jurats,  the  dean  and 
clergy,  and  the  12  high  conftables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al- 
tars in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  flill  to  be 
feen.  The  cromlechs  are  here  c?Mt6. pouquelays^  and 
there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland ;  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 
Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
NolrmotTty  St  Clement,  Bonnenuit,  and  le  Leel,  and  above 
twenty  chapels,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  lafb 
war  this  ifland,  together  with  that  of  Guernfey,  became 
an  object  of  delire  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  no  lefs 
than  her  interell,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
thofelaft  remnants  of  her  continental  pofleffions.  The 
firil  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conqueft  took  place  in 
the  year  1779.  A  force  of  50C0  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  firft  of  May.  In 
this  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  veffels  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous 
refiftance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflided  by  a  body 
of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out having  landed  a  fingle  perfon.  Much  difcontent  and 
mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the  French  naval 
and  military  officers  on  this  failure;  and  though  the  ex- 
pedition was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill  concerted,  and 
deftitute  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  another  attempt  was 
refolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and  feamen  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  former  expedition  were  equally  defirous 
of  retrieving  their  honour;  but  they  were  for  fome  time 
prevented  from  making  any  attempt  of  this  kind  by 
bad  weather  ;  and,  before  another  opportunity  offered, 
the  fquadron  which  was  defigned  to  cover  their  defcent 
was  attacked  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  drove  them 
afliore  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  filenceda  battery  un- 
der whofe  guns  they  had  taken  flielter,  captured  a  fri- 
gate of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  o- 
ther  large  frigates,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall- 
er  veflels. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  Invading  the  Ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  refumed  In  the  year  lySf.  The  condudt  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
Rullecourt,  vrho  had  been  fecond  in  command  when  the 
former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
but  fierce  and  violent  in  his  difpofition,  and  feems  to 
have  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  condudt 
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neceflary  for  bringing  any  military  entcrprife  to  a  fuc-  Jerfey 
cefsful  iffu^.    The  force  entrufted  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fent  occaiion  conflfted  of  2000  men  5  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  hoping  that 
he  rnight  thus  be  able  to  furprife  the  garrifon.  Many 
of  his  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  flielter  in 
fome  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerfey.    As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  efl^eft  landing  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
ville,  wliere  he  made  prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmofl:  expedition  to 
St  Helier's,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,    about  three 
miles  diftant.    His  arrival  was  fo  uncxpefted,  that,  he 
feized  on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  together 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  magiftrates  of 
the  Ifland.    Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation, 
the   terms  of  which  were,  that  the  Ifland  fiiould 
be  inftantly  furrendcred  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon 
be  fent  to  England  ;  threatening  the  town  with  imme- 
diate deftru(i)ion  in  cafe  of  noncompliance.     Tt  was 
in  vain  reprefented  to  him  that  no  aft  of  the  deputy- 
governor  and  magiftrates  could  be  valid  while  they  re- 
mained in  hls_  power  ;  but,  as  Rullecourt  ftill  infilled, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  leaft  his  menaces  fliould 
have  been  carried  into  execution.    This  point  being 
gained,  he  advanced  to  Elizabeth  Caftle  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  fummoning  it  to  furrendcr  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland  juil 
concluded.    To  this  a  peremptory  refufal  was  given, 
and  followed  by  fuch  a  vigorous  difcharge  of  artillery, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.     In  the 
mean  l^ime  the  Britifli  tjroops  ftationed  in  the  Ifland 
began  to  aflemble  from  every  quarter  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pierfon  ;  who,  on  being  required  by 
the  French  commander  to  fubmit,  replied,  that  if  the 
French  themfelves  did  not,  within  20  minutes,  lay 
down  their  arms,  he  would  attack  them.    This  being 
refufed,  an  attack  was  inftantly  made  with  fuch  Impe- 
tuofity,  that  the  French  were  totally  routed  In  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  and  driven  into  the  market-place, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand.  Their 
conimander,  exafperated  at  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  cap- 
tive governor,  whom  he  obliged  to  ftand  by  his  fide 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflia.    This,  however, 
was  quickly  over  ;  the  French  were  broken  on  all  fides, 
the  baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next  in 
command  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  the  whole 
party  prifoners  of  war ;  while  the  captive  governor 
efcaped  without  a  wound.    This  fecond  difafter  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French  minlftry  of  being 
able  to  reduce ^  the  ^  Ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  Indeed 
no  fmall  mortification  to  them;  800  troops  having 
been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not  one  efcaped. 
A  monument  was  ereded  at  the  public  expence  In  the 
church  of  St  Helier,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Pierfon, 
to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifland  was  owing;  but 
who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of  vlftory,  when 
only  24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing-places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  1 7  or  18  watch- 
houfes  are  erefted  on  the  headlands.  Thefe  are  round 
towers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holea 
for  fmall  mull;etry  j  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the 
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watt  mt  of  th?  reach  gf  ni&n,  to  bg  afeent^^d  by  & 
ladder  afterwards  drawn  up.  This  ifland,  with  thofe 
of  Guernfey,  Sark»  Alderneyj  and  their  appendages, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  tirft  princes  of 
the  Norman  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  is  the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  generally 
fpoken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  the  ducal 
cuftoms  of  Normandy,  being  colledled  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  intitled  Le  grand  coujiumkr.  The 
jking's  writ,  or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weft- 
jninfter,  ip  here  of  no  force  ;  but  big  commilTion  is. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  common  ads  of  our  par- 
llanients,  unlcfs  particularly  named,  All  caufes  are 
originally  determined  by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiff 
and  jurate  of  the  iflands.  But  an  appeal  lies  from 
thtm  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  lail  refort, — Jer- 
fey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villiers's  family* 

New  p^£BSEr,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  thejer- 
Jfys  {being  two  provinces  united  into  one  govern- 
rnent),  one  of  the  united  ftates  of  North  America,  ly- 
ing from  39  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from 
^4  to  75  degrees  30  minutes  longitude  weft  from 
jUondon  ;  in  length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52, 

It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Hudfon's  river  and 
the  feaj  on  the  fouth,  by  the  fea  1  on  the  weil,  by 
J)daware  bay  and  river,  which  divides  it  from  the 
ilates.  of  Delaware  and  Pennfylvania  ;  and  on  the 
porth,  by  a  line  draw^n  from  the  mouth  of  Mahak- 
kamak  river,  in  latitude  41°  24'}  to  a  point  on  Hudfon's 
river,  in  latitude  41'^;  containing  about  8320  fquare 
TOilcs,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres.  New  Jerfey  is  divided 
into  13  counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  town- 
ihips  or  precinfts.  In  1784*  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants 
was  made  by  order  of  the  legiflature,  when  they 
amounted  to  140,455,  of  which  10,501  were  blacks. 
Of  thefe  blacks  1939  only  were  flaves ;  fo  that  the 
proportion  of  Havefc  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  llate  is  as  one  to  feventy-fis.  The  population  for 
every  fquare  mile  is  eighteen.  As  to  the  face  of  the 
country,  foil,  and  productions ;  the  counties  of 
guffex,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part  of  Bergin,  are 
mountainous.  As  much  as  five-eighths  of  moit  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  ftate,  ia 
a  fandy  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land  on  the 
fea  coaft  in  this,  like  that  in  the  more  fouthern  ftates, 
has  every  appearance  of  nmle  ground.  The  foil  is  ge- 
neiftUy  a  light  fand;  and  by  digging,  on  an  average, 
about  fifty  feet  below  the  furfacc  (which  can  be  done, 
even  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the 
fc8,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  ftones), 
you  come  to  fait  marfia.  This  ftate  has  all  the  va- 
fietie?  of  foil  from  the  worft  to  the  beft  kind.  It  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  barrens  than  any  of  the  ftates. 
The  larrens  produce  little  elfe  but  ftirub  oaks  and 
white  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  ftate,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for 
cultivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  ftronger  kind,  and  covered 
in  its  natural  iUte  with  ftately  oalTs,  hickories,  chef- 
»utg,  &c.  &c.  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat, 
rye,  Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  com;Don  to  the  chmate.  The  land 
in  this  hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  far- 
mers  feed  great  numbers  cf  cattle  for  New  York  and 
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Philadelphia  mpkets,  and  many  of  them  keep  large  Jerfef< 
dairies.  The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  v.«— «y*~ 
receive  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  their  fup- 
plies  from  the  contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  thefc  contiguous  parts  arc 
exceedingly  well  calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  ferti- 
lity of  their  foils,  to  afford  thefe  fupplies  ;  and  the  in- 
tervention of  a  great  number  of  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks  renders  it  very  convenient  to  market  their  pro- 
duce, Thefe  fupplies  confift  of  vegetables  of  many 
kinds,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  flrawberries, 
cherries,  and  other  fruits;  cyder  in  large  quantities 
and  of  the  beft  quality,  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  and  the  leifer  meats. 

The  trade  of  this  ftate  is  carried  on  almoft  folely 
with  and  from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities.  New 
York  on  one  fide,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other ; 
though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own.  The 
articles  exported,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  cele- 
brated as  beiiig  the  beft  in  the  world,  lumber,  flax, 
feed,  leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
moft  valuable  exports ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  manufafture  is  the  greateft  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  ftate-  Iron  works  are  erefted  in  Gloucefter, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  county  of  Morrlfi  give  rife  to  a  number  of 
ftreams  neceflary  and  convenient  for  thefe  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  farniHi  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  lefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  fuflicient  to  fupply  the  United  States  j 
and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling 
and  flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing- 
from  two  to  four  fires  each.  Thefe  works  product: 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  piga^ 
befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  (lieet  iron,  and 
nail  rods.  In  the  whole  ftate,  it  is  fnppofed  there  ia 
yearly  made  about  1 200':  or,s  of  bar  iron,  1 200  do.  of 
pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware, 
and  various  other  caftings,  of  which  vaft  quantities  are 
made. 

The  character,  manners,  and  cuftoms  of  the  people 
arc  various  in  different  parts  of  the  ftate.  The  inha- 
bitants are  a  colledion  of  Low  Dutch,  Germane, 
Engliih,  Scotch,  Iriih,  and  New  Englandeis,  or  their 
defcendants.  National  attachment  and  mutual  con- 
venience have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of 
people  to  fettle  together  in  a  body  ;  and  in  this  way 
their  peculiar  national  manners,  cuftoms,  and  charac« 
ter,  are  ftill  prefcrved,  efpecially  ameng  the  lower  clafa 
of  people,  who  have  little  intercourfe  with  any  but 
thofe  of  their  own  nation.  Religion,  although  it3 
tendency  ia  to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are 
eflential  to  happinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to 
manners,  cuftoms,  and  even  charadler.  The  Prefby- 
terian,  the  Quaker,  the  Epifcopalian,  the  Baptift,  the 
German  and  Low  Dutch  Calvinift,  the  Methodift,  and 
the  Moravian,  have  each  their  diftinguiftiing  charac- 
teriftics,  either  in  their  worfhip,  their  difcipHne,  oy 
their  drefa.  There  is  ftill  another  very  perceptible 
charaderiftical  difference,  diftind  from  either  of  the 
others,  which  arifes  from  the  intercourfe  of  the  inha- 
P  2  bitanta 
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Jeifcy.  bitants  with  different  ftates.  The  people  in  Weft 
""^  Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  courfe  imitate 
their  fafhions,  and  imbibe  their  manners.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Eafl  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and  regu- 
late.their  fafhions  and  manners  according  to  thofe  of 
New  York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to 
fafhions  and  manners  between  Eafl  and  Wefl  Jerfey, 
is  nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  in- 
duftrious,  frugal,  and  hofpitable.  There  are,  compa- 
racively,  but  few  men  of  learning  in  the  ftate,  nor  can 
it  be  faid  that  the  people  in  general  have  a  tafle  for 
the  fciences.  The  lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  ftate, 
are  ignorant,  and  are  criminally  negleftful-  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  There  are,  in  this  ftate,  a- 
bout  5c  Prefbyterian  congregations,  fubjeAto  the  care 
of  three  Prefbyteries,  viz.  thac  of  New  York,  of  New 
Brunfwick,  and  Philadelphia;  40  congregations  of  the 
Friends  ;  30  of  the  Baptifts  ;  25  of  Epifcopalians ;  28 
of  the  Dutch,  befides  a  few  Moravians  and  Me- 
thodifts. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jerfey  j  one  at 
Princeton,  called  Najfau  Hall;  the  other  at  Brunfwick, 
called  ^eerCs- college.  The  college  at  Princeton  was 
lirft  founded  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by 
governor  Belcher  in  1747.  It  has  an  annual  income 
of  about  L.  9C0  currency  ;  of  which  L.  200  arifes 
from  funded  public  fecurities  and  lands,  and  the  reft 
from  the  fees  of  the  ftudents.  There  is  a  grammar- 
fchool  of  about  30  fcholars,  conneded  with  the  col- 
lege, under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  prefident,  and 
taught  by  two  mailers.  Before  the  late  revolution  this 
college  was  furnifhed  with  a  philofophical  apparatus 
worth  L.  500,  which  (except  the  elegant  orrery  con- 
flruAed  by  Mr  RIttenhoufe)  was  almoft  entirely  de- 
llroyed  during  the  war,  as  was  alfo  the  library,  which 
now  con fifts  of  between  2000  and  3000  volumes. — The 
charter  for  Queen's-college  at  Brunfwick  was  granted 
juft  before  the  war,  in  confequence  of  an  application 
from  a  body  of  the  Dutch  church.  Its  funds,  raifed 
wholly  by  free  donations,  amounted  foon  after  its 
cftablifliment  to  four  thoufand  pounds;  but  they  were 
confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  war.  The  ftudents  are 
under  the  care  of  a  prefident.  This  college  has  lately 
increafed  both  in  numbers  and  reputation.  There  are 
alfo  a  number  of  flourifhing  academies  in  this  ftate  ; 
one  at  Trenton,  another  in  Hakkenfak,  others  at 
Orangcdale,  Freehold,  Elizabeth-town,  Burlington, 
Newark,  Spring-field,  Morriftown,  Bordentown,  and 
Amboy  :  but  there  are  no  regular  cftablifhments  for 
common  fchools.  The  ufual  mode  of  education  is  for 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  to  join 
in  affording  a  temporary  fupport  for  a  fchoolmafter, 
upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But  the 
encouragement  which  thefe  occafional  teachers  meet 
with,  is  generally  fuch  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  bufinefs  will  undertake  it,  and  of  courfe 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ftate,  nearly 
of  equal  fize  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more 
than  200  houfes,  compaftly  built.  —  Trenton  is  the  lar- 
geft  town  in  New  Jerfey.  This  town,  with  Lamber- 
ton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fonth,  contains  200  houfes, 
and  about  1500  inhabitants.    Here  the  leglQature 
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meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  the  public  offices 
are  all  kept,  except  the  fecretary's,  which  is  at  Bur- ' 
lington.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  confidered  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ftate. — Burlington  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Delaware,  20  miles  above  Philadelphia  by  water, 
and  1 7  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  Is  the  moft  popu- 
lous part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  ifland 
are  160  houfes,  900  white  and  100  black  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worfhip  in  the  town, 
one  for  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft  nu- 
merous, and  one  for  the  Epifcopalians.  The  other 
pubhc  buildings  are  two  market-houfes,  a  court-houfe, 
and  the  beft  gaol  in  the  ftate.  Befides  thefe,  there  Is  an 
academy,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufactory,  and  an  ex- 
cellent diftillcry,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which 
produces  a  poifon  both  of  health  and  morals. — Perth 
Amhoy  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  included  between  Ra- 
rltan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.  It  lies  open  to 
Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the 
continent.  Veffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  almoft  any  weather. — Brunfnv'ich  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Rari- 
tan  river,  12  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  about 
200  houfes  and  1600  inhabitants,  one  half  of  which 
are  Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill  which 
rifes  back  of  the  town. —  Princeton  is  a  pleafant  healthy 
village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from  New  York, 
and  43  from  Philadelphia. — Elizabeth  town  and  New- 
ark  are  pleafant  towns  ;  the  former  is  15,  and  the  lat- 
ter 9  miles  from  New  York.  Newark  Is  famed  for  its 
good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  ftate  is  vefted  In  a  governor, 
legiflative  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  gover- 
nor is  chofen  annually  by  the  council  and  affembly 
jointly.  The  legiflative  council  is  compofed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  affembly  Is  compofed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  by  the  freemen. 
The  council  choofe  one  of  their  members  to  be  vlce- 
prefident,  who,  when  the  governor  is  abfent  from  the 
ftate,  poffeffes  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The 
council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  fole  prero- 
gative of  the  affembly. 

The  firft  fettlcrs  of  New  Jerfey  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be- 
tween the  years  1614  and  1620,  and  fettled  In  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  poffeffion  of  the 
country  many  years.  In  March  1 634,  Charles  II. 
granted  all  the  territory  called  by  the  Dutch  Neiu  Nc 
therlands,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  And  in 
June  1 664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New 
Jerfey  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly  ;  who  in  1 665  agreed  upon  certain 
conceflions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Phihp  Carteret,  Efq;  their 
governor. — The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672  j 
but  it  was  rcftored  by  the  peace  of  Weftrainfter,  Fe- 
bruary 9.  1674. 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  feveral  years,  du- 
ring 
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ring  the  bloody  contell  between  Great  Britain  and  A- 
merica ;  and  her  loffes,  both  of  men  and  property, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
ftate,  was  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
ftates. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  fineft 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft  by  dreffing  it  with  a  Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turky 
in  Afia.    According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hifto- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  (hepherds  who  invaded  E- 
gypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  *.  Accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek's 
kingdom,  called  i'iz/fm  in  the  book  of  Genefis :  and 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  It  was  built  In  honour  of  Mel- 
chifedek  by  1 2  neighbouring  kings  ;  which  when  they 
had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufakm.    We  know  nothing 
of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  king 
David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti- 
nued to  be.    It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoafh,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.    It  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  Inhabi- 
tants.   Seventy  years  after,  permiffion  was  granted 
by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  was  done  ;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judea  (though  frequently  fuffering  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time 
of  Vefpafian  emperor  of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  It 
was  totally  deftroyed  f.    It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by 
'  Adrian  ;'and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  Its  for- 
mer grandeur,  being  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  noble  buildings  ;  the  Chriftlans  alfo  be- 
ing pei  mitted  to  fettle  In  It.    But  this  was  a  fhort- 
llved  change  ;  fo  that  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  came  to  vlfit  this  city,  fhe 
found  it  In  the  moft  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Ha- 
vlno-  formed  a  defign  of  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luftre, 
fhe  caufed,  with  a  great  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbifh  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where 
our  Saviour  had  fuffered,  been  burled,  &c.  to  be  re- 
moved.   In  doing  this,  they  found  the  crofs  on  which 
he  died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefaftors  who 
fuffered  with  him ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  thofe  times 
relate,  difcovered  by  a  miracle  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.    She  then  caufed  a  magnifi- 
cent church  to  be  built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the 
fcenes  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings  as  could  convenient- 
ly be  done,  and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other 
buildings.    The  Emperor  Julian  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  of 
reftoring  the  Jewifli  worfhip.    This  fcheme  was  con- 
trived on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerufalem  ; 
namely,  that  the  firft  fhould  be  totaUy  deftroyed,  with- 
out one  ftone  being  left  upon  another ;  and  that  Jeru- 
falem fhould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  weie  fulfilled.    In  this  attempt, 
however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chrlftian 
writers  of  that  age,  the  cmperror  was  fruftrated  by  an 
earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
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totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials  Jeru 
which  had  been  colledled,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publifhed  a  treatife  exprefs- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  this  faft,  hath  collected  the  follow- 
ing teftimonies  in  favour  of  it.    The  firft  Is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  "  Julian  (ha- 
ving been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Salluft,  pie- 
fedl  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was   likely  to  produce    made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pufhed  on  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  preparativea  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  enterniz-e  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchicvements,  he  projeded  to 
rebuild  at  an  Immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  which  (after  many  com- 
bats, attended  with  much  bloodfhed  on  both  fides, 
during  the  fiege  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty  taken   and  deftroyed  by   Titus.    He  com- 
mitted the   condudt  of  this  affair  to   Alypius  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  In  Bri- 
tain.   When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he 
had  all  the  affiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at- 
tacks, rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  InaccefTible 
to  the  fcorched  and  blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  vifto- 
rlous  element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obftinately 
and  lefolutely  bent,  as  It  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  di- 
ftance,  Alypius  thought  beft  to  give  over  the  enter- 
prlfe." 

The  next  teftlmony  Is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  "  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againft  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defpifing 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us; 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditlous  novelties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Chiiftian  name,  he 
chofe  as  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  his  machinations. 
Thefe,  under  a  fhow  of  great  good-v/ill,  which  hid 
his  fecret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  Interpret^  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore- 
told, when  they  fhould  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  reftore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infinuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for- 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  paf- 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with, 
great  attention,  and  pufhed  on  the  projeft  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain, 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mifchief ;  others,  as  Is  natural  In  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfelf ;  and  others, 
again,  invelopcd  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled),  there  are  who  fayj. 
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Jcrpfideni,  x\k  cburch  refiifed  them  entrance  |  and  that  when  they 
""■""V*^  canrie  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo-- 
ment  before,  they  found  them  on  a  fudden  clofed  by 
a  fecret  and  invifible  hand }  a  hand  accuftotned  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  howevtr,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  ftrove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  hre  which  burft  from  the  fousda- 
tions  of  the  temple,  met  and  flopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  another  it  defperattj- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God's 
commination  and  wrath  againft  finners.  Thus  the 
afiFair  pafled  ;  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
God.  But  ftill  the  thing  moft  wonderful  and  illuf' 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  efteemed  fo  diHionourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objefted 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men ;  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vi£lory  over  unbelievers  j 
of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  fliow  to  this 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which,  was 
then  marked  or  impreffed  upon  their  garments.  For 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of 
us  or  ftrangers)  were  fhowing  thefe  marks,  or  attend' 
ing  to  others  who  (bowed  them,  each  prefently  obfer  ved 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour;  having 
a  ijiiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
th«f  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  embroidery." 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teftimonlea,  however,  this 
fad  hath  been  ttrenuouily  contetied  by  others  ;  and 
indeed  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  teilimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  muft  at  firft  fight 
be  ftruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira- 
culous part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crofTes  upon  the  garments 
and  bodies  of  fome  of  the  peopfe  who  were  ftruck, 
may  be  explained  upon  a  natural  principle ;  fince  we 
are  afTured  that  Hghtning  will  fometimcs  produce  ef» 
f  See  L/y^/-fefts  of  this  kind:j: :  but  even  this  is  no  decifive  proof 
ninji.  of  the  authenticity  of  the  relation  ;  though  it  cannot 
by  any  means  difcredit  it,  as  fome  think.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence 
whether  this  event  happened  with  the  circumftances 
above  mentioned  or  not.  If  JuHan  did  make  any  at- 
tempt  to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  fome- 
thitig  obftrucled  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was 
never  aftually  rebuilt.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds  good ;  and  it 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detrad  from  the  merit  of 
a  prophecy,  that  no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it, 
or  prove  it  to  be  a  falfehood, 

Jeriifilem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em- 
perors tiil  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fuhjedion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
poffeflion  of  it  till  the  year  109.;,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
•frhii.h  Jferufalem  was  the  capital,  which  lafted  88  years 
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under  pine  kings,  ^t  laft  this  kingdgfn  wnprly  JPHlM 
ruined  by  Saladin  j  and  though  the  Cht'iftians  onp^ 
more  got  pont  fiion  of  the  city,  they  were  again  ob- 
liged to  relinquifti  it.  In  1217,  the  Saracens  were  eX" 
pelled  by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fine?  continued  in 
pofleifion  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourifhing  ftate, 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls;  viz.  I.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  ftood  on 
mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  wher^ 
David  built  a  magnificent  caftle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceftbrs  j 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  f/?&  City 
of  David.  J.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  Dau^h'^ 
ter  of  Zion,  being  built  after  it ;  on  whigh  ftood  the 
two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  fop 
himfelf  and  his  queen ;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princea  j 
and  the  ftately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable 
of  containing  80,000  fpedlators  ;  the  itrong  citadel, 
built  by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the 
temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
w^ho  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians ;  and  laftly,  a 
fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy- 
rock,  and  called  by  him  ^nionia.  y  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer" 
chants  5  and,  4,  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  in  the 
fixth  and  feventh  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  j 
and,  fince  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  re* 
turn  from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew 
and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod, 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  had  from  the  following  confiderations.  1,  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  That  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  num» 
her  of  hands,  it  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build» 
ing.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  uo 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fquare  ftone,  of  vaft  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  vaU 
ley  below,  which  laft  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be* 
ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  43^* 
cubits;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  60,  will  bring 
it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  « 
cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet;  but,  according  to  the 
length  of  that  meafure,  as  others  reckon  it,  via,  at  two 
feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet ;  a  pro» 
di^ious  height  this  from  the-  ground,  and  fuch  as 
might  well  make  Jofephua  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fufficrent  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon,  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  raifed  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1 000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  rpore.  7.  The  huge 
buttreiTes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
ftones,  of  which  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  J2  thick,  and  %  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  exquifitely  joined,  that  they  ieemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  poliflied  rock.  9.  Ac- 
cording 
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falem  cording  to  the  fame  Jewifh  hiftorian,  there  were  I45'3  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Doftors  Shaw  and  Po«  Jerufalcm* 
ir~~^  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of   cocke.  -y  ^ 

pilaflers;  and  of  fiich  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could  On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ci- 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals  ty,  is  an  edifice  called  •So/jwzok'j-  Temple,  ftanding  on  or 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it  near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient ;  but  when  or  by 
is  likely  Jofephus  hath  j^Iven  us  thefe  two  laft  articles  whom  erefted  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  a 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like    Turkiih  mofque,  where  the  Jewifh  fanftum  fanftorum 

them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorians,  but  a  great  if  fuppofed  to  have  ftood.    The  building,  which  Dr 

deal  about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in  Pococke  thinks  muft  have  been  formerly  a  Chriftian 

that  noble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanfhip  of  them  church,  is  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks, 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together       The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 

with  their  gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.    The  who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pon- 

only  thing  more  we  fliall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  tius  Pilate,  over-againft  the  caftle  of  Antonia  built  by 

affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  Herod  the  Great.    Many  of  the  churches  erefted  in 

ftupendous  fabric  were  finifhed  and  adapted  to  their  memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofpel-tranfaftion,  have 
feveral  ends  before  they  were  brought  to  Jerufalem,    been  fince  converted  into  mofques ;  into  fome  of  which 

that  is,  the  ftones  in  their  quarries,  and  the  'cedars  money  will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others, 
in  Lebanon  ;  fo  that  there  was  no  nolfe  of  ax,  ham-    Both  the  friars  and  other  Chriilians  are  kept  fo  poor 

mer,  or  any  tool,  heard  in  the  rearing  of  it.  by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fup- 

At  prefent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud-  port  and  trade  of  the  place  confifts  In  providing  ftran- 

fembaric,  and  CoudJJjeriJf ;  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor  g^rs  with  food  and  other  aecommodationSj  and  felling 

thinly  Inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe-  them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they 

rence,  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on  are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  to  the  fangiac,  a* 

■  all  fides,  except  the  north,  with  fteep  afcents  and  deep  well  as  to  his  officers  ;  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well 

valleys  ;  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills,  contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently 

at  fome  diftance  from  them.    In  the  neighbourhood  extort  fome  frefii  oneS)  efpecially  from  the  Francifcans,, 

of  the  city  there  grow  fome  corn,  vines,  oliVes,  &c.  whofe  convent  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  pil- 

The  ftately  church  erefted  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on  g"rns,  and  for  which  they  have  confiderable  allowan- 

mount  Calvary,  is  ftill  ftanding.    It  is  called  the  church  ces  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  befidea 

of  the  Jepulchre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  the  prefents  which  Grangers  generally  make  them  at 

generous  offerings  of  a  conftant   concourfe  of  piU  their  departure.    The  moft  remarkable  antiquities  in 

grims,  who  annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  are,  i.  The  pools  of 

contributions  of  feveral  Chrlftian  princes.    The  walls  Bethefda  and  Gihon  ;  the  former  1 20  paces  long,  40^ 

of  this  church  are  of  ftone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  ;  the  broad,  and  at  leaft  eight  deep,  but  now  without  wa- 

caft  end  inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy  ter  ;  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  ftill  difcovers  at  the 

fepulchre  :  the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola,  weft  end,  are  quite  dammed  up  :  the  other,  which  is 

open  at  top,  and  fupported  by  i6  maffive  columns,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Bethlehem-gate,  is 

Over  the  high  aUar,  at  the  eaft  end,  is  another  ftately  a  very  ftately  rehc,  106  paces  long,  and  60  broad, 

dome.    The  nave  of  the  church  conftltutes  the  choir ;  lined  with  a  wall  and  plafter,  and  ftill  well  ftored  with 

and  in  the  infide  ifles  are  ftiown  the  places  where  the  water.    2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val- 

moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  our  Saviour's  paf-  ley  of  Jehofhaphat,  into  which  one  defcends  by  a  mag- 

fion  were  tranfafted,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God-  nificent  flight  of  47  fteps.    On  the  right  hand  as  one 

frey  and  Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chrlftian  kings  of  Je-  goes  down,  is  alfo  the  fepulchre  of  St  Ann  the  mo» 

rufalem.    In  the  chapel  of  the  crucifixion  is  fhown  ther,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofeph  the  hufband,  of 

the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  crofs  is  faid  to  the  virgin-mother;  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jehoia- 

have  been  fixed.    The  altar  In  this  chapel  hath  three  kim  her  father.  In  all  thefe  are  ercAed  altars  for  prieftsi 

croffes  on  it ;  and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly  with  of  all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the 

four  lamps  of  inamenfe  value  that  hang  before  it,  and  folid  rock.    3.  The  tomb  of  king  Jehoftiaphat,  cut 

are  kept  conftantly  burning.    At  the  weft  end  is  that  hkewife  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  feveral  apart- 

cf  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  out  of  ments ;  in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned; 

the  fohd  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome  fupported  by  with  a  ftately  portico  and  entablature  over  it.  4.  That 

pillars  of  porphyry.    The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre  commonly  called -^(^ow'/ ////cr  or  place,  as  being  ge- 

is  divided  into  fundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  fe-  nerally  fuppofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid  to  have 

veral  forts  of  Chriftians  who  refide  there  ;  as  Greeks,  erefted  in  his  life-time  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a* 

[      Armenians,  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyffines,  he  had  no  male-ilTue.    The  place,  however,  both  with- 

I      Georgians,  &c.  and  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  it  are  in  and  without,  hath  more  the  refemblance  of  a  fe- 

the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of  pulchre  than  any  thing  elfe :  though  we  do  not  readi 

the  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conftantly  in  it ;  that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people  here 

the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  fuffering  affirm  that  he  was.    There  is  a  great  heap  of  ftonea- 

any  of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  re-  about  it,  which  is  continually  increafing ;  the  fuperfti- 

ceive  their  provifions  in  at  a  wicket.    At  Eafter  there  tious  Jews  and  Turks  always  throwing  fome  as  thejr 

j     are  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the  church,  pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom'*  un- 

reprefentlng  our  Lord's  paflion,  crucifixion,  death,  natural  rebellion  agalnft  fo  good  and  holy  a  parent* 

and  refurre£lion,  at  which  a  vaft  concourfe  of  pil-  The  ftruAure  itfelf  is  about  20  cubits  fquare,.  and  6a. 

grims  commonly  aflift.    For  a  particular  account  of  high,  rifing  in  a  lofty  fcjuare,,  adorned  below  with  four 

columae- 
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Jertifalem  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  capitals,  enta- 
blatures, &c.  to  each  front.    From  the  height  of  20 
to  40  cubits,  it  Is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite  plain,  ex- 
cepting a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end;  and  from 40  to 
the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradual- 
ly into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fides  of  which  are 
niches,  probably  to  receive  coffins,    5.  A  little  eaft- 
ward  of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Zechartahy  the 
fon  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This 
fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  18  feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
on  each  front,  cut  out  like  wife  of  the  fame  rock,  and 
fupporting  a  cornice.    The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
top,  like  a  diamond.    But  the  mod  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal fepulchres  ; 
but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.    They  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of  them  fpacious, 
all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock  ;  and  may  juftly 
be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  furprifing,  and  magnificent.    For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  for  want  of 
room,  to  Pococke's  Travels.    In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of  ground,  about  30  yards  long 
and  15  broad,  now  the  burylng-place  of  the  Arme- 
nians, which  is  fliown  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of 
Blood,  formerly  the  Potter's  Field,  and  fince  ftyled 
Campo  SdnBo,  or  the  Holy  Field,  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Judas's  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  ftrangers.  It 
is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks  abufing  the  bones 
of  Chriftlans ;  and  one  half  of  it  Is  taken  up  by  a 
building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel  houfe.    Befides  the 
above,  a  great  many  other  antiquities  in  the  city  and 
its  environs  are  ftiown  to  ftrangers;  there^  being  fcarce 
any  place  or  tranfa£lion  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  but  they  ftiow  the  very  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  one  ftood,  and  the  other  was  done;  not  on- 
ly here,  but  all  over  Judasa. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona, 
with  a  biftiop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 
43.  50. 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Tadfo,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia 
to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  ;  but  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  Ihort  ftraps  of  leather  fa- 
ilened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concife  wit,  as  diftingulflied  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
er  the  lauguage,  or  both.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
exprtflion.  But  the  greateft  fund  of  jefts  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures ;  thofe 
afforded  by  tropes  confift  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
tipon  a  double  fcofe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fimllitude  of 
•found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
iie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from  figures  of 
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fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  coafifts  in  the  fenfe, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  famous  reli- 
gious order  of  the  Romlfti  church,  founded  by  Ignaiius 
Loyola.    See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana-  Foundai 
tic  formed  of  its  conftitution  and  laws  was  fuggeftcd,  of  the  0 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  ftill  teach,  by  the 
immediate  infplratlon  of  heaven.    But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  high  pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with 
violent  oppofitlon.    The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  the  fanftion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
inftitutlon,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car- 
dinals.   They  reprefented  the  eftabhftiment  to  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.   At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffiblc  for 
any  pope  to  refift.    He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaftity,  and  of  monaftic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re- 
gulars, the  members  of  his  foclety  ftiould  take  a  fourtji 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  whitherfocver  he  ftiould  command  for  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.    At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  ftiock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romifti  church  ;  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  poplfti  fyftem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the  acquifitlon  of  a  body  ^ 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  Confirn 
and  whom  It  might  fet  in  oppofitlon  to  all  its  enemies,  by  the 
was  an  objeft  of  the  higheft  confequence.    Paul  in-  ["^.^^^^^'^^ 
ftantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  infticution  of  the  tnotives 
Jefults  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  focitty,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.    The  event  hath 
full  juftified  Paul's  difcernment,  in  'expelling  fuch  be- 
neficial confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ftitutlon.   In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  foclety  ob- 
tained eftabliftiments  In  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman  catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great ;  their  charafter  as  well  as  accompllftiments 
were  ftill  greater  ;  and  the  Jefults  were  celebrated  by 
the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Ro- 
mlfii  faith  as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifing  order  in 
the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  foclety  were  per- 
fedled  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their  mafter  in 
abilities  and  in  the  fcien<:e  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
diftingulfties  the  order.  The  large  infufion  of  fanati- 
cifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  ftiould  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumftances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  charafter  to  the  order  of 
Jefults,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  It  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  condudl  of  them. 

The  primary  objeft  of  almoft  all  the  monaftic  orders, 
is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con-  of'  t'he. 
cern  in  its  affairs.    In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  theder  fu 
cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  fal-  iar. 
vation  by  extraordinary  afts  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
6  in 
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Jn  Its  tranfaaions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man-  fully  provide  for  his  being  perfedly  informed  with  re- 
'  kind  but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  fpeft  to  the  charafter  and  abilities  of  his  fubjefts. 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  confider  themfelves  Every  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en- 
as  formed  for  aftion.  They  are  chofen  foldiers,  bound  tering  into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  manifeft  his  con- 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fcrvice  of  God,  fcience  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  defefts, 
to  inftrufl:  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re-  but  to  dlfcover  the  inclinations,  the  paffions,  and  the 
claim  or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their  bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeftation  muft  be  renewed 
"proper  objeft.  That  they  may  have  full  kifure  for  every  fix  months.  The  fociety,  not  fatisfied  with  pe- 
thls  adive  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from  netratlng  in  this  manner  into  the  innermofl:  receffes  of 
thofe  funftions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief  the  heart,  dir^As  each  member  to  obferve  the  words 
bufinefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef-  and  aftlons  of  the  novices  ;  they  are  conftltuted  fpies 
fions  ;  they  praftlfe  no  rigorous  aufterlties  ;  they  do  upon  their  conduft,  and  are  bound  t6  difclofe  every 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition  thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
of  tedious  offices  :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to  In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  their  charaaer  may  be 
all  the  tranfaftlons  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  as  complete  as  poffible,  a  long  jsovlclate  muil  expire, 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they  during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
are  direded  to  fludy  the  difpofitions  of  perfons  in  of  ranks  in  the  fociety  ;  and  they  mufl  have  attained 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  ;  and  by  the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
the  very  conftltutlon  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
fplrlt  of  aftlon  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its  profeffed  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
members.  rlors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpeftion  the  novices  are 
As  the  objea  of  the  fociety  of  jefuits  differed  from  placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difpo 
that  of  the  other  monaftlc  orders,  the  dlverfity  was 
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no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  goverment.  The  other  or- 
ders are  to  be  confidered  as  voluntary  affoclations,  in 
which  whatever  afFedls  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fufFrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  the  leglfla 


fitions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  is 
the  fosl  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  hi?  eye  every  thing  neceffary  to  inform 
or  direft  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  fre- 
quent reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
fpeftion.  In  thefe  they  defcend  into  minute  details 
tlve  authority  refides  in  the  community.  AfTafrs  of  with  refpeft  to  the  charader  of  each  perfon,  his  abi- 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi-  lities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
ned  in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  refped  the  whole  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But  is  bell  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefled  and  ar- 
Loyola,  full  of  the  Ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which  ranged,  are  entered  into  regifiers  kept  of  purpofe,  that 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profefiion,  appointed  the  general  may,  at  one  comprehenfive  view,  furvey 
that  the  government  of  his  order  fhould  be  purely  mo-  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  5 
narchlcal.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from  obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  menibers  ; 
the  feveral  provinces,  poffcffed  power  that  wasfupreme  and  thus  choofe,  with  perfed  Information,  the  Inllru- 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to  ments  which  his  abfolute  power  can  employ  in  any  fer- 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  fole  authority,  nominated  vice  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  deftlne  them.  g 
provincials,  redors,  and  every  other  officer  employed  As  It  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of  Progrefs6f 
in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove  Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  In  P''""^°'^^"g 
them  at  pleafure.     In  him  was  vefted  the  foverelgn     ■     <- •     •       >■  j  .t.        c        f»  .„ 


admlnlftratlon  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order 
Every  member  belonging  to  It  was  at  his  difpofal  ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  talk,  or  employ  them  In  what  fervice  foever 


the  falvatlon  of  men,  this  engaged  them  of  courfe  i"  g^ce  of  the 
many  adlive  funftions.     From  their  firft  inftltution,  order, 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province;  they  aimed  at  being  fpirltual  guides  and 
confeiTors  ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in- 


he  pleafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to  firudi  the  people  ;  they  fet  out  as  miffionarles  to  con- 
yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  refign  up  to  vert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  inllitu- 
him  the  Inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti-  tion,  as  well  as  the  fiiigularity  of  its  objefts,  procured 
ments  of  their  own  underftandlngs.  They  were  to  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  gcverncrs 
liften  to  his  Injunaicns  as  If  they  had  been  uttei-ed  by  of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avall_  themfelves  of 
Chrlft  himfelf  Under  his  diredion  they  were  to  be  every  circumftance  in  its  favour ;  and  in  a  (hort  time 
inere  paflive  Inftruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  in- 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  refiftance.  creafed  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
Such  a  fingular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprefs  fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief 


its  charafter  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  fuch 
a  perfeft  defpotifm,  exercifed  not  over  monks  fhut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difperfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  ccnftitutions  of  the  order  veft  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care- 
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dlredlon  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confcffors 
of  almoft  all  its  monarchs  ;  a  funaion  of  no  fmall  Im- 
portance In  any  n  gn,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu- 
perior even  to  that  of  miniiler.  They  were  the  fpi- 
rltual guides  of  a)  .'.oft  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  poir.fT.  d  the  higheil  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  intcrelt  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moft 

zealous 
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The    the  Jefuita,  influenced  by  the  fame  pnnciple  of  at- 
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zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 

advantages  which  an  aftive  and  enterprifing  body  of  tachment  t©  the  intercfts  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumftances  are  ob-   the  moft  zealous  patrens  of  thofe  dodlrines  which 


Jefuitsi 


vious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 
They  retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advan- 
ced years.  They  pofTtffed,  at  different  periods,  the 
direftion  of  the  moft  coniiderable  courts  in  Europe. 
They  mingled  in  all  affairs.    They  took  part  in  every 


tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurifdidlion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as  was 
claimed  by  the  moft  prefumptuoUs  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.    They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independ- 


intrigue  and  revolution.    The  general,  by  means  of  ence  of  eccleiiaftics  on  the  civil  magiftratcs.  They 


the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  re- 
gulate the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  moft  per- 
fect dilcernment  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
Gould  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and 
effea. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 
continued  to  incieafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi- 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  pofTtflions  in  every  catholic 
country  ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 


have  pubhlhed  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op- 
pofing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  difTolve  all  the  ties  which  connedt  fubjedts  with  tlieir 
rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  ftood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romifh  church  againll  the  attacks  of  the  reform- 
ers, its  members,  proud  of  this  diftindtion,  have  con- 
fidered  it  as  their  pecuhar  fundlion  to  combat  the 


of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its   opinions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteftants. 


property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opu- 
lent of  the  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je- 
fuits  pofTcfTed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccel's  of  their  mif- 
fions,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  milTiona- 
ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  hcence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Eafl 
and  Weil  Indies.    They  opened  warehoufes  in  differ- 


They  have  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  againft  them.  They  have  fet  them- 
felves in  oppofition  to  every^  gentle  or  tolerating  mea- 
fute  in  their  favour.  They  have  inccffantly  ftirred  up 
againft  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  pct- 
fecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu- 
red to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  dodrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconliftent  with  the  order  and 
happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  fuch  opinions 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  corn-  with  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
modities.  Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi-  lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  recoUefts  the  events  which  have 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.  They  acquired  pof-  that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
fcffion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  for  moft  of  the  pernicious  effefts  ariiing  from  that 
the  fouthern  continent  of  yVmerica,  and  reigned  as  corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiftry,  from  thofe  extrava- 
fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thoufand  fubjedls.  g^i^t  tenets  concerning  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  from 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of 
the  order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  different  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious  which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo- 
cffedt.    Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difcipline  ob-  ciety. 

ferved  by  the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch       But,  amidft  many  bad  confequences  flowing  from  Some  ad- 
the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every   the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  muft  be  ac-  vantages 
Jefuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  order   knowledged,  have  derived  from  it  fome  conuderable  ["^^'"^^ 
as  the  capital  objeft  to  which  every  confideration  was  advantages.    As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  of  j'  ^^j J.,* 
to  be  facrificed.  This  fpirit  of  attachment  to  their  or-   youth  one  of  their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  tirft  of  his 
der,  the  moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any  attempts  to  ellablifli  colleges  for  the  reception  of  ftu-  order.' 
body  of  men,  is  the  charafteriflic  principle  of  the  Je-   dents  were  violently  oppofcd  by  tlie  univerfities  in  dif- 
fults,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy   ferent  countries,  it  became  neceffary  for  them,  as  the 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fentiments  and  con-   moft  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour, 
dudt.  t.o  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcience  and  induftry.  This 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo-  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  ancient  lite- 
ciety  that  its  members  fliould  pofTcfsi  an  afcendant  over  rature  with  extraordinaiy  ardour.  This  put  them  up- 
perf(;n!:.  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power;  the  defire  of  on  various  methods  for  facihtating  the  inftruction  of' 
acquiring  and  prefetving  luch  a  diredlion  of  their  con-  youth  ;  and,  by  the  improvements  which  tliey  made 
dudt  with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro-  in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro- 
pagate a  fy  liem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which  grefs  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
acc>  rimodatcs  itfelf  to  the  paflions  of  mtn,  which  merited  well  of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
iuitiiies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfec-  been  fucccfsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite- 
iiofi.-)  wliich  authorifes  almoft  every  aftion  that  the   rature  ;  it  has  produced  hkewife  eminent  mafters  in 

many  branches  of  fcience,  and  can  alone  boaft  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  nev/  world  that  the  Jefuits  have  e>:^ 

habited 


moii  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wifh  to  per- 
petrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nedled  with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority, 
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aits,  hibited  the  moft  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  moft  effedlually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  fpecies.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 
The  Jefuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  obje£t  of 
their  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
I-  century,  they  obtained  admiflion  into  the  fertile  pro- 
vince of  Paraguay,  which  ftretches  acrofs  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firfl  begin  to  unite  together ;  fltangers  to 
the  arts,  fubfifting  precarioufly  by  hunting  or  fifhing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  fub- 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fee  them- 
felves  to  inftruft  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufadlures.  They  made  them  tafte  the  fwects 
of  fociety,  and  accuftomcd  them  to  the  bleflings  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubjefts 
of  their  benefa(Slors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  refembling  that  with  which  a  father 
tiiretSls  his  children.  Refpefted  and  beloved  almofl  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  prefided  over  fome  hundred 
thoufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfedl  equa- 
lity among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himfelf  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
gether with  the  fruits  of  their  Induftry  of  every  fpe- 
cies, were  depofited  in  common  ftorehoufes,  from  which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  necelTary  for  the 
fupply  of  his  wants.  By  this  inftltution,  almoft  all 
the  paflions  which  diflurb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguifhed. 
A  few  magiflrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfelves, 
watched  over  the  pubhc  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  puniihments  fre- 
quent under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jefult,  a  flight  mark  of  Infamy,  or, 
on  fome  fingular  occafion,  a  few  laflies  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in- 
nocent and  happy  people. 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jefuits 
'for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  effablifhing  In  Paraguay  an  Indepen- 
dent empire,  fubjeft  to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which, 
by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  its  conflitutlon  and  po- 
lice, could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  Its  dominion 
over  all  the  fouthein  continent  of  America.  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guefe in  the  adjacent  fettlements  from  acquiring  any 
dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  fubjeft  to  the  fociety,  the  Jt-fuits  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourfe 
between  their  fubjefts  and  the  Spanlfh  or  Portuguefe 
fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of 
-either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
xthey  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  In  a  public  cha- 
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rafter  frottt  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did  JefuUs. 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their  »  '-^^ 
fubjeds  ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
houfe  where  thefe  ftrangers  refided  unlefs  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communi- 
cation between  them  as  difficult  as  poffible,  they  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanlfh  or  of  any  other  European  language; 
but  encouraged'  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialeft  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan- 
guage throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, without  military  force,  would  have  been  in- 
fufficlent  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per- 
manent, they  inflrudled  their  fubjefts  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  Infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  difcipli- 
ned.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  flored  with  all  the  implements  of  war. 
Thus  they  eftabhfhed  an  army  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  In  a  country  where  a 
few  fickly  and  lU-dlfciplined  battalions  compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe.  u 

Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  ofDownfal 
this  formidable  order  ;  of  which,  however,  a  perfed 
knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe  ^""^"P^" 
had  obferved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
fefts  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difcern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  Imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  fingular  regulations  in  the  political 
conflitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  which  form- 
ed the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  Intrigue  that  dlllinguifh- 
ed  Its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itfelf  to  fuch  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  firft  inftltution,  not  to  publifh 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
as  an  impenetrable  myftery.  ,  They  never  communi- 
cated them  to  ftrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufcd  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  juftice  ;  and,  by  a  ftrange 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 
authorifed  or  connived  at  the  eftablifliment  of  an  order 
of  men,  whofe  conlHtutlon  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  foliciiude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late- 
ly carried  on  agalnft  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  produce 
the  myfterlous  volumes  of  their  inftltute.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment may  be  delineated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precifion  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  efFeds,  however,  of  the  fpirit  and 
conftilutlon  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  fome  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
dually brought  on  Its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  In  his  domi- 
nions ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation 
2  James  I.  in  1604;  Venice,  in  1606;  Portugal,  in 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ; 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  aboliilicd  by  the  late  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 
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JESUITS  BARK.    See  the  article  Cincrona. 

The  account  there  given  being,  however,  fomewhat 
defcftive  and  indiftinft  in  regard  both  to  the  enume- 
ration of  the  fpecies  and  th^  botanical  diftinftions,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  fupply  thofe  defeats  in 
this  place  by  the  following  more  particular  defcriptions 
and  additional  notices  concerning  an  article  of  fo  great 
importance  in  the  materia  medica. 

*'  I.  Cinchona  officinalis  (Qn^inquina  Condam. 
AUa  Gallic.  17^8),  PERuyiAN-BARK  Tree.  The  cha- 
racters are  as  follows. 

"C^/.  Perianthium  monophyllura,  fuperum,  qulnque- 
fidum,  minimum,  perfillens.  Cor.  monopetala,  infundi- 
buliformis  ;  tubus  cylindricus,  longus  ;  limbus  patulus, 
quinquifidus,  acutus  Stam.  Filamenta  quinque,  mini- 
ma; antheras  oblongae.  intra  faucem  corolla;.  Pl/l.  Ger- 
men  fubrotundum,  inferum  ;  ftylas  longitudine  corollaSi 
ftigma  crairiufculum,  oblongum,  hmplex.  Per.  Capfula 
fubj;otunda  ;  calyce  coronata,  bilocularis,  a  ba^i  verfus 
apicem  bifariam  dehifcens.  Sem.  plurima,  oblonga, 
comprefTa,  marginata.  Obferv.  Flos  interdum  demit 
quintam  partem  numeri  in  fingulis  partibus." 

In  Vol.  XL.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf  p.  8r.  N°  446. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jefuits-bark,  tree  of  Peru 
by  Mr  William  Arrot.— M.  de  la  Condamine  after- 
wards gave  a  more  particular  and  fclentific  account  of 
this  tree  :  fince  which  fpecimens  of  the  fruftification 
have  been  fent  to  Europe  ;  and  Dr  Pulteney  has  given 
an  excellent  figure  in  his  inaugural  differtation  De 
Gortice  Peruviana  in  1764,  from  which  our  figure  is 
copied. 

The  properties  and  preparations  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
have  been  already  fufhciently  detailed  under  the  article 
Cinchona.  We  fliall  here  add  the  following  notice  of 
a  new  preparation  of  this  bark  recommended  by  M. 
Lunel.  He  diredls  to  "  boil  fix  grains  of  fait  of  tartar; 
•with  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  water;  and,  after 
filtering  the  decoftion,  another  pint  of  water  is  to  be 
boiled  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  and  the  remain- 
ing bark.  In  this  way  no  bitternefs  remains;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Hrength  of  the  bark  appears  to  be 
comoletcly  exhaufted,  as  alcohol  only  extracted  two 
grains  of  refin  from  it." 

2.  Cinchona  Caribma  feu  Jamaicensis.  Of  this 
bark  Dr  Wright  has  given  an  accurate  defcription 
vfrkh  an  elegant  engraving  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  504, from  which  we  fhall  extraft  the  botanic  charaflers 
fo  as  to  diltinguifh  it  from  other  fpecies. 

«'  Fol  ovataj  integerrima,  acuta,  enervia,  oppofita. 
Flor.  fingulares,axillares.  Cal.  Perianthium  monophyl- 
lum,quinquefidum,  minimum,  perfiftensjcampanulatum, 
obfolctlffimi,  quinquedentatum.  Cor.  monopetala,  infun- 
dibuliformis;  tubus  cylindraceus,  longiffimus;  limbus 
quinquepartitns,  tubo  asqnalis;  laciniis  ovatis,  oblongis, 
reflexis,  quandoque  pendulis.  Stam.  Filamenta  quin- 
que, fihformia,  erefta  e  medio  tubi,  longitudine  co- 
rollse  ;  anthers  longiflimse,  obtufse,  eredae  fupra  bafin 
exteriorem,  affixas  in  fauce  corollse.  Cap/,  bipartibihs, 
in  duas  partes  diflepimento  parallelo,  latere  inferiore  de- 
hifcens. Sem.  plurima,  comprelTa,  marginata,  oblonga." 

Dr  Wright  at  firft.  found  this  tree  of  a  fmall  fize; 
fince  which  he  difcovered  it  50  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portional height. 

The  bark  from  the  larger  trunk  is  very  fibrous  and 
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woody ;  that  from  the  limbs  and  roots,  when  dry,  breaks 
fhort  off,  and  powders  eafier  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  Jcfuits  bark  'f  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  moll  agree- 
able bitters ;  and  infuled  in  wine  or  fpirits  with  a  little 
lemon  peel,  makes  a  rich  and  elegant  tinftiire. 

In  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  this  bark  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greateft  perfetlion,  it  js  held  in  high, 
efteem,  and  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  the  Jefuits  bark. 
It  fits  eafy  on  the  fl.omach,  and  never  occafions  vo- 
miting nor  naufea,  but  checks  them  in  remitting  fe- 
vers, or  where  the  ftomach  is  weak  or  disordered. 

3.  Cinchona  Triflora  :  " i^o/iis  oppofitis,  ovatis,  a- 
cutis,  integerrimis.petiolatis;i^/i9ni^MJ  cribus,  axillaribus," 

The  leaves  are  like  the  Cinchona  Caribaea,  but  larger. 
The  flowers  three  in  number  from  the  axillae  of  the 
leaves,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  lacinias  are  refleft- 
ed.  The  feed-veffels  are  larger  than  any  of  the  other 
fpecies  we  have  yet  feen. 

Mr  Roberts  difcovered  this  bark  tree  about  the  year 
1781,  but  found  it  no  where  elfe  than  in  that  diliridl 
of  Jamaica  called  Manch'ioneeh  It  grows  by  the  fide 
of  a  tmall  rapid  river  nearthe  Bath,  andis  about  35  feet 
high,  but  not  thick  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  the  bark  is  rough 
and  furrowed;  but  higher  up  it  is  fmooth,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  thin- 
ner, more  fibrous,  and  redder,  than  either  the  Peruvian 
or  the  Jamaica  bark  already  mentioned.  When  pow- 
dered, it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  inclining  more  to  red. 
The  tafte  is  mufty,  bitter,  and  allringent.  It  yields  its 
qualities  either  infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits,  but  with 
fome  difficulty  to  cold  infufion  by  water. 

Trials  have  been  made  with  this  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  in  feveral  with  fuccefs.  But  few  people 
could  bear  more  than  20.  grains,  and  even  that  quantity 
fometimes  occafioned  fo  difl;reffing  a  fieknefs  and  nau- 
fea that  its  exhibition  has  been  in  general  left  off. 

4.  Cinchona  i^zox/st/A^D^,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
tab.  19.  page  452.),  .S'^  Lucia-Bark  Tree.  "  Cin- 
chona Jlor'ibus  panniculatis,  glabris  ;  laciniis  linearibus, 
tubo  longioribus ;  ftaminis  exfertis ;  follis  ellipticis, 
glabris." 

The  fpecimen  of  this  bark  we  have  examined  was 
externally  fmooth  ;  it  was  thin,  and  very  fibrous.  Its 
tafte  was  a  molt  naufeous  bitter,  that  lafted  long  in  the 
mouth ;  its  aftringent  quaHty  was  more  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

This  bark  is  violently  emetic  when  frefh ;  but  on 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  this  quality  in  part  only,  as  no 
more  than  20  grains  can  be  ventured  on,  and  its  re- 
petition at  feveral  hours  diftance. 

Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  have  been  cured 
by  this  bark,  after  refilling  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  thofe  cafes  the  cure 
was  effefted  more  from  its  emetic  powers  than  by  its 
tonic  virtues.  At  prefent,  however,  it  has  gone  into 
difufe,  except  perhaps  in  the  iflands  where  it  grows, 
or  where  the  Peruvian  bark  has  either  failed,  or  can- 
not eafily  be  got  to  hand. 

5.  Cinchona  B&ACHrcARPA:  "  FoUis  ellipticis,  rigi- 
dls,  obtufis,  glabris;  jF/ori^«j panniculatis,  glabris;  Cap- 
fuUs  ovatis,  coftatis. 

Mr  John  Lindfay  furgeon,  Weftmoreland,  Jamaica, 
an  expert  and  diligent  botanift,  difcovered  this  fpecies 
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about  the  year  1785.  It  grew  on  t!ie  fide  of  a  fteep 
hill  or  eminence  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the 
tree  was  only  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

The  leaves  in  a  recent  . ftate  were  oval,  fhining,  and 
rigid  ;  the  fprig  dries  with  great  difficulty,  and  turns 
to  a  rufty  brown.  The  fpike  has  many  white  flowers, 
fif  in  figure  to  thofe  of  the  St  Lucia  bark  tree. 
The  feed-veffels  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvian. 
The  feeds  are  fmall  and  fcaly.  The  trunks  of  this  fmall 
tree  are  much  furrowed  ;  the  cuticle  very  thick  ;  the 
bark  farther  up,  fmooth  and  brown.;  that  of  the  in- 
fide  is  of  the  colour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more 
fibrous.  It  has  no  aroma  ;  and  is  lefs  bitter,  but  more 
aftringent,  than  the  cinchona  officinalis. 

Mr  Lindfay  has  made  trial  of  this  bark  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  with  fuccefs.  He 
finds  that  the  ftomach  will  bear  25  or  30  grains  very 
well.  He  has  ufed  it  alfo  in  tin£ture  and  decoAion, 
in  various  cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  with  advantage.  On  the 
whole,  were  this  bark  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quantity, 
it  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  fucccdaneum  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

6.  CiacHOS A  yiNGUSTiFOLi^:  *' F/ori/5«j  panniculatis 
glabris  ;  Capfulis  oblongis  pentagonis  ;  Foliis  linearibus 
lanceolatis."  {Vidt  uid.  Stockholm,vo\.v\n.  1787,  p.  1 17. 
Tab.  3.) 

7.  Cinchona  Montana.  This  fpecies,  which  is 
a  native  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico.  was  firft 
defcribed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique 
for  March  1781,  under  the  name  of  i^dnquina  Piton  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  author  with 
the  happieft  effi;6ls,  in  intermittent  fevers,  even  af- 
ter the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. — It  has  fince  been 
fcientifically  defcribed,  and  a  figure  of  it  given,  by 
M.  Badier  in  the  'Journal  de  Phyftque,  Feb.  1789, 
under  the  name  of  "  Cinchona  Montana,  foliis  ova- 
tis  utrinque  glabris,  ftipulis  bafi  connato-vaginan- 
tibus,  corymbo  terminali,  corollis  glabris."  It  is 
defcribed  as  a  very  beautiful  tree,  growing  more  than 
40  feet  high,  and  having  a  large  regular  head  of 
branches  with  a  thick  foliage.  The  bark,  when  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  is  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  and 
its  tafte  very  bitter.  It  would  feem  to  centain  no  re- 
fin,  all  its  extraft  being  foluble  in  water.  It  is  how- 
ever reprefented  as  a  vf  ry  quick  and  powerful  febri- 
fuge, as  w'e  have  already  noticed  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  poffeffes  an  emetic  and  cathartic  property.  To 
thefe  poffibly  its  effeft  on  fever  may  be  in  part  owing ; 
though  whether  its  evacuating  qualities  will  admit  of 
its  ever  becoming  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  officinalis, 
or  whether  it  poflcfles  any  tonic  power,  rem.ains  yet 
to  be  determined. 

8.  Cinchona  Spinosa  ;  thus  defcribed  in  the  Jour- 
nal de  Phyjique  for  Oftober  1790:  "  Foliis  mmimis 
fubrotundis,  pedunculis  unifloris,  corollis  glabris  qua- 
drifidis  tetrandris,  feminibus  fubemarginatis."  It  is 
a  native  of  St  Domingo.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of 
the  Caribasa,  but  fmallerby  a  half;  It  is  but  a  ffirubby 
plant,  not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  fmall  and  very  glabrous,  and  the  branches 
terminated  by  a  fpine.  The  peculiar  properties  of  this 
bark,  or  its  comparative  efficacy  as  a  medicine,  have  not 
yet  been  afcertained. 

9.  10.  In  the  Manuel  des  Vegetaux  by  M.  de  St  Ger- 
main, we  find  two  fpecies  mentioned  under  the  names 
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of  Cinc/jona  jintUlana  and  Cinchona  Herhacea  ;  but  as  no 
defcriptions  are  added,  we  can  fay  nothing  concerning 
them. 

1 1.  A  bark  under  the  name  of  Angustura  Bark 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  fubftitute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark.  See  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  X.  pagje  1 54. 

This  bark  is  of  much  the  fame  colour  and  thicknefs  as 
the  canella  aromatica,  and  powders  very  freely  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  aromatic  tafte  joined  to  bitternefs  and 
aftringency  ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  a  true  fpecies  of  cin- 
chona, different  from  the  blanca  or  white  fort  mentioned 
by  Mr  William  Arrot  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xL  n°  446.  Mr 
Bruce,  however,  its  faid  to  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  antidyfenterica  ;  to  which  indeed 
the  refemblance  is  very  confiderable  in  its  effects. 

The  Anguftura  bark  was  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be 
the  production  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
frica  ;  but  is  now  found  to  come  from  the  Spanifli 
Main.  According  to  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on. 
the  Angujlura  lark,  by  Auguftus  Everard-  Brande,  juft 
publifhed,  it  is  faid  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome 
of  its  properties,  and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  different 
qualitits.  It  is  a  powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aro- 
ma not  more  pungent  than  the  cafcarilla,  having  a 
portion  of  pure  oil  which  approaches  in  its  nature  to 
camphor.  It  differs  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  by  pof- 
feffing  a  narcotic  principle  ;  and  feems  more  powerful 
than  it  both  as  a  tonic  and  an  antifeptic.  Various  expe- 
riments on  the  antifeptic  power  of  different  fubftances 
are  related,  in  which  the  columbo  feems  the  leaft  ef- 
ficacious, and  the  Anguftura  bark  to  claim  the  highefl 
rank.  The  following  is  given  as  the  beft  mode  of 
preparing  the  extraff. 

"  The  quantity  of  extraft  obtained  by  the  following 
method  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  by  boiling,  but  it  ap- 
pears altogether  the  beft.  Four  ounces  of  powdered 
Anguflura  bark  were  put  into  a  flannel  bag  of  a  coni- 
cal fhape :  a  fufficiency  of  boiling  water  was  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  this  repeated  till  the  filtering  li- 
quor had  bwt  little  tafte  or  colour.  On  evaporation  by 
a  gentle  heat,  there  remained  13  drams  and  one  fcruple 
of  an  extraft,  poffeffing  the  full  flavour  of  the  bark, 
and  which  contained  two  drams  of  refinous  matter." 

Half  a  pound  of  bruifed  Anguftura  bark  was  put 
into  a  ftill  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  two  quarts  drawn 
oft".  This  diftilled  water  has  a  very  fingular  flavour, 
perhaps  fomething  like  ftrong  parfley  water.  A  white 
effential  oil  fwam  on  the  furface,.  but  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity  for  feparation  or  afcertaining  its  weight.  This 
pofTeffes  the  full  fmell  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid  to  the 
tafte,  leaving  a  glow  in  the  mouth  like  camphire.  From 
fix  pounds  of  this  bark,  it  is  faid,  only  two  fcruples 
of  effential  oil  have  been  obtained  by  diifillation.— The. 
tinfture  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  preparation,  but  the  re- 
fin  in  its  pure  ftate  appears  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

In  Mr  Brande's  practice  this  bark  feems  to  have  ex- 
celled the  Peruvian  in  curing  intermittents  :  Dr  Pear- 
fon,  however,  found  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuperior  in  any 
inftance,  and  fometimes  not  equal ;  but  in  low  fevers, 
and  putrid  fevers,  it  feemed  fuperior.  In  the  headach, 
attended  with  fever,  but  arifing  from  the  ftomach,  Mr 
Brande  found  it  ufeful;  and  in  dyfentery  and  dyfpepfia 
it  has  been  of  great  fervice. 

JESUS  th  Son  of  SiRACH,  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
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compofed,  about  200  B.  C.  the  book  of  Ecclefiafti'cus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  navafd®-,  '*  replenifhed  with  vir- 
tue ;"  who  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  Wifdom 
of  Solomon  the  fon  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
tranflated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about 
121  B.  C.  We  have  this  Greek  verfion,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jksus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judsa,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourifliing 
city  of  Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  precifely  afcertained.  The  moft  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  1 8  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
infpired  writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents ;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod 
being  itiformed  that  the  Mefliah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his  kingdom  (hould  now  be  taken 
away,  contrived  how  to  deftroy  his  fuppofed  rival : 
but  Chrift,  being  carried,  while  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ;  who,  being 
determined  to  make  fure  work,  made  a  general  maf- 
facre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  vm  brought 
back  to  Judaea  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
the  miniftry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but 
1 2  years  of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the 
moft  learned  of  the  Jewi(h  doftors  ;  whom  he  fiirprifed 
with  his  knowledge,  and  the  anfwers  he  gave  to  their 
quettions.  After  this,  as  the  fcripture  tells  us,  he 
continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fubjeft  to  them, 
till  he  entered  upc  n  his  miniftry.  It  is  faid,  indeed, 
though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pe- 
riod he  followed  the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
carpenter.  In  the  ^oth  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  minifti-y  ;  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mira- 
culoufly  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  exiftence  of 
the  .Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  by  this  prophet  Chrift  himfelf 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  negledl  to  anfwer  the  demands  of 
the  Jewifti  law. 

It  is  not  necelTaiy  here  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  aftions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
the  moft  perfedl  fanftity,  and  the  pureft  and  moft 
aillve  virtue  ;  not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  ia  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moft  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  ftupendous  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  univerfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonftrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  com  million  in  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
through  the  country  of  Judiea,  our  Suviour  chofe  12 
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apoftles ;  whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and  j 
after  their  return  kept  them  conftantly  about  his  per-  '^'^ 
fon.    But,  befides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjedtures  concerning  the 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apoftles  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft,  how- 
ever, was,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  28.),  an  allufion  to  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there- 
by intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  thefe  i  2  tribes  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  meflengers  anfwers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjedure  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admonifti  the  Jews,  that  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpeft  to  religious  matters  was 
veiled  in  him  alone.  His  miniftry,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apoftles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  confider  the  illuftrious  adls  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed_by  Chrift,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  muft  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  feems 
probable  from  a  paflage  in  fcripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apoftle  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarus  f  king  of  Edeffa,  being  feized  f  See 
with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord,5'^'^'« 
imploring  his  afliftance  ;  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  vyith 
his  piAure,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem  for  that  pious 
prince.  Thefe  letters  are  ttiU  extant  ;  but  by  the  ju- 
dicious part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  fpurious ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
treatife  entitled  A  nenv  and  full  method  of  fettling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Nenv  Teftanunt,  hath  offered 
reaions  which  feem  almoft  unanfwerable  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  tranfaftion. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numberlefs 
miracles  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  that  the  chief  priefta 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
voked at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  For  a  confiderablc 
time  their  defigns  proved  abortive  ;  but  at  laft  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
jfudas  Ifcariot,  and  was  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. In  this  afl'cmbly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  ; 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi- 
late was  no  fooner  fat  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  meflage  from  his  wife,  defiring  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  ftie  called  that  jufl  man.  The  governor,  inti- 
midated by  this  meflage,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufations  brought  againft  him,  was  determined 
if  poffible  to  fave  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  who  at  laft  threatened  to  accufe  Pi- 
late hiraftif  as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
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the  better,  of  his  love  of  jnftice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occafions  was  not  very  fervent. 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  the  plaineit  diftates  of  reafon  and 
juftice  ;  was  executed  on  a  crofs  between  two  thieves, 
and  vtry  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  Hate  of  death,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himfrif  vifible  to  his  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
verfcd  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurredlion,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inftrufting  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  having  manifelled  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witnefTes  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  the  prefence  of  many  of  his  difciples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.    See  Christianity. 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  fubftance  of  the  bitumin- 
ous kind,  harder'  than  afphaltum,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
good  polifh.  It  becomes  eleftrical  by  rubbing,  artratling 
light  b  'dies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
fo  that  its  fpecific  gravity  mud  be  lefs  than  1000  ; 
notwithHanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  coo- 
founded  with  the  lapis  obfid'ianus,  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  lefs  than  1744. 
It  alfo  refembies  cannel  coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polifh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  &c.  fo  that  it 
has  alfo  been  confounded  with  this.  The  dillin£lion, 
however,  is  eafily  made  betwixt  the  two  ;  for  cannel- 
coal  wants  the  elrftrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wile  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water;  its  ipecitic  gravity 
being  no  lefs  than  1273  •  whereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  is  lefs  than  1000. 

M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  cir- 
cumftance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  coinpofition.  When  burning  it  emits 
a  bituminous  fmeli.  It  is  never  found  in  lirata 
or  continued  maffes  like  fofTil  ftones  ;  but  always  in  fe- 
parate  and  unconneftcd  heaps  like  the  true  amber. 
Great  quantities  of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
Pyrenaean  mountains;  alfo  near  Batalka,  a  fmall  town 
of  Portugal;  and  in  Galir^ia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden,  Pruflia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufcd  in  making  fniall  boxes,  buttons,  bracelets, 
mourning  jewels,  ^c.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed 
in  conjunftion  with  proper  oils  in  making  varnifhes. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  make  an 
extraordinary  hard  and  durable  cement. 

jfET-d'EaUi  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
with  us,  for  a  foimtain  that  cafls  up  water  to  a  con- 
liderable  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
n"^  27. ;  and  IcKLAND,  n°  3.  4. 

JE  I'TY-  HEAD,  a  name  ufually  given  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projedls  beyond  the 
reft ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a  wharf,  whofe 
fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  ftone,  or  ornament  befet 
with  them.    See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

Jewels  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies  of 
diftinftion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  P!iny  the  elder  fays  he  faw  LoUio  Paulina  with  an 
eqpipage  of  this  kind  amounting,  according  to  Dr 
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Arbuthnot's  calculation,  to  322,916!.  138.  4d.  of  our  Jewel, 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  precious '  "  ''^^ 
ftones  amongft  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarcer,  and  confequently  in  higher  efteem,  than 
they  are  amongft  us,  lincfe  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. —The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polifh  them  to  much  perfeftion ;  but  coloured 
ftones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  vvell 
either  hollow  or  in  relief. — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongft  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ears  of 
both  fexes  were  frequently  bored.    See  Ears. 

Jkwel  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  writer  and  bifhop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  i  J40 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  IcAurer  in  his  college.  In 
February  1544,  he  commenced  A,  M.  He  had  early 
imbibed  Proteftant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  lame 
to  his  pupils;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  acceffion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  friend fhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was- 
made  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifed  «very  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berkfhire,  of  which  church  he  was 
retlor.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Qu^een  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  was  one  of  the  tirlt  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  ftorra  then  raifed  againft  the  reformation  ; 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  bv  the 
quetn,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chiifti  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority ;  but  he  con- 
tinued in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upon  to  fubfcribe 
to  fome  of  the  Popifh  doftrines,  under  the  fevcreft  pe- 
nalties, which  he  fubmitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and, 
after  encountering  niany  difficulties,  arrived  at  Franck- 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  Q^ucen  Mary's  reign ;  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  fubfcription  to  the  ■ 
Popilh  doftrines.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, in  whofe  houfe  he  refided.  He  returned  to  Eng-- 
land  in  155H,  after  Queen  Mary's  death;  and  in  1559,. 
was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Salifbury.  This  prort\otion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  anrd 
learning  ;  and  another  atteftation  of  thefe  was  given  , 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1565,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  his  abfence  the  dejjrce  of  D.  D.  In 
this  charafter  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prefided  at  the  divinity-difputa- 
tions  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  oecafion.  He 
had  before  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  fermon 
preached  at  St  Panl's  crols,  prefently  after  he  was 
made  a  bifhop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  teftimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flourifhed  within  600  years  after 
Chitft,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
nifts  maintain  againft  the  church  of  England;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  publiflied  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  his  dincefe  ;  where  he  began  in  his 
firll  vifitation,  and  perfefted  in  his  laft,  fuch  a  refor- 
mation,  not  only   in  hia  cathedral  and  parochial 
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Jewel,  rV.iirches,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  his  jurlfdiAion,  aa 
-\  »  procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bifliops  due  re- 
verence and  efteem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  ftrift  obferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo  of 
the  paflors,  in  his  diocefe:  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdea- 
cons, and  of  his  ftewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  oportunities  of  being  guilty  of  oppreffion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
,  pie,  or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thcfe  and 
the  hke  abufes,  for  which  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  are 
often  too  juilly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confifl;ory- 
court,  and  faw  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there: 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  affiflapt  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  A  midft  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  negleded ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  was 
fo  fixed  to  his  fl:udies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  fuitors ; 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  fiom  him.  Suitors  being  thus  difmified, 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
,as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator ; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
<alled  all  his  ftrvants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which 
when  he  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  btd  chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  This  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreiation  at  all,  except  what 
his  necefl'ary  refrefliment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  refl;  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  faft.  He  died 
at  Monkton- Farley,  in  1571,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  i,  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatife 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expofidon  of  St  Paul's 
two  epiftles  to  the  Theflalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national 
church.  6.  Several  fermons,  controverfial  treatifes, 
and  other  works. 

*«  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  gteateft  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 
fecond  of  the  four^learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub- 
liflied,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conllantinople,  un- 
der !he  direftion  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  De- 
fence of  his  Apology,  againft  Harding  and  otiicr  Po- 
piflr  divines,  was  in  fuch  efl;eem,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  Jamts  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  fucctfiive 
archbifhops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  parifh- 
churches  for  public  ufe. 

Jew  EL- Blocks,  in  the  fea- language,  a  name  given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extre- 
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raity  of  the  main  and  fore  top- fail  yards,  by  means  of  ]o\ 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  ef  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding-faih^  beyond  the  fl<irts  of  che  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  diminiflred  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  furface.  The  haliards^,  by  which 
thofe  ftudding  fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  pafled 
through  the  jewel-blocks ;  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-mall  head,  they  lead  down- 
wards to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve- 
niently hoifted.    See  Sail, 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  dtfcendants  of  Abraham  by  his  cldeft 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poflTeffed  the  land  of 
Palefline  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperftd  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  fingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
greatell  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Teilament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  laid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  are 
in  every  perfons  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  fcripturc 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  hiftorians 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  We  fliall,  however, 
premife  a  chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings 
down  to  the  captivity. 

The  Ifraelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  firft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's  appointment,  as 
Mofcs  and  Jofliua ;  then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Sarnfon,  Eli, 
Samuel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  So- 
lomon, Rehoboam,  &c. 

A  lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a  chronological  or- 
der. The  numbers  prefixed  denote  the  years  of  thz 
world. 

2570.  The  death  of  Jofliua. 

2585.  The  government  of  the  elders  for  about  15" 
years. 

2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.  The  hiftory 
of  Micah,  the  conqueft  of  the  city  of  Laifli, 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  un- 
dertaken by  the  i  r  tribes  againft  Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  time. 

2591.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cuflian  rifliathaim  king 
of  Mefopotamia,  began  in  2591,  and  lalted 
eight  years  to  2599. 

2599.  Othniel  delivered  Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 
peace  eftabiiflied  in  the  land  by  Jofliua. 

2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to  2662,  when 
tlie  lecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabitts  happened.     It  laftcd  18  years. 

2679.  Ehud  delivers  lirael. 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after  the  firft  deli- 
verance procured  by  OthnieL 

2699. 
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4699.  The  tlurd  femtude  under  the  Cgnaanltes,  which 
lafted  20  years,  From  2699  2719.^ 

2^19.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites  :  from 
the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  tlie  end 
of  Deborah  and  Barak's  governmeHt,  were  40 
years. 

2768.  Abimelech  the  natural  fon  oT  Gideon  is  acknow- 
ledged king  by  the  Shtchemites. 

277  I.  He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleftine. 

2772.  Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 
2772  to  2795. 

«795-  Jai'"  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  Irom 
2795  to  zSi6. 

2799.  The  fifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  18  years,  fi-om  2799  to  2817. 

2817.  The  death  of  Jair. 

2817.  Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraehtes  beyond 
Jordan,  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  op- 
prefTtjd  them.  Jephthah  governed  fix  years, 
from  281  7  to  2823. 

3823-  The  death  of  Jephthah. 

3830.  Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 
3840.  Elon  fucceeds  Ibzan.    He  governs  from  2830 
to  2840. 

Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to 
2848. 

2848.  The  lixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiflmes,  which 

lallc4  40  years,  from  2848  to  2888. 
-'3848.  Eli  the  high  prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go- 
verned  40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervi- 
tude under  the  Philiftines. 
2  849,  The  birth  of  Samfon. 

3887.  The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 

during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft. 
j  888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel's  go- 

v^rnment,  whofucceededhim. 
2909.  The  eleftion  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 
^  chromhg'tcal  li/I  of  the  lings  of  the  Hebrews. 
Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifratlites,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

Ifhbofheth  the  fon  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and 
reigned  fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  from  2949 

to  2956.  ,  •  , 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power 
till  the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknow- 
ledged king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  Ifhbo- 
{lieth  in  2956     He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  oi  70. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  received  the 
royal  undion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  after 
the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  after 
a  reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdon^  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  rijigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  ' 

The  Kings  of  Ju^ah. 

Rehoboam,  the  fon  and  fucceffoV  of  Solomon,  reign- 
ed 1 7  years;  from  the  year  3029  tp  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

Jthofiiaphat,  25  years,  from  3690  to  31 1  J. 

Jehoram,  four  years,  from  3 1 1 5  to  2  1 1 9. 
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Ahazlah,  one  yeal",  from  3 1 19  to  3 120.  Jew*. 
Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3 1 20  "4 
to  3  r26. 

Joafti  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jeholada  the 
high-prieft,  in  3  126.    He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year 

Amaziah,  29  years,  from  3165  to  3194. 
Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Jlzariah,  reigned  27  years» 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  Incenfe 
in  the  temple,  he  was  ftiuck  with  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  In  the 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  In  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.    He  reigned  I  6  years,  to  3278. 

Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  33^)6.  » 
Manafleh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world, 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon,  2  years,  from  336r  to  3363. 
Jofiah,  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 
Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

EliakIm,  or  JehoIakIm,  11  years,  from  the  year 

3394  to  3405-  .  . 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  1 1  years,  from 
3405  to  3416.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jerufa- 
1am  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried 
into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 
Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051, 
Nadab,  one  year.    He  died  in  305' t. 
Baafha,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 
Elah,  two  years.    He  died  in  3075. 
Zimri,  feven  days. 

Omti,  II  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibnl  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  what  year 
we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3107. 
Ahazlah,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3108. 
Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  In  3 1 08. 
He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  In  3  120. 

Jehu  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 
Joafli  reigned  14  yeais,  from  3165  to  3179. 
Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  from  3179  to  3220. 
Zacharlah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 
Shallum,  reigned  a  month.    He  was  killed  in  3233. 
Mcnahem,  10  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 
Pekahlah,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 
Pekah,  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 
Hoftiea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.    Here  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  an  end  after  a  duration  of 
253  years.  _  .  ^  r 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Cyrus  pub« 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  per- 1'*^"  a  de- 
ceiving the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  In  which 
the  province  of  Paleftlae  lay,  formed  a  defign  of  re-  jerufalem, 
ftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftablifti  their 
worfhlp.    For  this  purpofe  he  IfTued  out  a  decree  In  the 
firft  year  of  his  relgQ,  about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
R  were 
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were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  facred  veffels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  defray  the  expcnce  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 
This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi;  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
reUgion  chofe  to  ftay  where  they  were. 

In  534  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obftrufted  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. Thefe  came  at  firft  expreffing  an  earned 
defire  to  aflift  in  the  work,  as  they  worlhipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews;  but  the  latter  refufed  their 
afliftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelites, 
but  the  defcendants  of  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  capHvity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans ;  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of 
the  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obftacles  were  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  temple  finifhed  as  related  in  the 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe 
chiefs  died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the 
Jewifh  worflbip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a 
number  of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its 
commencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  k  free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  fubjeA  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
Syrian  governors  conferred  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
fairs upon  the  high-priefts ;  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  muft 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mlf- 
fortunes  v/hich  immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men  who  afpired  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with- 
out either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the -high- priefthood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  Inftitution  had  fixed  It  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron — Of  the  bad  effedis  of  this  pradlice 
a  fatal  inftance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  having  contrafted  an  Intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  Jefhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  promifed  to  raife  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  invefted  with 
it.  Jefliua  came  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and  ac- 
quainted his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap- 
pened in  the  Inner  court  of  the  temple  ;  and  a  fcuffle 
enfuing,  Jeffiua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  tlms  polluted  in  the  moll  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befclthe  Jewiffi  na- 
tion after  their  reftoration  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C;  for  having  fome  how  or  other 
difobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  h«  befieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.    From  this :  time  they  continued. faithful  to 
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the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almofl  drawn 
upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perfians.  The  Jewifh  pontiff  excu fed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  ,;  which  fo  pro- 
voked Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooner  completed 
the  reduftion  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againft  Jeru- 
falem. The  inhabitants  then,  being .  with  good  rea- 
fon  thrown  Into  the  utmoft  confternation,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  .divine  re- 
velation, to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.  He  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  drefted  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the 


Inter\ 
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head  of  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at'  pHeft 
tended  by  the  reft  of  the  people  drefled  in  white  gar-  Alexs 
ments.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with  ® 
fuch  awful  refpedl  on  feeing  this  venerable  proceffion, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-prreft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  unexpefted  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed. them,  that  he  paid  that  refpeft  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a  vifion  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  at 
Dia  ;  where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of 
Perfia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  by  a  perfon 
of  much  the  fame  afpeft  and  drefled  in  the  fame  ha- 
bit with  the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterwards  ac- 
companied Jaddua  Into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered 
facrifices  In  the  temple.  The  high-prieft  ffiowed  him 
alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftrudioa 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  forth  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  fa- 
tlsfied,  and  at  his  departure  allied  the  high-prieft  if 
there  was  nothing  in  which  he  could  gratify  himfelf 
or  his  people.  Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  according 
to  the  Mofaic  law,  they  neither  fowed  nor  ploughed 
on  the  feventh  year ;  therefore  would  efteem  it  an  high 
favour  if  the  king  would  be  pleafed  to  remit  their  tri- 
bute In  that  year.  To  this  requeft  the  king  readily 
yielded  ;  and  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  Hving 
under  their  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  deferves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfadlion  is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftion  by  fome),  It  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander ;  but  with  him  their  good 
fortune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.    The  country  of  Judea 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fub-  [^jfj 
je£l  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambl-ftateo 
tious  fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againft  each  other.  Jews : 
At  firft  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Leomedon  the  Mitylenlan,  one  of  Alexander's  * 
generals;  but  he  being  foon  after  ftrlpped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fumraoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.    The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  ;  and  were  of  confe- 
quence Invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.    The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  ;  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na- 
ture, threatened  a  ftrong  refiftance.    A  fuperttitious 
3  fear 
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fear  for  breaking  the  fabbath,  hov/ever,  prevented  the 
befieged  from,  making  any  defence  on  that  day;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  with  great  feverity, 
and  carried  ioo,ooc  men  of  them  into  captivicy  ;  but 
reflefting  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  de- 
fcended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Ttftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Ancigonus,  referving  to  hlm- 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  ; 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  endowed  v'  ith  confiderable  privileges  and  im- 
munities,— Antlnouus  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewifli  fubjefts  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  olhevs  put  therafclves  under  the  pro- 
teAion  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo  granted  them  confider- 
able privileges.  Henre  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  Ipread  over  Syr  '  ^nc<  A^ia  Minor;  while  Ju- 
dea feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292-  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  when  they  were  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  in- 
curfions^  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An- 
tiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Gahlee.  Ptole- 
my, however,  marched  againft  Antiochus,  and  defeated 
him  ;  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jerufalem  to  offer 
facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by 
going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts';  but  as  1>€  was  about  to  enter  the  fandtuary,  he 
was  ftruck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
half-dead.  A  dreadful  perfecution  was  then  raifed 
againft  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 
Lis  impious  attempt ;  but  this  perfecution  was  flopped 
by  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egypt,  no  30.  and  the  Jews  again  received  into 
favour. 

About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
fion  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo- 
narch, that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  Jerufalem 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it  :  that  out  of  his  fingular  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  20,000 
■pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  viftims, 
frankincenfe,  wine,  and  oil ;  1400  meafures  of  fine 
wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual 
oblations:  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  his  coft  ;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  reflore  the  public  fervice  of 
the  temple,  and  the  pricfls,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to  their 
ufual  funilions  :  that  no  ftranger,  or  Jew  that  was  un- 
"purified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was 
•allowed  by  their  law  i  and  that  no  flefh  of  unclean 
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beafts  fhould  be  brought  into  Jeru  "alem  j  not  even  theiv  Jew*, 
fkins  :  and  all  thefe  under  the  penalty  o  paying  3000  *— — v-"" 
pieces  of  filver  into  the  trcafury  of  the  temple.  Pic 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  difperfed  Jews  that  fhould  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropoHs  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flavea  within  his  domiaions  fhould  be  im- 
mediately fet  free.  ^■ 

This  fudden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration.  Dreadful 
About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between commo- 
Onias  at  that  time  high  prieft,  and  one  Simon,  gover- 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  •  was  attended  with  the  mod 
fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un- 
known. The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol- 
lonius  governor  of  Ccelofyria  and  Palefline,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treafure, 
which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  ufe 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inflantly 
fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 
liodonis  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  fuppofed  treafure. 
This  peifon,  through  a  miraculous  interpofition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
teniple  ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-prieft  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 
to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  lafl  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed;  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afcended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-prieft's  brother,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  neceffities  of  Antiochus,  purchafed  from 
him  the  high-priefthood  at  the  price  of  350  talents,  and 
obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  fent  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 

Jafon's  next  ftep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Jerufa- 
lem fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities  ;  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  ci- 
tizens ©f  Antioch.    By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be- 
came very  foon  able  to  form  a  ftrong  party  in  Judea ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre- 
cian cufloms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege.    From  this  time  there-  ^ 
fore  a  general  apoftacy  took  place  ;  the  fervice  of  thd^  general 
temple  was  neglefted,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfelf  [^iics  place 
without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  abfurdities  of 
paganifm.  •. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill  acquired  dig- 
nity. Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor- 
tunity qf  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 
had  fupplanted  Onias.  Having  offered  for  the  high- 
priefthood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi- 
ven, he  eafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
commiflion  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  himfelf  a  flrong 
party  ;  but  Jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene- 
laus and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti- 
ochus that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks :  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  them  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  bis  rival,  took  carf 
R  2  to 
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Jews,  to  Futfil  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the  a- 
'^'Y'^  poflacy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promifed. 
At  laft  he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  ;  and  finding  no- 
thing but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  fum  would  do, 
fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimaehus  to  convey  to  him 
as  many  of  the  facrcd  utenlils  belonging  to  the  temple 
33  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  gold,  the 
apoftate  foon  raifed  a  fufScient  fum  from  them,  not 
only  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers 
in  his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complamts,  that  an 
infurreftion  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  moft  vehement 
complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurredlion  in  CiHcia);  which  at  laft  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicus,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king's  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
ftill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit  ;  but  was  obli- 
^d  to  draw  fuch  large  fums  from  J^rufalem,  that  the 
^  inhabitants  at  laft  maffacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre  ;  upon 
which  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  juftify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
1)€  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effeflually,  that  the 
deputies  were  not  only  caft,  but  put  to  death  ;  and  this 
vnjuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  vlftory 
over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com- 
menced a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalcm  was  deftitute 
of  proteAors;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
eonqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan- 
dria. At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  fhowed  fome 
figns  of  joy  ;  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
rufalem  at  the  head  of  about  l  ooo  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  comniitted  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power- 
ful army  againft  him  ;  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  actually 
refolved  to  punifli  the  city  in  the  feverett  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
P  .  killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 
pip  aces,  ^j^.^  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
jflaughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  gracea  of  the 
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king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple  Je 
of  every  thing  valuable,,  returned  to>  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju- 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicits,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofrtion  ;  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moft 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poffelTion  of  the  high-prieft- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe  His  m 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  Itill  referved  for  greater  Arous 
calamities.    About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus  having  been 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  ApoUunius  at  the  >iead 
of  22,000  men,  with  ordcre  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  rtaves.    Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention  ;  neither  was  he  fufpefted  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  fuperintendant  of  the  tribute  in  Palelliiie.  He 
kept  himfelf  inaAive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  thejn 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet ;  and  then,  on  a  fudden» 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.    Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  and  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  ia. 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there ;  whilft  the  rtft  go- 
ing through  the  ftreete  of  the  city  maffacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  ;  the  fuperftilious  Jews  not  attempt 
ting  to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  fabbath.    He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun. 
dered  and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  ftatcly 
buildings,  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demolifhed,  and  carr- 
ried  away  captive  about  10,000  of  tbofe  who,  had 
efcaped  the  (laughter.    From  that  time  the  fetvice  of  The 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  ;  that  place  having  prpf^ 
been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes'"'^' 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Thej;^^, 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  enoinence  in  liihu 
the  city  of  David  ;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
ftatcly  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  to  command 
the  temple  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  all  tbofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  ;  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  that 
the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  injerufalem,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations* 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatiated  with,  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  aboliih  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  iffued  out  a  de- 
cree that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  fhould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worftiip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  maks 
his  orders  more  effeftual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ttriftly  put  in  execution  ;  and  a*, 
he  knew  the  Jews  wire  the  only  people  who  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  direftions  were  given  to  have  theta 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minifter,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  jrites^ 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-ofFcrings.  Another  lefler  altar  was 
raifed  before  It,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worftiip  this 
idol  were  eitlier  maffacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  •  tor- 
tures till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  of  th«  e.'secutioners.    At  the  fame  time,  altar?,,, 
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groves,  and.  ftatues,  were  raifed  every  wliere  through 
the  countryi  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  worfhip 
them  under  the  fame  fevere  penahies  ;  while  it  was  in- 
flant  death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  clrcumcifion,  or  any 
other  inftltutioii  of  Mofea. 

At  laft,  when  vaft  numbers  had  been  put  to  crud 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their 
apoftacy,  an  eminent  prie!>,  named  MatiatJ/ics,  began 
to  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. He  had  far  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfecu- 
tion  which  raged  ar  Jcrufalem.  During  his  reccts  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovenaentloned  orders. 
By  him  Mattaxhias  and  his  fons  were  addreffed  in  the 
moft  earneil  manner,  and  had  the  mo  ft  ample  promifes 
made  them  of  the  king's  favour  and  proteftion  if  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  anfv/er- 
ed,  that  though  the  whole  Jewifli  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edicl,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  laft  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  in ftantly  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up- 
on this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
of&ccr  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol ;  and 
funning  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
aealous  for  the  law  of  God  Ihould  follow  them  ;  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at  the  head 
cf  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with- 
drew into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,,  fo  that  in  a  (hort  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refift  their  enemies  } 
and  having  contldered  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
€3tpofed  by  their  fcrupulous  obfsrvance  of  the  fabbath, 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack, upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  hw 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
firength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apollate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries^  and  having  foon  ftruck  hia  enemies 
vifith°terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewlfh  fynagogues, 
made  a  diligent  fearch  after  aH  the  facred  books,  and 
caufed  frefh  copies  of  them  to  be  written ;  he  alfo  caufcd 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the 
males  born  fince  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed.  In 
all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuceefs,  that  he  had 
extended  his  reformation  through  a  confiderable  past 
of  Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  ;  and  would  pro- 
bably have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
death. 

Mattathias  w^s  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna- 
)E  tned  Maccabeus^  the  greateft  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
the  Jews  can  boall.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  60CO  men;,  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and 
apoftate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
flored  tht;  true  worfhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  yegirs  and  a.  iialf.   Only  one  obftacle  now.  re- 


malned,  vizr.  the  Syrian  garrifan  above  mentioned,.  Jew?, 
which  had  been  placed  over  againft  the  temple,  and — 
which  Judas  could  not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  worfhip,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  ilood, 
with  an  high  wall  and  ftr-nij  towers  round  about,  lea- 
ving a  garrifon  to  defend  it ;  making  fome  additional 
fortifications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bethzura,  a  fort  re  fs 
at  about  20  miles  diftaace. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  his  return 
from  an  unfucceffful  expedition  into  Perfia,  received 
the  difagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all.  to  a  man 
revoked,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out- 
of  Judea,  and  reftorcd  their  ancient  worfliip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  titmoft  fpeed,  threatening 
uttc'ly  to  extirpate  the  Jewifh  race,  without  leaving  a 
fint^le  perfon  alive.    Thefe  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  was  ftized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.    But  notwith-  jcath  of 
ftaading  this  violent  fhock,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur-  Antiochua 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders  Ep«phanei. ' 
for  proceeding,  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour- 
ney.   But  while  he  was  thus  haftening  forward,  he  fell" 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter^ 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter,  - 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Tiiba  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.    Here  he  kept  his  • 
bed,  fuffering  inexprefllble  torments,  occafioned  chief- 
ly by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
ilench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  rcfledling 
on  the  former  a£lions  of  his  life,  furpaffed  by  many 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.    Polybius,  wko  in  his  ac- 
couat  of  this  prince's  death  agrees  with  the  Jewifh  hl- 
ftorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  laft  to  a  conftant  delirium  or  flate  of  madnefs,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  fpeftres  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re- 
proaching him  with  the  many  wicked  adUons  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.    At  laft,  having  languifhcd  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  moft  inveterate  . 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Nothwithftanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  agginft  the  Jews ;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  conduft  of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  in  163  B.  C.  a  • 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewifh  cation.-   This  tranquillity,  however,  was  - 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hoftilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill  ; 
fuceefs  as  before.    Jydas  defeated  them-  in  five  engage- 
mritts;  but  in  the  fixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief, '  were  flain 
in  the  year  161  B*.  C  is 

The  nevFs  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country- Exploits  ox- 
men  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  feemed  to  give  Jonathan, 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.    He  was  fucceeded,  how-fl'""">^"^ 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan  ;  who  conduced  mat-  J*^*"^"* 
ters  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuceefs  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  de^th 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who  fhottly  after  mur- 
dered his  own  fovereign.     The  traitor  immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Judea  5  but  •'found  all  bls-projeSfs  . 

fruftrated  - 
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Jews.  fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother.  This  pontiff 
^  repaired  all  the  fortrefles  of  J.udea,  and  furnifhed 
them  with  frelh  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and 
drove  out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jeru- 
falem;  but  was  at  lad  treacheroufly  murdered  by  afon- 
in-law  named  PtoJsmy,  about  131;  B.  C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ;  who  not 
only  /hook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
"Samaritans,  demolifhed  their  capital  city,  and  became 
mafler  of  all  Palelline,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  lead  difturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difcord.  His  reign  was 
no  Icfs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fince  the  captivity  who  had  affumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  raifed  the  Jewilh  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perfon,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  tlie  high-prlefthood.  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inllances  given  of  this  laft  are 
very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  The  laft  ycpx  df  his 
reign,  however,  was  imbittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifees  ;  and  which  proceeded  fuch  a  length  as  was 
•thought  to  have  Ihortened  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  friend  to  that  fe£t,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  ftate  ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Elea- 
zar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  queftion  Hyrcan's  legiti- 
rnacy,  alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
flave,  and  confequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en- 
joying the  high-priefthood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  fe6l ;  Vvhich  irri- 
tated the  high-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sadducces,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the 
troubles  and  feditions  they  could  during  the  Ihort  time 
he  lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  107  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeil  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  oiie 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  du- 
16  ^'^^S  *'^'g">  which,  however,  was  but  fliort.  He 
Alexander  was  fucceeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jannsus,  the 
Jannasus,  a  greateft  conqueror,  next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat 
jreat  con-  ^^le  Jewifh  throne.  He  was  hated,  however,  by 
the  Pharifees,  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of 
them,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  After  this,  finding  it 
impofllble  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
left  Jerufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  extending  of  his  conquefts;  but  while  he  was 
bufied  In  fubduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees 
raifed  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quaftied  in  the 
year  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  moft 
inhuman  manner.  The  fadlon,  however,  w^as  by  this 
means  fo  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to 
lift  up  their  heads  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  Alexander 
havingmadefeveralconqueft8inSyria,diedabout  79B.C. 

The  king  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
•but  bequeathed  the  government  to  bis  wife  Alexandra 
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as  long  as  flie  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid,  Jtf 
and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentmcnt  of  the  Pha-  *~~v" 
rifees,  he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his  death,  to  Contef 
fend  for  the  ptincipal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre-  twecn 
tend  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ;  in  vvhich  cafe,  he  ions  H 
aflured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and  her  j 
after  her  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the  government,  j^j'  ° 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  who, 
after  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  laft  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adverfaries  the  Sadducees.   As  the  queen  was 
unable  to  refift  the  ftrength  of  the  pharifaic  faction,  a 
moft  cruel  perfecution  immediately  took  place  againft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years  ;  until 
at  laft,  upon  their  earneft  petition,  they  were  difper- 
fed among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  rhe  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies.   A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobulus  col- 
le£ied  a  ftrong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to 
himfflf ;  but  the  queen,  being  difpleafed  with  his  con- 
duft,  appointed  her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  ftic 
had  before  made  high-prieft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the 
royal  dignity.    Soon  after  this  flie  expired,  and  left 
her  two  fons  competitors  for  the  crown.    The  Phari- 
fees raifed  an  army  againft  Ariftobulus,  which  almoft 
in'lantly  deferted  to  him,   fo  that  Hyrcanus  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had 
abandoned  all  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
dignity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of 
his  pecuHar  patrimony  as  a  private  perfon. 

But  this  depofition  did  not  extingnifh  the  party  of 
Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater.an 
Idumaean  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great  ; 
who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  w^as  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 
Here  he  apphed  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  monarch  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated- Ariftobu.!us,  and 
kept  him  clofely  befieged  In  Jerufalem.  The  latter 
had  recourfe  to  the  Romans  ;  and  having  bribed  Scau-  ^ 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  wich  by 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out  do  lu 
of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  font  prefents 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  comnlander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 
that  Ariftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obftruft  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmifled  them  with  a  promife,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fnbdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  Into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he , 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  refpeft.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againft  the  Naba- 
thaeans,  and  fumraoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewifh  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  ;  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey's  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge- 
neral. He  came  accordinglji'  more  than  once  ©r  twice 
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to  him,  and  was  difmifled  with  great  promlfes  and 
marks  of  friendfhip.  But  at  laft  Pompey  infilled,  that 
he  fhould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  poffeflTed  ;  which  let  Ariftobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey ;  and  to  prevent  hollilities  was  at  laft  for- 
ced to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh- 
ty Roman,  and  to  promlfe  him  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub- 
mifiion  was  accepted  ;  but  Gabinus,  being  fent  with 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  ftipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  the  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  fhut  the  gates 
againft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  whole  army  againft  the 
city. 

The  Roman  general  firft  fent  propofals  of  peace  ; 
but  finding' the  Jews  refolved  to  ftanc<  out  to  the  laft, 
he  began  the  fiege  in  form.  As  the  pAxe  was  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accompliCh  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a  qualm  of  con- 
fcience  refpe6ling  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath-day. 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  difcovercd,  that  though 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  (land  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  adlually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thofe  pre- 
paratives which  the  enemy  made  towards  fuch  future 
aflaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  ereftion  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  their  walls  on  the  fabbath,  the 
befiegers  at  laft  made  fuch  a  confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refift  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  hands ;  while  the  priefts,  who 
were  offering  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in 
the  temple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  vfith 
their  brethren,  than  fuffer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  mo- 
ment interrupted.  At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fa- 
tiated  their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  xaft  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  Plyrcanus  was  reftored  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  with  the  title  oi prince  ;  but  forbid  to  af- 
fume  the  title  of  ling,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend 
his  territories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent 
future  revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down  ;  and  Scau- 
rus  was  left  governor  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  be- 
fore he  departed,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a 
ftill  greater  offence  than  almoft  any  thing  he  had  hi- 
therto done  ;  and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  moft 
facred  rcceffes  of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of 
the  golden  table,  candleftick,  cenfers,  lamps,  and  all 
the  other  facred  veffels  ;  but,  out  of  refpeft  to  the 
Deity,  forbore  to  touch  any  of  them,  and  when  he 
came  out  commanded  the  priefts  immediately  to  purify 
the  temple  according  to  cuftom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewifh  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Ariftobulus 
and  his  two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Ariftobulus  himfelf 
aad  his  foo  Antigonus  were  Ud  in  triumph  j  but  A- 


lexander  found  mcarrs  to  efcape  into  Judea,  where  he     Jews.  , 
raifed  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  horfe,  and '"""v*— ^ 
began  to  fortify  feveral  ftrong  holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  HyrcanuB,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfelf  freed 
from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Anti- 
pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forefaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  the  Romans  ;   and  therefore 
fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  provifions,  without  which  his  army,  which 
he  had  led  againft  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perifhing ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay  300  talents  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  prevent  them  from  ravifhing  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander ;  and  therefore  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipaterat  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven- 
tured a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
and  befieged  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Alexandrian. 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender  j  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
vices  file  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  paft.    The  fortreffes  were  then  demoHftied,  that 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  frefti  revolts  ;  Hyrca- 
nus was  again  reftored  to  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  and 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  fevetal  diftrifts,  in 
each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  judicature  was  ereift- jevvift*ga.i 
ed.    The  firft  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  vemment 
at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amatli,  the  fourth  at  Jeri- chaiiired 
cho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sepho  ris  in  Gahlee.  Thus  was  the  '^^^2 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a  fet  of  domineer- 
ing lords. 

Soon  affcer  this,  Ariftobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  : 
his  fon  alfo  rcKewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow- 
ers ;  after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipater's  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Craffus.  The  only  tranfaftion  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  /.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  facrilege,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition againft  Parthia,  where  he  periftied  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety. 

The  war  between  Caefar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  ,     ^  ' 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  in-  io^red  by 
gratiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  poli-  Csfer. 
tic  Antipater  readily  embraced.    His  fervices  were  re- 
warded by  the  emperor.    He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  priefthood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofterity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the 
Jewifh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges ; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  eredled,  where- 
on all  thefe  grants,  and  hij  own  decree;,  fhould  be  en- 
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gravc(3,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon  after, 
when  Caefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber- 
ty ^ifo  to  fortify  the  city,  &nd  rebuild  the  wall  which 
bad  been  demoHOied  by  Pompey. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Cxhr,  the  Jews  were  fo 
hi;^hly  favoured,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na- 
tion fell  into  great  diforders  ;  whicrh  were  not  finally 
i^iiclled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  full  cftabifl;ed  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the 
'^Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  immediate  confequence  of 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  mailfacre  :  then  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Atitigonus  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus, 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  again  ft 
•Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafacl,  and  cut  of 
Hyrcanus's  cars,  in  order  the  more  efFeftually  to  inca- 
pacitate him  for  the  high-priefthood. 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  ma- 
Histyranny  flgj.g^  The -nevw  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants 
cruelty,  j^^j^^-gp^  in  hiftory.    He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
perfecution  of  thbfe  who  had  iided  with  his  rival  An- 
tigonus  ;  great  numbers  of  r/hom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
•zing  and  confifcating their  efFeils  for  his  owfl  ufe. 
•Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealonfy  in  this  laft  refpeA,  that  he 
-caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city-gates,  in  order 
-to  watch  the  bodies  of  tliofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac- 
tion who  were  can  led  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  (hould  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jcaloufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
-the  baniflied  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  tho'  contrary 
•to  his  moft  folcmn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then  fell  upoa 
his  own  family.  He  had  married  Ivlariamne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hyrcanus;  whofe  brother,  Ariftobulus,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high-prieft  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.    But  the  tyiant, 
^confcious  that  Ariftobulus  had  a  better  right  to  the 
-kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.    The  next  viftim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  htrfelf.    Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Mate  ATithony,  and  then  before 
Auguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
-laid  to  his  charge.    As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cMe  he  was  condem- 
ned, Mariamne  ftaould  be  put  to  death.    This,  toge- 
;ther  with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave 
her  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  fhe  mowed  it  on 
all  occafion?.    By  thiscondudl  the  tyrant's  rebutment 
vas  at  laft  fo  much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accuftd  of  infidehty,  (lie  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.     She  fuffered  with  great 
refolution  ;  but  with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her 
liufband.    His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  10  much 
aftet  her  death,  that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  diftrafted.    His  remorfe,  however,  did  not 
get  the  better  of  his  cruelty.    The  death  of  Mariamne 
■was  foen  followed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who 
had  joined  with  her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom to  the  fons  of  the  dece:ifed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  (how  a  greater 
.contempt  for  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  than  formerly;  and 
introduced  a  ^^JInber  of  beathenifh  game^,  which  made 
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him  odious  to  his  lubjefts.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  laft 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  was  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  ftiould  mifcany  in  the  at- 
tempt, they  had  the  defperate  fatisfaAion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perifhed,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
ftill  more  odious  by  the  punifhment  inflicltd  on  them. 
They  were  not  miftaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  caufing  the 
alTaflins  to  be  put  to  a  moft  excruiating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  caft  his  flefh 
to  the  dogs.  Plerod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au- 
thors of  this  affront ;  but  at  laft  having  caafed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa- 
milies. This  produced  fuch  dilVurbances,  that,  ap- 
prehending nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jetufalem  with  feveral  additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortiefles  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
ever, Herod  had  (hortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining the  affedtions  of  his  fubjedls  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  generofiiy  to  them  during  a  famine  ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death. 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  Rd 
cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re 
markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im- 
mediately fet  to  work,  under  the  diredlon  of  1000 
priefts,  the  beft  fiiilled  in  carving,  mafonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials;  and  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
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this  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition  : 
fo  that  the  ho/y  place,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
was  finiftied  in  a  year  and  an  half ;  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finlfhed  in  fome- 
vvhat  more  than  eight  years.  The  temj>/e,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he_  added  two 
wings  or  ftioulders  which  projefted  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  1 20  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height  ;  with  a  gate  70 
CHbits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  1  2  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  poliftied  with  exqulfite  beauty  ;  the  whole  refem- 
hllng  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being  confidtra- 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
aff'ord  a  beautiful  vifta  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  was  rich  and  curious ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  gates  were  planted  two  ftately  columns,  from 
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wliofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  with 
their  clufters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curioufly  wrought. 
The  fuperftrufture,  however,  which  was  properly  rear- 
ed on  the  old  foundation  without  fufficient  additions, 
proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits; 
fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda- 
tion was  of  an  aftonifhing  ftrength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem.  The 
platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or  furlong  on 
each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a  fpacious 
gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuitable  ornaments  ; 
but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led 
to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others 
to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  This  inclofure  was  fur- 
rounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high  wall  of 
large  ftones,  well  cemented  ;  and  on  the  infide  had  on 
each  front  a  ftately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupported  by  co- 
lumns of  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but  juft 
embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  27  feet. 
There  were  in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupported  a  ce- 
dar deling  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  formed  three 
galleries,  the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the  largeft  and 
higheft,  it  being  4.5  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  height, 
whereas  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30  feet  wide  and 
JO  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  gal- 
leries, was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  pro- 
per diilances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  fti angers,  and 
thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
under  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide;  none  on  the  weft;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings ;  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  the  Hebrews  or  Ifrael'ites. 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft:  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  ;  and  on -the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  !  2  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cinAure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diilances.  Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  It  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  and  40  in  height, 
each  fupported  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal- 
leries on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns ;  but  the  weftcrn  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  had 
likewife  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth 
leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burnt- offerings  was  likewife  high  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  afcent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
fmooih,  and  without  fteps ;  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 
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ftones.    It  was  furrounded,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  Jews, 
with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of '""""^v^^ 
the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Ifraelkes ;  fo  that 
thcfe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their 
offerings  and  facrifices;  though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to 
be  performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  and  pre- 
fented  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  vidories, 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewlfli  monarchs. 

^  This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his  ufual  jea- 
loufies  and  cruelty.  His  fifter  Salome,  and  one  of  hi« 
fons  named  Antipater,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Ari/iobulus,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and  were 
juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty  foon 
after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftrudtion  of  2000  in- 
nocent children  of  his  own  fubjedls.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antipater's  defigns  againft  himfelf ;  who  was  accor- 
dingly tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him ;  he  was 
feized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  His  death, 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Anti- 
pater  to  death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus 
had  Judea;  Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea;  and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonltis, 
Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  erefted  like- 
wife  into  a  tetrarchy.  To  his  filler  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phafaehs ;  befides  fome  confide- 
rable legacies  to  his  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monfter  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re- 
joice at  being  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  following  infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  fliut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftrifl  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
huft>and  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  *'  By  this  means  (faid  he), 
I  fliall  not  only  damp  the  people's  joy,  but  fecure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death."  Thefc  cruel  orders,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king's  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  farther  occafion  for  their  attend- 
ance, and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpeftive 
homes ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  news  of  the 
king's  death  was  publiflied.  Tumults,  fedltions,  and 
infurreftions,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was  op'Newfdivi 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  Co^of  the 
before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  complaints  were  kingdom 
brought  againft  hina.  After  hearing  both  parties,  Auguf- 
S  the'"^- 
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the  emperor  made  the  following  divlfion  of  the  king- 
dom :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarck'y  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  fhould  have  the  title  of  king,  as  foon 
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fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted  by  Calus  to 
the  regal  dignity.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  ^ 
this  honour  ;  for,  on  his  coming  into  Judasa,  having  ^,^,^15 
raifed  a  pcrfecution  againll  the  Chriftians,  and  blaf-ojajj* 


as  he  fhowed  himfelf  worthy  of  it,    This  ethnarchy%  phemoiilly  fulTering  himfelf  to  be  ftyled  a  God  by 
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contained  Judea  Propria,  Tdumea,  and  Samaria  :  but 
this  lall  was  -exempted  from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod  ; 
the  former  of  whoaj  had  Trachonltis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee  ;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  fjlver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
and  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
cufalion  and  defence,  he  banifhcd  him  to  the  city  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effefts. 
Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution  :  which  having 
done,  ?.nd  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea- 
ving the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  difTenfion  fown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  moft  lament- 
able cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe- 
cies, that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  Mtfiiah 
fhould  appear.  Of  confequence,  as  they  expefted  him 
to  he  a  great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebelh'ou's  and 
feditious  fpirit  was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ; 
and  they  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
up  arms,  and  viftory  would  immediately  declare  on 
iheir  fide.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet  ;  and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  rejected  the  true  Meffiah,  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  diredlion  of  every  impoflor  who  chofe  to  lead 
them  to  their  own  dcftruftion.  The  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Romans  were  alfo  frequently  changed, 
but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the  1 6th  fear  of 
Ghrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor;  the 
whole  of  whofe  adminiilration,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  every  wicked  aftion;  of  racking  and  putting  in- 
nocent men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned  ;  and 
of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occafioned 
by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at- 
tempting this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  of  introducing  hij  ftandards  with  ima- 
ges and  piftures,  confecrated  fliields,  &c.  into  their 
city  ;  and  at  la{t  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of 
the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aqueduft 
into  Jerufalem.  The  moft.  remarkable  tranfaftion  of 
his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of 
Jesus  Christ:  feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed 
from  Judea  j  and  in  a  ihort  time  Agrippa,  the  grand- 
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fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  was  miracu 
loufly  ftruck  with  a  difeafe,  which  foon  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  The  facred  hiitorian  tells  us,  that  he  was 
eaten  of  worms ;  and  Jofephus,  that  he  was  feized 
vv'ith  moft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bowels;  fa 
that  he  could  not  but  refledl  on  the  bafenefs  of  thofe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 
a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about  to 
expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judrea  was  once  more  The  1 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had«^o"i 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Venti- 
dius,  Felix,  Feltus  Albinus,  and  Geffius  Florus. 
Under  their  government  the  Jewifh  affairs  went  on 
from  bad  to  worfe;  the  country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
and  aflaffins  ;  the  latter  committing  every  where  the 
moft  unheaird-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  1 8,oco 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geflius  Florus,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  bare- 
faced, that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
a  bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi- 
ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  diftra(?ied  ftate  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe  ;  while  thofe  who  re- 
mained applied  themfelves  to  Ceftius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  palfover ;  be- 
feeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  ftate,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally- 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  prefent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  a 
mere  jeft  of  them;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftrift  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  difmilTed  the  Jews  with, 
a  general  protnife  that  the  governor  fhould  behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  fet  himfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  his 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000;  tho'  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amounted 
to  3,000,000. 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem.  h 
The  immediate  caufe  was  the  declfion  of  a  conteftwarv 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caefarea.    The  t'^e  H 
Jews  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be-™^"* 
caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoixd  a  Greek 
city,  fince  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  ajid 
ftatues  iu  it.    The  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  againft  each 
other.    Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
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their  canfe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fuf*  only 
penfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  ag&in(l  the 
Jews.  No  fooncr  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms  ; 
and  though  they  were  every  where  the  fufFerers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No' 
thing  was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  nor 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them ;  and  this 
proved  the  deftruftion  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace- 
ful brethren  :  ?.o,ooo  were  maffacred  at  Ctefarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and;  3500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  affaffins,  in  the  mean  time,  ha- 
ving joined  the  fadlious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Majfada  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Phafael  and  Mariamne,  kill- 
ing all  who  oppofed  there.    The  Romans  were  at 
lalt  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  thty  capitulated  on 
the  fingle  condition  that  their  lives  fhouU'.  be  fpared  ; 
notwithiianding  which,  they  were  all  maflacred  by 
the  furious  zealots:  and  this  treachery  was  foon  re- 
venged on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  aflifl.  in  reducing  their  fadious  bre- 
thren ;  but  their  fincerity  being  fufpefted  by  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
maffacred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.    The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
croffed  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortreffes  of  Machsron 
and  Cyprus  ;  which  laft  they  razed  to  the  ground, 
3^^^     after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword. — This 
K.:tftius brought  Cellius  Gallua,  the.  Syrian  governor,  into 
lus.      Judasa  with  all  his  forces ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  of 
5000  men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diffenfions  reigned  a- 
rnong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
forefeeing  the  fad  effedis  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  city  as  men  do  a  finking  veffel ;  and 
the  Chriftians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour's  prediftion, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whether  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
Talian  that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
agaiiift  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
^'  with  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jtwe  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vef- 
pafian entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  excellently  difciphned. 
He  firft  took  and  burnt  Gadara:  then  he  laid  fiege  to' 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  ftout  rcfiftance  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the 
Jew's  to  be  maffacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.    Forty  thoufand  perllhed  on  this  occafion  : 
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1200  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  was 
Jofephus  the  Jewifli  hiftorian.    Japha  next  fhired  the 
fame  fate,  after  an  obltinate  fiege;  all  the  men  being 
maffacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.    A  week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  affembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almofl  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  petifhed.    Joppa  fell  the  next  victim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.    It  had  been  formerly  laid 
wafte  by  Ceftius  ;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 
It  was  taken  by  fform,  and  (hared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft.   Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape  by 
taking  to  their  ffiips  ;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  fud- 
den  temped,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.    Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.    Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firft  was 
taken  by  fform,  with  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  the  Jews; 
the  lad  by  ftratagem.    The  inhabitants  of  Gifchala 
were  inclinable  to  furrender :  but  a  feditious  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the 
fadlion,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it;  and,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.    On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hodilities  till 
to-moirow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  ;  but 
inilead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed  6000  of 
his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near  3000 
women  and  children  prifoners.    The  inhabitants  then 
furrendcred  to  Titus,  and  only  the  factious  were  pu- 
niOied ;  and  this  completed  the  reduAion  of  Galilee. 

The  Jewifli  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  nifferetit 
two  very  oppofite  parties:  the  one  forefeeing  that faiSlioiis 
this  war,  if  continued,  muff  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  ^"^°"S  ^1^^ 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub--'  *' 
mitting  to  the  Romans  ;  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion",  and  oppofed  all  peace- 
able meafures  with  invincible  obftinacy.  This  laff, 
which  was  by  far  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful, 
confided  of  men  of  the  vilell  and  mod  profligate  cha- 
rafters  that  can  be  paralleled  in  hidory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  maflc 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  diflionour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate ;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
under  the  ftridieft  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thority, or  perifhed  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
diffenfion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in- 
fetled  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paleftine. 
Even  houfts  and  families  were  fo  divided  againff  e-ach 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man's  greateft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  own 
family  and  houfehold.  In  fliort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  a£led  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  their  ov/n  defence  aganUl  thofe  n^if- 
creants;  from  whom,  however,  they  fuffered  much 
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more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exafperated  Ro- 
mans — The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder- 
Cruelty  of  '"g      tiiat  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about, 
the  zealots.  Then  they  entered  Jerufalem  ;  but  met  with  a  ftout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
V/ho  had  lately  been  high-prieft.    A  fierce  engage- 
ment enfued  between  them;  and  the  zealots  were  dri- 
ven into  the  inner  cinfture  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.    John  of  GIfchala  above  men- 
tioned, who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but,  inftead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  ttill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  afliftance.    They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  thefe  new 
allies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.    On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 
quake, that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
fawcd  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  beCegers, 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  moft 
horrid  kind.    Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  punirfiment;  they 
muH  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by  inches : 
fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  moft  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented  ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them 
quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.    In  this  manner  pe- 
rifhed  12,000  perfons  of  noble  extradion,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  lall  the  Idumeans  com- 
plained fo  much  againft  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  ereft  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation  ;  Tor  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeftly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new  created  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  charaAer  or  diftlnftlon,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  people.    This  obli- 
ged many  of  the  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hazardous ;  for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues 
well  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as 
fell  Into  their  hands.    Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time 
ftaid  at  Cafarea  an  Idle  fpedator  of  their  outrages ; 
well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Jewlfli  nation  was  gra- 
dually  wafting  away.    Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his 
They  turn  wifh.    The  zealots,  after  having  maflacred  or  driven 
their  arms  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againft 
agamft  each  each  other.    A  party  was  formed  againft  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  head- quarters  at  the  fortrefs 
of  Maffada.    This  new  mifcreant  plundered,  burned, 
and  maflacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpoll 
into  the  fortrefs  above  mentioned.    To  lucreafe  his 
party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  pubhfhed,  by 
which  he  promlfed  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.    This  ftratagem  had  the  defired  eflFedt,  and  he 
foon  faw  himfdf  at  the  head  of  a  coofiderable  army. 
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Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force  Jev 
fufficlent  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  ' 
with  20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with 
25,000  ;  and  a  fiiarp  engagement  enffted,  In  which 
neither  party  was  viftorlous.  But  Simon,  foon  after, 
having  corrupted  the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 
delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  be- 
came mafter  of  the  country  ;  where  he  committed  fuch 
crueltiee,  that  the  miferable  Inhabitants  abandoned  it 
to  feek  for  (helter  in  Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  In  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re- 
volted, killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon's  firft  attempt  againft  his  rival, 
however,  was  Ineffeftual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  befieging  the  zealots  in'  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  miferles  of  the  city  were  In- 
creafed  by  the  ftarting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar,  who  felzed  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  Into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices  ;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained' him- 
felf and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
low, and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, againft  them  both  with  great  refolutlon  ;  and 
when  the  city  was  invefted  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar's 
men  to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  fadions  were  again 
reduced  to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to-The^Rl 
wards  the  capital.    In  their  way  they  deftroyed  many  mans  a| 
thoufands,  wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along  ;  '^nce  t\ 
and  In  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa' 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.    As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofitlon,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  were  reje^ed  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  In  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  re- 
folved to  begin  the  fiege  In  form.    In  the  mean  time, 
Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hoftilities  with  greater, 
fury  than  ever.    John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
fome  of  the  out- parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in ;  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuqjt  devaftations,  that  they 
feryed  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
faUIed  unanimoufly  againft  the  common  enemy  when~ 
ever  occafion  fervcd ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hoftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  eack 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.    Thefe  drew  ftill  nearer  to  the 
walls,  havingwith  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the 
ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  puUing  down 
all  the  houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  ftood  In  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara 
or  the  pool  of  ferpent&  j  in  whicli  work  fo  many 
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hands  were  employed,  that  they  finlfhed  it  in  four 
days. 

Whilft  this  was  doing,  Titus  fent  the  beficged  fome 
offers  of  peace  ;  and  Jofephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be 
the  meffenger  of  them  :  but  they  were  rejefted  with 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond  time  Nicaaor  and  Jo- 
fephus with  frefli  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  fhoulder  ;  upon  which  Titus  refolved  to 
begin  the  affault  in  good  earnell:,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  rafe  the  fuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  ufe 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againll  the  wall.  Every 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour;  the 
Romnns  began  to  play  their  engines  agalnft  the  city 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewLfe  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  tin- 
common  fury  :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ilius  :  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
liitle  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
flrufted  by  fome  Roman  deferters :  till  then,  their 
chief  faccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  failles; 
but  the  Roman  legion?,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  btfore  them,  made  terrible  havock.  The  leaft 
ftones  they  threw  were  near  ico  weight;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
galnfl  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifchief  on  thofe  that  ftood  at  fome  diftance  be- 
hind them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im- 
mediately ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufe,  difmlffed  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  (hot  ;  by  which  the  battering  rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againfl  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  ;  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  lafl  inclofure,  retired  be- 
hind the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of  A- 
pril,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caftle  of  Anto- 
nla,  and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
cloft  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams 
fo  furiouily,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to- 
wards the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  fhake.  The  men 
who  were  in  it,  made  a  iignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furrender;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si- 
mon word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  Vi'arm  recep- 
tion. Titus,  having  difcovered  their  ftratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  in 
the  tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  thcmfelves  into  the 
fiames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en- 
trance into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain- 
ing the  firfl  ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  Itreets 
to  be  demoliflied;  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  was  quickly  reftiiied;  and  the  at- 
tack renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
ried four  days  after  their  firft  repulfe. 

[  The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city, 
was  foon  followed  by  a  peftilence ;  and  as  thefe  two 

dreadful  Judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 
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faftious,  who,  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  deftroyed  Jews, 
fuch  quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  were  forced  to  --y— 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  cruel- 
ty. They  forced  their  houfes  ;  and,  If  they  found  any 
vlftuals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri-^ 
fing  them  of  It ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoft  every  where  the  cafe,  they 
put  them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provifion  concealed.  "  I  fliould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  iitipoflible  taflc,  were  I 
to  efiter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im- 
pious wretches  ;  it  will  be  fufficlent  to  fay,  that  I  da 
not  think,  that  fmce  the  creation  any  city  ever  fiuTcr- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  v/ith  men  Co 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs." 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool ;  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mufter- 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight  of 
the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it. 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrefli,  and  to  exhort  peace  rc* 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  byjc'^c^ 
obftlnately  perfifting  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.  But  this 
ftubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  inveftlves,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  at  which,  not  at  all  dif- 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence  :  but 
all  the  effect  it  wrought  on  them  was,  that  it  pre-- 
vailed  on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus's merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  pre- 
vent either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion. 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refentment  by  flight. 
This  wall,  which  was  near  40  ftadia  or  five  miles  in 
circuit,  was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo 
many  hands,,  that  it  was  finifhed  in  three  days  ;  by 
which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  to 
make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro'  the  ftreets. 
of  Jerufalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  flfeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  As- 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  fallies, 
Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to  in- 
JeA  a  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion; which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  a  prifoner- 
with  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  a (fu re  them,, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; . 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers^ 
tho'  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  fadtious,.. 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  tha^ 
errand.    A  greater  mifchlef  than  that  was,  that  even, 
thofe  who  tfcaped  fafc  to  the  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which, 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quan- 
tities of  gold;  infomuch  that  two  thoufand  of  thcni. 
were  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppo- 
fed  treafure.    Wben  Titus  was  apprifed  of  ihij  bar-? 
barity,  he  would  have  condemned  aU  thofe  bulcherincr 
wretches  to  death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fpare  them,  ajid  contented  himfelf 
P.  with.. 
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with  fending  a  proclamation  tlji'o' las  camp,  that  as 
many  as  Ihould  be  fufpeited  thenceforward  of  that  hor- 
rid viilany,  fhould  be  put  to  iinmediaU  death  :  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  from  it,  only  tliey 
did  it  more  privately  than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  this  while  the  defediion 
increafed  ftill  more  thro'  the  inhumanity  of  thefadlion 
within,  who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans  of 
their  ftarving  brethren  the  fubjedl  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  flieathing  of 
their  fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  under  pre- 
tence of  trying  their  fharpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
■nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people's  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ittatagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expecl  a  fpeedy  and  miracu- 
lous deliverance ;  and  this  iropofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precautions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famifhed 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor, 
'having  nothing  to  trull  to  but  the  Roman's  mercy  or 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
ary  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  unmercifully  fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  leaft  retiltance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 
now  forced,  though  in  the  moll  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfcf|  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  poulid  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  lelt 
the  noite  or  fmell  fliould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  a^d  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thcfe  were  re- 
duced  to  any  real  want  ol  provifions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder  ;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  (lores  in  referve.  It  was  upon 
this  fad  and  pinching  junfture,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
own  child.  ^jjg  red,uced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  iicwswas  fprcad  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror  and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexpreffible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themfclves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expeft  the  moll  terrible  efFeds  of  his  anger  againlt  the 
cpoor  rer.iains  of  their  nation ;  infomuch  that  they  be- 
gan to  envy  thofe  that  had  periflied  before  them,  and 
to  wilh  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expefled 
cataftrophe.  Their  fears  were  hut  too  jail;  fince  Ti- 
tus, at  the  very  firil  hearing  of  this  icihuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  "  Since 
(faid  he)  they  have  fo  often  refuted  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  vAir  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accurfed  me- 
tropolis under  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  (lioot 
his  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flcfli 
of  their  cirtldrtn,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  chool'e  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremities,  rather 
than  lay  down  th^ir  arms." 
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The  dreadful  a6:Kin  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  | 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purlued  their  at.  ^ 
tacks  with  frcOi  vigour,  made  themlelves  matters  of  |; 
the  fortrefs  Antouia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  fet  | 
fire  to  thofe  Itately  galleries  v/hich  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  left  they  Oiould  afford  an  eafy  paffage  to  the 
befiegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  railing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  haften  the  ficge,  and 
fave,  if  polfible,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
flruftnre  ;  but  his  pity  proved  ftill  worfe  and  worfe 
bellowed  on  thofe  obilinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
came the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it,  Titua  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fufiered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguifh  them 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did 
not  ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furren« 
der,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  dreadful  confeqnencea 
of  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  to  allure  them  that  it 
was  out  of  mere  compaflion  to  them  that  he  thus  ha- 
zarded his  own  life  to  fave  theirs :  he  received  one  day 
fuch  a  wound  in  his  head  by  a  ftone  from  the  battle- 
ments, as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jewa 
faliied  out  immediately,  to  have  feized  on  his  body  ; 
but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick  and  ftrong  for  them, 
and  carried  him  ofl". 

I3y  this  time  the  two  faftions  within,  but  efpecially  Jc 
that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple, 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uteu- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Jewilh  kings, 
by  Augullus,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofitorics 
of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  referved  to  accompany  the  ufual 
facrifices,  were  likewife  feized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufe  ;  and  the  lall  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  aa 
to  make  himfelf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  AU 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  were  Itill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  tbo' 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter  down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea- 
thens, and  were  ftill  expcfting  fome  fudden  and  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monfter  John, 
who  commanded  there,  either  feemed  confident  of  it, 
or  eife  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 
when  Jofephus  v>'3S  fent  for  the  laft  time  to  upbraid 
his  obllinately  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
miferable  remains  of  God's  people,  to  fudden  and 
fure  deftruftion,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the  bit- 
tereft  invectives  ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple  ;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  ihed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  aifured  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy  fur- 
render  and  dellrudion.    John  remained  as  inflexible 

as 
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as  if  all  the  propluts  had  affurtid  him  of  a  deliverance;  Augiilt  ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  havfng  given  Jews, 
till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of  orders  to  exlingnifh  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  de-  " 
that  ftately  edifice,  which  he  was  ftill  extremely  de-  termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  flioiild 
firous  to  fave,  vouchfafed  even  himfelf  to  fpeak  to  be  faved  or  demoliflied.  That  general  was  dill  for 
them,  and  to  ptrfuade  them  to  farrender.  But  the  the  former,  and  raoft  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat- 
fadtious,  looking  upon  this  condenfcenficn  as  the  ef-  ter ;  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
feds  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the  fcene  of  war  and  fiaus^hter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
more  furious  upon  It,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come  never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
to  thofe  extremities,  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour-  ftanding  :  but  when  they  found  Titus  llifHy  bent  on 
ed  to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the  prtferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againft  which  he  told 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  pafTage  towards  It  thro'  them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
the  caftle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of  his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguft  the  loth,  was 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled  ;  which  pro-  therefore  determined  for  a  general  affault  :  and  the 
ved  fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  took  him  up  feven  v^hole  night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defpei-ate  fallies  on 
days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the  the  Romans  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  thefe,  being  time- 
month  of  July.  ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  in- 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofe-  clofure. 
phus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for        But  whether  this  laft  Jewifn  effort  exafpcrated  the 

the  firft  time  fince  its  reftoration  by  the  brave  Judas  befiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 

Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the  pufiied  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 

temple  to  offer  it  up.    Titus  caufed  the  faftious  to  be  loldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire- 

feverely  upbraided  for  it;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up  brand,  and,  getting  on  his  comrade's  fiioulders,  threwr 

whom  he  would  to  perform  that  ofBce,  rather  than  fuf-  it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  furrounded  the  fane- 

fer  the  fervice  of  God  to  be  fet  afide  ;  and  then  chal-  tuary,  through  a  window.    This  immediately  fet  the 

lenged  him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple,  whole  north-fide  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  ftory,  on 

and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  fave  the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  beeti 

that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops,  formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    Titus,  who  was 

When  nothing  cotild  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to  gone  to  reft  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awakedl- 

fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  yielded  a  communi-  at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders-  to 

cation  between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The  have  the  fire  extinguifiied.    He  calledj  prayed,  threat^ 

Jews  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length;  ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  ;  the  con*- 

but  this  fecond  blaze,  which  was  likewlfe  encouraged  fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  bent 

by  the  befieged,  conlumed  about   14  more  ;  after  upon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 

which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  ftanding.    On  heard  nor  minded.    Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 

the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the  the  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  hk  orders,  weiie  bufy, 

v/fcftern  portico  with  ciimbuftible  matter,  made  a  kind  either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increafing  the  flames,^ 

of  flight ;  upon  which,  fome  of  th^  forwardtft  of  the  When  Titus  obfer^ed  that  all  his  endeavours  were 

Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire  vain,  he  entered  into  the  fanftiiary  and  the  moft  ho- 

to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many  ly  place,  in  which  he  found  ftill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 

of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  reft,  ven-  fils  and  other  ricfees  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 

turing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all  been  told  him  of  it.    Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 

but  one,  cruflied  to  death.  golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  fhew-bread,  the  altar 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the  of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the  of  the  law^,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tiftue  :  but  in 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got  the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufe,  in  all  proba- 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in-  bility,  they  had  not  made  a  frefti  ark  fince  that  of  So- 
to that  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat-  lonn.on  had  been  loft.  Upon  his  coming  cut  of  that 
ter  dovi'n  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinct  with  an  facred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
hciepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams  ged  thofe  that  had  ftaid  behind  to  come  out  ;  they  all 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time  ;  and  yet  fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
the  ftrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the  plating  off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off 
force  of  thefe  alfo^  tho'  others  of  his  troops  were  bufy  all  the  coftly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,-  info- 
in  fapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor  much  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  en- 
fapping  could  gain  ground,  they  beth.jught  them-  rich  himfelf  by  it. 

felves  of  fcaling  ;  but  were  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  the       An  horrid  maffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  a  A  dreadful 

attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  ftandards,  and  a  num-  great  many  thoufands  perilhed  ;  fome  Tsy  the  flames,  "^^^'^"'^ 

ber  of  men.    When  Titus  therefore  found  that  his  others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  great- 

defire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  coft  fo  many  er  number  by  the  enemy's  fword,  which  deftroy- 

lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated  ed  all  it  met  with,  without  diftlndion  of  age,  fex, 

with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the  metal  dropt  or  quality.    Among  them  were  upwards  of  6coo  per- 

down  in  the  melting.    The  flame  foon  communicated  fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a  falfe  pro- 

itfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries;  which  the  befieged  phet,  who  promifed  them  that  they  fhould  find  a- 
beheld  without  offering  to  ftop  It,  but  contented  them-  fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  dav. 
fclvcs  with  fending  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curfes    Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 

againft.  the  Romans.    This  was  done  on  the  eighth  oi  the  walls,  and  afterwards  threw  thcmfelves  oiithe.gene» 
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ral's  mercy;  but  were  anfwered  that  they  had  outllaid 
the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans  car- 
ried their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-hou- 
fes  of  the  place,  tho'  they  were  full  of  the  richeft  fur- 
niture, plate,  vefiments,  and  other  things  of  value, 
which  had  been  laid  up  in  thofe  places  for  fecurity. 
In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
till  they  had  deflroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  dellined 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigo- 
rous pufh,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  lead  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that 
there  was  no  pofiibility  left  for  them  to  get  out ;  which 
obliged  them  to  fecure  themfelvts  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  defire  a  parljey  with  Titus. 
They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodflted  and  ruin,  yet  they  fhould 
have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
leplicd,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves,  by  the 
moll  folemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender ;  and  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  which  infolence  fo  exafpe- 
lated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  Rand  to  their  defence  ;  for  that  not  one  of 
them  fhould  be  fpared,  fince  they  had  rejedled  his  laft 
offers  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  aban- 
doned the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell 
forthwith  on  plundering^  fetting  fire  every  where,  and 
murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whilll  the 
faftious,  who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews  who 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making 
for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on 
the  royal  palace  ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
20th  of  Augull  to  the  yth  of  September,  during 
which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub- 
imfTion  to  Titus.  The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo 
furioufly  on  the  favSlious,  that  they  were  t^ken  with  a 
fudden  panic;  and,  inftead  of  fleeing  into  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
uataken,  and  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  reduced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards  Si- 
loali,  with  a  defign  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city  ; 
but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
hide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few- 
trs,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci- 
ty was  fet  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti- 
tus. He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  malTacre  ;  but 
his  men  killed  all,  except  the  moft.  vigorous,  whom 
they  Ihut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  juft  mention- 
ed. Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  refervtd  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  for  Titus's  triumph ; 
and  fent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in- 
to Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci- 
ties of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on 
ihe  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour- 
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ed  by  wild  beads.  The  number  of  thofe  prifoners  J 
amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  11,000  more,  who 
were  either  ftarved  through  negledl,  or  ftarved  them- 
felves through  fuUennefs  and  defpalr. — The  whole  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  perifhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up- 
wards of  J  ,400,000. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 
caves,  woods,  wilderneffes,  common-fcwers,  &c.  of 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made.  Whilft  the 
foldiers  were  ftill  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vlfiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they 
killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  sma 
to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebels  Simon  Job 
and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  John,  being  pinched  with  hunger, 
foon  came  out ;  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtained 
it ;  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonraent. 
Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better  ftored,  held  out 
till  the  end  of  OAober,  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the  handfomeft  Jewifh  captives,  were  made  to  at- 
tend the  triumphal  chariot ;  after  which  Simon  was 
dragged  through  the  ftrcets  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death";  and 
John  was  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Three 
caftles  ftill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodion,  Ma- 
chaeron,  and  Maffada.  The  two  former  capitulated  ; 
but  Maflada  held  out.  The  place  was  exceedingly 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  well  ftored  with  all  end 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar- ga" 
rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Elea- 
zar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men- 
tioned. The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 
engines  and  battering-rams  againft  it,  bethought  him- 
felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a  high  and  ftrong  wall, 
and  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The 
wind  puflied  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againft  the  Jews, 
that  Eleazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them  firft  to  kill 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men 
by  lot,  who  fliould  kill  all  the  reft ;  and  laftly  oae  out 
of  the  furviving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf ;  on- 
ly this  laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  be- 
fore he  put  an  end  to  his  own  hfe.  All  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romans 
were  preparing  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly 
furprifed  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On 
this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  two  wo- 
men, who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  an  aquedu6l, 
came  forth  and  acquainted  them  with  the  defperate 
cataftrophe  of  the  befieged. 

Thus  ended  the  Jewifli  nation  and  worfiiip  ;  nor 
have  they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalleft  jt 
footing  in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  the 
other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part  ^' 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
continue  their  vain  expeftations  of  a  Mefliah  to  deli- 
ver them  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  they  are  fal- 
len ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worftiip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  of  Mofes  ; 
but  they  have  added  a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
different  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  maffacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahome- 
tans and  Pagans  than  by  Chriftians.  Since  the  revi- 
val 
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every  15  days.  When  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it  to 
excefs  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fbmetimes  do  this  with 
a  religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  bipod  of  Chrift.  They 
buy  their  wives ;  and  the  market-price  is  200  crowns 
for  all  women,  handfomc  or  not,  without  diftinftion. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  ftood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  i  Kings  xxi.  18.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee  (Jofhua  xix. )  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
towns  of  Iflachar. — The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  run- 
ning from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  twa 
mountains ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Hermon,  near  mount  Tabor  ;  the  other  Gilboa :  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  mod 
eaftern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  Is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  In 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabi- 
net of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library  ;  23  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Glaris.  E.  Lou. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  I  o. 

IGLAW,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufaftory 
of  good  cloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Brin,  and  80  fouth-eaft  of 
Prague.    E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGNATIA,  In  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogymla 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  long  ;  the  fruit  an 
unilocular  plum,  with  many  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  ef  India.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  contains  the  feeds  called  St  Ignatius' s  beans. 

The  beft  account  of  the  plant  that  has  yet  appeared, 
Is  that  fent  by  father  Camelli  to  Ray  and  Petiver,  and 
publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions  for  the  year 
1 699  :  he  obferves,  that  It  grows  in  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  and  winds  itfelf  about  the  talleft  trees  to  the 
top ;  that  it  has  large,  ribbed,  bitter  leaves,  a  flower 
like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a  fruit  larger  than 
a  melon.  Some  refemble  the  fruit  to  a  pomegranate, 
probably  from  mifapplying  Camelli's  words.  The  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  glolTy,  ^blackifh,  green,  and  as 
It  were  marbled  (hell,  under  which  is  lodged  another 
of  a  ftony  hardnefs  :  within  this  is  contained  a  foft, 
beTng  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of  Mahomet,  and  yellow,  bitterifh  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  feeds  or  beans, 
are  never  circumcifed  but  when  they  are  forced  to  It.  to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  covered  with  a 
They  are  extremely  Ignorant,  and  believe  both  the   filvery  down. 

bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them  ;  The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtues 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places  of  attributed  to  thefe  feeds  by  the  Indians;  but  expe- 
religious  worfhip.  rience  has  ihown  that  they  are  dangerous.    Konig  re- 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confifts  of  fome   lates,  that  a  perfon,  by  drinking  fome  of  a  fpirituoua 


val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  Increafe  of  humanity  which  hath  taken 
place  almoft  all  over  the  globe.  It  Is  faid,  that  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  llkewife  all  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
picions  againft  them,  that  in  the  year  1 348,  a  fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  faid  that  they  had  polfoned  the  fprings  and 
wells ;  In  confequence  of  which  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  were  cruelly  maflacred.  In  1492,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  ftiort, 
they  were  every  where  perfecuted,  oppteffed,  and  moft 
rigoroufly  treated. 

In  this  enllghted  period  a  more  generous  fyftem  Is 
taking  place.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  moft  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  In  that  country.  Poland  Is 
about  granting  them  very  great  privileges  and  Immu- 
nities ;  England,  Holland,  and  Pruflia  tolerate  and 
proteft  them  ;  and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fome  re- 
ftriftions,  for  which  an  cdift  has  lately  pafled  :  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  fome  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  ftill,  how- 
ever, totally  averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans  ;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chrlftlans. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fe6t  Inhabiting  Turky 
and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara- 
bian prince,  who  flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  for  which  reafon  he  Is  reckoned  a  parri- 
cide, and  his  folloivers  hereitcs.  There  are  about 
20,000  Jezides  In  Turky  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks  ;  and  diftlnguifhed  only  by  their  (hirts,  which 
aie  not  flit  at  the  neck  Hke  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  In  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
dcfcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  faft 
of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order ;  and  thefe  are 
called  Fakirs. 

The  Turks  exadl  exceffive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies  ;  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
mujfulman  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftlans, 


fongs  In  honour  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  r'^ligion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
ftiould  refent  the  injury.  If  ever  he  fliould  come  to  be  In 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they  think  poffibk  ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Peacock.  They  bury  their  dead  in  tht  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  ftftival,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  deceafed  Into  heavtn  They  go  in  com- 
,panies  like  the  Arabians,  and  change  thtlr  habitations 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


tinfture  of  them  Inftead  of  aqua  vitje,  was  thrown  Into 
ftrong  convulfions  ;  and  Dr  Grim,  that  a  dram  of  the 
feed  In  fubftance  occafioned,  for  a  time,  a  total  depri- 
vation of  the  fenfes.  Others  mention  violent  vomitings 
and  purgings  from  Its  ufe.  Neumann  hath  obferved 
Intermitting  fevers  removed  by  drinking,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  paroxyfm,  an  infufion  of  fome  grains  of 
the  bean  made  in  carduus  water  :  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, from  hence  to  look  upon  this  medicine  as  an  unl- 
verfal  febrifuge,  or  to  ufe  it  indifcrlmlnatel). 

T  Thefe 
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Ij^natlus.  Thefe  beans  (for  fo  cuftom  requires  that  we  fliould 
^"■^  call  them)  arc  about  the  fize  of  a  moderately  large  nut- 
meg ;  in  figure  fomewhat  roundilh,  but  extremely  ir- 
regular, fcarcely  any  two  being  entirely  alike,  full  of 
unequal  depreflions  and  prominences  j  in  colour,  ex- 
ternally yellowilh  brown,  but  when  the  outer  iliin  is 
taken  off,  of  a  blackifli  brown,  and  in  part  quite 
blackifh  ;  in  confiftence  hard  and  compact  as  horn,  fo 
as  not  to  be  reducible  into  a  powdery  form,  but  by 
cutting  or  rafping  :  for  all  their  hardiiefs,  however, 
they  are  not  proof  againft  worms.  When  frefh,  they 
have  fomewhat  of  a  muH-cy  fmell,  which  by  age  is  loft  : 
their  taftc  is  very  bitter,  refembled  by  fome  to  that  of 
centaury. 

According  to  fomc,  it  is  from  this  plant  that  the 
CoLUMBO  root  is  obtained. 

IGNATIUS  Loyola,  (canonized),  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  arder  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Loyola,  in  Bifcay,  1491  ;  and  became 
firft  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
ofSctr  in  his  army.  In  this  lail  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour ;  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  liege  of  Pompeluna,  in  1521.  To  this  circum- 
flance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin  ;  for,  while  he  was 
1  tinder  cui'e  of  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  Saints  was  put 
■into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
^lilitary  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion.  His  firft  de- 
vout exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  bleffed  vir- 
gin as  her  knight :  he  then  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy.  Land  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  conti- 
nued his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.  After  this  he 
■went  to  Paiis;  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  order,  the  inftitutes  of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objeftions  to  them, 
but  at  latt  confirmed  the  inftitution  in  1540.  The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  difciples  two  famous 
books  ;  I.  Spiritual  exercifes  ;  2.  Conftitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.  But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe  avowed  inftitutes  contain  many  privileges  ob- 
noxious to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moft  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules  intitled  Monlta  fecre- 
ta,  which  were  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century  ;  and  moft  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conftitutions,  to  Laynex,  the  fecond  general 
of  the  order. 

Ignatius  (St),  furnamed  Theophrajtus.,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apwftle  and  evangelift  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the  a- 
poftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inftruAed  in  the  dod^rines  of  Chriftianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  biftiop  of  Antioch,  by 
thofe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted  Chriftianity  in  that 
city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were  firft  called  Chrijlians: 
Antioch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
well  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors.  In  this  impor- 
tant feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafe-guard  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
fluftied  with  a  viftory  which  he  had  lately  obtained  o- 
ver  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for 
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a  war  againft  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.    He  en-  fgnstiuj. 

tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a  tri- 
umph  ;  and,  as  his  firft  ci  re  ufually  was  about  the  con- 
cernments  of  religion,  he  began  prefently  to  inquire 
into  that  affair.  Chriftianity  had  by  this  time  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  and 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had  already- 
commenced  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  he  now  refolved  to 
carry  on  here.  However,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a 
mild  difpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againft  them  if  convided,  yet  he  forbad  them 
to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  ftay  to  be  ftnt  for,  of  his- 
own  accord  prefented  himfelf  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  paffed  a  long  and  particular  difcourfe  be- 
tween them,  wherein  the  emperor  expreffing  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  the  bifhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innocency,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  The  if- 
fue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  paffed  upon  him,  Tha^  being  incurably  over- 
tun  with  fuperttition,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by  fol- 
diers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beafts. 

He  was  firft  conducted  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  diftance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  biftiop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  vifited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Afian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  that  kind- 
nefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  feveral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
fians,  Magnefians,  and  Trallians,  befidcs  the  Romans* 
for  their  isftruction  and  eftabhftiment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
of  thefe  was  addreffed  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  ftate,  and  paflionate  de- 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  haftening  to  accomphfh. 

His  guard,  a  httle  impatient  of  their  ftay,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  leffer  Phry- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  tyins  of  old  Troy  ;  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refreftied  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfecution  ceafing  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpefts  to  him  ;  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna ;  and,  to- 
gether with  this  laft,  as  Eufebius  relates,  he  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
iflfpedion  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia  ;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  ent-ertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  conduced  forwards  on  their 
journey,  pafRng  on  foot  through  Macedonia  and  Epi- 
ru3,  till  they  came  to  Epidanium,  a  city  of  Dalma- 
tia  ;  where  again  taking  ftiipping,  they  failed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy ;  dire6ling  their  courfe  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fea  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome  :  but  this  wifh  was  not 
complied  with  ;  and,  after  a  ftay  of  24  hours,  a  prof- 
perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port,, 
the  great  harbour  and  ftation  for  their  navy,  built 
near  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16  mile*. 
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from  Rome  ;  whither  the  martyr  longed  to  come,  as 
much  defirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his 
keepers/  weary  of  their  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end 
of  their  journey.  " 

The  Chriftians  at  Rome,  daily  expeaing  his  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor- 
dingly received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  forrow  ; 
but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  poffibly  the 
populace  might  be  taken  oS  from  defiring  his  death, 
he  expreffed  a  pious  indignation,  intreating  them  to 
caft  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might 
hinder  him,  now  he  was  haftenirg  to  his  crown.  There 
are  many  fuch  expreffions  as  this  in  his  epiftle  to  the 
Romans,  which  plainly  fliow  that  he  was  highly  am- 
bitious of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  does  not 
uppear  that  he  ralhly  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A- 
rnong  other  expreffions  of  'his  ardor  for  fuffering,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  beafts  had  feared  and  refufed  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conduded 
to  R6me,  he  was  prefented  to  the  piaefeft,  and  the 
emperor's  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray- 
ers for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  I'hat 
his  puniflimcnt  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub- 
lic, one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa- 
turnalia, and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ;  at  which 
time  it  was  their  cuftom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  confllds  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beafts.  Accordingly,  on  the  i$th 
kal.  January,  i.  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  few  of  the  hardeft  of  his  bones.  Thefe 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey  ;  and  being  tranf- 
ported  to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
without  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  ;  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodofnis,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Ty- 
cheqn,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic genius  of  it,  but  now  confecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  ftands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicene 
fathers,  who  have  occafionally  dehvered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrift,  whom  he  calls 
the  Son  of  God,  and  his  eternal  Word.  He  is  alfo  reck- 
oned the  great  champion  of  the  do£trine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  diftina  and  fuperior  to  that  of  priejl 
«nd  deacon.  And  one,  the  molt  important,  ufe  of  his 
writings  refpcds  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
preffions as  they  Hand  at  this  day. — Archbifhap  Ulh- 
er's  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  beft  :  yet  there  is  a  frcfher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
fterdam,  wheie,  befide  the  beft  notes,  there  are  the 
differtations  of  Uflier  and  Pearfon. 

St  Ignatius^  Bean.    See  Ignatia. 

IGNIS  FATUus,  a  kind  of  hght,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
an  eleftric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
maifhy  places,  and  near  ftagnating  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  ftill  by  the  _  fuperftitious 
believed,  to  have  fomething  ominous  in  its  nature. 
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and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There 
have  been  inllances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  thcfe 
lights  into  mar(hy  places,  where  they  have  perifhed  ; 
whence  the  names  of  Ignis  fatuus,  Will-nuith-a-tvifp^ 
and  Jack-'with  a-lanthorn^  as  if  this  appearance  was 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mifchief  of 
that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light 
and  Meteor. 

IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  fire  to 
any  fubftance  ;  but  the  fenfe  is  commonly  reftrained 
to  that  kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  flame,  fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals, 
ftones,  and  other  folid  fubftances. 

The  effefts  of  ignition  are  firft  to  diffipate  what  I« 
called  the  phlogijlon  of  the  ignited  fubftance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  afhes.  Vitrification  next  fol- 
lows ;  and  laftly,  the  fubftance  is  totally  diffipated  in 
vapour.  All  thefe  effects,  however,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  'vacuo  the  phlogifton  of  any 
fubftance  cannot  be  diffipated.  Neither  can  a  body 
which  is  totally  deftitute  of  philogifton  be  ignited  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it  ? 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogifton  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  aftion  of  the  external  air  upon 
it ;  but  when  the  phlogifton  is  totally  gone,  the  air 
always  deftroys,  indeadof  augmenting,  the  heat.  Phi- 
lofophers  have  therefore  been  greatly  embarraffed  in  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  ignition.  See  Phlogiston. 

IGNOBILES,  amongft  the  Romans,  was  the  defig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  ufing  piftures 
and  ftatues.    See  Jus  Imaginis. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  of  puniftiment  amohgfl; 
the  Romans,  whereby  the  offender  fuffered  public 
fliame,  either  by  virtue  of  the  prastor's  cdift,  or  by 
order  of  the  cenfor.  This  punifhment,  belides  the 
fcandal,  deprived  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  bearing 
any  offices,  and  almoft  all  other  liberties  of  a  Roman 
citizen. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law  is  a  word  properly  u- 
fed  by  the  grand  inqueft  empanelled  in  the  inquifi- 
tion  of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confideration, 
when  as  they  miflike  their  evidence  as  defc  6tive  or  toe* 
weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment  ;  the  effeft  of 
which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  party  for  that  fault  is  thereby  ftopped,  and  he 
delivered  without  farther  anfwer.  It  hath  a  refem- 
blance  with  that  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  where 
the  judges,  when  they  abfolved  a  perfon  accuftd,  did 
write  yl.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  that  purpofe, 
i.  e.  abfohimus  ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  they  wrote 
C.  I.  e.  condemnamus ;  if  they  found  the  caufe  difficult 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  A^.  L.  i.  e.  non  liquet. 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  abfence  of  know- 
ledge. The  caufes  of  igaorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three,  i.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  difcoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas  we 
have.  3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Ignorance,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  Is  ufed  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  fuch  grofs  ignorance  prevailed  among  thje 
Romans,  that  few  of  the  citizenscould  read  or  wiite,and 
T  2  the 
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l^norarce  the  alphabet  was  almoft  unknown.  During  three  ages 
-  ,  .  there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
^  ^  '  ■  diildren  had  was  taught  them  by  their  parents ;  and  how 
little  that  was  maybe partlyconcluded  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  nail  was  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnusy  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  affift  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
ing the  years,  becaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  Dictator^  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignorance,  or  miftake,  in  law,  a  defeft  of  will, 
whereby  a  pt^rfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  aA,  he  does  that  which 
is  unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  afting 
feparately,  there  is  not  that  conjundtion  between  them 
which  is  ncceifary  to  form  a  criminal  aft.  But  this 
muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miftake  of  faft,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by  miftake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  adtion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  fo;  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  perfon  of  difcretion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorant'ta  juris 
quod  qui/que  tenetur  Jcirey  nem'inem  excufat,  is  as  well  the 
maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta. 

MudlauANA.    See  Muraena. 

IHOR,  Johor,  or  jfot%  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car- 
ried off  the  cannon  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  in  polfelTion  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  93.  55. 
N.  Lat.  I.  15. 

JIB,  the  foremoft  fail  of  a  fliip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro- 
longed by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore-top  maft- 
head.    See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fidc- 
wind,  but  efpecially  when  the  (hip  is  cloje  hauled,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  ;  and  its  effort  in  fij/^/ng- 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
fhip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

jfiB-Boom,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  fcrving  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib.  and  the  ftay  of  the  fore- 
top-gallant  maft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top  maft,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom  irons, 
or  by  one  boom  iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowfprit ;  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a 
ttrong  laftiing  within,  inftead  of  a  boom- iron,  which 
is  o-enerally  the  method  of  fccuring  it  in  fmall  mer- 
chant-fliips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  as  ©ccafion  requires  ;  which  is.  ufually  prac- 
tifed  when  the  fliip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might 
very  foon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  veffels 
which  are  moored  therein,  or  paffing  by  under  fail. 

JIB-BEL-AuREz,,  the  moQs  aurafuis  of  the  middle 
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age,  an  aflemblage  of  many  very  rocky  mountains  In 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
met  with  a  race  of  people  much  fairer  in  the  com- 
plexion than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of 
Britain  :  their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  :  they 
maintain  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  favage  dif- 
pofition,  fo  that  our  traveller  found  it  difficult  to  ap- 
proach them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia ; 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  ftraw  ;  and 
are,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Vandals  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  defcended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thefe  moun- 
tains. They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boaft  that  their  anceftors  were  Chriftlans.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  injN.  Lat.  28"  o'  i'  E.  Long.  39°  16  45  ', 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefome,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  eaftward  is  a  defert  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  lung 
bundles  of  fpartum  or  bent  grafs  put  together  like 
fafcines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butter.  *'  There  is  no  ftirring  out  of  tlie  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlefsfor  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  fouth-fide  by  the  fea,  whete  there  is  a  number 
of  ftinking  pools  of  ftagnant  water,  which  contributes 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome." 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  vaft  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned 
by  the  India  trade;  which,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  paffes  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  eaft.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfelf  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  cuftoms  are  immediately  fent  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  (heriff  of  Mecca  and  his  de- 
pendents, "  The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  paffes  on  as  rapidly  to  the 
fhips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townfmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  ;  moft  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  laft  fix  weeks),  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion. 

From  this  fcarcity,  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  "  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more ;  and  from  this 
caufe  ai'ifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  un- 
married women." 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  ftrange  to  our  traveller.  "  Nine  fhips 
(lays  he)  were  there  from  India  ;  fome  of  them  worth, 
I  fuppofe,  2oo,oool.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chriftian 
dares  go  whilH  the  contineat  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 
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cfcapc,  ofFers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of 
thefe  nine  ihips  himfelf ;  another  of  the  fame  call 
comes  and  fays  he  will  buy  none  unlefs  he  has  them 
all.  The  famplcs  are  fhown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
whole  nine  (hips  are  catried  into  the  wildeft  parts  of 
Arabia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wifh  to 
truft  himfelf  alone  in  the  field,  This  is  not  all ;  two 
India  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price ; 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Ma- 
hometans nor  Chriflians,  but  have  credit  with  both. 
They  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  (hawl 
which  they  carry  on  their  flioulder  like  a  napkin,  and 
fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indifferent  converfation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  ferious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  20  minutes 
fptut  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  fhawl, 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  (hips,  without 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fubje(Sl,  or 
pen  or  ink  ufed  in  any  iliape  whatever.  There  never 
was  one  inftance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  fales. 
But  this  is  not  all }  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fnpport  him  but 
his  charadler,  becomes  refponfible  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money. 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his 
feal  upon  the  firing  that  tics  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags  ;  and  in  India  it  is 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  lafls. 

The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
numberlefs  fhoals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  rocks,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them  ;  but  in  the 
harbour  itfelf  fliips  may  ride  ftcure,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  going 
out  ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  Very  Hcilful,  accidents  are  ne- 
ver known  to  happen.  The  charts  of  this  harbour,  as 
Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous. 
While  he  flaid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Captain 
Thornhill  to  make  a  new  chart  of  tlie  harbour ;  but 
finding  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by  another  gentle- 
man. Captain  Newland,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the 
ftrongefl  terms  agaiiiil  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays 
can  be  of  no  ufe,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  he  gives  it  as 
a  charafteriflic  of  the  Red  fea,  "  fcarce  to  have 
foundings  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on 
both  fides  ;  whilfl  afhore,  foundings  are  hardly  found 
a  boat  length  from  the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will 
add,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  ifland  on  which  I  ever 
■was,  where  the  boltfprit  was  not  over  the  land,  while 
there  were  no  foundings  by  a  line  heaved  over  the 
ftern.  Of  all  the  vefTels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had 
their  log- lines  properly  divided,  and  yet  all  were 
fo  fond  of  their  fuppofed  accuracy,  as  to  aver  they 
had  kept  their  courfe  within  five  leagues  between  In- 
dia and  Babelmandel.  Yet  they  had  made  no  eflima- 
tion  of  the  currents  without  the  llraits,nor  the  different 
very  flrong  onesfoon  after  pafTmg  Socotra;  their  half- 
minute  glaffes,  upon  a  medium,  ran  57  feconds  ;  they 
had  made  no  obfeivations  on  the  tides  or  currents  in 
the  Red  fea,  either  in  the  channel  or  in  the  inward 
paffage  ;  yet  there  is  deliaeated  in  this  map  a  courfe  of 
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Captain  Newland's,  which  he  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  full  of  (harp  angles  and  Ihort  ftretches ; 
you  would  think  every   yard  was   meafured   and » 
founded  !" 

JIG.    See  Music,  n°  252. 

JIN.    See  Genu. 

IKKNILD  STREET,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways 
which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stratum 
Icenorum.,  becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  Icen'tt 
who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
fliire. 

ILA,  Ilay,  or  IJla,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land, lying  to  the  welt  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  28  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  18  in  breadth  from  eafl 
to  welt.  On  the  eaft  fide,  it  is  full  of  mountains  co- 
vered with  heath ;  to  the  fouthward,  the  la^nd  is  tole- 
rably well  cultivated.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants 
have  found  great  plenty  of  limeftone,  and  lead- mines 
are  worked  in  three  different  places.  The  only  har- 
bour in  IHa  is  at  Lochdale,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
ifland.  Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  ftored 
with  trout,  eels,  and  falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch 
Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little 
ifle  of  that  name  in  the  middle.  Here  the  great  lord 
of  the  ifles  once  refided  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty; 
but  his  palaces  and  ofiices  are  now  in  ruins.  Inflead 
of  a  throne,  Macdonald  ftood  on  a  ftone  feven  fett 
fquare,  in  which  there  was  an  impreffion  made  to  re- 
ceive his  feet ;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by 
the  bifhop  of  Argyle  and  feven  inferior  prielts,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  chieftains.  This  ftone  (till  exifts.  The 
ceremony  (after  the  new  lord  had  collected  his  k'nx- 
dred  and  vaffals)  was  truly  patriarchal.  After  putting 
on  his  armour,  his  helmet,  and  his  fword,  he  took  an 
oath  to  rule  as  his  anceftors  had  done  ;  that  is,  to  go- 
vern as  a  father  would  his  children  :  his  people  in  re- 
turn fwore  that  they  would  pay  the  fame  obedience  to 
him  as  children  would  to  their  parent.  The  domi- 
nions of  this  potentate,  about  the  year  1586,  confifted 
only  of  Ilay,  Jura,  Knapdale,  and  Cantyre  :  fo  redu- 
ced were  they  from  what  they  had  been  before  the  de- 
privation of  the  great  earl  of  Rufs  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  Near  this  is  another  little  ifle,  where  he 
affembled  his  council,  Ilanna  CorJle,  or  "  the  ifland  of 
council;"  where  13  judges  conitantly  fat  to  decide 
differences  among  his  fubjeds  ;  and  received  for  their 
trouble  the  I  ith  part  of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried 
before  them.  In  the  firft  ifland  were  buried  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles ;  but  their  own 
perfons  were  depoGted  in  the  more  facred  ground  of 
lona.  On  the  fhores  of  the  lakg  are  fome  marks  of 
the  quarters  of  his  Carnauch  and  Gtlli  glajesy  "  the  mi- 
litary of  the  ifles:"  the  firft  lignifying  a  flrong  man, 
the  laft  a  grim- looking  fellow.  The  firft;  were  light- 
armed,  and  fought  with  darts  and  daggers;  the  lad 
with  fliarp  hatchets,  Thefe  are  the  troops  that  Shnke- 
fpeare  alludes  to,  when  he.  fpcaks  of  a  Donald,  who 

 From  the  Weftern  Ifles 

Of  Kernes  and  oallow-glaffes  was  fupplicd. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  houf: 
and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-air- 
daal:  a  ftrong  caltle  on  a  rock  in-  the  fea,  at  Duiw- 
waik,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  country  ; ,  for  they 
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made  tliis  iflanil  their  reficl«nce  after  their  expulfion 
from  that  of  Man  in  1304. — There  is  a  tradition,  that 
while  the  Ifie  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
iflcs,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  this  coun- 
try :  thofe  in  filver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  ttill  called 
Crcig-a-tiione,  or  "the  rock  of  the  iilver-rent the 
other,  Creg-a-nairgid,  or  "  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind." 
Thefe  lie  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbour  on  the  foulh  hde  of  this  ifland.  There  are 
feveral  forts  built  on  the  ifles  in  frefli- water  lakes,  and 
divers  caverns  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which 
have  been  ufed  occafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The 
ifland  is  divided  into  four  parifhes,  viz.  Kildalton, 
Kilaron,  Kilchoman,  and  Kilmenie.  The  produce  is 
corn  of  different  kinds;  fuch  as  bear,  which  fometimea 
yields  eleven  fold;  and  oats  fix-fold.  Much  flax  is 
raifed  here,  and  about  L.2000  worth  fold  out  of  the 
ifland  in  yarn,  which  might  better  be  manufaftured 
on  the  fpot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  natives.  Not- 
withilanding  the  excellency  of  the  land,  above  L.  1000 
worth  of  meal  is  annually  imported.  Ale  is  frequent- 
ly made  in  this  ifland  of  the  young  tops  of  heath, 
mixing  two-thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt, 
fometimes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this 
liquor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pifts  ;  but  when  that 
nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of  ma- 
king it  perifhed  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred  here,  and  about  1700  arc  annually  exported  at 
the  price  of  50  fhillings  each.  The  ifland  is  often 
overilocked,  and  numbers  die  in  March  for  want  of 
fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are  houfed ;  cattle  of 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle-horfes,  run  out  du- 
ring winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be» 
tween  feven  and  eight  fliouland.  About  700  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  in  the  fifliery:  the  reft  are 
gentlemen- farmers,  and  fubtenants  or  fervants.  The 
women  fpin.  The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind;  the  fixth 
part  of  the  crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis:  the  ma- 
Iter  gives  them  the  feed  for  the  flrft  year,  and  lends 
them  horfes  to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by 
Mr  Pennant  f,  are  ftots,  weefcls,  otters,  and^  hares  : 
the  laft  fmall,  dark-coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The 
birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game, 
and  a  very  few  ptarmigans,  Red-breafted  goofanders 
breed  on  the  fhore  among  the  loofe  ftones,  wild  geefe 
in  the  moors,  and  herons  in  the  ifland  in  Loch-guirm. 
The  tifli  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  bal- 
lan,  lump-fifh,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that 
rare  fifh  the  lepadogafter  of  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm 
in  the  heath ;  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of 
their  flinging  with  their  forked  tongues;  that  a  fword 
on  which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hifs  in  water  liktr  a 
red-hot  ii-on  ;  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  ordure  is 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an- 
cient diverfions  and  fuperftitions  are  ttill  preferved:  the 
laft  indeed  are  almoft  extinft,  or  at  moil  lurk  only  a- 
mongfl  the  very  meantft  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at- 
tended with  fports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  a^lors  often  changed  their 
dreffcs  fuitably  to  their  characters.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
drama  was  hiftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory. — The 
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power  of  fdfcination  is  as  ftrongly  believed  here  as  it 
was  by  the  fliepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old. 

hefcki  quis  teneros  ocul'n  milA  fafitnat  ao-iios? 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  affects  more  the 
milch-cows  than  lairibs.  If  the  good  houfewife  per- 
ceives the  effefh  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
flie  takes  as  much  milk  as  flie  can  drain  from  the  en- 
chanted herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
httle).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  addi 
to  them  flints  and  untempered  fteel  :  after  that  flie 
fecures  the  door,  and  invokes  the  three  facred  perfons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  agony,  that  flie  comes 
niUitig- willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot:  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms;  the  witch  rettores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  difordtr  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil- eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  immerging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and  if  the  cowa 
ai-e  fupernaturally  afliatd,  it  inftantly  diilills  blood. 
The  unfuccefsful  lover  revenges  himfclf  on  his  happy- 
rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  fliepherd  Al- 
phehbeeus,  and  exadlly  fimilar  : 

l\eSie  tribus  nodis  ternos,  Amarylli,  Colores: 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
ties  three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the 
moft  cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but 
the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  harm,  ftands  at  the  altar 
with  an  untied  Ihoe,  and  puts  a  fixpence  beneath  hia 
foot. 

Hiftory  furniflies  very  fevir  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Hay.  It  feems  toliave  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  as  being  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  go- 
vernment  of  the  refl  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan  the 
Norwegian,  after  his  conqueft  of  that  ifland  in  1066, , 
retired  and  finiihed  his  days  in  Hay.  There  are  more 
Danifh  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this  ifland 
than  any  other  :  almoft  all  the  prtfcnt  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them;  fuch  as  Perlibus,  Tonidale, 
Torribolfe,  and  the  like.  On  the  reti-eat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fucceflTors  the  loi-ds  of  the 
ifles  ;  and  continued,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their  defcendants  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  pofTelTion  of  a  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,  in  the  year  1598,  the  fame  who  won  the 
battle  of  Traii-dhruinard.  His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.  who  diredled  the  lord  of  Macleod, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  Macneiles  of  Barra, 
to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invalion.  The  ri- 
val par-ties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
arow ;  a  fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo- 
nalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  efcaped  to  Spain;  but  returned  in  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow  ;  and  in  him  expii-ed  the  laft  of  the  great 
Macdonalds.  Bat  the  king,  irritated  by  the  dillur- 
bances  raifed  by  private  wars,  waged  between  thefe  and 
other  clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  llerling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  The 

ifland 
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»  ifland  was  granted  to  Sir  John  as  a  reward  for  his 

undertaking  the  conquett  ;  but  the  family  considered 
it  as  a  dear  acquifition,  by  the  lofs  of  many  gallant 
followers,  and  by  the  expencea  incurred  in  fupport 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfliire  in  Eng- 
land, ftated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  129  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  caftle,  and 
ftands  on  the  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are 
fonietimes  dug  up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the 
ruins  and  from  two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was 
once  a  large  place,  and  encompaifed  with  a  double  wall. 
It  alfo  had  fcveral  parilh  churches,  though  now  bjt 
one.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve 
burgeffes  are  lords  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  affizes  for  the  county  were  fixed  here, 
which  have  fince  been  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, and  Bridgewatcr.  The  knights  of  the  (hire  are 
always  chofen  here,  and  it  is  the  place  for  the  county- 
courts  and  jail.  On  the  latter  io  Its  chief  dependence, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very  polite.  It  is  noted  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  Roger  the  famous  Friar  Ba- 
con.   Ilchefter  is  an  e^irldom  in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFCNSO  (St),  a  celebrated  royal  refidence 
of  Spain,  diltant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It 
was  eredled  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midft  of  a  folitary 
wood,  and  in  the  bofora  of  fteep  mountains.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing 
magnificent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior 
appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  elegance. 
Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a 
parterre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  marble  ftatues,  and 
a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations, 
may  be  compared  with  the  finefi;  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpeft,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
fhade  the  palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply 
the  rcfervoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  ef  fupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  difFufing 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  recompence  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  inude  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af- 
fords every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummics  of  neighbouring 
■mountains  ;  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  moll 
agreeable  efFefl.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap- 
pear the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  molt  ele- 
vated of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  faftened 
to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  diftance  it  is  perhaps 
defedtive,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda  ; 
and  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  motl  re- 
markable of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 
elt  in  "  Genius  (fays  M.  Boiu-goannef )  prefided  at  the 
^'  compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  ereft,  furrounded  by  his 
marine  court.    His  attitude,  his  threatening  couute- 
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nance,  and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce  ^l^cf^ 
that  he  has  juft  impofed  filence  on  the  mutinous  waves; 
and  the  calm  which  reigns  in  the  bafon,  defended 
from  every  wind  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  fecm  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
iifued  his  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this 
filent  water,  under  the  (hade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  I  fail  to  recoiled  the  famous  ^os  Ego  ! 

"  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  fiieaves,  fome  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  direftion,  Jail  from  the  hoarfe  throats  of  the 
Lycian  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
fpouting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cryftal ;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
rounded by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
all  the  chafte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters  ;  the 
fpeotator  imagines  he  hears  the  whiftling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentary  deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 
The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  fingle  jet-d'eau, 
which  rife  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  diltance  of  feve- 
ral leagues  round  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature^ 
and  falls  in  a  gentle  fiiower  upon  the  gazing  fpefta- 
tors.  There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St 
Ildefonfo,  whence  the  eye  t^kes  in  the  whole  of  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is 
delighted  with  the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The 
traveller  who  wifhes  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once, 
muft  take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front 
of  the  king's  apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the 
foliage  are  contrived  two  large^arbours,  from  the  top 
of  which  are  feen  tewenty  cryilal  columns  rifing  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing 
their  refplendent  whitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage,  uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  the  rulUing  of 
the  branches,  and  refrefhing  and  embalming  the  air  : 
if  the  traveller  here  experience  no  pleafing  fenfations^ 
let  him  return  home,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling 
either  the  beauties  of  art  or  nature. 

"  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  au- 
thor) my  enthufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mlHa- 
ken ;  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  refervoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  waters.  Ke  will  have  to  climb  for 
fome  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived  at  the  long 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  gardens ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  cattle.  To  the  vail  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difcovered  but 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight ;  thefe  alone  pre- 
vent you  from  difcoverjng  the  Pyrenees.  Obferve  the 
fteeple,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  the 
parifli  church  of  St  Ildefonfo  \  but,  in  reality,  it  i» 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  diftance.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  pafled,  become  nar- 
rower to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourfelf  clofe  to  the 
royal  habitation  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres^ 
have  all  difappearcd  ;  you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  veffel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feern 
to  ftand,  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Af- 
terward turn  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  lake  behind 

you;. 
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tldefonfo,  you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
■  we  call  our  Englifh  gardens,  merely  ape  the  diforder 
of  nature.  Nature  herfelf  has  traced  them,  except  on 
the  fide  where  you  ftand.  This  ftraight  alley  is  uni- 
ted at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrounds  the  re- 
fervoir.  The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refer- 
voir,  and  thence  defcend  by  a  thoufand  invifible  tubes 
to  other  refervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns 
or  flieets  upon  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were 
ftrangers.  The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearncfs,  come 
to  fliim  and  agitate  their  cryftal  The  image  of  the 
tufted  woods  which  furround  them  is  reflefted  from 
their  immoveable  furface,  as  is  alfo  thatof  fome  fimple 
and  rural  houfes,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  de- 
lightful piaure,  which  Lot  rain  would  have  imitated, 
but  perhaps  could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofite 
bank  is  obfcured  by  thick  lhades.  Some  hollows, 
overlhadowed  by  arching  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums 
of  the  Naiades.  Difturb  them  not  by  indifcrcet  lo- 
quacity, but  filently  admire  and  meditate. 

*'  It  is  impoffiblc,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
of  thefe  waters  ;  let  us  follow  the  mcandring  of  their 
courfe,  and  obferve  the  winding  paths  vvhich  there  ter- 
minate, after  appearing  and  difappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  Hften  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  efcapc  from  our 
light,  and  haften  to  the  rendezvous  affigned  them  by 
the  defcendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loft 
themfelves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirft  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  conle- 
crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees ;  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclufive  property  and  flavery.  Woods,  watcru,  and 
the  majettic  fohtude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
ilance  from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man.— Beyond  this  \yall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  enclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  empty 
and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  brother 
to  the  king,  chofc  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
Iteep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us 
now  return  ;  as  we  feek  amufement  and  not  fatigue 
We  will  follow  the  courfe  of  the  waters,  they  defcend 
in  bubbling  ftreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  In  one  place  they  water 
the  feet  of  the  trees.  In  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nourifh  more  flowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  iudden  incli- 
nation of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets;  which  after  having  played  amongft  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
fwans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofora  of  the  neighbouring  mea- 
dows, where  ih.y  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 

We  muft  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with- 
out flopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much 
but  produces  not  an^  very  great  efted.    This  is  the 
^^nare  of  the  eight  alleys,  F/aca  de  las  Qc.:o  calteu  In 
NO  164. 
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the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which 
is  of  whitened  ftone,  all  the  others  are  of  white  niarble 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an« 
fwer  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or 
goddels.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  diftances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jets-d'eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini- 
ties. This  cold  regularity  difpleafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  Inventor  upon  the 
fubjeft.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely 
enjoying  what  he  had  created  ;  death  furprifed  him 
when  the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finlfhed. 
The  undertaking  was  however  the  moft  expenfive  one 
of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  un- 
der the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  (thanks  to  the 
wife  calculations  of  Orry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France,  and 
ftill  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Cafti- 
lians),  would  have  been  fufficient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew, 
as  well  as  to  have  refifted  the  (hocks  of  ambition  and 
political  intrigue;  but  they  funk  beneath  the  expenfive 
efforts  of  magnificence." 

It  is  fingular  that  the  .caftle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo  Ihould  have  coft  about  45,000,000  of  piaftres,pre- 
cifely  the  fum  in  which  Phihp  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous expence  will  appear  credible,  when  It  is  known 
that  the  fituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  Hoping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks; 
that  It  was  neceffary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  ftones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock ;  to  cut  out  of 
its  fides  a  pa.Iage  for-a  hundred  different  canals,  to  carry 
vegetative  eaith  to  everyplace  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  lubllitute  cukivation for  (lerlHty,  and  to  work  amine 
to  clear  a  palT.igc  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  loFiy  growth,  and  which  confequently  muft  ftrike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
iufiiciency  of  art  -vhen  It  attempts  to  ftruggle  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  languiih  with  wirhered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  In  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are 
to  fupply  their  place  ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered 
with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe 
that  grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonfo,  marble  ftatues,  bafons  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpeas,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than 
all  the  reft,  thick  fhades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  Oaober.  The 
fituation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  tlie  declivity  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  the  two  Caftilesj  and  front- 
ino-  a  vaft  plain  where  there  is  no  obftacle  tr,  the  paf- 
fa?e  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful 
in'furaraer.    The  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  hotteft 
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5ays  are  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  this  palac«  is  upwards 
of  20  leagues  from  MadrIB,  and  half  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  it  croflTes  the  broad  tops  of  mountains,  ex- 
tremely fteep  in  many  places,  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  lovers  of  the  chace  and  folitude  than  to  others. 

ILERDA  (anc.  geog  ),  the  capital  of  the  Ili- 
gertes  ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Si- 
corisand  Cinga:  An  unhappy  city,  often  befieged,  and 
often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  the  incurfions 
from  Gaul  ;  and  under  Gallienus  it  was  deftroyed  by 
■  the  Germans.  Now  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Hoitr  Tree  :  A  genus  of- the 
tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
^plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43d  order,  Dumofa,  The  calyx  is  quadridentated  ; 
4he  corolla  rotaceous  ;  there  is  no  ftyle  ;  the  berry  is 
monofpermous. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus;  but  the  mod 
remarkable  is  the  aquIfoKum,  or  common  holly.  Of 
t.his  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  with  variega- 
ted leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery-gar- 
deners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  pad  were  in  very  great 
efteem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
tafte  of  filling  gardens  with  fhorn  evergreens  being 
jjretty  well  abolifhed  ;  however,  in  the  difpofition  of 
clumps,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
Xhrubs,  a  few  of  the  moft  lively  colours  may  be  admit- 
ted, which  will  have  a  good  effeA  in  the  winter- feafon, 
if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 

The  beft  of  thefe  varieties  are  the  painted  lady-holly, 
Britiili  holly,  Bradley's  beft  holly,  phyllis  or  cream- 
holly,  milkmaid  holly,  Prichet's  beft  holly,  gold- 
■^edged  hedgehog  holly.,  Chyney's  holly,  glory-of-the- 
weft  holly,  Broaderick's  holly.  Partridge's  holly,  Here- 
fordihire  white  holly.  Blind's  cream  holly,  Longftaff's 
holly,  Eales's  holly,  filver- edged  hedgehog  holly.  All 
thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing them  upon  ftocks  of  the  common  green  holly  : 
there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  holly  with 
fmooth  leaves  ;  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly- leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on 
the  feme  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo- 
^refts  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from  20 
'to  30  feet  liigh,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  ordi- 
'jiary  height  is  not  above  25  feet :  the  ftem  by  age  be- 
•comes  large,  and  is  covered  with  agreyi(h  fmooth  bark; 
and  thefe  trees  which  are  not  loped  or  browfed  by 
cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed  with  branches  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone ;  the 
branches  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  are  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  :  the  edges  are  in- 
dented and  waved,  with  ftiarp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fome  of  the  thorns  are  raifed  up- 
ward, and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
ftifF  they  are  troubkfome  to  handle.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  their  footftalks  come  out  the  flowers  in 
clutters,  ftanding  on  very  fhort  footftalks;  each  of 
thefe  fuftain  five,  fix,  or  more  flowers.  They  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May  ;  but  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh  berries,  which  turn  to  a  Ijeautiful  red  a- 
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bout  Michaelmas,  and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  tliey 
are  not  deftroyed,  till  after  Chriftmas. 

The  common  holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter; 
therefore  deferves  a  place  in  all  plantations  of  evergreen 
trees  and  flirubs,  where  its  ihining  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  beft  varie- 
gated kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the  fcene.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never 
come  up  the  firft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the 
haws  do;  therefore  the  berries  ftiould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  one  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, upon  a  bed  exprTvid  only  to  the  morning 
fun ;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  which 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  the  fpring 
fliould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a- week;  but  they  muft: 
not  have  it  oftener,  nor  in  too  great  quantity,  for  too 
much  moifture  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.  In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years;  and  then  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may 
ftand  two  years  longer  ;  during  which  time  they  muft 
be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  for  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there  will  be  lefs 
danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger 
fize  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  much 
larger ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
at  that  time,  they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nur- 
fery  in  tows  at  two  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years  longer;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or 
budded'  with  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  that  ftiould  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurfery :  but  the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  ftiould 
continue  two  years  after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may 
make  good  ftioots  before  they  are  removed ;  though 
the  plain  ones  ftiould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  nurfery,  becaufe  when  they  are  older  they  do 
not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The  beft  time  for  removing 
holh'es  is  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  in  dry  land;  but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  and  moift,  they  may  be  tranf- 
planted with  great  fafety  in  the  fpring,  if  the  plants 
are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  ftood  long  unremoved,  for 
if  ihey  have,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  growing 
when  removed. 

Ufes.  Sheep  in  the  winter  are  fed  with  croppings 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  ferment- 
ed and  afterwards  waftied  from  the  woody  fibres,  makes 
the  common  bird-lime.  The  plant  makes  an  impene- 
trable fence,  and  bears  cropping  ;  however,  it  is  not 
found  in  all  refpeAs  to  anfwer  for  this  purpofe  equally 
w^ell  with  the  hawthorn.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineer- 
ing,  and  is  fometimes  ftained  black  to  imitate  ebony. 
Handles  for  knives  and  cogs  for  mill-wheels  are  made 
of  it.  It  is  alfo  made  into  hones  for  whetting  of  ra- 
zors. Mr  Miller  fays,  he  has  feen  the  floor  of  a  room 
laid  with  compartments  of  holly  and  mahogany,  which 
had  a  very  pretty  effecS. 

ILFKACOMB,  a  town  of  Devonfliire,  feated  on 
the  Severn  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Swanfea  in  Glamor- 
ganftiire,  1 86  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  populous, 
rich,  trading  fea-port,  efpecially  with  herrings  in  the 
U  rich. 
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Brlftol-cliannel ;  noted  for  maintaining  conftant  lights 
to  direft  the  failors  ;  for  its  convenience  of  building 
and  reparing  fhips  ;  and  for  the  fafe  fhdter  /hips 
from  Ireland  find  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
for  them  to  run  into  the  month  of  the  Taw,  which 
they  call  Barnftaple-water  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
the  Barnftaple  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bufinefs 
at  this  port.  The  harbour,  with  its  quay,  warp-houfe, 
light-houfe,  pilot-boats,  and  tow-boats,  were  formerly 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  chen  it  had  a  quay  or  pier  850 
feet  long  ;  but  by  time  ai'.d  the  violence  of  the  fea  all 
went  to  decay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliament  pafled 
an  a€t  in  1731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
piers,  harbour,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bai- 
liffs, &c.  and  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  fcattered 
houfes  almoll  a  mile  long.  The  parifh  is  large,  con- 
taining fevcral  tythings  and  manors. 

ILIAC  Passion,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  ;  called  alfo  volvulus ,  mifereremeit  and  chordapfus. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  inteftine  /7/on,  on  account  of 
its  being  ufually  affefted  in  this  dittemper  ;  or  per- 
haps from  the  Greek  verb  f^^f*  "  to  wind  or  twiil"  ; 
whence  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  It  volvulus.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firfl 
and  fined  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  pott's  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  fhow  the 
Greeks,  who  were  divided  into  feveial  little  ftates,  how 
much  it  was  their  intereft  to  preferve  a  harmony  and 
good  underftanding  among  themfelves  ;  for  which  end 
he  fets  before  them  the  calamities  that  .befel  their  an- 
ceftors from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunder- 
ftanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that 
afterwards  accrued  to  them  from  their  union.  The 
iliad  is  divided  into  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  eaft  of  Athens ; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  weft  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  liij/iadcs  ;  on  whofe  bank  their  altar  ftood,  and 
where  the  luftration  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was  ufual- 
ly performed, 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  I/ios,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  moft  commonly  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  Vetus  ;  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Il:u7n  Novum,  and  thought  to  be  the  Ilienfmm 
Pagus  of  Stiabo.  New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  the  f«  a,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  A- 
lexan-der,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts, 
and  called  it  a  city,  which  be  ordered  to  be  enlarged. 
His  ordevs  were  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  en- 
compaffed  it  with  a  wall  of  40  ftadia.  Ic  was  after- 
wards adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu- 
nities as  to  their  mother- city.  From  this  city  the  /- 
lias  of  Homer  takes  its  name,  containing  an  account 
of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difafters 
being  the  confequence,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  IJias 
Malorvm. 

ILKUCH,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines  mixed 
with  lead.  It  is  fcated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
asQuntry,.  in  E.  Long.  20.  0.  N.  Lat.  50.  26, , 


ILLECEBRUM,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  mo-  Hlec 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  ... 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2th  order,  Holoracete.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous, 
and  cartilaginous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftigma  is 
fimple  ;  fthe  capfule  quinquevalved,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  arc  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft 
remarkable  are  the  paronychia  and  the  capitatum.  Both 
thefe  have  trailing  ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  which 
fpread  on  the  ground,  garnifhed  with  fmall  leaves  like 
thofe  of  knot-grafs.  The  heads  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  having  neat  filvery 
bradlea  furrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  at  leaft  two  months; 
and  when  tlie  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  October.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  ftiould  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April  :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May, 
when  they  fliould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  ftiould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  and  the  reft  in  a  warm  border,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  ftiade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  direfted  to  plant  fome  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  ftieltered  during  that  feafon. 

TLLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabi- 
ting a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame 
name  (called  alfo  Michigan),  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile  ;  and  the  people 
plant  Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
are  civil,  aftlve,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. They  are,  however,  faid  to  be  great  libertines, 
and  to  marry  a  number  of  wives ;  but  fome  of  their 
villages  have  embraced  Chriftianity. 

ILLICIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous,  and 
deciduous ;  there  are  eight  petals,  and  eight  petaloid 
fubulated  nedlaria.  There  are  16  ftamina  with  bifid 
antheras  ;  the  capfuks  are  ovate,  compreffed,  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  flo- 
ridanum,  with  red  flowers,  and  very  odorous  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  China.  2.  The  anifatum,  a  na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rifes 
with  an  ereft  branched  ftem  to  the  height  of  a 
cherry  tree  ;  and  is  covered  with  an  afti- coloured  bark, 
under  which  is  another  bark  that  is  green,  fleftiy,  fome- 
what  mucous,  and  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  combined  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  aftringcncy.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle  ;  the  pith  fmall  in  quantity,  fungous,  and  of  a 
green  herbactous  colour.  The  leaves  referable  thofe 
of  laurel  ;  the  flowers,  in  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narciffus. 
Thefe  laft  generally  ftand  Angle,  are  of  a  pale  white, 
and  confift  of  16  petals,  which  differ  in  their  form. 
The  extremity  of  the  flower-ftalk  being  continued  into 
the  germen  or  feed- bud  of  the  flower,  forms  eight  con- 
joined capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  Into  eight  parts. 
Of  thefe  capfules,  fome  frequently  decay  ;  the  reft  in- 
clofe  each  a  fingle  feed,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
palma  chrifti,  and  which,  when  the  hardiftr  corticle 
that  clofely  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a.  kernel  that  is  white,  fleftiy,  foft,  and  of  a  vapid 
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mma-  tafte.  The  bonzes,  or  priefts  of  China  and  Japan,  in* 
fufe  into  the  inhabitants  a  fiiperftitious  belief,  that  the 
gods  are  delighted  with  the  prefence  of  this  tree. 
Hence  they  generally  place  before  their  idols  gar- 
lands and  bundlfrs  made  of  the  branches.  A  fimilar 
opinion  the  Brarains  inculcate  into  the  Indians,  of  the 
Malabar  fig,  or  Jicus  religiofa.  The  batk  of  the  anife- 
tree,  reduced  to  powder,  and  equally  burnt,  the  public 
watchmen  in  Japan,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance  de- 
fcribed  by  Kempfer,  render  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of 
time  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fame  pow- 
der is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  veflels  on  the  Japanefe 
altars,  as  incenfe  is  in  other  countries,  from  a  behef 
that  the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed are  greatly  refrefhed  with  the  agreeable  fra- 
grancy  of  its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  branch 
of  this  tree  being  added  to  the  decodlion  of  the  poi- 
fonous  fifh,  termed  by  the  Dutch  de  ophlafer  (a  fifli 
the  moft  dehcate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  firli  pro- 
perly expelled),  increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  ex- 
afperates  the  poifon  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  aAivity 
and  power. 

I  ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature-painting, 
anciently  much  praAifed  for  illuftrating  and  adorning 
books.  Befides  the  writers  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tifts  whofe  profeffion  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
fcripts,  who  were  called  illuminators  ;  the  writers  of 
books  firft  finifhed  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
belliflied  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manufcripts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  fifled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manufcripts  are  gilt  and  burniflied  in  a  ftyle 
fiiperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  their  fliill  in  preparing  them  muft  have  been  very 
great. 

The  praftlce  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
fcripts, is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives 
of  feven  hundred  illuftrious  Romans,  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  attefts  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  (lib..  XXXV.  chap.  2.)  Pomponius  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
aftions  of  the  great  m£n  amongft  the  Romans,  which 
he  ornamented  with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  his 
life  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (chap.  18.)  But  thefe  works 
have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  There  are, 
however,  many  precious  documents  remaining,  which 
exhibit  the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in' 
different  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  ineilimable  paint- 
ings and  illuminations  difplay  the  manners,  culloms, 
habits  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  weapons  and 
inftruments  of  war,  utenfils  and  architefture  of  the 
ancients  ;  they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  illuftrating 
many  important  fadls  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of 
antiquity  are  preferved  a  great  number  of  fpecimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  be- 
fore the  arts  and  fciences  fell  into  negleft  and  contempt. 
The  manuscripts  containing  thefe  fpecimens  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  riches  preferved  in  the  principal 
.  libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Har- 
^  leian  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two  univeifities  in 
England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna, 
the  royal  at  Paris,  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  many 
others. 
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A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  In  the  inumina* 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in ,  ""g- 
1 73 1,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curious  paint-  * 
ings  in  water  colours.  Twenty-one  fragments,  which 
efcaped  the  fire,  are  engraven  by  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries of  London.  Several  fpecimens  of  curious 
paintings  alfo  appear  in  Lambecius's  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  hbrary  at  Vienna,  particularly  in  Vol.  III. 
where  fqrty-elght  drawings  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  hbrary  are  engraven  ;  and 
feveral  others  may  be  found  In  various  catalogues  of 
the  Itahan  libraries.  The  drawings  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the  arts 
were  entirely  neglected,  illuftrate  the  different  fubjedls 
treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  miniature  drawing 
is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gofpels  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  St  Auguftin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  is  pre- 
ferved in  the  library  of  Corpus  ChrlftI  college,  Cam- 
brldge  :  in  the  compartments^thofe^awings  are"3e- 
piSecIreprefentations  of  feveral  tranfaftlons  in  each  go- 
fpel.  The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments  in 
St^Cuthbert^sgofpels  jmade  by  St  Ethelwald,  and  nov/ 
in  the  Cottonian  UKrary,  exhibit  a  ftriklng  fpecimen  of 
the  ftate^of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  feventh  century. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  draw- 
ings in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thofe  in  the 
Codex  Ruftiworthianus  in  the  Bo^!eian  library  at  Ox" 
ford.  The  life  of  St  Paul  the  liermif,  now  remaining 
in  Corpus  ChrijU...., college,  Cambridge,  (G  2),  af- 
fords an  example  of  the  ftyle  of  drawing  and  ornaraen- 
ing  letters  in  England  in  the  eighth  century  ;  and  the 
copy  of  Prudentius's  Pfycomachia  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary (Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the  ftyle  of  drawing  ia 
Italy  in  the  ninth  century.  Of  the  tenth  century 
there  are  Roman  drawings  of  a  fingular  kind  in  the 
Harlelan  library  (N°  2820.)  _N°^  5280,  1802,  and 
432,  in  the  fame  library,  contain  fpecimens  of  orna- 
mented letters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irifh  MSS. 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Caedmon's 
Poetical  Paraphrafc  of  the  book  of  Genefis,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  preferved  amongft  F. 
Junius's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  exhibits  many 
fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  inftruments  of  mufic, 
and  implements  of  hufbandry  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. The  hke  may  be  feen  in  extrafts  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  fame  age,  in  the  Cottonian  library 
(Claud.  B.  4.)  The  manufcript  copy  of  Terence  in 
the  Bodleian  library  (D.  17.)  difplays  the  drefles, 
maflcs,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  twelfth  century, 
if  .npt  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfaltcr  in  the  library 
of  '^^^^^;xS:^S:SSK.^?'?^?f^^^^*  exhibits  fpecimens  of 
the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame  century. 
The  Virgil  in 'the  Lambeth  library  of  the  13th  century 
(N^  47i-)»  written  in  Italy,  fhows  both  by  the  draw- 
ings and  writing,  that  the  Italians  produced  works 
much  inferior  to  ours  at  that  period.  The  copy  of 
the  Apocalypfe  in  the  fame  hbrary  (N^  209),  contains 
a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  the 
fourteenth  century. — The  beautiful  paintings  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich.  II. 
in  the  Harlelan  Hbrary  (N°  13 19).  afford  curious 
fpecimens  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary, at  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century  j  as  does  N°  2278 
U  2  in 
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Many  other  inftances  might  be    ently  applied  to  fiich  perfons  as  had  received  b'aptifm. 

This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap- 
tifm;  of  adults;  which  confilled  in  puttin)3  a  lighted 


in  the  fame  library 

produced  ;  but  thofe  who  defire  farther  information 
llluniined.         confult  Strutt's  Regal  andJEcclefiaftical  Antiqui- 
u— Y-»J  ties^  4to,  andrTiiiT?orJa-Angei-cyn¥anTately~pu^^ 
ed  in  three  vols. 

Thie  art  was  much  praftifed  by  the  clergy,  and- 
even  by  fome  in  the  higheft  ftations  in  the  church. 

The  famaus  Ofmund  (fays  Broraton),  who  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Saiifbary  A.  D.  1076,  did  not 
difdain  to  fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  in  writing, 
binding,  and  illuminating  books."  Mr  Slrutt,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
forming  fome  judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  and 
art  with  which  thefe  illuminations  were  executed,  by 
pubHfliing  prints  of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in 
bis  Regal  and  ecclefiajlical  antiquities  of  Englatul,  and 
Vieiv  of  the  cujioms,  isfcof  England.  In  the  firft  of  thefe 
works  we  are  prefented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  feveral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edward  the  ConfelTor  to  Henry 
VII.  moftly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together 
with  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perfons  of 
both  fexes.. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  pofTtflion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  co- 
louring materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts'  of  pre- 
paring and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
ofcolours  :  for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their'"  miniiSiife- 
paTnUngs  that  are  ftill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  Though  Strutt's  prints  do  not  exhibit  the 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us 
equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and  dreffes  of 
our  anccflors,  but  alfo  of  their  cuftoms,  manners,  arts, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  fhips,  houfes,  furniture, 
&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  lldll  in  drawing. 
The  figures  ia  thofe  paintings  are  often  fllff  and  for- 
mal ;  but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  deli- 
cate, and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the 
gold  and  azure.  In  fome  of  thefe  illuminations  the 
palfions  are  ftrongly  painted.  How  ftrongly,  for  ex- 
ample, is  terror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  failors,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a 
(bipwreck,  and  grief  in  the  countenances  of  thofe 
•  See .?/r««, who  were  prefent  at  the  death  of  that  hero*?  Af- 
vol.  ii.  ter  the  introduftlon  of  printing,  this  elegant  art  of 
plates  56,  jiiumlnating  gradually  declined,  and  at  length. was  quite 
neglected. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the 
miniature  paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  MSS. 
are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find  among 
thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From  the  tenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  are  com- 
monly very  bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages  ;  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  ma- 
nufcnpii'WrrmucIi  improveH";  and  in  the  two  fuc- 
ceedlng  centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced,  efpecially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity 
became  falhlonable. 

ILLUMINATORS.  See  Illuminating. 
ILLUMlNKDy.IxLUMiNATi,  a  church  termj  and- 
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taper  in  the  hand  of  the  perfon  baptized,  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facra- 
raenfe. 

Illumined,  Jlluminati\  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fe<^  of 
heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575,, 
and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alambrados.  Their 
principal  doftrines  were,  that  by  means  of  a  fubllmc 
manner  of  prayer,,  which  they,  had  attained  to,  they' 
entered  into,  fo  perCedl  a  date,  tliat  they  had  no  oc-- 
cafion  for  ordinances,  facraments,.  nor  good  works ; , 
and  that  they  could  give  way,  even  to  the  vllett  actions,, 
without  fin.  The  feci  of  Illumined  was  revived  in. 
France  in  the  year  1634.  and  were  foon  after  joined, 
by  the  Guerinets,  or  difciples  of  Ptter  Guerin,  who. 
together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined  ; 
biit  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued.by  Louis  XJII.  that; 
they  wexe.foon  deftroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rofy. 
Crofs    are   fometimes.  alfo  called   Illumined..  See,- 

RoSYCRUSIAN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  iLLusTRiSi  was  heretoforca 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar, 
to  people  of  a  certain  rank.  It  was  fii  ll.  given  to  - 
the  moft  diftinguldied  among  the  knights,,  who- 
had  a  right  to  bear  the  latus  clavus  :  afterwards,, 
thofe  were  intitled  illujirious  -wYio  held  the  firft  rank; 
among  thofe  called  bonorati ;  that  is,  the  prtefedti : 
praetorii,  praefefli  urbis,  treafurers,  comltes,  &c. 

There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the 
illujlrious :  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  fird; 
and  fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  iliujlresy 
whom  they  called  great,  majoresi  and  others  lefs,  called. 
illuflres  minores. — For  inftance  ;  the  praeftfius  prastorii 
was  a  degree  below,  the  raafter  of  the  offices,  though . 
they  were  both  illuflres. 

The  Novels  of  Valentlnian  diftingulfli  as  far-  as  five 
kinds  of  illujres  ;  among  whom,  the  illuflres  adminiflra' 
tores  bear  the  fir  It  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  f'5'c//z«n  •perhap;5  underftood)  Livy, . 
Herodian,  St.  Paul;  called  lUyris  by  the  Greeks,  andi 
fometimes  Illyriai  the  country  extending  from  the. 
Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.    Its  boundaries  are 
varioufly  affigned.  PHny  makes  it  extend  in  lengthfrom  ' 
the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drlnius,  thus  including  LIburnIa 
to  the  weft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :  which  is  alfo . 
the  opinion  of  Ptolemy ;  who  fettles  its  limits  from . 
mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft,  to  . 
Iftria  in  the  weft.    A  Roman  province,  divided  by 
Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  which, 
the  Umits  are  left  undetermined ,  both  by  ancient  hi- 
ftorians  and  geographers,    lllyrii  the  people  ;  called  .. 
Illyres  by  the  Greeks.    The  country  is  now  called ; 
Sclavonia. 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthias,  Flaccus,  or  Francowitz)p  . 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augfburgh  con« 
feffion,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  Illyricat  in  1520. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  ot  vaft  genius,  extenfive 
learning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery  ;  but  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  paflionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his  , 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  In  the 
Proteftant  church.    He  publiflied-a  great- number  of  ■ 
books,  and  died  in  1575. 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre? 
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ftntatlon  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed 
cither  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an 
objeft  of  religious  worfhip  and  adoration  ;  in  which 
Uft  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their 
anceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  proceffion  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs :  thefe  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  fometimes  of  marble  or  brafs.  They 
placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes;  and  they 
were  to  ftay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  difplace  them. 
Appius.  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
infcriptions  to  them,  fhowing  the- origin  of  the  perfons 
rtptefented,  and  tlieir  brave  and  virtuous  atchieve- 
ments. —  It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had 
the  images  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals  ;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difcharged  thera- 
ftlves  of  their  offices  :  for  thofe  who  failed  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  forfeited  that  ptivilege  ;  and  in  cafe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were 
broken  in  pieces.    See  Igngbiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images^  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuffer  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their 
Koufes,  much  lefs  in  their  fynagogues  or  places  of 
worfhip. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that 
bave  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  praftice  of  the  primitive 
church,  recorded  by  the  earher  fathers,  that  Chriftians, 
for  the  firft  three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  ihe  greater 
part  of  the  fourth,  neither  vrorfhipped  images  nor  ufed' 
them  in  their  worfhip.    However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popifh  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worfhip 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  GhrifHan  religion 
itfelf :  to  prove  this,  they  alledge  a  decree,  faid 
to  have  been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  A- 
poftles  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  objeft  of  their  worfhip,  to 
•  make  images  of  Chrift  and  worfhip  them.    Baron,  ad 
arm.  102.    But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till 
700  years  after  the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute 
about  2 wflf ex  had  commenced.    The  firft  inftanee  that 
occurs  in  any  credible  author  of  images  among  Chrif- 
tians, is  that  recorded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10. 
of  certain  cups,  or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends, 
on  which  was  reprefented  the  parable  of  the  good  fhep- 
herd  carrying  the  loft  fheep  on  his  fhoulders  :  but  this 
inftanee  only  proves,  that  the  church,  at  that  time, 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments! 
of  cups  or  chalices.    Another  inftanee  is  taken  from 
Eufebius,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18-.  who  fays,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in 
the  city  of  Paneas  or  Cccfarea  Philippi ;  the  one  of  a 
woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  ftretched  out,  the 
other  of  a  man  over  Bgalnft  her,  with  his  hand  extend- 
fd  to  receive  her :  thefe  ftatues  were  faid  to  be  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured 
of  an  IfTue  of  blood.    From  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  re- 
prefenting  our  Saviour,  fays  the  hiftorlan,  fprung  up 
an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the 
tJorderofhls  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  dif- 
temperfe    Eufebius,  however,  vouches  none  of  thefe 
tbingsj  nay,  he  fuppofes  that  the  woaaan  who  ere^ed 
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this  ftatue  of  our  Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and  afcribes  It 
to  a  pagan,  cuftora.  Farther,  Philoftorgius,  Eccl.  ' 
Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  exprefsly  fays,  that  this  ftatue  was 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Chriftians,  but  that  they 
paid  no  kind  of  worHiIp  to  it,  becaufe  It  is  not  lawful 
for  Chriftians  to  worfhip  brafs  or  any  other  matter. 
The  primitive  Chriftians  abftalned  from  the  worfhip  of 
images,  not,  as  the  Paplfts  pretend,  from  tendernefs  to' 
heathen  Idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  it  unlaw- 
ful in  itfelf  to  make  any  images  of  the  Deity.  Juftin 
Mart.  Apol.  il.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5.  Strom. 

p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  Hb.  vii,  c.  5. 
32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Laftant. 
Tertull.  Apol.  c.  12.  Arnob.  lib.  vl. 
p.  202.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens- 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origcn,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  the  fecond  commandment,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
engraving  were  rendered  unlawful  to  a  Chriftian,  ftyhng, 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol,  cap.3.  Clem. 
Alex.  Admon.  ad  bent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum  lib.' 
vi.  p.  182.  The  ufe  of  mages  in  churches  as  ornaments, 
was  firft  Introduced  by  fome  Chriftians  in  Spain,  in  the 
Beginning  of  the  fourth  century;  but  the  praftice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  Innovation,  in  a  coun- 
cil held-  at  Eliberls  in  305,  Epiphanlus,  in  a  letter 
preferved  by  Jerom,  tom.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  ftrong  teftl- 
mony  2igz\n^' images,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  firft  Iconoclasts.  The  cuftom  of  admitting 
pidlures  of  faints  and  ftiartyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  firft  fource  of  worfhip)  was  rare  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century;  but  became 
common  in  the  fifth  :  however,  they  were  ftill  confider- 
ed only  as  ornaments  ;  and  even  In  this  view,  they  met  • 
with  very  confiderable  oppofition.    In  the  following 
century  the  cuftom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became' 
almoft  unlverfal,  both  In  the  caft  and  weft.  Petavlus 
exprefsly  fays,  (de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.   14.)  that  no' 
ftatues  w;ere  yet  allowed  in  the  churches  ;  becaufe 
they  bore  too  n-ear  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the- 
Gentiles.    Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began  to  be  aftually  worfhipped.     However,  it 
continued  to  be  the  dodrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth' 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  that 
images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and* 
not  as  objefts'of  worfhip.    The  worfhip  of  them  waa' 
condemned  in-  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  Pope  Greg-ory  the ' 
Great;  as  ajppears  by  two  letters  of  his  written  in  601. 
From  this  tinae  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  no  fuiglejnftance  of  any  worfhip  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to  images  by  any  council  or  afTem- 
bly  of  bifhops  whatever.  But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
fhipped by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of' 
the  eighth  century  ;  infomuch,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  publiflied  his  famous  edi6t,  it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubjed  to  the  empire. 

The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinlfts  for  break- 
ing the  imager'm  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look- 
ing on  it  as  a  kind  offacrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn' 
the  Romanifts  (who  are  ^vohStd.  image- luorfliippers)  as- 
idolaters  :    nor  can  thefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the- 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point;  whicii^ 
has  occafioned  abundance  of  difputes  among  them,'- 
See  Iconoclasts. 
The  Mahometans  have  a  perfect  avetfion  to  images  s ; 
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'Image 


Tmam. 


are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give 
ftrength,  to  a  difcourfe. 
and,  when  managed  with 


which  was  what  led  them  to  deftroy  moft  of  the  beauti- 
ful monuments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane, 
;  at  Conftantinople, 

Image,  in  Rhetoric,  alfo  fignifies  a  lively  defcriptlon 
of  any  thing  in  a  difcourfe. 

Images  in  difcourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be, 
in  generali  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreflions, 
and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  pi<5ture  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images  are 
fuch  difcourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  prefent 
them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

Images,  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets :  the  end  principally 
propofed  in  poetry  is,  aftonifhment  and  furprize  ; 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  (how  them  clearly.  They 
have,  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images^  or  piSures^ 
weight,  magnificence,  and 
'They  warm  and  animate  it ; 

art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  ol  any  ob- 
jeft,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  iflTuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei- 
ther at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
«r  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  refledl  them.  Thus  we  are  fald  to  fee  all  ob- 
jefts  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
•communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  Imagination.    See  Monster. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hiftory,  is  a  name  given  by 
I.lnnasus  to  the  third  ftate  of  infefts,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  fliape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
more  transformation. 

IMAM,  or  I  MAN,  a  minifter  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  anfwering  to  a  parifh  pried  among  us.  The 
word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antl/les, 
one  who  pi-efides  oyer  others  ;  but  the  MufTulmen  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  inten- 
f^ancy  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fcfts  in  the 
Jvlahometan  religion.  Thus  All  is  the  imam  of  the 
^erfian,  or  of  the  feft  of  the  Schiaites ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  fedl  followed 
by  the  Turks  ;  Saphii,  or  Safi  y,  the  imam  of  another 
fea,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right,  and  attached  to  a  fingle  fami- 
ly, as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron.—  Others  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at- 
tached to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins ;  and  that  otherwife  he 
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may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on 
another.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Mufl'uknen,  ^ 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accounted  impious ;  he  who  does  not 
obey  him  is  a  rebel  ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  contra- 
di£l  what  he  fays  isefteemeda  fool,  among  the  ortho- 
dox of  that  religion.  The  Imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diftinflion  ;  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  mountain  of  A- 
fia,  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny)  ;  from 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vaft  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythla,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hither  or  Scythla  intra  Imaum,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  Scythla  extra  Imaum,  (Ptolemy)  ;  and  al- 
fo ftretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the 
eaftern  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythla.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Poftellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid,  infirm  ftate  of  body^ 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  ufual  exercifes  and  funftlons. 

IMBIBING,  the  adlion  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moid  or  fluid  one  :  thus, 
fugar  imbibes  water;  a  fpunge,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifts,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are 
hollowed  like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are  laid  in 
clofe  ferles  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  an  houfe. 

IMERETI A,  or  Immeretta,  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom, or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confiding  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  David.    See  Georgia. 

The  capital,  where  prince  David  re  fides,  is  called 
Curtays.  The  remains  of  a  church  announce  that  Cur- 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city ;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomion,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  order- 
ed the  citadel  to  be  deftroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city ;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  undifciplined  and 
deftitute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec- 
koned to  be  20,000  families ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dlf- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  them 
poffeffing  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  ftrangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga- 
ging in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pufiUanimous  charafter  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confifts  in 
wines,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
flcins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  trade;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  and  greatly  oppreffed  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Imeretta,  like  thofe  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  which  vaffals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wines,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  fome  fubfidies 
furnlflied  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.    The  ex- 
tra- 
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°t^a,  traordlnary  revenues  for  the  moil  part  arife  from  con 
fifcations  of  every  kind  ;  but  notwilhftanding  this, 
the  finances  of  the  prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  nccelTity  of  going  from  houfe  tQ  houfe, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vafTals,  never  quitting  their 
habitations  until  the  preffing  wants  of  his  holls  abfo- 
lutely  compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  fovercign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendor  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  difhes  confifl  of  a  certain  food 
called  gom,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 
piece  of  roaft  meat,  with  fome  high-feafoned  fauce. 
He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  refpecfting  affairs  of  the  firft  confequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  for  in  every 
country  fubjeft  to  his  dominions  there  Is  no  other  law 
but  his  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market-day,  all  his  new  e- 
difts  are  publidied  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his 
fovereign.  The  Tmerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  muft  be  of  the  royal 
family;  but  it  Is  feldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 
write  :  the  priefts  who  compofe  the  reft  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diftlnguifiied  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants but  by  a  pafteboard  crucifix,  and  a  few  coarfe 
,   paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  arc  feen  in  thei!n. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Liatin  tmitare,  to 
"  reprefent  or  repeat,"  a  found  or  atSion,  either  exactly 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  mufic,  admits  of  two  different  fenfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them- 
felvts  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes  ; 
or  of  imitating  other  objefts  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
flrafted  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  men- 
tal, nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to 
be  imitable  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcriptlon  of  this 
in  M.  Roufleau,  article  Imitation,  is  nobly  animated, 
and  comprehends  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the 
fubjeft,  we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

**  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri- 
butes to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry  :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  mufl  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
*fl«jcag       ig  Batteaux  has  fhown  -j-.    But  this  imitation  Is 
*    ■'not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What- 
ever the  Imagination  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  In  the 
department  of  poetry.   Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
fent  its  piftures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe  and  to  one  fenfe  alone,  paints  only 
fuch  objefts  as  are  difcoverable  by  fight.   Mufic  might 
appear  fuBjefted  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpedl  to  the 
ear ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objefts  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
fundion  of  perceiving  vifible  objefts  by  the  mediums 
©f  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  aft  by  motion,  that  It  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefcence.  Night, 
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fleep,  filence,  folitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand  Imitation. 

images,  reprefented  by  a  pidurefque  mufic.  We  know  '  

that  noife  can  produce  the  fame  effeft  with  filence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effedl  with  noife  ;  as  when  one 
fleeps  at  a  lefture  Infipidly  and  monotonically  de- 
livered, but  wakes  the  inftant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  adls  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci- 
ting by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimihr  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another;  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlc-fs  the  Im- 
preffion  be  ftrong,  painting,  when  diverted  of  this  e- 
nergy,  cannot  rellore  to  mufic  that  affiftance  In  imita- 
tions which  flie  borrows  from  It.  Though  all  nature 
fhould  be  afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does  not 
fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifts  in  fubftitu- 
tlng,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  In  the  objeft,  thofe 
emotions  which  its  prefence  excites  in  the  heart  of 
the  contemplator.  lie  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  In  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
fhower  from  heaven,  and  fvvells  the  torrent  to  refiftlefs 
rage  ;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
frightful  defart,  involves  the  fubterraneous  dungeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  tempeft,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orcheftra  diffufes  a 
recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves ;  nay,  he 
excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  objefts." 

Under  the  word  Harmony ,  Rouffeau  has  faid,  that  no 
affiftance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  mufical  imitation  j  fince  there  can- 
not be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  objeds 
which  the  compofcr  would  paint,  or  the  paffions  which 
he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Melody,  he  imagines 
he  has  difcovered  that  principle  of  Imitation  which* 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refources  of  nature 
are  employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe  objefts 
and  thefe  paffions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  Melody, 
we  have  Ihown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  ;  though  we  admit,  . 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  moft  powerful  energy, 
and  Its  moft  attradive  graces.    Yet  we  muft  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  pofTibllity  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impetuofity,  the  rapid 
viciifitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  fuccefsfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  harmony.    We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqueft,  infplred  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.    We  have  felt  all  the  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.    Nor  do  we  ima- 
gine harmony  lefs  capable  of  prefenting  the  tender 
depreflion,  the  fluftuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
grief.    As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobleft  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  fhouid  have  been  over- 
looked by  M.  D'Alerabert.    He  has  indeed  apologi- 
zed, by  informing  us,  tliat  his  treatife  Is  merely  ele- 
mentary :  but  we  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fufficient,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Rouffeau  calls  Its  ^ 
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Jniitation  technical,  fenfe ;  which,  however,  to  prevent  amblgu- 
itv,  we  fliould  rather  choofe  to  call  myme/is,  or  anace- 
^phal'iqfis.    To  Rouffeau's  account  of  the  word  in  this 
acceptation,  we  return. 

*'  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  its  technical  fenfe,  ie  a 
.reiteration  of  the  fame  air,  01  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  feveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  In  unifon,  or  at  the  diftancc  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfued  even  though 
.feveral  notes  (hoiild  be  changed ;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  prqper  modulatioTi.  Fre- 
,quently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  reft,  m  by  long  notes  which 
feem  ta  obUterate  the  imprelTion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force, and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes ;  it  may  be 
, abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
cthe  fugue  are  fevere :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  moft  eminent  matters  ;  and  every  imitation  of  this 
^klnd  too. much  affeded,  almoft  always  tetrays  a  novice 
Jn  CQippofition." 

f  Ij*iiTATios!,in.  oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
-,-a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofe  qualities  with  regard  to 
'.which  we  prgpofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  The 
i'firft  hillorlans  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
.very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
"known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  In  his 
jEneid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgks,  an<l  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  paffages  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintihan  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  expreffed  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  De- 
mofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  See 
CoNCErrioN  Immaculate. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirlt.    See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  efTeft  without  the  intervention  of  external  means  ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofitlon  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no- 
thing of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  fald  to  be  of  time  imme- 
.  mortal,  or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  of 
our  king  Edward  11. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extcnfion,  or  which 
no  finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal 

IMMER,  the  moft  eafterly  ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  In  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
fron:\  Tanna,  and  fecms  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir- 
-cumferencej  it  is  of  a  coqfiderable  height,  with  a  flat* 
top. 
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IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.    See  Imeretia.  Imm- 
IMMERSION,  that  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plun-  ■ 
ged  into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination, 
when  any  body  is  imraerfed  In  a  fluid  to  be  corroded  : 
or  it  is  afpecies  of  lotion;  as  when  a  fubftance  Isplun- 
-ged  into  any  ^uid,  in  cruder  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fim  with  regard  to  our  obfervations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it;  being,  as  it  were,  inveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be- 
.ginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  In- 
to the  fliadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
facrifices  ;  it  confifted  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  vidtim  fome  fort  of  corn  and  frankincenfe,  toge- 
ther with  the  mola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  Uttle  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eter- 
nity,  as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor- 
ruption. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  under ftood  of  the  li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes.   Sec  God. 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place  ;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santerno,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 
28.  . 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pale- wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arme 
with  thofe  of  their  hufbands.    See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to 
inclofe  them  with  pallifadoes. 

To  Impale,  or  Empale,  fignifies  alfo  to  put  to  death 
by  fpitting  on  a  ftake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  by  thefenfesj 
particularly  by  that  of  feeKng. 

IMPA NATION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rlft,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine 
remain  together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  law,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or-  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fumraoned  by  the  fherlS"  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  :<i  law,  a  petition  in  court  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
ftiall  make  to  the  plaintiff''s  aftion ;  and  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time 
given  by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffer- 
ing  ;  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impaflible, 
imperturhable  ftate.    See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  or  bound 
2  to- 
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«tlen«  togetlier  with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
li       air  or  by  fire. 

ccabi-  jMpATIENS,  TOUCH-ME-NOT,  and  Balfamme:  A 
genus  of  the  tnonogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  Z4th  order,  Corydales.  The  calyx  is  di- 
phyllous  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  and  irregular, 
with  an  hooded  neAariunti ;  the  capfule  fuperior  and 
quinquevalved. 

Species.  I .  The  noli-me-tangere,  or  commpn  yel- 
low balfamine,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  cultivated 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  hath  a  fibrous  root, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  ftalk,  about  1 8  inches 
high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves  ;  and,  from  the  axillae 
of  the  ftalks,  long,  flender,  branching  footftalks,  each 
fuftaining  many  yellow  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  taper 
capfules,  that  burft  open  and  dart  forth  their  feeds 
with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfa- 
mina,  or  balfam,  is  a  native  of  India.  It  hath  a  fi- 
brous root,  an  upright,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk,  branching 
all  around  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high  ;  with 
long,  fpear-lhaped,  fa  wed  leaves,  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  and  branches 
clufters  of  fliort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large  ir- 
regular flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties  ; 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  border  ; 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before 
the  month  of  May  ;  and  more  freely  then,  if  covered 
with  a  hand-glafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  raifed  by  arti- 
ficial heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooner  than 
thofe  raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a  hot-bed  in  March  or 
Aprih,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June  ;  and 
if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will  then  be  drawn  up  to 
the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  after  which  they  may 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  muft  likewife  be  continued 
in  the  hot  bed  till  the  plants  have  taken  frefti  root. 

IMPEACHMF.NT,  an  accufation  and  profecution 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  Any 
member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body  or  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  ar- 
ticles on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers arc  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe 
articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  pcr- 
foh  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  :  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  heretics  who  boafted  that  they  were  impec- 
cable, and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnoftics,  Prifcillianifts,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who 
cannot  fin  :  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  which 
puts  him  out  of  a  peflibihty  of  finning. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguifh  feveral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccabiHty  :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by  na- 
ture :  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  as  man,  bje^pngs 
to  Viim  by  the  hypoftatical  union  :  that  of  the  bleffed 
is  a  confequence  of  their  condition :  that  of  men  is 
the  effeft  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and  is  rather 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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called  impeccam  than  impeccability  ;  accordingly  divines  Impcf^i- 
diftinguifli  between  thefe  two  :  this  diftinftion  is  found 
neceflary  in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in  or-  imperfea, 
der  to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  .n 
fathers,  which  without  this  diftinftion  are  eafily  con- 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  are  fuch  hindrances  as 
put  a  ftop  or  ftay  to  a  perfon's  feeking  for  his  right 
by  a  due  courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  won  compos  mentis, 
in  prifon,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le- 
vied, &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  phllofophy,  that  pro. 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano- 
ther :  thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  is  faid  to  be  Impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife  :  thus,  go 
read,  take  pity,  be  advifed^  are  Imperatives  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  diftinguifh  it  from  others,  as 
«,  or  ito,  *'  go  lege,  or  legito,  "  read,"  &c.  and 
not  only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  according  as 
you  addrefs  one  or  more  perfons,  as  audi  and  audite 

axtfi7u,  awilaVf  cxy.vi1atrav,  &C.  ' 

IMPERATOR,  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  on  viftorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

Imperator  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwort:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellata.  The  fruit  Is  round Ifh,  com- 
prefled  in  the  middle,  gibbous,  and  furrounded  with  a 
border  ;  the  petals  are  inflexo-emarginated.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  oftruthlum,  a  native  of  the 
Auftrian  and  Styrian  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
places  of  Italy.  Mr  LIghtfoot  informs  us,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  feveral  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
in  Scotland  ;  but  whether  indigenous  or  not,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  running 
obliquely  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  fleftiy,  aromatic,  and  has 
a  ftrong  acrid  tafte,  biting  the  tongue  like  pellltory  of 
Spain  :  the  leaves  arlfe  immediately  from  the  root; 
they  have  long  foot-ftalks,  dividing  into  three  very  fliort 
ones  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate  leaf,  indent- 
ed on  the  border.  The  footftalks  are  deeply  channel- 
ed, and,  when  broken,  emit  a  rank  odour.  The 
flower  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  in- 
to two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
a  pretty  large  umbel  of  white  flowers  whofe  petals  are 
fplit ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprelfed  feeds, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill,  but  larger. — The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  roots, 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  It  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds,  or  by  parting  the  roots  In  autumn. 
They  thrive  beft  in  a  fliady  fituatlon. — The  root  has  a 
flavour  fimilar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  is  eftecmed  a 
good  fudorific.  There  are  inftances  of  its  having 
cured  the  ague  when  the  bark  had  failed.  It  fliould 
be  dug  up  in  winter,  and  a  ftrong  infufion  made  in  wine. 

IMPERFECT,  foraething  that  is  defedive,  or  that 
X  wants 
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Imperfect  wants  fome  of  the  proper;. ;es  found  In  other  beings  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Imperfect  T enfet  in  grammar,  a  tenfe  that  denotes 
^  fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  net  quite  finiflied  ;  as  fcribebam,  «*  I 
was  writing."    See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. — Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majefty,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &c. 

Imperial  Crotun.    See  Heraldry,  p.  462. 
Imperial  Chamber,  is  a  fovereign  court,  ellablifhed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  ttates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
DO  Other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  Uttle  commonwealths;  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpefts,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
is  fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 
affift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of 
Suabia.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and 
3  7  in  the  latter ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  ftates  of  the  empire.    See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERIALI  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  born  in  1568.  He 
compofed  feveral  efteemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  written  in  good  Latin;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  deftitute  of 
the  two  firll  and  primary  perfons,  as  decet,  oportet,  &c. 
The  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  aAive  voice  end  in  /,  and 
thofe  of  the  paffive  in  tur ;  they  are  conjugated  thro' 
the  third  perfon  fingular  of  almoll  all  the  tenfes  and 
moods  :  they  want  the  imperative,  inftead  of  which 
•JKQ  ufc  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunftive;  as  pceniteat,  pug- 
'tietur,  &c.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
palTed  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  clofencfs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medicine,  an  extreme  roughnefs 
and  foulnefs  of  the  fkin,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  fcurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecles  of  dry  pruriglnous  itch, 
wherein  fcales  or  fcurf  fucceed  apace  ;  arifing  from 
faline  corrofive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved. 

IMPETR  ATION,  the  aa  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requeft  or  prayer. 

Impetkation  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our 
ftatutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church- 
offices  In  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did 
belong  to  the  difpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ;  tne  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  provifors,  25  E.  IIL 

IMPETUS,  In  mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  ftrikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  law,  is  where  fomething  is 
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Implied  that  is  not  exprelTed  by  the  parties  themfelves 
in  their  deeds,  contradts,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  carry.  In  Mujtc.  Thefe  we  have 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  to  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmony. 
Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  oftave,  its  twelfth,  and  Its  feven- 
tfenth;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  Is  fubjedted  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fuch  fimple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony mufl  be  confulted.  See  Melody  and  Har- 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  In  commerce,  the  bringing 
iherchandife  Into  a  kingdom  from  foreign  countries ; 
in  contradlftindtion  to  exportation.  See  Exporta- 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  Importation,  fee 
Cujlom-houfe  Laws. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiaflical  aftlon  by 
which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  In  uttering  a  blelTing. 
This  praftice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  diffen- 
ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  minifters,  when  all  the 
minifters  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  blefling  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fome 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  praftice,  jufllfied  by  the 
example  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceremony  ;  nor  do  they  confider  it  aa 
an  effential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewlfh  ceremony,  Intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuftpm  ;  it 
being  the  practice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cuflom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  blefling  on  children  and  when  he, 
cured  the  fick  ;  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoftles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
beftowed  the  Holy  Ghoft. — The  prlctls  obferved  the 
fame  cuflom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrefh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  praftlfed  on  perfons  when 
they  married,  which  cuttom  the  AbyfTinlans  ftlU  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  Is  not  pofTible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effefted.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  ImpofTible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu- 
ally deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  coui- 
ceived  nor  united  together.  Thus  It  is  impoflible 
that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare  ;  becaufc  we  conceive 
clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deftroy  each 
other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Impoffibllltlcs,  phyftcal  and 
moral, 

Phyfical 
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Phyrical  impoffibillty  is  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature, 
ency.  ^  thing  is  morally  impoffible,  when  of  its  own  na- 
ture it  is  poflible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  diffi- 
culties, as  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  appears  im- 
pofiible.  Thus  it  is  morally  impofiible  that  all  men 
ftiould  be  virtuous  ;  or  that  a  man  fhould  throw  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fuc- 
ceflively. 

A  thing  which  is  impofiible  in  law,  is  the  fame 
with  a  thing  impofiible  in  nature  :  and  if  any  thing  in 
B  bond  or  deed  be  impofiible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed, 
&c.  is  void.  2 1  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandifes  im- 
ported into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfcefs,  a  colleftion  of  mat- 
ter or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  eicher  owing  to 
an  obftruAion  of  the  fluids  in  that  part  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  tranflation  of 
it  from  fome  other  part  where  its  was  generated.  See 
Surgery. 

IMPOSTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon 
who  cheats  by  a  fidlitious  charafter.; 

Religious  Impostors,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to 
an  extraordinary  commiflion  from  heaven  ;  and  wlio 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  punifliable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  general,  de- 
notes want  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Divines  and  phllofophers  diftinguifli  two  forts  of 
impotency  ;  natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want 
of  fome  phyfical  principle,  neceflary  to  an  adlion  ;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfolutely  defeftive,  or  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  a€t :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  ftrong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent 
paflTion,  or  the  like. 

Impotency  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na- 
tural inability  to  coition.  Impotence  withrefpeft  to  men 
is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women  ;  that  is,  an  inability 
of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
of  impotence ;  as,  a  natural  dcfeft  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure  :  accidents 
or  difeafes  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  not  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable 
or  Qtherwife. — The  moft;  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
inflances,  however,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejeftion  of  the  femen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a  wrong  dire^lion  which  the  orifice  at  the 
verumontanum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difficulty  of  emifiion,  by  making  an  incifion 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  ftone. 

On  this  fubjedl  we  have  fome  curious  and  original 
obfervations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe*.    He  confiders  impo- 
^'^^'^^'^'tency  as  depending  upon  two  caufes.    One  he  refers 
to  the  mind  ;  the  other  to  the  organso 
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I.  /^s  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  mind,  he  obferves,  In^potency^ 
that  as  the  "  parts  of  generation  are  not  neceflary  for  the  • 
exiflience  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a  refe» 
rence  to  fomething  tlfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a  prin- 
cipal concern;  fo  a  complete  aftionin  thofe  parts  cannot 
take  place  without  a  perfeft  harmony  of  body  and 
of  mind  :  that  is,  there  muft.  be  both  a  power  of  body 
and  difpofition  of  mind;  for  the  mind  is  fubjeft  to  a 
thoufand  caprices,  which  affedt  the  adlions  of  thefe 
parts. 

"  Copulation  is  an  aft  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fl;ate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  aft  per-  . 
formed.  To  perform  this  aft  well,  the  body  (hould 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  fiiould  be  perfeftly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body  :  the  mind  fhould  be 
in  a  fl:ate  entirely  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe  : 
it  ftiould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  aft  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  ftate  of  mind  different  from 
what  fiiould  prevail ;  there  fhould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difliculty  at  the  time 
the  aft  fhould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  funftion  of 
the  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
mind  as  this. 

"  The  will  and  reafoning  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power  j  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
aft,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of :  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometimes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  fl:ate  of  mind  which  deftroys  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  aft  ;  it 
produces  a  defire,  a  wifii,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poflibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de- 
ttroys  the  proper  ftate  of  mind  or  necefl'ary  confidence. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  aft  in  which  a  man  feeU 
himfelf  more  interefted,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform 
well ;  his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which 
if  within  certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  an  aft  depending  upon  the  wiU,  or  an 
aft  in  voluntary  parts  ;  but  when  it  produces  a  ftate 
of  mind  contrary  to  that  ftate  on  which  the  perfeftion 
of  the  aft  depends,  a  failure  muft  be  the  confequence. 

"  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  aft  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in- 
fluence, but  alfo  by  the  mind  being,  tho' perfeftly  confi- 
dent of  its  power,  yet  confcious  of  an  impropriety  in 
performing  it;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  ftate  of 
mind  which  fliall  take  away  all  power.  The  ftate  of 
a  man's  mind  refpefting  his  fifter  takes  away  all  power. 
A  confcientious  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going  to  be  connefted 
with  unexpeftedly  a  virgin. 

"  Shedding  tears  arifes  entirely  from  the  ftate  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  aftion 
as  the  aft  in  queftion ;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  body 
that  they  cannot  ftied  tears :  it  is  not  fo  much  a  com- 
pound aftion  of  the  mind  and  ftrength  of  body  joined, 
as  the  other  aft  is  ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  fliedding 
tears,  or  are  defirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is 
kept  up  through  theiwhole  of  an  affefting  fcene,  we 
certainly  ftiall  not  flied  tears,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  freely 
as  would  have  happened  from  our  natural  feelings. 

*'  From  this  account  of  the  necefiity  of  having  the 
X  2  mind 
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Impotency.  mind  independent  refpefting  the  aft,  we  muft  fee  that  though  all  tending  to  produce  one  ultimate  efFed.   In  ImpMei 

y  ^       it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  ftate  of  mind  will  all  fuch  organs  when  perfect  (he  obferves),  there  is  a 

be  fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  na-  fucceffion  of  motions,  one  naturally  arifing  out  of  the 

tural  powers}  and  every  failure  increafes  the  evil.  We  other,  which  in  the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effeft  ; 

muft  alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  ad  and  an  irregularity  alone  in  thefe  adions  will  conftitute 

muft  be  often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  caufe  of  this  difeafe,  at  leaft  will  produce  very  difagreeable  efFeds, 

interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  and  often  totally  fruftrate  the  intention  of  the  organ! 

charge  of  the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes  This  principle  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 

do  not  arife  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully  applies  to  the  "  adions  of  the  tefticles  and  penis :  for 

diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  do  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  we  find  that  an  irregularity  in  the  adions  of  thefe 

way  to  diilinguilh  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  ftate  parts  fometiraes  happen  in  men,  producing  impotence-; 

of  mind  refpeding  this  ad.    So  trifling  often  is  the  and  fomething  fimilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of 
eircumftance  which  ftall  produce  this  inability  de- 
pending on  the  mind,  that  the  very  defire  to  pleafe 
fhall  have  that  efFed,  as  in  maki 


have  that  efFed,  as  in  making  the  woman  the 
fole  objed  to  be  gratified. 

*'  Cafes  of  this  kind  we  fee  every  day;  one  of  which 
1  ftiall  relate  as  an  illufttation  of  this  fubjed,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cute. — A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loft  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  fads :  that 
he  had  at  unnecefFary  times  ftrong  eredions,  which 
fhuwcd  that  he  had  naturally  this  power  ;  that  the  e- 
redions  were  accompanied  with  defire,  which  are  all 
the  natural  powers  wanted  ;  but  that  there  was  ftill  a 
defcd  fomewhere,  which  1  fuppofed  to  be  from  the 
mind.  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  ahke  to  him?  his 
anfwer  was,  No ;  fome  women  he  could  have  conntdion 
with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defed,  what- 
ever it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compafs :  and  it  appeared 
there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  Inability, 
and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the  ad  with 
this  woman  well ;  which  defire  produced  in  the  mind 
a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  was  the 
caufe  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  ad.  As  this 
arofe  entirely  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  produced  by 
a  particular  eircumftance,  the  mind  was  to  be  applied 
to  for  the  cure  ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might  be 
cured,  if  he  could  perfedly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  ad  of  his  will  or 
refolution.  1  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfed 
confidence  in  Kimfelf  in  that  rtfped,  he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  firft  promife  to  himfelf  that 
he  would  not  have  any  connedion  with  her  for  fix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
would  ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.  About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told 
toe,  that  this  refolution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  al- 
teration in  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  that  the  power  foon 
took  place  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear 
of  inability,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  ftiould  be  pof- 
felFed  with  too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to 
become  uneafy  to  him:  which  really  happened;  for  he 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  fhortened  the  time; 
and  when  he  had  once  broke  the  fpell,  the  mind  and 
powers  went  on  together,  and  his  mind  never  return- 
ed to  its  former  ftate  " 

2.  Ofimpokncy  jrom  a  ivant  of  proper  correfpondence 
betiueen  the  aSions  oj  the  different  organs.  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  oi^aa  in  an  animal  body,  without  excep- 
tion, was  made  up  of  different  parts,  whofe  fundions 
or  anions  were,  totally  different  from  one  another,  al- 
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"barrennefs  in  women. 

"  In  men,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  may- 
be divided  into  two ;  the  efFential,  and  the  accefFory.  f  he 
tefticles  are  the  efFential;  the  penis,  &c.  the  accefFory. 
As  this  divifion  arifes  from  their  ufcs  or  adions  in 
health)  which  exadly  correfpond  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exadnefs  in  the  correfpondence  or  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  thofe  adions  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two  ; 
where  the  adions  are  reverfed,  the  accefFory  taking 
place  without  the  firft  or  eflential,  as  in  eredions  ©f  the 
penis,  where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tefticles  are  fti- 
mulated  to  adion  ;  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tefticles 
performs  the  adion  of  fecretion  too  readily  for  the 
penis,  which  has  not  a  correfponding  eredion.  The 
firfl  is  called  priap'ifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought 
t@  be  called  feminnl  iveaknefs. 

"  The  mind  has  confiderable  efFed  on  the  corre- 
fpondence of  the  adions  of  thefe  two  parts  :  but  it 
would  appear  in  many  inftances,  that  eredions  of  the 
penis  depend  more  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  tliati 
the  fecretion  of  the  femen  does  ;  for  many  have  the 
fecretion,  but  not  the  eredion  ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want 
of  eredion  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  often 
from  vifible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  vene- 
real g*)notrhoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  f.  nfa- 
tion  of  fuch  eredions  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant ; 
nor  is  the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  limilar  to 
that,  arifing  from  the  eredions  of  defire,  but  more  like 
to  the  fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coiti^^n. 
Such  as  arife  ipontaneoufly  are  of  more  ferious  confe- 
quence  than  thofe  from  inflammacion,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  caufes  not  curable  in  thernfelvcs  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  atttnd- 
tended  with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  ;  but  geneially 
the  fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  ll  may  be  obferved,  that 
what  is  faid  of  priapifm  is  only  applicable  to  it  wheri 
a  difeafe  in  itfelf,  and  not  when  a  fymptom  of  other  dif- 
eafes, which  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

"  The  common  pradice  in  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  flrenglhening  me- 
dicines ;  fuch  as  batk,  valerian,  mufk,  camphor,  and 
alfo  the  cold  bath.  1  have  feen  good  effeds  from  the 
cold  bath  ;  but  fometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
conftitution,  in  which  cafe  I  have  found  the  warnv . 
bath  of  fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecitic  in 
many  cafes;  from  which  eircumftance  I  fhould  be  apt, 
upon  the  whole,  to  try  a  foothing  plan. 

'*  Seminal  weaknefe,  or  a  fecretion  and  emiflion  of 
the  femen  without  eredions,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  pria- 
pifm, and  is  by  much  the  worft  difeafe  of  the  two. 

There 
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There  is  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  difeafe, 
there  being  all  the  gradations  from  the  cxad  corre- 
fpondence  of  the  actions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  tefticles 
aAing  alone  ;  in  every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  too 
<juick  a  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  Like 
to  the  priapifm,  it  does  not  arife  from  defires  and  abi- 
lities ;  although  when  mild  it  is  attended  with  both, 
but  not  in  a  due  proportion  ;  a  very  flight  defire  often 
producing  the  full  efFe£l.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen 
lhall  be  fo  quick,  ihat  fimple  thought,  or  even  toying, 
jhall  make  it  flow. 

<'  Dreams  have  prodncc'l  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night ;  and  even  when  the  dreams  have 
been  fo  flight,  that  there  has  been  no  confcronfnefs  of 
them  when  the  fleep  has  been  broken  by  the  aft  of 
emiflion.  I  have  known  cafes  where  the  tefticles  have 
been  fo  ready  to  fecrete,  that  the  leall  friction  on  the 
glans  has  produced  an  emifiion  :  1  have  known  tlie 
fimple  adion  of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  effed, 
and  that  repeatedly,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

*♦  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  given  to  venery  as  moft  young 
men,  had  thefe  laft  mentioned  complaints  upon  him 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit  ;  and 
if  he  walked  taft,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connection 
.  with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflion 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppofed 
flreiigthening  medicine,  as  alio  the  cold  bath  and  fca- 
bathing,  but  with  no  effeft  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emifiions;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he  could  walk  or  ride  without  the  before 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  diredted  this  practice  to 
he  continued  for  fome  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuftomed  to 
this  healthy  ftate  of  action  ;  and  I  have  reafon  co  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary,  as  the  confl:Itution  became  more  habituated  to 
the  opiate,  to  increafe  the  dofe  of  it. 

"  The  fpafms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in 
fuch  cafes,  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  tiril  emiflion  not  prevent- 
ing a  fecond  ;  the  conftitution  being  all  the  time  but 
little  affe6led(A).  When  the  tefliclcs  aft  alone,  with- 
out the  accefTory  parts  taking  up  the  neceflary  and  na- 
tual  confequent  adtion,  it  is  ftill  a  more  melancholy 
difeafe  ;  for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  vifible  or  fcn- 
fible  caufe,  and  does  not  give  any  vifible  or  fenfible 
efFeft,  but  runs  off -hmilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or 
urine.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  femen  is  more  . 
fluid  than  natural  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

*'  There  is  great  variety  in  the  ditcafed  adlions  of 
thefe  parts  ;  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftric- 
ture  in  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has 
frequently  ufed  a  bougie,  but  of  late  has  negledled  it. 
He  has  had  no  connection  with  women  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  being  ,  afraid  of  the  confequences.    He,  has 
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often  in  his  fleep  involuntary  emiflions,  which  generally  Impotency 

awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  what  furprifes  him  II 

moll  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any  femen  I^^Pf^K"*" 

...  tion* 
paffing  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him  ,j 

think  that  at  thole  times  it  goes  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  pafles  forwards.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pafs  into  the  bladder,  he  has  the  erec- 
tion, the  dream  ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  action,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafure, 
as  when  it  pafles  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irri- 
tation takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without 
the  femen,  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters, in  confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory 
fteps,  whereby  the  very  fame  adtions  are  excited  as  if 
it  came  into  the  paflage  :  from  which  one  would  fup«  ~ 
pofe,  that  either  femen  is  not  fecreted ;  or  if  it  be,  that 
a  retrograde  motion  takes  place  in  the  aCtions  of  the 
acceleratores  uriiias.  But  if  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  then 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  in  the  natural  ftate  the  aftions  of 
thofe  mufcles  do  not  arife  fimply  from  the  ftimulus  of 
the  f  men  in  the  part,  but  from  their  aflion  being  a 
termination  of  a  preceding  one  making  part  of  a  feries 
of  actions.  Thus  they  may  depend  upon  the  friftion, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  friition,  on  the  penis;  the  tefl:r- 
clcs  not  doing  their  part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafes 
arifing  from  the  friCtion  and  not  from  the  fecretion.  . 
In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erec- 
tion is  not  ftrong,  it  fhall  go  off  without  the  emiflion  ; 
and  at  other  times  an  emiflion  ftiall  happen  almoft 
without  an  ereCtion  ;  but  thefe  arife  not  from  debility, 
but  affections  of  the  mind.. 

"  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  waQiing  the  penis,  - 
fcrotum,  and  pcrinseum,  with  cold  water,  is  often  of 
fervice;  and  to  render  it  colder  than  we  find  it  in  fome 
fealons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to  it,  . 
and  the  parts  wafbed  when  the  fait  is  almoft  dif- 
folved." 

Im POTENCY  is  a  canonical  difability,  to  avoid  mar-  - 
riage  in  the  Ipiritual  court.    The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation  ■ 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPREC  A  riON,   (derived  from  in.  and  precor,  - 
I  pray  ;")  a  curfe  or  wiih  that  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one.  . 

The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations^  , 
in  Latin  Dira,  i.  e.  Deorum  ira,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  executioners  of  evil  confciences.  They  were 
called  Vira  in  heaven,  .Furies  on  earth,  and  Ewnenides 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Im- 
precations, and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  deftroy 
their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child     See  Conception. 

The  term  impregnation  is  alfo  vifed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by-  mixture,  codtion,  digeftion,  &c. 


(a)"  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conftitution  is  commonly  afFeCted  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  But  in  iome  cafes  even 
the  erection  going  off  without  the  fpaUns  on  the  emifiion,  ftiall  produce  the  iame  debility  a&  if  they  had: 
taken  place." 


IMP  [ 

Imprcfling  IMPRESSING  seamen.  The  power  of  impref- 
fing  fea- faring  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king's 
commiflion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  great  reluftance  ;  though  it  hath 
very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  fhown  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  that  the  praftice  of  imprefling,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
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No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direAs,  impnTori* 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record,     nv-:  r 
or  by  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.    And  at  common  law,  ^"^{[on'^"^ 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty  i      ^  '  f 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
fubjeft  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higheft  execu- 
tions.   Where  the  law^  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in 


regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefcnt  time  :  whence  fuch  cafe  it  is  juflifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  ia 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The  purfuance  of  a  ftatute  exaftly  purfues  the  ftatute  in 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatute  has  exprefsly  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deem- 
dcclared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many  ed  falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
of  them  very  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  ftatute  2  Ric.  II.  tifiable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  imprl- 
c.  4.  fpeaks  of  mariners  being  arretted  and  retained 
for  the  king's  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and 
praftifed  without  difpute  ;  and  provides  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  their  running  away.  By  a  later  ftatute,  if  any 
waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  fhall  hide  him- 
felf  during  the  execution  of  any  commiflion  of  prefling 
for  the  king's  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
By  another   (5  Eliz.  c.  5.)  no  fifherman  fliall  be 


foning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  "  till  delivered  by  due 
courfe  of  law,"  and  not  "  until  farther  order  ;'* 
which  has  been  held  ill :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one 
is  imprifoned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe 
for  which  he  is  committed.  See  Arrest  and  Com- 
mitment. 

Fa/fe  Imprisonment.  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 


taken  by  the  queen's  commiflion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner;    prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  ftocks,  or  evea 


but  the  commiflion  fhall  be  tirft  brought  to  two  juftices 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fea  coaft  where  the 
mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juftices 
may  choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men,  as  in  the  commiflion  are  contained,  to 
fcrve  her  majefty.  And  by  others,  cfpecially  protec- 
tions are  allowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circumftances, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  imprefled.  Ferrymen  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  imprefled,  at  com- 
mon law.  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power 
of  imprefling  to  refide  fomewhere  ;  and  if  any  where, 
it  muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commiflion, 
refide  in  the  crown  alone.-— After  all,  however,  this 
method  of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as 
only  defenfible  from  public  necefiity,  to  which  all  pri- 
vate confiderations  muft  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
prefled :  Apprentices  for  three  years  ;  the  mafter,  mate, 
and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  loo  tons,  of 
vtffels  employed  in  the  coal  trade  ;  all  under  i8  years 
of  age,  and  above  55  ;  foreigners  in  merchant-fliips 
and  privateers  ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  fea  for 
two  years  ;  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fiftiery,  and  har- 
pooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fiftiing 
feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to 
the  fifliing  next  feafon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  objeds 
which  arc  fuppofed  to  make  fome  maik  or  impreflion 
on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripa- 
tetics aflert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fetifoiium,  and  they 
are  rendered  inteUigible  by  the  aftive  intelledl ;  and, 
when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  expreffionst  or  exprefs 
fpeaes,  as  being  expreffed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  edition,  be- 
ildes  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor- 
refted  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrain- 
€d  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of 
another. 


by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftreets.  Un- 
lawful or  falfe  imprifonment,  confifts  in  fuch  confine- 
ment or  detention  without  fufiicient  authority  :  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  juftice  ;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  ex- 
prefling  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment ;  or  from  fome 
other  fpecial  caufe  warranted,  for  the  aeceflity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law  or  ad  of  parliament  ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  warrant,  the  imprefling  of  mariners  for  the 
public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
mifbehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falfe  impri- 
fonment alfo  may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday  ;  or  in 
a  place  privileged  from  arrefls,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court.  This  is  the  injury.  The  remedy  Is  of 
two  forts  ;  the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  ma» 
king  fatisfaBion  for  it. 

The  means  of  removing  the  aftual  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment are  four- fold,  i.  By  writ  ofMAiNPRizE. 
2.  By  writ  De  Odio  et  Atia,  3.  By  writ  Z)^  Homine, 
Rephgiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  See 
thofe  articles. 

The  fatisfaSory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  im- 
pilfonment,  Is  by  an  aftion  of  tiefpafs  1;/  et  armis^ 
ufually  called  an  aSion  of  falfe  impr  fonmeut  ;  which  ig 
generally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a  charge  of  aflault  and  battery  alfo  :  and  therein  the 
party  fhall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in- 
juries committed  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in 
Engllfli,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  off- hand,  or  extempore, 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and 
vivacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  any 
aftion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide 
upon  the  head  of  forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaftlcal  law.  See 

APf  ROPRIATION. 

IM- 
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purity  IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legul  de- 
ll filement.  Of  thefe  there  were  ftveral  forts.  Some  were 
liei'able.  yoluntaiy,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal 
that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was  efteemed 
unclean  ;  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  was  not  a  prieft  ;  the  touching  one  who 
had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe  im- 
purities were  involuntary  ;  as  when  any  one  inadver- 
tently touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any  thing  pol- 
luted ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  le- 
profy, &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch- 
ed any  thing  unclean,  contraAtd  alfo  a  kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lalted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  ch)thes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  waflied 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contrafted  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month- 
ly courfes  lafted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lafted  40  or  50  days  ;  as  that  of  women 
who  were  lacely  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Others  again  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices ; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  lye  made  with  the 
afhesofa  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fee  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  bees  prefent  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ;  or  if  ftie  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  Impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
preffed  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  again  ft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro- 
phets  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of  this  ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infeA  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juftice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

TMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  ano- 
ther :  thus,  the  affertors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam's  fin  is  imputed,  to  all  his  pofterlty. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrlft  are  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles, 
as  a  river,  rock,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpcaking  of 
heights  and  diftances.    See  Geometry. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argoa, 
1856  B.  C.  SeeARGOS. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
ah'enated  or  made  over  to  another  :  thus  the  dominions 
(Of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  eft^tes  of 
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a  minor,  &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a  re» 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul,  , 
or  that  id  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the 
ftate  of  the  ftomach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  re- 
pletion. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinefs  or  ab- 
folute  vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfence  of  all  body 
and  matter  whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but 
mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  In  gardening,  is  a  method  of 
grafting,  commonly  called  grafting  by  approach  ;  and  is 
ufed  when  the  ftock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  or 
can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they  may  be  joined  to- 
gether. The  branch  to  be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to 
that  part  of  the  ftock  where  it  i«  to  be  joined ;  tha 
rind  and  wood  are  to  be  pared  away  en  one  fide  for 
the  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  ftock  or  branch 
where  the  graft  is  to  be  united  muft  be  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally  and  the 
fap  meet.  A  little  tongue  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards 
in  the  graft,  and  a  notch  made  in  the  ftock  to  admit 
it;  fo  that  when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will  pre- 
vent their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely 
unite  to  the  ftock.  Having  thus  brought  them  ex- 
aftly  together,  they  muft  be  tied  with  fome  bafs,  or 
wotfted,  or  other  foft  tying  ;  and  then  the  place  muf); 
be  covered  with  fome  grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air 
from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the 
ftock.  A  llake  muft  be  fixed  In  the  ground,  to  which 
both  the  ftock  and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  to  prevent 
the  winds  from  difplacing  them.  When  they  have  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  for  four  months,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficlently  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  mother- tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the 
ftock  ;  and  at  this  time  there  fhould  be  frefli  clay  laici 
all  round  the  part.  This  operation  fliould  be  perform- 
ed in  April  or  May,  that  the  graft  may  be  perfedlly. 
united  to  the  ftock  before  the  enfuing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  pra(3ifed  upon  oranges,  myr- 
tles, jeffamlnes,  walnuts,  firs,  and  fome  other  trees, 
which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft- 
ing. But  it  is  a  wrong  pradice  when  orange-trees  are 
deligned  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  feldom  long-lived 
after  the  operation, 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate:  fo  called  fronx 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori- 
gin of  the  incas ;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diflention,  and  the  moft  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangecapa ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peruvians  relate  ma- 
ny wonderful  ftories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco, 
mad€  laws,  eftabllflied  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations  ;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  took  the  nam*? 
of  incat  which  fignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in- 
cas became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelveg 
maftera  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from 
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Incamera-  the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Augafrnago 
on  the  north ;  thefe  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 
Incendiary.  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun- 
dred  leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 
vifions  between  Inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa  ;  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  naade  themfelves  matters 
of  the  country,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 
See  Peru.  , 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope's  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac- 
companied with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifing  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
Sec. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  i .  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi- 
nor, for  legitimation  in  a  baftard,  and  the  like  :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provifions 
at  firft  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  fignifies  the  ad 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  affumed  the  human  na- 
ture ;  or  the  myftery  by  which  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
eternal  word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accom- 
plifli  the  work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among 
Chriftians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time 
of  the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Chrift's  conception  in 
the  virgin's  womb. 

This  era  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which 
occafioned  them  to  pottpone  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Diony- 
iius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe. 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incar- 
nation or  birth  of  Chiril,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of 
December,  which  cuftom  lias  obtained  from  the  year 
143 1 .  In  France,  and  feveral  other  cotintries,  they  alfo 
reckon  from  the  incarnation :  but  then  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing 
it,  afier  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour.  Though  the 
Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chriftmas. 

Ikcarnation  (formed  from  in,  and  caro  "flefli",) 
in  furgery,  fignifies  the  healing  and  filHng  up  of  ulcers 
and  wounds  with  new  flefh.    See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  furgeiy,  medicines  which 
aflift  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flefh; 
or  rather  remove  the  obftruftions  thereto. 

INCENDIARY,  in  law,  is  applied  to  one  who 
18  guilty  of  malicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another's  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  and  all  ouihoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
as  barns  and  ftables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  adlually  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs  it  ab- 
folutely  burns,  does  n«t  fall  within  the  defcription  of 
incendit  et  combujjit.  But  the  burning  and  conCuming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient ;  tho^gb  the  fire,  be  afterwards 
extinguifhed.    It  muft  alfo  be  a  malicious  burning  j 
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ochervvife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs.  This  offence  ts  called  rnsonft 
arfon  in  our  law.  |j 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to  l'-f<^^<'» 
be  burnt,    ^li  edesy  acervumque  frumenti  juxta  domum 
pofitum  fciens,  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combujerity  vinSus  igni 
necatur. 

The  punifiiment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  ancient 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions :  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  ftat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful  " 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  circumftances,  high 
treafon  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
ads  of  Edward  VI.  and  Qiieen  Mary.  This  offence 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i. 
which  ftatute  was  repealed  by  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 2  ;  and 
arfon  was  held  to  be  oufted  of  clergy,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  ftat.  4. 
and  5  P.  and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the 
acceffory ;  though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the 
principal  alfo,  by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  refinous  fubftance,  known  among  au»» 
thors  by  the  names  thus  and  olibanum. 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans, 
and  the  Roman- Catholics  ftlll,  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin /Ww/mtk, 
q.  d.  burnt ;  as  taking  the  effeft  for  the  thing  itfelf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vlce  of  the  ancient  Jewi(h  church.  The  priefts  drevr 
lots  to  know  who  Ihould  offer  it  1  the  deftlned  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  difh,  in  with  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  another  prieft 
carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There>  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  ftruck  upon  an  inftrument  of  brafs  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar  ;  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  faid 
a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  holocauft  ;  immediately  upon  which  he 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 
all  the  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 
ed each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning  and  as 
much  at  night. 

One  reafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  viftims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter- houfe,  and  confcquently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  difguft  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree-* 
able  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  ex^ 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
felf, but  is  inceptive  of  a  hne  which  it  produces  by  its 
motion.  ■  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo» 
tion,  of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  betweea 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
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Inch,  fe^ton  fo  neceffary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  this  double  tie :  yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh 
degree;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth  degree. 

Moft  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother's  marrying  the  filler  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjefts,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incest  Spiritual^  a  crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  perlons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
6f  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inceft  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well-known  meafurc  of  length  ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barly-corns 
in  length. 

Inch  of  Candle^  (fale  by).    See  Candle. 
INCH  (con  traded  from  the  Gaelic  innis  "an  ifland"), 
a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different  places  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

INCH-Colm  or  Columba,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaftery.    See  Forth. 

This  monaflery  was  founded  about  1 123,  by  Alex- 
ander I.  on  the  following  occafion.   In  palfing  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  Itorm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  moft 
hofpitable  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  continued  there  tempeft-bound,  en- 
tertained him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
■fliell-fifh.    His  majefty,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger 
he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
he  attributed  his  fafety,  vowed  fome  token  of  refpedt; 
and  accordingly  founded  heie  a  monaftery  of  Auguf- 
tincs,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.    Allan  de  Mor- 
timer,  lord  of  A berdour,  who  attended  Edward  III.  in  his 
Scotch  expedition,  beftowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on  the 
monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family  burial- 
place  in  their  church. "The  buildings  made  in  confequence 
of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  confiderable.  There 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  large  fquare  tower  belonging  to 
the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  feveral 
ether  buildings.    The  wealth  of  this  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  ftrong  a  temptation  t»  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fupprefs  all  tht 
horror  of  facrilege  and  refped  to  the  fanftity  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  Englifh  landed,  and  fparcd  not  even 
the  furniture  more  immediately  confecrated  to  divine 
worfhip.    But  due  vengeance  overtook  them  ;  for  in 
a  ftorm  wl.ich  inftantly  followed,  many  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  ;  thofe  who  efcaped,  Aruck  with  the  juftice  of 
the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recompence  to 
the  injured  faint.  The  te mpeft  ceafed  ;  and  they  made 
the  promifed  atonement — The  Danifli  monument,  fi- 
-^urtd  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  foulh-eaft  fide 
^f  the  building,  on  a  rifing  ground.    It  is  of  a  riffid 
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form,  and  the  furface  ornamented  with  fcalc-likc  fi-  Inch 
gures.    At  each  end  is  the  reprefcntation  of  a  human  .  '1 
he^d. 


Inch- Keith,  a  fmall  Ifland  fituated  in  the  Came  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghorn  on 
the  oppofite  fhore.    See  Forth. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal* 
lant  Keith  who  fo  greatly  fig^lized  himfelf  by  hij 
valour  in  10 10,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus,  a- 
gainft  the  Danea ;  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  ihh  little 
ifle.  In  1549  the  Enghfh  fleet,  fent  by  Edward  VI. 
to  aflift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againft  the 
queen -dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this 
ifland,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  grew  fen- 
fible  after  their  negleft  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith, 
fo  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  com- 
panies to  cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of 
Cotterel  ;  but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted 
by  M.  DefTe,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Englifh.  The  Scots  kept  pofTelfion  for  fome  years; 
but  at  laft  the  fortifications  were  dcflroyed  by  ad  of 
parHament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Uijle  des 
chevaux,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes. 
—  In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there,  Be  quid  detr'menti  rejpublica  eaperet. 

INCH-Garvie,  a  fmall  ifland,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth.    See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT,    See  Witchcraft. 
INCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  adtion  ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inceptive. 

Inchoative  verbs,  denote,  according  to  Prifclan  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  charaderifed  by  the 
termination  fco  or  fcor,  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
augefco  from  augeo,  cakfco  from  caleOy  dulcefco  from  dukis^ 
irafcor  from  iruy  &c. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  diredlon  in  which  one 
body  ftrikeson  another.  See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 
Angle  of  Incidencb.    See  Angle. 
INCIDENT,  In  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a  particular  circumftance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court- baron  Is  infeparably  incident  to  a  manor  ;  and 
a  court  of  pie- powders  to  a  fair. 

Incident  diligence,  in  Scots  law,  a  warrant  granted 
by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  feffion,  for  citing 
wltnefTes  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  produdlon  of 
any  writing  neceffary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  detemiination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
proof. 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  cpifode,  or  particular 
adion,  joined  to  the  principal  adlon,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpedators,  and  form  the  intrigue* 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  clioice  of  fuch  inci- 
dents as  are  fufceptible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  his  poem.  The  variety  of  incidents  well.con- 
duded  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  po^'m,  which 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidtiits 
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out  too  foon. 

INCINERATION,  (derived  from  /«,  and  ctnisy 
**  afhes,")  in  Chemiftry,  the  reduftion  of  vegetables 
into  afhes,  by  burning  them  gently. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides :  thus,  the  foreteeth  are  called  dentes  inc'ifi- 
1-h  or  cutters;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature, 
incidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INGLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 
INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,  and  frgnifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to- 
wards each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

INCLINATION  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Appetite. 
INCLINED  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  anple  with  the  horizon.    See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  INCOG,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known  : 
but  it  is  more  particularly  apphed  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  llreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  dillinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos. 
On  this  Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  natural  (tore  of 
the  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  their  economical  ufe, 
both  being  very  inconfiderable.  '*  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
dion  (fays  he),  that  in  foru.er  ages  they  made  clothes 
of  the  fibrous  afbefti,  which  is  faid  to  be  compofed  by 
the  word  lyjfus  ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable,  fiiice  if  one 
may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now  made  ot  it,  as 
bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a  drefs  could 
neither  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor  be  of  any 
conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Scythians  dreffed  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  to  be 
burned,  in  a  cloth  manufaftured  of  this  ttone  ;  and  this 
perhaps  has  occafioned  the  above  fable."  M.  Magellan 
confirms  this  opinion  of  Cronftedt's,  and  informs  us 
that  fome  of  the  Romans  alfo  inclofed  dead  bodies  in 
doth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757  he  tells 
us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piece  of  aflx-ftos  cloth  found  in 
a  ftone  tomb,  with  the  aihes  of  a  Roman,  as  appeared 
by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept,  with  the  tomb  alfo,  if 
our  author  remembers  rightly,  in  the  right-hand  wing 
of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  The  under-librarian, 
in  order  to  {how  that  it  was  incombuftible,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of  wax  fall  on  the  cloth, 
which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a  candle  in  his  prefence  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its  texture  was  coarfe, 
but  much  fofter  than  he  could  have  expedtd. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be 
burnt  or  confumed  by  fire.    See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  geometry, 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  meafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
«xa£lly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no  third 
quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

Incommei^svr  'able  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  have  no  com- 
mon divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubfift  with 
another  without  deilroying  it :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  ftrongeft  over- 
<roming  and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

INCONTINENCE,  iuoidinacy  of  the  fexual  ap- 


Incond" 

nence 


petite  ;  luft.  It  is  the  oppofite  of  chaftity.  See  Chas 
TiTY  and  Continence. 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds;  incuiiiben 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  get-  — 
ting  baftards;  all  which  arc  punifhed  by  ftatute.  See  25 
Hen.  VIU.  cap.  6.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  1  Jac.  I.  cap.  ix. 
Incontinency  of  prieits  is  punifhable  by  the  ordinary, 
by  imprifunment,  &c.     i  Hen.  VIL  cap.  4. 

Incontinknce,  in  medicine,  fignifies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  fhould  nut  be  dif- 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  But  in- 
continence is  moll  frequently  ufed  with  regard  to  atv 
involuntary  difcharge  of  urine  otherwife  called  dial/c 
tes.     See  Medicin £-/«^/<px. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  tht 
fame  as  impa'.tation,  being  a  reduftion  of  di7  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  confiftence  of  a  palte,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid  :  thus  pills,  boles,  troches,  and  plallers, 
are  made  by  incorporation.  Another  incorporation  is 
when  thiuiis.  of  different  confillencies  are  by  digeftion 
reduced  to  one  common  confiltence. 

Incorporation  or  Body- Corporate.    See  Co rpo ela- 
tion. 

INCORPOREAL,  fpiritual;  a  thing,  or  fubftance, 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  ot  man  is  incor- 
poreal, and  may  fubfift  iodependent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be.  cor- 
rupted. Thus  fpiritual  fubltances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alfo  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &.c.  may 
be  called  incorruptible. 

INCORRUF  iTBLES,  Incorruptibiles,  the 
name  of  a  fedl  which  fprang  out  of  the  Eutychians. — 
Their  dillinguifliing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrilt  was  incorruptible ;  by  which  they  meant,  that 
after  and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fuiceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paffions,  as  of  hunger,  thirft,  &c.  fo"that  he 
cat  without  any  occafion,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
after  his  refurredion.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren- 
dering of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  adion  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.    See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night-Mare,  a  difeaie  confifting  in 
an  oppreflion  of  the  brcatt,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpcak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  i« 
derived  from  the  Latin  inculare,  to  "  lie  down**  oa 
any  thing  and  prefs  it:  the  Greeks  call  it  »f'«x1>if 
q.  d.  faltaior,  •*  leaper,"  or  one  that  ruflieth  on  a 
perfon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  loft,  ,  but 
drowned  and  aftoniihed,  as  is  the  underftanding  and 
imagination  j  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  ftrangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diilcmper ;  fo  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  much  ftudy  and  application  of 
mind  ;  by  reafon  the  llomaeh  in  all  thefe  finds  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  digeftion. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  minifter  who  is  refidcnt 
on  his  benifice  j  he  is  called  incumbent,  becaufe  he  does. 
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curvatlon  or  at  leaft  ought  to,  bend  his  whole  ftudy  to  difcharge 

II       the  cure  of  his  church, 
iidepcn-      INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
dents.    ^gn(]ing  out  of  a  redlilinear  ftraight  courfe,  occafioned 
by  refraction.    See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
fomewhat  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  mo- 
lares.    See  Anatomy,  no  141. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  can- 
not be  defeated  or  made  void  ;  as  an  indefeafible  eftate 
«f  inheritance,  &c. 

INDEFEASIBLE  Right  to  the  Throne.  See  Heredi- 
T^Rr  Right. 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 

Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underftood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumftance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  hannlefs  ;  or  a 
>         writing  to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  a6l. 

INDEN  rED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

INDENTURE,  in  Law,  a  writing  which  com- 
prifes  fome  contradl  between  two  at  lead  ;  being  in- 
dented at  top,  anfwerable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  fame  contents.    See  Deed. 
*  INDEPENDENTS,  a  fed  of  Proteftants  fo  called 

iJepen-  f^^j^  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Chrif- 
ftians,  which  meets  in  one  houfe  for  publick  worfhip,  is 
a  complete  church,  has  fufficient  power  toad  and  per- 
form every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refped  fubjed  or  accountable 
to  other  churches. 
^  The  Independents,  Hke  every  other  Chriftian  fed, 

'heirori-  derive  their  own  origin  from  the  pradice  of  the  a- 
In,  poIUes  in  planting  the  tirll  churches ;  but  they  were 

unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  efta- 
blifhed  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  htr  domi- 
nions, the  vedments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worfhip,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  lign  of  the  crofs  ufed  In  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm,  were  very  ofFenlive  to  many  of  her 
fubjeds,  who  during  the  perfecutions  of  the  former 
reign  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteftants  of 
Germany  and  Gtneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the 
church  of  England  reftmbled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  antichritlian  church  of  Rome  ;  and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  woiihip.  From  this  circumftance  they  were  ftig- 
matized  by  their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Puritans,  as  the  followers  of  Novatian  (a)  had  been  in 
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the  ancient  church.  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to 
comply  with  their  demands ;  and  it  Is  difficult  to  fay 
what  might  have  been  the  ilTue  of  the  conteft,  had  the 
Puritans  been  united  am-ong  themfelves  in  fentiments, 
views,  and  meafures.  But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 
wife.  That  large  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  charaders,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  dodrlne  and  difcipline  that  were  eftablifhed 
by  law,  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
feds.  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Broivti,  a  man 
infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  unfteady  and  inconfill- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See 
Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  dodrlne  either 
from  the  church  ofEngland  or  from  the  reft  of  the  Puri- 
tans; but  he  had  formed  notions  then  new  and  finglilar, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  government.  He  was  for  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  into  feparatc  focleties  or  congre- 
gations ;  and  maintained,  that  fuch  a  number  of  per- 
fons as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of 
woiHiip  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  community.  Thefe  fmall  focleties  he 
pronounced  independent,  jure  divino,  and  entirely  exempt 
from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  biftiops,  in  whofe  hands 
the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpiritual  government; 
and  alfo  from  that  of  pre&yterles  and  fynods,  which 
the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fupreme  viiible  fources  of 
ecclefiaftical  authority.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  governing  each  congregation  refided  in  the 
people;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal  fliare  in 
this  government,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  lociety.  Hence  all  points 
both  of  dodrlne  and  difcipline  were  fubmitted  to  the 
dlfcufTion  of  the  whole  congregation ;  and  whatever 
was  fupported  by  a  majority  of  voices  paiTed  into  a 
law.  It  was  the  congregation  alfo  that  eleded  certain' 
of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  paftors,  to  perform  the 
duty  of  public  inftrudlon,  and  the  feveral  branches  of 
divine  worfhip  ;  referving  however  to  themlelves  the 
power  of  difmiffing  thefe  ininifters,  and  reducing  chem 
to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever  they 
lliould  think  fuch  a  cfiange  conducive  to  the  fpiritual  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  It  is  likewlie  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  tlie  right  of  the  paftors  to  preach  was  by 
no  mtuus  of  an  exclufive  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them 
alone  ;  fince  any  member  that  thought  proper  to  ex- 
hort or  inftrud  the  brethren,  was  abundantly  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  prophefying  to  the  wnole  aflembly. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  paftor  had 
finifhed  his  difcourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  per-  , 
mitted  to  communicate  in  public  their  fentiments  and 
illuftrations  upon  any  ufeful  or  edifying  fubjed. 

Y  2  The 
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(a)  The  followers  of  Novatian  were  ca[\td  Puritans,  becaufe  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facred  myfteries  who 
through  infirmity  had  facrificed  to  idols  in  times  of  perfecutloil.  Thefe  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  courfe  of  penance.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  howevtr  long 
their  penance,  or  however  fincere  their  forrow,  for  their  hn.  In  other  refpedf,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  Hke 
the  Englifh,  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  aflbclates 
maintained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religious  focieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his  ;  and  treated,  more  efpecialiy  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  rainlftefs  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofe  difcipline  was  popifh  and 
antichriftian,  and  whofe  facraments  and  inltitutions 
were  deftitute  of  al]  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  fc6l  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  fevere  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had 
brought  upon  them  from  an  adminiftration  that  was 
not  dillinguifhed  by  its  mildncfs  and  indulgence,  re- 
tired into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at 
Middleb.ourg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amllerdam  and  Ley- 
den  in  the  province  of  Holland;  but  their  efiabiifh- 
ments  were  neither  folid  nor  lafting.  Their  founder 
returned  into  England ;  and  having  renounced  his 
principles  of  feparation,  took  orders  in  the  ellabliflied 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles, 
whom  he  thus  abandoned,  difagreed  among  thcmfelves, 
were  fplit  into  parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  . 
day  to  day.  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to 
foften  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decifions. 

The  perfon  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 
about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pallors  called 
"John  Rolinfon,  a  man  who  had  muth  of  the  foltmn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well  meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
defedls  that  reigntd  in  the  difcipline  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  correAing  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
iefs  odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  jufl 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who  look  upon  cha- 
rity as  the  end  of  the  commandments.  Hitherto  the 
left  had  been  called  Brotuti'i/ls  ;  but  Robinfon  having, 
in  his  Apology,  affitmed,  Ca/um  quemlibet  particularem 
cffe  totam^  ttitegram,  et  perJeBam  ecclcjiam  ex  fuis  part'ibus 
conjlanitm  immediate  et  ihdependenter  ( quoad  alias  ec- 
cleftns)  fub  ipfo  Chrijio^ — the  fe6f  was  henceforth  called 
Independents.,  of  which  the  apologill  was  confidered  as 
the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commendable 
than  the  Browniils.  Tliey  furpafftd  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentimcnts  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  Thty  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  inveftives  againft  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  the  Chriltian  name.  On  the  contrar)^,  though  they 
jconfidered  their  own  form  of  ecclefiaflical  government 
as  of  divine  inititution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
thi  authority  of  the  apoilles,  nay  by  the  apoflles  them- 
fclves,  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might 
ftourifh  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
jurifdiilion  of  bifhops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  prefbyteries.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro- 
binfon himfelf,  who  exprtlTes  his  ©wn  private  fenti- 
menls  and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the  following 
tiear  and  precife  words ;  "  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et 
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hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  eccleftis  refor-  TtiJepttt- 
matis  Belgicis  in  re  religtonis,  ut  omnibus  et  fingulls 
earundem  ecclefiarum  fidei  articulis,  prout  habentur  ~"V^ 
in  harmonia  confeffionum  fidei,  parati  fimus  fubfcribere. 
Ecclefias  reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus, 
cum  iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communionem  profitemur,  et, 
quantum  in  nobis  eft,  colimus."  They  were  alfo  much 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  regular  miniflry  in  their  communities  :  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promifcuoufly  all  ranks  asd  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and 
flill  have,  a  certain  number  of  miniflers,  chofen  re- 
fpedivtly  by  the  congregations  where  tliey  are  fixed; 
nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  iii 
public,  before  he  has  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of 
by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  flill  fubfifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  dillinguifhed 
from  the  other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  circumftances. 

1.  The  Independents  rejefl  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and  i,,  what 
confeffions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their  they  are 
teachers  no  other  teft  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration  "<^w  riiiUi 
of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  J.fus,  and  their  adhe-  f^.'^',^^ 
rence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  fole  llandard  of  faith  Protefta 
and  praftice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of 
ordination  upon  which  forae  other  churches  lay  fo 
much  ftrefs  ;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  conftitute  a  regular  minifler  of  the 
New  Teflament,  are,  a  firm  belif-f  in  the  gofpel,  a 
principle  of  fincere  and  unaffettcd  piety,  a  competent 
flock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion' 
and  communicating  inftrutiion,  a  ferious  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  i;mployment  of  promoting  the 
everlatling  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinal  ily  an  in- 
vitation to  the  patloral  office  from  fvme  particular  fo- 
ciety of  Chrilliuns.  Where  thefe  things  concur,  they 
contider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  rainiilerial 
fundlion  ;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofition  of  the 
bands  of  bifliops  or  prefbyters  would  convey  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was  not  before 
pofTeffed. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeffions  of  faith  or  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fuhfcription 
from  their  refpeftive  followers.  Their  purpofe  in  this 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afcertain 
the  meaning  of  Scripture-language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to  promote  the  unicy  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of. 
peace.  Thefe  were  laudable  ends  ;  but  of  the  means 
choftn  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, the  glory  of  the  Independent  churches,  and 
whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 
expreffes  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  lan- 
guage :  "  How  much  foever  the  Ghriflian  world  va^ 
lueth  thefe  creeds  and  confeffions,  I  confefs,  for  my 
own  part",  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.  But  we-^"'"*"^!, 
are  told  that  they  were  generally  arawn  up  by  the  ufe  of 
ableft  divines.  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this?ciccd8, 
are  divines  in  vogue  and  power  commonly  the  moft 
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knowmg  and  upright  ?  But  granting  that  the  refor- 
mers were  in  ihofe  days  the  ableft  divines  ;  the  ableft 
divines  educated  In  Popifli  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak,  and  defeftive  in  fciipture- knowledge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  them.  In  times  of  great 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  ;  and  yet 
far  fliort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  prccife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriftians.  Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eftablifii, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  inconteftible  evidence  of  their 
furprifing  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  thty 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences 
of  Chriftians  their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpel- 
faiih  and  doftrine  ?  Was  not  this  in  faft  to  teach  and 
conltrain  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  moft  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  tlieir  religion,  fubjfilion  and  allegiance  to 
ChrlJ},  the  only  teaJicr  and  lawgiver  ?  But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  infallible  ?  No  :  they  puMicly  af- 
firmed their  own  faUibility  ;  and  yet  they  acted  as  if 
they  had  been  infalhble,  and  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
prefcribing  faith  and  dodirine. 

"  But  even  if  they  were  infalhble,  who  gave  them 
commiffion  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready ?  Could  the  fail  retormers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
fions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  God  '  fpake  not  of  himfclf;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  fpake'  (John  xii.  50).  *  The  Spirit 
of  truth  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  whatiln  vcr  he  heard, 
that  he  fpake'  (John  xvi.  13.).  *  Tiie  things  of  God 
the  apoltles  fpake,  not  in  the  words  wliich  man's  wif- 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  -the  Holy  Gholt  tiachtth' 
(l  Cor.  ii.  13.).  If  the  Chrillian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
fo  mueh  care  and  exadtnefs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  tlic  Spirit,  and  by  the 
apojlus,  who  were  the  ancient  dodlors  and  bifhopb?  or 
vlu/  vveie  the  firft  rcformeis?  or  who  were  any  fynods 
or  alfembllts  of  divines,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri- 
IHan  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe 
it  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  ovfn  devifed  terms 
and  expreffions  ? 

*•  Hath  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  new- mould  hisdoftrincs  by 
tke  rules  of  human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit? 
or  hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  per- 
fons  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  do<i:trines 
are  not  of  fuch  a  dudlile  nature ;  but  Itand  fixed,  both 
as  to  matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is 
at  any  man's  peril,  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they 
are  rules  of  faith,  into  any  new  drcfs  or  fhape.*  I  con- 
clude therefore,  that  the  firll  reforraeis,  and  all  coun- 
cils, fynods,  and  aflemblies,  who  have  met  together  to 
coUeft,  determine,  and  decide,  to  prefcribe  and  impofe 
matters  pertaining  to  Chriftian  faith,  have  adled  with- 
out any  warrant  from  Chrift,  and  therefore  have  in- 
vaded the  prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  fole  Prophet 
and  Lawgiver  to  the  church..  Peace  and  unity,  I  know, 
is  the  pretended  good  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and  con- 
feffions.  But  as  God  never  fandtified  them  for  thofe 
ends,  fo  all  the  world  knows  they  have  produced  the 
contrary  effed^s  ;  difcord,  divifion,  and  the  fplUing  of 
wlrole  feas  of  Chri'lian  blood,  for  1400  years  together." 
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Such  fentltnents  as  thefe  arc  now  maintained  by  Inclepe'i- 
Chriftians  of  various  denominations ;  but  they  were  , 
firft  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore  " 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro- 
perly belongs.    Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.    They  rife  almoft  neceffarily  out  of  the  inde- 
pendent fcheme  of  congregational  churches  ;  and  wc 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.    It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rafhly  con- 
cluded, that  the  Independents  of  the  prefent  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  rejedl  .the  ufe  of  all  creeds  of  hu- 
man compofition,  doubt  or  difbeheve  the  dodlrines 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.    Their  predecef- 
fors  in  the  laft  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
Calvinifts  than  the  Prefbyterians  themfelves  ;  as  many  6 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be,  who  in  the  prefent  century  Not  there, 
admit  not  the  conftlfions  and  formulas  of  the  Calviniftic^'^*''.^  necef- 
churches.    They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  ^very^.^^^^ 
dodtrrne  contained  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  they  think 
that  fcripture-dofirines  are  moft  properly  expreffed  in 
fcripture  language ;  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  makes  them  reject  the  authority  of  bi- 
fhops  and  fynods  in  matters  of  difcipline,  makes  them 
reject  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.     In  ei- 
ther cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  m.en  their  mafters, 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  lince  *'  one  is  their  mailer,  even  Chrift,  and  they 
all  are  brethren."  _  1 

Ir;  fupportof  their  fchcmeof congregationalchurches,^^^'^^^^?"'' 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  f)t'iXt)a-ix,  wliich  we  trai'.flate.^^^.  in.le- 
church,  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify.  either  a  pendency 
ftngle  congregfition,  or  che  place  where  a  iingle  cc^ngreg^- "<  concre- 
tion meets.    Thus  that,  unlawful  affembly  at  EpiielusjS^^^^^'j^^^^ 
brought  together  agaiaft  Paul  by  the  craftsmen,  is 
calleci  a  church  (Adlsxix.  32,39,41.)  The 

word,  however,  is  generally  apph'cd  tf>  a  more  facrcd 
ufe  ;  but  iliil  it  fignifies  either  the  body  .\^Xz'x\:oXn\g,  or 
the  place  in  which  it  affembles.  The  whole  bwdy  of 
the  difciples  at  Corinth  is  called  th^  church;  and  fpoken 
of  as  coming- together  into  one  place  (  1  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like-  * 
wife  called  a  church  ;  *'  when  ye  come  together  in  ihe 
church, —  whea  ye  come  together  into  one  place"  ( i  Cur. 
xi.  18,  20.).  Wherever  there  were  mo.e  congrega- 
tions than  one,  there  were  hkewifc  mott  churches  than 
one  :  Thus,  *'  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in  tiie 
churches,  fv  raif  8>ot>^''<7<-"T  ( 1  Cor  xi  18.)  The  whole 
nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  cb  urch,  but  It  was  no » 
more  than  a  fingle  congregation  ;  for  it  h<id  but  one 
place  of  public  worlhip,  vi-z.  firft  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  the  te  mple.  The  Catholic  church  of  Chrift, 
his  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle  con- 
gregation, having  one  place  of  worfhip,  viz.  heaven-, 
where  all  the  members  affe.nble  by  faith  and  hold  com- 
munion; and  in  which,  when,  they  fhall  all  be  fully 
gathered  together,  they  will  in  facl  be  one  glorious  af- 
fembly- We  find  it  called  *•  the  general  affembly  and 
church  of  the  firll-born,  whofe  names  are  written  ui 
heaven.'* 

Befides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de- 
i'unption  of  a  church  ,  ia  the  New  Te.T.ament  ;  not  a 
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trace  of  a  diocefe  or  prefbytery  confiding  df  feveral 
congregations  all  fubjeft  to  one  jurifdi'tion.  The 
number  of  difciples  in  Jerufalem  was  certainly  great 
before  they  were  difperfed  by  the  perfecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  atftive  a  part  :  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned as  forming  diftindl  affemblies,  but  as  one  affem- 
*bly  meeting  with  its  elders  in  one  place ;  fometimes  in 
the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  fome- 
times in  an  upper  room.  After  the  difperlion,  the 
'difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they  could  no 
longer  afTemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  church 
by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  (Adls  ix.  31.  Gal  i.  22.) 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  fame  im- 
port ;  and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel 
was  firft  preache>5,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expedl 
to  find  it  fo  in  other  places.  Thus  when  Paul  on  his 
journey  calls  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to 
Ivliletus,  he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a 
fingle  coacjregation  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  and 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Gholl  hath  made 
you  overfeers"  (AAsxx.  28.)  Had  the  church  at 
Ephefus  confided  of  diff^erent  congregations  united 
-under  fuch  a  jurifdiftion  as  that  of  a  modern  prefby- 
tery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay,  '*  Take  heed 
to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  JJocks  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers  :"  but  this  is  a  way  of 
fpeaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  an  in- 
Itance  in  the  whole  New  Teftament.  The  facred  wri- 
ters, when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation 
or  province,  but churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2.), 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  i.),  the  churches 
of  Aha  (i  Cor.  xvi.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  aflemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
<hem  a  church;  faying,  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephefus,  and  the 
like. 

In  €Sch  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there 
were  elders  or pre/lyters  and  deacons ;  and  in  every  church 
there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  fome 
a  great  many,  \^ho  all  "  laboured  in  word  and  doc- 
trine." Thus  we  read  ( Afts  xiv.  23  )  of  Paul  and 
whofe  '  ffi'ce  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church;  and  (A£ls 
is  to  teach  xx.  17.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Ephe- 
fus, who  were  exhorted  to  '■'■feed  the  flock,  and  to 
take  heed  to  themfelves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  had  made  them  overfeers:"  but  of  fuch 
elders  asare  to  be  found  in  modern  prefbyterian  chuiches, 
who  neither  teach  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen- 
dent finds  no  veftige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ear- 
lieft  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Chrifliian  church.  The 
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rule  or  government  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderili'p  in  a  Inrlepe 
church  is  not  their  own  but  Chrift's.    They  are  not  d^''^*' 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more  ^ 
power  over  the  <lifciple8  than  the  apollles  had.  But 
when  the  adminiftration  of  the  apoft;le8  in  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  where  they  afted  aa 
elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  common 
concern  to  the  church,  without  the  confent  of  the 
multitude  :  nay,  it  feems  they  thought  it  neceflary  to 
judge  and  determine  in  difcipHne  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  church (AAsvi.  i — 6.  xv,  22.  I  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  abfolution  were  in  the  power  of  gxcomtt 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  diltin-  nication 
guilbed  from  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  ii.)  and  abfo 
The  apoftle  indeed  fpeaks  of  his  delivering  fome  unto''"" 
Satan  ( i  Tim.  i.  20.);  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  g^^^*^)., 
he  did  it  by  himfelf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  gregadoi 
I  Cor.  V.  4, 5^ ;  even  as  It  does  not  appear,  from  his  faying, 
in  one  epiltle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy  by 
the  puttin?  on  of  his  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
in  the  preJJjytery  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epiftle 
we  find  it  actually  was.    The  trying  and  judging  of 
falfe  apoftles  was  a  matter  of  the  firft  importance :  but 
it  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefus 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  Ads  XX.  28,);  and  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  and  pray  together  in  one(B)  place.    Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys, 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Saviour  conferred  not 
upon  a  particular  order  of  difciples,  but  upon  the 
church  :  "  If  thy  brother  (hall  trefpafs  againft  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  (hall  hear  thee,  thou  haft  gained  thy  brother.  But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnefies  every 
word  may  be  eft;abliflied.    And  if  he  fhall  negledt  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he  negledl 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.    Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  what- 
foever  ye  fliall  bind  on  earth,  fliall  be  bound,  &c. 
(St  Mat.  xviil.  15,  16,  17,  I  8.).    It  is  not  faid,  if  he 
fhall  neglect  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  el- 
ders of  the  church  ;  far  lefs  Can  it  be  meant  that  the 
ofi^ended  perfon  fliould  tell  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to 
all  the  dilciples  in  a  prefbytery  or  diocefe  coniifting  of 
many  congregations :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that  particular  church  or  congregation  to  which  they 


both  beloner  :  and  the  fentence  of  that  alTembly,  pro- 

^       -         -   -  ^ '  *^     the  icnu 

lb  linai. 


nounced  by  its  elders,  is  in  a  very  folemn  manner  (jg. ''^^ 


clared  to  be  final,  from  which  there  hes  no  appeal  to 
any  jurifdidtion  on  earth. 

With  refpeft  to  the  conjlituting  of  elders  in  any  church  Whac  a 
or  congregation,  the  Independent  reafons  in  the  fol-  Ititvites 


lo 


.lers  in  ; 


^'"^  churcli. 


(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glas  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extrafted  from  his 
■works),  is  probably  the  following  paffage  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephefians:  y-^  y-if  tvo;  v.a.t  Svj"i(fjv 
Ttfoaivx^,  &c.  *•  For  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent 
inuft  that  be  which  is  made  by  the  bi(hop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into 
the  fame  place  with  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf;  for  it  Is  written,  God  refifteth  the  proud.  Let 
us  not  therefore  refill  the  bifliop,  that  we  may  be  the  fervants  of  God."  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  (lands  by 
itfelf,  certainly  countenances  Mr  Glas's  fcheme  ;  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teftimony  of 
Ignatius,  will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epiftle  as  publifhed  by  Voffius. 


dents. 
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lowing  manner  :  The  officers  of  Chrifl's  appointnti^nt    the  defcriptlon  of  the  perfons  who  IJiouId  be  elders  of  Indepen* 
are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or    the  church  ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of   bifhops  or  prefbyttrs,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the 
Chriiiianity.    The  extraordinary  were  thofe  who  were    miflion  of  a  minifter  of  Chrift,  than  the  waving  of 

one's  hand  in  the  air  or  the  putting  of  it  into  his  bo- 
fom  ;  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfoever  perform- 
ed, can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 


employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publifhing  the  New  Teftament  revelation  Such 
were  the  apoftlcs,  the  chofen  witneffes  of  our  S  iviour's 
'refurre6tion  ;  fuch  were  the  prophets  infpirtd  by  the 
Holy  Ghoil  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment by  the  things  written  in  the  New;  and  fuch  were 
the  evangelifts,  the  apoftlcs  minifters.  Thefe  can  be 
fucceeded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
becaufe  their  work  was  completed  by  themfelves.  Bi<t 
they  are  fucceeded. in  all  that  was  not  . peculiar  to  them 
fey  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per- 
manent orders  of  minifters  in  the  church.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  it  belongs  to  the  ofBce  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift  ;  and  the  only  qneftion  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  I  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no  difpute.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  as  the  a- 
poftles  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  pubHlhers  of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
miffion  he  bore  witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  what  the  apoftles  were  to  thofe  who  had  the  di- 
vine oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are 
to  us  :  and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  a 
call  fiom.  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thofe  writings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  miniftry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  word  dire£ls.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  more  clear- 
ly than  of  the  charaSlers  of  thofe  who  ftiould  exercife 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  aftual  ex- 
ercife of  that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn 
in  the  epiftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  defcribed  in  Paul's  difcourfe  to  the  Ephelian 
elders,  in  Peter's  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord's 
commiffion  to  thofe  minifters,  with  whom  he  promilcd 


ordinary.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  even  in  the  apoftoltc  age  without  any  fuch  inten- 
tion. When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated  to  the 
particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  "  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them:"  But  did  this  ceremony  con- 
fer up6n  the  two  apoftles  any  new  power  or  authority^ 
to  aft  as  minifters  of  Chrift  ?  Did  the  impoiition  of 
hands  make  thofe  ftiining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 
better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long  fuffering  and  doftrine? 
It  cannot  be  pretended.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  un- 
doubtedly received  the  Holy  Ghoft  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  ;  and  as  they  were  apoftles,  they  were  of 
courfe  authorifed  to  difcharge  all  the  functions  of  the 
inferior  and  ordinary  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform- 
able to  the  chara6ter  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 
a  bifhop  or  elder,  and  is  likewife  quahfied  by  his 
*'  mightinefs  in  the  fcripiure"  to  difcharge  the  duties 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorifed  to  adminiftcr  the  fa- And  even- 
craments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper,  to  teach,  agamft  the- 
exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  long  fuffering  and  doc- "^'^^'^">' 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  miffion  which  the  Lord 
now  gives  to  any  man  ;  whilft  he  who  wants  the  quali- 
fications mentioned,  has  not  Goad's  call,  whatever  he 
may  have  ;  nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which 
is  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  theeledion  of  a  congre- 
gation  confers  upon  the  man  whom  they  may  chOofe 


to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  for  their  paftor  no  new  powers,  but  only  creates  a  new 
to,  or  diminifli  from,  the  defctiption  of  a  gofpel  mi-  relation  between  him  and  a  particular  flock,  giving 
i)ifter  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infift  upon  the  ne-  him  an  excluftve  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  in  con- 
ceffity  of  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention-  juncHon  with  other  paftors  conftituted  in  the  fame- 
ed,  or  to  difpenfe  with  any  qualification  as  needlefs  manner,  to  exercife  among  them  that  authority  which, 
which  is  there  required.     Neither  has  Jefus  Chrift,  he  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  which  in  a. 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini-  greater  or  lefs  degree  is  poffefied  by  every  fmcere  Chri- 
j'^^j^^j^g*"  fters  or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  call,  ftian  according  to  his  gifts  and  abilities.    Were  the: 
pcacy  of  fend,  eleft,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  pcrfon  who  is  minifters  of  the  gofpel  conftituted  In  any  other  way 
fery  kind  not  qualified  acGorvling  to  the  defcriptlon  given  in  his  than  this;  by  impofitlon  of  hands,  for  inftance,  in  fuc- 
1  minifle-        .  nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  right  to  rejeft  the  ceffion  from  the  apoftles;  the  cafe  of  Chriftians  would,, 
s^or  ma-  j^^^  ^£  ^^^^^                 qualified,  and  who  defire  the  In  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard,, 
office  of  a  blfliop  or  elder.    Let  a  man  have  hands  laid  and.  the  ways  of  God  fcarcely  equal.    We  are  ftrlftly 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de-  commanded  not  to  forfake  the  afl^embling  of  ourfelves^ 
fcent  by  impofition  of  hands  from  the  apoftles;  let  him  together,  but  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc- 
be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minifters  trine  and  fellowflilp,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  andi 
themfelves,  the  moft.  conformable  to  the  fcripture  cha-  in  prayer  :  "  but  can  any  man  (aflcs  one  of  their  ad 

rafter,  and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the  moft  holy  people   '  ' 

on  earth  ;  yet  if  he  anfwer  not  the  New  Teftament 
defcrlption  of  a  minifter,  he  is  not  called  of  God  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  minifter  of  Chrift,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfent.    No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 


vocates)  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  what,  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  his^ 
own  perfonal  aft,  an  aft  expreffivc  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  afteftlons,  can  poffibly  be^reftrifted  to  the  in- 
termediate offices  or  inftrumentality  of  others,  who  aft  : 


to  fuch  a  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Teftament  as   by  p^owers  which  he  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  l! 
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To  fuppofe  a  thing  neceffary  to  my  happincfs,  which 
is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  upon  the 
good  pleafure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au- 
thority, and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpofi- 
tions  I  can  have  no  fecurity,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conllitu- 
lion  the  moft  foolifli  and  ill  natured,  utterly  inconfiftcnt 
with  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  good  Agent."  Such  are 
fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  Inde- 
pendents maintain  the  divine  right  of  congre^jational 
churches,  and  the  inefiicacy  of  minifterlal  ordination  to 
conftitute  a  minifter  of  Chrift.  We  mean  not  to  re- 
mark upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopacy, to  whichwereferhim 
for  farther  fatisfaition.  We  lhall  only  obferve  at  pre- 
fent,  what  it  would  be  affettatiou  to  pafs  unnoticed, 
that  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  laft  quoted 
advocate  for  the  Independents,  if  puflied  as  far  as  it 
will  ^o,  neccflarily  leads  to  confequences  which  will  not 
rtadily  be  admitted  by  a  Chriftian  of  any  denomina- 
tion, or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confident  Theifl. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  Is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore  finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  indico,  I  point  or  direEt ;  becaufe 
that  finger  is  generally  fo  ufed  :  whence  alfo  the  ex- 
tenfor  indicis  is  called  indicator. 

INDEX,  In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  fhows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwifc  call- 
ed its  See  ALGtBRA,  p.  412. 

Index  of  a  Book,  is  that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 
referring  to  the  particular  matters  or  palFages  therein 
contained. 

Index  of  a  Globe,  Is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the 
porthpole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer- 
tain divifions  in  the  hour-circle.    It  is  fometimes  alfo 


] 
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was  fnatchcd  out  of  the  fire  when  the  EngllHi  plun- 
dered Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurga- 
tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Spain. 

INDIA.  See  Hindostan. — By  the  name  of  In- 
dia the  ancients  undertlood  only  the  weftern  peninfula, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninfnia  beyond 
it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which 
lie  farther  to  the  ealtward ;  though  by  the  moderns  all 
thofe  vail  trafts  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  iflands  of  Jajjan,  are  onfounded  under 
the  general  nam'e  of  £a/i  Indes.  Even  the  anci<jnt3, 
though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
weftern  parts  of  .Hindoftan,  gradually  extended  the 
name  of  India  over  the  other  countries  they  difcovered 
to  the  ealtward  ;  fo  tliat  probably  they  would  have  in- 
volved all  the  reil  in  the  fante  general  defignatlon,  had 
they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns 
are.  By  whom  thefe  countries  were  originally  peopled,  is  Cnnjecftii 
a  quettion  which  In  all  probabiUty  will  never  be  refolved.  concemii 
Certain  it  is,  that  fome  works  in  thefe  parts  difcover''??  P/°c 
marks  of  atlonilhing  flcill  and  power  in  the  inhabitants,  d/"*^ 
fuch  as  the  images  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta  ;  the 
rocking  ftones  of  immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba- 
lanced that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the 
obfervatory  at  Benares,  &c.  Thefe  Itupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Culhites  or  Baby, 
lonlans,  the  firil  diftindl  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  confequence  muft  for  fome  time  have  poffefled  In  a 
manner  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fubjefts  of 
Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 
might  extend  themlelves  eallward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  eaft  with  inhabitants,  without  think- 
ing it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with 
the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  weft  ward.  Thus  Why  the 
would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  infu-  'ndians  a 
perablc  divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  ^^.^^"^ 


called  gnomon.    See  Globe. 

Expurgatory  Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books    other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  weftern  nations  knew  not 'were  ign 

even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfcure  re-  nmt  of  oi 
port  ;  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  ai'Other. 
invented  a  thoufand  idle  tales  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  their  nation,  which  fome  of  the  moderns  have  been 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  record  as  fads. 

The  firft  among  the  weltern  nations  who  diftingulfh- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  who  were  of  confequence  hkely  to 
difcover  thefe  dillant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians.  The  former,  however,  foon  loll  their 
inclination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  fea- faring  peo- 


in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the 
inquifitors  ;  and  thefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by 
■the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  In  1595,  and  print- 
ed with  feveral  introdudlory  rules  ;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
is  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  ; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  ftiall 
be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope's  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ; 
nor  In  any  other  places,  unlcfs  allowed  by  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 
the  Inqulfitor  of  heretical  pravlty. 

The  Trent  index  being  thus  publiftied,  Phihp  II. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  157 1»  with  confider able  enlargements.  Another 
index  was  puWiftaed  in  Spain  in  1584;  a  copy  of  which 

N"  165. 


pie  in  dettftation  as  profane  perfons;  though  the  ex- 
tenfive  conquefts  of  Sefoftris,  if  we  caa  believe  them,  tfo, S 
muft  have  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  this  defe<ft.  foftri*  to 
Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  againft India, 
maritime  affairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
400  fad  In  the  Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea,  which 
conquered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean 
Sea{h)  to  India  ;  while  the  army  ied  by  himfelf  march- 
ed through  Aha,  and  fubdued  all  the  countries  to  the 

Ganges ; 


(a)  This  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Sea,  notwithftanding  the  fimilarity  of  names.  The  Ery- 
threan  fea  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  inttrpofed  betw  ixt  the  ftraits  of  Babclmandel  and  the  Ma* 
iabar  coaft,  now  called  the  Indian  fea  or  ocean. 
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Ganges  ;  after  which  he  crofled  that  river,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  eaftern  ocean. 

Great  difputes  have  been  carried  on  with  refpeft  to 
this  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  jull  now 
related  ;  hut  the  Itarned  Dr  Robettfon,  in  his  Dif- 
qvifthn  concerninir  ancient  India,  declares   himfelf  in 


doubt  whether  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made,  for    the  Great. 


give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  moft  particu- 
lar defcription  we  have  of  ihc  wealth,  power,  and 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophefies  of  Eze- 
kicl;  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  themfelves  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  their  voyages,  ic  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  loll  when  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander 


Tndiai 


the  followin^r  reaf'us.  I.  Few  hiltorical  fafts  feem  to 
be  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the  averfion  the  E- 
^vptians  entertained  to  feafaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  Dottor  confiders  it  as  impoITible  even 
for  the  moft  powerful  'nonarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  Snd  fanftified  by 


that  the  ftory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  firft  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it_  from  the  Egyptian 
^fts  ;  and  ffives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  many 


Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of  David  and  ^j^g  j^^^ 
Solomon,  carried  on  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  com-  did  not  vi. 
merce,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  fit  India, 
trade  to  any  part  of  India.    There  are  only  two  places 
mentioned  to  which  their  fhips  failed,  viz,.  Ophir  and 
Tarfhifh  ;  both  of  which  are  now  fuppofed  to  have 
religion,    rphe  very  magnihide  of  the  armaments  is  an    been  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Afiica:  the 
argument  againft  their  exiftence  ;  for  befidcs  the  400    ancient  Tarfhifh,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  wasthe  prtfent 
fhips  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra-    Mocha;  and  Ophir  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remark- 
nean ;  and  fuch  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con-    able  in  former  times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by 
ftrufted'in  any  nation  unaccuftomed  to  maritime  affairs,    Oriental  writerss  the  golden  Sofala  *•        ^  '  See  Ophlt, 

in  a  few  years.    2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of       Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  a  d  Tar- 
the  cunquefts  of  India  by  Sefoftris,  though  he  relates    to  the  weftern  nations,  and  undifturbed  by  them  ;  pro-J^'A 
his  hiftory  at  fome  length.    Our  author  is  of  opinion    bably  in  fubjcAion  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon,. 

"  " from  which  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 

alliance  with  it ;  and  the  poffeflitm  of  this  vai*  region 
will  eafiily  account  for  the  immeufe  and  othervvlfe  al- 
moft  incredible  wealth  and  powier  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonifh  monarchs.    Soon  after  the  deftruAion  of  that  _  7 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  defire  to  pro-    monarchy  by  the  Ferhans,  hov/ever,  we  hnd  thfir  mo-  (,f  per- 
mote  the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention    narch  Darius  Hyftafpes  undertaking  an  expedition  a-fiun-  In-' 
to  truth      and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp-    gainft  the  Indians  f.    His  conquefts  were  not  exten- dia 
tian  priefts  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one    five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered  ^^^^^  ^^'^ 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  aftions    by  the  Indies  ;  neverthclefs,  fuch  as  they  were,  the  ' 
of  Sefoftris.    3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he    acquifition  feems  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
has  felefled  the  moft  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian    revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
narrative,  yet  there  are  ftill  fo  many  improbabihties,    to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
or  T  ther  impoffibllities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that    PeHian  empire.    According  to  his  account,  however, 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.    4.  For  the    we  muft  form  a  much  :iiore  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
r^afon  ju^^  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo    riches  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  than  has  commonly  been 
rej-ftc'd  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits    done;  fmce  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
of  Sefoftris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus    divided  into  20  fatrapies  or  governments  ;  all  of  whicii 
and  Hercules.  yiehled  a  revenue  of  14,560  Euboic  talents,  amount- 

But  whatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  ing  in  the  whole  to  2,807,^137  1.  fterling  The  amount 
Eoy^-i;  ns,  it  is  cer  tain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con-  of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
ftant  inteicourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga-  therefore  muft  have  been  confiderably  ftiort  of  a  mil- 
■ting  the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.  Of  this  na-  hon,  Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif- 
vicration  they  became  mafters  by  taking  from  the  fufed  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Idiimeans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coaits  :  for 
Red  Sea  :  but  as  the  diftancc  betwixt  the  neareft  place  the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfadlions  of  thofe 
of  that  Sea  and  Tyre  was  ftill  confiOerable,  the  land-  whom  thev  called  Barbarians  ;  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
carriafc  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive  ;  felf,  he  told  fo  many  incredible  ftories  in  the  ?.ccou«t 
for  which  reafon  it  was  necefiary  to  become  mafters  of   he  gav  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 

be  difbelieved  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe.  8 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice  Of  Alcxaik 
of  under  the  article  Hindostan,  that  nothing  more  re-*;"''^ 
mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that  he  went 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed    no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  prtfent  territory 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expenfive  route  than  over    of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  traverfe.  Its 

 This  is  the  firft  authentic  account  of  any  in-    fouth  weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  cal- 

tercourfe  betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  part  of  the    ltd  the  Hyfiidrus.  now  the  Setlege.    The  breadth  of 

this  diftrift  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be  259  geographical 
miles  in  a  flraight  line  ;  and  .  .Icxander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  exceed  20  ;  ne- 
vertVielefs,  by  the  fprcadin)'  >  f  l  i.'  mmitrous  araiy  over 


a  port  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near 
er  to  the  Red  Sea  than  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
might  be  fhipped  from  thence  t,>  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  they  took  pofTcflion  of  Rhinvelura,  the  neareft 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  .'\rabian  Gulf;  and 


world  ;  and  to  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcribe  the  vaft  wealth  and  power  for  w  hich 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  leno'-ned;  for  in  o- 
ther  rti;'  tts  the  whole  territory  of  Whenicia  was  but 
of  li't  u-  confequence.    Notwilhftandmg  the  frequency 

pf  theie  voyages,  however,  the  ancitnts  are  able  to    the  country,  and  the  exa£t  meafurement  and  delinea- 
VoL.  IX.  Fart  I.  2  tiua 
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IndJa.  tlon  of  all  his  movements  by  men  of  fcience  whom  he 
•  ■  '  employed,  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  weftern 

part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  fiirpri- 
fmg,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  muft 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  diftrefs  occa- 
fioned  by  them  which  made  his  foldiers  finally  refolve 
to  proceed  no  farther;  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  refolution,  fince  DIodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  incefTantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefe  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
teftimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
only  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
feen  in  the  plains.  Ariftobulus  informs  us,  that  in 
the  country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  fhower 
•^as  feen  In  the  plains  below.  The  diftrift  is  now  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  Europeans  ;  but  major  Rennel  was  in- 
formed by  a  perfon  of  credit,  who  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab.  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.  W.  monfoon, 
or  at  lead  in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  moft  other 
parts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indies,  except  very  near  the  fca,  though  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  (bowers  fall  through- 
out the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  fome  Idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  fuffered  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shah,  who,  though  pofiefled  of  vail  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs, 
yet  loll  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  croffing  the  moun- 
tains and  river.H  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
favage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  He  marched 
through  the  fame  countries,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
direftion,  that  Alexander  did. 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
contributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
quefts  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which  he  failed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than  icoo 
miles  ;  and  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fub- 
mit  to  him,  v»'e  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explored  to  fome  diftance.  An  ex- 
aft  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  pafTed,  was  preferved  in  the  journals 
of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Ariftobu- 
9  lufi;  and  thefe  journals,  Arrian  Informs  us,  he  followed 
State  of  In-in  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory.  From  thefe  authors 
^'^e">f^A  lea'^"?  tliat  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  weftern 
Mxandcr.  "  P^^*-  ^^^^  trail  named  /mlia  was  pofTefied  by 
feven  very  powerful  raonarchs.  The  territory  of  king 
Porus,  which  Alexander  firft  conquered,  and  then  re- 
ftored  to  him,  is  faid  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than 
'2000  towns  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  affembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2coo  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number_of  elephants,  to  oppofe  the  Macedonian 
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monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable  InJIa. 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford- 
ed  then,  and  ftill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water  :  and  as  ac  that  time 
thefe  rivers  probably  had  many  (hips  on  them  for  the. 
purpofes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  eafily  colleA 
all  the  number  he  Is  faid  to  have  had,  viz.  2000  ;  fince 
it  is  reported  that  Serairamis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  fhe  Invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Gazni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
collefted  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  confiding  of 
the  fame  number  of  veffels.  From  the  Aycen  Akbery, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
ftill  continue  tft  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  veffels  of  various  con- 
ftruftions.  ^ 

Under  the  article  HiNDOsTAN  wc  have  mentioned  Why  Ale 
Major  Rennel's  opinion  concerning  the  filence  of  Alex-  anJer'9  hi 
ander's  hlftorians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax  ;  but  '^'^•'lanf 
Dr  Robertfon  acconntsfor  it  in  another  manner.  "  It"|^e"voyag 
is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  of  Scylax. 
Ptolemy,  nor  Arlftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men- 
tion the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  prctenfions  to  literature.  It  was  proba- 
bly occafioned  by  the  reafons  they  had  to  diflruft  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afferts,  that,  except  Bac- 
chus, he  was  the  firft  who  had  paffed  the  Indus  ;  which 
implies  that  he  difbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjcct  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfian  crown.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megafthenes,  who  refided  a  con  fide  rable 
time  in  India.  He  afferts,  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  whofe  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
aftonifiied  that  he  Ihould  have  given  any  credit),  Alex- 
ander was  the  firft  who  had  invaded  India.  Arrian 
informs  us  that  the  Affaceni,  and  other  people  who  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  Candahar,  had  been 
tributary  fit  ft  to  the  Affyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes 
and  Perfians.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
noTth-weft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to 
be  part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  Is  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute  roll- 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the 
provinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubjeft 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia." — The  DoAor  differs  from  Mr 
Rennel  with  refped  to  the  furprlfe  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  expreffed  when  they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
veiy  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfervable  In  the  Red  Sea.  All  that  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  "  In  the  Red  Sea  there  Is  a  regular  ehb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  t-very  day."  No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Macedonians  ftiould  be  furpiifcd  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
Indian  (  cean,  which  the  few  words  of  Herodotus  a- 
bove  nrientioned  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex- 

peft. 
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pe^t.  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  furprlfcd 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
feme  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cce- 
far  defcribes  the  aftonifhment  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rife  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mtditerranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accefs,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
/Arrian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Porus  already  mentioned.  The 
climate,  foil,  and  produdions  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exactly 
defcribed,  and  the  defcripcions  found  to  correfpond  in 
a  furprifing  manner  with  modern  accounts.  The  Ha- 
ted change  of  feafons,  now  known  by  the  name  ot 
tnonfootis,  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in- 
undations of  the  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu- 
larly defcribed.  The  defcriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular  ;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  calls,  with  ma- 
ny of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hin- 
doo, are  to  be  wet  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander's 
expedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo 
called  ;  no  farther  indeed  than  the  modem  province  of 
Labor,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  fea  ;  though,  had  he  lived  to  un- 
dertake another  expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  would  have  fubdued  a  vaRIy  greater 
traft  of  country  ;  nor  indeed  could  any  thing  proba- 
bly have  fet  bounds  to  his  conquetts  but  death  or  ic- 
volts  in  diftant  provinces  of  his  empire.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  obedience  of  thofe  countries  he  fubdued,  ' 
Alexander  found  it  necelTary  to  build  a  number  of  for- 
uilt  titled  cities  ;  and  the  farther  caftward  he  extended  his 
conqueft?,  the  more  nectlTary  did  he  find  this  taflc. 
^"'Three  he  built  in  India  itfelf ;  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Acefines,  both  na- 
vigable rivers,  faUing  into  the  Indus  after  they  have 
united  their  flreams.  By  means  of  thefe  cities  he  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  countries  in  awe, 
hut  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  betwixt  dif- 
ferent parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With  this  view 
alfo,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  furveyed  in  perfon  the 
courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufing  the  cata- 
jafts  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Pcrfian  mo- 
jiarchs  had  built  to  obftruft  the  navigation  of  thefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperftition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na- 
vigation was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propoftd  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  fhould  be  imported 
into  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Perfian  Gulf ;  while  through  the  Red  Sea  they  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difper- 
fed  all  over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  eaftern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firft  on  Pytho  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  after- 
wards on  Seleucus.  The  latter  was  very  ftnfible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 
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fubjedlior.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  eJt-  h^Ait. 
pedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  eftablifli  his  *— — 
authority  more  perfedly,  and  partly  to  defend  the  £jjpej^f;o„ 
Macedonian  territories  againft  Sandracottus  king  ofofSeleucua 
the  Prafii,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  The  par- to  India, 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ;  Juftin 
being  the  only  author  who  mentions  them,  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unlefs  corroborated 
by  the  teftimony  of  other  hiftorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  is  fubjeft  to  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  Pliny,  whofe  authority  is  of  confi- 
derably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teftimony  of 
Plutarch  in  this  inftance,  tho'  his  words  are  fo  obfcure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Seleucug 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alexan- 
der's conqueits,  to  the  Hyfudrus,  from  thence  to  Paliboth- 
ra, and  then  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges;  the  diftancesof 
the  principal  ftations  being  marked,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithftanding  this  au- 
thority, however,  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it  very  impro- 
bable that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  fhould  have  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  "  the  ancients  would 
have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the 
country  than  they  feem  ever  to  have  poffeffed." 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  eaft  was  {topped  by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  weftern  part 
of  his  dominions.    The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  his  territories : 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Macedo- 
nian territories  took  place.    With  a  view  of  keeping  Conjedtnteg 
up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  Prince,  Se-  concerning 
leucus  fent  Megafthenes,  one  of  Alexander's  oflScers,  ^i^^^- 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii,  ili^oj^ra^** 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    This  city  is  by 
Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed  to  bs  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Juruna  and  Ganges,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennel,  who  fuppofes 
it  to  be  Patna.*    As  Megafthenes  refided  in  this  city  •  gee  Hini 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  (/2/?a»,n° 4* 
of  making  many  obfervations  on  the  country  of  India 
in  general  ;  and  thefe 'obfervations  he  was  induced  af- 
terwards to  publifh.    Unhappily,  however,  he  mingled 
with  his  relations  the  moft  extravagant  fables.  To 
him  may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with 
cars  fo  large  that  they  could  wrap  themfelves  up  in 
them;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  nofes, 
&c.  whence  the  extrafts  from  his  book  given  by  Ar- 
rian, Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  fcarcely 
be  credited,  unlefs  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embaffy  of  Megafthenes  to  Sandracottus^ 
and  that  of  his  fon  Damaichus  to  Allitrochida'^;  the 
fucceffor  of  Sandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af- 
fairs of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  fhort 
incurfion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of  this  expedition  is,  ExpeditioiS 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finifhing  a  war  he  car-  of  Antio- 
ried  on  againft  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia 
and  Badria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha-  ^^^^^^ 
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gafenus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  Invaded,  to  pay 
E  fum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephancs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fucceffors  of  Seleucus  were  obli- 
ged foon  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter- 
ritories. 

After  the  lofsof  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourfe 
was  kept  up  for  fome  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Baftria.  This  lall  became  an  independent 
rtate  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
Jndla.  Nay,  the  Baftrian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  more  extenfive  trafts  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  o- 
ver  this  new  kingdom  in  fuccefiion  ;  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made  and  the  power 
thty  had  acquired,  affumed  the  title  of  Great  King, 
by  which  the  Perfian  monarchs  were  diftinguifhed  in 
their  higheft  fplendor.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Badlrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  laxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  nam<;s  of 
Alii,  Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hillorians  quoted  by 
14.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  J  26  years 
before  the  Chriilian  sera,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pufhed  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  weft,  palTed  the 
laxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  BaAria  hke  an  irrefitti- 
ble  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lafted  near 
1  30  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
all  thoughts  of  eftablilhing  any  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob- 
ject novi'  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
that  country  ;  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  firft  raifed  the 
power  and  fplendor  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
a  trade  to  India  :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
more  fecure,  he  built  the  celebrated  light-houfe  at 
Pharos  J  a  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Plis  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  profecuted  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroufly. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre  ;  but  to  remove  it  effedlually  from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arfinoe  on  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Suez  now  ftands, 
and  the  Pelufiac  or  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep ;  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  produAions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  We  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finiftied,  or  whether  it 
was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  RedSea;  but 
whateverwas  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  no  ufe  was  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almoft 
imder  the  tropic  upon  the  weftern  ftiore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  became  the  Itaple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfportedjby  land  to  Coptos,  a 
city  diftant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  land-carriage  of  no  lefs  than 
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258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  defart  of  The-  I 
bais :  but  Ptolemy  caufed  dili^jent  fearch  to  be  made 
every  where  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thele  were  fouiid, 
he  built  inns  or  caravanferas  for  the  acco  nrnodation  of 
travellers  ;  and  thus  the  commerce  with  Iniia  was  car- 
ried on  till  Egypt  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans.  The 
fhips  during  this  period  fet  (ail  from  Berenice,  and 
coafting  along  the  A'abidn  fhore  to  the  promontory 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Rafdlgate,  held  their  courfe  a- 
long  the  coaft  of  Perlia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Indus.  They  either 
failed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tdtta,  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  lome  other  emporium  on  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.  A  more  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwards  found  by  failing  diredi'y  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a  place  concerning  which  there  is  now  fome 
difpute.  Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coaft  adjacent  to  the  Indus,and  which 
was  conquered  by  the  BaClrian  monarchs  ;  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Dr  Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this 
difpatc  ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
difcovery  of  India.  He  contefts  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
jor Rennel,  that  "under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egypti- 
ans extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges, 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna."  In  this  cafe  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  muft  have  been  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reafon 
to  believe  they  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo  ■ 
mentions  the  failing  up  the  Ganges,  but  then  it  is 
only  curforily  and  in  a  fingle  feiitence  ;  '*  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles,, 
through  a  populous  an«[  rich  country,  had  been  cuf- 
tomary,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  muft  have 
merited  a  particular  defcripiion,  and  muft  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimilar  to  it  in  the  pradlice  of  navigation  a- 
niong  the  ancients." — The  extreme  danger  of  navr- 
gating  the  Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in 
the  pi-efent  improved  ftate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
got  over )  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  reafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communication  with 
India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coaft  confiderably  nearer  the  Nile 
than  it.  After  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor 
Dioclefian, the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  from  Cofleir,  fuppofed  by  Df 
Robertfon  to  be  the  Philoteras  Partus  of  Ptolemy,  to 
Cous,  the  Vicus  j4poUlnis,  a  journey  of  four  days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fmall  village  became  an  opulent 
city  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re- 
moved from  Cous  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river.  In 
modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought  by  the 
Red  Sea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are  carried 
acrofs  the  Ifthmus  on  camels,  or  brought  by  the  cara- 
van returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that^j^^ 
Egypt  owed  its  vaft  wealth  and  power  during  the  Syrian 
time  of  its  Macedonian  monarchs;  but  it  appears  fur-narchs 
prifing  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  "^"'""'^j.j^y^ 
narchs  to  rival  them  in  it,  efpecially  as  the  latter  were  £gyptj 
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ia  poffcfTion  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
mighL  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by  a 
much  fhfJiter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.    For  this  negle<ft  feveral  reafons  are  affi^rn- 
ed  by  our  learned  author,  i.  The  Egyptians,  under 
their  Greek monarchs.  applied  themfelves  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  and  were  in  pofreflTion  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet  as 
gave  them  it  decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  intercourfe 
by  fea  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Perlia  and  India, 
on  account  of  the  averfion  which  the  Perlians  had  to 
maritime  affairs.    All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  moft  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
over  land,  and  difperied  throughout  the  various  pro- 
vinces, partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Cafpian  fea.    3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  tothe  European  countries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  fcas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  their  own  property.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  Syro- Macedonian  monarchs^ 
formed  a  projedtof  joining  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas 
by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have  effedlually 
anfwered  tiie  purpofe,  but  ^'as  affaffinated  before  he 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fucceflbrs 
had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  order 
to  difcover  whether  it  had  any  communication  with 
the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian  ocean  ; 
but  Dr  Robertfon  jurtly  thinks  it  furpriliiig  that  fuch 
errors  concerning  this  fea  fhould  have  exiiled  among 
the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  defcribed  it 
properly  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Cafpian  is 
a  fea  by  itfelf,   unconnefted  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  veifel  with  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days  ;  and  its  greateil  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days."    Ariftotle  defcribes  it  in  hke  manner, 
and  infills  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and 
not  a  fea. 

:  On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  the 
Indian  commodities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome; 
but  befides  this,  the  moll  ancient  communication  be- 
twixt the  eafttrn  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia  feems  never 
to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Paleftine 
are  feparated  from  Mefopotamia  by  a  defart ;  but  the 
paffage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  afford- 
ing a  ftatlon  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the 
poffelTion  of  this  ftaiion  became  an  objed  of  fuch  con- 
fequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in 
Syria  Tadmor,  and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  thefe. 
names  are  exprefiive  of  its  fituation  in  a  fpot  adorned 
with  palm-trees.  Though  its  fituation  for  trade  may 
to  us  feem  very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian 
commodities,  and  203  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,)  yet  the  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  quedlon  tendered  the  conveyance  of  them 
by  a  long  carriage  over  land  not  only  praftlcable  but 
lucrative  and  advantageous.  Hence  the  Inhabitants  be- 
came opulent  and  powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  in- 
dependence even  after  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubje A 
to  Rome.    After  the  redudion  of  Palmyra  by  the 
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emperor  Aurelian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover 
its  fplendor ;  the  trade  gradually  turned  into  other  '-^'v-"'. 
channels,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  ftili 
exlll,  and  manifett  its  former  grandeur.   See  Palmyra. 

The  exceifive  eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Aliatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafing  intercourfe 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power;  and  even  after  the  deilruaion  of 
the  weflern  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Conllantinople 
and  thofe  pans  of  India  which  had  been  vifited  former-  19 
ly  by  merchants  from  the  wellern  empire.  Long  be-  ^^"^^P^^lf^ 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  of  J^J^^.^'^ 
failing  to  Ijjdia  had  been  difcovered  by  one  Hippalus  Hippalus. 
the  commanderof  an  Indian  fhip,  whollvedabout  80  years 
after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Romanempire.  This 
man  having  obferved  the  periodical  fhiftiiig  of  the 
monfoons,  and  how  ileadily  they  blew  from  the  ealt 
or  welt  during  fome  months,  ventured  to  leave  the 
coall,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufiris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coall ;  which  difcovery  was  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter of  fuch  importance,  that  . the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  fiages,  and  the  diltances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to 
Juliopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  deltined^ 
for  India  was  fliipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos, 
diftant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  ufually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  dillant  258  miles,  and  baking  at  dif- 
ferent ftations  as  occafion  required.  The  journey  was 
finirtied  on  the  12th  day  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  fhip9 
left  Berenice  about  mldfummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gei/a,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coall  of  Arabia 
Felix  ;  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to  Mufiris 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December  ;  when  letting  fall 
with  a  north-eall  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  fouth  or 
fouth-well  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Mufiris,  as  well  as  of  Bamce 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded. 
Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  Hood  fomewhere  between  Goaand 
Tellicherry  ;  and  that  probably  the  modern  Meerzaw 
orMerjee  is  the  Mufiris,  and  Baix:elore  the  Barace  of 
the  ancients. 

Ptolemy,  who  flourilhed  about  200  years  after  the  ptoiemyV- 
commencement  of  the  Chriltian  asra,  having  the  ad' account  of  • 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  difcoveries,  gives  a  more  India, 
particular  defcription  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers;  notwithllanding 
which,  his  accounts  are  frequently  inconfillent  not  only 
with  modern  difcoveries,  but  with  thofe  of  more  ancient 
geographers  than  himfelf.    A  moll  capital  error  in  his 
geography  is,  that  he  makes  the  peninfula  of  India 
Itretch  from  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  orgulfof  Cambay, 
from  weft  to  eaft,  iullead  of  extending,  according  to 
its  real  diredlon,  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  this  error 
muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  confider 
that  Megafthenes  had  publilhed  a  meafurement  of  thit 

peninfula  . 
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I  penlnfiila  nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had  been 
adopted  with  fome  variations  by  Eratofthenes,  Strabo, 
DIodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny.  His  information  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  accurate.  With  refped  to  fome  diftridls  on  the 
eaftetn  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  defcriptions  of  any 
of  the  reft.  Thefe  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D'Anville,  who  has  determined  the  modern  names 
of  many  of  Plolemy's  ftatlons,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Mafulipatam,  &c.  The 
river  Cauveri  is  the  Chabarls  of  Ptolemy;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcat'i  Regio ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  the  whole  coaft  has  received  its  prefent  name  of 
Coromandel  from  Sor  Mandulam,  or  the  kingdom  of 
SorjE,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.  Ptolemy  hadlikewlfe 
acquired  fo  much  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Ga  nges,  that  he  defcribes  fix  of  its  mouths,  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfula.  M.  D'  Anville,  however,  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  elucidate  thefe  matters,  and  to  illuftrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  v/hich  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.  According  to  him,  the  golden 
Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninfula  of  Malacca; 
he  fuppofes  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Sinse  Metropolis  of  the  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin  China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  fituation  no  lefs  than  50  degrees  of  I  jngitude 
and  20  of  latitude.  M.  Goflilin,  however,  differs 
from  his  countryman  M.  D'Anville,  in  a  late  work 
entitled  "  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  ; 
or  the  fyftems  of  rat -ithenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
■compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  knowledge 
which  the  moderns  havt-  acquired."  In  the  opinion 
of  M.  Goffelin,  the  MaiTpuiTi  Promontorium  of  Ptole- 
my is  not  Cape  Romrini-!  at  ;he  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  peninfula  of  MpLicca,  as  M.  D'  Anville  fuppofes, 
but  the  point  Br;igu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava. 
The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he  fuppofes  not  to  be  the 
gulf  of  Slam,  but  of  Mavtnhan.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  polition  of  Catiipnara.  as  laid  down  by 
Ftoicmy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mergui,  a  fea-port 
on  the  w-  tl  of  Siam;  and  that  Th'ina,  or  SlrKe  Metropolis^ 
is  not  S).:  hoa,  but  Tana-ferim,  a  city  on  the  fame  river 
with  Mergui;  and  he  contends,  that  the  Ibbadii  infula 
of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra,  as  D'Anville  would  have  it, 
but  one  of  the  fmall  ifies  which  lie  in  a  clufter  oft'  this 
coaft,  M  Goflelin  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  ne« 
ver  (ailed  through  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  nor  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  eaftern 
ocean 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occafion  to  a 
miftake  of  more  modern  date,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
femblance  betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
State  the  ancients.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu ;  whence, 
fays  Dr  Robertfon,  '*  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  GofTelin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinas  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  coaft,  and  act  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  D'Anville  has 
placed  it." 
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Thus  we  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all  India- 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difcoveries  by  ^- — 
fea;  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun-  «  '\ 
tries  ftill  farther  diftant.  While  the  Seleucids  conti-  ofX  n a- 
nued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  In-  vigation 
dia  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land  in  the  way  al- ''^  theaa- 
ready  mentioned.  The  Romans  having  extended 
their  dominions  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found 
this  method  of  conveyance  ftill  eftabliihed,  and  the 
trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and  proteded.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards 
thofe  coimtries  where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valu- 
able manufadures  were  procured,  it  thence  became  an 
objea  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friend ftiip  of 
the  fovercigns  of  thofe  diftant  countries.  That  fuch 
an  attempt  was  adually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiftorians,  who  tell  us,  that  Antoun,  by  whom  they 
mean  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of 
the  people  of  the  weftern  ocean,  fent  an  embafly  to 
Ounti,  who  reigned  in  China  in  the  i66th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era  ;  but  though  the  fad  is  mentioned,  we 
are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ifliie  of  the  ne- 
gociations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  the 
times  of  the  Romans  fuch  a  trade  was  carried  on  ;  and 
as  we  cannot  fuppofe  all  thofe  who  vifited  that  diftant 
region  to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  fcience,  wc  may  rea- 
fonably  enough  conclude,  that  by  means  of  fome  of 
thefe  adventurers,  Ptolemy  was  enabled  to  determine 
the  fituaiiun  of  many  places  which  he  has  laid  down  in 
hisi  geography,  and  which  correfpond  very  nearly  with 
the  obfervations  of  modern  times. 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  iflands,  confidering  the  Few?  dial 
httle  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  iflands  dif* 
not  be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal  ■"^"^'■-d  b| 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  r^//-o- 
bane.  1  he  name  was  entirely  unknown  In  Europe  be-*"  ' 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  that  con- 
queror  though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other 
heard  of  it ;  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however, 
he  feems  to  have  been  very  flenderly  informed  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 
confuftd  and  contradictory.  Strabo  fays,  ^it  is  as 
large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  30  days  failing  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  Pomponius  Mela  is  uncertain  whether  to 
conhder  Taprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no- 
body  had  ever  iailed  round  it.  Thr  account  of  Phny 
is  llill  more  obfcure  ;  and  by  his  defcription  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in. the  fouthern 
heniifphert  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptolcr 
my  places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Coraorir,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  continent;  but  errs  greatly  with 
regard  to  Its  magnitude,  making  it  no  lefs  than  15 
degrees  in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agathe- 
marus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane 
the  largeft  ifiand  m  the  world,  affigning  the  fecond 
place  to  Britain.  From  theie  difcordant  accounts, 
fome  learned  men  have  luppofed  that  the  Taprobane 
of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon,  as  is  generally  believed, 
but  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  ;  though  the  defcription  of 
It  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  figure  delineated  in  his  maps, 
feems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not 
3  Sumatra, 
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S'imatra,  r'  the  ifland  to  which  Ptolemy  applies  the 
defignation  of  Taprobane.  The  other  iflands  defcribed 
by  that  geographer  to  the  eaftward  of  Taprobane,  are, 
according  to  Dr  Robertfon,  thofe  called  Andaman  and 
Nkc'lar  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
Juftlnian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercourfe  of  the 
Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  the 
rages  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.    Under  that 

Emas  to  emperor  one  Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
a.  fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  InJkopkuJles.  Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publiflied  feveral  works  ;  one  of  which,  named  Chrijlian 
Topography.,  has  reached  us.  In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  ftrange  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  what  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.  He  defcribes 
feveral  places  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  hither  penin- 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper-trade  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coafl  named  Male, 
J)r  Robertfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro- 
bably be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  Maldives  given  to 
a  clufter  of  iflands  lying  at  no  great  diftance.  Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  hns  time  the  ifland  of  Tapro- 
ban--  had  become  a  great  ftaple  of  trade.  He  fuppofed 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  betwixt  the  Perfian  Gulf  and 
the  country  of  the  Sinje  ;  in  confcquence  of  which 
comm.odious  fituation  it  received  the  filk  of  the  Sinas, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
eaft,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Ptrfia,  and  the  A  abian  Gulf.  He  calls  it  not 
Taprobane,  but  Sleldih'ia,  derived  from  Seleiidibt  or  Se- 
rer.dih,  the  fame  by  which  it  is  ftill  known  all  over  the 
call.  From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  Peifians  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  applied  them- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  iuccefs  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  In  confequcnce  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  themfelves  thus  in  danger  of  lofing  entirely 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  rivalfhip 
juft  mentioned,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
hoftilities  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  empire?, 
formed  a  fcheme  of  preferving  fome  fhate  of  the  trade 
by  means  of  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Abyflinia.  In 
this  he  was  dilappointed,  though  afterwards  he  ob- 
mstained  his  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpefted.  This  was 
'o-iic:  d  by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif- 
^  '  iionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  China. 
From  thence,  induced  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Jufti- 
nian,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
Vforms  in  an  hollow  cane.  They  were  then  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  a  dunghill;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves  or 
the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.  Vaft  num- 
ters  were  foon  reared  in  Greece  ;  from  whence  thoy 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  ; 
in  all  which  countries  fiik-manufadtutes  have  fince  been 
cftabllflied. 

On  the  conq\ieft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  In  the 
c  Sara- yeai  640,  the  India'trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to 
with    them  ;  and  they  foon  began  to  purine  It  with  much 
more  vigour  than  the  Romans  had  done.    The  city 
of  Baflora  was  built  by  the  Khalif  Omar  upon  the 
Wfftern  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Thus  the  com- 
mand of  both  rivers  was  lecured,  and  the  new  city 
foon  became  a  place  of  fuch  confequcnce  as  fcarce  to 
yield  to  Alexandria  itfelf.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  takes 
notice,  that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant 
who  wrote  in  the  year  851,  it  appears,  that  not  only 
the  Saracens,  but  the  Chinefe  alfo,  were  deilitute  of  the 
mariner's  compafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  ^^^^^f' 
that  this  inltrument  was  known  in  the  eall  long  before  "he^Ik  of 
it  made  Its  appearance  In  Europe.  From  this  rela-  the  mari- 
tion,  as  well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  fays  our  au- "^""'^  coau 
thor,  "  it  is  manifeft,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but 
the  Chinefe  were  deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventu- 
rous than  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  They 
fteered  fervilely  along  the  coail,  feldom  llretchlng  out 
to  fea  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land  ;  and  as  they  (ha- 
ped  their  courfe  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of 
r-eckoning  was  defedlve,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errors 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  difadvantage,  however,  they  penetrated 
far  beyond  Siam,  which  had  fet  bounds  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with. 
Sumatra  and  other  India  iflands  ;  extending  their  na- 
vigation as  far  as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  A 
regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Perfian 
Gulf  to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China, 
and  even  with  China  itfelf.  Many  Saracens  fettled 
in  India  properly  fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  be- 
yond it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  particularly,  they  were 
ib  numerous,  that  the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have 
a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ;  the  Arabian 
language  was  underftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of 
confequtnce;  and  fhips  from  China  are  even  faid  to 
have  vifited  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days,  State  of  In^ 
the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into  '^''c"' 
four  kingdoms.    The  firll  was  corapofed  of  the  pro-  X"^''^*^  ^"J 
vinces  fiiuatcd  on  the  Indus  and  its  bi-anches,  the  ca-  bianf '^^'^ 
pital  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  lecond  had  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The 
Indian  hiltorians  relate,  that  it  contained  30,000  fhops 
in  which  betel-nut  was  fold,  and  60,000  fets  of  mufi- 
cians  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.  The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachemire,  firlt  mentioned 
by  Maflbudi,  who  gives  a  ftiort  defcription  of  it.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  Guztrat,  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  the  moft  powerful  of  the  whole.  Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  divldas  India  into  three  parts  j  the  nor- 
thern, comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus; 
the  middle  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges ; 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Ai-abian  who  had  likewife  vifited  the  eaitern  parts  of 
Afia,  we  leai-n  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  diftant  reigions  at  that  tifne,  which 
correfpond  with  what  is  oblerved  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  ufe  of  filk 
among  the  Chinefe;  and  the  manufafture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alfo  defcribe  the 
teaplant,  with  the  manner  of  ufing  itsleavesj  whence  it 
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India.     appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  ufe  of  this 

'-'^  '  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.  They 

mention  likewife  the  great  progrefs  which  the  Indians 
had  made  in  altronomy  ;  a  circumftance  which  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
they  alTert,  that  in  this  branch  of  fcience  the  Indians 
were  far  fupen'or  to  the  moft  enhghtened  nations  of 
the  weft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign  was  called 
the  "  King  of  wifdom."    The  furperftitions,  extra 
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degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  poffefTed, 
began  firfl:  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  domeftic 
manufactures,  and  then  to  import  the  produftions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of 'a  commercial  fpirit,  according 
to  T)r  Robertfon,  m'ay  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century.  The  circumftances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiftonans  ? 
but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
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vagant  penances,  &c.  known  to  exift  at  this  day  among  probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  whatever  took 
the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe  writers  ;  all  place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria  ;  for,  prior  to  the 
which  particulars  manifeft  that  the  Arabians  had  a  period  we  fpeak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  the  Italian 
knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  induftry  of  the  Mohamme-  per  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  up- 
dans  in  exploring  the  moft  diflant  regions  of  the    on  parchment. 

eafl;  was  livalled  by  the  Chriitians  of  Perfia,  who       The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chrlftians  and  Mo- 
fcnt  rrlflionaries  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad-    hammedans  bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
joining,  as  fat  as  China  itfelf.    But  while  the  weftern    for  a  long  time  retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  be- 
Afiatics  thus  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  thefe    tween  them;    but  at  laft  the    khallfs,  perceiving 
parts,  the  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  loft  all  know-    the  advantage  which  fuch  a  traffic  would  be  of  to 
ledge  of  them.    The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which    their  fubjeds,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplltd  with  the  Indian  goods,    eagernefs  with  which  the  Chrlftians  coveted  the  In- 
was  now  (hut  againft  them  ;  and  the  Arabs,  fatlsfied    dian  products  and  manufadlures,  prompted  them  to 
with   fupplying  the  demands  of  their  own  fubjefts,    carry  it  on.     But  icarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  whenEffedof 
negltCled  to  fend  any  by  the  ufual  channels  to  the    it  fcemed  in  danger  of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the|.^^  ^^^^^^ 
towns   on  the  Mediterranean.    The  inhabitants  of  crufades.    Kotwithftanding  the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of 
Conftantinople  and  .fome  other    great   towns  were    thefe  adventurers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whomcomnier< 
fupplltd  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te-    commerce  was  a  greater  objtcl  than  rehgion.  i'his 
dious  and  .difficult  paftage  imaginable.    The  lilk  of   had  always  been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 
that  country  .was  purchafed  in  the  moft  wefterly  pre-    who  vlfited  the  holy  jjlaces  at  Jerufalem  even  before 

the  commencement  of  the  crufades  :  but  thefe,  after 
they  took  place,  inftead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
a  great  degree.     "  Various  circumftances  (fays  Dr  Ro- 


vince  named  Chenfi  ;  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  caravan,  which  marched  80  or  100  days,  to  the 
^banks  of  the  Oxus.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car- 
,ried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea;  whence,  after  a 


dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  it  was  carried  up  bertfon)  concurred  towards  this.  Great  armies,  con- 
the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable  ;  after  du<Eled  by  the  molt  illuftrious  nobles  of  Europe,  andcom- 
•whlch  it  was  conduced  by  a  land-carriage  of  five  days  pofedof  menot  the  moft  enterprlfing  fpirit  in  all  the  king- 
to  the  river  Phafis,  then  down  that  ftream  into  doms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through  coun- 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conftantinople.  The  paf-  tries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 
iage  of  goods  from  HIndoftan  was  lefs  tedious  ;  they  every  fpecles  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
being  carried  either  dlreftl)  to  the  Cafpian  or  to  the  of  ^n-ofperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  be- 
livei  Oxus,  but  by  a  paffage  much  ftiorter  than  that  gun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
from  China  ;  after  which  they  were  conveyed  down  in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and  thus  to  Conftan-  the  eaft.  .  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  ftate 
tinople,  of  opulence  and  fplendor  in  Conftantinople,  raifed  to 
It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on  muft  a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  ex- 
have  been  liable  to  a  thoufand  difadvantages.  1'he  tenfive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vaft  trafts  of  land  could  not  India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards 
be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  price,  even  fuppofing  the  feryed  in  tliofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger  ;  but  as  commodities  of  the  eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofed  to  the  afTauIts  became  mafters  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  muft  on  that  of  that  trade.  They  ettablifhed  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
account  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  rufalem,  which  fubfifted  near  200  years.  They  took 
every  difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flourlfti-  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go- 
to, and  Conftantinople  became  a  confiderable  mart  for  verned  it  above  half  a  century  Amidft  fuch  a  va- 
Eaft  Indian  commodities  ;  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of  riety  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  war- 
Europe  was  chiefly  fupplied  with  them  for  more  than  riors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved;  they 
two  centuries.  The  perpetual  eourfe  of  hoftilities  in  became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  people 
■which  the  Chrlftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during  whom  they  (ubdued  ;  they  obferved  the  fources  of 
this  period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the  their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  this  know- 
.difficulty  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this  ledge.  Anlioch  and  Tyre,  wherj  conquered  by  the 
difficulty  increafed,  the  more  defirous  the  Europeans  cruladers,  were  flourifhing  cities  inhabited  by  opulent 
feemcd  to  be  of  pofTeffing  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 
About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice,  Mediterranean  with  the  produdlions  of  the  eaft;  and, 
with,  feme  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occurrences 
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mentioned  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  holy  war,  who  be. 
ing  moftly  priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  di- 
reAed  to  objeAs  very  different  from  thofe  relating  to 
commerce,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  both  in 
Conftantinople  while  fubjeA  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the 
ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  Chriftians,  the  long- 
eftablifhed  trade  with  the  eaft  continued  to  be  proteA- 
cd  and  encouraged." 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  fhow  in  what  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftates  was  promoted  by 
the  Crufades,  until  at  laft,  having  entirely  cngroffed 
the  Eaft  India  trade,  they  ftrove  with  fuch  eagernefs 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they 
extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  had  formerly  been  Httle  known.  The  ri- 
vaUhip  of  the  Itahan  ftates  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  were  opened 
to  the  Florentines  as  well  as  the  Venetians  ;  and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  ohtain  a  ftiare  in  the  trade 
to  India. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble- 
man. The  merchants  of  that  republic  were  fupplied 
in  the  14th  with  the  commodities  they  wanted  in  two  different 
century.  ways.  Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to  Baffora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  to  fome  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
©ther  fpiceries,  were  brought  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  The  goods 
brought  by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
feized  by  barbarians ;  and  therefore  the  fupply  that  way 
was  fcanty,  and  the  price  extravagantly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofing 
duties  upon  the  Eaft  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impoffible 
that  the  owners  ftiould  find  purchafers  for  their  goods. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  ;  the  de- 
mand for  India  goods  continually  increafed;  and  thus 
a  communication,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  begun  and  kept  up.  All  this 
time,  however,  there  had  been  no  direft  communica- 
tion betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
would  never  allow  any  Chriftian  to  pafs  through  their 
dominions  into  that  country.  The  dreadful  incurfions 
and  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghiz-khan,  how- 
ever, had  fo  broken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  to  India  through  the  dominions  of  thefe  bar- 
barians. About  the  middle  of  the  i  3th  century,  there- 
fore,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  the 
Tourney  of  khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  Eaft 
which  had  long  been  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 
Europeans.  He  travelled  through  China  from  Peking 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fome  of  its  moft  foutherly 
provinces.  He  vifited  alfo  different  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  and  firft  mentions  Bengal  and  Guzerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  great  and  flouriftiing  kingdoms.  He 
obtained  alio  fome  account  of  an  ifland  which  he  called 
Zipatigrlj  and  was  probably  no  other  than  Japan  :  he 
vifited  Java  with  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  its  neigbour- 
hood,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  to  all  which  he  gave  the 
names  they  have  at  this  day.    The  difcovery  of  fuch 
immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  furnifh- 
ed  vaft  room  for  fpeculatron  and  conjefture;  and  while 
the  public  attention  was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difco- 
veries,  the  deftruAion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  Genoefe 
gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the  Eaft  India  com-  J^^^^^  J^.^  . 
merce,  by  throwing  it  alraoft  entirely  into  the  hands     i,y  ^j^g* 
of  the  Venetians.    Hitherto  the  Genoefe  had  rivalled  taking  of 
that  ftatc  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  had  Conftanti- 
poffeffcd  themfelves  of  many  important  places  on  the  "^"P^^* 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  Sea.    Nay,  they  had  even  eftabliftied  themfelves 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them- 
felves from  any  fhare  in  this  comnverce :  but  by  the 
deftrudlion  of  Condantinople  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  poffeffions,  and  fo  thorougly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians- 
as  before  ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  that  republic  fupplied  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  the  produftions  of  the  eaft,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  knowa 
in  former  times.    The  mode  in  which  they  now  car- 
ried on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  different  from  what 
had  been  praftifed  by  ancient  nations.    The  Tyrians^ 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  direftly  to  India  ia 
queft  of  the  commodities  they  wanted ;  and  their 
example  has  bedn  imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
dern Europe.    In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi- 
ties have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  great 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  o£ 
thofe  precious  metals,  which  were  thus  buried  as  it 
were  in  India,  never  to  return  again.     The  Vene-  Si 
tians,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ;  iFor  ha-^^^^^'^ 
ving  no  direfl  intercourfe  with  India,  they  fupplied  tj^e  vene- 
themfelves  from  the  warehoufes  they  found,  in  Egypt  tians arifing- 
and  Syria,  ready  filled  with  the  precious  commo-  from  their 
dities  they  wanted  ;  and  thefe  they  purchafed  more  '"amerce 
frequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  money.  Thus 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  citres  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
power  and  fplendor  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu- 
ropean ftate.     The  citizens  of  Bfuges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  goods,  difplayed  fuch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex- 
cited even  the  envy  of  their  queen  Joan  of  Na- 
varre who  came  to  pay  them  a  vlfit.    On  the  removal 
of  the  ftaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplayed  the  fame  opulence ;  and  in  foxnc  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, there  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiring  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  intitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
fideration  in  the  empire.    The  moft  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  confidering  the 
rate  of  intereft  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This,  34 
from  the  clofe  of  the  1 1  th  century  to  the  com-  ^'8*^  '"te*- 

mencement  of  the  1 6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs  than  ?^ 

J  r       •  T-  1  "ey  in  the 

20  per  cent,  and  lometimes  more.     Even  as  late  a8ijth«a- 

1500,  it  was  10  or  12  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence  tury; 

we  are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of"  fuch  money  as 
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was  then  applied  in  trade  muft  have  been  extremely- 
high  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice 
at  that  time  warrants, us  to  make  the  conclufion. 

III  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon),  in  richnefs  of  furniture,  in  profufion  of  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 
elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  furpafied  the  ftate  of  the  greateft  monarch  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Nor  was  all  this  difplay  the  effeft  of 
an  oftentatious  and  inconfiderate  diffipation;  it  was  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuccefsful  induftry,  which,  ha- 
ving accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  intitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplendor." 

This  exceflive  fuperiority  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
ftates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover 
that  the  Eaft  India  trade  was  the  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  ftiare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admiffion  into  their 
ports  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  interelt  of  the  latter  with  thofe 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  eftabh(hed  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  obtaining  fome  fhare  of  this  lu- 
crative commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the 
lovereign  of  Ruffia  to  open  an  intercourfe  by  land  with 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up- 
wards of  6coo  nfiiles  diftant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ruffian  prince 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  molt 
permanent  bafis,  when  two  events,  altogether  unfortfeen 
and  unexped^ed,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which  it 
never  has  recovered,  or  can  recover  itfelf.  Thefe  were 
ikedifcovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  paffage  to  the 
Eall  Iivdics  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
put  Spain  in  poffeflion  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  which 
being  gradually  diffufed  all  over  Europe,  foon  call- 
ed forth  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
exert  therafelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  mull 
have  l(X)n  kfiened  the  demand  for  Indian  produdiions. 
The  difcovery  of  the  paffage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  moft;  effeflual  and 
fpeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
courfe  of  voyages  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
aftive  and  enterprifing  Portuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Gape  of-  Good  Hope,  and,  coalling  along  the  ealtern 
fhore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrofs  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
on  the  2 2d  of  May  1498,  ten  months  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia he  was  at  firft  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Samorin  ;  but  af- 
terwards, from  what  cauics  we  cannot  now  well  de- 
termine, the  Indian  prince  fuddenly  changed  his  kind- 
Hefs  into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga- 
ma wit)i  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguefe  general, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againft  him  ;  and  loaded  his  ftiips  not  only  with 
the  products  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  produds  of  the  more  remote  legions. 

Oa  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received 


with  all  imaginable  demonftrations  of  kindnefs.  The  India* 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the  ■  - 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  difcovery  ^.^pj^^^^ 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the  the  P  .rtu 
certain  and  unavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  pow-  puefe  in 
er  ;  while  the  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of 
prior  difcovery,  which  they  took  care  to  have  confirm- 
ed by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themftlvcs  on  the  thought* 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expeftaticns  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  other,  feemed  at  firft  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  fuccefiion  of  gallant  officers  fent  in- 
to  the  eaft  from  Portugal  accompliflied  the  greateft 
and  moft  arduous  undertakings.  In  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  maftera 
of  many  important  places  in  India;  and  among  the  reft 
of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  ftaple  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  Eaft  Indies  was  eftablilhed.  As 
this  city  ftands  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indksy  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
iflands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
acquired  a  moft.  extenfive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India;  while,  by  the  fettlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs 
the  trade  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  greatly  to  obftrudi 
the  long  eftabliftied  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their  fhips  now  frequented- 
every  port  in  the  eaft  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China;  and  all  along  this  immenfe 
extent,  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  faftories  eftabliftied  for  the  convenience  of 
protefting  their  trade.  They  had  likewife  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  feveral  ftations  favourable  to  com- 
merce along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  in. 
many  iflands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc- 
cas. In  all  places  where  they  came,  their  arms  had 
^^ruck  fuch  tenor,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  control,  but  even  prefcri- 
bed  tothe  natives  the  termsof  their  mutual  intercourfe  ;  ' 
nay,  fometiines  they  fet  what  price  they-pleafcd  upon 
the  commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus  were  ena- 
bled to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodities  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fcheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  fhare 
of  the  trade  they  enjoyed  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  maflcrs  of  fuch  ttationa 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  Perfian  Gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
pofTefTion  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  ftas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obftruA  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Aiia.  The  condudl  of 
thefe  enterprifcs  was  committed  to  Alphonfo  Alba- 
querque,  the  moft  dlftinguiftied  ofiicer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  fervice.  By  reafon  of  the  vaft  number 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  fupplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
tugal, he  could  not  fully  accomplifh  what  was  expeded 
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from  litm.  However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes 
who  were  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  the  frnall 
Ifland  of  Ormu3,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  tht; 
Perfian  Gulf;  and  thus  fecured  to  Portugal  thepoffeirion 
of  that  extenfive  trade  with  theeaft  which  the  Peifians 
had  carried  on  for  feveral  centuries.  On  this  barren 
ifland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne,  deltitute  of  a 
drop  of  frefh  water,  except  what  was  brought  from 
the  continent,  a  city  was  erefte  i  by  the  Portuguefe, 
which  foon  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence, 
fplendor,  and  luxury,  in  the  eaftern  world.  In  the 
Red  Sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  formi- 
dable refiftance  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  damage 
his  fleet  fultained  in  that  fca,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Al- 
buquerque to  retire  without  effeding  any  thing  of 
impoi-tance.  Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance 
ftill  remained  open  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  com- 
merce was  greatly  circumfcribed  and  obflruAed  by  the 
powerful  intereft  of  the  Portuguefe  in  every  port  to 
which  they  had  been  accuilomed  to  refort. 

The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  thofe  efFefts  of 
[effe(flual  De  Gama's  difcovery  which  they  had  dreaded  from 
rugc^les  of  ♦^ig  beginning.  To  preferve  the  remains  of  their 
an^tTrc-  commerce,  they  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mameluks 
ieve  dieir  '^gyp^j  ^ho  was  no  lefs  alarmed  than  themfelves  at 
Faifs,  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade) 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  fend  a  furious  manifeito  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this,  after  fta- 
ting  his  exclufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  rtlinquifh  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  penetr-a- 
ted  inco  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
eu  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  eaft  of  Afia  and  his  domi- 
nions, he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chrittians  in 
Egypt,  Syria  ;'.nd  Paleftine,  and  demolifli  the  holy 
ftpulchre  itfelf.  To  this  threat,  which  fome  centu- 
ries before  would  have  alarmed  all  Chriftendom,  no  re- 
gard was  paid ;  fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  laft;  re- 
lource,  were  obliged  to  haverecourfe  to  adiff'erent  ex- 
pedient. Thiswas  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out  a  fleet  in 
the  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,  and  drive  them 
from  all  their  fettle ments  in  the  eafl: ;  nay,  in  order  to 
aflrft  him  in  the  enterprife,  he  was  allowed  to  cut  down 
their  for'efts  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
Egypt  in  timber  forOiip-building.  The  timber  was  con- 
veyed from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ;  and-from  thence, 
partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez  ;  where 
twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board  which  a  body 
of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  experienced  ofiicer.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
were  aflaulted  by  a  new  enemy  far  more  formidable 
than  any  they  had  yet  encountered  ;  ytt  fuch  was  the 
valour  and  condudl  of  the  admiral,  that  after  feveral 
fevere  engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels  was  entirely 
ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfolute  matters 
ef  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  drfafter  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  ovenHrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  Sclim  theTurkifa  fultan  ;  who  thus  alfo  be- 
came inalter  of  Syria  and  Palefl.ine.    As  his  Intereft 
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was  now  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  a  league  Ifidla. 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the  — 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.  With  this  view  Seliin 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  commercial 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
M:iniciuks;  publifliing  at  the  fame  time  an  edift,  by 
which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eaft  imported  diredlly  from  Alexandria  into 
any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  tax^;* 
upon  fuch  as  were  imported  from  Lifljon.  All  this, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  countera6l  the  gi-eat  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
new  pafiage  to  India,  and  the  fettlements  they  had 
eftablrflied  in  that  country  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute any  afllftance.  They  were  therefore  reduced  to 
the  necefiity  of  making  an  off'er  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal to  purchafe  all  the  fpices  imported  into  Lifljon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubjects.  This  off^er  being  rejeft- 
ed,  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncon- 
trolled matters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
was  fupplied  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  inconfider-- 
able  quantity  which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
through  the  ufual  channels. 

The  Portuguefe  continued  to  enjoy  this  valuable  Why''tha 
branch  of  commerce  undifturbed  almoft  for  a  whole  t^ortuguefe 
century  ;  to  which,  however,  they  were  indebted  more 
to  the  political  fituation  ofthe  different  European  na- r°p(c'J}  by 
tions  than  to  their  own  prowefs.  After  the  acceflion  other  Eu- 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was^'^'P^*" 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiphcity  of  operations, 
Owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
Philip  II.  or  fo  intent  on  profecuting  the  difcoveries 
and  conquefts  in  the  new  world,  that  no  eflx)i-t  was 
made  to  interfere  vpith  the  Eatt  India  trade  of  the 
Portuguefe,  even  though  an  opportunity  ofi'tredby  the 
difcovery  of  a  fecond  paflage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  By  the  acquifition 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580,  Spain,  inftead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  proceftor  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade.  The  refources  of  France  all 
this  time  were  fo  much  exhaufted  by  a  continuance  of 
long  ^nd  defolating  wars,  that  it  could  beftow  neither 
much  attention  on  objedls  at  fuch  a  dittance,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  expenfive  fcheme.  England  was  defola- 
ted  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter;  and  afterwards  its  enterprifing  fpirit  was 
rettrained  by  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  VII. 
His  fon  Heni-y  VIII.  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
by  en  gaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  Euro- 
pean prrnces,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  qttanel  with 
the  pope  and  contetts  about  rehgion,  left  no  time  for 
commercial  fchemes.  It  was  not  therefore  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  aff^airs  of  the  Eatt  by  that  kingdom.  The  firtt 
who  fliook  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  were 
the  Dutch  ;  afid  in  this  they  wtre  gladly  feconded 
by  the  natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  mott  grie- 
voufly  opprefl'ed.  The  Englifh  foon  followed  their  ex- 
ample; and  in  a  few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled 
from  their  moft  valuable  fettiemtnts,  while  the  moft 
lucrative  branches  of  their  trade  have  continued  ever 
fince  in  the  hands  of  thofe  two  nations, 
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India.  It  IS  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European 
/  '  '  nations  would  lit  Hill  and  quietly  fee  thefe  two  en- 
Rivai^iip  g''ofs  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at- 
4){  the  tempting  to  put  in  for  a  fhare.  Eaft  India  compa- 
French  aird  nies  were  therefore  fet  up  in  different  countries  :  but 
the^Eaft'"  between   Fiance  and  Britain  that  the 

Indies.  great  rivalfhip  commenced ;  nor  did  this  fully  dif- 
play  itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
40  Both  nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  ma- 
Englifli  fet- ftgjg  of  cqnfideiable  fettlements  in  India.  The  prin- 
cipal of  thofe  belonging  to  Britain  were,  i.  Surat, 
fituated  on  the  wellern  fide  of  the  peninfttla  within 
the  Ganges,  between  the  21ft  and  2 2d  degrees  of  N. 
Lat.  This  peninfula  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of 
Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bifnagar,  with  the 
principaHties  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura  ;  the 
weftern  coaft  being  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
labar, and  the  eaftern  by  that  of  Coromandel.  2.  Bom- 
bay, a  fmall  ifland  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  about 
45  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Surat.  3.  Dabul,  about  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
can. 4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  15°,  where  there  was  a 
fmall  fort  and  fadlory.  5.  Tilhcherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englifli  trade  was  removed  from  Caltcut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  6.  Anjengo,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  moft 
foutherly  fettlement  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  pen- 
infulak  7.  On  the  Coromandel  coaft  they  poffefled  Fort 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in  1 1°  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal  fettlement  on  this  coaft,  between  13"  and 
14°  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda. 9.  Viiigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  22°,  a  faftory  of  fmall  confequence. 
II.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  Britifh  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  contefts  which  now 
took  place  ;  thofe  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondi- 
chery  and  Chandernagore. 

The  war  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  occafioned  by  the 
■  intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix;  who, 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  began 
French  and  to  fow  dilfenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
Englifli  in  time  ufurptd  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.  Nizam 
•»747'  Almuluck,  viceroy  of  Decan, .and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1 745.  On  the 
death  of  Nizam, his  fecond  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appointed 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomination 
was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by  his 
coufin  Muisaphier  zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for  af- 
•fiftance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  fome  artillery  ;  after  which,  being  alfp 
joined  by  Chunda  Saib,  an  adlive  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againft  Nazir  zing.  The  latter  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  Britifti  troops  under  Colonel  Lau- 
rence ;  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en» 
gagement,  retired  in  the  night ;  fo  that  their  ally  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazar- 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  was  de- 
tained as  a  ftate  piifoner :  but  the  traitor,  forgetting 
the  kindncfs  fliowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into 
{I  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  Nazir-zing,  and  mur- 
dered aim.  in  his  camp  ;  in  which  infamous  tranfaftion 
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he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Salb,  who 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were 
found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir  zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  iliare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher-zing  now 
aflbciated  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  afl'ociatlon  the  Frenchman  affumed  the  ftate 
,and  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince ;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na- 
bob of  Arcot.  In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  by  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  affifted  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  fon  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Englifti  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nazir-zing  as  his  father's  fuccelTor  in  the  nabob/hip  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government  therefore 
was  difputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  appoint- 
ed by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir- zing,  and  fupported  by  the 
Englifh  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
ufurper  Muzapher-xing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill -got  authority  ;  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  raifing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them- 
felves ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death;  pro* 
claiming  Salabat- zing  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Deccan» 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabat- zing  ;  who  was 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  AH  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot  :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  diforder,  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 
fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoya, 
60  Cqffreesf  and  420  French ;  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  Ihould  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  confifting  of  45  villages.  Thus  reii. 
forced,  he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  loft  his  L'fe 
in  the  engagement,  reafl'umed  the  government  of  Ar- 
cot, and  punAually  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been  fup- 
ported by  the  Englilh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa- 
ther's death.  By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
conduft  of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy ;  and  repairing  afterwards  to 
Fort  St  Daviv's,  he  obtained  a  farther  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  affiftance,  however,  he  accomplifhed  no- 
thing of  any  moment ;  and  the  Engliili  auxiliaries 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  hi?  enemies.  Thus 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 
the  Englilh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
which  had  been  long  in  difpute;  after  which,  Capfaia 
Cope  vras  difpatched  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate 
of  defence,  while  captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  affift- 
ance of  the  nabob.  On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive  firft 
offered  his  fervice  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had 
been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  very 
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llttld  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci- 
vil life.  He  now  marched  towards  Arcot  at  the 
head  of  210  Earopeans  and  500  Sepoys.  In  his  firft 
expedition  he  difplaycd  at  once  the  qualities  of  a ^reat 
commander.  His  movements  were  conduded  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  that  he  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  the  enemy's  capital  before  they  knew  of  his 
march  ;  and  gained  the  affedions  of  the  people  by  his 
^enerofity,  in  affording  proteftion  without  ranfom. 
In  a  fliort  time,  however,  he  found  himfelf  invefted  in 
Fort  St  David's  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib, 
an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  of 
the  fiege  being  conduded  by  European  engineers. 
Thus,  in  fpile  of  his  utmoil  efforts,  two  pradicable 
breaches  were  made,  and  a  general  aflault  given  ;  but 
Mr  Clive  having  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  at- 
tack, defended  himfelf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  af- 
failants  were  every  wheie  repulfed  with  lofs,  and 
obliged  to  ralfe  the  fiege  with  the  greateft  precipita- 
tion. Not  contented  with  this  advantage,  Mr  Clive, 
being  reinf.»-.  ced  by  a  detachment  from  Trinchinopoll, 
marched  in  quell  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken 
them  in  the  plains  of  Aran!,  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated them  on  the  3d  of  December  1751. 

This  vidory  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
forts  of  TImery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani ;  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St  David's.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Koverlpauk^  about.  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  Sepoys,  I70ohorfe,  with  1 50  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vidory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  the  Englifh  attack- 
■4A  the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
v^neral  confufion  enfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
confiderable  flaughter,  and  only  faved  from  total  de- 
ft rudion  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  'French 
to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  can- 
non falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
vidors. 

On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Foit  St  David's,  he 
was  fuperfeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Laurence. 
By  him  lie  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few 
Mahratta  foldicrs,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  entcr- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
leveral  forts,  vanquiflied  the  French  commander  M. 
d'Anteuil,  and  obHged  him  with  all  his  party  to  fur- 
render  prifoners  of  war. 

Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men  at  Syrlngham,  an  ifland  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoll ;  but  Major  I..aw- 
rence  having  found  means  to  Intercept  his  provllions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pafs 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  was  neverthelefs  detained  by  the 
nabob  ;  who  W£^3  an  ally  of  the  En^lIfh,  and  his  head 
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was  flruck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dlfputea  that 
might  arlfe  concerning  him.  v— -y.— j 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Saib,  his  army  was  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  Major  I^awrence  ;  and  the  Ifland 
of  Syrlngham  furrendered,  with  about  1 000  French  fol- 
dlers  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  him 
who  fchemed  the  MilfifippI  company.    M.  Duplelx,  46 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  proclaimed  M.  Dupfcis 
Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot ;  Pfc^nds 
and  afterv/ards  produced  forged  commifiions  from  the ^^nsfrom 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  gt>vernor  of  all  the  Car-  the  Mogu?, 
natic  from  the  river  Kriftnah  to  the  fea.    The  better  and  afFtriSts 
to  carry  on  this  deception,  a  mefTenger  pretended  '^'^ 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  p^jnce. 
of  an  ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul.  Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mufic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  fafhion,  received 
his  commlflion  from  the  hands  of  this  Impoftor  ;  after 
which  he  affeded  the  ftate  of  an  eaftern  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents,  as  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  EngUlh  and  French  Eaft 
India  companies  were  engaged  In  a  courfe  of  hoftili- 
ties  at  a  time  when  no  war  exlfted  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and  while  they  thus  continued  to  make  wac 
upon  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
contending  parties,  Gauzedy  Khan  took  pofTeffion  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  had  not 
been  In  pofTeffion  of  It  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  filler.  His  fon  Scab  Abadin  Khan 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mogul  j  but  the 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  afiidance,  Sala-^ 
bat-zing  remained  without  any  rival,  ar.d  made  a  pre-, 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  Englifh  pofn. 
feffions  to  the  northward. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.   Next  year    ,  47- 
both  parties  received  confiderable  reinforcements  ;  the  ^^'"f^"''^®"' 
Englilh,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  with  a  y^^^  fr„ni  ' 
fquadron  of  (hips  of  war,  h^ng  on  board  a  regiment  England 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French  France* 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commifTary  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whofe  arrival  M.  Dupleix  de- 
parted for  Europe.    The  new  governor  made  the  moft 
friendly  propofals  ;  and  dcfired  a  cefTatlon  of  arms  un- 
til the  difputes  could  be  adjufled  in  Europe.  Thefe 
propofals  being  readily  llflened  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Englifli,  deputies  were  fent  to  Pondicherry,  and  a  pro-  „ 
vifional  treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  on  con-  Provifional 
ditlon  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  fhould  for  treaty  be. 
the  future  interfere  In  any  of  the  differences  that  might  cwixt  the 
take  place  In  the  country.    The  other  articles  related  ^T"^ 
to  the  places  or  fettlements  that  fhould  be  retained  or  du^gj 
pofTefTed  by  the  refpedive  companies,  until  frefh  or» 
ders  fhould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
failles ;   and  till  then  it  was  ftlpulated,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  nations  fhould  be  allowed  to  procure 
any  new  grant  or  ceffion,  or  to  build  farta  in  dt fence 
of  any  new  eftablifhment ;  nor  fhould  they  proceed  to 
any  ceflion,  retroceflion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they 
then  poiTeffed;  but  every  thing  fhould  remain  on  thg^ 
fame  footing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publifhed  on  the  nth  of  Januar)?- 
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1755  ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  admiral  Watfon  re* 
turned  v/ith  his  fquadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Go- 
deheu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  fucceffor  at  Pondicherry. 
M.  Buffy,  with  the  Soubahdar  Salabat-zing,  command- 
ed in  the  north  ;  and  M.  de  Sauflay  was  left  to  com- 
mand  the  troops  at  Siringham.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  (late  of  tranquillity.  Early 
in  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea- 
vouring to  get  poffefTion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Deccan.  M.  Bnfly  demanded  thefortrefs  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat-zing ;  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the 
phoufder  or  governor  who  rented  Vein  to  take  up 
arms  againft  the  nabob.  He  even  fent  300  French 
and  as  many  fepoys  from  Pondicherry  to  fupport  this 
rebel,  and  oppofe  the  Englifli  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  colleft  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.  In 
this  oflice  they  had  been  employed  ever  hnce  the  cef- 
fation  of  holtilities  ;  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the  company,  which 
now  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military  expedition 
into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  fummoned  to  fend  agents  to  fettle  accounts 
with  the  nabob.  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  furamons; 
but  one  Lachenalg  retufed,  and  it  was  therefore  refolved 
to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  (Irong,  being 
almoft  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  for  it  was 
furrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bulhes  fo  as  to  be  impaffable  for 
any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from 
hill  to  hill.  Thefe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be- 
ing formed  of  large  ftones  laid  upon  one  another  with- 
out any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  dillances  by 
round  earthen  towers ;  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboes  in  front, 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the 
hatchet  or  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not 
v.'ithout  fome  lofs ;  after  which  another  work  of  the 
lame  kind,  but  ftronger,  made  its  appearance ;  but  this 
being  likewife  forced,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  iub- 
mit  and  pay  his  tribute. 

TheEnglifh  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  allrong 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.  On 
their  approach  it  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition, 
and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their  change 
of  government.  Here  a  deputation  was  received  froni 
a  neighbouring  polygar,  deliring  an  alliance,  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  lincerity  making  an  offer  of  two  fettle- 
ments on  the  fea-coaft  of  his  country  oppofite  to  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
future  commerce  with  Tinivelly.  Before  this  time 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui- 
tous march  of  400  or  500  miles;  but  from  the  new 
fettlements  the  diltance  to  Tinivelly  was  no  more  than 
50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind 
might  be  fent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St  David 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  offer  being  accepted,  Co- 
lonel Heron,  the  Englifh  commander,  marched  to  at- 
tack the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place 
called  Coilgoody  :  on  the  approach  of  the  Fnglifh  he 
ficd  from  this  place  alfo,  leaving  the  greateft  part  of 
his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  down ;  and  as 
the  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with  fcaling  ladders,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,  which 
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was  very  ftrong.    The  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  make  an  alfauk  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn- 
ing down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  ftraw  ;  and  to  en- 
courage his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
felf  carried  the  firll  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham- 
med IfTouf,  who  bore  the  fecond.    The  place  was  ta-  Hi*  Im 
ken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  temples ; '''^"'^'^  * 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  abhor- 
rencc  of  the  vidors  on  account  of  their  contempt  t>f  tempi 
their  religion. 

After  this  exploit  the  army  returned  to  Madura  ; 
and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 
to  Tinivelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition,  and 
owned  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  nabob  ;  though  fome  of 
the  Polygars  Hill  evaded  payment^  and  therefore  hofti- 
lities  were  commenced  againft  them. 

The  new  expedition  was  marked  by  an  aft  of  the  Cruel  ni 
moft  difgraceful  cruelty  at  a  fort  named  Nellecotah,^^^''^ 
40  miles  fouth  of  Tinenelly.   It  was  fortified  by  a  mud^^''^*^* 
wall  with  round  towers.    The  alTault  was  made  with 
great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained  poffeflion  of 
the  parapet  without  being  repulfed.    On  this  the  gar- 
rifon called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufly  re- 
fufed ;  a  general  maffacre  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren enfued,  only  fix  perfons  out  of  400  being  fufFer* 
ed  to  efcape  with  life. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  collefted  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  fx- 
pences  of  the  army  ;  and  a  report  being  fprcad  that 
Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  BufTy  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute,  it  waa 
thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
poh.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
dian chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  invefliture  of  the  countries  of 
Madura  and  Tinevelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,500!. 
fterling.  In  his  way  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the 
fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  ftrong  fort  named 
Nellytangavillei  fituated  about  30  miles  well  of  Tine- 
velly, and  belonging  to  a  refractory  Polygar.  This 
attempt,  however,  proving  unfuccefsful  for  want  of 
battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
Cawn  tf  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2  2d 
of  May  1755.     .  .  .       ■  55 

The  lad  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft  Unfnrtt 
a  mud  fort  named  Foljynatam,  fituated  near  the  en  n^te  ex; 
trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Colleries.  Thefe '^II.'"'^^^ 
people  were  highly  incen/ed  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- "  q^,  !*g' 
goody,  and  particularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred  rleron. 
images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  off. 
In  confequence  of  this  they  had  already  llaughtercd  a 
party  of  fepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma- 
dura had  fent  out  to  colleft  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
Englifli  army  had  to  go  through  the  p;ils  of  Natara, 
one  of  the  moll  dangerous  in  the  peninfula.  It  begins 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  continues 
for  fix  miles  through  a  wood  impaifable  to  Europeans. 
The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 
admit  a  fing't  cariiage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  bank  running  along  eack  fiJe  rendered  it  impoflible 
to  widen  it.  In  moft  places  the  wood  was  quite  cotv- 
tiguous  to  the  road  ;  and  even  where  part  of  it  had 
been  felled,  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  above  20 
yards. — A  detachment  of  Europeans,  pioneers,  and 
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fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcour  tbe  woods  before  the  main 

bod)-  ventured  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  defile. 
The  former  met  with  no  oppofition,  nor  did  any  ene- 
my appear  againft  the  latter  for  a  long  time.    At  laft 
the  march  was  ftopped  by  one  of  tlie  heavieft  tumbrils 
^,  fbicking  in  a  fiough,  out'  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.    The  officers  of  artillery  fuffered  the 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed  ;  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
ptding  what  had  happened,   continued  his  march, 
while  moit  of  the  fepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
diviiion  of  the  artilleiy  were  likewife  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  fiough,  which  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  held  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi- 
fion  of  artillery,  and  the  whoJe  Hne  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  ihis  divided  and  defencelefs  ftate  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  dettroyed,  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  aftivity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  Caffrtsand  200  fepoys,  with 
one  fix-pounder.    Confiderable  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their  j^^o^-Zr ;  which 
certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafs,  and  of  a  diminutive  fize. — Colonel  He- 
ron was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mifconduft  in  this 
expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  declared  in- 
capable of  ferving  the  company  any  longer:  foon  after 
which  he  rettirned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  get  poffeffioa  of  Trinchinopoli ; 
and  in  order  to  compafs  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  defign  to  M.  de  Sauffay  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.    But  this  gentleman  ha- 
ving communicated  intelligence  to  the  Engli<h  comman- 
der, the  enterprize  railcarried,  and  no  difference  be- 
twixt thefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place!  It 
/^^^  does  not  however  appear  that  the  Enghfli  were  in  the 
p  leafl  more  felicitous  to  avoid  hodilities  than  the  French;, 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
quilitions  made  by  M.  Buffy  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  his  fervice. — In  order  to  fucceed  in  this 
enterprife,  it  was  neceflary  to  have  a  commander  well 
experienced  in  the  political  fyilems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  military  aftairs  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Cllve,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David's,  and  invefled 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commiffion  in  the  king's 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.    Three  companies  of  the 
king's  artillery,  confifting  of  loo  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November  ; 
when  on  a  fudden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it 
into  confideration  that  this  expedition  could  not  be 
profccuted  without  infringing  the  convention  made 
with  the  French  commander.   "  This  (fays  Mr  Grofe) 
was  afting  with  too  much  caution  ;  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  fludioufly  avoided.  The 
court  of  direftors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  ;  but  the  fhip  which  had  the  let- 
ters on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  eatt  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  direded  all  their,  force  for. the. 
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prefent  agatnfl  Tulagee  Angria,  who  had  long  been  India." 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  EngIKh  commerce  in  thofe  ' 
parts.  ...  58 

The  dominions  of  this  pirate  confiftcd  of  feveral  Account  of 
iflands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  '^^^  ^""^^^ 
continent  about  iBo  miles  in  length  and  from  30  to  ^n^^tfa^ 
60  in  breadth.    He  pofieffed  alfo  feveral  forts  that  had     ^  '  * 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  ancellors  ;  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  itfeems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coaft.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
veffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  fhlps  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river  along  the 
whole  coaft  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  had  not 
ereded  fortifications,  both  as  ftationsof  difcovery,  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  veffels.    His  fleet  confided  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named 
^rah  and  gal/ivats.    The  former  have  generally  two  p.  ^.^f  . 
mafts,  thotigh  fome  have  three  ;  the  latter  being  about  ShTs^'^ 
^00  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.    They  are  fleets 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length  ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inflead  of  bows,  they  have  a  provw 
projeAing  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
vvith  a  ftrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
vefTel,  from  wh'ch  it  is  feparated  by  a  bulk-head  that 
terminates  the  fore-caftle.    As  this  conflruftion  fub- 
jefts  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againd 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  withr 
fides  as  the  reft  of  the  veflel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pafs  off  without 
interruption.    Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck,  under  the  forecaftle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through- 
port-holis  cut  in  the  bulk  head,  and  fire  over  the  prow; 
thofe  of  the  broad -fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders. 
The ^a//zW/ are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grab,, 
but  fmaller  ;  the  largeft  fcarce  exceeding  70  tons  bur- 
den.   They  have  two  mafts,  tlie  mizen  fllghtly  made,., 
and  the  main-maft  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail. 
In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar-deck  made  of* 
fplit  bamboes,  and  carry  only  paterreroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  veff'el ;  but  thofe  of  a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  have  40  or       flout  oars,  by  which  they  mav 
be  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gallivats  ;  which  flipped  their  cables 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  veffel  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.^   If  the  wind  blew  with  any  ftrength,  their 
conftruAIon  enabled  them  to  fail  very  fwiftly :  but  if 
It  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 
As  foon  as  they  came  v.-itliln  gunfhot  of  the  enemy, 
they  affembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack' ^'^^'  r'"^^*' 
firing  at  firft  only  at  the  mafts,  and  choofing  the  moft'SinV'*  ' 
advantageous  pofit'ons  for  this  purpofe.    If  the  vefTel fiiips..  ' 
happened  to  be  difmafted,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  fides  till  ffie  flruck  ;  but  if  thz  de- 
fence was  obHinate,  they  ft'nt  a  numbtr  of  gallivats 
with  two  or  three  hundred  foldiers  in  each,  who  board- 
ed from  all  quarters  fword  In  hand. 

This  piratical  ilate  had  for  more  than  50  years  b.-en  j 
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fortrk^able  to  all  the  nations  In  Europe  ;  the  Englifh 
Eaft- India  company  had  k-ept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
protedlon  of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
co.oocl.  annually,  and  after  all  found  It  fcarcely  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe.  An  unfuccefsful  attempt  had 
reduce  this  ^^^^  ^^^^  i^yiy,  by  the  prcfidcncy  of  Bombay,  a- 
gainft  the  forts  Gerlah  and  Kennary,  the  principal 
ftrong  holds  of  Angrla.— Another  was  made  in  1722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  agalnft  a  fort  named  Coila- 
bley,  about  1 5  leagues  fouth  of  Bombay  :  but  this 
alfo  mifcarrled  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pretended  to  affift  the  Enghfh. 
In  1735  fo''^  Gerlah  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  fhips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces  ;  while  all  thts 
time  the  piracies  of  Angrla  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and 
rot  only  trading  vefTtls,  but  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  different  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  month  of  February  1754,  when  three 
Dutch  fliipsof  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were^burntor 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  laft  fucccfs  encouraged  Angrla  fo  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  vefTcls  of  a  large  fize,  boafting  that 
he  Ihould  be  mafter  of  the  Indian  feas.    The  Mahrat- 
6i       las  having  Implored  the  afliftance  of  the  Enghfh  agamft 
SucccG  of  ti,;s  common  enemy,  Commodore  William  James  was 
commodore  ^^^^  ^^^^  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March  1755,  with 
iuS  his  the  Proteaor  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two 
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Thefe  fucceffes were  followed  bv  the  furrender  of  Ban- 
coote,  a  ftrong  fortified  Iflandnow  called  Fort  Fiaoria, 
and  which  thf  Englifli  retained  In  pofftfllon  ;  but  the^j^g^l 
other  forts  were  dehvered^up  to  the  Mahrattas.    On  finally 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  In  the  beginning  of  No-dued 
vember  1755,  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pirate ^'^^'JJ.J^^^ 
at  once,  by  attacking  Gerlah  the  capital  of  his  domi 


forts. 


bomb  ketches   but  with  Inftrudlons  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate's  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  earned 
on  their  operations  by  land.    He  had  fcarce  began  his 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
fallow  him.    They  had,  however,  Invefted  three  ot 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very  ttrange  manner ;  for  they 
durR  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  le- 
cure  asainft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 
only  with  one  four  pounder.    The  commodore,  pro- 
Toked  at  this  pufillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  ior 
the  honour  of  the  Brltifh  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.    Running  within  100  yards  ot  a  tort 
ramed  Severndroog,  he  In  a  few  hours  ruined  the 
walls,  and  fet  It  on  fire  ;  a  powder  magazine  alfo  blow- 
ing  up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  a- 
bandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
laree  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  anether 
fort  named  Goa,  but  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englifh.    The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack  being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hung  out  as  a  fignalto  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  ot  a 
capitulation,  but  without  delay  pafl^ed  over  to  Severn- 
drooR,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwithftanding  the  ruinous  Rate  of  the  forti- 
cations.    The  fire  was  now  renewed  againft  this  tor- 
trefs;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a  pafl^age  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  foon  lurren- 
dered,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  beheged 
bv  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu- 
^  iatedt  and  thus  were  four  of  Angrla's  forts,  for  lo 
many  years  deemed  impregnable,  fubdHcd  m  one  day. 


nions  ;  but  It  was  fo  long  fince  any  Engllfhmen  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  Its  ftrength  had  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  Is  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  It  before  any  attack  was  made.  This  was 
done  by  Commodore  James;  who  having  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  fl;rong,  was  far  from  being  Inaccefllble 
or  Impregnable,  It  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  en* 
terprize  with  the  utmofl  expedition  and  vigour.  It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Angrla,  lofing  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Gerlah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro- 
ther. The  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der, with  no  more  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  It  was  aftervvards  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  fnccefs  was  owing  principally 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrlfon  occafioned  by  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cannonade ;  for  their  fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againlt  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my. AH  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 
of  the  folld  rock,  or  built  of  fl:pne8  at  leaft  ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortrefs  were  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
non, with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  mihtary  ftores,  befides  money  and 
effeae  to  the  value  of  i2  5,oooh  Angrla's  fleet  waa 
entirely  deftcoyed,  one  of  the  (hips  having  been  fet 
on  fire  by  a  fliell  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  the  flames 
having  fprcad  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifoners ;  among  whom  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiial  of  the  pi- 
rate :  biit  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  clemency  ; 
and  his  family,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under 
the  proteaion  of  the  EngUfh  at  Gerlah.  All  the 
other  torts  belonging  to  Angrla  foon  fubmitted  ;  lo 
that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely 
annihilated.  ,      r     at  o 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Enghfli  went  on  thus  fuc- 


cefsfully,  M.  Bufly  had  been  conftantly  employed  near 
the  perfon  of  Salabat-zing,  whom  he  had  ferved  m  much  ^i^^^ 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Englifti  had  Mahomed  All 
Cawn.    As  he  made  ufe  of  his  Influence  with  that 
prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  poffefiions  of  the 
French,  and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  him,  the  prime  minifl:er  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  and  fliame  of  al- 
lowing a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  ;  and  having  formed  a  powerful  combi- 
nation  againft  the  French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 
for  their  difmlfTion.    M.  Bufl"y  took  his  leave  without 
any  marks  of  difguft,  having  under  his  command 
about  600  Europeans,  with  5000  fepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.    His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafety ;  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  Polygars  to  oppofe  thtir  pafl^age, 
fending  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on 

their  march.  , ,  t>  /r        i.  j 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofition,  M.  Buffy  reached 
Hydrabad  with  very  little  lofs.    Here  he 
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fe01on  of  a  garden  formerly  belonsring  to  the  kings  of 
Golconda,  where  he  refolved  to  keep  his  poft  until 
fuccouts  fliould  arrive  from  Pondicherry  and  Mafuli- 
patam.  Here  Salabat-zing  propofed  to  attack  him  ; 
and  the  better  to  attain  his  purpofr,  applied  to  the 
Englifh  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
aflift  him  in  this  fervice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 
than  fuch  an  invitation  ;  and  a  detachment  of  400  Eu- 
ropeans and  1 500  fepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordered  to  the  afliftance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  exprefTes 
from  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greatcft  danger 
that  had  ever  threatened  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  In- 
doftan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
Dowla  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather 
Ahverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  I75'6, 
Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Ori5(av  He  was  congratulated  on  his  accef- 
fion  by  Mr  Drake  the  Englifli  prefident  at  Calcutta, 
who  requefled  his  favour  and  proteftion  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  fliown  by  his 
grandfather  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  Imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Enghfh  go- 
vernment at  Calcutta.  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  direftly  complain  ;  but  founded  l<is 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduft  of  the  Englifh  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta  ;  which  indeed 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  on  account  of  the  great  like- 
lihood of  a  war  with  the  French.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  fignified  his  difpleafure,  and 
threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inftantly 
demolifhed.  With  this  requifition  the  prefident  and 
council  pretended  to  comply  ;  but  neverthelefs  went 
on  with  their  works,  applying  firft  to  the  French  and 
then  to  the  Dutch  for  afliftance  ;  but  as  neither  of 
thefe  nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Englifli 
were  obliged  to  ftand  alone  in  the  quarrel. 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 
1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe, 
and  400  elephants  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June  detached 
20,000  men  to  inveft  the  Englifh  fort  at  Caffurabazar, 
a  large  town  fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regular- 
ly built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men, 
but  principally  fepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  de- 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  faftory  was 
perfuaded  to  put  himfelf  in  his  power ;  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner, 
along  with  Mr  Batfon  a  furgeon  who  accompanied 
him.  The  two  prifoners  were  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity, and  threatened  with  death  ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  faftory  to  furrender  it  at  difcretion. 
This  propofal  met  with  great  oppofition-  in  the  coun- 
cil ;  but  was  at  laft  complied  with,  though  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prifoners ;  for  they  were  not 
only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  poffefled,  but  ftrip- 
ped  almoll  naked,  and  fent  to  Huqudy,  where  they 
were  clofely  confined. 

The  nabob.,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  marched 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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direAly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  inverted  on  the  I  jth. 
Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  Englifli  en- 
tirely out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  army,  and  deliver  up  the  Indian  mer-  „£, 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.    This  being  refufed,  a  Calcutta 
fiege  commenced,  and  the  place  was  taken  in  three 
days  through  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  guard  *  ^f""rTo^^ 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.    The  nabob  promifed  "r 5  fuffa-* 
on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  no  harm  fhould  be  done  cated. 
the  Englifh  ;  neverthelefs  they  were  fliut  up  in  a  pri-  * 
fon  fo  ftrait,  that  out  of  146  all  perifhed  in  a  fingle 
night  for  want  of  air  but  22.    It  was  not,  however, 
fuppofed  that  any  mafTacre  at  this  time  was  intended  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine 
the  prifoners  clofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into 
confideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difafler  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion  projefted  againft  M.  BufTy  ;  and  Colonel  Clive 
was  inftantly  difpatched  to  Bengal  with  400  Euro-  Expedition 
peans  and   1 000  fepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com-  of  admiral 
manded  by  Admiral  Watfon.    They  did  not  arrive  ^^^tfon 
till  the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  ca]led  Fi Jta,  {ita- ^"^f 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  refu:Tc  after  their  misfortune,  nabob. 
Their  firft  operations  were  againft  the  forts  Bufbudgia, 
Tanna,  Fort-William,  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.    All  thefe  were  reduced  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  could  approach  them.    An  expedition  was  then 
propofed  againft  Huegley,  a  large  town  about  60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal  ;  its  warehoufcs  and 
ftiops  being  always  filled  with  the  richeft  merchandife 
of  the  country.  This  was  likewife  eafily  reduced  ;  and 
the  city  was  deftroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ftore- 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  fide  the  river;  which  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  as  depriving  him  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  his  army. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifti,  now  feemed  determined  to  crufh  them  at  once 
by  a  general  engagement.  From  this,  however,  he 
was  intimidated  by  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  his  camp, 
which  fo.)n  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  February  1757,  on  the  fol- Treaty  con- 
lowing  conditions,  i.  That  the  privileges  and  im- eluded  with 
munities  granted  to  the  Englifti  by  the  king  (Mogul) 
ftiould  not  be  difputed.  2.  That  all  goods  with  Englifti 
orders  ftiould  pafs,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax, 
fee,  or  impofition.  3.  All  the  Company's  faftories  which 
had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  fhould  be  reftored  ;  and 
the  goods,  money,  and  effeAs  which  had  been  phm- 
dered,  ftiould  be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Englifti 
fliould  have  permifTion  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they 
thought  proper.  5.  They  fliould  alfo  have  liberty  to 
coin  their  own  imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 

As  certain  intelligence  was  now  receivedof  a  war  be-  War  with 
tween  France  and  England,  the  firft  objeft  that  na-  French, 
turally  occurred,  after  the  concluficn  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  reduftion  of  the  French  power  in  the  eaft  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  it  was  repreiented  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  ading  ofFenfively  againft  them.  An  attack 
B  b  would 
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India,  would  therefore  Immediately  have  been  made  on 
Chandernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that 
place,  requefting  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world 
until  matters  (hould  be  finally  decided  in  Europe. 
The  negociation,  however,  was  broken  off  on  a  fug* 
geilion  that  the  government  of  Chandernagore,  being 
fubordinate  to  that  of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render 
any  tranfa£lion  of  this  kind  valid.  It  remained  therc- 
^4  fore  only  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make 
The  nabob  an  attack  upon  this  place  :  but  this  fecmed  not  likely 
complains  to  be  got ;  for  in  ten  days  after  the  conclulion  of  the 
jj^'^^^^^  treaty,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of 
his  intention.  ♦*  It  appeijrs  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a 
defign  to  befiege  the  French  faftory  near  Houghley, 
and  to  commence  hoftilities  againft  that  nation.  This 
is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  ciillem,  that  you  fhould 
bring  your  animofities  and  differences  into  my  country  ; 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur, 
that  the  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the 
king's  dominions.  If  you  are  determined  to  befiege 
the  French  fadorlef!,  I  (hall  be  neceffitated,  in  honour 
and  duty  to  my  king,  to  afiill  them  with  my  troops. 
You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the 
treaty  ftriftly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion 
of  any  troubles  or  difturbances  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurifdiftion,  &c."  To  this  Ad- 
miral Watfon  replied,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  defift 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  the  French  would  a- 
gree  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutrahty  ;  or  if  the  nabob,  as 
Jouhahdar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his  hand, 
guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promife  to  proteA  the  En- 
gli{h  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againft 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence."  This  letter  did  not 
prove  farisfaftory  ;  the  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifh  defigned  to 
tmn  their  arms  againft  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Chandernagore.  This  was  flre- 
nuoufly  denied  by  the  admiral  ;  and  a  number  of  let- 
ters paffed  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of 
which  the  latter  made  ufe  of  the  following  expreflions, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that 
Chandernagore  fhould  be  attacked.  "My  forbidding 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  French  were  my 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  defired  my  proteilion  : 
on  this  I  wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  inten- 
tion had  I  of  favouring  or  afTifting  them.  You  have 
underftanding  and  generofity  :  if  your  enemy  with  an 
upright  heart  claims  your  protection,  you  will  give 
him  his  life  ;  but  then  you  muft  be  luell  faeisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions;  if  not,  then  whatfoever 
you  think  right,  that  do." 
^,  ^5  Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con- 

mgoreTa-  fent  of  the  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chandcrna- 
Jten  by  the  gore,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  the  nectfTity  of  capi- 
Inglifh.  tulating  ;  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  "  ftood  to  their  guns  as 
long  as  they  had  any  to  fire."  A  meffenger  was  dif- 
patched  with  the  news  to  Surajah  Dowla  three  days 
after  the  place  had  furrendered,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  fome  way  up  the  country. 
This  intelligence,  however,  feemed  to  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  be  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
anfwcr.  At  laft  he  pretended  difpleafure  on  account 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  to  infringe  the  treaties, 
and  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of 


his  dominions.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  In^««* 
admiral ;  who  in  his  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach  '~ 
of  promife,  and  negleft  in  fulfilling  his  engagements. 
The  laft  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 
of  date  19th  April  1757,  concludes  in  this  manner. 
"  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  other 
views  than  that  of  peace.  I'he  gathering  together  of 
riches  is  what  I  defpife  ;  and  I  call  on  God,  who  fees 
and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  actions,  and  to  whom 
you  and  I  muft  one  day  anfwer,  to  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  write :  therefore,  if  you  would  have 
me  believe  that  you  wifh  for  peace  much  as  I  do, 
no  longer  let  it  be  the  fubjeft  of  our  correfpondence  for 
me  to  afli  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
promife  and  not  perform  it;  bu,t  immediately  fulfil  all 
your  engagements :  thus  let  peace  flourifli  and  fpread 
throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 
happy  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their  trade,  which 
has  fufFered  by  a  ruinous  and  deftrudlive  war.'*  Fromi 
this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war.  The 
nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  13th  of  June,  when 
he  fent  the  following  declaration  of  war.  "  According 
to  my  promifes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 
I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 
cept a  very  fmall  remainder  :  Notwithftanding  this,  Mr 
Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the  council  of  the  fadlory  at 
CafTembuzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I  all  along  expefted  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reafon  i  would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
PlafTey,  expefting  fome  treachery.  1  praife  God, 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,"  &c.  ^4 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  refolved  on  in  the  Englifh  The dep7» 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  ;  ^^'J'Jj^^gi, 
which  at  this  time  appeared  prafticable,  by  fupporting  refol"ved 
the  pretenfions  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ah  Cawn,  who  had  on. 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.    Meer  Jaffier  had  married  the  fifter  of  AHverdy 
Cawn,  the  predeceffor  of  Surajah  Dowla;  and  was  novy 
fupported  in  his  pretenfions  by  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  by  Jugget  Sect  the  nabob's  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richcft  merchant  in  all  India.  By 
thefe  three  leading  men  the  defign  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  Englifli  refident  at  the  nabob's  court, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fecret  committee 
at  Calcutta.    The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  CUve,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  fecret  to  Omiehund,  through  whom 
the  nectfTary  correfpondence  might  be  carrried  on  with 
Meer  Jaffier.    This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that  Avarki- 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way  ;  and  by  ous  and 
a  piece  of  treachery  to  him  alfo,  to  gain  their  point  treachero 

with  both  parties.    Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ-  t-ehavioiir 

.  '  -    ,  .  ,    .  .  ,0'  Omt- 

ten  out ;  in  one  ot  which  it  was  promifed  to  comply  (-hund  and 

with  Omichund*s  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name  the  Eng- 

was  not  even  mentioned;  and  both  thefe  treaties  were  lifh- 

figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned.  Admiral 

V/atfon  alone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motives- 

could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 

mean  to  keep.    Thefe  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  re- 

fpeCl  excepting  as  to  Omichuad's  affair,  were  to  the 

£olloAj?ing; 
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following  purpofe  ;   i.  AH  the  effeds  and 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  O- 
rixa,  {hall  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh,  nor 


allowed  to  fettle  in 
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led  With  ftiould  any  more  French  ever  b 

er  Jaf-  thefe  provinces.    2   In  confideration  of  the  lofTes  fu- 
ftained  by  the  Englifh  company  by  the  capture  and 
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fadorles  formed  of  the  nabob's  efcape,  he  marched  again  to 
his  affidance,  and  was  within  a  few  hours  of  joining 
him  when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after  he  was 
purfued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote  at  the  head  of  223 
Europeans,  three  companies  of  Sepoys,  50  JLafcars  or 
Indian  failors,  and  10  Marmutty  men  or  pioneers  to 


India. 


plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of  clear  the  roads,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 

rupees,  or  L.  1,250,000  rtcrling.    3.  For  the  effeds  fix  pounders.    On  this  expedition  the  major  exerted 

plundered  from  the  Englifh  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged  his  utmoft  diligence  to  overtake  his  antagonift,  and 

to  pay  50  lack  of  rupees,  or  L.  625,000.    4.  For  the  fpent  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  in  the  puifuit ; 


pay  50  .  . 

efieds  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lack,  or  L.  250,000. 
7.  For  the  effeds  plundered  from  the  American  mer- 
chants>inhabitants  ofCalcutta,  fevea  lack.  orL.87,500 
B.  The  diftribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to  Ad- 
miral Watfon,  Colonel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  William 
Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Becher,  Efquires, 
to  be  difpofcd  of  by  them  to  whom  they  think  pro- 
per. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be 


for  though  he  fet  out  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  did  not 
return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  ift  of  September.  Mr 
Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  ;  but 
though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what  was  propo- 
fed  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he  was  ne- 
verthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fcrvice  to  the 
company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  moft  powerful  rajah  in  the 
country,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jaffier ;  he  laid 
open  the  interior  ftate  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  and. 
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lowia  de-  gan  his  march  againft  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  of  in  conjundion  with  Mr  Johnftone,  gave  the  company 
^.^A        j^^^^         very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla  fent  off  fome  infight  into  the  faltpetre  bufinefs,  from  which 
his  laft  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.    Before  any  adt  of  fuch  advantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public, 
hoftility  was  committe  i,  however.  Colonel  Clive  wrote        Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  ^ocock  ^ 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  condud,  had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe- ^Vatfon. 
and  telling  him  at  lalt,  that  "  the  rains  being  fo  near,  quence  of  the  deceaf?  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he  the  i6!:h  of  Auguft.    The  joy  of  the  Britifli  was  con- 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  wait  upon  him  immediately."  fiderably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
This  was  followed  by  the  decifive  adion  at  PlafTey  ;  in  had  gained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 

"  ^  '  "  military  line  and  every  other.    News  were  alfo 
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which  the  treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob's  troops,  and  ftood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  vidory  more 
cafily  acquired  than  it  would  othcrwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the 
city  in  a  few  hours  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
there,  left  it  the  following  evening,  difguifed  like 
a  Faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for 
on  the  of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfaken 
and  almoO!:  naked  on  the  road  to  Patna.  Next  day  he 
was  broughv  back  to  Muxadabad;  and  a  few  hours  af- 
ter privately  beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier's  eldeft  fon,  to 
whofe  care  he  had  been  committed.  The  ufurpertook 
poffeffion  of  the  capital  in  triumph  ;  and  on  the  29th 


were  alio  re- 
ceived, that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on 
the  coafl  of  Coromandel.  Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Englifli  for  affift- 
ance  againft  the  French ;  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  di taller  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  accom- 
modating the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and 
to  admit  them  again  into  his  fervlce.    M-  BufTy  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Law  ;  who 
had  colleded  as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as 
made  up  500  with  thofe  he  had  at  firft.    With  thefe  3^^.^^^, 
he  undertook  to  reduce  the  Englifh  fadories  of  Inge- the  Frenchi 
ram,  Bandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.   As  none  of""  the  Co- 
the  two  former  places  were  in  any  Itate  of  defence,  the '^""^^"'^^^ 
greateft  part  of  the  company's  efteds  were  put  on*^°*  ' 


"^fer  Jaf-      jm^e  Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  in  pre-    fhipboard  on  the  firft  alarm;  but  as  Vizagapatnam 


fence  of  the  rajahs  and  grandees  of  the  court  folemn- 
ly  handed  him  to  the  mufnud  or  carpet  anrd  throne 
of  ftate,  where  he  was  unanimoufly  faluted  foubahdar 
or  nabob,  and  received  the  fubmiflxon  of  all  prefent. 

While  thefe  tranfadions  were  going  forward  with 
the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  to  expel  the 
B  queft^of  French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  ca- 
Law.  pitulation  at  Chandcrnagore,  the  whole  of  that  garri- 
ibn  were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war ;  but  about  the 
time  of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  mad«  his  efcape  out  of  Caffembuzar,  and 
bent  his  march  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  been 
proteded  by  the  late  liabob ;  and  on  the  commence- 
ment of  frefh  hoftilities,  had  colleded  about  200 
French,  the  only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  fuccour  him.  With  thefe  he  was 
within  two  hours  march  of  Surajah  Dowla's  camp 
when  the  battle  of  PlafTey  was  fought:  on  hearing  the 
news  of  which  he  flopped  ;  but  afterwards  being  in- 


was  garrifoned  by  140  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  it  would  make  fome  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling  ;  and  by  the  conque't  of  this  the  French  be- 
came mafters  of  all  the  coafls  from  Ganjam  to  MafTuli- 
patnam.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the  like  bad  fuc- 
cefs  attended  the  Britifh  caufe.  The  rebel  Polygars 
having  united  their  forces  againft  Mazuphe  Cawn, 
obtained  a  complete  vidory  over  him  ;  after  which 
the  Enghfh  fepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Ma- 
dura, the  conqueror  feized  upon  that  city  for  him- 
felf. 

In  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  made  an  at- 
tempt on  TrinchinopoH.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d'Autreuil,  who  invelted  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  fepoys,  100  huffars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  TrinchinopoH  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withltand  fuch  a  formidable  power, 
»3  moft  of  the  garrifon  had  gone  to  bcfisge  Madura 
B  b  2  under 
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under  Captain  Galllaud  ;  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  towfi  by  a  difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard  ;  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsful  ma- 
roeuvre,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi- 
cherry. 

This  fortunate  tranfadlion  was  fuceeeded  by  the 
fiege  of  Madura  in  which  the  Enghfh  were  fo  vigo- 
oiifly  repulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progrefs  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  1 70,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrifon  of  fepoys  was  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  Trinchinopoli. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Nellore,  a  large  town  ^rrounded  by  a  thick 
mud-wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  dry  but  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful through  the  unheard-of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
fepoys,  who  having  fheltered  themfelves  in  a  ditch,  ab- 
foluttly  refufed  to  ftir  a  flep  farther,  and  rather  chcfe 
to  allow  the  reft  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to 
the  aifault,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Se- 
veral other  enterprifes  of  no  great  moment  were  un- 
dertaken; but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  Englifh,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign was  reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the 
French  amounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  zooo 
were  fent  to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments from  Euiope  ;  Admiral  Pocock  being  joined 
on  the  24th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a 
fquadron  of  Eve  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine 
men  of  war  and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  General 
Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  Engliflr  ad- 
miral no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  he  went  in  queft  of  them  ;  and 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed  and  a  great  many 
wounded,  while  the  Enghfh  had  only  29  killed  and  89 
wounded.  The  former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where 
they  landed  their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After 
the  battle  three  of  the  Britifh  Captains  were  tried 
for  mifbehaviour,  and  two  of  them  difmiffed  from 
the  command  of  their  fhips.  As  foon  as  his  veffels 
were  refitted,  the  admiral  failed  again  in  quetl  of  the 
enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  an  aftion  be- 
fore the  3d  of  Auguft,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated a  fccond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  25  i  killed  and 
6c  2  wounded. 

Notwithilanding  this  fuccefs  at  fea,  the  Englifh 
were  greiitly  deficient  in  land  forces ;  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  6f  their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely 
drained  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  of 
the  troops  neceffary  for  their  defence.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which 
General  Lally  reduced,  deftroying  the  fortifica- 
tions, demohfliing  alfc'  the  adjacent  villages,  and  ra- 
vaging the  country  in  fuch  a  manner  as  filled  the  na- 
tives with  indignation,  and  in  the  end  proved  very  pre- 
judicial to  his  affairs.  He  proved  fuccefsful,  however, 
in  the  redudioii  of  Devicottah,.  but  was  obliged  to  re- 


treat with  lofs  from  before  Tanjore,  his  army  being  fndu, 
greatly  dillreffed  for  wane  of  provifions  ;  and  money  v— 
in  particular  being  fo  dtficii-'nt,  that  on  the  7th  of 
Auguil  the  French  feized  and  carried,  into  Pondi- 
cherry a  large  Dutch  fliip  from  Batavia,  bound  to 
Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  L.  jcco  iu 
fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  de- 
clined. On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  aban- 
doned the  ifland  of  Seringham  ;  however,  they  took 
TripafTorc,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the 
important  poft  of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  45  miles 
fouth  weft,  of  Madras.  Tht;ir  next  enterprizes  on  Fort 
St  George  and  Madras  were  equally  uafuccefsful. 
The  latter  was  befieged  frpm  the  i  2th  of  December 
1758  to  the  17th  of  February  1759,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs  ;  which  difailer 
greatly  contributed  to  deprcfs  their  fpirits,  and  abate 
thofe  fanguine  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  beco- 
ming matters  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  remainder  of  the 'year  1759  proved  entirely  fa- 
vourable to  the  Britifh  arms.    M.  d'Ache  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral Pocock  on  the  3d  of  Auguil  1758,  having  re- 
fitted his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of 
war  at  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  his  antagonllt,  who  on  his 
part  did  not  at  all  dechne  the  conibat.  A  third  battle  p|.gj,^'^,  ,, 
enfued  on  the  loth  of  September  1759,  when  the  feated 
French,  notwithflanding  their  fiiprriority  both  in  num- third  tim 
ber  of  fhips  and  weight  of  metal,  v/ere  obliged  to  vt-^'>' 
treat  with  confiderable  lofs;  having  1500  men  killed  ^  °''°'^^* 
and  wounded,  while  thofe  on  board  the  Euolifh  fleet 
did  not  exceed  569.    •By  the  i  7  th  of  October  the 
Englifh  fleet  was  completely  refitted  ;  and  Admiral 
Pocock  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
men  of  war,  foon  after  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  the  unforluiiate  General  Lally  had 
been  employed  in  unluccefsful  endeavours  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  countrymen  :  fiill,  however,  he  at- 
tempted to  aft  on  the  offen five  ;  but  his  fate  was  at  ^ 
lafl  decided  by  laying  fiege  to  Wcuidewafli,  which  had  jf^.^jj"^^,. 
lately  been  taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advantage  teated  ac 
in  numbers  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  ge-  Wande- 
n^ral  ;  the  Englifli  army  confining  only  of  1700  Eu-^^*^ 
ropeans  including  artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the 
French  amounted  to  2200  Europeans.  The  auxilia- 
ries on  the  Englifh  fide  were  3000  black  troops,  while- 
thofe  of  the  French  amounted  to  10,000  black  troops, 
and  300  Caffres ;  nor  was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion, 
in  the  artillery,  the  Englifli  bringing  into  the  field 
only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  25  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their 
batteries  agaiufl  the  fort.  The  battle  began  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  2 2d  of  January  1760,  and  in 
three  hours  the  whole  French  army  gave  way  and  fled 
towards  their  camp  ;  but  quitted  it  on  finding  them- 
felves purfued  by  the  Englifh,  who  took  all  their  can- 
non except  thjee  fmall  pieces.  They  collefted  them- 
felves under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about  18  milea 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired  to  Pon- 
dicherry. Colonel  Coote  caufed  the  country  to  be. 
wafted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrefs  by  way  of  re- 
taliation for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras.   He  thea  fet  about  the  fiege  of 

Chel-' 
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Cheltaput,  which  furrendered  in  one  day  :  a  confi- 
derable  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith ;  the  Fart  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  This  laft  conqueil  enabled  the  Enghfli  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  ;  and  it  greatly  weak- 
ened both  the  French  force  and  Intereft  in  India. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his 
army  with  500  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  now  (hut 
up  in  Pondichtrry,  which  was  become  the  laft  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornifli  arrived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war  ;  and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thefe 
parts,  the  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces.  The  confcquence  was  the  reduftion 
of  Cancal,  Chellambrum,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a 
"  ftrong  detachment  under  Major  Monfon  ;  while  Colo- 
nel Coote  reduced  Permucoil,  Alamperva,  and  Wal- 
dour.  Thus  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to 
Pondicherry  itfelf.  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had 
b(en  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the 
place  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  provifions,  and  in- 
duced a  mutinous  difpofition  among  thegarrifon.  The 
batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1760;  and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15  th 
of  January  1761,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  employed  in  effectually 
reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of  In- 
dia, Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had  been 
raiftd  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah  Dowla, 
found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation.  The 
treafure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no  lefs 
than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  ■  fterling  ; 
and  in  expedlation  of  fuch  a  vaft  fum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
no  d(iubt  thoughtlefsly  fubmitttd  to  the  enormous  ex- 
actions of  the  Englifti,  already  mentioned.  On  his 
acceffion  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  he  became  mafter  fell  fo  much  fliort  of  expedta- 
tion,  that  he  could  by  no  meanr^  fulfil  his  engagements 
to  them  and  fupply  the  expences  of  government  at  the 
fame  time.  This  foon  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of 
mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  luinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  ever  to  extricate  himfelf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  faflious  and  difcontented,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfelf  o- 
dious  to  his  fubjtdls  by  the  exa&ions  he  was  neceffi- 
tated  t©  lay  upon  them.  The  Englifti,  who  for  their 
own  intereft  had  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme  power,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anfwering  their 
purpofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  Icheme  againft 
him  :  and  in  order  to  have  fame  colour  of  reafon  for 
pulh"ng  down  the  man  whom  they  Iiad  juft  ftt  up,  they 
either  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  moft  malicious  ca- 
lumnies againft  him.  The  charges  brought  againft  him 
were  fticrtly  thefe  :  i .  That  foon  after  his  advance- 
ment he  had  refolved  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,,  to  effedl  this,  he 
affaflinated  or  baniihed  every  perfon  of  importance 
whom  he  fufpt6led  of  being  in  the  Englifti  intereft. 
3.  That  he  negociated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
an  armament  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Englilh.  4.  That 
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he  had  in  different  inftances  been  guilty  of  the  India, 
dcepeft  deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Englilh,  his  ^— -y— 
beft  benefadlors  and  allies.  5.  That  at  three  different 
periods  the  Englifh  commander  in  chief  had  been 
bafely  deferted  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when 
he  and  the  troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them. 
6.  That  he  meditated  a  fecret  and  feparate  treaty  with 
Shah-Zaddah,  the  Mogul's  fon,  and  had  intended  to  ^ 
betray  the  Englifti  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term 
of  his  government  had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain 
of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  opprefTion.  8.  That  he  me- 
ditated, and  was  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  in- 
famous fecret  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would 
have  proved  the  total  deftruftion  of  the  country  if  it 
had  taken  pbce.  9.  That  he  threw  every  poflible  ob- 
ftruftion  in  the  way  of  the  collcdlion  of  the  Englifh 
tunkas  or  affignments  upon  lands.  10.  That  he  en- 
couraged the  obftruftions  given  to  the  free  currency 
of  the  Englifti  ficca?  by  which  the  coir.pany  fuf- 
fered  heavy  loffes.  i  1 .  That  by  his  cruelties  he  had 
rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  Englifh  to  fupport  iiis 
government  any  longer;  and,  12.  That  by  his  raif- 
condudt,  he  had  brought  the  affairs  of  the  company 
as  well  as  his  own  into  the  utmofl  danger  of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  is 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accufers  very 
folicitous  about  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence.  Tiiis 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  cruelty 
were,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  void  of  foundation. 
On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwel  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Haftings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princeffes 
of  Aliverdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amet,  in  a  moft  iniaiman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier's  orders.  He  was  faid  to  have 
fent  a  Jemmatdaar  with  100  horfe  to  Jefierant  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  fcheme  into  execution  ;  with  fe- 
parate orders  to  the  Jcmmatdaur  to  put  an  end  to- 
their  lives.  He  refufed  ailing  any  part  in  the  tra- 
gedy, and  left  it  to  the  other  ;  who  carried  them  out 
by  night  in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and 
threw  them  overboard.  They  tlruggled  for  fome 
time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  ;  but  by 
ftrokeson  their  heads,  and  cutting  oft' their  hands,  they 
were  at  laft  forced  oft'  and  drowned.  In  like  marrner 
we  were  told  that  many  others  of  Surajah  Dowla's  re- 
lations had  periftied  ;  yet  when  it  was  thou;;;ht  pro- 
per to  replace  Meer  Jaffier  in  1761,  all  thefe  dead 
perfons  were  found  al'i-ve  excepting  tv/o.  It  muft  alfo 
be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nabob, 
that  beftdes  the  fums  exafied  of  him  by  the  Englifti  at 
his  acceflion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  granted  them  fo  many,  immunities  in 
trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived  himfelf  of  all 
his  refources  ;  and  it  was  impofiible  for  him  to  defray 
tlie  neceflary  expences  without  either  extorting  money 
from  his  fubjedts,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  had  fo 
inconfiderately  granted. 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu*  fjijfg^jjj. 
tion  publiftied,  materially  differing  from  one  another,  ^^t- m 
The  firft  was  given  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at  a  of  his  de* 
confukation  at  Fort  William,  November  10.  1 760,  pi^f^io"* 
where  were  preftnt  Henry  Vanfitart,  Efq;  pvefident ; 
William  Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M'Guire,  Henry 
"Vereft,  and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.     "We  refolved  (fa  ye 
the  governor)  to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (Otto- 

beiv 
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ber  19.  1760)  to  refledl  upon  the  letters  I  had  de-  tinual  danger  from  Coffim  Ali  Khan;  and  if  he  was 

livered  him,  propofing  fome  meafurea  for  regulating  permitted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  fhould  be  -v 

thefe  abufea.    I  heard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day;  contented.    Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  now  placed  on  the 

but  found  by  my  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  mufnud,  and  the  people  in  general   feemed  much 

council  at  his  old  advifers,  whofe  advice,  I  was  fure,  pleafed  with  the  revolution.    The  old  nabob  did  not 

would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  countTy  and  think  himfelf  fafe  even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Coffim 

of  the  company.    I  therefore  determined  to  ad  im-  Ali   Khan  fupplied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted 

mediately  on  the  nabob's  fear.    There  could  not  be  him  to  take  away  about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  rea- 

a  better  opportunity  than  the  night  of  the  J  9th  of-  fonahle  quantity  of  jewels.    He  begged  that  he  might 

fered,  it  being  the  conclufion  of  the  Gentoo  feaft,  fleep  in  his  boat  that  night;  which  he  accordintr  did, 

when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  caft  would  be  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  Odober  he  fet 

pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  cerenoonies.    Accmd-  out  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  011  the  29th. 

ingly  I  agreed  with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he  fliould  He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and 

crofs  the  river  with  the  detachment  between  three  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  refpe6l  due  to  his  former 

four  in  the  morning  ;  and  having  joined  Coffim  Ali  dignity." 

Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  nabob's  palace.  The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publifhed 
ami  furround  it  juft  at  day-break.    Being  extremely  till   the  1  i  th  of  March  1762,  and  was  figned  Eyre 
defirous  to  prevent  difturbance  or  bloodfhed,  I  wrote  Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cnvnac,  W.  Ellis.  S-  Batfon, 
a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  waiting  H.  Verel  {.    "  In  September  1760  (fay  they),  when 
all  the  day  in  expeftation  that  he  would  have  fettled  there  was  not  the  lea't  appearance  of  a  rupture  or 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  which  I  conferred  with  him  difguft  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendfhip  and 
yefterday  ;  but  his  having  favoured  me  with  no  anfwer,  harmony  fublilling,  Meer  Coffim  Khan  his  fon-in  law 
plainly  Ibowed  that  all  I  could  reprefent  to  him  for  came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  (laid  a  jTiort  time 
the  good  of  his  country  would  have  no  efFe(f^,  as  long  retui  ned  to  MoorOiebad.    A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
as  his  evil  counfellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who  fittart  went  up  to  rhat  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  vifit  to 
would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his  government  and  the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.    Colonel  Caillaud,  with  200 
ruin  the  company's  affairs.     For  this  reafon  I  had  Europeans  and  fome  fepoys,  attended  him  ;  who,  it 
fent  Colonel  Caillaud  with  forces  to  wait  upon  him,  was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna. 
and  to  expel  thofe  bad  counfellors,  and  place  his  af-  Wiien  Mr  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
fairs  in  a  proper  flate,  and  I  would  ffiortly  follow,  paid  him  two  vifits ;  at  the  laft  of  which  Mr  Vanfit- 
This  letter  I  gave  to  the  colonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob  tart  gave  him  three  letters,  propoling  the  reformation 
atfuch  a  time  as  he  fhould  think  moft  expedient.  Mea-  of  the  abufes  in  his  government,  infilled  on  his  naming 
fures  were  taken  at  the  fame  time  for  feizinp;  his  three  fome  perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the 
unworthy  minillers, and  to  placeCoffim  Ali  Khan  in  the  fubahfhip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coffim  Ali 
full  management  of  all  the  affairs,  in  quahty  of  deputy  Khan,  who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to 
and  fucceffor  to  the  nabob.  ftay  till  he  came  :  But  the  nabob,  being  greatly  fa- 
*'  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all  tigued,  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The 
care  and  fecrecy  poffible,  the  colonel  embarked  with  night  and  following  day  pafTcd  in  concerting  meafures 
the  troops,  joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  without  the  leaft  with  Coffim  Ali  how  to  put  in  excution  the  plan  be- 
alatm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  fore  agreed  on  in  Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned 
juft  at  the  pi-oper  inflant.    The  gates  of  the  inner  court  for  this  purpofe.    In  confequcnce  of  thefe  delibera- 
beingfhut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and  fent  tions,  our  troops  croffed  the  river  next  night,  and  be- 
the  letter  to  the  nabob,  who  was  at  firft  in  a  great  ing  joined  by  Coffim  and  his  party,  furrounded  the  na- 
rage,  and  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what  bob's  palace.     A  letter  from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent 
refiftance  he  could,  and  take  his  fate.    The  colonel  In  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his  compliance  with  what 
forbore  all  hoftilities,  and  feveral  meffages  paffed  be-  had  been  propofed  to  him.    To  this  the  nabob  return- 
tween  him  and  the  nabob.    The  affair  remained  in  ed  for  anfwer,  '  that  he  never  expe£led  fuch  ufage 
this  doubtful  llate  for  two  hours,  when  the  nabob,  from  the  Englifh ;  that  while  a  force  was  at  his  gates, 
finding  his  perfi'.fing  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  3  meffage  he  would  enter  into  no  terms.*    A  meffage  was  fent 
to  Coffim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready  in,  that  if  he  did  not  direftly  comply,  they  fhould  be 
to  fend  the  feals  and  all  the  enfigns  of  dignity,  pro-  obliged  to  ftorm  the  palace.    Aftoniflied  and  terrified 
vided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the  at  this  menace,  he  opened  the  gates,  exclaiming,  that 
government  upon  him,  to  difcharge  all  an-ears  due  to  *  he  was  betrayed  ;  that  the  Englifh  were  guilty  of 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue  to  the  king,  to  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  ;  that  he  pei'ceived  their 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance  defigns  againfl  his  government ;  that  he  had  friends 
fufficient  for  his  maintenance.    All  thefe  conditions  enough  to  hazard  at  leaft  one  battle  in  his  defence : 
being  agreed  to,  Coffim  Ali  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to  bind  the 
old  nabob  came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he  Englifh,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faithful  friend, 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.    The  troops  then  took   he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement,  and  ra- 
poffeffion  of  all  the  gates  ;  and  the  old  nabob  was  ther  fuffer  death  than  draw  his  fword  agalnft  them.' 
told,  that  not  only  his  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  govern-  So  fufpicious  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  defired  to 
ment  too  if  he  pleafed,  of  which  it  was  never  intend-   know  what  fum  of  money  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  to 
ed  to  deprive  him.    He  anfwered,  that  he  had  now  no    give  for  the  fubahfhip,  and  he  wculd  give  half  as  much 
more  bufinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  fhould  be  in  con-   more  to  be  continued.    He  hoped,  however,  if  they 
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•  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon  in-Iaw,  from  whom  he 
feared  the  word  ;  but  wifhed  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Calcut- 
ta. *'  This  laft  requell  of  the  nabob  was  conftrued  in 
the  light  of  a  voluntary  refignatlon.  Our  troops  took 
poflVlfion  of  the  palace ;  Meer  Coffim  was  raifed  to  the 
mufiiud  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurtied  into  a  boat  with 
a  few  of  his  domeftics  and  neceffaries,  and  fent  away 
to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high 
rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  thfi  fcanty  fubfiftence 
allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon- 
in-law.  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  depofed,  in  breach 
of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  and  in 
violation  of  the  national  faith." 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  were  the  projectors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefeht  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Coflim,  who  was  defirous  of  ma- 
king the  firtt  act  of  his  power  the  affaffination  of  Jaf- 
fier, and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  fiound  that 
the  Englifli  intended  giving  him  proteftion  at  Calcutta. 

It  could  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  Meer  Coffim,  raifed 
to  the  nabobifli  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englifh  than  Meer  Jaflier  had 
been.    Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  reafonably  expected  from  fuch 
a  revolution.     No  fuccelfor  of  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fubjed^ion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecihty,  had  been.    This  laft  confide- 
ration  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  it  was,  that  the  adminiftration  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and 
even  controuled  by  fome  perfons  of  abihty,  he  him- 
felf  muft  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  in- 
f-  terefts  of  the  company  along  with  him.    Meer  Coffim, 
however,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  difpofition 
from  his  father-in-law.    As  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  ferved  by  the  Engllfh  out  of  friendfliip,  fo  he 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitude;  but 
infteadof  this,  conlidered  only  how  he  could  moll  eafi- 
ly  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  allies.    For  a  while, 
however,  it  was  neceffary  for  hini  to  dllTemble,  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his 
allies  whilll  it  could  be  ferviceable  to  him.    By  their 
affiftance  he  cleared  his  dominions  of  invaders,  and 
ftrengthened  his  frontiers  againll  them ;  he  reduced, 
by  means  of  the  fame  affiftance,  the  rajahs  or  independ 
ent  Indian  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  in  the  time  of  his 
predeceffor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  ; 
by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby 
fecured  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh  forces, 
brought  his  government  into  fubjeftion,  he  took  the 
moft  effedual  means  of  fecuring  himfelf  againft  their 
power.    As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to 
Calcutta,  gave  the  Eugliffi  factory  there  an  opportu- 
nity of  infpedting  his  aftions,  and  interrupting  his  de- 
figns  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  100  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  beft  and  moft  ex- 
peditious manner  he  could.    Being  very  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  of  the  European  difcipUne,  he  refolved 
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to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.  For  this  purpofe 
he  coUefted  all  the  Armenian,  Perfian,  Tartar,  and 
other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whofe  military  charadlers  he 
fuppofed  might  ferve  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  care- 
fullycoUeAed  every  wanderingEuropean  who  had  borne 
arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  had  been  difmilTed  from  the 
Englifli  fervice,  diftributing  them  among  his  troops,  in 
order  to  teach  them  the  Englifh  exercife.  He  changed 
the  fafhion  of  the  Indian  muflvcts  from  matchlocks  to 
firelocks  ;  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoft  as  deficient 
as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one  from 
the  Englifh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of  artille- 
ry :  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
enable  himlelf  to  withftand  the  Englifh  by  force  of  arms, 
he  refolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from  their  emiffaries, 
by  imprifoning  or  putting  to  death  every  perfon  of  any 
confequence  in  his  dominions  who  had  fliown  any  at- 
tachment to  their  intereft. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of 
thofe  rcftraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  and 
even  he  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European  allies.  At  his  acceffion  indeed  he  had  ce- 
ded to  the  company  a  traft  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,000  L  annually,  befides  70,000!.  a-year  on  other 
accounts.  All  this,  however,  was  not  fufficient ;  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  ftill  worfe 
confequence  than  even  thofe  vaft  conceffions.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  diftrefs  which  thefe  immuni- 
ties had  brought  upon  his  predeceffor,  and  therefore 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  purfuancc  of  He 
this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every  diuies'ori 
where  to  fubjeft  the  Enghfh  traders  to  the  payment '.^^ 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re- Jj'^ 
quired  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  Hraits  of  their 
own  jurifdiftion,  fhould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates. 
This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1762,  the  governor  Mr  Van fittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  with 
him  upon  the  fubjedt.  The  nabob  anfwered  his  re- 
monftrances  in  the  following  manner.  **  If  (faid  hey 
the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  cuftonv 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  muft  of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  for  my  intereft  to  lay  trade  entirely  open> 
and  collect  no  cuftoms  from  any  peribu  whatever  upon; 
any  kind  of  merchandize.  This  would  draw  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  into  the  country,  and  increafe  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
faAurc  of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  fale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  effedlually  cut  off  the  princi- 
pal fubjed  of  difputes  which  had  difturbcd  the  good 
underftauding  between  us,  an  objeA  which  I  have 
more  than  any  other  at  heart." 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much 
difconcerted ;  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon's  power 
to.  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power  ;  and  though- 
he  had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  reafonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceedingg, 
however^  tended  evidently  to  deftroy  the  private  trade 
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carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faftory ;  and  even 
to  prejudice,  as  they  faid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf. 
Mr  Vanfictart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Engliih 
was  put  under  certain  reRri£lions. 

This  new  agreement  being  inflantly  put  in  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoil  in- 
dignation at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763, 
the  council  paffed  a  refoliition,  difavowing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  affumed  a 
right  to  which  he  v^^as  by  no  means  authorized  ;  that 
the  regulations  piopofed  were  difhonourable  to  them  as 
Enghflimen,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  ;  and  that  the  prefident's  iffuing  out  re- 
gulations independent  of  the  council  was  an  abfokUf: 
breach  of  their  privileges.  They  fent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  faftories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  governor  and  nabob  (hould  be  fiibmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coflim  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  third  agreen«ent  ;  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefb  of  this  negcciation  could  be  known,  hoftilities 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua- 
ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 
a  fortified  fa£lory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
By  this  faftory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the 
75th  of  June  1763,  and  inftantly  taken,  though  it 
was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firll  appear- 
ance of  danger  :  but  perceiving  that  the  viftors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  country,  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  Englifh  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  pofTcflion  of  the  place.  The  Englifh, 
difheartened  by  this  difaRer,  did  not  now  think  them- 
felves  able  to  defend  their  fort  again fl  the  Indians;  for 
which  reafon  they  left  it,  with  a  deiign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob;  but  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,  the 
nabob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  flaughtering  the  depu- 
ties who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut- 
ta to  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial affairs.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  CofTim 
to  any  terms;  and  though  he  furnifhed  them  with  ths 
ufual  paffports,  yet,  as  they  were  pafling  the  city 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
number  of  troops  affembled  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  whofe  fire  killed  fevcral  gentlemen 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
landed  with  a  few  fepoys,  whom  he  forbid  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy's  troops  underftand 
that  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  nabob's  paffports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities ;  but  the 
enemy's  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  fepoys  fired  not- 
vvithtiandlng  Mr  Amyatl's  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
moft  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut 
in  pieces. 

Thefe  afts  of  treacherous  hoftility  were  foon  follow- 
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ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.    Meer  Jaffier,  not-  I<-dt! 
withftanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  againfi  him,  \— ■ 
was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-jyu^rrV 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major fieragai 
Adams.    The  whole  force,  however,  at  firft  confilted  proclain 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king's  troop's,  a  few  of" 
the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  97 
companies  of  fepoys,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon.    Thefe  Major 
very  foon  came  to  adlion  with  the  enemy ;  and  having  '^'^•'^s 
got  the  better  in  two  flcirmifhes,  cleared  the  country  ^.^b (I 
of  them  as  far  as  Caflimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  the  Meer  O 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad,  fim. 
or  MurHiudabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The  war  was  now  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifli  ;  noi?does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  CofUm  to  difcipline  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leafl  more  able  to  cope 
with'  the  Europeans.  The  Englifli  were  fuffered  to 
pafs  the  river  without  oppofition  ;  but  an  army  of 
lO.DOO  Indians  were  advantageonfly  pofled  between 
the  river  and  the  city.  Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  In- 
and  Major  Adams  pufhed  on  direftly  for  the  capital. ''■i^ns  da 
In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  ftrongly  polled 
with  intrenchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  This  flrong  pod  was  taken  by 
fl:ratagem  ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  againft  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  coUefted 
their  greateft  flrength.  Thus  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without  re- 
garding others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  Englilli  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night-time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day  break  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inflantly  fled  ; 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  ;;and  the  city,  which 
was  protefted  only  by  them,  fell  of  courfe  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifli  fei  ved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.    They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  croffcdthe  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Ganges,  and  traverfed  moraffes  and  forefls  in 
queflof  their  enem.y.  Meer  CofTim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  ;  but  the  utmofl  efforts 
he  could  ufe  were  totally  infufiicient  to  flop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  flufhed  with  victory.  99 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nw  ^^(^r  C 
nets  Nullas,  on  the  2d  of  Augufl  1763.    The  1  ndians f "J^'^^^j 
had  chofen  their  poll  with  gi-eat  judgment,  and  hada^tNifr^i 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  thanNuUas 
ever  was  obferved  before,  not  only  in  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.     Tlie  battle  was  much 
more  obflinate  than  ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
hours  ;  but  though  the  Indian  army  conliftcd  of  no 
fewer  than  20.000  horfe  and  Hooo  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifh proved  in  the  end  viftcrious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can- 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re- 
gular engagement  with  the  Englifh.  They  made  a 
Hand  indeed  at  a  place  called  Auda  Nulla,  which  they 
had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  proof  againfi 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  fuffered  them- 
felves to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  flaugb- 
i  ter. 
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ter.    They  now  abandoned  a  vail  traft  of  couatry ;  and 
tho'  there  were  feveral  very  defenHble  ports  one  behind 
another,  fo  much  were  they  difheartened  by  this  mif- 
fortiine,  that  they  never  attempted  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  En«!:Hfli,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 
cer      The  next  operation  was  the  fiege  of  Mongheer  it- 
felf ;  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  MeerCoflim 
bad  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  :  fo  that  nothing 
now  remained  to  connplcte  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but 
the  redudiion  c'f  the  city  of  Patna.    The  unfortunate 
Meer  Coflim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
fiftible  progrefs  of  the  Englifh,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
n    unhappy  prifoners  taken  at  Patna;  ail  of  whom,  to  the 
of  number  of  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur- 
•'^  dered.    Thfs  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Somers,  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vicc,  but  deferted  from  them  to  the  Englifh  Ealt  In- 
dia company,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Coffim. 
This  affaffin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soomeroo,  having  in- 
vited the  Engliih  gentlemen  to  fnp  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  born>wing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Englifh  manner. 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  ftood  at  fome  diitance  in 
the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders;  and  as  foon  as  the  two 
firft  gentlemen,  J.lr  Ellis  and  Lnfhington,  entered,  the 
former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pulled  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.     On  this  Mr  Lufhington 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  fifi,  feized  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf 
was  cut  do  vn.    The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
larmed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  repulfed  the  fe- 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.    Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfc  to  fire  down  on  the  pri- 
foners; which  they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
would  fight  them  ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confeqiience  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  rtiot  or  had  their  throats 
cut,     Dr  Fullarton  was  the  only  perfon  who  efcaped, 
having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few  days 
before  the  maffacre. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Meer  C'  flim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Mongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  Mas  but  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  refift^ance  The  cannon  of  the  Englifh  foon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  h)nger  time  than 
■  eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  ttorm.  Thus 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fort  ifi(.d  places,  his 
',^1  army  reduced  to  a  ftnall  body,  and  himlelf  obliged  to 
he  fly  to  ^uj^h  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude,  who  aCted  as 
grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  an  aiylum  promifed  for  his  perfon,  but  ad- 
mittance was  refufed  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  prince 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a  feat  of  war. 
The  Englifh  were  now  entire  mafters  of  Bengal  ;  for 
'though  Meer  JafRer  was  proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  "hat  he  had  now  any  authoritv  farther  than 
wh^t  iheyplesfed  to  give  him  Major  Adams  did  not 
long  <"urvlve  rhe  conquelf  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  6th  of  November  1763  ;  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  '  764, 

,Meer  CofTim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  fcnt 
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from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dowla,  propofing  an  aHi'ance 
with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him, 
and  offenng  to  affiil  them  againtl  Meer  Coflim  or  any 
other  enemy  who  fhould  attempt  an  invafion  of  their  ^^''^"'^^ 
dominions;  in  return  for  which,  it  was  expeded  that ^uh  Sujah 
they  fhould  declare  themfelves  open  enemies  to  Meer  Dowla. 
CofTim,  and  ufe  their  u'moft  endeavours  to  feize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  effcAs.  This  defign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8th  of  I.)ecem- 
ber  1763  ;  but  as  he  was  next  day  to  refign  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Major  Carnac  was  defired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Meer  CofTim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaffler  againfl  any  hoflilities  which'might  be  attempt- 
ed. It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  in  cafe  Mter  CofHm  fhould 
prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  rfujah  Dowla  to  affift 
him.  Major  Cainac  was  defired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnaffa,  and  there  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  any  hoflile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendfhip  of  the  Englifh 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  defired.  He  confidered 
them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a  foot- 
ing in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  pofTefHon 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  the  Propofed 
beginning  of  February  1 764,  therefore,  it  was  known  ^'•'^'^ce  re- 
that  Suj^h  Dowla  had  determined  to  affitl  Meer  CofTim  j,^':^^^^'^ 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.  The  prefident  andi^"^  ' 
council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fucK 
a  report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the 
former  connexions  fubfifling  between  him  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
not  adt  in  fuch  an  unjufl  manner  :  but  if  it  realiv  wns 
his  intention  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  MeerCofTun,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf  To  this  the  nabob  re- 
plied by  tnumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Euj^lifla  by  the  Mogul.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
(fays  he)  you  have  interfered  in  the  king's  country, 
poflcfTcd  y(jurfelvcs  of  diltricts  belonging  to  the  <.-;>  vcrn- 
ment,  and  turned  out  and  eilabh'fhed  nabobs  at  piealure, 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  Since  you 
have  itnprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  txpofed 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
diflionour  ;  fince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  granted  protcftion  to  the  king's 
fervants,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
crufhed  the  inhabitants  by  your  tifts  of  violence  ;  and 
fince  you  are  continually  fending  freili  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  iiivading  difierent  parts  of  the  royal  do- 
minions ;  to  what  can  all  thofe  wrong  proceedings  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  defign  of  feiziuvf  the  country  to  yourfelves? 
If  thefe  dillurbances  have  aiifen  from  your  own  impro- 
per defires,  defift.  from  fuch  behaviour  in  future  ;  in- 
terfere not  in  the  affairs  of  government  ;  withdraw 
your  people  from  every  pare,  an  ,  ieiid  them  tu  their 
own  country  ;  carry  on  the  Company's  trade  as  former- 
ly, and  confine  yourfelves  to  commercial  affaiis,"  &c. 
Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was  fenc  to 
Major  Carnac;  but  the  prefideni  and  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remon^lran- 
ces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  nnrae- 
diate  and  offenfive  v^ar  againll  him. 

Notwithftanding  this  refolution,  feveral  difficulties 
C  c  occurred 
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occurred  In  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time, 
cipal  were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had 
become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
difpofition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
■  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Heftor  Munro,  who,  in 
military  llcill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
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Theprin-    before  which  the  late  commander  had  been  foiled,  Ind 

His  fuccefs  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  bet-  •""v-— 
ter  than  that  of  his  predecefTor,  had  not  the  garrifon  ^^j^jj^j^''^^^ 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander  Qgg^tukt 
to  furrender  the  place.  by  Sir  n< 

mmtary  ik.u,  appcarcu  uuu.uii.  .........      ....  t^-.v..        The  reduaion  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  bybert  Flet- 

ceflbr;  and  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery    that  of  Ehab&d,  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  country,  a"""' 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  raoft  fevere  example  of  the    large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  mdes  a- 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the    bove  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  and  high  walls 
mouths  of  cannon.    Hoftilities  were  commenced  on    and  a  ftrong  fort ;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  was 
the  part  of  Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  off  a  fmall  party  of   feperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major  109 
EuFlifii  troops,  and  fcnt  their  heads  to  the  mogul  and    Carnac.    Siijah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had  been^ujah  Do 
Sujah  Dowlah.    An  army  of  50,000  men  was  col-    abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a  treaty  [J^^^ '^^ 
kaed,  with  a  moft  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch  as    with  the  Enghfh  foon  after  the  battle  of  Buxard.  He„tt,s. 
might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of   did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga- 
equal  numbers.    This  prodigious  armament  fecms  to    thered  together,  with  great  afliduity,  the  remains  of 

-         -     -       -         •         •       ^  rr-     r    .\  his  routed  armies  ;  and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 

could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requifue  number  of 
troops,  he  now  apphed  to  the  Mahrattas  for  affiftance. 
But  thefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 


have  effaced  all  the  caution  of  Meer  Coffim;  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  efFeas  of  enga- 
ging the  Englifh  in  a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
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The  two  armies  met  on  the  2 zd  of  Oaober    nations  of  I ndoftan,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope 

_  -^^      „  Tr„,.i:n,  t-u^  -.^fV.  /,f  A/r^,,  n^,,^ 
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1764,  at  a  place  called  Buxard,  on  the  river  Carum- 
naffa,  about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  fimilar  to  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  Englifh,  to  whom  it  never  was  poflible  for  any 
advantages  cither  in  fituatlon  or  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal.  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6coo  killed  on  the  fpot,  1  30  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  ftores,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 
The  only  place  of  ftrength  now  belonging  to  the 
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with  the  Englifh.  On  the  20th  of  May  1765,  Gene-  Who  are 
ral  Carnac  having  affembled  his  troops,  marched  im-Jcfeated, 
mediately  to  attack  them  ;  and  having  gained  a  ^^m- ^'^^^^^^^j" 
plete  viaory  at  a  place  called  Calpi,  obliged  them  toj^j^j^j 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yurana  into  their 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deftitute  of  every  refource,  de- 
termined to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Englifh.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Coffim  and  the  affafTin  Somers  to  efcapc  ;  nor  could 
any  confideration  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.    Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 


aUies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda  furrendered  himfelf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ftipu- 
^         ,^1        1  rv-  ^       ..u*   _i  v«™»,.^.-  .wlrY-Vif    laf-ino-  nnv  thlncr  In  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 


lating  any  thing  In  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  fhould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con- 
cerning him.  iti 
In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  Meer  Youngf  n 

Taffier  AH  Cawn,  nominal  nabob  of  Bengal.    The^'v,''  ^ 
luppliea  Wlin  proviuons;  ai.u  «o       .......".7  -    J"'"^'  ,-r       J  u  .    •  .  u-     ^^  n.  r     •  •      c     g^l  hard 

codd  not  ftanc  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  ftones  could  fucceffion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  eldeft  furviving  Ion  „icdby  t 
be  found  to  pour  down  on  the  affailants.  Notwith-  Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  1 8  years  of  age,  and  EngUHj. 
ftan^intr  all  thofe  difficulties,  however,  Colonel  Munro    a  grandfon  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at  that  time  only 

^  ■    '  '      ■•    1     L.-.  .T.—    feven  years  old.    As  the  Enghfh  were  in  reality  abfo- 

lute  foverelgns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier's  fon  fliould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh 
cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
It  was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fucceflion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  Impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fuppoit  an, 
army  of  I2,oco  horfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  on  this  occafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagfement  ;  that  he  had  difbanded  moft  of  the 
lieht  horfe  to  fliirraifti  with  their  advanced  pofts,  while  troops  ;  that  at  heft  they  were  but  an  ufelefs  bur 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diflance  of  about  1 5  miles    den,  having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer 


Geer.  The  reduaion  of  this  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  impraaicable,  as  it  flood  on  the 
top  of  a  -high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  fituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conftantly 
fupplied  with  provifions;  and  as  to  military  ftores,  it 


caufed  his  foldiers  advance  to  the  attack;  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  voUies  of  ftones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  were 
repulfed  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  though  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  was  attended  with  no 
better  fuccefs  ;  on  which  the  Englifh  commander  en- 
camped with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares. 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recallfd,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a  major  in  the  company's  troops.    The  nabob  In  the 
mean  time,  inftead  of  attacking  the  Englifli  army 
once,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  out  parties  of 


  body  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  15 

from  Benares,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  move  fvom  their  place.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1765,  however.  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid- 
night to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  march  off"  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  protea  that  place  againft  any  attempt  during  his 
abfence.  In  three  days  he  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  ;  on  which 
>e  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer, 


vice,  for  which  reafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eftabliflimcnt :  it  was  there- 
fore now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  fliould  fettle 
a  fum,  upwards  of  800,000  1.  annually,  on  "the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  ;  that  he  fliould 
alfo  difcard  his  prime  minifter  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  aa  in  the  double  capacity^ 
of  minifter  aad  governQV  to  alTift  and  inftrudl  him. 

The 


ndia. 
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The  council  were  alfo  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  no-    treaty  with  Sujah  0owla. 


Ill 
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mination  of  all  the  fuperintendants  and  principal  of- 
ficers employed  in  colle£ling  or  receiving  of  the  re- 
venues; that  he  ftiould  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
confent  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  inteifere  in  them.  He  was  alfo  to  receive 
their  complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon 
the  miftehavlour  of  any  of  the  officers  who  either 
were  appointed  already  or  fhould  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  na- 
bob was  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  difcern- 
ment  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute 
Have  to  the  council  of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomar  from  the  office  of  prime 
minifter,  he  ftill  continued  to  (how  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treafon 
able  correfpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
to  dehver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
rcleafe  rejeded,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af- 
terwards thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  in  fuch  a  def- 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  laft.  induce  their  fupe- 
riors  to  circumfcribe  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint- 
ing others  who  fhould  a£l  independently  even  of  this 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  aftuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi- 
therto appeared  in  their  conduft.  The  great  charader 
which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  eail,  juftiy 
marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting  the 
affairs  of  Bengal  On  the  3d  of  May  1765  he  arrived 
in  the  eaft,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
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The  Mogul  was  fatisfied  India, 
by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  had  for 


fome  time  enjoyed  ;  by  which  means  he  might  be  ena-  Affairsof 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  poffeffion  of  Bengal  fet- 
his  empire.    For  the  company  his  lordlhip  obtained ^'^tl  ^7,. 
the  office  of  duan  or  coUeAor  of  revenues  for  the  ^"'^'^ 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.    Thus  Sujali 
Dowla  v/as  again  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  dominions, 
excepting  a  fmall  territory  which  was  referved  to  the 
Mogul,  and  ellimateJ   at  20  lacks  of  rupees^  or 
250,000  1.  annually.    The  company  were  to  pay  26 
lacks  of  rupees,  amounting  to  325,000  1.  fterling. 
They  engaged  alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  fum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,5001.  for  the  exptnces 
of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  The 
remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  allotted  to 
the  company,  who  oh  their  part  quaranteed  the  terri- 
tories at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of  Sujah  Dowla  and 
the  Mogul. 

Thus  the  Eaft  India  company  acquired  the  fove- 
reignty  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  mofl;  flou- 
rifhing  kingdom  in  Europe.  By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  diforder  of 
their  affairs  attrafted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Britiffi  roiniftry  an  opportunity  at  laft;  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  territorial  poffeffions,  and  fub- 
jefting  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  *.    New  misfortunes  alfo  fpeedily  occurred,  and  *  See  Eaji 
the  company  found  a  moft  formidable  enemy  in  Hyder 
Aly,  or  Hyder  Naig.    This  man,  from  the  rank  of  ^^^"-"ij. 
common  fepoy,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  be  one  of  the  War  with 
moft  confiderable  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Hyder  Aly, 
Being  fenfible  that  the  power  of  the  Englifh  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  he  prailifed  on 
the  nizam  of  the  Decan,  and  partly  by  promifes  part- 
ly by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  war  a- 
had 


prefident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power  gainft  them.     As  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to 

was  alfo  committed  to  a  feled  committee,  confifting  introduce  the  European  difcipline  among  his  troops, 

of  his  lordftiip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  a£t  and  deter-  and  had  many  renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  he  imagi- 

mine  every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on  ned,  that  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  he  fhould  cer- 

the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in-  tainly  be  able  to  cope  with  his  antagonifts  in  the  open  nS 

ftrudtions,  to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as  field.    In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived  ;  for  on  the  He  is 

it  could  be  done  conveniently;  but  the  fole  power  of  26th  of  September  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeat- ^^i^^^^' 

determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the  ed  by  colonel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  nearTri-  sn^itj^. 
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troubles  of  Bengal  fhould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  was  inftantly  fet  a- 
bout:  by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occa- 
fioned:  but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefe  impotent 
efforts,  exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fel- 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  with  their  tranfac- 
tiona,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on 
any  occafion. 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  thorough  con- 
fideration.  Lord  Clive  found  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Britifh  arms  could  be  produdive  of  nothing  but  wars  ; 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  was  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  weftward,  who  had  long  defola- 
ted  the  northern  provinces;  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  compay  had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf,  and  would  require  the  whole  Englifh 
power  in  the  eaft  to  fecure  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
iordfhip  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a 


nomallee  ;  after  which  the  nizam  thought  it  advifable 
to  defert  his  new  aily,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with 
the  Englifh.  From  the  latter,  however,  he  did  not 
obtain  peace  but  at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the 
Duanny  of  the  Balegat  Carnatic,  which  includes  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  princes. 

Hyder,  thus  deferted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1 767,  nothing  decifive  could  be  effected  ;  while  the 
Indian  cavalry  was  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  theif 
antagonifts.  During  thefe  operations  fome  fhips  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  400  EuruptaQ 
foldiers  and  about  800  fepoys  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly's  principal  fea-ports,  where  all  his 
fhips  lay.  This  enterprize  proved  fuccefsful,  and  nine 
fhips  were  brought  away  ;  but  too  fmall  a  garril'on  ha- 
ving been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almoft  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prifoneisby 
Hyder  Aly. 

C  c  2  Ir 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  meafure,  adopted  by  2300  fepoys,  to  attack  this  army,  confiding  of  14,000 
the  Englifh  in  their  mt;thod  of  managing  the  army,    horfe,  12,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and 


proved  not  only  of  the  utmoft  detriment  to  their  caufe, 
but  occaiioned  difgraces  hiiherto  unheard  of  in  the  hi- 
flory  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  deftrtion  of  officers  from 
the  fervice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and 
the  giving  up  of  f(/rt8  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  fiiggeft  a  fufpicion  that  they  had  been 
betrayed. — The  oiiginal  eauie  of  all  this  mifchief  was 
the  appointment  of  jield  dtputies  to  attend  the  ai  my,  and 
to  control  and  fupcriiitend  the  conduct  of  the  commander 
in  chi^f ;  and  thefe,in  the  prefent  initance,  being  deeply 
concerned  in  thecontraAs  for  the  army,  took  care  to  re- 


fix  battalions  of  fepoys.    The  engagement  lalled  lix  j^  ^J^.  , 
hours  ;  when  at  lall  Hyder  Aly,  notwithftanding  hi»deteaf.'<l 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving-  tlie  field  co-Oc  lonel 
vered  with  dead  bodies  ;  the  lols  of  ilw;  BritiOi  being 
upwards  of  i^oo  killed  and  wounded.     This  engage- 
ment, however,  was  attended  with  no  confeqaences  af- 
fetling  the  war  in  general,  which  went  on  for  fome 
time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  company.    The  divifions  and  difcontents 
among  the  ofScers  and  council  daily  increafed,  the  foli 
diers  defertcd,  and  every  thijig  went  to  ruin.    The  re- 


gulate its  motions,in  fuch  a  manner  as  belt  fuittd  their  venues  of  the  eftablifliment  of  M£dras  being  at  laft  un- 

private  intereft  or  conveqiem  e.     Hyder  Aly  did  not  equal  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  lavge  remittances  were 

fail  to  improve  the  errors  coniequent  upon  this  kmd  of  made  from  Bengal  to  anlwerihat  purpoie  ;  and  as  thefe 

management  to  his  own  advantage.  General  Smith  had  were  made  in  a  kind  of  bafe  gold  coin,  the  company 

penetrated  far  mto  his  country,  taken  feveral  of  his  for  is  faid  by  that  means  alone  to  have  lolt  ^ccool.  in  the 

trelTes,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  mafter  of  his  difference  of  exchange  only.    At  lalt  Hyder  Aly  ha-- 

capital,  when  all  his  operations  were  checked  at  once  ving  given  the  Englifh  army  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 


within  a  few  miles  of  Madras  ;  which  occaiioned  fuch 
an  alarm,  that  the  prefidency  there  were  induced  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  with  him.  i  he  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propolals  oi 
peace  upon  any  reafonable  terms.    An  olfenfive  and  \  treat 


by  the  field-deputies.  His  antagonill  being  thus  allow- 
ed fome  refpite,  fuddenly  entered  the  Caruatic  with  a 
rjiimerous  army  of  horfe,  ravaging  and  deHroying  every 
thing  at  pleafure.  Thus  the  Englifli  were  obliged  to 
relinquifh  ail  their  conquefls  m  order  to  defend  their 

own  territories  ;  while  this  reverfe'of  fortune  not  only    defenfive  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of  conclude 


difcouraged  the  allies  of  the  Englifh.  but  even  produ- 
ced in  them  an  inclination  to  defert  their  caufe,  and  go 
over  to  Hyder  Aly,  while  thofe  who  remained  faithful 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot, 
the  moft  faithful  ally  the  Englifh  ever  had,  fufFered  ex- 
tremely on  this  occafion.  Hyder  Aly  had  long  enter- 
tained a  violent  enmity  againft  this  prince  ;  moft  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
Englifh.  His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with- 
out mercy  ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gratified  his  perfo- 
nal  refentrnent  againft  him,  he  cut  off  from  the  Engliih 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  had  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

On  the  return  of  the  company's  forces  to  the  de 


April  1769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and  with  hin 
places  taken  on  both  fides  ftiould  be  reftored,  and  each 
party  fit  down  contented  with  their  own  expences. 

By  this  treaty  it  was  particularly  ftipulaied,  that  in  Broken ! 
cafe  of  either  party  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  the  Eng. 
the  other  fhould  give  them  affiiiance  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
dven  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupplied  by  each  was 
fpecified.  Tt  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prelidency  of  i.iadras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  affiftance,  according  to  agreement ;  but 
was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  themfeives.    As'  the  latter 


fence  of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themfeives  very  little  are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 

able  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  ;  for,  befides  the  found  himfeif  overmatched,  asid  therefore  applied  feve- 

continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly  ral  times  to  the  Englifli  for  the  affiiiance  he  had  a  right 

contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been  to  expeft  ;  but  was  conilantly  rtfufed  on  various  pre- 

very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.    Hyder  Aly  tences:  which  convinced  him  at  laft  that  he  could  place 

had  alfo  the  prudence  to  avoid  a  general  engagement, but  no  dependence  on  the  friendlhip  of  the  Englifh,  and 

frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Englifh,  cut  off  filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  As 

their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  with  long  foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  differences 

and  continual  marches.    The  news  of  his  fuccefs  againft  with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  loffes, 


an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all  the  powers  of  In- 
dia, fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts ;  by  which  means  his  cavalry  were 
foon  increafed  to  upwards  of  90,000 ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  infantry  bore  no  proportion, 

Notwithftanding  all  his  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  greateft 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of 
the  company's  forces  had  made  an  affault  upon  a  fort 
called  Muliuaggle,  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de- 
tachment, encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  the  protection  of 
the  fort. 


and  revenge  himfeif  on  thofe  faitblefs  allies.  \\  ith  thie 
view  he  applied  himfeif  to  their  rivals  the  French; 
whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Englifh. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ftores  in  the  greateft. 
abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and  fol- 
diers;  and  the  European  difcipline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfedlion  than  ever  he  himfeif  bad  ever 
been  able  to  biing  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
(hort  time,  imagining  himfeif  a  match  for  the  Mahrat- 
tas, he  renewed  the  war,;  and  gained  fuch  decifive  ad- 
vantages, as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an  ad- 


vantageous treaty  with  him. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  Englifli,,  notwithftanding  War  be. 
The  commanding  officer,  however,  Colonel    their  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas,  tween  tl 
Wood,  did  not  hefitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and   had  not  the  kaft  hefitation  at  doing  fo  when  their  in.  '-"^1'*^ 

tereft 
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a  terefl;  was  conceVned.  In  order  to  underftand  the  fub- 
fequent  tranfadions,  however,  we  rauit  ohferve,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  like  other  nations  of  Indoftan,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  Rajkhs,  who  reign- 
ed at  Setttrah  ;  and  though  in  proceis  of  time  they 
Game  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  yet 
they  paid  a  nominal  rtfpeft  to  the  ram-rajah,  who  had 
a  right  to  afTemble  the  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  ntccfTary  occafion.  By  degrees  this  dig- 
nity of  ram-rajah  or  fou-rajah  (as  he  was  alfo  called), 
became  merely  titular,  the  adminiftration  being  entire- 
ly poffeiTed  by  the  paifhwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  ufurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana- row,  the 
reigning  paifhwa,  feizcd  the  ram-rajah,  and  confined 
him  in  a  fortreis  near  Setterah.  Al  his  death  he  left 
two  fons  Mada-row  and  Narain-row ;  of  whom  the 
former,  as  racing  the  elder,  fuccetded  him  in  the  paifn- 
wafliip.  lonogee  Boofla,  or  Bauncellu,  the  immediate 
prtdcceflbr  of  Moodrgee  Boofla,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram  rajah, 
as  being  the  nearelt  of  kin  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
Koganaut-row,  calltd  alfo  Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada- 
row  himfelf,  pretended  to  the  paifhwafhip.  On  this  ac- 
count the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  releafed  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  moft  affeftionate  man- 
licV/the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-row,  who  was  to 
fucceed  to  the  paifhwafhip.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  recommendation  was  fuch  as  might 
calily  have  been  imagined;  the  unhappy  Narain-row 
was  murdered,  and  Roganaut  row  the  afTaffin  fled 
to  Bombay ;  where,  on  promifing  a  ceffion  of  terri- 
tory, he  was  protefted  and  encouraged  in  his  preten- 
fions.  The  Mahrattas  remonflirated  againfl;  this  be- 
haviour;  but  the  Englifh  had  determined  at  all  events 
to  profit  by  the  civil  diflenhons  of  the  Indians,  and 
therefore  paid  no  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of 
their  caufe.  The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made 
up  their  differences  with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to 
the  Englifli,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangerous  confe- 
deracy was  formed  among  the  moft  powerful  princes  of 
India  to  expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thofe  intru- 
ders whofe  avarice  could  be  fatisfied  with  no  conceffions, 
and  whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  ferved  their 
turn  to  break  them. 

The  refentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di- 
refted  againft  the  prefidency  of  Madras  for  the  rca- 
fons  already  given  ;  he  had  alfo  received  frefli  provoca- 
tion by  their  caufmg  a  body  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  lezve,  and  that  to  the  afTift- 
ance  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendfliip; 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlement  of  Mahie, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  his 
dominions,  and  confequently  that  the  French  were  un- 
der his  protedion.  His  troops  were  therefore  afTem- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greateft  preparations 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.  The  prefidency  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  mean  time  fpent  their  time  in  mutual  al- 
tercations, neglefting  even  to  fecure  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
made,  until  their  adive  antagonift,  having  feized  and 
,  guarded  thofe  pafTes,  fuddenly  poured  out  thro'  them 
iZuhy  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large 
der  Aly.  body  of  European  troops  under  French  officera,  and 
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commanded  by  colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  great  bravcfy 
and  experience  in  war. 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  July  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly's  horfe  were  only  nine  ipiles  diftant  from 
Madras.  The  inhabitants  inlfantly  deferted  their 
houfes  and  fled  into  the  fort ;  while  the  unrefifted  bar- 
barian burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts, 
and  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.  It  being  now 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  make  fome  refiftance,  meafures 
were  taken  for  affcmbling  the  troops  ;  in  doing  which 
an  exprefs  was  fent  to  colonel  Bailhe.  at  that  time  at 
Gumeroponda,  about  28  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  diredly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet 
him.  But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or-  Unfortu- 
ders,  the  firtl  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  tonatcexpe- 
move  without  money;  and  as  they  perfilfed  in  '^^i^'"' colonel^ 
refolution,  were  at  laft  made  prifoners  and  fent  to  Ma-  Baillie. 
dras.  The  main  body,  then,  confifling  of  1500  Eu- 
ropeans and  4200  fepoys,  under  Sir  Hedor  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
veram :  and  fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  200  men  belonging  to  the  73d  regiment  were 
left  lying  on  the  road.  On  their  arrival  at  Conje- 
veram, they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no 
appearance  of  colonel  Baillie's  detachment.  The  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  river  fwelled 
by  a  fudden  fall  of  rain;  On  this  occafion,  the  o  Jeer 
who  gives  the  account  of  his  difafter  makes  the  fol- 
lowing obfervation*  '*  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moft 
remarkable  proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
crallination,  and  on  what  m.inute  cireumftances  and 
fudden  fprings  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general 
iffue  of  war  may  depend.  Had  colonel  Baillie  paffed 
over  the  Tripaffore  without  halting.,  as  fome  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  inftead  of  its  northern 
banks,  the  difafter  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  different 
from  that  which  took  place  would  have  fucceeded-" 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ar- 
cot,  in  which  he  had. been  employed,  marched  towards 
Conjeveram;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
camped, and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different 
times,  off'cred  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September  he 
detached  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  colonel  Baillie, 
who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  diftant 
from  the  main  body  about  15  miles,  he  himfelf  remain- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  Hedor  Munro.  iSij. 

The  detachment  under  Tippoo  Saib  ccnfifted  of  He  is  at- - 
30,000  horfe,  8000  foot,  with  1 1  pieces  of  cannon.  ^^^^'^  by 
Notwithftanding  this  fuperiority  in  number,  however,  sauf  but 
they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  BaiUie's  hand-  repulfes 
ful  of  troops  ;  and  a  jundion  was  effeded  with  a  de-  him. 
tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sir  Hec» 
tor  Munro  on  firft  hearing  the  noife  of  the  engager 
ment. 

This  jundion  was  effeded  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar- 
my to  march  ;  Colonel  Fletcher's  detachment  being 
difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  From  the  i,  again  aj* 
moment  they  began  to  march  the  enemy  played  off  tacked, 
their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion 5 
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Iniht  tion;  but  about  ten  at  night  feveral  gnns"  began  to 
»  open  on  the  rear  of  the  Englilh.  Colonel  BailHe, 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvres,  caufed  his 
troops  form  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
inceffantly  with  great  execution.  Gn  this  Colonel 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Rumley  with  five  companies 
of  fepoy  grenadiers  to  ftorm  their  guns  ;  which  fervice 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accomphfhed,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap- 
tain Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  Englifh  front,  and  a  general 
elarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  ;  owing, 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  fent  to  ftorm  their  guns. 

From  their  noifc,  confufion,  and  irregular  tiring 
(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againft  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army. 
Having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re- 
mained there  in  perfeft  filence  till  the  morning. 

*'  Colonel  Fletcher  being  afked  by  fome  officers, 
'  why  Colond  Baillie  halted?  modeftly  anfwered,  that 
Colonel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  eftablifhed  reputation, 
and  that  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduft. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off 
ills  cannon  to  a  very  ftrong  poft  by  which  the  Englifh 
were  obliged  to  pafs ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of  in- 
forming Hyder  of  their  fituation,  and  fuggefting  to 
him  the  expediency  of  advancing  for  the  improvement 
of  fo  favourable  a  conjunfture. 

*'  On  the  loth  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in 
fubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
fix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ;  and  juft  at 
the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
of  a  tefpite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket- boy 
was  taken  prifoner,  who  informed  them,  that  Ry- 
der's whole  army  was  marching  to  the  affifl:ance 
bf  Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left 
with  great  effett.  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuftained, 
and  fo  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  prefent  a  front  to 
^  the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Captain 

Rumley  with  ten  companies  of  fepoy  grenadiers  to 
ftorm  the  enemy's  guns. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 
left  the  line  Tippoo's  guns  were  filenced.     Rumley 's 
little  detachment  immediately  took  pofleflion  of  tour 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 
attached  to  them.    Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in 
ia6      command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  pofleflion  of 
Is  attacked  fome  more  guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their 
vdide     *  -^"^  ^"  ^        minutes  after,  as  they  were  ad- 

my.  vancing  for  this  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  heard  a- 
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mong  the  feppya,  of  horfe !  horfe !  The  camp  follow- 
ers, whofe  numbers  were  neatly  five  to  one  of  the  '"^"^ 
troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line 
by  the  numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder 
Aly  ;  who  being  informed  of  the  embarraifing  fitua- 
tion of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  fl.rl- 
king  his  tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
the  Englifh.  A  great  confufion  among  our  troops 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  onfet. 
The  Europeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion alone:  and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment 
from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder's  army  prefled  on 
with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain 
Rumley's  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore* 
apprehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  army, 
judged  it  moft  prudent  to  retreatt 

**  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantry  was  marching 
towards  him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder's 
main  army,  faid,  *  Very  well,  we  fliall  be  prepared 
to  receive  them.'  Hyder's  whole  forces  now  appear- 
ed incontellably  in  view ;  and  this  barbarian  chief, 
who,  as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difcipline,  after  di- 
viding his  guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  open- 
ed from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  rockets. 

"  Hyder's  numerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  his  re- 
gular infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  bf 
threats,  encouraged  by  promifes,  and  led  on  by  his 
moft  diftlnguiflied  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in 
different  quarters  without  making  the  leaft  impreflion. 
Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  fepoys,  repeatedly  pre- 
fented  and  recovered  their  tire-arms  as  if  they  had  ^ 
been  manosuvring  on  a  parade.    The  enemy  were  re-  Gallant 
pulfed  in  every  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  beft  cavalry  haviour 
were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded  ;  even  '.^^  Eng 
their  infantry  were  forced  to  give  way  :  and  Hyder^'^* 
would  have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  now  too  late,  as  General  Munro  was  moft  pro- 
bably advancing  on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram ;  for 
which  reafon  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  de- 
tachment by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

"  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  colleAed  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Englifli  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
taining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  fon,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder's  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  novr 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ;  their  guns  difcon- 
tlnued  firing  ;  and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
paft  feven  tlU  nine  o'clock. 

*•  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.    The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dlf- 
tinft  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  thefe  the 
infantry  poured  in  voliies  of  muflcctry  with  dreadful 
effe£l.    Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  ca-  xa8 
valry,  made  the  firft  impreffion.    Thefe  were  followed  They  at 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Myforean  cavalry,  which  com-  ^ 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail-^^^***^* 
lie,  though  grievoufly  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro- 
peans, 
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peana,  and  once  more  fornied  them  into  a  fquare  and 
with  this  handful  of  men  he  gained  an  eminence, 
where,  without  ammunition,  and  mofl  of  the  people 
wounded,  he  refilled  and  repulfed  13  feparate  attacks  ; 
but  frelh  bodiec  of  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they 
were  broken  without  giving  way.  Many  of  our  men, 
defperately  wounded, raifingthemfelves  from  the  ground 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets. 

<'  Captain  Lucas's  battalion  of  fcpoys,  at  the  time 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  rifing  ground,  was  fla- 
tioned  to  the  right  of  the  European  grenadiers  ;  but 
that  corps,  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif- 
vnderftanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke 
in  the  utmoft  confufion.  The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf- 
taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained 
in  this  extremity  of  diftrefa  fteady  and  undaunted, 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Ry- 
der's cavalry  to  the  number  of  40,000.  They  even 
expreffed  a  defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A  party  of  To- 
paffes,  who  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  30  yards  in  our 
front,  kept  up  an  inceffant  fire  of  fmall  arms  with, 
great  effed:.    Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene- 
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my's  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  m?n;  but  by  Indian, 
the  fteady  condutt  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they  — -v— ^ 
werfe  repulfed. 

Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there  was  now  no 
profpeft  of  being  relieved  by  General  Mnnro,  held 
up  a  flag  of  truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hyder's 
army.    But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  oif  the  co- 
lonel.   The  reafon  the  enemy  affigned  for  this  was, 
that  the  fepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoifted.     ,5^  ^ 
A  few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to  Throw 
lay  down  their  arms,  with  intimation  that  quarter '^^wn  the'r 
would  be  given.    This  order  was  fcarcely  complied 
with,  when  the  enemy  rufhed  in  upon  them  in  the^fed. 
moft  favage  and  brutal  manner,  fparing  neither  age 
nor  infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life ;  and,  but  for 
the  humane  interpofition  of  the  French  commanders 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infifted  with 
the  conqueror  to  fliow  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
our  Httle  army  muft  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  that 
favage  thirft  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgraced 
his  victory." (a) 

In  this  unfortunate  aAion  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 


(  a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Englilh  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  fald  to  be  publifhed  by  an  of- 
ficer in  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  "  Hyder  Aly,  feated  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  en- 
joyed the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  flain,  as  well  as  of  his  prifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  himfelf  very 
much  wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  the  fame  fituatioi* 
laid  at  the  tyrant's  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  head* 
of  their  countrymen  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  fome  of  them  even  by  Englifli  officers,  who  were  forced  to 
perform  that  horrid  taflc  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while 
the  Englifh  gentlemen  were  prefent.  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  without 
flraw  or  any  thing  elfe  to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dangeroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could 
only  contain  10  perfons,  the  rell  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  from; 
p'ace  to  place,  they  were  wantonly  infulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the 
Irtter  halted  to  refrefh  themfelves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the 
f.dt  next  the  fun,  left  they  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  (hade.  Sometimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirft, 
at  others  the  people  allowed  them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a  profa- 
nation to  allow  an  European  to  drink  out  of  a  veflel  belonging  to  an  Indian,,"  &c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likewife  mentioned  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  their  authenticity,  muft  undoubtedly  {how  a  reftorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 
climate. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  muficet  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a  fcymitar.  He  lay  for  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fenfation  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  ftripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  o£  his  ftiirt,  with  an  in- 
terfe  thirft,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  compaffion^ 
while  others  anfwered  his  intreaties  only  with  infults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however, 
was  brought  from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lay.  It  was. 
deeply  tinged  with  blood  ;  nevertheiefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  furnilhed  by  one  of  Hyder's  foldlers  with  an  earthen 
chatty,  or  pot  containing  about  a  pint,vand  directed  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  he  could.  Though, 
ftruck  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  thirft  wuli. 
the  liquid  ;  and  having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.  He  had  hot,  however, 
moved  from  his  place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  during  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  ftiowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
jeveram ;  but  after  walking  about  a  miie,  was  met  by  fome  of  the  enemy's  horfemen,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  back  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  walk  without  any  affiftance.  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy's  fepoys,. 
he  was  fo  ttiff  with  his  wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

**  The  quarter-mafter  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  acrofs  the  back-part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  all  the  journey.  The 
leaft  ftiakc  or  unevennefs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  once  and  again  ceafed  from  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  ;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  fo^ 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft  as  well  as  Mr  Bowfer,  recovered." — It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  according  to^ 
©ur  author,  out  of  32  woui  ded  perfons  only  fix  died  ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  ea;,cefliy€ly 
fevere  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  oae^ 
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killed  on  the  fpot :  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly's  part  was 
fo  great  that  he  induftrioufly  concealed  it,  being  en- 
raged that  the  cotiquefl.  of  fuch  an  inconfiderable  body 
fiiould  coil  him  fo  many  of  his  braveft  troops.  He 
feemed  ever  after  to  confider  the  Englilh  with  an  ex- 
treme de^^ree  of  terror  ;  infomuch  that,  notwithftanding 
his  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic- 
tory, he  no  fooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  Hedlor  Mun- 
ro's  march  to  attack,  him,  than  he  left  his  camp  in  the 
utmoft  confufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents 
and  baggage,  as  well  as  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  been 
wounded  inihe  laie  aAion. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie's  difafter,  the  fu- 
prtme  council  of  Bengal  requefted  Sir  Ayre  Coote 
to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  the  war  ;  for  the 
carryixtg  on  of  -which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money 
was  inllantly  decreed.  Tliis  was  readily  undertaken 
by  the  illuftrious  officer  juft  mentioned,  notwithltand- 

.  ing  his  very  precarious  ftate  of  health  at  that  time;  and 
from  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management 

,  of  affairs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  diffention,  which  for  a  long  time  had 

•infeAed  the  pvelidency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
caufe  of  all  tlie  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report  :  the  refpeft  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  loft  ;  the  complaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious ;  an  in- 
aftivity  prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Htftor  Munro  had  been  greatly  haraiTed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie's  difatier;  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
felted  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplles  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moil  faithful  ally  the 
Britifh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  ilores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britifh  forces,  than  his  antagonift 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume- 
rous forces  to  lay  iiege  to  the  principal  fortreifes  be- 
longing to  the  company;  while,  with  the  bravelt  and 
beit  dilciplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  againil  the  Bri- 
tiih  commander  in  perfon.  On  the  very  tirft  appear- 
ance of  the  Britiili  army,  however,  his  rtfolution  fail- 
ed, and  he  abandoned  the  liege  of  every  place  he  had 
ill  veiled,-  retiring  to  a  coniiderable  diftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  tiiCputing 
the  pafTage  of  it,  as  it  was  expected  he  would  have 
done. 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incurfions  of 
this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe 
cure  Pondicherry,  whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted. 
They  were,  however,  eafily  diiarmed,  their  magazmes 
feized,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  poircirion  dcilroy- 
ed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  precaution,  a  French 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  oif  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furnifhed  with  any 
ncceOaries.  But  in  the  meantime  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  pares  of  his  domi- 
ftfons,  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 


His  army  amounted  to  200,000  men,  40,000  of  whom  Ini'.x 
were  cavalry  and  15.000  well  difcipliued fepoys.  Still,  v~- 
however,  he  durft  not  openly  attack  the  Britifh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  ilrong  poft  from  whence  he 
might  hai-afs  them  on  their  march.    Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
however,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  poflible  advantage.    The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  lil  of  July  1781  ;    and  notwith- 
ftanding the  vaft  fuperiority  of  Hyder  Aly's  army,      ^  ^ 
he  was  routed  with  great  (laughter.    The  Indians,  Dereaf' 
however,  made  a  much  more  obftinate  refiftance  than  Hyde 
ufual ;  the  engagement  lailed  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Englifh  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  j^. 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Gains  a 
was  foon  encouraged  to  vtnture  another.     This  was '^''"^  ^^"^ 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  on  the*^^' 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Bailhe  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  more  obftinately  contefted  than  even  the  former, 
being  continued  with  great  fury  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  near  duUi.    A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  iritifh,  owing  chief- 
ly to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
the  advantageous  pofition  of  their  troops.    At  laft,' 
however,  the  Indiaa  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
driven  from  every  poft  it  bad  occupied;  though  froni 
the  obftinate  refiftance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  be- 
gan to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a 
fucctflion  of  luch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with  jj^ 
the  Englifh.    He  therefore  ventured  a  third  battle  in  Hyder  di 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  f  '^ted  a 
lofs  than  before.    Undifcouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs, ''"'^'^ 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore ;    and  expedling 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attempted,  feized  a  fti  ung 
pafs  through  which  he  knew  the   Britifh  army  mutt 
dirt 61  tluir  march.    The  Britifti  commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  poflelnon  of 
fome  very  ilrong  grounds  on  both  fides  of  a  marih 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs»    Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  fides,  but  principally  on  the  rear,  the 
enemy  direfting  their  force  principally  againil  the 
baggage  and  convoy  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  ^ar- 
rifon.    Their  utmoft  efforts,  however,   were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  *5ir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofition     Hyder  Aly  did  not  fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  lame  pafs  ;  and  having 
exerted  his  utmoft  fkill  in  polling  his  troops,  attacked 
him  witli  the  utmoft  vigour:  but  though  the  Eugliih  A  fourth 
were  affaulted  in  front  ana  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and  vxftory 
a  heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of ''^^'J'£^ 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft  defeated  withiifli. 
great  flaughter. 

By  thcfe  fucceffes  the  preficency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  thac  an  enterprife  was 
planned  againil  the  Dutch  fettlement  of  Negapatam, 
fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tanjour.     A  very  inconfiderable  force,  how- 
ever, could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
Aly,  though  fo  often  deieated,  was  ilill  extremely  j^g 
formidable.    Sir  Htftor  Munro  had  the  management  Dutch  f< 
of  the  expedition  :  and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  of  ^'"""^•''^ 
the  Britifti  failors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  ^^^^^ed 
avenues  to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  firtt 
2  oafet. 
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cnfet.     A  regular  fiege  enfued  ;  whicli) 
was  of  very  fliort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made, 
and  the  garrifon  furrendering  prifoners  of  war. 

I'he  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  Trincomale.  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had  con- 
veyed Sir  Heftor  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  affifted  him  with  his  failors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced  ;  but  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  confifted  in  a  fort  named 
Oftenburgh,  the  principal  place  on  the  ifland,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be 
reduced.  This  fort  ftands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diftance  of  no  more  than  200  yards.  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poft  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
%vith  the  lofs  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  Britifh  de- 
tachment of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  polTef- 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  fent  a  fumraons  of  furren- 
der, reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  poft  ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  avoiding  an  effufion  of  blood,  re- 
peated his  arguments  at  feveral  different  times.  The 
governor,  however,  proving  obftinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part 
of  the  Britifh,  and  very  Httle  on  that  of  the  Dutch, 
the  vidtors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  was  aflccd. 
Four  hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prifoners ;  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  ftores,  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  were  found  in  the  place;  and  two 
Indiamen  richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading 
vefTels,  were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  his 
.appearance  on  the  coafl  of  Cororaandel.  This  was 
n  SufFrein  the  French  admiral;  who  fetting  out  from 
his  native  country  with  j  1  fhips  of  the  line  and  feveral 
(lout  fiigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannibal  of  50 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  feparated  from  her  conforts. 
This  fhip,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64.,  and  a 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Edward  ; 
and  the  three  lafl  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  latter,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  rt-inforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  Enghfh  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  failed  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miflake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englifh  admiral  pur- 
fued,  took  fix  vefTels,  five  of  them  Englifh  prizes,  and 
the  fixih  a  valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  ftores,  befides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  land-officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf- 
frein, perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britifh  fleet 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  refl,  direfted  his  force 
principally  againft  it.  The  fhips  of  Admiral  Hughes 
himfelf  and  Commodore  King  fuflained  the  moft  vio- 
•  lent  efforts  of  the  French,  having  moftly  two,  and 
fometimes  three,  vefTels  to  contend  with.  Thus  the 
commodore's  fhip  was  reduced  almofl  to  a  wreck;  but 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Englifh,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  lofs  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifh  amounted  to  little  more  than  130 
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however,    killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
250.  ' 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras ; 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  bed  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  ftores  and  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time  expcAed  from  England.  Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this,  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hoftile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifh  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  fhips 
of  the  line,  he  was  now  better  able  to  encounter  his 
adverfary,  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  which  conti-  ^  fg^ond 
nued  till  towards  night,  when  the  fhips  on  both  fides  jj^^^j^^. 
were  fo  much  fhattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the 
engagement  next  day. 

Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  deci- 
five,  they  were  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  prejudice  to 
the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  who  was  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccours  he  had  been  promifed 
from  France,;  and  he  was  ftill  farther  mortified  by  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he  Hyder 
had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftIlities» '^'y  *  ^"''"^ 
This  laft  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  an  t  ir 'herv^ 
open  pafTagc  was  now  left  for  the  Englifh  into  thofe 
countries  beft  affefted  to  Hyder.    His  bad  fuccefs- 
here,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  compen fated  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng- 
lifh infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Braith- 
waite,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.    This  detach-  Brj-'tii, 
ment,  confifting  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote's  waite's  ds- 
army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  tachmenc 


which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.  Tip- ''^^y 
poo  Saib  having  procured  exaft  intelligence  of  the  fi-  3j\^°* 
tuation  of  this  party,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpeftcd  oh  account  of  the  di- 
ftance of  Hyder  Aly's  army.  He  fet  out  on  this 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  5000  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars  ;  and  ha- 
ving crofTed  the  Coleroon,  fuddenly  furrounded  the 
Britifh  forces  on  all  fides.  The  colonel,  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  fquare,  diitributing  the 
artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  centre.  In  this  fituation  he  refitted  for  three 
days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al- 
ways compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
laft  General  Lally,  rightly  conjedluring  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  Englifh  muft  be  exhaufted  and  their 
numbers  thinned  by  fuch  defperate  fervice,  propofed 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frefh  and  entire, 
fhould  attack  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  fquare,  while 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  fhould  do  the  fame  with  the  • 
other  three.  This  laft  attack  proved  fuccefsful ;  the  * 
Britifh  forces  were  broken  with  great  flaughter,  which 
however  was  flopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  ;  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib 
the  care  of  the  prifoners,  and  treated  them  with  a 
tendernefs  and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not 
otherwife  have  experienced.  A  number  of  Britifh  of- 
ficers, however,  perifhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only 
one  r  emained  unwounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo  CuddaWe] 
long  expefted  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.   As  taken, 
foon  as  a  juniftion  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
Dd  the 
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the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  inveft  Cuddalore  ; 
which  not  beiflg  in  any  fituation  to  ftand  a  fiege,  was 
furrendered  on  capitulation.  In  like  manner  fome 
other  places  of  fmaller  confequence  were  reduced,  un- 
til at  laft  being  joined  by  Hyder's  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Vandervafh,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  lofs  of  which  would  have 
been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Englifli.  This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief ;  but  Hyder  Aly,  notwithilanding  his  being  re- 
inforced by  the  French,  durft  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.  On  this  the  Br  itifli  commander  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Arnee,  the  principal  depofit  of  Hy- 
der's watlike  It  ores  and  neceffaries.  Thus  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ;  but  he 
did  fo  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
the  Britilh  army  unav?ares  while  preparing  for  its  laft 
.march  to  Arnee,  now  only  five  miles  dillant.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  march  of  the  B|riti{h  troops  was  thro' 
time Sir  ]o'.v  grounds,  encompaffed  on  mott  parts  with  high 
Eyre  Coote.  jj'iig^  he  planted  his  cannon  upon  the  latter;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked  them 
on  every  fide.  Notwithftanding  all  difadvantages, 
the  Britifh  commander  at  laft  clofed  in  with  the 
enemy ;  and  after  an  obftinate  difpute  completely 
routed  them.  Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other 
engagement  vs'ith  Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved  decifive  ; 
for  as  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  the  Britifh  gene- 
ral from  purfuing  his  advantage,  fo  that  of  his  anta- 
gonift  was  fo  numerous,  that  by  it  he  always  covered  his 
retreats  in  fuch  an  effe&ual  manner  as  to  lofe  but  few 
men,  and  in  a  fhort  time  to  be  in  a  condition  to  a£t 
again  on  the  offenfive.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe 
at  orefent ;  for  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  2d  of  Jane  1782,  he  cut  off  an  advanced 
body  of  the  Britifh  army  five  days  after  ;  and  haraffed 
the  whole  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
notwithftanding  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  near- 
er Madras  ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  to  rehnquifh  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving, that  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  no  fuccefs  by  land,  began  to  reft  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  fea.  He  there- 
fore earneftly  requefted  M.  Suffrein,  who  poffeffed  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fuperiority  in  the  number  of  fhips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  attacking  the  Britifh  fquadron  be- 
145  fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  was 
A  thiidfea- ji^gf,      j^.g  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi- 

1  ^?'*Ik'^^j  r  dable.  As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means 
ly  to  thedil      _  ,        .  i  •  ,  ,1 

aciv..ntaKe  deficient  m  courage,  a  third  engagement  took  place 
jjf  the  on  the  5th  of  July  1783.  At  this  time  the  Britifh 
French.  jj^^  ^i^^  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  battle  was  much 
more  clofe,  and  the  viftory  more  plainly  on  their  fide. 
It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
fhifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difcngage  their  fliips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enfued»  After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad- 
miral proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranfports 
was  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  fhips  of  the  line.  As  this  feemed  to  afford  hopes 
©f  retaliation,  he  ufed  fuch  dilgtnce  in  refitting  hia 
Slipsy  that  the  ieet  was  able  to  put  to.  fea  ia  the  be- 
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ginning  of  Auguft.  His  intention  was  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Trincomale  ;  and  fo  well  were  his  defigna 
condufted,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  Britifh  frigate  chafing  a  French 
one*  which  took  fhelter  with  the  fquadron  at  Trinco- 
male, difcovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  haftened  back 
with  the  news  to  Madras.  It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  a  fiege; 
and  the  French  batteries  having  filenccd  thofe  of  the  ^i^tKiei 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  phice  on  the  laft  takt  rh 
day  of  Auguft.  "  coniak. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  the 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffn  in 
was  in  the  harbour  with  15  fail  of  the  line  while  he 
had  only  12.       He  did  not  hefitate  at  venturing  147 
an  engagement  with  this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Suf- 
frein  decline  the  combat.  The  event  of  the  battl-.  was  no 
other  than  fhattering  the  fleets  and  killing  and  wound-  French  a 
ing  a  number  of  men  on  both  fides    In  this,  however,  EnghOi 
as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fuperiority  of  ' 
the  Enghfh  was  very  maniftft  ;  and  in  entering  the 
harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  loft  a   74  gua 
fhip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lifli ;  for  while  the  French  lay  faftly  in  the  harbour 
refitting  their  fquadron,  the  Englifli  were  obliged  for 
that  purpofe  to  fail  to  Madras.    Here  the  fleet  was  J^eTfta. 
affailed  by  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  tempefts  ever  tcr-d  bj 
known  on  that  coaft.    Trading  veffels  to  the  number  drcadfu 
of  near  100  were  wrecked,  as  weU  as  thofe  for  Madras  ^^"^P^ft: 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 
at  that  place.    Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay ;  and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  fhattered,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di- 
ftribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean'  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  ab 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having, 
on  board  5000  troops,  after  a  very  favourable  paffage  j 
having  neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  defolated  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  likewife  the 
intention  of  France  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immenfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In- 
dia. Exclufive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  coaft  of  Co- 
romandei,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all- 
regulars,  from  their  iflands  on  the  African  coaft.  Suf- 
frein was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fhips  of  the  Hne, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 
would  be  obtained  over  the  Englifh  ;  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fhore  would  render  them 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
them.  To  oppofe  thefe  defigns  it  was  deemed  necef-^ 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  make  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dayva,  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  perfon  ftyled 
Paifljiva,    Thi&  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fajae  parallel 
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with  Arcot.  To  the  northward  is  the  kingdom  of 
Canara,  which  is  fald  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
feffion  of  Hyder  Aly  ;  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfive  territory, 
and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur. 
The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
year  1781  ;  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the 
un'ber*  command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  lefler 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
is  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  a  place  called  Movvarry  Cotta,  of 
which  the  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  confiderable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance; 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho- 
ftile  army,  inftead  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  efcape  after  lofingall  his  provifions  and  baggage. 
A  great  army,  confifting  of  20,000  foot  and  10,000 
horfe,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againft  him 
with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time  to 
retreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  fuperfeded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macloed,  and  foon  after  the  place 
was  invefted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
was  General  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of  French. 
Two  Britifh  frigates,  however,  having  come  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft,  Tippoo  Saib,  im- 
patient of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  againft  the 
jBritifh  lines  ;  but  though  both  ihe  Indian  and  French 
commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  repulfed 
with  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon  the 
fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of  Pan» 
yan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint- 
^teeVpedi-cd  with  the  fuccefs  of  Colonel  Humberftone,  General 
[on  of  Gc-  Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  affiflance  with  a  power- 
jerai  Mar  ful  reinforcement.  This  expedition,  which  began  the 
compaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  been 
related  with  circumftances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex- 
ceedingly contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tiih  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  feems  fur- 
priCng  how  the  national  character  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  of  the 
army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing 
why  (^uch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo) 
fhould  have  arifen  againft  this  particular  body  and  no 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it.  however, 
were  publifhed  as  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  military 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publifti  a  vindica- 
tion of  tbemfelves.  In  the  <-\nnual  Regifters,  from 
whence,  next  to  the  Gazettes  and  News  papers,  the 
his  expcdi  generality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic 
intelligence,  the  charafter  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
the  higheft  afperity.  «*  In  the  ftory  of  the  conqueft 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  Regi- 
fter),  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  fcene,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful- 
len  and  infolent  profperity  after  all  their  crimes.  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midft  of 
their  career  ;  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an 
£ngli{hman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
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fured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven- 
geance that  was  inflifted  upon  them  by  the  prince ' 
whofe  dominions  they  were  ravaging !"  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  ia 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  defign  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  domi- 
nions. For  this  purpofe  the  Englifh  invefted  the  city 
of  Onore,  fituated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.  "  It  was  taken  by  aflault  (fays  Dr  An- 
drews) with  great  {laughter,  and  plundered  with  cir- 
cumftances of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  the  vic- 
tors ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontenta 
arofe  concerning  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil."  *'  No 
quarter  (fays  the  Annual  Regifter)  was  given  by  the 
vidlorious  Englifli  ;  every  man  they  met  was  put  to 
the  fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
fcribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  ♦  The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great:  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo- 
dies that  were  ftrewed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 
fliocking  to  humanity  ;  but  fuch  are  only  fecondary 
confiderations,  and  to  a  foldier,  whofe  bofom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
courfe  ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic- 
tory.' This  part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  of  riches  and 
fplendor.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  found  fuma 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
diamonds.  A  confiderable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud;  they  thought, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquifition  of  riches  was  the 
fair  and  reafonable  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of 
bloodflied.  But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  reprefentations ;  and  haftened,  by  adding  new  lau- 
rels to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  llander  that  might  other- 
wife  reft  upon  him." 

From  Onore  the  array  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for- 
trefles  on  the  fea-coaft.  More  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 
fton,  with  pofitive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bidnore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  GhautSy 
where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  ftrongly  fortified 
and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  natives.  The 
Englifti  (fay  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  reputation  by  their  executions ; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moft  fatal  inftrument 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
cafions,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  furmount  this  otherwife  impreg- 
nable defile," 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid- 
nore the  capital,  to  which  a  fummons  was  now  fent. 
An  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molefled, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fecure  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eftimates  of  its  amount  are  very  different.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  ftated  only  at  175,000!. 
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India.  >vljile  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 
it  was  not  lefs  than  i,200,oool.  or  even  1,920,000!. ; 
and  even  this  was  only  public  property  ;  that  feized 
upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  alfo. 

This  trcafure  was  at  firft  ftiown  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army ;  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mahommedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  tranf- 
mitted  to  Bombay  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fettlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difcontents  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  height;  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  Humberltone,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the 
fervice  altogether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of- 
ficers charged  their  general  with  the  moft  infatiable 
and  fhameful  avarice  ;  while  he,  in  return,  accufed  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  difrefpedful  and  in- 
jurious to  him ;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dif- 
cipline,  and  of  becoming  loofe  and  unfeeling  as  the 
inoft  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe- 
veral  fortrelTes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  i/Tued  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  «'  The  women,  un- 
willing to  be  feparated  from  their  relations,  or  expo- 
fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which 
the  fort  was  furrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one 
another's  arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the 
Britiffi  with  every  kind  of  outrage." 

This  exploit  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduftion  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduftion 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  fcafon. 

This  rapid  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 
His  fon  Tippoo  Salb,  however,  having  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  inftantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made 
his  appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Mat- 
thews had  fcarce  time  to  colledl  a  force  of  2000  men, 
and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But, 
however  uecciTary  the  latter  muft  have  been  in  his  clr- 
cumftances,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  prejudiced 
againft  him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers, 
that  they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army,  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  array  of  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  force,  were  quicklv 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
the  fortrefs  ;  which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
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to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub-  India 
lie  property  fhould  remain  In  the  fort  ;  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  fhould  engage  not  to  a6t  againft  Tippoo  for  a  fti- 
pulated  time  ;  that  they  fhould  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  ;  that  they  fhould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolefted  with  their  pri- 
vate property  to  the  fea  coaft,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ;  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrlfons  of 
Annanpour  and  other  inland  fortrefTes  were  alfo  In- 
cluded. 

All  thefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  fald 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  fe- 
cretlng  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  in  good  faithj^ 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  feems 
to  be  unlverfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
glfter  we  are  told,  that  *'  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  In  the  poffeffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymafter-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  Sultan,  there  was  not  a  fingle  rupee 
found  In  it."  By  this  circumftance  the  fate  of  the 
garrlfon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however,, 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thrown  into 
chains.  Mofl  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  compsfnions  were  condudled  to  Seringa- 
patnam  the  capital  of  Myfore;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  feverltles,  were  at  laft  put  to  death 
by  polfon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 
perifhed.  The  polfon  admlnlftered  was  the  milk  of  the- 
cocoa-tree,  which  Is  fald  to  be  very  deadly. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as 
partial,  and  at  laft  openly  contradifted  in  a  pamphlet 
intltled  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduit  of  the  Eng- 
llfh  Forces"  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  publifhed 
by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circumftance  moft  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  pofi- 
tively  contradlfted.  On  this  account  therefore  the 
publifhers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retraft  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
fentatlon.  Notwithftanding  this  vindication,  however, 
they  ftill  draw  the  following  conclufions.  **  It  is  al- 
ready fufficlently  evident,  how  little  has  been  effefted 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  ftiH 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverlty  was  employed 
in  the  field  ;  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortrefTes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  applied ;  and  that  the  acqulfitlon  of 
money  was  too  much  the  governing  objedl  in  every 
ftage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of- 
ficers has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  ;  and  it 
happens  here,  as  It  generally  does  In  the  cafe  of  an  im- 
perfeft  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  fadts  are  rather 
ftrengthened  and  demonftrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  refpeA  to  the  conclufion  of  the  ftory, 
the  treafures  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it ;  thefe 
circumftances  are  paffed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  filence.  It  was  this  that  roufed  the  Sultan  to 
6  ve.&° 
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vengeance;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  juf- 
tification  in  difregarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been 
firft  diflblved  by  the  vanquiflied  Englifh." 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one 
major  and  52  fubaltern  officers.  It  fcems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  entire  fatisfaftion  to  the  military 
gentlemen  themfelves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap- 
peared faid  to  be  written  by  officers ;  but  thefe  being 
anonymous,  can  be  fuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a  refpeftable 
body  have  figned  their  names.  We  fhall  therefore 
drop  a  fubjedl  fo  difagreeable,  and  the  inveftigation  of 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan 
of  this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted, 
on  account  of  the  proteflion  affiirded  to  the  affaffin 
Roganaut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the 
Mogul  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englifli  faAory  at  Ben- 
"gal  ;  but  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among 
his  countrymen,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Englifh  government ;  by  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in 
confideration  of  fome  valuable  ceffions  of  territory. 
The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned 
this  treaty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  month  of  March  1776^  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  fhould  provide  for  Ragobah's  fubfiftence  ac- 
cording, to  his  rank,  on  condition  of  his  refiding  in 
their  country.  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Rago- 
bah,  he  fled  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  con- 
federacy was  entered  into  for  his  reftoration.  The 
council  of  Bengal  approved  of  this  on  account  of  the 
approaching  rupture  with  France  and  in  confequence 
of  this,  a  detachment  was,  in  February  1778,  ordered 
to  march  acrofs  the  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mif- 
managements  in  this  expedition  the  whole  army  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on 
the  9th  of  January  1779.  One  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  was,  that  a  body  of  troops  which  were 
advancing  on  the  other  fide  fliould  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Bengal.  But  General  Goddard,  the  com- 
mander of  thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the 
council' of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceeded  on  his 
«iarch,  and  arrived  on  the  18th  of  February.  Here 
he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capitula- 
tion by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our 
acquifitions  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Such  extreme  difregard  to  any  ftipulations  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas, 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
fuccefsfully  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January 
1 780.  In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province 
of  Guzerat.  Madajee  Sindia  the  Mahratta  general 
advanced  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to 
venture  a  battle,  the  Enghfli  general  ftormed  his  camp, 
and  totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  go- 
vernor-general (MrHattings)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of 
Gohud,  and  with  his  confent  Major  Popham  reduced  a 
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fortrefs  in  his  dominions  named  GuaHior^  garrlfoned  by 
the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable.      '  "  v^"^ 

Thefe  fucceffes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
fions  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a  (lop 
to  the  conquefts  of  General  Goddard  ;  all  the  forces 
he  could  fpare  being  required  to  affill  the  army  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  laft  exploit  of  General  God- 
dard was  the  reduftion  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and 
of  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Bajfein  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  army  of  Sindia,  confiiting  of  30,000 
men,  was  alfo  defeated  this  year  by  Colonel  Carnac  ; 
and  the  Mahrattas,  diffieartened  by  their  loffes,  con- 
fented  to  a  feparatc  peace  with  the  Englifh,  leaving 
Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the  war  as  he  thought  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  obliged  to  furnifh  them  fome  how  or  other,  was 
reduced  10  the  greatell  difficulties.  For  this  purpofe 
not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  exhaufted,  but 
it  was  found  neceifary  to  draw  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions from  the  Britifh  allies,  which,  was  produdive  "f  Revolt  ofi 
many  difagreeable  circumflances.  O.ie  of  the  mod  Benares, 
remarkable  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of 
this  country  had  formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Englifh,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fe- 
cure  his  dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying 
an  annual  fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770 
the  rajah  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit 
Sing,  who  held  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  1775,  a  new  trea- 
ty was  made  with  his  fucceff  jr,  by  which  the  fovereign- 
ty of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  Eaft  India  com? 
pany,  an  acquifition  equivalent  to  240,000 1.  j!>ifr  a«- 
num  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fubfidy  paid  by  Suja 
Djwla,  and  which,  by  Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at 
36,0001.  and  afterwards  raifed  to  252,0001.  was  now 
augmented  to  ■3^1 2  lOOol.  per  annum. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1 778,  that  war  had- 
adlually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,000!.  as  his  fhare 
of  the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with, 
extreme  reluctance  gn  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,0001.  and  probably  thought  that  an- 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  proteftion  enjoyed.  The 
fame  requifltion,  however,  was  made  the  two  fucceed- 
ing  years,  but  with  a  promife  that  the  demand  fhould. 
ceafe  when  peace  was  reflored.  Inftead  of  any  prefent 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  alfo  quar- 
tered upon  him,  and  he  was  likewife  obhged  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  left  he  fhould. not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,000 1.  In  November  1780,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required  to 
fend  into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he  could 
fpare  ;  but  this  requifltion,  owing  to  fome  mifunder- 
{landing,  was  never  compHed  with. 

In  July  1781  Mr  Haftings  having,  it  is  faid,  re?  cheit  Sin^ 
ceived  fome  intelligence  that,  the  opprefied  rajah  me- arrefted 
ditated  rcbeUion,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  cf  ^^".'^ '^^P"" 
Oude,  and  in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mif- 
underftanding  with  Ivim.    The  method  by  which  he 
intended  to  clear  up  this  mifunderilanding  was  to  lay 
a  fine  upon  the  poor  prince  of  4Ct),oool.  or  500,0001. ; 
and  as  a  reafon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
fate  rajah  had  left  a  million  fterling  in  liis  treafiuy  ;  a 
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fum  which  was  continually  increafing.  Cheit  Sing, 
advanced  to  tht  borders  of  his  teriitories  to  meet  the 
govtrnor  general,  behaved  with  all  imaginable  fub- 
niiflion  ;  and  having  got  private,  intelligence  of  what 
was  meditated  againft:  him,  offered  to  pay  down 
200,oool.  This  was  refufed;  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral having  reached  the  capital,  forbid  the  rajah  his 
prefence,  and  by  a  letter  acquainted  him  with  his 
caufes  of  complaint.  Cheit  Sing  fcnt  a  very  fub- 
miflive  anfwer ;  but  as  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
himfelf,  Mr  Haftings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied, 
that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unheard- of  proceeding  excited  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  refentment  in  fubjefts  accuftomed  to  re- 
gard their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
fliort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arreft 
they  affembled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard 
which  had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their 
prince  in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  was  any  other  than  a  tranlitory  tumult  ;  for  though 
they  could  eafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general, 
thty  made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  pro- 
tefted  his  innocence,  and  made  the  moft  unlimited  of- 
fers of  fubmiffion,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government 
was  declared  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  beftowed  on 
the  next  heir  ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  was  augmented  from  240,000!.  to  400,0001. 
annually.  The  milerable  rajah  was  forfced  to  fly  his 
country;  and  his  mother,  though  promifed  icave  to 
retire  upon  conditions,  was  attacked  in  her  retreat  and 
plundered  by  the  ioldiers.  After  ail  his  endeavours 
to  procure  money,  however,  Mr  Haitings  found  this 
adventure  turn  out  much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had 
expeded  ;  for  the  treafury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was 
feized  and  retained  by  the  foldiery. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  him  ;  the  defign  of  which  was  evidently  to 
eafe  him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at 
that  time  fubjetltd.  Part  of  the  Britifh  troops  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  FizuUa 
Khan,  the  moft  profpcrous'of  his  dependents,  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnifti  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the 
nabob's  army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requili- 
tion,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  for- 
merly executed,  was  withdrawn  ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards difcovered  that  his  territory  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  re- 
newed on  payment  of  a  flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of 
Sujah  Dowla  was  fufpetSled  of  favouring  the  late  ra- 
jah Cheit  Sing,  the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to 
reclaim  the  treafures  of  his  father  in  her  poffeffion, 
and  hkewiie  to  deprive  her  of  a  fmall  province  Ihe  had 
in  poffeffion,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
ftipulated  alh»wance  annually.  The  treafures  were 
feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
company. 

Hoftilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Enghfh  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquiUity  had  been  rettorcd  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
action  tht.  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined 
to  fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madras, 
that  fo  they  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  Tippoo  feemed  wiUing  to  profecute  with 
even  more  vigour  than  his  father  had  done.    For  this 
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purpofe  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone 
to  Bengal  by  fea,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being 
intrufted  with  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  neceffary 
iexpences  of  the  war.  In  his  paffage  he  was  chaced 
for  48  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  foli- 
citude  and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  be- 
ing almoft  conftantly  upon  deck,  occafioned  a  relapfe, 
fo  that  he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  ex- 
peflations  had  been  formed  of  an  happy  conclufion 
being  put  to  the  war  by  his  extraordiary  military  ta- 
lents, for  which  he  had  already  acquired  fo  great  repu- 
tation in  India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo's  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnaiic,  general  Stuart  took  the  op* 
portunity  of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.  Colo- 
n4  Fullarton  was  difpatched  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.  Thi« 
he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ;  over-runniug  the  coun- 
try, taking  feveral  fortreffes,  and  making  a  very  alarm- 
ing diverfion  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  however,  having  ftill  greater  defigns  in  view, 
was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midft  of  his 
fuccefs.  The  fiege  of  the  ftrong  fortrcf*  of  Cuddalore  was  Cuddalo 
the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  attention.  It  was  unfuccef 
now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms  belonging  to  f"'ly  ''t- 
the  French  ;  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by 
a  numerous  body  of  the  beft  troops  in  France,  as  well 
as  a  confiderable  number  of  I'lppoo's  choiceft  forces. 
The  fiege  therefore  proved  fo  difficult,  that  though 
the  Engllfh  difplayed  the  atmoft  valour  and  military 
flcill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  place  until  ho- 
ftilities were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  general  pa- 
cification having  taken  place  in  Europe.  In  this  fiege 
a  remarkable  circumftance  took  place,  viz.  that  of  a 
corps  of  fepoy  grenadiers  encountering  and  overcoming 
the  French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bay- 
onets. For  this  remarkable  inftance  of  valour,  they 
not  only  received  th^  higheft  applaufe  at  the  time,  but 
provifion  was  made  for  themfelves  and  families  by  the 
prelidencies  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  army  under  general  Matthews,  the 
Englifh  poffeffed  only  three  places  of  confequence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thcfe  were  Mangalore,  O- 
nore,  and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  thcfe  places  was 
undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  ira 
the  country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  19th  of  May;  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  coBdud:cd  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  activity.  Not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers,  however^ 
and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ty for  want  of  provifions,  they  held  out  in  fpite  of  every 
difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being  concluded, 
the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In  other  parts 
nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecifive  engagement 
between  M.  Suffrein  and  admiral  Hughes  ;  fo  that  the 
Britifh  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time  fully  efla- 
blilhed,  and  has  fince  continued  unmolefted  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  very  lately,  that  the  ambition  ot  Tippoo 
Saib  has  again  prompted  him  to  invade  the  terriiorie* 
of  the  nabob,  an  ally  of  Britain.  This  has  again 
brought  on  a  war  with  that  reftlefs,  but  able  prince  j 
whom  the  Britifh,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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Mahrattas,  under  the  condiift  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  are 
purfuing  towards  his  capital ;  of  the  reduction  of  which, 

well  as  of  the  entire  ruin  of  Tippoo,  the  moft  fan- 
guine  hopes  are  entertained. 

India  Company.     See  Company. 

India  Rubber.    See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
l6np[iiig  to  the  Indies,  Eall  or  Weft. 

Indian  Berry.    See  Mf.nispermum. 

Indian  Bread.    See  Jatropha. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.  SeeZnA. 

Indian  Crejfes.    See  Trop^olum. 

Indian  Fig.    See  Cactus. 

Indian  Pagod-tree    See  Ficus-. 

Indian  Ink.    See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.    See  C-anna. 

INDICA  PION,  in  phyfic,  whatever  ferves  to  di- 
rtSi  the  phyfician  how  to  a£t. 

INDICATIVE.,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  fimply 
affirm,  deny,  or  aflc  fomething :  as,  ammt,  they  love  ; 
non  amant,  they  do  not  love  j  amantne  ?  do  they  love  ? 
Sci  Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  15  years. 
See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
feciJting  an  offender.    See  Prosecution. 

In  Englifh  law,  it  is  a  written  acculation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mildemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 
end,  the  fherifF  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to 
every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  cvtry  commiffion  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol-delivery,  twenty- 
four  good  and  la\^  ful  men  of  the  county,  feme  out 
of  every  hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  exe- 
cute all  thofe  things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the 
king  fhall  then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They 
ought  to  be  freeholders  ;  but  to  what  amount  is  un- 
certain :  which  feems  to  be  cajhs  omijjus,  and  as  pro- 
per to  be  fupplied  by  the  legiflature  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  petit  jury  ;  which  were  formerly  equally 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  fcveral 
afts  of  parliament.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentle- 
men of  the  bed  figure  in  the  county.  As  many  as 
appear  upon  this  pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand 
jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  not 
more  than  twenty-three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majo- 
rity. Which  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  itfelf, 
we  find  exaftly  defcribcd  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king 
Ethelred  :  Exeunt  fentores-  duodecim  thani,  et  ^rsfeSus 
cum  eis,  ut  jurent  fuper  fanduarium  qiiod  eis  in  manus  da- 
tur  quod  nolint  uUum  innocentem  accufare^  nec  aliquem  nox- 
turn  celare.  In  the  time  of  king  Richard  I.  (according 
to  Hoveden),  the  procefs  of  elefting  the  grand  jury, 
ordained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows  :  Four  knights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  large,  who  chufe 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  ;  i«  hich  two  afTociated 
.to  ihernfelves  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  thofe 
twelve  were  to  anfwer  concerning  all  particulars  rela- 
ting to  their  own  dillrift.  This  number  was  probably 
foimd  too  large  and  inconvenient ;  but  the  traces  of  this 
inlHtntion  Rill  re-main,  in  that  feme  of  the  jury  mud 
be  fr-Timoned  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand  jury 
are  p'lvicufly  inftrufted  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry,, 
by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  prefides  upon  the 
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bench.  They  then  virithdraw  to  fit  and  receive  indift"-  Indrflmen^ 
ments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  »  ^ 
king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor ;  and 
they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profe- 
cution  ;  for  the  finding  of  an  mdiftment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tried  and  determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  on- 
ly to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fuffi- 
cient  caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A 
grand  jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded 
of  the  truth  of  an  indiftment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence 
goes  ;  and  not  to  reft  fatisfied  merely  with  remote  pro- 
babilities :  a  doArine  that  might  be  applied  to  very 
opprtflive  purpofes. 

The  gran>!  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  ' 
body  of  the  county,  pro  corpore  comitaius  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  re.  ularly  inquire  of  a  fact  done  out  of 
that  county  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particu- 
larly enabled  by  aft  of  parliament.    And  to  fo  high  a 
nicety  was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  a' 
man  was  wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another, 
the  offender  was  at  common  law  indiftable  in  neither, 
becaufe  no  complete  aft  of  felony  was  done  in  "any  one 
of  them  :  but  by  ftature  2  and  3  Ed.  Vl.  c.  24.  he  is 
now  indiftabie  in  the  county  where  the  party  died. 
And,  by  ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  ftroke  or 
poifoning  be  in  England,   and  the  death  upon  the 
fea  or  out  of  England,  or  vice  verfa,  the  offenders, 
and  their  acceffories,  may  be  indifted  in  the  county 
where  either  the  death,  poifoning,  orltroke,  fhall  hap- 
pen. And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where 
treafon  is  committed  out«of  the  realm,  it  may  be  in- 
quired of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king 
fliall  dircft,  in  purfuance  of  flatutes  26  Hen.  VIII, 
c.  13.33.;  Hen.  VI H.  c.  23  35, ;  Hen.  VIII,  c.  2. 
5.  6.     Edw.  VI.  c.  I  I.   And  counterfeiters,  wafhers, 
or  minifhers,  of  the  current  coin,  together  with  all- 
manner  of  felons  and  their  acceffories,  may,  by  fta- 
tute 26  Hen.  VIII.   c.  6.  (confirmed  and  explained 
by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIIL  c.  26.  §  75.  76.)  be  in- 
difted and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if  committed  in 
any  part  of  Wales,  before  thejufticesof  gaol-delivery 
and  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  adjoining  county  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  king's  writ  runneth  :  that  is,  at  pre- 
fent in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop  ;  and  not,  as 
it  fhould  feem,  in  the  county  of  Chefler  or  Mon- 
mouth: the  one  being  a  county  palatine  where  the 
king's  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of  Wales, 
in  26  Hen.  VIII-    Murders  alfo,  whether  committed' 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  virtue  of  the 
flatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
by  the  king's  fpecial  commiffion  in  any  fhire  or  place 
in  the  kingdom.    By  ftatute  10  and  11  W.  IIL 
c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes,  commit- 
ted in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in- 
any  county  in  England.    Offences  againft  the  black 
aft,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried, 
in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
fecutor.   So  fel  nies,  in  deJ'roying  turnpikes,  or  works 
upon  navigable  rivers,  erefted  by  authority  of  par- 
liament,   may,  by  ftatutes  8  Geo.  II.   c.  20.  and' 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any- 
adjacent  county.     By  ftaiute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  .plun- 
dering or  flealing  from  any  veffe)  in  diflrefs  or  wreck- 
ed) or  breaking  any  fhip  contrary  to  iz  Ann.  ft.  2V 
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ifttrent,  c.  i8.  maybe  profecuted  either  m  the  county  where 
—^r^  the  fa£l  is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoin- 
ing; and  if  committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  ad- 
joining Engllfh  county  :  by  which  is  underftood  to  be 
meant,  fuch  Englift  county  as,  by  the  ftatute  26 
Hen.  VIII.  above  mentioned,  had  before  a  concur- 
rent jurifdiftion  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.  Fe- 
lonies committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  burning  or  de- 
ftroying  the  king's  (hips,  magazines,  or  (lores,  may,  by 
ftatute  12  Geo  III.  c.  24.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  or  in  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  committed.  By  flatute  13  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
mifdemeanors  committed  in  India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  or  indiftment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  England  ;  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
witnefTes  by  commiflion,  and  tranfmitting  their  depo- 
fjtions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general,  all  offences  muft 
be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in  the  county  where 
the  faft  is  committed.  Yet  if  larciny  be  committed  in 
one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into  another,  the 
offender  may  be  indiifted  in  either ;  for  the  offence  is 
complete  in  both.  Or  he  may  be  indifted  in  England 
for  larciny  in  Scotland,  and  carrying  the  goods  with 
him  into  England,  or  vice  verfa  ;  or  for  receiving  in 
one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods  that  have  been 
ftolen  in  another.  But  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the 
like,  he  can  only  be  indifted  where  the  faft  was  ac- 
tually committed :  for  though  the  carrying  away  and 
keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of  the  original 
taking,  and  is  therefore  larciny  in  the  fecond  county, 
yet  it  Is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdldion. 
And  if  a  perfon  be  indicted  in  pne  county  for  larciny  of 
goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
vided,  or  (lands  mute,  he  (hall  not  be  admitted  to  his 
clergy  ;  provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with 
fuch  circumftances  as  would  have  oufted  him  of  his  cler- 
gy by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous  to  the  year 
1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  former- 
ly to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  Ignoramus  ;  or, 
We  knovir  nothing  of  It:  intimating,  that  though  the 
fadls  might  poffibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
^to  them.  But  now  they  affert  in  Engllfh  more  ab- 
folutely,  Not  a  true  hill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not  found:  and  then  the  party  is  difcharged  without 
farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefh  bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fa- 
tjsfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  endorfe 
upon  it,  *'  A  true  bill  anciently,  Billa  vera.  The 
indictment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party 
Hands  indldled.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there  muft  at  leail 
twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  fo  tender  is  the  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjefts,  that  no  man 
can  be  convifted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi- 
tal offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  ;  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  lead  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  tirft  place,  affenting 
to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit 
jury  of  twelve"  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  affent,  it  is  a 
good  prefentment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indlclment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deli- 
vered into  court. 

Indidments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fufficlent  cer. 
W  166. 
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tainty.    By  ftatute  \  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  Indi{amentslndl<a;m 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  furname,  and  addi- 
tion of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.    The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afcer- 
tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which  the 
faft  was  committed  :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indlftment, 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  court; 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venust 
but  as  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  faft.  But 
foraetimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
is  any  limitation  in  point  of  tiriie  affigned  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  offenders;  as  by  the  ftatute  7  Will.  III. 
c.  3.  which  enads,  that  no  profecution  ftiall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mentioa- 
ed  (except  an  affaflinatlan  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king), unlefs  the  bill  of  Indiftment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted: and.  In  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.    The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty;  and  in  fome  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how- 
ever fynonymous  they  may  fcem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.    Thus,  in  treafon,  the  fa6ls  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
"  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance ;"  anciently, 
proditorie  et  contra  ligeantite  fiia  debitum  ,•"  elfe  the  in- 
diftment  is  void.     In  Indidments  for  murder,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indifted  "  murdered,'* 
not  «  killed"  or  "  flew,"  the  other  ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mur- 
dravit.    In  all  indidments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
"  felonioufly,"  felonic^e,  muft  be  ufed;  and  for  burg- 
laries alio,  burglariter,  or,  in  Englifti,  *<  burglarloufly 
and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the  intent.    In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuity  or  "  ravlfhed,"  is  neceffary,  and  muft 
not  be  exprcfftd  by  any  periphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  Clime  certain.    So  in  larclnies  alfo,  the  wor^sfe- 
lonice  cepit  et  afportavit,  "  felonioufly  took  or  carried 
away,"  are  neceffary  to  every  indldment  ;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indidments 
for  muider,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  ftiould 
in  general  be  expreffed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature  :  but  If  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma- 
terial ;  for  that  is  apparently  fufficlent  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.    Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,  is  abfolutely  cut  off,  there  fuch  defcription  is 
needlefs.     Laftly,  in  indidments,  the  value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubjed  or  inftrument  of  the  offence 
muft  fometimes  be  expreffed.    In  indidments  for  lar- 
ciiaes  this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larciny;  and  whether  intitled  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy.    In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is 
neceffary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  It  is  committed 
is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.    For  the  manner 
ofprocefs  upon  an  indldment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  jufticiary  to  ftand  tiiaJ.  See  Law, 
Part  III.  n°  clxxxvi.  44. 
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Plea  to  IffDiCTMP.ffT.    See  PtEA., 

INDIES,  Eail  and  Weft.  See  Iudia  and  Ame- 
RICA,  and  Plates  CCLIV.  CCLV. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  ittdtgena,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  born  or  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  thisfenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
polition  to  Exotic 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coc- 
lion  of  the  food  in  the  ftomach.    See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  arc  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
nification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods  in  general  ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de- 
migods, or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  afcribed  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  protedlors  of  particular 
cities.  Laftly,  others  hold  tndigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  genitus  or  in  loco  degens,  or  from  inde  and  ago,  for 
dego,  "  I  live,  I  inhabit ;"  which  laft  opinion  feems  the 
moil  probable. 

In  effeft  it  appears,  i .  That  thefe  tndigetes  were  alfo 
calltd  local  gods  fdii  locales  J,  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.  2.  The  tndigetes  were  ordinarily  men  dei- 
fied, who  indeed  were  in  elFeft  local  gods,  being 
efteemed  the  proteilors  of  thofe  places  where  they 
were  deified  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are 
very  confiftent.  3.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with  indigetes, 
as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg.  i.  ver.  498.  '  Dii patrii, 
indigetes."  4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vefta,  ^neas,  Romulus, 
ail  the  gods  of  Italy ;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays 
Sei  vlus ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  Is  true,  we  meet 
with  Jupiter  indiges  :  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  ^neas, 
rot  tlie  great  Jupiter;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  in  which  laft  fcnfeServiusalfures  us,  indiges  comes 
from  the  Latin  in  diis  ago,  '*  I  am  among  the  gods." 

Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more 
celebrated,  nor  more  extenfively  worftiipped,  than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
fmall  blanches  of  the  Indigofera  TinSoria.  See  the 
next  article. 

IIMDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  PapiUonaoaa.  The  calyx  is  patent;  the 
carina  of  the  corolla  furniftied  with  a  fubulated  patu- 
lous fpur  on  each  fide ;  the  legumen  is  linear. — 
There  are  five  fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  tindoria,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  from  which  the  Indigo 
dye  is  made.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From  this  root  iflues 
a  fingle  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame  thick  nefs,  about  two 
feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody,  covered 
vrith  a  batk  flightly  fplit,  of  a  grey  aHi-colour  towards 
the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  rcddifti  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide. 
The  leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of 
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an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  furrowed  tadlgofert. 

above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under-fide,  and  con- 
ne6led  by  a  very  ftiort  peduncle.  From  about  one  third 
of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a  dozen  to  15,  but 
deftitute  of  fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the  midft  of 
each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fown  in  little 
fu  rrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot's  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poffiblc.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  ftioot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
pruning- knives  ;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  ;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrtfti.  As  this  plant  fooii 
exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  ic  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diftlnguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  bayard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufually  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 
The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils  ;  the  fecond 
fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  mod  expofed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infecl 
frequently  found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  *♦  tliat  the  planters  of  in- 
digo go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined." 

This  produdtion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fliaklng  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeplng-vat,  which 
is  a  Lirge  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  Is  then  turned,  to  let  the  watfr  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub. 
The  fteeplng-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  frefh  plant? 
may  be  thrown  in;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  poundlng-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  13 
the  obje£l  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  ufclefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effedl  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions. 
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Indigofcra.  If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,  the  part 
,^  <r—  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufficiently  feparated 
from  the  fait,  would  be  loft,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
th€  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination;  and  the  fait  re- 
af^ing  on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermenta- 
tion, that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents 
are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  altera- 
tions that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution 
which  the  w^orkmtn  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  velTel.  When  they  per- 
ceive that  the  coloured  particles  colleft  by  feparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fliaking  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. — - 
Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  different  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  m.uddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  O.ill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker 
confidence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes 
its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  wafliing,  to  give  a  bluifh  colour  to 
linen:  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  v.ater- colours  ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft- Indies ;  In 
modern  times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of  it,  fuccelTively  attempted  at  diffe- 
rent places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  CaroHna,  St  Do- 
mingo, and  M'.xico.  That  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Guatimala  Indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is 
the  moll  perfedl  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Eaft- Indies,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del,  at  Pondichery,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  worft  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards.  The  lineft  is  prepared  on  the  coaft 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpeclally  in 
the  ifland  of  Java;  but  this  laft,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to 
float  on  the  furface  of  water  ;  its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
very  dark  blue  inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  fpark- 
iing,  efpeclally  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
diffolving  a  little  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor ;  but  if  otherwife,  will 
feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  fire;  for  the 
pOre  indigo  will  be  entirely  confiimed,  while  the  ex- 
traneous particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  ind'go 
j8  much  more  fubjf  A  lo  adulteration  than  fuch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets  ;  as  the  afhes  or  dirt  with 
which  It  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  feparate  from  the 
pure  colouring  fubilance  v/hen  ftanding  in  h  liquid 
itate,  as  it  muft  always  do  before  the  moifture  Is  eva- 
porated :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  adul- 
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terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in  ftrata 
of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpeciers, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be- 
ings eqwal  or  alike. 

The  ufnal  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or 
into  geimfes  ;  thofe  genera  into  /pedes  ;  and  thofe  /pe- 
des into  indi-vidttals. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficlans — A  thing' 
is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  indi-vi/ible j  that  is  a  fimple  be- 
ing, and  confifts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di- 
vided. Thus,  God  is  indi-vi/ible  in  all  refpefts ;  as  is 
alfo  the  human  mind  ;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements  or  prin- 
ciples into  which  anybody  or  figure  may  be  ultimatelv 
refolved;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall:  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confiil  of^points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fi- 
milar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  In  law,  any  thing  written  on  the 
back  of  a  deed  ;  as  a  receipt  for  money  received. 

There  is  likewife  an  indor/ment,  by  way  of  affign- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfou's  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  HlNDosTAN,  proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.     See  Hindostan. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  a  confe- 
quence  drawn  from  feveral  propofitions  or  principles 
firft  laid  down.    See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  n°  32. 

Induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
man in  poffeflion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
Indu£lion  Is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bifhop 
to  the  arch-deacon,  who  ufually  iffues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  poflcffion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolHng  a 
bell,  or  the  hke;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  parifhioiiers  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficicnt  certainty  of  their  new  ralnifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  inveiti- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inltiiir. 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  inftituted,  and  indudied  into  a  redtory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  pofTef- 
fion  ;  and  is  called  in  law  per/ona  tmper/onata^  ox  par/on 
imparfonee. 

INDULGENCES,  In  the  Romifh  church,  are  a 
remillion  of  the  punifhment  d«e  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  Pur* 
gatory. 

According  to  the  doftrlne  of  the  Romifh  church, 
all  the  good  worka  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  neceffary  towards  their  own  juftification, 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrlft,  in  one  inexhauftible  ireafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fuccefTors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.    Such  iadulg<;nces  were  firft  invented. 
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in  the  nth  century,  by  Urbah  II.  as  a  t-ecompetice 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for  that 
-purpofe;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  beftowed  on 
luch  as  gave  n:\oney  fot  accomplifhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftru£lure  of  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  publiflied  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remiffion,  to  all  fuch  as  (hould  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.  Finding  the  project  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  eleftor  of  Mentz,  and  archbifhop  of  Magde- 
burg, the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  higheft  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  beft 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul- 
gences was  as  follows :  "  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  moft  holy  paflion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, 
that  of  his  bleffed  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
moft  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  iirft  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgreflions,  andexceifes,  how 
enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  reftiit  to 
you  all  puniQiment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory  on 
their  account ;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  poffelTed  at 
baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  puniih- 
ment  (hall  be  fhut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  fhall  be  opened :  and  if  you  fhall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences 
defcribed  their  benefits  and  the  neceflity  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoft  in- 
credible. If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpeft  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  thechett,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afcend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoffible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  punlftiment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  erefted  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itfelf.  *'  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  novf,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  fatlter  out  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafc  fuch  benefits,"  &c. 

Jt  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contri- 
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buted  not  a  little  to  the  firft  reformation  of  religion  InduTt 


in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de- 
claim againft  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after- 
wards againft  indulgences  themfelves :  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power :  however,  they  ftill  carry  on  a  great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur- 
chafed at  two  rials  a  piece,  and  fometimcs  more. 

The  pope  like  wife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confefTor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope.    Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vercign  princes  in  the  Romifh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic 
fanftion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1516, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bifhop- 
rics,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  indult 
for  the  biihoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Muntter  ;  and 
in  1668  the  fame  pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,   and  the  Netherlands.     The  cardinals  like- 
wife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between 
pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,  which 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their 
eledlion.    By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free 
difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewife  to  beftow  a  benefice  in  commett' 
dam, 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hikdos- 
TAN  and  India. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
affeft  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  funftions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial  ;  the  former  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

Natural  Inebriants,  are,  I.  Opium  ;  in  ufe  all  over  the 
caft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cuftom,  fwallow 
a  drachm.  2.  Peganum  harmala,  Syrian  rue.  The  feeds 
are  fold  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  thefe,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  the  Turkifli  emperor  Solyman  kept 
himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Maflacof  the  Turks,  orbangue 
of  the  Perfians  ;  prepared  from  the  duft  of  the  male- 
flower  of  hemp,  or  from  the  lesves.  4.  Bangue  of 
the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibifcus  fabdarififa. 
5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecies  of  the  datura,  or  thorny 
apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Roots 
of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyofcyamus  phyfaloides. 
9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade.  10.  Leaves  of 
E  £  2  milUoil, 


Inebriants. 
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Inertia  ni  ill  foil,  are  ufed  by  theDalekarliansto  render  their  beer 
'nlai  c  intoxicating.  1 1 .  Tobacco,  and  feveral  others  kfs  ma- 
'"  terial  are  mentioned;  fuch  as  clary,  faffron,  and  darnel. 

Artificial  Inehr'tmts,  are  fermented  liquors  from  fari- 
naceous feeds  ;  wines,  and  fpirits  drawn  by  diftillation. 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  neftar  of  the  gods,  and  the 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  contmonly  called  nepen- 
thes;  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  pro- 
duced their  inchantments. 

I>nERTIA.  of  Matter,  in  philofophy,  is  defined 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  paflive  principle  by  which 
bodies  perfilt  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  imprefiiiig  it,  and  refill  as 
much  as  ihey  are  refifwd.  It  is  alfi)  delined  by  the 
fame  auchor  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  ftate.    See  Mechanics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  aftuaily 
exiftiiig. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  In  ejfe, 
and  a  thing  in  pojfe :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  poJJ'e,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  efe,  that  is,  has  a  real  be- 
ing CO  injlaiiti ;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  belt 
but  a  poffibility. 

INFALISTACIO,  an  ancient  punifhment  of  fe- 
lons, by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fands, 
cullomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fom.e  writers,  that  infalijlatus  did  imply  fome  capital 
punifliment,  by  expofuig  the  malefador  upon  tht  fands 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away  ;  of  which  cuftom, 
it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However  the  pe- 
nalty feems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falefc, 
or  falefia,  which  figniiied  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fea-fhore. 
Cotnmi/ttfeloniam  ob  quam  fuit  fufpenfusy  utlegatus,  yel  alio 
modo  morti  damnatus,  &c.  vd  apud  Dover  infalillatus, 
aptid  Southampton  fubmerfus,  See. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
ftants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope  ;  though,  in  fad,  they  them- 
felves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun- 

Gil. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  firft  part  of  life.— Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  be- 
gin to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty.— Ana- 
tomy difcovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfeftion  on  the  human  frame  ;  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
difproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
fundtions  which  in. future  life  they  arc  defigned  to  per- 
form. The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad- 
vanced life  ;  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo. 
The  bile  is  very  inert  ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  lent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 
k  proportion  than  in  adults.    Though  thefe  circum- 
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ftances  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  impcr-  Infant 
fedlion  attending  them  fubjedls  this  age.  to  many  in- 
juries and  dangers  from  which  a  more  perfe<ft  ftate  is 
exempted.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  in  his  Ejfays  Med. 
and  Exp.  that  of  all  the  children,  who  are  born  alive, 
two  thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old." 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  moft  fubjedl  to  nervous  diforders ;  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpedts  obfcure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  takf;n  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, is  fuddenly  affeded  by  a  variety  of  accident* 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to  gain  aur 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  embarrafl'ment 
arifes  to  the  pradlitioner  from  hence  ;  for  the  diforders 
in  this  ftate  are  generally  acute,  Itfs  complicated  than 
thofe  in  adults,  and  are  more  cafily  difcovered  than  is 
generally  apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.    See  Infancy. 

Inf.ants,  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  fwadled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  pradifed  by  the  moderns.  The  Jews 
circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8tli 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olive — of  a  daugh- 
ter, with  wool.  The  infant  was  waflied  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil — by  the  Spartans  with  wine  ;  it 
was  then  dreffed,  and  la'd  in  a  baficet,  or  on  a  fliield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongft  the  Spar- 
tans. At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire, 
and  the  mother's  relations  fent  prefents.  The  Greek* 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans 
on  the  ninth  :  The  naming  was  attended  with  facri- 
fices  and  other  demonftrations  of  joy.  The  maternal 
office  of  fuckling  their  own  children  was  never  decli- 
Hed,  when  circumftances  would  permit.  How  much 
different  is  this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved 
by  modern  mothers,  a  dehcacy  which  to  the  child  is 
cruelty  !  The  40th  day  was  a  day  of  folemsity  for  the 
mother.  The  names  of  children  were  regillered  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    See  Register. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  infants, 
fee  Exposing. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  In  the  ftreets  by 
means  of  a  fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil-» 
dren  into  peace  : — The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  Uopf^oyvKuov,  a  fort  of  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  law,  is  a  perfon  under  21  years  of  age  } 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  va- 
rious. 

1.  In  ^ri»j»/a/ matters.  The  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdemeanours  ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  .the  like  i  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omiflion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high 
way,  and  other  fimilar  offences  ;  for,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  requires. 
But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace, 
a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full- Colc^ 
grown  are  at  leaft  as  liable  as  others  to  commit)  ;  for 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fufFer,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of  zi. 
c  With. 
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with  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  ftlll  more 
minute  and  circumfpe£l  ;  dilllnguKhlng  with  greater 
nicety  the  feveral  degrees  of  age  and  difcretion.  By 
the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
eftabliihed  for  the  age  of  poffible  difcretion,  when  firlt 
the  underftanding  might  open  :  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  atas  pubertati  proxima,  in 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  the  dubious  ftage  of  difcretion  :  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofrd  innocent,  of  any  ca- 
pital crime  which  he  in  fact  committed..  But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  Hands,  and  has  ftood  at  leaft  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  con- 
trailing  guilt,  is  not  fo  much  meafured  by  years  and 
days,  as  by  the  ttrength  of  th«  delinquent's  under- 
Handing,  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  1 1  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14  ;  and  in 
thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  malltia  fupplet  dtlatem. 
Under  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  ftlony ;  for  then  a  felonious  difcretion  is 
almoll  an  impoflibihty  .in  nature  :  but  at  eight  years 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alfo,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  lhall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  dol'ta 
in  capaxf  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
doli  capax,  and  could  difcern  between  good  and  evil, 
he  may  be  convifted  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of 
13  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  miftrefs :  and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  aftually  hanged  ;  becaufe  it  ap- 
peared upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed  ;  which  hiding 
manifefted  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  difcretion 
to  difcern  between  good  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
inftance  in  the  laft  century,  where, a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  Firing  two  barns  ;  and, 
it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord- 
ingly. Thus  alfo,  in  very  modern  times,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  was  convidled  on  his  own  confeffion  of 
murdering  his  bedfellow  ;  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of  a  mifchievous  difpofition  ; 
and,  as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might 
commit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unanimoufly  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a 
proper  fubjeft  of  capital  puniihment.  But,  in  all 
fiich  cafes,  the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to 
fupply  age,  ought  to  be  flrong  and  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  and  contradiftion. 

2.  In  c'lHjil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purpofes.  A  male  at  i  2  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
©f  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  eonfent  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  may  choofe  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difcie- 
fcion  be  attually  proved,  may  make  his  leftament  of  his 
perfonal  eftatc;  at  17  may  be  an  executor;  and  at  21 
lis  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  alicnehis  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage;  at  nine  is  intitled 
•o  dower;  at  12  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  eonfent  or  difagree  to  mairiage,  and,  ifpioved, 
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to  have  fufficlent  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  peiTonal  Infant; 
eftate  ;  at  1  4  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian;  at  17  may  be  executrix ;  and  at  21 
may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lands.  So  that  full  ige 
in  male  or  female  is  z  1  years,  which  age  is  conjplcied 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  peif  )r,'s 
birth  ;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  (lyl.  d  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  an:i  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjeft  to  pt-rp.-iual  guardiin- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  n'lji  conve,n[j'ent  in  manum 
viri :  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away  in 
procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  well  as 
malts,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years  Thus  by  the 
conititution  of  different  kingdoms,  tins  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  pr.jitivi,  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point;  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conltitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vtgejimum  primum,  et  eo  ufque  ju- 
venes  fub  tutelam  reponunt );  but  in  Naples  perfons  are 
of  full  age  at  18  ;  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, not  till  30  ;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges  ;  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  a£l:s.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  protedion,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwifc:  but  he  may  fue  either  by~ 
his  guardian,  or  prochein  a7ny,  his  next  friend  who  is. 
not  his  guardian.  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  ifndertake  the  infant's  caufe  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  atny^ 
inllitutes  a  fuit  in  equity  againtl  a  fraudulent  guar- 
dian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  fhall  lofe- 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  negleft  of  demanding  his 
right  ;  nor  fliall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  im- 
puted to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  oan  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  aft,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contraft,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  ftill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions 
part  of  which  were  juft  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affume  at  differ- 
ent ages:  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates  ;  but  infant- truftees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direAion  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
eftates  thty  hold  in  truit  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfon 
as  the  court  fhall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  true,, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  aft:  yet  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenfes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence  :  it  permits  an  infant  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejefted  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  either  fuffer  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
comes  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bifliop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete  ;  for, 
when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  grudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
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any  reafon ;  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  his  agreement.  It  is,  far- 
ther, generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  2  i,  can  make 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  fome 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indentures,  for  feven  years;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guari^ian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
Laftly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contraft  that  will  bind  him:  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  necelfary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceffaries  ;  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  inftrudlion,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fonsand  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
tldeft  ;  the  princes  being  called  infantes.,  and  the  prin- 
ce (fes  infantas.' 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body 
of  foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re- 
giments.— The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
riifantas  of  Spain,  who,  rinding  that  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  affembled  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with 
them  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me- 
mory of  this  event,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  foot-foldiers, 
who  were  not  before  held  in  much  confideration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  iNFANTRTy  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  fliields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Light-Armed  Infantry.,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigned  for  fliirmifhes,  and  for  lighting  at  a  diilance. 
Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

Light  iNFJNTRi-y  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp- 
equipage  to  carry,  and  thtir  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
flecp  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  light  cavalry,  there  Ihould  be  light  infantry. 
They  Ihould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Moft  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  Infantry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifh  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whofe  fta- 
ticn  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  be  difabufed. — The  word  infa- 
tuate comes  from  the  Latin  fattius  "  fool of  fari, 
"  to  fpeak  out,"  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
fKOj  whence  farm,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vates 
in  Latin,  or  praphet  In  Englifh  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  their  prophets  or  priefts  ufed  to  be  felzed  with  a 
kind  of  madntfs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  prediftions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  mfatuatt^  who  fan- 
cied they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus^  had  appeared  to  them. 
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INFECTION,  araor.g  phyficians.     See  Gonta- 

GION. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  folemnity  of 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  fubjed;  to  the  purchafer, 

INFERIiE,  facrifices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Dii  ManeSf  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
illuftrious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation  or  perfon  whofe 
memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con- 
fided of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic^ 
tims,  variety  of  balfamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  vidlims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  ge- 
nerally of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times 
they  facrificed  flaves  or  captives  :  But  what  a  fliock- 
ing  view  does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and 
human  blood,  could  fatisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to  an 
human  foul !  The  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and 
barren.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  offered  were 
holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were, ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inferia  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthellerion.  The  whole  of 
this  article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and, the  Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBULATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
ftom  among  the  Romans  to  infibulate  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  preferve  their  voices  :  for  this  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  retradling  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  Injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepotterous  venery  :  ferving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  leaft  to  their  ablHties.  It 
appears  by  fome  paffages  in  Martial,  that  a  lefs  decent 
ufe  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans :  for  fome  ladies  of  diftinftlon,  it  feems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  practice.  Cel- 
fus,  a  chafte  author,  fayslnfibulatlon  wasfometimesprac* 
tifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  deftroys 
it  more  than  the  filly  praAIce  this  operation  feems  in- 
tended to  prevent.  This  pra6tice  is  not  perhaps  hke- 
ly  to  be  revived;  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  fuffered 
in  his  conftitution  by  prepofterous  venery,  fliould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fliould  be  inchned  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus :  The  flcln  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  fides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  retra£t 
itlclf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  flcin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  muft  make  the 
marks  farther  ;  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  fliow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula  :  then 
pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  flcin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  ;  taking  care 
to  move  it  evcy  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo- 
rations are  cicatrifed :  this  being  effcfted,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula  ;  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  furgeon  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  fo 
different  purpofes.     In  the  preient  cafe,  the  fibuli 
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J  feems  to  mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the 
hdelity.  cQuntry  people  put  through  the  nofes  of  fwine. 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are 
not  baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.    See  Deist. 

INFIDELITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  want 
of  faith  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  fuhjeft  or  tranfaftion. 

Religious  Inpidelitt  fignifles  a  difbelief  of  Chriftia- 
nity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  elegant  modern  Ef- 
fayill  *)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  devifed  with  a 
16.  view  to  acquire  diftindlion,  there  is  none  eafier  than 
that  of  profefling  a  difbelief  of  the  eftablifhed""  religion. 
That  which  fliocks  the  feelings  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  notice  ;  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufually  confident,  they  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  oracular  and  decifive,  as  induces  the 
fimpleto  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attraA  the  eyes  of  fpeftators,  and 
this  will  fufRciently  anfwer  the  purpofe  oi  many  among 
the  profeffed  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  filly  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixin^^  their  eyes  on  fome  half-learned  and 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  infinuations 
againll  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facrament.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk- 
ers, if  they  were  to  rccoUett,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  vileft,  but  the  moil  llupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  poflible  pi;r- 
ftction. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  mud  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
converfation.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  very 
humane,  judicious,  and  learned  man,  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Chritlianity  :  if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recoiled  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties  ;  and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro- 
pagate his  fcepticifm,  he  will  aflc  himftlf  thefe  que- 
itions  :  *'  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubc  of 
cannot  pofTibly  be  true  ?  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  ?  Is  not  the  difturbing  of  any 
long-ertablifiied  civil  conftitution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bloodfhed,  and  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it 
ferve  my  country  to  introduce  difcontent  of  any  fpecies? 
May  not  thofe  innovations  in  religion,  which  difcon- 
tent may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed  by  frenzy  and  fanaticifra  ?  Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  crufh 
oppofilion  and  to  exterminate  Chrillianity,  ilill  am  I 
certain  that  I  ad,  in  this  inftance,  like  a  good  member 
of  fociety  ?  For  is  not  this  fyftem,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  friendly  to  fociety  ?  I  mi\ft  confefs  it  ;  its 
greateft  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  ah-eady 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
ixitereiled  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  Is  it  for. 
my  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  ?  I 
wiU  Qot  deceive  myfelf :  my  motive,  I  fufped,  is  of 
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another  kind ;  for  do  I  read  thofe  books  which  have  'nfidelitjr. 
been  already  written  to  fatisfy  fimilar  doubts  ?  No-  ^— — v~--^ 
thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  than  ray 
credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  thiri  fort, 
which  tends  to  difturb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  co- 
pious fource  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  mult  be  pro- 
nounced extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  dldates  of  natural  religion.  I  fhall  a£l  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyftem  whofe  beneficial  influence  1  feel  and  con- 
fefs, and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  ellablilhed, 
and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diilrefs  with  the 
fweetelt  confolations,  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
ftate  of  exiilence.  At  ail  events,  I  fhall  have  the 
fatitfadlion  of  having  commanded  myfelf  fo  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow- creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in- 
dulging a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  ihort-lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuperior  wifdom  which  I  feem  10 
arrogate. 

I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author),  that 
all  writers  againll  Chrillianity,  however  they  mav  af- 
fe£l  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  p'hilo- 
fohpy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  aduated  by  vani* 
ty  and  wickednefs  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean> 
felfiih,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpcft  unjullifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifchievous.  Their 
mialice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolilh  fophiftry 
of  their  arguments ;  but,  if  ever  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives 
and  the  probable  confequences  of  their  endeavours,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  fe- 
cial union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor.  Perfecucioa 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufe,  and  his  pre 
per  puniflinvsnt  is  contempt. 

It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  charafter  of  a 
man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  prob:ibly  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  aftions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  bcHeve.  But,  if  that  Ihouid  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  aO.,  as  very  v,  ife  ancf  very  greaC 
men  have  ailed,  in  paying  a  refpedful  deference  to  the 
avowed  conviction  of  others.  The  molt  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  abfijrd  and  hurtful  fytlem,  but  affiited  in 
all  its  ceremonies  as  prieils.  Even  Socrates,  who  evi- 
dently entertained  fome  notions  adequate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  one  great  and  fupreme  Being,  yet  thought 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owtd  to  his  country,  fo  far  to 
conform  to  the  wretched  eilablifhment,  as  to  order  it> 
his  dying  words  a  facrifice  to  iiifculapius.  This  ex- 
ternal conformity  to  tiie  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  confoimded  with  hypocrify.  If  indeed  ii  is  carried 
to  extremes,  or  zealoully  afiecled,  it  certainly  is  very 
blameable  and  contemptible  deceit  ;  but  while  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it  ought 
to  be  called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  tha 
majority,  arifing  from  humiti'y,  and  from  a  dcfire  tj 
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Infidelity,  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  to  continue 
an  innocent  and  ufeful  fyfteai,  which  has  and  will  al- 
ways greatly  contribute  to  Itflfen  the  quantity  and  de- 
gree both  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil. 

The  eaiieft,  after  all,  or  at  lead  the  mod  effeAual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  charafter,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  wifh  to  appear.  But  belief,  you  will  fay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap- 
,  pears  incredible.  But  let  me  aflc  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  onc€  and 
at  a  glance  perfuaded  yourlelf,  that  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  therafelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  fcriptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  obje£tions,  they  read  objections, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  objedlions  often  originate.  They  alfo  wifh 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there- 
fore eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fentirnents  of  the 
■order.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  ;  but  to  modefl.  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  lead  them  to  wifli  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  fugged  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
convi6lion. 

The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furdy  our 
blindnefs  and  imperfections  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  reafonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admiflion.  Sin- 
cere endeavours,  feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas  !  a  tine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofopher,  would  be 
adiamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Tedament 
in  his  pofTtffion.  There  is  fcatcely  any  vicious  a£t,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blufli. 

**  A  modeft  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one 
fhould  think,  dived  himfdf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foli- 
loquy  :  *  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  mifery.  Under  the  immediate  prefTure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
fenfe  of  rehgion.  Fechng  this  didindlive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  difcover  to  what  ob- 
jedt,  and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myfelf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyltem  of  religion  already 
tdablifhed,  and  which  has  been  edablidied  in  the  moll 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years.  I 
refolve  to  examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpeft  from  its 
antiquity  and  univerfality .  Many  difF.cuIties  appear 
on  the  fird  infpedtion.  My  reafon  is  often  dartled,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  ^But  I  will  not  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I  refleCl,  that  2000  years  is  a  vad 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du- 
ring that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo- 
crites ?  It  could  not  have  been.  Can  the  underdand- 
£ng  of  a  poor  individual,  juft  come  into  the  world,  and 
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hatdly  knowing  where  he  is,  ootnpreliend  on  intykJou  hfm 
an  objedl  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  .make  the  mighty  ^"^"'^ 
difcovery  which  has  efcaped  million-s  of  the  wifed  and 
mod  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  fuppoiiag  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  latt  the  only  ho- 
ned man  who  will  confefs  it  ?  I  arei  a<ham>ed  to  avow 
fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I  rejedl  what 
they  received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  expreffive 
language  of  my  conduft.  Pride,  1  fear,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  my  fcepticifm  ;  and  humility  mud  form  the 
bafis  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  prefumption, 
and  rejetl  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolifh  philofophy. 
Shall  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  fliadow,  and 
never  continueth  in  one  day,  prefumc  to  pronounce  de- 
cifively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  has  fcarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  againd  a  fy- 
dem  which  has  drong  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  divine  original,  which  is  mod  ufeful  and  comfortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion 
of  mankind  during  almod  20  centuries  ?  No,  it  is  the 
fird  wifdom  to  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief, 
but  fome  of  thole  exceffive  and  irregular  enjoyments, 
which  would  dedroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  I  may 
polTibly  gain  a  glory  and  a  happinefs  which  diall  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity." 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end  ;  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a  parte  pojl  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  injinitum  a  parte 
ante,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no  be- 
ginning. 

Invinite  ^antities.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  aflignable  quan- 
tities, does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
neaily  examine  this  notion,  we  fhall  find  that  fuch  mag- 
nitudes are  not  equal  among  themlelves,  but  that  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  fohdity;  all  of  which  are 
quantitates fui  generis,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
confidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infi- 
nitely extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the 
fame  point ;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  begin- 
ning infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  fum  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity  ;  or,  as 
maybe  faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  pqflt 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  pad,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  ;  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubduftion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter 
the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one 
or  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  Imall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element, by  which 
any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
infinitely  fmall ;  and  is  generally  expreffed  by  two  or 
more  terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
red  J  which  being  negleded  as  of  no  importance,  the 
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remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  dlferetiie  of 
the  propojed  quantity.  The  terms  that  are  neglcAed  in 
leuce.  manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  than  the  other  t^rms  of 
the  element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  acceleration,  or  retardation,  of  the  gene- 
rating motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated;  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  exprefs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con- 
tinued uniform  :  therefore  thofe  differences  are  accu- 
rately in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  ovher  as  the  generating 
'  motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me- 
thod infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 
the  conclufions  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in- 
finitely fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux- 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 
See  GaAMMAR. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
infinite.     See  Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fickly  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
"\phich  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Fire, 
Flame,  Phlogiston,  &c. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
'rednefs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
■with  heat,  pain,  and  fymptoms  of  fever.  See(the/«- 
fubjoined  to)  Mkdicine. 
IntlaUmation  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  778. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in  and  flatus ;  of  Jlo, 
I  Mow  ;"  blowing  up,  the  zSt  of  ftretching  or  fill- 
ing any  flaccid  or  diltenfible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
"windy  fubllance. 

INFLt  CTED  RAYS.  See  InfleSed  Rays. 
INFLECTION,  called  alfo  a  diffraaion,  and  defec- 
'tlon,  in  optics,  is  a  property  of  light,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  ccmes  within  a  certain  diftance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it  ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  imperfeft  refle&ion  or  refradlion. 
See  Optics. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  of  Inflection,  in  the 
higher  geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  way 

Inflkction,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  decltnfion  and  conjug«tion. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat ;  to 
which  afl;rologer8  idly  afcrihe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemiflis  alfo,  who  to  this  afcribe  the  philofophers 
ftone,  tell  us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  ft?rs,  which,  in  their  paffage 
through  the  atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moift 
parts,  the  grcflcft  whereof  they  depofit  in  the  fands  and 
earths  where  they  fall ;  that  thefe,  filtrating  throut  h 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  defcend  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  thev  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  again 
to  the  furface  ;  and  in  their  afcent,  by  a  natiir:.!  kind 
of  fublimation,  as  they  find  eaiths  duly  oifpclec',  they 
-form  natural  bodits,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vege- 
'tables,  &c.  Thus,  it  is  pretended, ,  that  cliemiftry, 
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confiiling  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural  ope- 
rations, and  in  applying  active  principles  to  paffive  prin 
ciples,  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crown- office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
declaration.    See  Prosecution. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts;  firft,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fnhjedt ;  and  fecotidly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  forrner  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal 
ftatutes,  which  infliA  a  penalty  upon  conviction  of  the 
offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the  ftatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  fl:atute,  the  fuit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  lim.ited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any- 
common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  fince  the 
commifTion  of  the  offence  ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  for- 
feiture is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commiffion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  fn  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  firft,  thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed 
ex  officio  by  his  own  imir.ediate  officer,  the  attorney- 
general  :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fome  private  perfon  or  common  informer;  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  lourt 
of  king's  bench,  ufually  called  the  majler  of  the  cro-wn- 
ojjice,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  ftanding  officer  of  the 
public.  The  objefts  of  the  king's  own  profecutions, 
filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney  general,  are  pro- 
perly fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors.  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  diflurb  or  endanger  his  govertiment,  or  to  rnoleil  or 
affront  him  i.i  the  regular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func- 
tions. For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu- 
nifhingor  preventing  o£  which  a  moment's  delay  would 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  vi^ithout  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious application  to  any  other  tribunal  :  which  power, 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafeand  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magiflrate,  was 
originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution,  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due 
prefervatiort  of  all  its  parts.  The  objefts  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  mafler  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 
jedt,  are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riot?, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  immoralities  of  an  atro- 
cious kind,  not  peculiarly  tendinjj  to  difliirb  the  go- 
vernment (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft  public  animad- 
verfion.  And  when  an  information  is  filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  ex  offiicio,  it  muft  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of- 
fence arifes  :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  muft  refort  to  the  court  for  his  punifli- 
ment.  See  a  hiftory  and  vindication  of  this  mode  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv. 
P-  3^9'— 312. 
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informs  againft,  or  profecutes  in  any  of  the  king's 
courts,  thofe  that  offend  againft  any  law  or  penal  fta- 
tute.    See  Information. 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Every  corner  of  the  flreets  was  peflered  with 
fwarms  of  turbulent  rafcals,  who  made  it  their  conftant 
bufmefs  to  pick  up  ftories  and  catch  at  every  occafion  to 
accufe  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation  :  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  'SuKo^xvUt;  for  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  whom,  fee  the  article  SycoPHANT, 

Amongfl:  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
mandatores  and  delatores.  Thefe  played  into  each  other's 
hands  ;  the  former  marking  down  fuch  perfons  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor, 
and  the  other  profecuting  them.  What  tended  to  in- 
creafc  the  number  of  thefe  peftilent  fellows  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
effefts  of  the  perfons  convided.  Wicked  princes  re- 
warded and  countenanced  this  mifchievous  tribe ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  moft  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punidied  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  banifh- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
eonduft. 

INFRACTION,  (formed  from  In,  and  the  fupine 
o?  frango,  '*  I  break,")  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  fed  of  prede- 
ftlnarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them  the  means  necefiary  to  fave  themfelves,  if 
they  would  ;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they 
kold  that  God's  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfum,  af- 
ter his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence 
thereof ;  in  contradiftlnftionto  theSupR alapsarians. 

INFRA-scAPULARis,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

Infra  Spinatus,  in  anatomy.    See  Anatomy,  ibid. 

INFULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Romans  and  Grecian  priefts,  upon  the  head,  from 
which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a 
Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  iEneas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  facri- 
fice,  left  any  ill-boding  omen  ftiould  difturb  the  rites. 
The  infuls  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  vi£tims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
The  infula:  were  alfo  called  vilta:. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one- leaved  flowers 
as  refemble  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  tlie  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn 
out,  by  letting  them  ftcep  in  fome  convenient  fluid 
menftruum,  without  boiling  them  therein  ;  fince  boiling 
is  found  to  difiipate  the  finer  parts  of  many  bitter%nd 
aromatic  fubllances^  without  carefully  extrading  their 
medicinal  principles. 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pakr 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
refidence  of  the  emperors  ;  feated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charDaing.gro- 
fpca..  E.  Long.  8.  5,.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 
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INGENUOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  open,  Ing 

fair,  and  candid.  ,  1| 

Ingenuous,  (ingenuusj,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ° 
appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  flaves  :  for  the  children  of  the  iiberii, 
or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
ed libert'ini,  not  ingenui ;  this  appellation  of  ingenms 
being  referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera- 
tion. 

INGEST  A,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  aliment  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottifh  poet  who  flourifh- 
ed  towards  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defcendcd  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Fifefhire,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  went  to 
Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  into 
whofe  favour  he  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  ha- 
ving written  fundry  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other 
poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good  judges. 
He  joined  the  French  faftion  againft  the  Englifh;  and, 
in  fome  fkirmifties  preceding  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie, 
fo  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  After  the  lofs  of  that  day,  he  retired  into  Fife, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  his  favourite  ftudles  ;  and  in 
1548  pubhftied  at  St  Andrew's  his  noted  Complaint 
of  Scotland.  This  Is  a  well-written  work  for  the 
•time  ;  and  fliows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  to  have  been  well-fldlled  in  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  and  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. Unpubliftied  and  in  MS.  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confifting  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces. 
He  died  at  Culrofs  in  1554. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongcft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  univerfity 
and  a  handfome  church.  The  houfes  are'built  with, 
ilone,  and  the  ftreets  large.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,, 
in  E.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melted  down,  ani 
catt  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought.  ' 

INGRAFTING,  in  gardening.  See  Graft- 
ing. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofite  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fliameful,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  man  found  who  would  own  himfelf  guil- 
ty of  it  ;  and,  though  too  frequently  praftifed,  it 
is  fo  abhorred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  un- 
grateful perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capability 
of  ail  other  crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker,; 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good-natured.  (See  Gratitude).  However,  it  is 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  than  to  be 
wanting  in  charity  and  benevolence. 

Great  minds,  like  Heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with  doing  good  ; 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubje^as.  of  their  favours 
Are  barrea  in  ^eturoo 

^  II*; 
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atltuJe.  "i.  In  a  little  work  intitled  Friendly  Cautions  to 
Officers,  the  follovj-ing  atrocious  inftanceof  ingratitude 
is  related.  An  opulent  city  In  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there  :  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  w^ealthiell  merchants,  glad  to  fhow  their  hofpita- 
lily  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  cfFicerf,  in- 
viting them  to  their  houfes,  and  fliowing  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  defirable 
fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of 
it,  the  officer's  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  ;  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  caft  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  ;  and  too  fa- 
tally fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  return 
to  the  merchant's  mifplaced  friendfliip  !  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  ungenerous  aftion  was,  that  all  of- 
ficers ever  after  were  fliunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  peft  to  fociety :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  averfion  to  a  red  coat„ 

2.  We  read  in  Rapin's  Hiltory,  tr^at  during  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs 
Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  exerci-fe  of  bene- 
ficence, fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re- 
ward to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefadrefs ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fplrit  of  juftice  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  minifteis,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  recom- 
penfed  for  his  treachery,  while  fhe  was  burnt  alive  for 
Iier  charity  ! 

3.  The  following  Inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  Hiftory. —  Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham;  who  being  driven  to  abfcond,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  agalnft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter's  houfe  near  Shrewfbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
cxpeft  fecurity.  Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  king's 
proclamation  promifing  loool.  reward  to  him  that 
fhould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mafter  to  John 
Merton  high  (herifF  of  Shropfhire,  who  fent  him  un- 
der a  ftrong  guard  to  Salilbury,  where  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  be- 
headed. But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter;  for  demanding  the  loool.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  mafter's  blood.  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  it  him,  faying,  "  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  mafter,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged." 
He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughter,  his  eldeft 
fon  run  mad  and  died  In  a  hog-fty,  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  In  a 
fmall  puddle  of  water.  His  eldeft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy  whereof  Ihe  died. — Hjfi.  of  Eng.  8vo. 
■vol.  I.  p.  304. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
Hiftory.  , 
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^.  When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Celcne,  a  Inn;rajUucIe 
ciiy  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  re- 
fidence  In  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moft  y— — J 
opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  him  and  his  VU,  Herod 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  ?• 
him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the '^^""^^''^^ 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  furprifed  and  c,  17. 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  tlie  curiofrty  to 
inquire  to  what  a  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  thent 
to  his  fervice,  he  had  taken  an  exacl  account  of  them, 
and  that  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000 
talents  (about  25^,ccol.  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  daries  {about  1,700,000 1.  Sterling), 
wanting  ycoo.  All  tins  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fufficisnt  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  hiin  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered'Into  a  particular 
friendfhip  with  him,  but  declined  accepting  hisprefent. 
The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  off.'ra 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  In  his  army, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldell.  In  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  In  his  old  age  :  the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  underHand, 
that  It  was  a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  reft  of  his 
children.  Yet  this  Is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  his  humane  refledlion  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  "  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
100  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining  ;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  Inftability  of  human  things."  He 
might  have  found  another  fubjeft  of  refledion,  which 
would  have  more  juflly  merited  his  tears  and  alBIftlon, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  the  reproaches  he.deferved  for  being  the  inftru- 
ment  of  haftening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facilfice  in  an 
unjuft  and  unneceffary  war. 

5.  Bafilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  exercifing  himfelf  in  Zonor.  Afi\ 
hunting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great  ftag  W.  torn.  3. 
running  furloufly  againft  him,  faftened  one  of  the^'  ^55* 
branches  of  his  horns  in  the  emperor's  girdle,  and 
puUing  him  from  his  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dif- 
tance,  to  the  Imminent  danger  of  his  fife ;  which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew  his  fword 
and?  cut  the  emperor's  girdle  afunder,  which  dlfen- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
perfon.  But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  pains : 
"  He  was  fe^tenced  to  lofe  his  head  for  putting  his 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  ;"  and  fuftered 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  aftronomy,  fignlfies  the  fun's  enter- 
ing the  firft  fcruplc  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  figns, 
cfpeclally  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  t'*v  Ruffian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  50  In  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
fifh  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finland  In  the  fpring  and  autumn.  -  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pee 
terfburgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  Is  bounded  by  th- 
rlver  Nieva,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north ; 
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by  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft  and  {onth ;  and  by  journeys  I'hto  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  thofe  fnIi 

-  ■     ■         ■        '  .  _      .  .  II 


Livonia,  on  the  wtft. 

INGROSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law, 
is  one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  provifions  by 
vvholefale,  before  tfie  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Fore- 
stalling. 

It  alfo  lignifies  a  clerk  who  wi-ites  records  or  inftru- 
ments  of  law  on  flcins  of  parchment.  See  Engros- 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  groin. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,.  and  author  of 
the  hi  (lory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.  D.  1030,  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu- 
cation  at  WellminRer ;.  and  when  he  vifited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  ConfelTor, 


times.,  Ingulph  was  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
world,  that  he  refolv::d  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a 
monic  in  the  abbey  of  Fonteneile  in  ■  Normandy  ;  in 
w4iich,  after  fome  years,  he  was-ad»anccd  to  the  office, 
of  prior.  When  his  old  matler  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition,  into  England,  A  D.  ic66,  he  was  fent  by 
his  abbot,  with  100.  raerksin  money,  and  12  young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely  armed,  as  a  pre- 
fent  from  th-eir  abbey.  Ingulph  having  found  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  prefented  his  men  and  money 
to  his  prince,  who  received  him  very  graciouflv;  fome 
part  of  the  former  affedion  for  him  revivinj^  in  his- 
boi'om.  In  confequence  of  this  he  raifed  him  10  the 
government  of  . the  rich  abbey  of  Croylaad  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  A.  D.  1076,  in  .which  tie  fpent  the  laft  34  years 


he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  queen    of  his  life,  governing  that  fociety  with  great  prudence, 


Edgitha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princefs  took  a 
pleafure  In  examining  our  young  fcholar  on  his  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic  ;. 
nor  did  Ihe  ever  dil'mifs  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Weftmi niter  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Ariftotehan  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  about  21,  years  of  age,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (  who  vifited  the 
court  of  England,  A.  D.  1051),  and  made  himfelf 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his 
f«crctary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions. In  a  little  time  he  became  the  prime  fa- 
vourite of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  prefer- 
ments, humbling  fome,  and  exalting  others,  at  his 
pleafure  ;  in, which  difficult  ilation,  he  confefTeth,  he 
<iid  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  and 
prudence.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers  ;  to  avoid  the  effefts  of  which,  he  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  then  become  fafhionable.  With 
^company  of  30  horfemen, ,  he  joined  Sigfrid  duke 
of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  bilhops, 
clergy,  and  others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerufalem.  When  they  were  all  united,  they  form- 
ed a  company  of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims.  In 
their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at  .Conftantinople,  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  feveral  churches.  In 
their  pafFage  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 


and  protefting  their -pofFeffians  from  the  rapacity  of- 
the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal'- 
mailer.    The  lovers  of  Englilh  hiftory  and  antiquities 
are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  ex- 
cellent hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyknd,  from  its  - 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  which 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.    Ingulph  died  of  the  gout, 
at  his  abbey,  A.  . D.  11 09,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age- 

INHALER,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for  breathing 
in  warm  fteams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The 
body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint ;  and  the 
handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which^vand  three  others 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth- piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the.  cover  there  is  a  . 
valve  fixedy  which  opens  and  fiiuts  the  communication  - 
b.etween  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  adt  of  infpiration,,  the  air 
rulhes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.     In  expiration,:  the  mouth 


a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of  being  ttill  fixed  to  the-  tube,  the  breath,  together 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  with  the  fteam  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
money.  Tlmfe  who  efcaped  from  this  difafter,  at  inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co- 
length  reached  Jerufalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  places,  ver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  a£l  of  ; 
and  bedewed  the  ruins  of .  many  churches  with  their  refpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with- 
tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation.  They  in-  out  the  neceffity,  in  the  aft  of  expiration,  of  either 
tended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  being  prevented  breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from  . 
by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on  board  a  Ge-  the  mouth. 

noefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brundufium,  from       INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  intereft 

whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.    Ha-  in  lands,  invefted  in  a  perfon  and  his  heirs.  See 

ving  gone  through  a  1  j»;g  courfe  of  devotions  in  this.  Descent. 

city,  at  the  feveral  places  diftinguifhed  for  their  fane-       INHIBITION,  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 

tity,  they  feparated,  and  every  one  made  the  beft  of  from  farther  proceeding  in  a  caufc  depending  before 

his  way  into  his  own  country.    When  Ingulph  and  him. 

his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced       Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge- 

to  20  half- ftarved  wretches,  without  money,  cloaths,  or  ther,  as  of  the  fame  import ;  but  inhibition  is  moft 

horfes;  A  faithful  pifture  of  the  fooUlh  difaftrous  commonly  a  writ  iffuing  out  of  a  higher  court-chriltlan 

.to 
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ima-  to  a  lower ;  and  prohibition  out  of  the  king's  court  to 
n  ^"^  inferior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  law,  a  diligence  obtained  at 
the  ftiit  of  a  creditor  againft  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
Jiim  from  feUing  or  contradting  debts  upon  his  eilate  to 
the  creditor's  prejudice. 

INHUMATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  method  of  di- 
gelling  fuhftances,  by  burying  the  veffel  in  which  they 
are  contained  in  horfe-diing  or  earth. 

INJEC  riON,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
raedicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  furgery,  the  throwing  in  fome  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incifion.  This 
praftice,  and  that  of  transfulion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano- 
ther, were  once  greatly  pradlifed,  but  are  now  laid 
afide. 

jinatomkal  iNjECTt&tr^  the  filling  the  veflels  of  a  hu- 
man, or  other  animal  body,  with  fome. coloured  fub- 
ftance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions vifible. 

I.  The  beft  account  of  the  method  of  injedling  the 
faugwferous  veflels  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late  Dr 
Monro,  publifhed  in  the  Medical  Eflays,  vol.  i.  p,  79. 

"  The  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  veflels  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyringe  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  fliort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  fcrews,  the.  other  extremities  ofthefe  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  fcrew,  that 
they  may  Aide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exactly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  areprefied 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 
becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refift  the 
pufliing  force  of  the  injedlion,  which  would  drive  off^ 
this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation  j  there- 
fore the  extremity^  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  firlt  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  rifing  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare 
part  from  Aiding  backwards  or  forwards  ;  or  a  bar  of 
brafs  muft;  ftand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
cond fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter ;  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veflll  it  which  the  injeftion  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  Aide  off. 

"  Befides  this  form  defcribed,  common  to  all  fhis 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  fome  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu- 
lar purpofes ;  as,  for  infliance,  when  the  larger  veflels 
are  injefted,  the  pipe  faitened  into  the  veflfel  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  a  valve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn- 
ed at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  veflel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwife,  as  the  injeftion,  in 
fnch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  the  injeftion  mull  either  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  fame  poilure  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off",  the  injefted  liquor  runs  out,  and 
the  larger  veflels  are  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veflels,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  filling  it 
again.  If;  ia. order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  ta- 
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ken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veflel,  fome  of  the  \rL]tdL\on 
injedion  would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the' 
air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflefted  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one,^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 
crooked  to  the  (Iraight  one  :  the  injedor  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  reflefted  pipe  im- 
merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected,  may,  as  foon  as  he 
has  puflied  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fifl  it  again  by' 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and,  repeating  this-- 
quickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringefuls  into  - 
the  veffels. 

"  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  brafs- 

The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veffels,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fm.all  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  aa 
win  incorporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily ; 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  ;  • 
which  I  Aiall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  fliall 
conclude  with  that  which  I  hav€  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  beft. 

"  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocolla, - 
fyths,  common  glue,  &c.  diflblved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  eafily  with  the  animal-fluids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pafs  into  very  fmall  veffels 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubjeft,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufficiently,  where  the  defign  is  on- 
ly to  prepare  fome  very  fine- membrane,  on  which  no 
veffels  can  be  expeded  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fedions  of  the  vef- 
fels would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 
But  when  the  larger  veffels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 
there  is  a  manifelt  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu- 
tinous liquor  is  injefted,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubjedl  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  diflefling  the  injedted  part,  feveral  veflels  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  ;  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veffels  appear  quite 
flirivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injeftion  is  - 
evaporated  :  or  the  efflux  of  the  injedlion  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  veffel  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  ic ;  ftill,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  veflels  t©  contrail  when  the  glue  is  drying.  If,  to 
obviate  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  fliould 
firft  be  injefted  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veffels 
win  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injedion  is 
puflied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  veflels  diftendedj  . 
the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough  ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  neveip  mifs  to  mix  ir- 
regularly, and  the  whole  appeiirs  interrupted  and  bro- 
ken by  their  foon  feparating  from  each  other  ;  which 
is  ftill  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery  ' 
particles  are  evaporated. 

"  Spirits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  fmaller  vef- 
fels with  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates  any  • 
of  our  hquor  it  meets,  which  fometimes  blocks  up  the 
veffels  fo  much,  that  no  more  injeftioa  will  pafs  j  then  - 
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?iijec\ior,  li  icrirce  will  fufpenJ  fome  of  the  powc!ers  that  prove 
the  motl  durable  colours ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  vefTels  mud  become  very  fmall ;  and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  connec- 
ting its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo  inter- 
rupted, that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  velTels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

"  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
"pentine,  may  fometiraea  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef- 
itls,  and  l>eeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  ftill  in 
the  vefTels,  it  is  liable  to  (lop  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veffels  which  other  li- 
quors enter;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  ugly  (a). 

The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  beft  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fuhtile  or  fine  hijeSions, 
is,  firft  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentincjin  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  vefTels ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  to  pufh  the  common  coarfe  injeftion  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  ; 
its  refinous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirituous 
are  evaporated,  give  a  fufficient  adhefion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fubilance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  feparating,  4md  it  intimately  incor- 
porates with  the  coarfcr  injeftion  ;  by  which,  if  the 
injeftion  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
fharpeft  eye  to  difcover  that  two  forts  have  been  made 
ufe  of  (b). 

"  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  vefTels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
ve^els,  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co- 
lour to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
geft  vefTels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diftinguifhcd  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of  each 
was  different ;  which  has  hkewife  a  good  effeft  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomifls  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubflances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions;  fuch 
as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injeAing  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veflels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except  the  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  lafV 
named  two  forts  of  vefTels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
Tvhich  require  very  little  choice. 
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"  Anatomllls  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate  Tnjt 
the  natural  colours  of  Ae  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green;  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  flrong 
refleftion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptnefs  mofl  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  Icafl  a  confiderable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  j 
without  which,  the  very  fine  vefTels,  after  being  in- 
jefted,  would  flill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubdances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, fuch  as  chochineal,  laque,  raJ.  aucf)ufis,  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
hable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  flop  fome  of  the 
vefTels  ;  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry;  they 
more  eafily  yield  their  tinfture  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  a  liquor  ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  infedb,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  which  reafons,  though  1  have 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injefting  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red; 
of  which  this  lafl  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green -coloured  powder 
generally  ufed  Is  verdlgreafe  ;  but  I  rather  choofe  that 
preparation  of  It  called  dijliUed  verdigreafe  ;  becaufe  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  Into 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdlgreafe,  but  difTolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

"  The  method  of  preparing  the  injedlion  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  dilWled  verdigreafe  finely- 
powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exaftly  mixed,  then  ftrain  all  thro'  a  fine  linen 
rag.  The  feparatlon  of  the  grofTer  particles  is,  how- 
ever, rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  ftlrring  them  to- 
gether flrongly,  flop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
fecond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  Into  a  clean  veffel  the  oil 
with  the  vermiHon  or  verdlgreafe  fufpended  in  It;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off ;  and  all  that  remains  is 
granulated.  The  coarfer  injedlion  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  tallow,  i  pound ;  wax,  bleached  while,  oun- 
ces ;  fallad  oil,  3  ounces ;  melt  them  in  a  flcillet  put 
over  a  lamp  :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdlgreafe  prepared,  3  ounces ;  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  grofTer  particles  ;  and,  when  you 
defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  vefTels,  fome  oil 

of 


(a)  Rigierus  (IntroduB.  in  notiiiam  rerum  naiur,  &C.  4/0,  Hagae,  1743»  tttul.  Balfamum)  gives  Ruyfch's  me- 
thod of  injeftlng  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  Blumentrofl,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburgh  aca- 
■demy,  aflured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch's  own  hand-writing  to  the  Czar.  According  te» 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  futnmer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added, 
was  Ruyfch's  injefting  ceracia  materies. 

(b)  Mr  Ranby's  injeding  matter,  as  publifhed  by  Dr  Hales,  [H^maJ.  Ex.  21.),  is  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
of  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  (trained  through  linen  ;  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
ground  indigo,  which  was  firft  well  rubbed  with  eight  ouaces  of  turpentine  varnifht 
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Ion.  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is  perlence ;  at  leall,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  Tnjcdlioiv 

ufed.  that  the  whole  fubjefi,   or  part  macerated,  is  per-  *— — v?~^ 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  Indeed  what  fe£lly  well  warmed  all  through  ;  and  that  we  conti- 

chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  injeftions,  is  the  nue  the  prefiure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 

choice  and  preparation  of  the  fubjedl  whofe  veffels  are  be  brought  away,  whatever  pofition  we  put  the  fub- 

to  be  filled.  jed  in.  ^  ^  _ 

"  In  choofing  a  fit  fubjeft,  take  thefe  few  general  When  the  fyringe,  injcdlions,  and  fubjeft,  are  all 
rules:  1.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injefted  is,  in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
the  injedion  will,  caterls  paribus,  go  fartheft,  and  vice  as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  which  the  injec- 
'nerfa.  2.  The  more  the  creature's  fluids  have  been  dif-  tion  is  to  be  thrown  as  poffible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
folved  and  exhaufted  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  large,  it  is  almoft:  needlcfs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu- 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  lefs  folid  the  part  defigned  to  ced.  If  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  veflel,  it  is 
be  injefted  is,  the  more  veffels  will  be  filled.  4.  The  fcarce  polfible  to  tie  thera  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by- 
more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts  are,  the  injec-  the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  veffel,  fome  fmall, 
tion  (hows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  folid  very  hard  parts  pafTage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injeftlon  will 
of  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  Its  veffels  fpring  back  on  the  injeftor  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
full  of  thick  flrong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  injedt  tion,  and  the  nearefl  veffels  remain  afterwards  undi- 
great  numbers  of  fmall  veffels.  ilended,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 

"  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubjeft  for  Injeftlng,  Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe.  It  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at,  are,  To  diffolve  orifice  of  the  veffel,  or  at  an  inclfion  made  in  the  fide 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veffels  of  them,  relax  the  foHds,  of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
and  prevent  the  inieflion's  coagulating  too  foon.  To  the  veffel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poffible,  by  the  help 
anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to  of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  furgeon'sknot 
iflje£l  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  It  re-  is  made  v/ith  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  as; 
turns  clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  veffels  the  thread  can  allow  ;  taking  care  that  it  fliall  be  funk- 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap-  into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  other- 
pear  white  ;  after  which,  they  pufh  out  the  water  by  wife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be. 
forcing  in  air;  and,  laftly,  by  preffing  with  their  hands,  brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation;^, 
they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation,  which  ruins  it- 
one  can  indeed  injedt  very  fubtilely  ;  but  generally  there  "  If  there  have  been  large  veffels  cut,  which  coni- 
are  inconveniences  attend  it.  For  in  all  the  parts  where  municate  with  the  veffels  you  defign  to  injed,  or  If 
there  Is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofa,  it  never  mifles  to  there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk,, 
be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de-  which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
figned  to  be  preferved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fome  fully  now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  injefted  liquor,  and. 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifa  to  be  mixed  in  the  make  the  operation  fucceed  better  In  the  view  you  thea 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  veffels  with  the  oily  injeftlon,  have. 

and  make  it  appear  difcontlnued  and  broken:  where-  "  When  all  this  Is  done,  both  forts  of  Injeftlons  are 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injeftion  of  water  a-  to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  ftir  them 
lone,  if  it  can  be  poffibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace-  conflantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bot- 
rate  the  body  or  part  to  be  injedted  a  confiderable  time  torn  and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be. 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  hand  made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
cafily  In  it;  taking  care  to  keep  It  of  an  equal  warmth  in  it,  if  the  fubjedl  has  been  prevloudy  well  warmed 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools,  in  water;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  madcj,-, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the  the  oilj  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
veffels  will  be  fufficiently  foftened  and  relaxed,  the  blood  all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  Inj^fted.  The 
will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injedtlon  can  be  in  no  coarfe  injeftion  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling, 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water  In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
Is  too  hot,  the  veflels  fhrink,  and  the  blood  coagu-  round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  ^  which  the  operator  ia 
lates.    From  time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids    to  gripe,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 

as  much  as  poffible  at  the  cut  veffel  by  which  the  in-  is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feve- 

jedion  is  to  be  thrown  in  (d,).    The  time  this  mace-  ral  times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  veffel  is  ta 

ration  is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to  be  warmed  by  applying  a  fpongc  dipped  in  boiling  wa- 

the  age  of  the  fubjed,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  what,  ter  to  it  (g). 

we  defign  to  injed,  and  the  quantityof  blood  we  ob-  "  After  all  Is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of 
ferve  in  the  veffels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  cx-    the  water,,  the  injedor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injedion  ; 

and. 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water  j  which  mufl  have  a  better  effed  in 
melting  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(d)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  injed  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in 
the  defcending  aorta. 

(e)  Ruyfch  melta  his  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he. puts  the  veffel  containing  the  in» 
jfdion., 

(f)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

f  ©}  He  warma  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veffel,  ixjto  hot  water.   WhcR.  : 
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InjeStion.  and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  Into  that 
.U— Y— — '  in  the  veflel,  he  prefTes  them  together,  and  either  with 
one  hand  holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  pufhes  the  fucker  ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  veflel  to  be  held  by  an  affiftant,  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  oae  hand,  and 
'pufhes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequently 
-throws  in  the  injeftion,  which  ought  to  he  done  How- 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injeded  and  ftrength 
of  the  veffels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injetlion  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  ftop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome,  iiut 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  veffel 
are  not  injefted  ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  vefftls  of 
ithe  thorax  only  are  to  be  injected  :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fen t  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  iiijedlion  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  (lop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large  veffels  may  be 
.  emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injeftion,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pufhed  into  the  veffels  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving always  regard  to  the  Itrength  and  firmnefs  of  the 
veffels,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
■fucker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pufh  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrulling  any  more, 
otherwife  fome  of  the  veflels  will  be  burfted,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  flaare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation,  but  ra- 
.ther  immediately  flop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 
take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufficient 
time  for  the  coarfc  inje<Slion  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  diflefted.  Ruyfch, immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  irijedion,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
milion to  feparate  from  the  tallow.*' 

II.  The  injcftion  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  is  much  more 
difricult  than  that  of  the  fanguiferous,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmallncfs  of  the  veffels ;  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almoft  quite  imprafticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
inferior  fltill  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firfl  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injefited,  is  a  proper  method  of  difcover- 
ing  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency. — To  find 
out  thefe  veffels,  the  fubjedt  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubjedl,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anato- 
mical preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteady.  He 
fays  alfo  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  paff- 
ing  through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the  veffels  are  more  dif- 
i66. 
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tmftly  feen.  The  injefting  of  the  veffels  is  Hkewife  InjciA 
rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  cafe 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It 
will  likewlfe  be  neceffary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  the  light,  as  fome  of  the  veffels  are  moft  ea- 
fily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another- 
The  lafteal  trunks  undtr  the  perltloneal  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  liver,  &c.  particularly  require  this 
method.  He  difcommends  the  ufe  of  magnifying 
glaffes.  "  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that  thofe  who 
attempt  to  find  thenvthrough  this  medium,  will  not 
acquire  that  uijus  erudltus  which  is  obtained  to  a  fur- 
priling  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injeding  lymphatic  veflels.  A  lateral  light  ia 
likewifc  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  an 
oblique  fliy-Iight. 

"  The  {ubje<as  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water  proof} 
which  would  be  ufcful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  Is  almoft  always  neceffary  for  injefting  thefe 
veffels,  from  being  loft.  The  furface  of  the  table  ftiould 
likewlfe  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  colleded  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  v  hich  collefts.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteep- 
ing  membranous  parts  which  are  frequently  to  be  in- 
jefted;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be- 
come <lry ;  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous 
to  move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation. 
Even  a  cemmon  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe :  the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift;  bat 
the  table  muft  be  conftrufted  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anato- 
mift not  be  provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the 
parts  muft  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  difli,  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved." 

The  materials  for  injefting  thefe  veffels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injedion  of 
anatomifts;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  injcfting 
the  lymphatics  and  lafteals,  it  being  almoft  impoffible 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injeAion  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
du6t ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injection  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injeftions  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening, 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  direds  to  perforate  the  fmall  in- 
teftines, and  throw  in  ftarch  water  with  folutlons  of 
muflc,  or  indigo  and  ftarch  water.  "  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  veffels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  ana- 
tomical 


this  to  be  is  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veffel  that  ia  to 
foe  injefted. 
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ftion.'tomical  Jnjeftlon  praftifed  in  the  dead  body."  Liber-  nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide  InjcAion. 
kuhn  firft  difcovered  the  ampuUuljE  by  feeding  chil-  where  wideft.    The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  -— -V"" 
dren  in  whom  the  lafteal  glands  were  obftrudled  ^3re-  broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long;  a  Heelpiece 
vious  to  their  death  with  milk ;  by  .which   means  and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed  to  it  as  in  the  other, 
not  only  the  lafleal  trunks  became  diftended  with  The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely  fharp,  in  order  to 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampullulte.    Thus  abforbing  cut  into  the  lymphatic  veflels.    The  latter  are  eafily 
mouths  oi^he  lafteal  vefTels  were  difcovered  by  Liber-  inflated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the  in  the  diffefting  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  in- 
lafteals  themfelves.    Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered    ftrument  makers :  diflefting  knives,  fine-pointed  fcif- 
the  thoracic  du&.  In  a  horfe ;  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced    fars,  accurately  made  diflefting  forceps,  with  fi.raight 
the  laileal  velTels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duft,  in    or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubftituted  with  ad- 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen-  vantage,  as  not  being  affedled  by  the  quickfilver. 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previoufiy  fed       We  mull  next  confider  the  proper  fubjedls  for  injec- 
with  barley.    Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob-  tlon.    Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fhould  be 
ferve  the  lafteals  of  a  crocodile  when  diftended  with  as  free  from  fat  as  poflible  :  he  has  always  found  in 
chyle.            -  the  human  fubjedl  thofe  who  died  univerfaily  dropfi- 
The  coarfe  injeftion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of   cal,  or  of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  following  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
thirds  of  refin  to  one  of  fuet.    If  required  of  a  thick-  animal  oil,  and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood; 
er  confiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure  both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance, 
wax ;  if  of  a  foftcr  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan-  very  much  impede  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
tity  of  fuet :  Orpiment  or  king's  yellow  is  generally  fels  ;  but  when  the  cellular  veffels  are  loaded  with  wa- 
made  ufe  of;  though  others  ttft  equally  proper,  provi-  ter,  the  abforbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with  « 
ded  they  be  fine  enough.  lefs  rifle  of  wounding  them  in  difleftion  :  the  prepa- 
The  inftrumqnts  nectlfary  for  injedling  the  lympha-  rations  alfo,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  laft- 
tic  veflels  are  the  injecting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets,  ing.    This  circumftance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confe- 
blow-pipes,  knives,  fciffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread,  quence  in  preparing  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  trunk 
The  old  injefting  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en-  and  extremities  of  the  human  fubjeft.    Of  all  the  vif- 
tirely  ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two  cera  in  young  fubjefls,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be 
or  three  feet  long  ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why,  injedled  with  fuccefs  ;  and  thefe  may  be  fuccefsfully 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic  injefted  even  in  the  foetus.    It  will  be  mofl;  pro- 
fyftem  could  be  injefted.    Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are  per  to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fubjcft  imme- 
entirtly  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  It  is  impof-  diately  after  death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  then  be 
fible  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To  more  readily  found  in  the  veflels,  than  when  we 
perform  it  in  the  beft  manner,  the  inftrument  fliould  wait  a  longer  time.    In  preparing  the  lafteals,  previ- 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.    The  inftru-  oufly  diftended  with  milk  in  the  living  fubjeft,  it  is 
ments  ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of  proper  to  have  the  inteftines  and  mefentery  plunged 
glafs  or  of  brafs  ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury,  (with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen  :  a  glafs  tube,  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.    This  procefs  will  coagulate 
however,  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome-  the  chyle  ;  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  veflels  wilj 
what  in  the  fliape  of  a  trumpet;  fix  inches  and  an  half  be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  broadtft,  by  preferving  them  in  proof-fpirit  as  wtt  fpecimens: 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  where  narroweft.     A  "  In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made  in  the 
collar  of  fteel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of  dog  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that  can  be 
an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller  feen  of  the  lafteals  injefted  from  their  orifices  by  the 
tube  of  the  fame  metal  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  the  natural  abforption."  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lafteals 
collar;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about  by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention- 
an  inch  in  length.    This  laft  is  the  moft  difiicult  part  ed  ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the 
of  the  whole  work  to  execute  ;  it  fliould  be  drilled  out  indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines.  By 
of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of  tying  the  thoracic  du£l  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the  formed  between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides, 
the  mercury.    Thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made  we  may  diftend  almoft  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal, 
by  drilling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  veflels  in  many 
well-tempered  wire.    It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
fmall  piece  of  fteel-wire  capable  of  paffing  through  the  they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  injedlion,  and  even  in 
bore  of  the  tube.    This  ought  to  be  annealed  left  it  fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  irapoffible  for  the  injec» 
fhould  break  ;  in  which  cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not  tions  to  reach  them. 

eafily  be  got  out.    Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of  Another  method  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 

glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe;  and  though  very  author,  was  firft  pr a £11  fed  by  Malpighi.    In  this  the 

apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaired.    They  ought  part  is  to  be  fteeped  in^water,  and  the  liquid  changed 

to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  b«  eafily  melted.  Some-  as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  ;  fufiering  the 

times  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar  parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 

with  a  fteel  ftop-cock.  putrefaAion  begins.    As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 

The  brafs  tube  reprefentjjd  by  our  author  is  about "  place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  diftend  the  lyra- 
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Inje&htt.  pliatics,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafilj  feen,  and  then  in-  then  tie  the  veflel.  This, 
'"''-w^  jefted  with  quickfilver 


It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  this  method  will  not  in  general  anfwer  fo  well  in 
the  human  fpecies  as  in  quadrupeds ;  the  air  having 
never  paffcd  by  putrefaftion  into  the  human  laAeala  in 
any  of  the  fubjefts  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though 
it  will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfe  or  afs,  and 
many  other  animals  :  drawing  of  the  lafteals  may  like- 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 
In  fome  parts  ©f  the  human  body  alfo,  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage ;  as  the  Hver,  heart, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  make  Hgatures  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  veffels  previous  to  the  macera- 
tion, that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  foon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefaftion.  Our  au- 
thor adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrifts 
and  legs  in  articulo  mortis,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  Hopped  in  the  veffels,  the  latter 
would  become  diftended,  and  might  be  injei\ed  with 
the  greatert  facility  by  the  common  method  after  ta- 
king off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  In  fuch  a  cafe  re- 
commends the  tourniquet.  "  I  have  reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on  as  long  as  mufcular 
irritability  remains;  which  laft  continues  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  general  Hfe  of  the  animal  is  loll."  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  ma- 
king ligatures  for  fuch  purpofes  upon  a  human  crea- 
ture in  articulo  mortis,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favours  fo  much  (^f  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  praftifed.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in  the 
dead  fubjefl,  ligatures  are  ufeful ;  as  when  we  are 
fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingeis  and  toes. 
In  thefe  it  is  ufeful  to  ftroke  up  the  parts  with  the 
finger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  veffels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
flopped  by  the  ligature  ;  after  which  the  velfels  may 
be  eafily  injefted  with  quickfilver,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

To  Injeft  the  velTels,  we  muft  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  direfting  the  point  of  the  lancet  almoft  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  veffels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  veffels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito- 
neum as  the  lafteals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injeding  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  diffeft  the  veffels  we 
defign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  fubftancc 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previoufly  to  be  fill- 
ed with  mercury:  the  anatoroift  then  inflates  the  vefTel 
by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the 
afliflant,  andintroduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  punfture. 
In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  neceffary  not  to 
carry  the  tube  farther  into  the  vefTcl  than  is  fufficlent 
to  give  the  mercury  a  fiee  palTage;  for  if  we  introduce 
it  farther,  the  paffage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded 
by  the  pipe  being  pufhcd  againft  the  fide  of  the  veffel. 
Should  not  the  fluid  be  able  to  efFe<9:  a  paiTage,  it  will 
•  then  be  neceffary  to  prefs  upon  the  furface  of  it  in  the 
tube  with  our  fingers.  If  it  defcend  freely,  and  with- 
out any  of  it  paffing  between  the  fide  of  the  veffel  and 
fmall  pipe,  we  have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mer- 
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avoided  if  poffible;  becaufe,  if  not  very  dexteroufly  per 
fornicd,  the  operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube 
from  the  veffel ;  and  on  this  account  the  punfture 
ought  always  to  be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than 
is  neceffary  to  allow  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty. 
As  the  injeftion  proceeds,  the  preffure  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  quickfilver  mufl  be  carried  on  higher  and 
higher  in  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come 
near  the  gland  or  glands  into  which  the  veflels  termi- 
nate ;  otherwife  we  fhall  feldom  get  the  cells  of  the 
glands,  or  the  veffels  emerging  from  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  glands,  well  injefted.  In  injeftkig  the  lympha- 
tic vefftls  of  the  extremities,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  ralfe 
the  part  where  the  pipe  Is  inferted  higher  than  the 
other  end  of  the  Kmb,  and  to  make  the  affiitant  prefs 
with  his  hands  along  the  Ikin  in  the  courfe  of  the 
veffels,  which  will  favour  the  progrefs  of  the  injection. 
When  the  vefftls  are  fufficiently  filled,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  fwelling  of  them,  and  by  the  refiftance 
the  mercury  meets  with,  the  afliflant  paffes  a  ligature 
about  the  vtffel  and  tics  it  above  the  punfture  before 
the  anatomlll  withdraws  the  injedlion-pipe. 

The  method  of  injedling  the  larger  trunks  or  tho- 
racic du6l  with  thecoarfe  injeillon  Is  exaftly  fimilar  to 
that  already  defcribed  for  the  fanguiferous  veffels. 
Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
pipes  of  a  particular  conflrudlion  invented  by  himfelf. 
The  improvement  confifts  in  fhaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  ;  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  10  avoid  cutting  the  veffel  when  we  intro- 
duce them.  Thus  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  com- 
monly in  ufe  may  be  admitted  ;  and  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  make  any  bulb  or  rifing  near  the  extremity  of 
thefe  fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flipping 
off :  for  this  will  certainly  hinder  us  from  inferting 
pipes  of  fuch  diameter  as  might  otherwife  be  done. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  method  of  injefting  the 
lymphatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  defcribe  the 
method  of  dlffeftlng  and  preparing  them  either  for 
immediate  demonllration,  or  for  prefervation  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  the  dlffeAIon,  great  care  is  requi- 
fite,  on  account  of  theexqulfite  thinnefs  of  their  coats: 
but  if  this  fhould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part  f 
and  having  fecured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures, 
to  fill  it  again  as  before  dlrefted.  Our  author  recom- 
mends, for  the  purpofe  of  diffeftlon,  fuch  knives  as  arc 
made  ufe  of  by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing 
the  nerves.  They  mufl  be  made  thin  in  the  blade 
like  lancets,  and  not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  dif- 
ferent fhaped  blades,  fome  fingle  and  others  double- 
edged,  will  be  neceffary  for  various  parts  of  the  body 
the  fault  of  the  common  differing  knives  being  that 
they  are  100  thick  in  the  blade,  which  makes  them 
foon  blunt,  and  occafions  the  trouble  of  perpetual 
grinding,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  ]uil  reconi- 
mended.  A  fharp- pointed  forceps  is  neceffary,  in  or- 
der to  lay  fafl  hold  of  the  fmalleft  portion  of  cellular 
fubflance  ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo  fharp  as  to  en- 
danger the  pundluring  of  the  veffels  :  nor  fhould  they 
by  any  means  be  bowed  or  fliff  in  the  fpring,  to,  pre- 
vent the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  beiog  wearied  in 
.  the  operation.    They  fliould  alfo  be  made  in  fuch  a 


curY  as  the  latter  defcends;  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  mu4  manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  fmall  portions  of  le- 
^  tKuUs 
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ijeAIon.  ti'cular  fubftance.    For  dinedions  of  this  kind,  fine-  the  veffels  diftlnftly  feen,  and  the  veffels  appear  ex- "  rnjeaion - ^ 

pointed  fciffars  and  lancets  fixed  in  handles  aie  fome-  trcmely  beautiful.    The  only  difadvantage  of  this  me-   ■  » 

times  neceffary  ;  and  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  plunge  thod  is,  that  the  parts  on  which  the  veffels  pafa,  do 

the  parts  into  water,  in  order  to  loofen  the  reticular  not  at  all  prcferve  their  natural  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 

membrane  connedled  with  the  outfide  of  the  coats  of  ftirinking  up  ;  and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  free 

the  veffels  ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  differed  from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hefitatc 

more  eafily,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  them,  at  afligning  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  dry 

The  blood  may  be  extrafted  by  frequently  changing  ones. — Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  fix  the  preparations 

the  water.    After  being  injefted  with  quickfilver,  the  upon  ftiff  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  account  of  their 

parts  ftiould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  wa-  weight  after  being  injeded  with  mercury.    The  paper 

ter,  becaufe  the  volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefadion  or  pafteboard  on  which  they  are  faftened  ought  to  be  of 

is  apt  to  change  the  colour  of  the  mercury.  various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa- 

The  diffedlion  being  performed,  the  preparation  13  ration,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  ftiowingf 

then  to  be  preferved  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  ftate,  ac-  the  lymphatic  veffels.    Such  fraall  preparations  as  are 

cording  to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts,  preferved  in  fpirits,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  kept 

as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  Ihould  be  preferved  dry  ;  in  bottles  well  clofed  with  ftoppers  ;  and  the  larger  in 

and  to  dry  them  effeftually,  they  ftiould  be  expofed  to  common  preparation  glaffes.    Our  author  defcribes  a 

a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  fimple  method  of  ftopping  the  mouths  of  thefe  prepa- 

^nd  the  veffels  ftiould  be  difplayed  in  their  natural  ft-  ration  glaffes,  by  which  means  the  ftopper  is  rendered 

tuation.    When  fully  dried,  they  ought  then  to  be  nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfelf.        In  order  to 

varniftied  over  with  tranfparent  fpirit  or  copal  varnifti ;  execute  it,  let  the  anatomift  take  care  to  have  the  up- 

which  will  not  only  preferve  them  from  infefls,  but  per  furface  of  his  bottles  made  plane,  by  defiring  the 

render  them  more  beautiful,   and  the  veffels  more  workmen  at  the  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma- 

confpicuous.    They  ftiould  then  be  inclofed  in  glafs  king.    This  they  will  eafily  do  in  forming  the  round 

cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  ones,  but  the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  confidcrable 

pofition,  and  handled  as  little  as  poffible.  difficulty.    The  right  way  to  make  them,  I  believe. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  du£l,  we  muft  would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fizes  ;  the 

in  the  firft  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  fuperior,  and  workman  ftiould  likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bot- 

vena  azygos  or  intercoftalis,  with  coarfe  injedion  ;  ties  perfcftly  flat,  that  the  may  Hand  upright  and  ftea- 

then  fill,  with  the  fame,  the  veffels  below  the  right  dy.  Bottles  of  this  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 

crus  or  little  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.    The  du6t  is  preparations,  we  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 

fometimes  prepared  with  quickfilver  ;  but  Mr  Sheldon  a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 

recommends  to  anatomtfts  to  make  drawings  of  any  and  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  firft  with  fine  emery  and  wa- 

thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  of  the  ter,  then  with  powdered  rotten  ftone,  or  putty  firft  wet 

lymphatic  veffels  with  quickfilver  ;  as  moft  of  thofe  with  water  and  at  laft  dry ;  fo  that  the  furface  may  be 

fpecimeus,  particularly  fuch  as  are  dried,  become  at  reduced  to  an  cxa6l  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  tine  a 

laft  totally  ufelefs  by  reafon  of  the  drying  of  the  vef-  polifti  as  plate-glafs.    This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 

fels  and  the  efcapc  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  ;  or  manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  ;  and  the  ana- 

frsm  the  varnifti  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with  tomift  ftiould  be  provided  with  a  confiderable  number 

age.     The  quickfilver  injedion,  however,  in   fome  of  thefe  glaffes  prepared  as  above  direfted.    To  the 

cafes  is  very  ufeful.    Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  wifti  top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate-glafs,  cut  by  a  dia- 

to  demonftrate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  dudl,  or  any  mond,  is  to  be  adapted  fo  as  completely  to  cover,  but 

other  large  abforbent  veffel,  we  need  only  injed  the  not  projed  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.    When  thefe 

veffels  wiih  quickfilver,  diffeft  and  dry  them,  then  cut  two  fmooth  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 

them  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out ;  after  which  drop  of  water  betwreen,  the  attradlion  of  cohefion  h 

the  valves  will  appear  by  making  feftions  in  the  coats  fo  confiderable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparate 

of  the  veffels.  This  may  be  done  ftill  better  by  varnifti-  them.'* 

ing  the  veffels  three  or  four  times  before  the  feftions       Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 

are  made  ;  . becaufe  the  varnifli  wift  ftrengthen  the  fides  parts  preferved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  ftrings 

of  the  veffel.    In  wet  preparations  the  valves  in  the  to  fufpend  them  ;  particularly  when  fixed  on  pafteboard 

cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likewife  be  demonftrated  or  paper  :  fuch  as  require  fufpenfion  ftiould  be  tied  to 

hy  opening  them  ;  or  by  inverting  the  veffels  and  fuf-  ftrings  fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  fraall 

pending  them  in  proof  malt-fpirits.    Thus  the  valves  holes  drilled  in  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  at  the  bottom 

that  cover  the  terminations  of  the  thoracic  duft  on  the  of  the  neck  ;  or  to  fraall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be 

infide  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and  fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  part.    The  preparation 

fubclavian  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  which  ter-  is  thus  fufpended  in  limpid  proof  malt-fpirit,  the 

:aninate  the  lymphatics  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck,  bottle  being  almoft  completely  filled ;  the  upper  and 

arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beautifully- demonftrated.  Spe-  poliftied  furface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glafs, 

cimens  of  the  lafteal  veffels,  of  the  abforbents  of  the  are  to  be  wiped  clean  and  dry  ;  a  drop  of  folution  of 

heart,  hings,  liver,  fpleen,  diaphragm,  kidneys,  &c.  gum  arabic  is  to  be  put  on  the  poliftied  furface  of  the 

may  be  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  particular  bottle,  the  top  ftrongly  and  fteadily  preffed  upon  it, 

nature  of  the  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomift.  fo  as  to  bring  the  two  furfaces  into  as  clofe  contad  as 

Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and  poffible ;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 

-afterwards  immerfed  in  vials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  cool  airy  place  to  dry.    A  piece  of  wet  ox-bladder, 

fey  which  means  the  flefti  will  be  rendered  tranfparent,  freed  from  fat,  and  foaked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu- 
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InjeftJon  cilaginous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air 
preffed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs ;  after  which 
,  it  muft  be  tied  with  a  pack- thread  dipped  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  gum  arabic.    The  bladder  being  cut  off  neatly 
under  the  laft  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried, 
the  firing  taken  cautioufljr  off,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a  compofition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with 
japanners  gold  fize  :  this  foon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine 
fmooth  gloffy  furface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By 
this  method  large  bottles  are  as  eafily  and  effeftually 
fecured  as  fmali-ones;  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well 
as  the  hermetlcal  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef- 
fels  is  altogether  impracticable.    If  the  bottoms  have 
any  inequaHties  which  prevent  them  from  ftanding 
Heady,  they  may  be  eafily  made  perfeftly  flat  by  grind- 
ing them  with  emery  on  the  plate  above  mentioned. 
The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfectly 
fixed  on  the  glaffes  without  the  bladder  :  though  in 
the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it 
on  as  a  defence.    Our  author  informs  us,  that  fince 
his  making  this  difcovery,.  he  has  ufed  glafs  faucers  ; 
with  flat  tops  gummed  on.    In  thefe  veflels  the  prepa- 
rations, by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pofture,  appear 
to  great  advantage.    Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  prepa- 
rations that  cannot  be  Eifpended  or  viewed  conveni- 
ently in  the  perpendicular  direftion.    Some  very  deli- 
cate preparations,  particularly  thofe  intended  to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampuUuls 
ladleae  of  Liberkuhn,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor- 
bents,   may  be  preferved  either  in  fpirits  or  dry  in 
tubes  clofed  in  the  manner  jufl  mentioned,  and  will 
appear  to  great  advantage.    Some  of  the  dry  ones 
may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  placed  in  fquare  oblong 
boxes,  made  of  pieces  of  plate  or  white  glafs  neatly 
gummed  together,  with  narrow  flips  of  white  or  co- 
loured paper,   and  the  objefts  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  this  manner.    With  refpeft  to  the  fl:opper 
bottles,  which  are  very  convenient  for  holding  fmall 
preparations,   our  -author  advifes  the  itoppers  to  be 
perfeftly  well  ground  ;  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  convenience  of 
drilling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  fubflance  of  the  Hopper,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
for  the  convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fub- 
jeA  ;  for  if  the  threads  pafs  between  the  neck  and  flop- 
per,,  a  fpace  will  be  left ;  or  if  the  flopper  be  well 
ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  en- 
deavouring to  prefs  it  down.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  fpace  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attradlion, 
will  aft  from  capillary  attraAion,  raife  the  fpirits  from 
the  bottle,  andcaufeevaporation,  which  wilUikewifetake 
place  from  the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and  neck. 

INISTIOGE,  a  poll  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the 
province  of  Leiniler  ;  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is 
alfo  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  patronage  in  the  reprefentative  of  Sir  William 
Fownes. — It  has  two  fairs. 

INITIATED,  a  term  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens ;  where  it  lignifies 
being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred  my- 
fteries.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  initiatus,  of 
ink  tare,  initiari ;  which  properly  fignifies  to  begin  fa- 
crificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  perfon  to  the  begin- 
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The  ancients  never  difcov€red  the  deeper  myfleries 
of  their  religion,  nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their 
temples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  ini- 
tiated.    See  Mystery. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  a  writ  generally  grounded 
upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  the  court 
of  chancery  or  exchequer,  foraetimes  to  give  polTefTion 
to  the  pl^ntiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant's  appearance; 
fom.etimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court,  and  fometimes 
to  the  court-chriftian,  to  flop  proceedings  in  a  caufe, 
upon  fuggeftion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if 
it  take  place,  is  againfl  equity  and  confcience  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 
fence i-n  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  witnefTes,  &c.  or 
that  they  aft  erroneoufly,  denying  him  fome  jufl  ad- 
vantage. The  writ  of  injundlion  is  direfted  not  only 
to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  Angular  his  coun- 
fellors,  attornies,  and  foHcitors  ;  and  if  any  attorney, 
after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injunftion,  proceeds 
afterward  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
if  an  injunftion  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king's  bench  may 
break  it,  and  protedl  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man's  perfon,  re- 
putation, or  goods.    See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  ufed  in  writing,  generally 
made  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-  arabico 

The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are, 

1.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fmk  a  little  into 
the  paper,  that  the  writing  be  not  eafily  difcharged. 

2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  fhould  be  as  deep 
at  firft  as  at  any  time  afterwards.  3.  Durability,  fo 
that  the  writing  may  not  be  fubjeft  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  fliould  be  deflitute  of  any  corrofive  qualityj, 
that  it  may  not  deflroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 
poffeffed  of  all  thefe  qualities.  The  ink  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  pofTefied  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  above-mentioned,  but  wanted  the  firft,  Dr 
Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compofition  from  fome  pafi 
fages  in  ancient  authors.  "  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (fays 
he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 
we  now  call  lamp-black,  and  the  compofition  of  wri- 
ting-ink from  lamp-black  and  gum,  Diofcorides  is 
more  particular,  fetting  down  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients,  v'fz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 
of  the  gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakea 
or  rolls  ;  which  being  dtied  in  the  fun,  were  occafion- 
ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cake*  of  Indian  ink 
are  among  us  for  painting." 

In  Mr  Delaval's  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37;  he  ac» 
quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  fi- 
lings, he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 
lalling  black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though 
the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath 
the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily  difcharged,  ei- 
ther by  the  fmallefl  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by 
fimple  water  j  becaufe  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 
4  ia 
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in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  neceffary  to  preferve  It  from  the 
inftantaneous  aftion  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du- 
ring the  adtion  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron 
in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very  confiderable  effer- 
vefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  difcharged, 
the  nature  of  which  hath  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  ; 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  fubjfft  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
he  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  Is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  galls ;  that  the  galls  are  the  moft  perifh- 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives 
the  gieateft  blacknefs  at  firft  (which  Is  about  equal 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infnfficient  to  maintain  the 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  Icfs  than  thrre  times  that  of  the  vitriol ; 
that  it  cannot  be  much  gre  ter  without  lefTenlng  the 
blacknefs  of  the  ink:  that  by  ;liminiflung  the  quantity  of 
water,  the  ink  is  rendered  bl  ocker  and  more  durable ; 
that  diftilled  water,  rain-  wat.  r  ,  and  hard  fpring- water, 
have  the  fame  effects;  that  white-wine  produces  a  deep- 
er black  colour  than  water  ;  that  the  colour  produced 
by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  that  by  wine ;  that  proof- 
fpirit  extraifts  only  a  reddifh  brown  tinge ;  that  the 
laft- mentioned  tinfture  finks  into,  and  fpreads  upon, 
the  paper ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to  Ink,  as  Is  frequently  direfled,  to  prevent 
mouldinefs  or  freezing:  that  other  aftringents,  as  oak- 
bark,  biftort,  floe- bark,  &c.  are  not  fo  effedual  as 
.galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced 
by  moft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenifh  : 
that  the  juice  of  floes  do  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri- 
ting made  with  It  becomes  black,  and  I>  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
faturated  folutions  of  Iron  In  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  In  lemon-juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  Ink  made  with  martial  vitriol  :  that  the  co' 
lour  of  ink  Is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 
is  done  with  an  intention  of  deftroying  any  fupera- 
bundant  acid  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  the  beft  method 
of  preventing  the  effefts  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  Is 
probably  by  adding  pieces  of  Iron  to  engage  It ;  and 
that  this  conjefture  is  confirnred  by  an  Inftance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  co- 
lour  of  an  Ink.in  which  pieces  of  Iron  had  been  long 
iramerfed :  and  laftly,  that  a  decoftlon  of  logwood 
ufed  Inftead  of  water,  fenfibly  improves  both  the  beau- 
ty and  deepnefs  of  the  black,  without  difpofing  It  to 
fade.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of 
gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour- 
ing matter  fnfpended  In  the  fluid,  but  alfo  by  prevent- 
ing the  Ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  coUefted  on  each  ftroke  of  the  pen. 
Sugar,  which  is  fometlmes  added  to  Ink^  is  found 
to  be  much  lefs  efFeftual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the 
inconvenience  of  preventing  the  drying  of  the  Ink, 
The  colour  of  Ink  is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
keeping  the  Ink  in  veflels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  Iron,  which 
the  vitriolic  acid  can  diflblve. 
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The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  be  ft 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part 
of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  beft  men- 
llruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white-wine,  though 
for  common  ufe  water  is  fufficlent.  If  the  Ink  be  re- 
quired to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  moft  three 
pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of 
galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  in- 
gredients. Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
put  together  at  once.  In  a  convenient  velTel,  and  well 
ftiaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  lo  or  12  days 
the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 
remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
made  more  expeditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and 
vitriol  to  a  decoftion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  men- 
ftruum.  To  the  Ink,  after  It  has  been  feparated  from 
the  feculencies,  fome  coarfe  powder'  of  galls,  from 
which  the  fine  duft  has  been  fifted,  together  with  one 
or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  Its  du- 
rability will  be  fecured. 

In  forae  attempts  made  by  the  Doftor  to  endow 
writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an- 
cients, as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 
fent,  he  firft  thought  of  ufing  animal- glues,  and  then- 
of  oily  matters.  "  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays 
he)  and  Ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum  arable,  made 
of  fuch  confiftence  as  juft  to  flow  fufiiciently  from  the 
pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colour;  but 
when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  ofFj 
efpecially  In  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter waflied  it  away  entirely. 

"  I  tried  folutions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
fame  event.  Ifinglafs  or  fifli-glue  being  the  moft  dif- 
ficultly diflbluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
decoAIon  of  It  In  water,  of  fuch  ftrcngth  that  the  li- 
quor concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold  ; 
with  tills  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufficlent  heat,  I  mixed"^ 
fome  Ivory- black  :  characters  drawn  with  this  mix- 
ture on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were  difcharged  without  much  difiiculty  ' 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

"  It  was  now  fufpefted,  that  the  colour  could  not 
be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
As  oils  themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  Intervention  of  gum,  I  .  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 
painters  varuiih,  after  mentioned,  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into 
a  fmooth  uniform  mafs  :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp- 
black, and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the 
rubbing  being  continued  tlfl  the.  mixture  was  diluted 
to  a  due  confiftence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and 
of  a  full  brownifli-black  colour:  the  charafters  could 
not  be  difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wafhed  them 
out,  though  not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  forego ingo . 
Inftead  of  the  painters  varnifh  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed  ' 
raw  llnfeed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and 
lamp-black  ;  and  on  dduting  the  mixture  with  water, 
obtained  an  Ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 

*'  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than 
thofe  with  fimple  gums  or  glues,  It  was  apprehended 
that  their  being  difchargeable  by  water  would  render 
them  unlit  for  the  purpofes  intended.    The  only  way 
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of  obviating  ibis  imperfeftion  appeared  to  be,  by 
ufitig  a  paper  which  fhould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fmk  a  little  into  its  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took 
fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing ;  and  had  the  fatif- 
faftion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expeAed,  and  that  the  charafters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defircd,  for  they  could  not  be  wafhed 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
paper  itfclf. 

**  All  thefe  inks  muft  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
fhakcn  during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  ;  thofe 
with  oil  muft  be  well  fliaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaft  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum ;  for  if 
once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  ftand- 
ing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfedl  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
kfs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  writings  which  we 
may  be  aflured  will  be  as  lafting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fcpara- 
tion  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 

**  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  wafti- 
ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub- 
ftance. The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfeftion  ;  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  the  finking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  wafhing  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  confid^red  as  an  imperfeftion  ;  and  in- 
deed, on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfeftion  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difcharged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  difchargeable  ; 
.nor  can  it  be  expe6led  of  the  ink-maker  to  render  wri- 
tings fecure  from  frauds. 

"  JBut  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  ;  -or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for- 
mer times,  with  all  t^ie  advantage  that  refults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
link,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  the  pen, 
lhat  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
iible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indiai;  ink  is  the  readicft 
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means  of  giving  It  the  due  blacknefs.  By  tin's  admix- 
ture  It  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the  vitriolic  ink  will 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  aftion  of  the  air^ 
In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  fimilarcompofi- 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling  of 
the  black  powder." 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  Ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
This  will  appear  from  a  comparifon  of  fome  ancient 
manufcripts  with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  fhould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  of  the  method  of  ma- 
king writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifition.  "The  ne- 
ceflTity  (fays  Mr  Aftle*)  of  paying  greater  attention  to  •  Or/c/ 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  -^Iphak 
and  records  that  have  becfl  written  from  the  15th  ^'''*'"S 
century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  writings  from  the  5th  to 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperlor 
antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  preferva- 
tlon  ;  but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of 
more  modern  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  they  are 
fcarcely  legible." 

Gur  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  In  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory- 
black  inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours.  Befides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manufcripts,  efpecially  in  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna- 
turcs  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till 
their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  fel- 
dom.  ufed  except  in  manufcripts  ;  but  (fays  Mr  Aftle) 
•*  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  thefe  600  years."  Some  kinds  of  charac- 
ters, particularly  the  metaUic,  were  burnlfhed.  Wax 
was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnifh,  but 
efpecially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th 
century.    It  continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatlfe  upon  Inks  was  publifhed  by  Peter  Canl- 
parius  profefTor  of  medicine  at  Venice  ;  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  divided 
Into  fix  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py- 
rites, ftones,  and  metals ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  ;  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols  ;  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by 
the  librarii  or  book-writers,  by  printers,  and  engravers; 
lik«wife  of  ftaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ftucco, 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of  writing;  alfd 
of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leather  and  linen 
or  woollen  cloths ;  leftoring  inks  that  had  been  decay- 
ed by  timt ;  together  with  many  methods  of  effacing 
writifig,  reftoring  decayed  paper,  and  different  modes 
of  fecret  writing.  The  fifth  treats  of  writing  inks 
made  In  different  countries  from  gums,  woods,  the 
juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different  kind«  of 
varnifhes.  The  fixth  treats  of  the  different  methods 
of  extracting  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  ufes  of  It. 
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Wederus  de  Secretls^  a  treatife  printed  at  Bafd  in 
1 61 2,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning ink.  He  gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  filver  inksj  compofed  both  with  thefe  metak  and 
without  them  ;  direftions  for  making  inks  for  fecret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them ;  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much 
on  the  marvellous. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  fome  account  of  a  method  of  reftoring  de- 
cayed inks  fo  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe- 
riments originated  from  a  converfation  with  Mr  Aftle 
already  quoted,  on  the  queflion  whether  the  inks  made 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to 
have  preferved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made  of  the 
fame  materials  now  employed  or  not  ?  In  order  to 
decide  the  queRion,  Mr  Aftle  furni(hed  the  Doftor 
with  feveral  manufcripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  15th  centuries  inclufively.  Some  of 
thefe  were  ftill  very  black ;  others  of  different  (hades, 
from  a  deep  yellowifh  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.  This 
was  tried  with  fimple  and  phlogifticated  alkalies^^  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.  From  thefe  ex- 
periments it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  as  at  prefent :  the  letters  turn- 
ed of  a  reddilh  or  yellowifti  brown  with  alkalies  be- 
came pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
had  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogiRicated  alkali ;  with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.  "  Hence  (fays  the 
DoAor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfeft 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplifti  black,  together  with  the  reftitution  of  that 
colour  in  thofe  which  had  loft  it  by  the  infufion  of 
galls,  fufficiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
Ivas  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hlftory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  fort  was  difcovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  extrafted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni- 
form pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  floating  In 
it.'' 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  from  the  for- 
mer extracted  from  Mr  Aftle's  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  lefs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  "  feems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  ^parchment 
©r  vellum  ;  the  blackeft  letters  being  generally  thofe 
which  had  funk  into  it  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of 
effervefcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contaft  with  the  furface  of  thefe  old  vellums. 
I  was  led,  however,  to  fufpeft,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  lefs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  ;  for,  in  •(eneral,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them,  feemcd  lefs  deep  ;  which,  however,  might  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
kept :  and  perhaps  morje  gum  was  ufed  io  them}  or 
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they  were  waflied  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnllh,  tho* 
not  fuch  as  gave  any  glofs." 

Among  the  fpecimens  with  which  our  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Aftle,  there  was  one  which  differed 
very  materially  from  the  reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  15th  century  :  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrofling  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokes, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folventa 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effeft.  Moft 
ot  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  furface  ;  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  ;  when  fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  •*  It  is  therefore  unqueftionable  (fays 
the  Doftor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink  ;  and,, 
from  its  refiftance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  well  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa- 
mined clofdy,  and  in  fome  places  a  flight  degree  of 
glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fome- 
thing  like  ourprefent  printer's  ink  ;  and  am  not  with- 
out fufpicion  that  they  were  aftuaHy  printed." 

On  examinlnsr  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  confldering  the  methods  of  reftoring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves> 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  may  be  to  join  phlogifti- 
cated alkali  with  the  calx  of  Iron  which  remains  ;  be- 
caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances- 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubjedt 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann;  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  teft,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1.  The  phlogifticated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  effedl ;  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  it 
gave  a  bluifli  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their 
intenfity ;  "  probably  (fays  the  Dodlor)  where  fome- 
thlng  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  colour."  2.  By  adding,  befides  the  al- 
kali, a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expectations  fully  anfwered ;  the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whether  the  acid  or  phlo- 
gifticated alkali  be  firtt  added ;  though  upon  farther 
Gonfideration  the  Dodlor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  Is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  firft 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al- 
kali thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  poffible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of 
ftick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fitie  blue,  be- 
yond comparifon  ftronger  than  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter ;  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperfluous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  avoid  the  ftaining  of  the  parchment :  for  It  is  this* 
foperfluous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what- 
eYc;r  it  touches.    Care  ought,  howcverp  ta  be  takea^ 
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not  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  contaft  are»  to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubiiigf  the 
with  the  letters,  becaufe  the  coloiiring  matter  may  ea-  types,  or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  Co- 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the  lour;  to  waili  eafiiy  off  the  types  ;  to  dry  foon  ;  and 
three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually  :  to  picferve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  This 
33r  Blagden  commonly  ufes  the  marine.  But  which-  laft,  which  is  a  moft  neceffary  property,  is  effedually 
ever  of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted--fo  far  obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print- 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  ing  ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extin- 
after  which  the  degree  of  Itrength  feems  not  to  be  3  guifhing  it  by  covering  the  veffel  (a).  It  is  made  to 
matter  of  great  nicety.  wafh  eafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  ibap  as  an  ingre- 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old  dient ;  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 

writings  is  by  wetting  thiem  with  an  infufion  of  galls  in  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 

white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubjeil  to  the  fame  inconve-  addition  of  rofin.    A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on 

nience  with  the  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 

The  Doftor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by  too  much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul, 

itfelf  would  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion  and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing  ■ 

of  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  alfo  will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 

that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be  time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 

prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from  drying ;  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 

iron  as  much  as  poffible,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo-  and  hinder  it  from  wafliing  off. — The  following  receipt 

latile  alkali  inftead  of  the  fixed     Mr  Aftle  pientions^  has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 

method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  ;  good  quality.    "  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linfeed  oil, 

but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  leii  a  fulpi-  and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  hriHi  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 

cion  of  deceit  fhould  arife.  veffel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  volume  of  the  Tranf-  When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
aftions,  we  find  a  method  propofed  of  preventing  ink  it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef- 
from  decaying,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  the  fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  ; 
prirpofe.  It  confifts  in  wafhing  over  the  paper  to  be  then  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  veffel ;  after  it  has 
written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruflian  grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds  of  black  rofin, 
blue,  which  will  not  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other  and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If 
refpect.  By  writing  upon  it  with  common  ink  after-  the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the 
wards,  a  ground  of  Pruflian  blue  is  formed  under  every  whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.  The  mixture 
ftroke  ;  and  this  remains  ftrong  after  the  black  has  is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  the 
been  decayed  by  the  weather,  or  dellroyed  by  acids,  ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp- 
Thus  the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  black,  previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
firft,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker  ftirred  into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
when  firft  written.  on  a  marble  ftone,  or  in  a  mill  like  the  levigating  mill 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black  for   water-colours,  defcribed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  599." 

brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In-  Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  luperior  to 

dies,  fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in  any  that  hath  been  hitherto  publifhed,  all  of  which 

fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with  are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  necef- 

Chinefe  charadrters.      Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments  fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  yet  it  mud  be  ac- 

made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  fhown  that  it  is  compofed  knowledged,  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 

of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal-glue  :  and  accordingly,  in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 

for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp-  the  types  and  make  an  indiftindl  impreffion,  than  fuch 

black  with  as  much  m.elted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  give  as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  who  make  the  ma- 

jt  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes ;  and  nufafture  of  this  commodity  their  employment  ;  fo 

thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe  that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 

'  imported  fiom  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to  dients,  a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in- 

the  colour  and  the  freedom  ot  working.    Ivory- black,  gredient,  feems  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite 

and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to. a  great  degree  perfection. 

of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lampblack;  but  Ink  for  the  Rolling  Prefs,  is  made  of  lintfced  oil 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it  burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing- 
proved  much  tao  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from  ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Ftancfort-black,  and  finely 
the  water.  grourid.    There  arc  no  certain  proportions  which  can 

Printing  Ink,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink,  be  determified  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workmaa 

or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.    It  is  an  oily  compo-  adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 

fition,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment :  the  me-  in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte, — Some,  how- 

thod  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe  ever,  mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 

whofe  employment  It  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were- in-  never  been  burnt:  but  this  muft  nectffarily  be  a  bad 

terefted  In  concealing  it  ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imper-  pradtlce,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ; 

feftly  known.    The  properties  of  good  printing  ink  a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 

IsIo'i86.  is 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Artsj  buthe  feems  not  to  have  beea 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceffary  properties. 
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is  not  very  thick.    No  foap  is  added ;  becaufe  the   the  air,  fuch  as  lead 
ink  18  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alka- 
line ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brufh  dip- 
ped in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  in  writing,  whether  red,  yellow,  green, 
&c.  Many  different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  directions  given  under  the  article  Co- 
lour-Making,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to 
repeat.  * 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
dry,  till  fome  other  means  are  ufed,  fuch  as  holding 
the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other 
liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
and  that  with  refpeft  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them 
vifible  ;  viz.  i .  Such  as  become  vlfible  by  paffing  "ano- 
ther liquor  over  them,  or  by  expofing  them  to  the  vapour 
of  that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo  long 
as  they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vifible  on  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  ftrewing 
or  fifting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour  over 
them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  heat, 
but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wetted  with 
water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  &c. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz. 
folutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  firft  two  become  vifible  in  the  fame  manner,  viz. 
by  the  contaft  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For 
the  firft,  a  folution  of  common  fugar-of  lead  in  water 
will  anfwer  as  well  as  more  troublefome  preparations. 
If  you  write  with  this  folution  with  a  clean  pen,  the 
writing  when  dry  will  be  totally  invlfible  :  but  if  it  be 
wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris,  or  of  orpi- 
ment,  dilFolved  by  means  of  quick-lime  ;  or  if  it  be 
expofed  to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  but 
efpecially  to  the  vapour  of  volatile  tinfture  of  fulphur; 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  kfs 
deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume. 
By  the  fame  means,  what  is  wrote  with  the  folution 
of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep 
black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvcnt  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  If  you 
write  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  b  the  ftiade,  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  or  a 
fmall  fine  fpenge  In  the  folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it 
lightly  over  the  Invifible  charafters,  they  will  Imme- 
diately appear,  of  a  purple  colour. 

Charadlers  wrote  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  care- 
fully depurated,  will  likewife  be  invifible  when  the  pa- 
per is  dry  ;  but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls, 
they  will  immediately  appear  as  if  wrote  with  common 
ink.  If,  inftead  of  this  infufion,  a  folution  of  the 
phloglflicated  alkali,  impregnated  with  the  colouring 
matter  PrulTian  blue  is  made  up  of,  the  writing  will  ap- 
pear of  a  very  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  attrad  phlogifton  from 
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,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fym- 
pathetic ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo 
to  this  clafs ;  for  if  the  chara6lers  wrote  with  it  are 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In 
like  manner,  charafters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  filver 
In  aquafortis  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  bein^g 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like  (late. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  lead  in  vinegar ; 
copper  in  aquafortis ;  tin  in  aqua  regia  ;  emery,  and 
fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  mercury  in 
aquafortis  ;  or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefe  has  a 
particular  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air  ;  but  they 
have  the  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper, 
fo  that  after  fonie  time  the  charaAers  appear  hke  holes 
cut  out  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  Inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  a  drying ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcern  the  charadters 
wrote  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  dc- 
liquefcent  falts,  &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be- 
come vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  hqulds  in 
which  the  matter  diflblved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  A  very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this  kind  is 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent It  from  corroding  the  paper.  Letters  wrote  with 
this  fluid  are  perfeftly  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly 
appear  as  black  as  if  wrote  with  the  fineft  ink  on  be- 
ing held  near  the  fire.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions  a 
folution  of  fal- ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c.  will  an- 
fwer the  fame  purpofe,  though  not  fo  eafily,  or  with 
fo  little  heat. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  folutions  of 
regulus  of  cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  for  the  properties  of 
which,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  822. 

^  VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  charadters  wrote  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubftances  as 
depofit  a  copious  fediraent  when  mixed  with  water, 
diflblving  only  imperfedly  In  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
are  dried  alum,  fugar  of- lead,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe 
falts  upon  paper,  and  the  charadters  will  be  invifible 
v^hcn  dry  ;  but  when  we  apply  water,  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  dlflTolved  in  the  wa- 
ter. Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  (hows  the  charaders  wrote  in  white, 
grey,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipi* 
tate  afl"umes. 

Vil.  Charadlers  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  pafling  over  it  a 
pencil  dipt  in  a  decoaion  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood, 
logwood,  yeUow  wood,  &c — ^^For  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  all  thefe  fympathetic  inks,  however,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  made,  fee  the  articles 
Chemistry  and  CoLOUK-Maiing,  pajfim. 

jNK'Slones,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  ftones  of  a  white, 
^  ^  red* 
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red,  grey,  yellow,  or  black,  colour,  containing  a  quan 
tity  of  native  martini  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
)  property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name. 
They  are  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  befides 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alfo  a  portion  of  cop- 
per and  zinc. 

IRIS-Stone.    See  MooN-Stone. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
diftanct  from  the  Tea. 

Inland  Navigation.  See  Canal  and  (Inland)  Na- 
vigation 

Inland  Trade,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  .the  fame  kingdom,  whe- 
ther over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navigation. 

INLAYING.  See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Mar- 
quetry. 

INLEASED,  ia  our  old  writers,  fignlfies  en- 
tangled or  enfnared.  It  is  ufed  in  the  champion's 
oath. 

INLISTING,  in  a  military  fenfe.    See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  adniitted  for  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther man,  in  diflcrent  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door  ;  being'  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelves.  Thefe  are  in- 
quirable  in  a  court-leet. — No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
jcottage  fliali  fuffcr  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami- 
lies than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  los. 
per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  leet. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  rccogni- 
aances  for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  viftuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li- 
able to  an  a£lion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indided  and 
fined  at  the  king's  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
fold  by  inn- keepers,  according  to  our  ancient  laws, 
may  be  afltfT'-d  :  and  inn- keepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  vidluals  at  reafon- 
able prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in- 
famous charader,^  or  fuffersany  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  well-governed  inns,  he 
is  indiaablc  and  fineable  :  and  by  ftatute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fuppTeffed.  AAion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  inn- keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  gueft 
by  a  fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  be- 
longing to  the  gueft  ;  though  it  is  otherwife  where  the 
gueft  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
village, for  there  the  inn  keeper  is  not  chargeable;  nor 
is  the  mafter  of  a  private  tavern  anfwerable  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  his  guell :  it  is  faid,  that  even  tho' 
the  travelling  gueft  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  inn-keeper's  poffeffion,  yet  if  they  are  ftolcn, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  inn- keeper  is  not  anfwerable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ;  yet,  where  be  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
gueft's  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfwerable,  he  not  having  the  gueft's  orders,  for  putting 
iuch  horfe  to  grafa.     The  inn-keeper  may  juftify 


the  flopping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gueft,  Inrn. 
for  his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be 
paid.  Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and 
leaves  him  in  the  ftable,  the  inn-keeper  may  detain 
him  till  fuch  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  ; 
and  if  the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after 
a  reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
and  pay  himfelf :  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral  hor- 
fes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  payment 
of  the  debt  for  the  others ;  for  every  horfe  is  to  be 
fold,  only  to  make  fatisfaftion  for  what  is  due  for  hi* 
own  meat. 

Inns.  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law 
profefl'ors  and  ftudencs,  are  called  Inns  :  the  old  Englifh 
word  for  houfes  of  noblemen,  bifhops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  fignification 
with  the  French  word  hotel. 

Inns  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe 
the  ftudents  there  are  to  ferve  and  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  anciently  thefe  colleges 
received  none  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court  ;  as  Forte fcue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  ftudents  in  the 
inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  were ^/ii  nobi' 
Hum,  or  gentlemen  born.  Bat  this  cuftom  has  gra- 
dually fallen  into  difufe  ;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
I  coo  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  very  con- 
fiderably  lefs  ;  for  which  judge  Blackftone  affigns  the 
following  reafons.  i.  Becaufe  the  inns  of  chan- 
cery, being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profeflion,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  refort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure ;  fo  that  thei-e  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  all  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fuperin- 
tendence,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  ftudies,  are 
found  imprafticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglected. 
Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving finifhed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  univerfities,  have 
feldom  leifure  or  refolution  fufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  fcheme  of  ftudy  at  a  new  place  of  inftruAion  ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  rcfoit  to  the  inns  of 
couit,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  praftice  is 
abfolutely  neceftary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
feflion. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juftly  famed  for  the  produAion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  ma- 
fters,  principals,  benchers,  ftewards,  and  other  offi- 
cers ;  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings,  &c. 
which  the  ftudents  are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ; 
but  inftead  of  this  they  hav«  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  of  laws. 
For  lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  excommoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons ;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college ;  and  when 
once  expelled  out  of  one  foclety,  they  are  never  recei- 
ved by  any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  fo- 
cities  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  utter-barriftere, 
inner-barrifters,  and  ftudents. 

The 
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The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  are  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelling 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profef- 
fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  other  inns  are  the  two 
Serjeants  Inns. 

Inns  of  Chancery  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 

The  firft  of  thefc  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign 
©f  Edward  III.  and  fince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Befide  this,  we  have  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Chfford's  Inn,  anciently 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord  Clifford;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple  ;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a 
common  inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion;  Furnival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn. 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for 
younger  ftudents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attornies,  folicitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  Ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and 
which  it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it:  a 
doftrine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  re- 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.    See  Inverkf.ithing. 
INNERLOCHY.    See  Inverlochy  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.    See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHR.AN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Wettmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermod,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL  (derived  from  Ifiis  Bheal,  that  is. 
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from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or  Innifhan- 
thereabouts,  but  from  thence  the  annalift  has  amply 
enough  profecuted  the  affairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his 
own  times.  He  lived  to  the  year  12 15.  Sir  J.  Ware 
had  a  copy  of  them,  whereof  there  is  an  imperfeft 
tranfcript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin.  They  were  continued  by  another 
hand  to  the  year  1320.  Bifliop  Nicholfon,  inhislrifh 
hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Chandos 
had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down  to  i  320  in  his  pof- 
fefTion.  Thefe  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the  year  11 80, 
the  abbey,  vi'hich  had  at  that  time  all  the  gold  and 
filver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited 
in  it,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fecurity,  was  plundered 
by  Mildvvin  fon  of  Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo 
the  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many  perfonswere  flain  in 
the  very  cemetery  by  the  M'Cartys  ;  but  God,  as  it 
is  faid  in  this  chronicle,  punifhed  this  impiety  by  the 
untimely  end  of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin  ;  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Bandon,  fix  miles  from  Kinfale. 
Here  is  a  charter  fchool  for  above  30  boys.  The  li- 
ntn  manufafture  has  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
late  Mr  Adderly.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier's 
quay,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  place.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town  is  a  ftone  bridge.  This  place  was  for- 
merly wailed,  and  of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the 
foundations  of  feveral  caftles  and  large  buildings  difco- 
vertd  in  it.  The  town  of  Innifliannon,  together  with 
its  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Hen.  V. 
by  letters  patent,  anno  141  2.     It  has  two  fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  ifland  fituated  between  Cape 
Clear  Ifland  and  Baltimore  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  flood  the 
caftle  of  Dunelong,  poffefTed  by  the  O'Drifcolls,  which 
was  furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to  ' 
Captain  Hervey  on  23d  Feb.  1602.  There  was  af- 
terwards a  regular  fortification  erefted  on  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  was  garrifoned  in  Q^ieen  Ann's  time* 
but  it  has  been  for  feveral  years  diimantled  ;  about  a 


**  the  ifland  of  Bheal"),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of   mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey. 


Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Beal,  the  principal  ob 
jeft  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ifles.  Innisfail  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated 
the  IJland  of  Dejliny,  as  Bheal  was  fometimes  taken  for 
Fate  or  Providence. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfler  : 
in  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts, 
and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenfive,  its  fitua- 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  dilfolution  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  the  pofTeffions  of  this  abbey  were  grant- 
ed to  Captain  Robert  Collam.  The  ifland  contains 
about  12  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees.  St  Finian  flourifhed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century ;  he  was  firnamed  in  Irifh  Lob- 
har,  his  father's  name  was  Conail  the  fon  of  Efchod ; 
defcended  from  K'lan  the  fon  of  Altld,  king  of  Mun- 
fter. There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  ab- 
bey, which  is  frequently  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and 
other  antiquaries  under  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  In- 
nhjalkn.    They  contain  a  flcetch  of  univerfal  hiftory, 


founded  1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  0'Drif- 
coH.  This  ifland  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vaftly 
preferable  to  that  of  Cape  Clear  iflands.  To  the  north- 
weft  of  Innilhirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruit- 
ful fpot ;  and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the 
Schemes:  alfo  along  the  coafl,  in  the  following  order 
from  eaft  to  weft,  are  Horfe  ifland,  containing  100 
acres;  Caflle  ifland,  containing  i  19  acres;  Long  ifland, 
containing  3  i  6  acres  ;  and  weft  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall 
fpot  called  Goat  ifland.  All  thefe  iflands,  together 
with  the  adjacent  coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  fine 
Englifh  barley. 

INNISKILLING,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and 
pofl  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanach  and 
province  of  UUkr,  lying  between  three  lakes.  It  is 
about  2\.  miles  eaft  of  Ballyfliannon,  and  79  north-weft 
of  Dublin.  It  iVnds  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
tron Lord  Inniflviiling,  this  place  giving  title  of  vifcount 
to  the  family  of  Cole.  Its  inhabitants  diftinguiflied 
thcmfelves  in  feveial  confidtrable  engagements  in  the 
wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  out  of  which  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  bearin  ^^  the  title  of  the  Innifkilk. 
mrsf  was  moftly  farmed.  They  form  the  6th  regi- 
H  ii  2  ment 
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Innocci.t's  ment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifh  army, 
rack  for  three  companies  of  foot. 

INNOCENT'S  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28th,  in  memory  of 
the  maffacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command 
of  Herod  king  of  Judjea.  See  Jesus  Chr'iji;  and  Jews, 
no  24.  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  AbylTmians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com- 
memorate 14,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  {oiinnuo  "  I  nod  or  beckon"),  is  a 
word  frequently  ufed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead- 
ings, to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before:  as,  he  [innuendo  the  plaintiff") 
did  fo  and  fo  ;  mention  being  before  made  of  another 
perfon. — In  common  converfation  or  writing,  an  innu- 
endo denotes  an  oblique  hint  01  diftant  reference,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  a  direft  and  pofitive  charge. 

INO  (fab.  hift. ),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus  ;  and  foon 
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It  has  a  bar-  trees  you  would  propagate,  you  muft  choofe  a  fmooth  ^cula- 
part  of  the  ftock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for  dwarfs;  but  if  * 
for  vlandards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  feet  above- 
ground.  Then  with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the  middle 
of  that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards,  two  inches  in 
length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  T  ;  but  you 
muft  be  careful  not  to  cat  roo  deep,  left  you  wound- 
the  ftock;  then  having  cut  off.  the  leaf  from  the  bud, 
leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  you  ftiould  make  a 
crofs  cut,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  witii 
your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to, 
it  :  this  done,  y  ou  muft  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
ferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not  ;  for  all  thofc  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in  ftrip- 
ping,  are  good  for  nothing:  then  having,  gently  raifed 
the  bark  of  the  ftock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  pen* 
knife  clear  to  the  wood,  thruft  the  bud  therein,  obfer- 
ving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  wood  of 
the  ftock,  catting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging 


conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  children  of   to  the  bud  that  may  be  too  long  for  the  flit  made  io- 

Nenhele,  becaufe  they  were  to  afcend  the  throne  in    the  ftock  ;  and  fo  having  exadly  fitted  the  bud  to  the 
.  ■'    T-..  ,      „  •      n__i.       ..1  »i„r,.i..  _  A  .„;^u  k..f^  ..^-.i-  K.=<^-:„r,;..,^ 


preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  in- 
lormed  of  Ino's  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  Juno,  zealous  of  Ino's  prof- 
perity,  refolved  to  difturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly becaufeflie  was  of  the  defcendants  of  her  greateft 
enemy,  Venus.  Tiflphone  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno 
to  the  houfe  of  Athamas;  and  flie  filled  the  whole  pa- 
lace with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamais  taking  Ino  to  be  a 
iionefs  and  her  children  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dafli- 
ed  her  fon  Learchus  againft  a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from 
the  fury  of  her  hufl^and  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  flie 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  ;  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  Palemon. 

INOA,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  year 


ftock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs-mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceeding  to  the 
top,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
which  fliould  be  left  open* 

When  your  buds  have  been  Inoculated  three  weeks, 
or  a  month,  thofe  which  are  frtfli  and  plump  you  may 
be  fure  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  time  you  fliould  loofen 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  time,  will  in- 
jure if  not  deftroy  the  bud.  The  March  following 
cut  off  the  ftock  floping,  about  three  inches  above  the 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  faften  the  flioot  which  pro- 
ceeds from  tlM!  bud :  but  this  muft  continue  no  longer 
than  one  year;  after  which  the  ftock  muft  be  cut  off 
clofe  above  the  bud.  The  time  for  inoculating-  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Auguft 
but  the  moft  general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year's  flioot,, 
which  is  a  fign  of  their  having  finiihed  thtir  fpring- 


— Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It 
was  ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  in- 
to a  pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prefages  of  prof- 
perity,  but  if  they  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  waters 
they  were  inaufpicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOCARPUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funnel- fliapcd  ;  the  calyx  bifid  ;  the 
llamina  are  placed  in  a  double  feries;  the  fruit  is  a 
monofpermous  plum. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  in  gardening,  is 
-commonly  praAifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone  fruit ;  as 
neftarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafmines  :  and  indeed  this  is  prefer- 
able to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moft  forts  of  fruit. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  You  muft 
be  provided  with  a  fliarp  pen-knife  with  a  flat  haft, 
which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  ftock  to  admit  the 
bud;  and  fome  found  bafs-mat,  which  fliould  be  foak- 
ed  in  water,  to  Increafe  itp  ftrength,  and  render  it  more 
pliable :  then  having  taken  off  the  cuttings  from  the 


ly  with  fports  and  facrifices  at  Corinth.    An  anniver-  „  _  ,      ,  ■  , 

llry  facrifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where  growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly  inocu  ated  is  the 
ihe  was  firft  worfliipped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe.    apricot;  and  the  laft  the  oiange  tree,  which  fliould 

-  -     -  -     never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.    And  in 

doing  this  work,  you  fliould  always  make  choice  of- 
cloudy  weather  ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  ftioots  will  perfpire 
fo  ^ft,  as  to  leave  the  bads  deftiiute  of  moifture. 

Inoculation,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
tranfplantation  of  diftempers  from  one  fubjed.  to  anr 
other,  particularly  for  the  engraftment  of  the  fmallr 
pox  ;  which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  the  Eaftera 
countries,  is  but  a  modern  practice  among  us,  at  leaft 
under  the  direction  of  art. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  the  Baron  Dimfdale,  that  acr 
cident  hath  furnilhed  the  art  of  medicine  with  many 
valuable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  improvements 
liave  been  received  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  pra£lice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  :  but  to 
the  honour  of  the  Britifli  phyficians,  they  meafured 
not  the  value  of  this  praftice  by  the  meSnnefs  of  its 
origin,  but  by  its  real  importance  and  utility;  they  par 
tronifed  a  barbarous  difcovery  with  no  lefs  zeal  and 

aSedioa 
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affedion  than  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the 
whole  nation  might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice ;  for  the  greateft  encouraged  it  by  becoming  ex- 
ample?, and  the  wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general 
event  of  the  method. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  inoculating  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  well  as  the  tim.e  and  place  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, they  are  equally  unknown  to  all  by  whom  the 
praAict  is  adopted.  Accident  probably  gave  rife  to 
it.  Pylarini  fays,  that  among  the  Turks  it  was  not 
attended  to  except  amongft  the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  informs  us  in  thePhilofophicalTranfaftions,  vol.lviii. 
p.  142  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient Arabian  medical  writers  that  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope; and  the  phyficians  who  are  natives  in  and  about 
Arabia,  affert,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  regarding 
it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more  modern  date.  He  far- 
ther fays,  that  he  engaged  fome  of  his  learned  Turkifh 
friends  to  iHake  enquiry  ;  but  they  did  not  difcover 
any  thing  on  this  fubjeft  of  inoculation  either  in  the 
writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or  poets.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  arc  mtrely  tradition- 
al. The  filence  on  this  fubje<3:,  obferved  amongft 
writers  in  the  countries  where  the  praAice  obtained, 
Dr  RufTel  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  phyficians  there  never  countenancing  or  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before  Py- 
larini's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  feveral  years  after,  this  pradlice  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  moft  inquifitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  very  juftly  obferves,  that  cuftoms,  the  moft  common 
in  diftant  countries,  are  often  the  leaft  apt  to  attraft 
the  obfervatlon  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  mutt  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon 
the  belief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  firft  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con- 
cerning inoculation,  are  from  two  Itahan  phyficians, 
viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fiib- 
jedt  may  be  feen  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v. 
p.  370,  &c.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  1701 ;  the  next 
is  dated  A.  D.  1713.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended abroad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inocu- 
lation hath  been  practlfed  under  one  mode  or  other 
time  immemorial ;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent 
iflts  we  have  well  authenticated  accounts,  extending 
farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr 
Williams  of  Haverfordweft,  who  wrote  upon  inocula- 
tion in  1725,  proves,  that  it  had  been  praAifed  in 
Wales,  though  in  a  form  fomewhat  different,  time  out 
of  mind.  Mr  Wright,  a  furgeon  in  the  fame  place, 
fays,  that  buying  the  fmall  pox  is  both  a  common 
practice,  and  of  long  ftanding  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokeihire  there  arc  two  large 
villages  near  the  harbour  of  Milford,  more  famous  for 
this  cuftom  than  any  other,  viz.  St  Ifhmael's  and  Mar- 
loes.  The  old  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  fay,  that 
it  hath  been  a  common  praftice  ;  and  that  one  William 
Allen  of  St  Ifhmael's,  who  in  1722  was  90  years  of 
age,  declared  to  fome  perfoiis  of  good  fenfe  and  inte- 
grity, that  this  practice  was  ufed  all  his  time  ;  that  he 
well  remembered  his  mother  telHng  him,  that  it  was  a 
common  praftice  all  her  time,  and  thai  ihe  got  the 
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fmall-pox  that  way ;  fo  that  at  kaft  we  go  back  1 60 
years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja- 
cent iflcs,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior  informs  us, 
that  the  cuftom  through  ages  paft  hath  been,  to  put 
their  children  to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a 
favourable  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie  worfted  threads  about 
their  chlldrens  wrifts,  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr  RuiTel's  inquiries, 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox  has  been  the  common  cuftom  of  their  anceftors, 
and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  . its  being  as  ancient  as 
the  difeafe  itfeif.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the 
fmall-pox  is  the  name  univcrfally  applied  in  all  coun- 
tries to  the  method  of  procuring  the  difeafe  :  it  is 
true  that  there  are  other  terms ;  but  in  Wales  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the 
ufual  appellation.  From  the  famenefs  of  the  name, 
and  the  little  diverfity  obfervable  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  in  thefe  countries  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource.  From  its  extenfive  fpread» 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  T7I7»  Lady  Mary  W^ortley  Montague^ 
wife  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  ConftantinopJe,  had 
her  fon  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years  ;  he 
had  but  few  puftules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April 
I  721,  inoculation  was  fuccefsfully  tried  on  fcven  con- 
demned criminals  in  London,  by  permiffion  of  his  ma- 
jfifty.  In  1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had 
a  daughter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  this  ifland  ;^ 
foon  after  which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox  were  inoculated  with  fuc- 
cefs;  then  followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prac- 
tice foon  prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  inoculation  under  the  direftion  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England)^ 
the  pradlice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in- 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fucceeded  with  thofe  he 
had  inoculated  in  and  about  London,  he  introduced 
the  practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1726. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  uf  the  Britifh. 
RufPia  lately  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters 
and  improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are  not 
many  countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  praftife  it. 

Different  Modes  of  Inoculation.  The  praitice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world,- 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  leaft  to  curiofity,  to  have  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  different  modes  that  ar  e  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  praftice. 

Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  variolous  patients  hatlt 
been  tried  without  efFeft  :  the  variolous  matter  only 
produces  the"  variolous  difeafe. 

The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fenfible  part  only;  the  adivity  of  the  virus  is  fuch, 
that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  wdl  as  the  largeft 
quantity.  Hence  the  moft  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  mat?- 
ter  of  a  variolous  puftule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  Is  pi-evioufly  rubbed 
with  powdered  variolous  fcabs  ;  this  thread  is  drawn 
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with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.  This 
is  the  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eatt  Indies.  The 
Indians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand, 
between  any  of  the  fingers,  or  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb.  The  TiielTalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf-fl<in,  and  rub  in  the  powder- 
ed dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  puftules  of  patients 
with  the  fmall  pox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc- 
ture with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfus  ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  jull  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
fervant's  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  httle 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  Mn,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  enfue  ;  then  the 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  frefli  from  a  pu- 
ftule,  and  mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  ilTues  out ; 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  with  a  bandage, 
by  others  with  half  a  walnut  fliell  placed  with  its 
concave  fide  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
■with  the  addition  of  a  little  muflc,  into  the  noftrils  of 
the  patient ;  they  colleft  dry  puftules,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked ;  and  when  they  ino- 
culate, they  mix  a  grain  of  muflc  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  the  dry  fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton. 
This  method  may  be  called  inodorallon. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmall- pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or  if  a  child,  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  t©  him  as  follows  :  "  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmall-pox."  The  anfwer  is,  "  Buy 
if  you  pleafe."  A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  five  puftules,  for  the  number  muft 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extraded  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  Thefe  are  immediately  rubbed  on 
the  flcin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  betv/een  the  fore- 
finger and  the  thumb  ;  and  this  fuffices  to  produce  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cuftom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cuflom  amongfl  the  people  about 
Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  flefliy 
part  they  make  ftveral  pundures  with  a  needle  im- 
brued in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  fmall-pox  too,  as 
follows  :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plums,  or  fuch  like  ;  and  fliowing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
aflcs  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation  ; 
but  this  buying,  though  ilill  continued,  is  not  thought 
nectflary  to  iht  fucctfs  of  the  operation.  The  Arabs 
fay  that  any  fltfliy  part  is  proper  ;  but  generally  they 
infert  the  matter  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
<on  the  outfide  of  the  hand. 

The  Georgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  praftice  may  be  termed  infric- 
tion  of  the  fmall-pox.  There  fome  of  the  dry  puftules 
are  procured  by  pui chafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon 
the  naked  aim  or  leg. 

Tiie  pradlice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  ilcin  be- 


tween fome  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  needles 

joined  to  one  another;  and  after  having  rubbed  a  ^• 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  punftares  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
puftule,  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  finiftied  by  drefiingthe  wound  with  lint. — An- 
other  cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  the  vari- 
olous matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  practice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  infte^p, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  fein  is  thin.  O- 
thers  apply  a  fmall  bliftering  plafter  ;  and  when  the 
fcarf-flvin  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  true  fiiin,  and  con- 
fined there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafter.  Scratching  the 
flcin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
cuftom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  flcin  with  frefti  matter,  or  dip  worfted  in  vario- 
lous matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  childrens  wrifts. 
They  obferve,  that  if  frefii  mabter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fucceffively,  the  infection  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

OhjcR'wns  to  iNocuLAriON  anfwered.    I.  *'  It  is  not 
lawful." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Scriptures  aflc,  Is  it  lawful 
to  fave  life,  or  to  deftroy  it  ?  Luke  vi.  9.  And  as  it 
is  a  difficulty  with  many  ferious  people,  whether  to 
admit  of  this  pra<J^ice  or  not,  this  objeflion  fliould  be 
confidercd  in  a  religious  view.  We  fiaould  in  thi«  cafe 
remember,  that  as  the  fall  of  man  brought  the  danger 
of  diftafes  into  the  world,  fo  to  evnde,  oppofe,  or  de- 
ftroy it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his 
power.  And  if  events  imply  the  caufe,  a  long  run  of 
uninterrupted  fuccefs  implies  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Though  fome  die  under  this  management,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  remedy,  that  it  is 
proper  for  and  has  by  experience  been  found  in  moft 
cafes  effeftual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ufed.  When 
danger  furtounds  us,  no  condudl  is  more  proper  than 
to  inquire  into  and  purfue  the  means  of  efcape.  To 
negle6t  our  fafety  is  to  fink  below  the  brutes,  who  by 
inftinft  avoid  the  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed.  In- 
oculation is  a  means  of  faving  life  in  many  in  fiances, 
and  of  moderating  the  feverity  of  alflidion  in  more. 
Wilfully  then  to  negleft  the  means  of  faving  life  is  to 
be  gnihy  of  murder. 

II.  "  It  is  biinging  a  diftemper  on  ourfelves,  and  fo 
ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God." 

1.  As  to  the  firit  part  of  this  objtftion,  if  by  di- 
ftempers  are  meant  ficknefs  and  pain,  that  is  praftifed 
daily  in  other  inftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture diftate,  viz.  oi  two  evils  choofe  the  leaft.  But 
the  fuppofition  of  obje<Slors  in  this  inftance  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  For  by  inoculation,  a  difeafe  is  not  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  conimunicated.  It  only  excites  and 
frees  us  from  one,  which,  though  latent,  is  already  in 
us:  or  (which  in  efft'ft  is  the  fame)  inoculation,  by  an  ad- 
-vantageous  mode  of  infefting,  &c.  frees  the  patient  in 
all  inftances  from  the  ufual  difficulties  of  the  difeafe  ; 
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a-  faves  the  life  of  moll  who  fubmi't  to  it  j  and  with  the 
natural  fmall-pox  it  deftroys  that  difpofition  in  the  bo- 
dy, without  which  the  difeafe  cannot  take  place.  It 
is  owned  that  fome  hazard  attends  it :  it  is  fometlmes 
fnortal,  and  indeed  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be  fo  :  it  is  gene- 
rally fuccefsful,  that  encourages  us  to  proceed  :  it  lome- 
timcf,  though  rarely  fails  ;  hence  we  are  cautious  and 
careful,  and  led  to  aft  with  a  dependence  on  Him  to 
whom  belong  the  iflues  from  death. 

2.  Refpefling  the  offence  given  to  God  ;  a  reliance 
on  Providtnce  does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  pre- 
vent or  oppofc  the  evils  which  we  forefee,  and  which 
we  have  in  our  power  to  guard  againll  by  prudent  pre- 
cautions. Would  thefe  objtftors,  in  other  inftances, 
rtfufe  the  means  of  leflening  the  malignancy  and  dan- 
ger of  difeafe,  than  which  the  pra6tice  of  inoculation 
is  no  more  ?  Let  thefe  fcrupulous  perfons  fay,  whether, 
when  God  permits  the  difcovery  of  preferving  ourfelves 
from  an  impending  evil,  he  forbids  our  availing  our- 
felves of  that  difcoveiy  ?  If  our  Maker  offers  us  a  re- 
medy, it  is  offending  him  to  rejedt  it. 

III.  "  The  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commif- 
fion  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  pre- 
vent what  he  hath  determined." 

However  true  it  is  that  our  days  are  determined, 
&c.  yet  it  is  God's  revealed  will,  and  not  his  fecret  pur- 
pofes,  which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God 
has  required  of  us  to  have  a  tender  regard  to  our  lives  ; 
and  thofe  who  difobey  him  herein  are  guilty  of  a  de- 
gree of  fcif  murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that 
guilt  by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concern- 
ing them.  Befides,  God  who  has  ordained  the  end, 
has  alfo  determined  the  means  leading  to  it.  St  Paul, 
•  in  his  dangerous  voyage,  had  a  fpccial  revelation  to 
affure  him,  that  all  who  were  with  him  fhould  efcape  ; 
and  yet  when  the  feamen  were  getting  out  of  the  fhip, 
he  declares  that  if  they  did  not  flay  in  it  they  could 
not  be  faved,  A<ft3  xxvii.  31.  God  purpofed  topreferve 
them  in  the  way  whereby  they  wercafterwards  delivered. 

IV.  "  We  fhould  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
If  Inoculation  is  in  its  own  nature  a  moral  evil,  it 

certainly  fliould  be  rtjefted,  however  great  its  advan- 
tages may  feem  to  be.  The  profpedl  of  relief  from 
any  calamity  in  life  fliould  not  tempt  us  to  offend  God. 
But  thofe  who  make  this  objeAion  proceed  on  a  mif- 
take.  Their  principle  is  true  with  regard  to  moral 
evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  to  phyfical.  It  is  cer- 
tainly lawful  to  pull  down  a  houfe  to  fave  a  great 
number  from  being  burnt  ;  this  is  a  phyfical  evil,  which 
can  hardly  take  place  without  fome  degree  of  moral 
evil  ;  and  many  other  inftances  may  be  pointed  out, 
where,  for  a  greater,  good,  a  leffer  ill  is  fubmitted  to. 
And  is  the  fmall  ill  induced  by  inoculation  to  be  com- 
pared with  all  thofe  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  autho- 
rifed  by  all  laws  ? 

V.  "  The  patient  may  die  ;  and  then  his  lafl  mo- 
ments arc  dillieffed,  and  the  fut.ure  refieftions  of  his 
friends  are  grievous." 

This  obje^lion  leads  many  to  decline  the  pra6lice  of 
inoculation,  even  when  they,  allow  the  theory  of  it  to 
be  reafonable.  They  hope  to  efcape  the  diflemper  in 
the  natural  way,  and  they  have  fears  of  dying  in  this; 
and  thus  they  are  pi  evented  from  going  into  it.  But 
-  they  fhould  confider  what  grounds  they  have  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other^.and  what  is  to  be  advanced  to 


balance  the  account,  by  examining  the  different  de- 
grees of  probability  that  attend  their  hopes  and  fears 
in  the  ufe  or  negled  of  inoculation.  Dying  is  a  ieri- 
ous  thing  :  but  if  inoculation  be  a  probable  and  law- 
ful means  of  preferving  life  in  a  time  of  danger,  it  is 
a  duty  to  comply  with  it;  and  what  more~  peaceful 
refledion  than  to  die  in  the  way  of  duty  ? 

VI.  Fear  is  a  dangerous  paffion  in  the  fmall-pox; 
but  inoculation  increafes  the  caufes  of  fear,  by  ieffen- 
ing  our  faith  and  trull  in  God." 

When  the  fmall-pox  is  left  to  nature,  fuch  are  its 
ravages,  that  not  to  fear  would  be  to  fmk  beneath 
humanity  :  its  confcquences  are  too  grievous  to  be 
treated  with  negleft.  But  experience  manifells  the 
fafcty  that  attends  receiving  the  difeafe  by  inoculation  ; 
it  is  therefore  fo  far  a  remedy  to  that  jull  fear  whit.h 
enhances  ;he  danger  when  the  difeafe  is  left  to  itf  If. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  is  defirablc  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture;  and  a  difregard  to 
calamities  and  dangers  is  never  the  effeft  of  that. 
Inoculation  is  a  means  of  fafety  ;  and  It  is  as  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  our  hves  fhould  be  preferved 
without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  fliall  be  deli- 
vered from  danger  without  a  prudent  care  for  our  own- 
fafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  care  of .  Providence 
only  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  boafl  of  courage  and 
truft  in  God,  while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping 
danger  which  furrounds  us,  is  not  faith,  but  pre- 
fumptlon.  Thus,  when  inoculation  becomes  a  pro- 
bable m.eans  by  which  to  fave  life,  it  is  a  prefumption,. 
and  not  truft,  to  negleft  it. 

VII.  "  Inoculation  does  not  exempt  from  future  in- 
fedlion." 

If  by  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox  the  fame  difeafe 
is  produced,  the  fame  effeds  may  be  expeded  from  it 
when  artificially  produced  as  In  the  natural  way.  It  is 
inconceivable,  that  a  contagious  fiibftance,  the  very 
femlnal  matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  fhould  propagate,  in-- 
Itead  of  its  own,  another  difeafe.  De  Haen  is  an  a- 
cute  phyfician,  and  was  a  violent  oppofer  of  inocu- 
lating the  fmall-pox  ;  but  he  never  fufpofed  that  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox  will  produce  any  difeafe  but 
itfelf.  Qbfervation  alone  determined  the  opinion,  that 
the  natural  fniall-pox  does  not  attack  a  fecond  time 
the  fame  ttands  good  in  favour  of  the  artificial  difeafe. 
And  to  this  numberlefs  trials  have  been  made  without 
effed,  to  relnfed  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall-pox  had  ■ 
taken  place  by  Inoculation.  ^ 

VIII.  "  Other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculating  it." 

That  careleffnefs  or  wilfulnefs  in  the  operator  may  • 
in  fome  inftances  give  cailfe  for  this  objedion  is  true 
but  that  by  the  matter^of  a  variolous  puftule,  any  other, 
difeafe  hath  been  conveyed,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  As 
the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox  have  not  yet. 
been  ohferved  to  produce  their  ov/n  degree  and  mode, 
of  this  diftemper  when  Infufed  by  inoculation,  It  is  ^ 
fcarcely  concelveable  that  they  ftiould  tranfmit  another 
difeafe  cffentially  different.    The  venereal  difeafe  is  ■ 
known  to  be  as  communicable  as  any  ;  yet  feveral  have 
been  inoculated  from  patients  labouring  under  confi- 
derable  degrees  of  the  venere^  difeafe,  and  no  ill  con- 
fcquences ever  yet  were  known  to  follow,  none  to  give 
the  leaft  fufpiclon  of  the  kind.    If  the  variolous  mat- 
ter may  convey  another  difeafe  in  the  artificial,  jt  may 
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Inociila-   do  the  fame  In  the  natural  way  ;  and  even  then,  ad- 
tion.     vantage  is  attendant  on  inoculation,  for  we  can  choofe 
■  a  healthy  perfon  to  take  the  infeAion  from  ;  but  no 
inftance  of  the  kind  hatli  ever  occurred. 

IX.  "  Perhaps  the  difeafe  may  never  attack  in  the 
natural  way." 

Such  objeftors  ftiould  be  informed,  that  this  diftem- 
per  cannot  be  given  to  one  who  never  would  have  it ; 
for  they  only  who  are  fufceptlble  of  it  can  take  it  by 
inoculation,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  experiments 
made  to  verify  this  fa<Sl.  Again,  the  fm all  pox  may  be 
faid  to  be  general ;  fo  few  there  are  who  are  exempted 
from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law  :  it  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inoculate,  firft,  to  afcertain  the  fafety  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  difeafe  ;  and,  fecondly,  on  account  of 
the  general  advantages  of  this  pradice,   in  cafe  he 
fhould  be  fufceptible  of  the  infedion.    On  this  fubjeft 
Dr  Jurin  hath  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  TranfaAions ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exaft  number  who  die  with- 
out having  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  that,  of  all  the  children 
that  are  born,  there  will  fome  time  or  other  die  of  the 
fmall  pox  one  in  fourteen;  and  that  of  perfons  of  all 
ages  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  there  will  die  thereby 
two  in  eleven.  From  a  table  of  burials  it  appears,  that 
in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbert's  parifti,  during  ten 
years,  about  one-tenth  of  the  dead  were  killed  by  the 
fmall  pox.    Farther,  as  it  cannot  be  known  that  any 
individual  is  exempted  from  the  fmall-pox,  his  hazard 
of  dying  of  that  diftemper,  being  made  up  of  the  ha- 
zard of  having  it,  and  the  hazard  of  dying  of  it  if  he 
has  it,  will  be  exaftly  the  fame,  viz.  that  of  one  in 
tight  or  nine  (whether  the  proportion  of  mankind  that 
efcape  having  the  fmall-pox  be  great  or  fmall).  In 
inquiry  from  houfe  to  houfe  for  the  number  of  people 
with  the  fmall  pox,  in  fcveral  towns,  during  one  year, 
it  appeared  that  near  one  in  five  died  who  had  them  ; 
and  that  of  eighty- two  perfons  who  were  inoculated 
in  thefe  places  in  the  fame  year,  not  one  died. 

X.  "  it  requires  much  thought  to  know  what  we 
{hould  do  with  regard  to  inoculation." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  this  objeftion,  and 
of  complaining  that  cofTfideration  is  a  burden  when  it 
is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  hfe,  it  may  fuffice 
to  point  out,  that  a  facred  writer  tells  us,  that  '*  a  pru- 
dent man  forefeeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf ;  but 
*Dols  pafs  on  and  are  pUnifhed." 

XI.  "  It  endangers  others." 

Since  very  few  of  mankind  now  efcape  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  mull  fooner  or  later  come  to  every  place; 
therefore,  if  it  be  true  in  fad  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber lofe  their  lives  by  the  natural  than  by  the  artificial 
infeftion,  it  is  of  more  ftrvice  to  introduce  the  fmall- 
pox  in  a  favourable  way  and  feafon,  than  paffively  to 
allow  it  to  deftroy  multitudes.  As  to  fpreading 
thf  difeafe  by  introducing  inoculation,  it  is  but  of  little 
confequenc€  ;  for  inoculating  where  the  difeafe  does  not 
already  €xift,  is  differently  circumftanced  from  this 
pradice,  where  it  already  prevails  in  the  natural  way ; 
the  quantity  of  the  circumambient  contagion  is  lefs. 


or  the  fame  extent  of  atmofphere  is  lefs  impregnated 
with  the  infedtlous  principles  from  inoculated  patients, 
than  when  it  naturally  prevails,  or  the  fame  number 
©f  people  received  it  in  the  natural  way. 
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The  moft  plaufible  objedor  on  this  account  is  Dr 
Raft,  of  Lyons,  in  France.    From  his  review  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London,  he  obferves,  " 
«'  that  more  have  died  by  the  fmall  pox  in  London, 
fince  the  introdudion  of  inoculation^  than  in  the  fame 
time  preceding  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the 
difeafe  thereby  being  more  univerfally  extended  and 
propagated."    But  to  this,  Dr  Lettfom  moll  fatif- 
fadlorily  replies,  "  That  the  late  increafe  of  burials 
cannot  depend  upon  the  practice  of  inoculation,  un- 
der which,  though  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a 
fatal  cafe,  but  rather  upon  the  innovation  introdu- 
ced in  the  treatment  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  of  ex- 
pofing  the  patients  to  the  open  air,  and  a  lefs  re- 
ferved  intercourfe  amongft  the  community.    Add  to 
this  the  improvements  in  medicine  in  various  in- 
ftances,  the  police  of  the  city,  &c.  which  by  prefer- 
vingmany  lives  occafion  more  fubjedls  for  the  fmall-pox, 
and  confequently  a  proportional  increafe  of  deaths  by 
this  difeafe,  many  of  thofe  who  are  preferved  by  the 
above  named  improvements  not  being  favoured  with 
the  advantage  of  inoculation.    Befides  the  care  taken 
in  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience  from 
inoculation,  &c.  it  ftiould  be  remembered,  that  the  in- 
creafing  accefllon  of  young  perfons  to  the  capital  from 
the  country,  eafily  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  19 
deaths  in  1000  more  than  formerly  happened."  See 
a  Defence  of  Inoculation,  in  Dr  Lettfom's  Medical  Me- 
moirs. 

XII.  "The  pradllce  of  inw«/a/i(?n  comes  from  the 
deviL" 

The  beft  anfwers  to  this  feem  to  be,  firft,  that  ca- 
villers will  never  ceafe  from  obje6ling  ;  and  oppofi- 
tions  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  are  men  of  wit  to 
devife,  or  of  fophiftry  to  invent.  Secondly,  that  Job 
was  afflidled  by  the  devil  with  the  fmall-pox,  is  not  a 
known  fadl.  Thirdly,  that  if  by  what  is  faid  the 
principal  objedlions  arc  removed,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
reafonable  and  the  religious  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
themfelves  to  God  in  the  praftice  of  inoculation.  See  a 
difcuflion  of  moft  of  the  preceding  objedions  in  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Inoculation  impartially 
confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confiftcnt  with  Reafon 
and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  David  Some,  pu- 
blilhed  by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1750. 

Advantages  of  Inoculation.  Though  no  difeafe, 
after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of  medicine  more 
than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more  may  be  done  before-hand 
to  render  this  difeafe  favourable  than  in  any  other  we 
know.  The  artificial  method  of  producing  the  fmall- 
pox  hath  almoft  ftripped  it  of  its  terrors  ;  in  general, 
hath  rendered  its  afped  mild,  its  progrcfs  uniform,  and 
nearly  without  hazard  to  the  patient. 

Mr  Mudge,  in  his  DifTertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pox,  enumerates  the  following  fources  of  danger 
from  this  difeafe,  viz.  i.  The  patient's  conftitution. 

2.  The  propenfity  of  the  patient  to  be  infedled. 

3.  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infeftion  being  com- 
municated. 4.  The  conftitution  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  infedion.  And  it  is  the  advantage  of  inoculation, 
if  prudently  condudled,  almoft  totally  to  exempt  its 
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fubjeds  from  the  difadvantages  attendant  on  thefe 
fources. 

Refpeding  the  habit  of  body,  or  ftate  of  the 


patient's  conftitution  at  the  time  of  iufedion.' 
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Coiiftitutional  or  habitual  difeafes,  in  general,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  courfe  of  the  fmall-pox,  whether 
in  its  natural  or  its  artificial  progrefs  ;  fuch  as  fcorbu- 
tic  eruptions  on  the  fl-cin,  ftrumous  complaints,  itch, 
fcabby  eruptions,  excoriated  ears,  &c.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  therefore  a  thing  fui  generis,)  and  noways 
afFefted  by  thefe  taints  of  the  juices,  or  what  is  ufually 
called  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or  at  lead  fo  inconfidera- 
bly,  as  not  to  deprive  fuch  patients  of  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  hioculaiion.  But  the  cafe  is  much  reverfed 
with  refpe£l  to  fome  accidental  difeafes.  E.  gr.  If  on 
the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  habit  or  its  attending 
circumllances  tend  to  inflammation,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  putrid  acrimony,  the  eruptive  fever  in  thefe 
aggravated  ftates  will  load  the  body  with  variolous 
matter,  or  produce  puftules  of  a  very  unfavourable 
kind  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  (not  to  enumerate  more) 
the  patient  will  moft  probably  be  fevertly  afFefted. 
J5ut  inoculated  fubjefts  may  be  infetled  when  the 
conftitution  is  in  the  beft  condition  to  combat  with 
the  difeafe  ;  if  either  of  thofe  indifpofitions  are  atten- 
dant, or  any  other  which  ufually  endangers,  they  may 
foon  be  reftrained  or  removed. 

2.  "  The  different  degrees  of  propenfity  In  the  pa- 
tient, at  different  times,  to  be  inftdled." 

That  different  quantities  of  matter  are  produced  in 
difierent  perfons  in  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe,  we  find 
true  in  fadl ;  and  there  is  the  flrongcft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that,  previous  to  InfeAion,  the  quantity  of  the 
variolous  matter,  or  rather  that  principle  in  the  confti- 
tution which  eventually  produces  it,  ebbs  and  flows,  is 
more  or  lefs  vigorous  at  different  times  in  the  fame 
fubje6l,  under  various  combinations  of  circumflances. 
The  inllances  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  patient 
who  hath  withllood  at  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  infedlon,  -nay,  who  hath  induftrioufly,  but  ineffec- 
tually, fought  it ;  yet  at  another  hath  had  a  fmall-pox 
fo  malignant  in  appearace  and  effedl,  that  the  whole 
body  hath  been  converted  into  an  ofFenfive  variolous 
putiefccnce.    If  the  degree  of  propenfity  to  receive  in- 
fe£lion  was  always  the  fame,  it  vi'ould  be  inconceivable 
that  any  one  could  pafs  unafFecled  when  the  fmall  pox 
became  epidemic.    From  whatever  caufes,  however, 
this  propenfity  may  ariffe,  it  is  mofl  reafonable  to  af^ 
fcrt,  that  the  increafe  or  decteafe  of  this  principle 
takes  place  according  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemic  or 
not.     Dun'ng  the   continuance  of  any  contagious 
epidemic  difeafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conflitu- 
tions  which  are  moft  congenial  with  that  character,  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  correfpondtnt  diftemper. 
And  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  when  the  con- 
ftitution of  a  perfon  not-pafl  the  fmall-pox  is  moft 
faturated  with  the  variolous  principle,  he  is  then  more 
particularly  fubjeCl  to  infeftlon.    Again,  it  is  not  on- 
ly undoubted,  that  the  variolous  principle  fubfifts  in 
the  confutations  of  perfons  not  paft  the  fmall-pox, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  this  principle 
is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  and  the  reft  of  the 
variolous  procefs.    Agreeably  to  what  hath  been  faid, 
we  find,  that  during  the  epidemic  tendency,  thofe  who 
have  not  paffed  the  difeafe,  are  more  open  to  conta- 
gion than  in  other  conflitutions  of  air,  when  the  fmall- 
pox  is  not  epidemic,  and  is  confequently  a  rare  difeafe. 
Many  who  have  efcaped  infedion  from  inoculation  and 
©ther  means  of  contagion,  on  removal  into  a  fituatlon 
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where  the  fmall-pox  has  been  epidemic,  have  prefently  Inoculi 
after  been  feized  with  this  diforder.  Events  of  this 
kind  are  fo  common,  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  ill  * 
grounded  opinion,  that  any  change  of  air  is  hazardous 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  fmall  pox.  If  at  a  time 
when  the  propenfity  to  be  affedled  is  the  greatefl, 
there  fhould  be  a  concurrence  of  thofe  ftates  of  tlie 
conftitution  above  noticed,  how  aggravated  will  the 
condition  of  the  patient  be  ! 

Refpefting  the  evafion  of.  thtfe  inconveniences  by 
inoculation^  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  propenfity 
to  the  difeafe  differs  at  different  times  in  the  fame  fiib- 
jeft,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  diforder  is 
produced  by  downright  violence,  when  thi-re  fubfifts  in 
the  patient  but  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  conftitution 
fo  effential  to  the  production  of  the  difeafe  (and-fo 
general,  when  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemical),  or,  in  o.. 
ther  words,  when  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  be  poifon-r 
ed.  This  confideration,  peculiar  to  the  diftafe  when 
artificially  produced,  appears  to  be  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  pocky  matter,  and  that  general 
fcarcity  of  puftules,  when  compared  to  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  which  has  ever  accompanied  Inoculation,  and 
is  one  of  the  grand  advantages  of  the  difcovery.  Far- 
t|ier,  as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  pro- 
penfity is  the  greateft  when  there  is  an  epidemic  con- 
ftitution of  tlie  air  which  favours  the  prodiiftion  of  the 
difeafe;  and  if  it  be  as  probable  that  the  feverity  or 
mildnefs  of  the  difeafe  depends  in  a  good  degree  upon 
the  greater  or  leffer  propenfity  of  the  fubjedl  to  be  in- 
fefted  ;  it  will  certainly  be  an  eligible  ftep  not  to  bring 
on  the  diforder  by  inoculation  during  the  continuance 
of  an  evidently  prevailing  tendency  to  the  difeafe. 
Prudence  in  this  cafe  direds  us  to  take  advantage  of 
the  abfence  of  fuch  a  prevailing  tendency,  whtn  all 
the  benefits  of  Inoculation  may  be  fecuied  ;  and  not  to 
delay  the  operation,  till  fuch  a  conftitution  of  air  pre- 
vails, as  at  once  makes  the  operation  neceffary,  and  de- 
prives it  of  fome  of  its  advantages.  To  conclude,  we 
may  add  to  this,  confideration,  that  by  the  pratlice  of 
expofure  to  cold,  the  violence,  of  the  eruptive  fever  is 
fo  far  moderated,  as  to  prevent  its  forming  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  variolous  matter,  which,  in  a  violent 
and  unreftrained  ftate,  it  would  do,  by  affimilacing  the 
juices  of  the  conftitution  into  the  nature  of  the  vario- 
lous poifon. 

3.  "The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infedion  being, 
communicated." 

In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  the  difeafe  may  be  pro- 
duced by  accidental  contagion,  or  an  epidemic  influ-. 
ence.    Dr  Mead  fays,  that  the  air  of  this  climate  ne- 
ver produces  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  or  meafles ;  and; 
Dr  Arbuthnot  fays,  that  the  plague  itfelf  may  be 
generated  by  fome  quahty  in  the  air,  without  any  con- 
tagion.    Be  thefe  opinions  as  they  may,  it  is  evident- 
that  contagion  is  fometimes  fo  languid,  that  it  requires 
the  agency  of  other  caufes  to  give  it  adivity,  fo  as  to  ■ 
produce  the  tribe  of  difeafes  to  which  it  belongs,  and, 
which  without  this  agency  would  never  be  brought 
forth;  and  though  the  ftrongeft  epidemic  tendency, 
may  not  In  Europe  create  the  fmall  pox,  without  the 
concurrence  of  contagious  fomes,  yet  there  is,  by  the. 
agency  of  the  former,  fuch  an  aheration  made,  and 
propenfity  brought  on  the  animal  juices,  as  is  effen- 
tially  necelTary  to  continue  the  exiilence  of  the  difeafe. , 
^  ^  '  Varioloua^ 
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'lrocu!a-  Variolous  contagion  produces  its  efFefts  by  the  aftual  ed  by  a  partial  application  of  the  variolous  fofttei  to  tno 

application  of  its  poifon,  either  externally,  through  their  furface,  have  no  diftrefs  to  proclaim  by  a  fecon- 

'       the  medium  of  the  fldn  ;  or  internally,  to  the  gullet,  dary  ftver,  which  therefore  is  fcarcely  ever  feen  in  ino- 

ilomach,  and  guts,  in  the  aft  of  deglutition;  or  laftly,  ca/a/i?J  patients. 

to  the  lungs,  in  the  aft  of  refpiration.    Though  there  4.  "  The  conftitutian  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  in- 

may  be  a  poflible  admiflion  of  the  poifonous  miafmata  feftion." 

into  the  conftitution  through  the  Hon,  from  the  prin-  A  powerful  fource  of  difBculty  and  danger  in  the 

ciple  of  abforption ;  yet  the  poifon  very  feldom,  if  ever,  tiaturalfmall-pox  is,  the  malignant  influence  of  the 

exerts  its  influence  upon  the  habit  in  this  manner  :  air  at  fome  feafons,  and  particularly  if  it  happens  at  the 

poffibly  by  a  local  aftual  application  of  the  grofs  mat-  time  of  receiving  the  infeftion.    If  this  concurs  with 

ter  lodged  in  the  cloaths,  or  otherwife  conveyed,  the  one  or  more  of  the  other  fources,  how  dreadful  the  de- 

diftemper  may  fometimes  be  produced  by  a  kind  of  vafliation  !    Whether  this  conftitution  of  the  air  pro- 

inoculation,  and  then  the  diforder  will  probably  be  fa-  duces  its  deleterious  effefts  by  heightening  the  natu- 

vourable.    But  when  the  poifon,  in  a  more  dilute  ttate,  ral  mahgnity  of  the  infefting  poifon,  or  afts  on  the 

only  floats  in  or  impregnates  the  air,  it  feldom  enters  conftitution  itfelf  fo  as  to  render  the  effefts  of  conta- 

the  pores  of  the  jflcin  and  poifons  by  way  of  abforp-  .gion  more  peculiarly  fatal,  the  confequence  of  this  ftate 

tion  ;  for  the  degrees  of  aftivity  in  which  this  power  is  of  the  air  is  the  fame.    The  general  charafters  of  a 

exerted,  are  molt  probably  in  proportion  to  the  aids  morbid  ftate  of  the  air  are  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 

the  conftitution  may  ftand  in  need  of  from  it.     How-  trid  ;  and  it  is  uniformly  obferved,  that  whenever  a 

ever,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ordinary  mode  perfon  is  attacked  with  a  fever  under  either  of  thefe 

of  infeftion  is' by  the  lungs,  which  from  their  flirufture  prevailing  difpofilions,  it  never  fails  to  imprefs  its 

they  are  well  calculated  to  receive,  to  entangle,  and  to  charafter  upon  the  difeafe. 

retain.   'When  either  the  lungs  or  the  ftomach  arc  But  here  alfo  inoculation  afi"ords  the  moft  benign  in- 

•firft  infefted  by  the  infeftious  effluvia,  it  is  ttioft  r«afon-  fluence.    The  judicious  praftitioner  does  not  expofe 

able  to  believe,  that  thefe  noble  parts,  together  with  tiie  his  patient  to  the  pernicious  effefts  of  an  air  that  can 

fauces,  glottis,  wind-pipe,  and  guHet,  will  frequently  ftamp  its  baneful  charafter  on  the  fmall-pox,  but 

labour  under  a  greater  load  of  puftules  than  the  rx-  choofes  the  feafon  belt  calculated  for  the  fafety  and 

ternal  furface  of  the  body  :  for  it  is  obferved,  that  welfare  of  his  patient;  and  hence  we  rarely  fee  the  in- 

■when  the  patient  is  infeftcd  artificially,  the  parts  fluence  of  this  evil  fource  attendant  on  the  artificial 

to  which  the  poifon  is  applied  fuffer  in  a  greater  de-  difeafe. 

gree  than  the  more  diftant  5  and  that  the  circumjacent  Having  feen,  that  from  the  influence  of  one  or  more 

flcin,  to  fome  extent,  is  filled  with  puftules.    From  this  of  thefe  four  fources  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that 

particular  application  of  the  morbid  matter  to  the  from  their  union  will  refult  a  natural  fmall-pox,  com- 

fauces,  &c.  it  is  probable,  that  the  large  difcharge  of  plicated  with  horrors  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 

-faliva,  &c.  arifes,  which  charafterizes  the  confluent  plague;  how  ineftimable  muft  appear  that  favour  of 

fmall-pox  in  adults;  and  as  children  fwallow  this  fali-  Providence,  by  which  we  are  freed  from  the  formi- 

va,  it  excites  a  diarrhoea,  which  in  them  anfwers  to  the  dable  attendants  of  this  difeafe,  viz.  inoculation,  by 

fpitting  in  thofe  more  aged.    When  the  internal  parts  which  the  diforder  is  rendered  mild,  and  in  general  lefs 

are  opprefTed  with  puftules,  there  is  no  interval  be-  hazardous  than  a  common  cold  1 

tween  the  eruptive  and  the  fubfcquent  fymptomatic  From  attention  to  the  above  fources  of  ill  in  the 

fever;  and  the  fuftering  which  the  patient  labours  un-  natural  fmall-pox,  we  perceive  with  fufficient  fatisfac- 

der  from  a  generally  inflamed  flcin,  heightened  by  the  tion  the  many  inftances  of  relief  and  fecurity  which 

difeafed  condition  of  the  nobler  parts,  perpetuates  the  generally  we  avail  ourfelves  of  by  inoculation:;  a  part  of 

iirft  fever.    This  informs  us  that  all  is  not  fo  well  which  we  have  feen,  and  a  few  others  follow, 

within  as  athervpife  the  external  appearances  might  i.  As  already  obferved,  it  faves  the  lives  of  mofl 

have  induced  us  to  believe  ;  but  that  the  nobler  parts  who  arc  its  fubjefts.    From  a  general  calculation  it 

are  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  at  leaft  are  appears,  that  in  the  hofpitals  for  fmall-pox  and  inocula- 

labouring  and  lagging  behind  in  the  procefs,  fo  that  tion,  72  die  out  of  400  patients  having  the  diftempef 

they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  apparent  ftate  of  the  in  the  natural  way,  and  only  one  out  of  this- number 

difeafe  on  the  furface  of  the  body  :  this  fome  have  when  inoculated.    2.  It  lefTens  the  afftiftiou  from  both 

fuppofed  to  be  the  true  general  caufe  of  the  fecondary  the  degree  and  the  number  of  ill  fymptoms,  even 

fever,  under  which  the  patient,  if  he  finks,  dies  peri-  when  it  proves  fatal.     It  lefFens  the  number  of  puf- 

pneumonic.  Thefe  confequences  frequently  attend  the  tules  ;  and,  by  moderating  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 

infeftion  received  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  if,  fuperadded  the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep.    3.  It  is  ex- 

to  thefe,  the  unhappy  fituatidn  of  thofe  defcribed  un-  tremely  rare  that  the  fecondary  fever  attends  it;  a 

der  the  firft  and  fecond  fources  of  danger  attends  the  fymptom  produftive  of  much  fufFering,  if  the  patient 

patient,  the  diforder  will  be  proportionably  aggravated,  is  happy  enough  to  efcape  with  life.   4.  It  produces 

and  the  chance  of  Hfe-leffened.  the  difeafe  under  the  feweft  difadvantages,  and  favours 

But  here  again  inoculation  relieves  :  for  by  this  mode  with  forefight  to  prevent  many  ills  not  to  be  guarded 

the  virus  is  applied  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body,  againft  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.   5^  Inftead  of  com- 

fo  that  the  whole  conftitution  (excepting  the  part  im-  municating  other  diforders  with  it,  many  diforders 

mediately  furrounding  the  wound)  being  affefted  uni-  fubfequent  to  the  natural  arc  very  rarely  obferved  after 

formly,  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe  is  regularly  carried  the  artificial  fmall  pox.    6.  It  efftftually  removes  all 

.on ;  ^nd  the  nobler  parts  not  being  particularly  affeft-  juft  gi-ounds  of  fear;  a  paffion  very  iujurious  in  this 

difeafe. 
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difeafc.  7.  Soldiers,  failors,  and  all  who  would  appear 
abroad,  or  in  public  offices,  are  freed  from  every  anxi- 
ety and  hazard  attendant  on  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
'  8  Servants,  women  w^ith  children  at  their  breads,  preg- 
nant women,  magiftiates,  phyficians,  &c.  are  all  freed 
from  the  mofl  diftrefling  embarrafTment,  by  confor- 
mity to  inoculation.     See  Medicine. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy ;  the  fame  with 
Ana  sTOMOsis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Tmpromptu,  Sec  Impromptu* 
INQUEST,  in  Scots  law,  the  fame  with  Jury. 
INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri- 
bunal in  feveral  Roman  Catholic   countries,  erc6led 
by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and  punifhment  of 
heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  12th  century  by  fa- 
ther Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  ftnt  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  into  their 
number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  Inquijitors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquifjtion,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the 


the  criminal  being  convlcled  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his  Infcribed 
own  confefllon,  is  with  much  reluctance  delivered  to  the       II  \ 
fecular  power  to  be  punifhed  according  to  his  demerits  :  .  ^ 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges  who  at- 
tend  at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  immediately 
pafs  fentence.    For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
ijee  Act  of  Faith. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.  A  figure  is  faid  to 
be  infcribed  in  another,  when  aU  its  angles  touch  the 
fide  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any^ 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  tranf- 
mit fome  important  truth  to  pofterity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
infctiptions  found  on  ftones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  San  J^oniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  moft  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
hiftory  is  compofed,  from  infcriptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  both  among  the  Heathens 
and  the  Hebrews* 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hrftory 
of  the  world.    Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  {hoWj 


dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and    that  this  was  the  firft  way  of  inftrudting  people,  and  of 


the  Low  Countries 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 
Judaifm,  Mahometanifra,  Sodomy,  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  people  ftand  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hulbands  their  wives,  and 
mafters  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  leaft  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  tiH  they  thcrpfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
lers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment ;  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witnefles.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead, 
net  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  left  they  fliould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  lhadow 
of  proof  again  ft  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
ged,  after  fuffering  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifonment,  and  the  Iv-fs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  effects.  The  fentence  againil  the  pri- 
foners is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which  they,  place  a  ricb  al- 
tar, and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed  j  and 
over-againft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
Ctilled,  one  by  one,  to  hear  th«ir  doom,  from  one  of 
the  Inquifitors. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they- are  to  fuf- 
fer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcharged  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  :  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew's  crofs,  have  their  hves,  but  forfeit  all  their 
effefts :  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames, 
raade  of  red  ferge,  fewcd  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with- 
out any  crofs,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapfc  :  but  thofe  who,  befides 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  pic- 
ture, furrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 
defiaftics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death; 
but  forttx  acd.  read  an  aft,  in  whiqli  they  fay,  that 


tranfmitting  hiftories  and  fciences  to  poiteri'ty.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Rato  in  his  Hippias  ;  .  wherein  he -fays, 
that  Pififtratus  engraved  on  ftone-pillars  precepts  ufe- 
ful  for  hufbandmen.  Pliny  aflfurcs  us,  that  the  firft: 
public  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead ; 
and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon 
plates  of  brafs  ;  that  (fays  he)  the  Jews  might  have 
fomething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  con- 
federacy concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  infcriptions,  and 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com- 
pofed as  the  coUeftion  of  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter's  ■ 
colleftion,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  another  huge 
volume  of  infcriptions.  M.  Fabretty  publirtied  ano- 
ther  volume  at  Rome  in  1699,  wherein  he  has  correA- 
ed  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei- 
nefius, and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  infcriptions  omitted  by  them. —  Since  all 
thefe,  Grasvius  has  publifhed  a  complete  colleft'on  of 
infcriptions,  in  three  volumes  foho. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsearchable,  rn  theology, 
is  ufually  underftood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or 
into  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 
jicademy  vf  Inscriptions.    See  Academy. 
INJECTS,  iNSECTA,,in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmaller  " 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguious;  ; 
and  diftinguifhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  in- 
dentings  in  their  bodies.    The  word  is  originally  La- 
tin, formed  of  iti^  and  feco  *'  I  cut the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two;. or  becaufe  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are  com- 
pofed of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of 
incifur^.    See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Of  the-Kliuh  of  lusECTSi  and  where  the  ColltSor  for 
the  Cabinet  may  find  them.      Infe6ts,   in  general,  are 
known  to  moil,  people,  the  fyftematic  diftiatftions  but: 
lis-  to. 
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to  few ;  norKave  we  any  Englifh  names  for  tKe  greateft 
part  of  them.  The  general  denominations  of  beetles, 
butterflies,  moths,  flies,  bees,  wafps,  and  a  few  other 
common  names,  are  all  that  our  language  fupplies.  It 
would,  t,herefore,  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  genera  and  fpecles  to  any  perfon  un- 
fl<illed  in  the  fclence  of  entomology  :  we  may,  how- 
ever, give  diredlions  under  general  names  where  to  find 
each  kind. 

The  clafs  ofinfeAs  is  divided  by  Linnasus  into  feven 
orders.    See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

I.  The  Coleoptera  kind.  Many  of  thefe  (as  the 
fcarahms  or  chaffer,  defmejles  or  leather-eater,  h'ljler  or 
mimick-beetle,  Jlaphylinus  or  rove-beetle,  &c.)  are 
found  in  and  under  the  dung  of  animals,  efpecially 
of  cows,  horfes,  and  flieep.  Some  (a3  lucamis  or  llag- 
beetle,  ceramhyx  or  Capricorn  beetle,  dermejles,  Sec.) 
are  found  in  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under 
the  decayed  bark  of  trees.  Others  (as  h'ljlery  Jilpha 
or  carrion- beetle, j'?^2pA);/?'«Mj,  &c.)  on  the  carcafes  of 
animals  chat  have  been  dead  four  or  five  days  ;  on  moift 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  on  flowers  having  a  fetid  fmell ;  and  on  feveral 
kinds  of  fungous  fubttances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mofl:  flinking.  Others  (^zs  byrrhiis •  curculio  or  v/tt- 
vil,  bruchus  or  feed-beetle,  &c.)  may  be  found  in  a 
morning  about  the  bottoms  of  perpendicular  rocks 
and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upon  the  flowers  of  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  kinds  (as  gynnus  or 
whirl-beetle,  dytifais  or  water-beetle,  &c.)  may  be 
caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  flianding  pools,  by  means 
of  a  thread- net,  with  fmall  meflies,  on  a  round  wire- 
hoop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  In  the  middle 
qf  the  day,  when  the  fun  Oilnes  hot,  fome  (as  the  coc- 
cinella  or  lady-fly,  buprejils  or  burn-cow,  chryfomela 
or  golden  honey-beetlcj  cantharu-  or  foft-wlnged 
beetle,  elater  or  fprlng-beetle,  necydalis  or  dipt- wing- 
ed beetle,  &c.)  are  to  be  feen  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted  trees  and  flirubs.  Others  (as  lampyris  or 
glow-worm,  &c.)  frequent  moHl  meadows,  and  are  belt 
difcovered  at  night,  by  the  fliining  light  which  they 
emit.  A  great  variety  fit  clofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
particularly  of  the  burdock,  elecampane,  colts  foot,  dock, 
thiftle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  cajfidd  or  tortolfe  beetle, 
&c.) ;  or  feed  on  different  kinds  of  tender  herbs  (as  the 
meldi  or  bllfter- beetle.)  Numbers  (as  the  tenebrio  or 
ftinking-beetle,)  may  be  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars, 
damp  pits,  caves,  and  fubterraneous  paflages  ;  or  on 
umbelliferous  flowers,  (as  the  cerambyx,  ptiniis,  Sec.  )  ; 
er  on  the  trunks  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  tim- 
ber-yards, and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  wood.  Some 
(as  the  kptura  or  wood- beetle,  clc'mdela  or  gloffy- 
beetle,  &c.)  inhabit  wild  commons,  the  margins  of 
pools,  marfhes,  and  rivulets;  and  are  llkewlfe  feen 
creeping  on  flags,  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  water- 
plants.  Multitudes  (as  the  carabus  or  ground-beetle) 
live  under  ftones,  mofs,  rubbifli,  and  wrecks  near  the 
'Ifhores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,  marflies,  moift  places,  pits,  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  on  ftems  of  trees ;  and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
plentifully  along  path-ways  after  a  fliower  of  rain. 
Some  (as  the  forf  cula  or  earwig)  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  hollow  ftems  of  decayed  umbelliferous  plants 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

II.  Hemiptera.    Some  of  thefe  (as  the  blatta  or  cock- 
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roach)  are  found  about  bake-houfes,  &c. ;  others  (a3 

the  mantis  or  camel-cricket,  gryllus  or  locuft,  fulgora., 
cicada,  or  flea -locuft,  c'tmex  or  bug,  &c. )  on  grafs,  and 
all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  natoneSa  or  boat- 
fly,  nepa  or  water  fcorpion,  &c  )  frequent  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ftanding  pools. 

III.  Lepidoptera.  In  the  day,  when  the  fun  is 
warm,  butterflies  are  feen  on  many  forts  of  trees, 
flirubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  Moths  may  be  feen  In  the 
day-time,  fitting  on  pales,  walls,  trunks  of  trees,  in 
(hades,  out-houfes,  dry  holes,  and  crevices ;  on  fine 
evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the 
day-time  :  fome  (as  the  fphinx  or  hawk-moth)  are 
feen  flying  in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  honey- 
fuckles  and  other  plants  with  tubular  flowers.  Infefts 
of  this  fpecles  feldom  fit  to  feed,  but  continue  vibrating 
on  the  wing,  while  they  thruft  the  tongue  or  probofcis 
into  the  flowers. 

IV.  Neuroptera.  Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  myrmekotif 
hemerobius  or  pearl-fly,  raphulta  or  camel-fly,  &c. )  are 
found  in  woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fand-banks,  walls, 
pales,  fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as 
libellula  or  dragon-fly,  ephemera  or  may-fly,  phryganea 
or  fpring-fly,  &c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
day. 

V.  Hymenoptera-  Thefe,  including  wafps,  bees,  &c. 
frequent  hedges,  flirubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

VI.  Diptera.  Flies  of  various  kinds  conftitute  this 
clafs  ;  of  which  fome  (as  cejlras  or  gad-fly,  tmifca  or  fly, 
tabanus  or  whame)  fly  about  the  tops  of  trees,  little 
hills,  horfes,  cows,  flieep,  ditches,  dunghills,  and  every 
off'enfive  objedt.  Others  (as  tipula,  conops,  ajilus  or 
wafp-fly,  &c. )  are  found  on  all  forts  of  flowers,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  a  fetid  fmell 

VII.  Aptera,  or  thofe  without  wings,  comprehend 
fcorpions,  fplders,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 

Of  Catching  and  Preferv'tng  Insects  for  CoUeBions.  In 
the  following  direftions,  we  fliall  relate  the  methods 
of  kiUing  them  the  moft  readily,  and  with  the  Icaft 
pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  hath 
been  often  branded  with  cruelty ;  and  however  reafonably 
the  naturali't  may  exculpate  himfelf  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to  ufe- 
ful  difcoverles,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never  can 
be  a  juft  pretext. 

1 .  The  firlt  clafs,  confifting  of  beetles  ( coleoptera  J,  are 
hard-winged.  Many  kinds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others 
in  the  evening,  fome  at  night  only.  They  may  be 
caught  with  a  gauze-net,  or  a  pair  of  forceps  covered 
with  gauze.  When  they  are  taken,  ftick  a  pin  through 
ihe  middle  of  one  of  the  hard  wings,  and  pafs  it  through 
the  body.  They  may  be  killed  inftantly,  by  immer- 
fion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then 
ftIck  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  afterwards  careful- 
ly place  their  legs  In  a  creeping  pofition,  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moifture 
is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
preferved  In  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely 
corked  up. 

2.  Infefts  of  the  fecond  clafs  f  hemiptera  J  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner  as  beetles,  and  llkewlfe  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  appli- 
ed to  the  head  ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  under 
the  next  clafs  for  killing  moths. 

3.  The  divilioa  of  butterflies  and  moths,  (lepidopte' 
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'e£ii.  ra)t  as  well  as  all  flies  with  menlbranceous  wings,  pin-cufhion  with  three  or  four  different  fizes  of  pins  Infe^ls. 
ftiould  be  catched  with  a  gauze  net,  or  a  pair  of  to  fuit  the  different  fizes  of  infedls.  ^— -V"^ 
yauze  forceps  :  when  taken  in  the  forceps,  run  a  pin  In  hot  climates  infefts  of  every  kind,  but  particu- 
through  the  thorax  or  fhoulders,  between  the  fore-  larly  the  larger,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  ants  and 
wings.  After  this  is  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head,  other  fmall  infefts  ;  efpeciall)' before  they  are  perfeftly 
and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with  the  other  hand  pinch  dry  :  to  avoid  this,  the  piece  of  cork  on  which  our  in- 
'the  breaft  of  the  infeft,  and  it  will  immediately  die:  fetts  are  ftuck  in  order  to  be  dried,  fliould  be  fufpend*- 
the  wings  of  butterflies  fhould  be  expanded,  and  kept  ed  from  the  cieling  of -a  room,  by  means  of  a  flender 
fo  by  the  prefTuie  of  fmall  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or  firing  or  thread  ;  befmear  this  thread  with  bird-lime, 
two.  Moths  expand  their  wings  when  at  reft,  and  or  fome  adhefive  fubflance,  to  intercept  the  rapa- 
thcy  will  naturally  take  that  pofition.  cious  vermin  of  thofe  climes  in  their  paffage  along-  the 

-    The  larger  kinds  of  thefe  iniefts  will  not  fo  readily  thread. 

txpire  by  this  method,  as  by  flicking  them  upon  the  After  our  infedls  are  propetly  dried,  they  may  be 
ioitom  of  a  cork  exaflly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a  placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  are  to  re-- 
fcottle,  into  v/hich  a  little  lulphur  had  been  put,  and  by  main  :  thefe  boxes  fhould  be  kept  dry  ;  and  alfo  made 
gradually  heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the  to  fhut  very  clofe,  to  prevent  fmall  infefts  from  de- 
fulphur  take  place,  when  the  infeft  inflantly  dies,  with-  flroying  them  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  fhould  be  co- 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage.  vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 
The  beffc  method  of  having  the  mofl  perfeft  butter-  be  laid  ;  or,  which  is  better,  lined  with  cork,  well  im- 
flies  is  to  find  out,  if  pofTible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar  pregnated  with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  mer- 
of  each,  by  examining  the  plants,  fhrubs,  or  trees,  they  cury  in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in 
iifually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  fhrubs  and  trees  water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  diffolve  20  fcruoles  of 
with  long  poles,  and  thereby  fhaking  the  caterpillars   the  fublimate. 

into  a  fhect  fpread  underneath  to  receive  them  ;  to  put  The  finefl  colle<^lions  have  been  ruined  by  fmall  in- 
them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  danvas,  gauze,  or  fedls,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fe- 
cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  frefli  leaves  of  the  cure.  Such  infetts  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumi- 
tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found  ;  when  they  are  gated  with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  kill- 
full  grown,  they  will  go  into  the  pupa  or  chryfalis  ing  moths ;  if  thh  prove  ineffedlual,  they  may  be  im- 
ilate,  and  require  then  no  other  care  till  they  come  out  merfed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their 
perfeft  butterflies,  at  which  time  they  may  be  killed,  fine  plumage  or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them  be 
as  before  directed.  Sometimes  thefe  infedls  may  be  fprinkled  about  their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the 
found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  branches  of  trees,  wings  with  the  folution  above  mentioned.  But  baking 
in  the  chryfalis  flate.  the  infers  in  an  oven,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for 

Moths  might  likewife  be  procured  more  perfefl,  by  Birds  (under  that  article),  is  the  mofl  efFeftual  method 
coUcfting  the  caterpillars,  and  breeding  them  in  the  of  extirpating  thefe  enemies  ;  however,  the  utmoft 
fame  manner  as  butterflies.  As  the  larvs  or  caterpil-  caution  is  requifite  in  this  procefs  in  regulating  the 
lars  cannot  be  preferved  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  in    heat  of  the  oven. 

fpirit,  it  would  be  fatisfadlory  if  exa£t  drawings  could  N.  B.  All  kinds  of  infefts  having  no  wings,  may 
be  made  of  them  while  they  are  alive  and  perfedl.  be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy,  or  rum  ;  except  crabs. 
It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  breeding  thefe  lobilers,  and  the  like,  which  may  conveniently  be  pre- 
kinds  of  infefts,  foipe  earth  fhould  be  put  into  the   fefved  dry. 

boxes,  as  likwife  fome  rotten  wood  in  the  corners ;  Insects  giving  Root  to  Plants.  Of  this  we  have  an 
becaufe,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa  account,  by  Mr  Fourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A* 
or  chryfalis  ftate,  feme  go  into  the  earth,  and  continue  cademv  of  Sciences  for  1769.  The  plants,  of  which 
under  ground  for  many  months  before  they  come  out  Mr  Fourgeroux  gives  an  account,  are  perfedly  the  re- 
into  the  moth  ftate  ;  and  fome  cover  themfelves  with  a  verfe  of  the  worm-plant  of  China,  defcribed  by  Mr 
hard  fliell,  made  up  of  fmall  pieces  of  rotten  wood.         Reaumur  in  the  year  1726.  For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  infe£ls  (neuroptera)  may  be  fixes  its  fnout  into  the  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  de- 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  the  rives  nourifhment  from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which 
fumes  of  fulphur.  an  account  is  here  given,  derive  their  nourifhment  from 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs  (hymenoptera)  may  be    the  animals, 
killed  in  the  fame  manner.    A  pin  may  be  run  through       The  greateft  part  ©f  the  animal-plants  which  he 
one  of  their  wing  fhells  and  body.  has  feen,  grow,  he  tells  us,  on  the  chryfalis  of  a  fpe- 

6.  Infefts  of  the  fixth  clafs  (diptera)  may  likewife  cies  of  cicada.  The  plant  growing  on  thefe  infeftg 
be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  fumes  of  fulphur.  has  got  the  generic  name  oi  c  lav  aria ,  becaufe  its  ftalks 

7.  Thofe  of  the  laft  divifion  [aptera)  are  in  general  and  branches,  when  it  has  any,  are  terminated  by  tu- 
fubje£ts  which  may  be  kept  in  fpirit.  bercles,  which  give  the  appearance  of  little  clubs.  I'he 

When  in  fearch  of  infeifs,  we  fhould  have  a  box  root  of  this  plant,  in  general,  covers  the  body  of  the 
fuitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  lined  with  cork  at  the  infedl,  and  foraetimes  is  even  extended  over  its  head, 
bottom  and  top  to  flick  them  upon,  until  they  are  When  theCe  produAions  have  for  fome  time  been  pre- 
brought  home.  If  this  box  be  ftrongly  impregnated  ferved  in  fpirits,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fepara- 
with  camphor,  the  infedt'i  foon  become  ftupified,  and  ted  from  each  other  without  hurting  either.  Small 
are  thereby  prevented  from  fluttering  and  injuring  grooves,  formed  by  the  rings  of  the  animal,  may  be 
their  plumage.  Belides  h  fmall  forceps,  the  colle6lor  obferved  running  crofs  the  roots  of  the  plant :  hut  no 
Hiould  have  a  large  mufqueto  gauze- net,  and  alfo  a  veftige  can  be  found  of  the  root's  having  any  where 
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Infirifts.  penetrated  tlic  body  of  the  iafeft.    Tliefe  plants  pro- 

»  duce  libres  differing  in  length  and  number.  The  fibres . 
are  terminated  by  tubercles,  which,  before  the  plant 
arrives  at  maturity,  are  lolid  ;  but,  after  that  period,, 
they  are  found  pun£lured>  probably  by  worms  which 
have  faffered  a  metamorphofis  upon  efcaping  from, 
them. 

According  to  Mr  Fourgeroux,  plants  grow,  not  only 
on  the  chryfalis  of  the  cicada,  but  upon  the  cicada  it- 
felf.  He  faw  one  of  this  kind  upon -a  cicada  brought 
from  Cayenne.  The  plant,  in, this  cafe,  differed  froia 
the  clavaria  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
fiicus,  compofed  of  loHg,  white,  filky  fibres,  covering 
the  body  of  the  infeft,  and  extending  from  feven.to 
eight  lines  above  and  below  its  belly. 

The  author  has  found  the  clavaria  growing  upon 
worms.  I"Ie  has  found  it  chiefly  upon  w'orms,  whicli, 
fuffering  a  metamorphofis,  become  afterwards  a  fmali 
fpecies  of  May-bug.  This  chryfahs,  be  obferves,  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  cicada;  and,  even  in. 
its  woim-ftate,  may  eaftly  be  dillinguifhed  from  iti 

After  defcribing  thefe  different  fpecies  of  animalr 
plants,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  offer,  his  opinion 
upon  this  fubjeft.    He  firft  confiders  what  had  been , 
*  S€s.  Vege-  faid  by  Dr  Watfon,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,. 
ieile  Flv.  concerning  the  vegetating-fly  of  the.  Caribbee  iflands*. 

Dr  Watfon 's  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury 
themfelves  about  the  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  be 
metamorphofed  in  June;  and  that  the  httle  plant  which 
grows  upon  them  refembles  a  branch,  of  coral,  is  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protuberant 
ces,  where  worms  are  generated,  which  are  again  con- 
verted into  flies.  The  author  imagines,  that,  in  this 
account,  Dr  Watfon  has-been  deceived  by  the  worms, 
which  he  has  already  obferved  will  eat  into  the  clava-. 
ria,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  holes  which  they 
have  there  made.  Mr  Four^eroux  is  rather  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hill,  founded  upon  obfer- 
vations  made  at  Martinico.  There  the  cicadae  are  very, 
fjequent;  and,  during  their  chryfaUs  ftate,  bury  them- 
felves among  dead  leaves,  to  wait  their  metamorpho- 
fis. Dr  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  clavaria 
are  then  attached  to  them,  ,  and  aie  afterwards  deve- 
loped, much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fungus  ex  pede 
equ'ino  grows  upon  the  hoofs  of  dead  horlss. 

It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  that  the  clavaria  fhouM 
attach  itfelf  fo  conftantly  to  the  nymphse  of  the  cica- 
dae in  America,  as  it  is  not  obferved  to  do  fo  in  other 
countries.  For  this  Mr  Eourgeroux:  attempi'S  to  ac- 
Qountj  from  viewing  the  clavaria  as  a  parafite  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  of  infeA  ;  from  the  great  number  of  the 
Bymphse  of  cicadae  which  abound  in  America;  and 
-  .  ffom  the  circumAances  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which 
may  render  this  phenomenon  very  common  there,  al- 
tliough  it  be  not  obferved  in  Europe. 

Insects  bloivn  from>  the  Npje,  Of  this  we  are  fur- 
nifbed  with  many  accounts  in  the  works  of  medical  au-. 
thors.  The  fadt  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Monro  X  ',  who 
^  Ed.  Med.  has  received  at  different  times  fome  of  thefe.  infefts 
<>w,ii,3ia.  f^om  different  peifons.  They  were  all  of  the  fcolopen- 
dra  kind,  though  not  exailly  anfwering  to  any  defcrip- 
t ion  of  Linnaeus.  One  of  thefe  he-received  from  Mr 
Hill  fnrgeon  in  Dumfries.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  lived  fome  hours  after  it  was  difcharged, 
creeping  about  flowly  on  a  table.  It  was  then  put  in* 
ta  ardent  fpirits,  foon  after  which  it  died. 


Noxious  InsS€TS  f  Means,  of  deftroy'mg  them,  or  pre- 

vintihg  their  Increafe.  The  foUowtng  remedies  we 
find  collefted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Oc- 
tober 179Q,, — Of  thofe  fubilances  which  have  been  ge- 
nerally 9bferved  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
deftroying  infefe,  mercury,,  and  its  vafious  prepara- 
tions,, map  be  reckoned  one.  of  the  mod  generally 
ufeful.  Sulphur  is  alfo  ufeful.  Oils  of  ail  kinds  have 
been  ofcen  and  defcrvedly  recomineaded.  Tobacco  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the.  apphcation - 
of  thefe  in  order. 

1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from 
the  human  body  ;  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  ridding  other  aniaiala  of  their  infeds.  For 
inftance,  (heep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  fltins,  on  the  fides,,  between 
the  fore. legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or -drive  away 
the  infeft  peculiar  to  them.  SaJphur  is  recommended  to 
be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  the 
infedl  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  fcab,  may  be  cured  : 
See  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  London.  Vol.  "VI  I.  VIIL  p.  90.  In 
the  Tranfadions  of  the  fame  Society,  Vol.  V.  VI.  p.  59,, 
Mr  Ailway  dire£t<fd  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls, 
frames,  &ci  of  bis  greea  and  hot  houfes  ^lould  be  weli  i 
wafhed  with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Tliefe  houfcs-had  been  greatly  in- 
felled  with  red-fpiders  and  ants.  After  having  been 
wafhed  with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen 
next  fummer.  This  walh  may  be  ufed  on  o!dgardea> 
walls,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  with  in- 
fers, if  made  weaker.  It  may  deftroy  the  tender 
leaves  of  plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh 
will  effedually  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infed  the  bug, 
and  all  other,  infeds  of  ,  a  tender  cuticle  ;  and  it  will 
not  in  the  leaft.  hurt  the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or 
hangings.  Care  muil  be  taken,  that  the  waih  be  ap- 
plied into  every  crevice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  with 
a  painter's  brufh.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to 
repeat  the  wafh,  as  fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  le-" 
main  concealed,  notwithllanding  the  utmoft  care. 

Some  of  the  Well  India  iflands  were  much  infefted 
with  large  ants, ,  which  greatly  hurt  the  fugar-canes. 
The  remedy  was,  to  diffolve  corrofive  fublimate  mer- 
cury in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
fugar ;  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  eat  it,  and  were  deftroy- 
ed.  Might  not  this  pradice  be  imitated,  by  laying 
fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  by  infeds,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening?!The  papers  or  boards 
might  be  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
The  fugar  fbould  be  coloured  with  indigp,  or  other 
fubttance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubftance  to  be  a- 
voided  by  curious  idlers. 

2.  We  are  itiformed  that  a  perfon  in  Philadelphia  em- 
ployed btimftone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  cater- 
pillars or  tether  infeds,  he  ftrewed  fome  flour  of  brim- 
ftone  round  the  roots,  and  covered-  it  with  a  thira 
fprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  it  might- not  be  blovvn 
away  by;the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the  fun  might  operate 
through,  and  caufe  the  brimftone  to  fumigate.  Thus 
he  deftroyed  the  caterpillars.    One  ^pound  be  found 
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e«a3.  fufficient  for  200  trees.  In  that  hot  climate  the  fiin 
may  perhaps  have  that  efFedl  ;  but  it  fcarcely  will  in 
this.  He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  following  man- 
ner to  drive  inftfts  from  tall  trees.  Ht  fplit  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  flit  fome  matches,  fct  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  afrefted.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
anfwer  for  three  or  four  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  llraw,  and  fet  on  fire,  for  inftance,  in  hop- 
ground  infefted  with  the  fly,  iuight'be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  fly. 

The  itch  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
inftct  which  neftlcs  under  the  flcin,  and  proceeds  no 
fartiitr  into  the  habit;  and  is  therefor*  attended  with 
no  dangerous  confequences.    Brimflione  made  into  an 
■ointment  with  hogs- lard  Is  a  furc  remedy. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  flcin,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fcab.  The  brimftone,  when  added 
to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  difor- 
*def  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society"  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Vol.  VI 1.  p.  .90,  might  perhaps  ren- 
der the  application  more  ef&cacious  and  lefs  danger- 
ous. 

3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  by  expe- 
rience, that  an  unftuous  covering  on  their  bodies  pre- 
vents the  bites  of  mufquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
'inhabitants  in  fuch  countries  are  not  lufficiently  care- 
ful in  preventing  the  leaft  fl:agnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  bred  ;  even  in 
the  wafte  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Tranklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumfl;ance, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  infedis  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  of  mufquitoes  in  bis  li- 
brary, he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  ofP  a  tub  placed  near  his  window 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  fuch  an  occafion  the  re- 
medy is  eafy,  viz.  fliutting  the  room  up  for  the  day, 
Xo  that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  come  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  this  caution  may  feem 
trifling  to  us  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  is  far  other- 
"wife  in  hot  countries. 

Oils  being  known  to  be  mofl:  efficacious  in  deflroy- 
ing  infefts,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
deilrudtion  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occafion  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  fuff^er  ?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
faft^ing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  worms  ate  the  caufc,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  on  plants,  are  known  to 
be  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Thefe  are  deftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fpring,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
appearance  of  them. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infetfts, 
deftroyed  the  infefts  without  hurting  the  animal.  The 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
fo  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  water, 
ftill  ftirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  fome  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  which  there  wereinfefts,  and 
hereby  deftroyed  not  only  the  eggs  but  alfo  the  infsfts, 


without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compofitlon  maybe  got  tnle(iiii. 
off  by  y.  afliing,  or  the  firft  heavy  fliower.    From  thefe         ' '  '''' 
experiments  the  author  thinks,  that  oil  of  turpfentine 
may  with  equal  efficacy  be  employed  for  killing  va- 
rious kinds  of  lice  on  domeftic  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  TranfaxElions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Vol.  V.  p.  45,  that 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  experiments  on  turnip-feed, 
fteeped  the  feed  24  hours  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  then  drained  the  oil  from  the  feed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drills.  When  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fowti 
with  foot.  He  found  that  feed  fteeped  in  lintfeed  oil 
anfwered  equally  well.  The  turnips  the  leaft  injured 
by  the  fly  were  thofe  that  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 
above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  rough 
leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  moft  flourifliing  of  any 
of  his  other  experiments,  and  were  the  better  enabled 
to  withftand  the  fly's  attack.  The  leaves  of  thefe  tur- 
nips v^-ere  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy  than  the  other  turnips, 
and  Were  a  confiderable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was 
drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance 
in  the  rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  have  been  injured  by  infefts,  but  lint- 
feed  oil  has  not  that  effeil,  though  equally  deftruftive 
to  the  infefls.  The  train  oil  feems  to  a(^  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  difagrecable  fmell  it  prevents  infe6ls  ap- 
proaching it.  In  this  refpedl  it  may  be  fuccefsfuUy 
ufed  to  prevent  field-mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on 
acorns,  chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  fteeped  in  it  before 
they  are  fown. 

When  thus  giving  direftions  for  preventing  the  fly- 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  fhould  be  mentioned,  by 
the  difclofing  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confiderabl^j 
reward.  His  fecret  was,  running  a  roller  over  thi 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 
on  the  ground,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  crufhed  to  death. 
As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  very  properly  advife  to  fix  fome  boughs  of 
elder  in  a  gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field  ; 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  futnigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tindure  of  afafoetida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  the  furer.  The  moft  certain  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife 
the  plants  in  a  nurfety,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  tranf- 
plant  them,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  wheel- 
barrow filled  with  manure  foftened  with  water  fo 
as  to  admit  the  plants.  This  method  will  fecure 
their  more  fpeedy  growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  at- 
tack of  the  fly  may  be  prevented  by  fprinkling  foot 
or  quicklime  on  the  ground.  The  utility  of  tranfplant- 
ing  turnips  is  evident  by  the  praftice  of  tranfplanting 
the  turnip-rooted  cabbage*  They  who  are  difcouraged 
from  this  praftice  by  the  expence  attending  it,  do  not 
refled  that  the  hoeing  is  prevented,  and  the  plants  grow 
the  better,  being  fet  in  frefh  earth. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  diredt  the  ufe  of  the  laft  meang 
mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  deftroying  infefts  in  tur- 
nips, it  may  be  proper  to  mentioh  an  experiment  made 
by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majefty's  flower-garden  at  Kew. 
He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  fimilar  to  that  employ* 
ed  in  recovering  people  feemingly  drowned.    It  has  a 
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cavity  In  the  nozzle,  in  which  fome  tobacco  is  put,    ftorms  of  rain 


with  a  hve  coal  over  it.  The  bellows  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
direfted  to  any  particular  fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mofe-rofe  in  her  dreffing-room,  but  was 
prevented  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infers 
which  conftantly  adhere  to  that  plant.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  molk- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad- 
mit the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  ;  the  bellows  was  work- 
ed, and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  ^tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re- 
mained till  morning,  when  the  infedls  were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a  ftate  fit  for  a  drefling  room.  Many  plants  thus  in- 
fefted  with  infedts  may  be  too  large,  or  otherwife  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box.  In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  be- 
ing fprinkled  with  an  infuhon  of  tobacco  vi  water 
might  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  On 
trial  he  found  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infefts.  He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infefts  have 
in  the  lead  hurt  them  ;  whereas  the  infufion,  inftead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  frefh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infefts.  Thofe 
againft  a  wall,  or  in  efpallers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mifchief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  obferved  to  be  curled  ; 
for  then  frefh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but- 
terflies. If  fprinkled  with  the  infufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.  After  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infufion  muft  not  be  ufed,  leil  the  tafle 
and  fmell  may  remain.  The  fciffars  are  then  the  pro- 
per remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amufement, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferving.  A  lye  of  the  afh  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effe£f,  as  alfo  on  other 
pot- herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infefta,  befides  thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may  deflroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  defcribed,  may  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infefts,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.  Diligent  iiifpeftion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf- 
taiaed  by  fnails.  Ants  are  prevented  rifing  up  the 
trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or 
any  other  fubflance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  pre- 
▼ents  their  crofling  it.  Care  fliould  be  taken  to  de- 
flroy their  neils  every  where  near  the  garden. 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quencc,  that  it  deferves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afcend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  . preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  nura- 
ber?,  as,  by  dcitroying  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of.  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deftroys  them, 
or  at  leaft  drives  them  away  fo  efftftually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  itripped  of  its  kaves  has  put  out  frefh 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frefh  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
«a  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protected  from 
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and  therefore  the  infufion  mud  be 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.  As,it  is  faid  that  ^ 
the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even  water  by  itfelf,  driven  ftrongly  againft 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away.  The  labour  at- 
tending fuch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcou- 
rages  others,  without  reflefting  that,  if  fuch  means 
are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  of. 
Free  ventilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants^ 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilhng 
corn  in  rows  a  little  diftant.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fulficient  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fetting  damp  ftraw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimflone,  foot,  &c.  oa 
fire.  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly;  and  if  fo, 
it  will  flill  aft  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow  naturally  among  heaps  of  flones  or  frag- 
ments of  rocks.  They  therefore  advife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  flones,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  infefts  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them-  to  be  proteftsd  during 
the  winter.  The  flones  will  alfo  preferve  moifture  at 
the  roots  during  the  fummer.  A  rope  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafh 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infefts 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leafl  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing  pump  will  moft  effedtually  waih  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelly  fo  Insects.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  hves  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themTelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
felf-dcfence  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the  naturaliil,  explained  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  articles  would  rea- 
fonably  carry  them,  numberlefs  beings  might  enjoy 
their  hves  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them 
by  the  moil;  wanton  and  unneceflTary  cruelties.  It  is 
furely  difficult  to  difcover  why  it  fhould  be  thought 
lefs  inhuman  to  crufh  to  death  a  harmlefs  infeft,  whofe 
fingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  impreffions  of  hu« 
manity,  as  not  to  fliudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter  ; 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  pradlifed  without  the 
leafl  check  of  compeffion.  This  feems  to  arife  from 
the  grofs  error  of  fuppofing,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  difproportionate  to  our 
own,  not  confidering  that  great  and  little  are  merely- 
relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that 

 the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corp'ral  fufF'raiKe,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.  «— 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infefts  are  as  exquifite  as  thofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 
nwre  fo.    The  miilepedie,  for  inftance,  rolls  itfelf 
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round  upon  the  flighteft  touch,  and  the  fnail  gathers  fon  dying,  and  not  If'aving  cftate  fulEcient  to  difcharge  InfpcA-oa 
in  her  horns  upon  the  lead  approach  of  our  hand.    Are   thefe,  13  faid  to  die  iiifolvent.  I! 

Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 


not  thefe  the  ttrongeft  indications  of  their  fenfibih'ty  ? 
and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours,  that  we  are  not  there- 
fore induced  to  treat  them  with  a  more  fympathifing 
tenderncfs  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea- 
tures has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  gen€ral  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair 
of  edncation,  and  prefTed  home  upon  tender  minds  in 
its  full  extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difcover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel- 
ty of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propenfity  to  the  moft  deteftable  of  all  difpofi- 
tions:  but  moft  certainly  by  being  unrefl rained  in  fports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit,  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  in- 
to a  confirmed  inattention  to  every  kind  of  fuffering 
but  their  own.  Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature at  Athens  thought  an  inftance  of  this  fort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  punifhed  a  boy  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem,  in 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  pofTible  in  children  an  ex- 
tenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  fe- 
veral  forts  of  infefts  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the 
^fiiflance  of  glaffes,  and  to  fliow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minutefl  infeft,  as  in  that  of  the  mofl 
enormous  leviathan  :  that  they  are  equally  furnifhed 
with  whatever  is  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  preferva- 
tion,  but  the  bappinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of 
exlftence  to  which  Providence  has  affigned  them  :  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  conflruftion  of  their  refpeftive 
organs  diftinftly  proclaims  them  the  objeds  of  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juftly  ought 
to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  clofe  conjunftion 
of  the  vefTels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  vvith  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a  cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon's  favour. 

iNiiNVATioiv  of  a  Will,  among  Civilians,  is  the  firft 
produdion  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regifler,  in 
order  to  its  probate.    See  Will. 

INSIPID,  TASTELESS,  that  which  has  nothing  in 
it  pungent  enough  to  afftft  the  palate,  tongue,  &c. 
and  to  occafion  that  fenfation  we  call  tajling. 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  botany,  denotes  the  fame 
with  engrafting;  viz.  the  aft  ofinferting  and  uniting 
a  cyon,  bud,  or  the  like,  in  the  fubflance  of  the  ftock. 

INSOLATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun's  rays  ;  either  to  dry,  to  matu- 
rate, or  to  fharpen  them  ;  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs, 
&c. —  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  veib  infolare, 
which  is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  -fignifies  to 
expofe  to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  juil  debts.    A  per- 
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when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome 
point  or  ifTue,  being  either  the  principal  queflion,  or 
arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
objeft  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 
flimony  of  their  own  fenfes,  fhall  decide  the  point  in 
difpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queftion  Is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceffary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it ; 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  fafts :  and  therefore,  when  the 
faft,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court  ei- 
ther from  ocular  demonflration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdift  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fetafide  aftatute  or  re- 
cognizance entered  into  by  an  infant  ;  here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  fliall  iffue  to  the 
fheriff,  commanding  him  that  he  conflrain  the  faid  par- 
ty to  appear,  that  it  may  be  ^afcertained  by  the  vievt^ 
of  his  body  by  the  king's  juftices,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not :  Ut  pvr  afpeHum  corporis  fui  conjlare po- 
tcrit  jujliciariis  nojlris,  Ji  pr^editlus  an  Jit  pUma  eta t is  riecne. 
If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpeftion,  any  doubt 
of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the 
cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part  ;  and 
particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon  an 
oath  of  voir  dire,  'ueritatem  dir.ere  ;  that  is,  to  make 
true  anfwers  to  fuch  queflions  as  the  court  fliall  demand 
of  him  :  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  god- 
father, or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and 
conduft  of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  eftefts, 
in  order  to  the  adjufting  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitioHS  to  every  man's  eftatc. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  infpe£}or,  t»n  hha%en.  His  bufinefs  con- 
fifts  principally  in  infpefting  or  overlooking  the  prav. 
ers  and  lefTons,  in  preparing  and  fliowing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  flanding  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right ; 
and,  if  he  makes  miftakes,  he  is  to  correft  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 
notices  or  motions  into  the  foul,  or  it  denotes  any  fuper- 
natural influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational 
creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  intel- 
leftual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  in  faft  have  attained  in  his  prefent  circumftances 
in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  faid  to  have 
fpnken  by  divine  infpiration. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred 
writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre- 
vented any  thing  they  had  faid  from  faihng  or  coming 
to  nought  ;  mamtaining,  that  they  never  were  really 
infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  expreffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than 
a  direftion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 
K  k  words  j 
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i.fpiratioR.  words  ;  and  this  feeras  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon's 
*-     -f^  doftrine  of  dire£^ion. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  feveral  kinds 
of  infpiration :  fuch  as  an  infpiration  of  fuperinten- 
dency,  in  which  God  does  fo  influence  and  direA  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  fome  various  and  complex  difcourfc,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties ;  plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended  ;  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  adl  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  fliall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublime  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given  ;  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  direftly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difcoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain- 
ed, and  diftating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difco- 
veries are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
9  meffage  to  others.    It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Teftament  was  written  by  a  fuperintendent  infpi- 
ration ;  for  without  this  the  difcourfes  and  doftrines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts  and  apoftles ;  nor  could  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  aftual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers  :  and  hcfides,  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  excellence  of  their  doftrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  defign,  tjie  majefty  and  fim- 
pllcity  of  their  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  earlieft;  ages,  a  conftant  tradition,  that  the  fa- 
cred books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  afiift- 
ance  of  the  fplrit,  which  mud  at  leaft  amount  to  fu- 
perintendent infpiration.    But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumftance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  moft 
abfolute  fenfe  plenary.     Jerom,  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
Jlpifcoplus,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was 
not ;   whilft  others  contend,  that   the  emphatical 
manner  in  which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency 
of  the  fpirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves 
fpeak  of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing 
that  their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very 
convincing  evidence  brought  on  the  other  fide  to  prove 
that  it  was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there 
were  fome  errors  in  the  N.ew  Teftament,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  there  may  be  great 
danger  of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  defign  of 
it ;  fince  there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  im- 
portance both  of  fails  and  doftrlnes. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefts  and  prieftefles 
were  faid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  o- 
racles. — The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this 
end  they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  at  the 
fceglnning  of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  .undcrftood  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs ;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  refpiration,  aud  ftands  oppofed  to  Exspi- 
*AT5QN, 


This  admifiion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  Iiifpiff.ii 
its  fpring  or  elafticity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of  " 
the  breaft  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tho-  , 
rax  and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ;  but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor 
is  it  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft  which  draws  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con- 
dition abfolutely  neceffary  to  infpiration  ;  but  an  ac- 
tual intrufion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.    See  Respi- 
ration, 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confiflence, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a  noble  caftle  or  palace,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafte,  are  rather  handforaer  ;  and  the 
ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trifling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural faftnelfes  of  their  country  ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fo  perfeAly  inacceffible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  ev^n  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  ha- 
ving over- run  with  his  vidloriotis  arms  the  other  parts 
•f  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impreflion  upoa 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  E.  Long. 
II.  27.  N.  Lat.  47.  3. 

INSTALLATION,  the  ad  of  giving  vlfible  pof- 
feflion  of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  feat.    See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inftating  any  per- 
fon  in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin /«,  and  Jlallum,  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  to 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftlce,  &c. 
Though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  Germaa 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  induftion  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaftlcal  dignitary,  in- 
to the  pofTeffion  of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  injlallation. 

Instalment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  thei? 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  fucceffion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  rc-eftabliftiment,  or  re 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  Its 
former  ftate.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  in/laurum,  which  fignified  the  "  ftock'*  of 
things  neceffary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  ;  as  cattle,  tools,  hamefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  inftaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  injlatiratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
inftar,  "  like  as  importing  a  thing's  being  brought 
to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.    See  Restau- 

RATION. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe's 
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hind  leg,  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  dlfpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  inftruAion  or  experience, 
without  delibeiation,  and  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  direfked  to  do  fpontanc- 
cufly  (a)  whatever  is  necelTary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinft  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth ;  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  cre- 
ation is  the  inftinft  by  which  infedls  invariably  depofit 
their  eggs  in  fituations  moft  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourifhment  to  their  future  progeny. 
Thefe  operations  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  coHtinuation  of  the  kind;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infeft  knows  that  they  are 
necelTary  :  they  both  aft  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  aft  uniformly  without  inftruftion  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  aftions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally  dl- 
refted  by  inftinft  ;  thofc  of  man  by  reafon.  This  at 
leall  is  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  men  in  a  ftate  of  civi- 
lization :  in  the  favage  ftate  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  flaves  of  inftinft  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inftinfts,  indeed,  philofophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion  ;  fome  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
,  tlowed  with  a  greater  number  of  inflinfts  than  any  fpe- 
cies of  brutes ;  whilfl  others  deny  that  in  human  nature 
there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  inflinftive. 

This  diverfity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
woild.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call- 
ed philofophers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
mailers  whofe  authority  they  deem  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument  ;  and  having  chofen  their  re- 
fpeftive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
mafler  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  When 
Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  doftrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  fpeculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  ;  to  have  divefted  the 
human  mind  of  every  paffion,  affeftion,  and  inftinft  ; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intelkft.  Such,  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  can- 
dour, appeals  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 

In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  EJfay  on  Hitman 
Underjlanding  has  been  very  generally  mifunderilood. 
Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  foon  difcovered  ;  and 
mankind,  finding  philofophy  difencumbered  of  the  bar- 
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barous  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  built  upon  a  few  felf- 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author ;  efpecially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fcholaflic  fyftem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underftand- 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philo- 
fophers of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  inftinfts, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  affociation  and  habit.  This 
doftrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and  thefe  he  confidercd  as  the 
tefts  of  fpeculative  truth  and  moral  reftitude.  His 
lordfhip's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publifhed  a  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  or  inllihft,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe ;  and  the  undoubt- 
ed merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  inftinftive  principles  of 
aftion,  a  feft  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inflrinftive  principles  of  belief;  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  raetaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinft,  and  inde- 
pendent fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  feft  is  vi'ell  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doftrine 
refpefting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  and  had  thence  de- 
duced confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  them- 
felves, but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufing  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinftive  fyftem  be- 
ing thus  laid,  the  fyftem  itfclf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author  ;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh 
banifhed  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  affign  the  caufe.  The 
inftinftive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
it  the  effeft  of  a  particular  inftinft  implanted  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  philofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  di- 
flinft  internal  fenfes,  that  it  requires  no  fmall  ftrcngth 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names  ;  befides  the  mo- 
K  k  2  rat 


(a)  As  nothing  is. of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  fpontatieous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
t^-hich  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extrafts  from  Hales' s  Origin  of  Mankind  :  "  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani- 
mals, though  I  cannot  call  them  'voluntary,  yet  I  fee  them  fpontaneous  :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  fimply  mechanical  •*  The  fagacities  and  inftinfts  of  brutes,  the  fpontaneoufnefs  of  many  of  their  motions, 
are  not  exphcable,  without  fuppofing  fome  aftive  determinate  power  connefted  to  and  inherent  in  their  fpirits, 
of  a  higher  extraftion  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter."  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  definition 
of  inftinft  will  be  found  perfeftly  confonant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphy 
ftcs.  "  Inftinft  (he  fays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wifdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  aft  in 
f  uch  or  fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill, 
and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  afts." 
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ral  fenfi,  we  have  the  fenfe  of  leautyy  tlie  fenfe  of  defor- 
mity, the  fenfe  of  honour^  th«  hoarding  fenfe,  and  a 
thoufand  others  which  it  is  needkfs  here  to  mention. 

This  new  fyftem,  which  converts  the  philofophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hilloiy,  or  rather  into  a  coUtction  of 
fa£ls  and  anecdotes,  though  it  hus  made  a  rapid  pro 


grefs,  is  not  yet  univerfally  received.  It  has  been  op- 
pofcd  by  many  fpeculative  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  fltili  than  Dr  Pricttley  ;  who  maintains,  with 
the  earlieft  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na- 
ture no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inlbinCtive  prin- 
ciple of  aftion  ;  that  even  the  aftion  of  fucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanifm;  and  that  the  dehre  of  the  fexes  is  mcre- 
4  ly  affociation. 
Ii)ftin«5l  Wliilft  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for 

confounded  f(,jgj^j,g  j^^^g  ^j^^g  i^^^^  difputin?  the  limits  between 
with  rea  ton  •  n-n      j       /•      -^ui  •»        1  , 

and  with    in"in<-t  and  reaion  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 

mcchamfm.  ing  to  afceitain  the  actions  which  refult  from  each, 
two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubjeft,  have  late- 
ly advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  jutt,  mull 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiries.    Mr  Smellie,  in  a 
vork  which  he  calls  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hifloryy 
afhrms,  that  between  inJliriBtve  and  rational  motives  no 
diftindlion  exiiis,  but  that  the  reafoning  faculty  itfelf 
is  the  neceflary  refult  of  inftinft;  and  Dr  Reid,  in  his 
£ffays  on  the  jidive  Powers  of  Man,  by  attributing  to 
inf{in£l  the  action  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
^        principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 
Thefc  three     That  reafon,  inftinil,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  effen- 
principles    tially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been  uni- 
diftin^»'u^ih  ^^^^^'^y  allowed ;  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  taflc  of 
ed  from      much  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  rcfped  each  of 
each  other,  them  difiers  from  the  other  two.    Adlions  performed 
with  a  view  to  accompli/h  a  certain  end  are  called  ra- 
tional aftions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.    Irijlinttive  adlions  have  a  caufe,  viz.  the 
internal  irnpulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneoufly  per- 
formed ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  motive,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  vieiv  to  confequences. 
Aftions  automatic  have  likewife  a  caufe;  but  that  caufe 
is  not  internal  impulfe,  but  mere  mechanifm,  by  which 
they  are  performed  without  any  fpontaneity  of  the 
agent.    Thus,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  from  want ;  he  performs  a  grateful  adion  as 
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a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  GOtm-  ^ni^ 
try  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  thefe  ac- 
tions  is  performed  from  a  motive,  and  therefore  they 
are  dXlraticnal  a£tions.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  fuck 
the  bread,  but  he  knows  not  that  it  is  neceifary  for 
his  prefervation  ;  a  couple  of  young  favages  go  toge- 
ther, for  the  firil  time,  wHthout  any  view  to  offspring 
or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Theft  adions 
have  710  motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational :  but  as 
they  are  performed  by  a  [pontMeous  exertion  of  the  a- 
gents,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mecha- 
nifm ;  they  are  therefore  hijlintlive  adiions.  A  man 
breatlies  without  any  motive,  without  any  fpoutane- 
ous  exertion  of  his  ov/n,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is 
afleep  as  when  he  is  awake.  The  a£tion  of  breathing 
therefore  is  neither  rational  nor  inilinClive,  but  merely 
automatic  or  mechanical.  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain. 
To  talk  of  the  motives  of  aftions  pei  formed  by  inllintt, 
in  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafon 
and  inltin(il  theie  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the 
queitiou  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Philofophy  of  Natural  Hitfcory  choofes  to  call  the  zwi- 
pidfe  which  promps  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive,  he  only  ufes  an  Englifh  word  improperly  ;  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  effentially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  he 
affirms  what  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfe(B). 

Having  thus  afcertaincd  vyhat  we  mean  by  inffinft, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  inquire.  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  inftinftive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  fure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
fider,  in  the  firft  place,  fuch  actions  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inttinftive  :  for 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even 
thefe  adions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  influenced  by 
motives ;  and  that  itiflincl,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a 
mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  exiflcnce  either 
in  man  or  brute.  g 

It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  fliaken  off  a  fnftances 
tree  in  every  direfkion,  inilautly  turn  round  towards  ft*'"-- 
the  trunk  and  climb  up,  though  they  had  never  for-'"  a"'"^^' 
merly  been  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  This  is  a 
flriking  inflance  of  inftindl.  On  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  finds  its  food.  If 
therefore  it  did  not  turn  and  chmb  up  the  trunk,  it 

would 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics,  whofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubjeft  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  feen,  thus  diftinguifhes  between  reafon  and  infiinct  :  "  With  refpedt  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
animal  life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objedt  which  the  intellectual  mind 
purfues,  is  the  fair  and  the  handfome  ;  and  its  happinefs  confifls  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though 
it  purfue  alfo  what  is  ufeful  and  profitable  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  fife,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake, 
not  of  the  animal  life  itlclf,  but  of  the  to  xa^ov  or  beautiful i  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  objedt  of  its  purfuit 
in  all  things. 

"  Another  material  difference  in  pradlice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intellectual  mind  is,  that  every  adtion  of 
intelledl  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  .the  contrary,  in  the 
adlion.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  adt  from  'will,  which  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  adl  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  delibei-ation 
or  opinion  formed,  we  adl  as  the  brute  does  always  ;  for  he  has  no  luill,  but  is  prompted  to  adion  by  natural 
irapulfe,  or  "fi^^,  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

*•  A  third  very  material  diffeience  is,  that  intelled,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devlfes  means 
to  accomplifh  thefe  ends  j  whereas  the  infUndl  of  the  biute  proceeds  without  confideration  cither  of  end* 
or  means." 
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knows  not  that  fuch  an  exertion  is  neceffary  to  its 
prefervafion  ;  and  therefore  it  ails  not  from  raolives, 
but  from  blind  innpiilfe.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowed  with  an  inftindl  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  They  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with 
provifions ;  but  the  forefight  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nor  beavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.  The 
folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  ttie  fand,  in  each  of  which 

■  fl^e  depofzfes  an  egg.  Though  flie  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  animal  is  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  and  ftill 
lefs  if  pollible  that  this  animal  muft  be  nourifhed  with 
other  animals,  fhe  coUedls  a  few  fmall  green  worms, 
which  Ihe  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  ftored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  deflined  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devouted  in  fucceflion;  and  the  num- 
ber depofited  is  exadlly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp- 
worm  into  a  fly  ;  when  it  ifTues  from  the  hole,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  its  own  nouriihment.  This  in- 
ftin6l  of  the  parent- wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
Ihe  feeds  not  upon  flefh  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  unlefs  when  reilrained  by  peculiar  citcumftan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  nefts  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  form  and  fituation,  though  they  in- 
habit very  different  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  fitua- 
tion are  always  exadlly  fulted  to  their  nature,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  fhelter  and  proteftion.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  fituation  of  nefls  neceffary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies ;  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  ferve  any  good  purpofe.  When  removed  by 
neceffity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  fliift  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
hafte  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  clunate.  But  do  birds  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon  equally  well,  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
befl  be  avoided?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 
do  they  know  that  heat  is  neceffary  for  incubation  ? 
No :  in  all  thtfe  operations  men  recognife  the  inten- 
tions of  nature  ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the  animals 
thenofelves,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  them  as 
motives. 

Of  the  inflln6l  of  animals  we  fhall  give  one  inftance 
more  in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr 
Reld.  "  Every  maimfa&uring  art  among  men  (fays 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  others,  and  brought  to  perfeflion  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  pradice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manufactures 
of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  flrlklng 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the 
invention  ;  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provement, or  any  variation  from  the  former  prafticej 
every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  fl<ill  from  the  be- 
ginning, without  teaching,  without  experience,  and 
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furely  the  caterpillar  without  habit ;  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fpiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  infpircd  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
working  in  it  to  pcrfedlion,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani- 
mal is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfedl  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician^  of  which  a  honey- 
comb Isaftriking  inftance. 

*'  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftruft  their  combs  with 
fmall  cells  on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  flore  able  in- 
of  honey  and  for  rearing  their  young.    There  are  ^^ance  in 
only  three  poffible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  Inter- 
fllces.    Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.    Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  mott  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ftrength. 
Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.    As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exaftly  oppofite,  having  partition 
agalnft  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  refl 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  ftrengthen  it.  The 
lafl  way  is  the  befl  for  flrength ;  accordingly  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  refls  againfl  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
the  ftrength  pofGble.    The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei- 
ther be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions} 
or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.    It  is  only  in  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.    And  for  the  fame  Intention,  the  planes, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  mor-e 
than  one,  mQft  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.    It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confift  of  three  planes 
meeting  In  a  point,  there  Is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.    The  bees,  as  if  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
tliem  moft  accurately;  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obcufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partiti'ons  and  \Ax.\i  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of 
it  by  the  common  Interfeftion  of  thefe  three  partitions. 
One  inftance  more  of  the  mathematical  ficill  difplayed 
in  the  ftrufture  of  a  honey -comb  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned.   It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what 
precife  angle  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  grtatefl 
poffible  faving  of  material  and  labour.    This  is  one  of 
thofe  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma- 
thematics, which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima.    The  celebrated  M'*L,aurin  refolved  it  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
determined  preclfely  the  angle  required.    Upon  the 
moft  exad  menfuration  which  the  fubjedt  could  admit, 
he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb do  adlually  meet. 

'*  Shall  we  afk  here,  Who  taught  the  bees  tlie  pro- 
perties of  folids,  and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  If  a  honey-comb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 
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every  man  of  common  fenfe  would  conclude,  without 
litfitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  conftruftion  mufl 
have  underftood  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con- 
ilruAed.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of 
thefe  things.  They  work  moft  geometrically  without 
any  knowledge  of  geometry ;  fomewhat  like  a  child, 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mufic  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art  is 
rot  in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geome- 
trically, the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that 
Great  Geometrician  wha  made  the  bee,  and  made  all 
things  in  number,  weight,  and  meafure." 

We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  ftrufture  of  a 
honey-comb,  bccaufe  it  is  an  efFeft  of  inftinft  which 
cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon. 
The  author  of  The  Natural  Hi/lory  of  Animals ,  juftly 
offended  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  inJllnSwe  mo- 
tives^ which  reprcfents  the  hiunan  mind  as  a  bundle  of 
inftinfts,  and  of  which  the  objeft  feems  to  be  to  de- 
grade mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  lauda- 
bly exerted  his  endeavours  to  detefit  its  weaknefs,  and 
to  expofe  it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  ex- 
treme, he  feems  to  have  run  into  the  other;  and  whilft 
he  maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  almoft 
raifes  the  brutee  to  the  rank  of  men.  "  It  is  better 
(he  fays)  to  {hare  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be 
entirely  deprived  of  them."  This  is  certainly  true ; 
and  no  good  man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to 
that  of  his  antagonlft  :  but  we  fee  no  neceflity  for 
adopting  either ;  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted 
for  without  degrading  reafon  to  the  level  of  inftindl, 
or  elevating  inftinft  to  the  dignity  of  reafon. 


We  fhall  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  fome  of  1"^^'" 
the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti-  ^^^v- 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  onfom 
of  reafon  :  but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  cafions 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  con- ^"^^""^"^ 
fequences ;  and  therefore  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  the 
with  this  hiftorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  areperfornr 
the  refult  of  a  train  of  reasoning  in  the  mind  of  the  their  nt 
animal.  ral  opet 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoniag  and  jj?^!^^* 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com- 
pared with  thofc  of  men;  ihat  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
a  review  of  the  paft,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra- 
ting an  eye  to  the  future  ;  that  they  do  not  accumu- 
late obfervation  upon  obfervation,  or  add  the  expe- 
rience of  one  generation  to  that  of  another;  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fluftuatc  Uke 
ours  ;  and  that]  their  arts  always  remain  the  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  "  The 
crovv  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  neft  in  the  fame 
way  ;  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
fure of  affedion  ;  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  fa- 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  ad  rather  mechanically 
than  with  defign.  From  fuch  hafty  obfervations  as 
thefe,  it  has  Jbeen  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  diredled  in  their  aftions  by  fome  myfterious  in- 
fluence, which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powers 
unintentionally  in  performing  aftions  beneficial  to 
themfelves,  and  fuitable  to  their  nature  and  circum- 
ftances." 

And  are  thefe  obfervations  indeed  hafty  ?  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  ?  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
othcrwife.  If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 
^  have 


(c)  "  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  inftances, 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes. 
They  are  the  beft  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  1  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
'tiiem  by  any  kind  of  abftradion."    l^ffay  on  Human  Underftanding,  Book  II.  chap.  1 1. 

This  is  in  part  a  jufl  obfervation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de- 
rived from  inftinft.  The  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hillory  had  ♦*  a  cat  that  frequented  a  clofet, 
the  door  of  which  was  fattened  by  a  common  iron  latch.  A  window  was  fituated  near  the  door.  When  the 
door  was  fhut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  file  tired  of  her  confinement,  fiie  mounted  on 
the  fole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out.*'  This  pradlice,  which 
^e  are  told  continued  for  years,  mufi;  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.  It  could  net  be  the  eff"eft  of  inftinft;  for  inftinft  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  In  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  It  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latchts  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  acilon  was  the  confequence  of  rea- 
foning in  ideas  enlarged  by  abftraftion  :  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
-fhe  was  capable  of  imitating.  Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  Is  a  pofitlon,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  It  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.  It  Is  well  known  that 
crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of  fiiell-fifii  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  fiiell 
by  raifing  the  fifli  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  It  drop  upon  a  fl.one  or  a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  coufidered  as 
pure  inftlnft  diredlng  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  following  faft,  which  was  communicated  to  Us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  Is  unqueftloned,  and  who, 
"being  totally  uincquainted  with  the  theories  of  phllofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hypothefis  to  lupport  ? 
'In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  nefl;  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  his  garden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walks  be  had  often  been  amufed  by  wltnefling  furious  combats  between 
ihem  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
jhclter  under  a  hedge,  as  If  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 
continued  for  a  fiiort  time  to  make  a  threatening  nolfe  ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
•Slothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  ftone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  with  it  on 
A  tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  Ihe  fat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 
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have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degene- 
racy, and  without  improvement ;  and  if  they  be  at 
the  fame  time  the  refult  of  reafoning ;  they  muft  either 
be  fo  perfeA  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  im- 
perfeft  that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  honey-comb  is  imperfeft,  no  man  has  ever 
imagined.  We  have  feen,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  capable 
©f  difcerning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve,  it 
is  the  mcft  perfect  flrufture  poflible  :  and  therefore,  if 
it  be  the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  the  author 
muft  retra£t  his  afTertion  refpefting  the  extent  of  the 
reafoning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals;  and 
inftead  of  faying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they  are  in- 
finitely more  perfe6t.  No  human  art  has  yet  arrived 
at  fuch  perfeflion  as  that  it  might  not  be  improved  ; 
no  architefl  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  conftrufted  a 
magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  of  the  very  beft  pofiible  form  for  the  end 
intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfedt  as  to  be  incapable 
of  improvement. 

But  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  aflirra,  that  •*  the 
laws  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  juftify  the  idea 
that  the  brutes  a£t,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  with- 
out defign."  Nay,  he  fays,  it  feems  more  probable, 
*'  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inilances  in 
which  we  cannot  dyiingul/h  the  motives  which  aftuate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  aft 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  leaft  a  certain  length  forward ;  than 
that  they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rear- 
ing of  their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  aftuated  merely 
by  feeling,  or  over-ruled  by  fome  myfterious  influence, 
under  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru- 
ments."  This  laft  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in- 
fenfible inftruments  It  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  inftinft  as  mere  ma- 
chines without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  fponta- 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 
creation  ;  for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Brute).  But  If 
by  infenfible  inftruments  be  meant  fuch  inftruments  as 
aft  fpontaneoufly  without  being  confcious  of  the  end 
to  which  their  aftions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to 
be  egregioufly  miftakcn  in  his  conjefture  refpefting 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  hy- 
pothefis  contradiftory  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  aft  with  Je- 
Jigtii  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  we  cannot  di- 
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ftingulfti  their  motivep,  their  views  may  Indeed  cx-  Injtinfl.  ^ 
tend  but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  Infinity :  ~^ 
but  certainly  they  extend  farther  than  ours  ;  for  there  Maintain- 
is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  conftrufted  with  fuch  fkill,  ed,  and 
but  that,  after  it  is  finlftied,  another  man  of  equal 
education  will  be  able  to  diftlnguifli  the  general  de- 
fign of  the  artift.    But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all 
occafions,  aft  with  defign,  we  fliould  be  glad  to  know 
the  defign  of  the  bees  In  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  fo  largely -de fcrlbed.  Do 
thefe  little  animals  Indeed  know  that  a  comb,  confifting 
on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  feveral  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  fo- 
lld  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  fide  ftiall  reft  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  refpefts  the  moft  pro- 
per both  for  holding  their  ftores  of  honey  and  fqr  rear- 
ing their  young  ?  And  do  they  likewlfe  know,  that  its 
excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  pofition  of 
the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whilft  the  comb  at  the  fame 
time  has  the  greateft  poflible  ftrength,  and  the  greateft 
poflible  capacioufnefs  ?  If  they  know  all  this,  and  aft 
with  a  view  to  thefe  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  confefl'ed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  ;  for 
they  have  from  the  earlieft  ages  made  difcoverics  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  nine-tenths  of 
mankind  In  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a  conclufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  fuppofe  that  by  this 
artificial  ftrufture  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  fome  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  dlftlngulfti  j  or  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  over-ruled  by  fome  myfte- 
rious influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
fpontaneous  agents,  unconfclous  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.     Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
the  moll  rationaj,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infiilt  to 
the  underftanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaneft  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey  comb  is  conftrufted  with  defign,  we  moft  rea- 
dily admit  ;  but  the  defign  is  not  In  the  bees,  but  la 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  direfts  their  operations  to . 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 
priety terms  a  myfterious  influence  (d). 

But  he  thinks  It  an  unanfwerablc  argument  in  fup-  objeo 

port  tion  to  is-. 


along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
and  when  at  laft  pufs  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  In 
the  air,  let  the  ftone  duop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occafion  reafoned.  Is  felf-evident ; 
tind  It  feems  to  be  little  lefs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafoning  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe 
which  ftie  had  received  from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes  flie  may  have  perceived,  that  the  ftiell  of  a  fifli  is 
broken  by  a  fall ;  but  could  her  fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off"  the  field  by  the 
fall  of  a  ftone  ?  No  ;  from  the  cffeft  of  the  one  fall  prefer ved  in  her  memory,  ftie  muft  have  Inferred  the  other 
by  her  power  of  reafoning. 

(d)  Though  this  way  of  afting  Is  undoubtedly  myfterious,  "  yet  It  (hould  not  appear  extraordinary  even ; 
to  a  man  who  Is  not  a  philofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  fpecles  :  For  a  man  under  the  di- 
reftlon  of  another  of  fuperior  underftanding,  will  ufe  means  to  acccmphfti  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  of  ? 
either ;  and  indeed  In  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  deftincd  by  God  aad  nature  t©  be, 
governed  in  that  way."    jincient  Meta^h^csf  Vol.  III.  p.  352. 
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theory,  that  in  the  performance  of  thofe 
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port  of  his 

a^^ions,  I'n  which  animals  arc  faid  to  be  guided  by  un- 
erring inftinft,  different  individuals  difplay  different 
modes  of  conduft  ;  and  in  \m  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
ftinftive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  therafelves  to  circuraftancee,  is  merely  to 
"introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  philofophy  ; 
for  he  affirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo- 
dation to  circuraftances  can  ever  take  place  without  a 
comparifon  of  ideas,  and  a  deduftion  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  moft  important  operations,  are 
known  to  aft  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  oftrieh  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive,  ne- 
glefts  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  ollrich,  like  other 
birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  clefts  of  trees,  luf- 
pend  their  nefts  upon  flender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  a£lfo  varioufly  upon  different  occafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli- 
gence. But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af- 
firmed that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumllanccs  can 
never  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
dedudlion  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  afts  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  corner  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window  ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower- pot,  with  its  head  down- 
wards, it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofition  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fnppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  neceffary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  fhall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body  unites 
withanother,and  then,  upon  a  third  being  prefentedto  it, 
-quits  the  firft,  and  unites  itfelf  with  it,  .fhall  we  fuppofe 
that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any  predileftion  or 
opinion  that  It  is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other,  from  any  comparifon  ©f  ideas  or  deduAIon  of 
inferences  ?  Or  fhall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  it  proceeds 
from  an'original  law  of  nature  impreffed  upon  it  by  that 
Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  direfts  every  mo- 
tion of  every  the  minuted  atom  in  the  unlverfe?  And  if 
fo,  why  may  not  inftinft  be  an  original  determination 
of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  or  effence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  on  which  depends  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it 
cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we  have  defined  inHinft  proper- 
ly ;  for  no  man  ever  fnppofed,  that  when  animals  work 
inliindlively,  they  aft  for  no  purpofe.  It  is  only  af- 
firmed that  the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  the  Author  of  inftinft;  who  knows 
likewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  mull  in  different  cli- 
mates be  promoted  by  different  means,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly detei  mines  the  operations  of  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under  different  circum* 
llances. 
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But  though  wc  cannot  agree  with  this  author  when 
he  affirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 
ever  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea- 
dily admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve-  capable 
ment  by  obfervatioa  and  experience  can  in  propriety  improve 
of  fpeech  be  termed  inftinft.  Inftinft  being  a  pofitive 
determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  muft  neceffarily 
be  perfeft  when  viewed  in  conneftion  with  thofe  pur- 
pofes: and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of  the 
improvement  of  inftinft,  is  to  perplex  the  underflanding 
by  a  perverfion  of  language.  There  is  not,  however,  a 
doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works  of  inllinft, 
and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fub- 
fervient  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  and  inltinftively  performed.  It  was  thus  in 
all  probability  that  man  at  firit  learned  many  of  the 
moft  ufeful  arts  of  life. 

"  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive ; 

*'  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave; 

"  Learn  of  the  htt;e  nautilus  to  fail, 

"  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  ci.tch  the  driving  gale. 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inftinft,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ- 
enced by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  feftion  which  treats  of  inftinfts 
improveable  by  experience,  that  '*  what  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  inftinft,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inftinftivc 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inflinft  (he  fays)  fhould  be  limited  tt» 
fuch  aftions  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecies  exerts  with-  ^ 
out  the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation."  This 
is  a  very  juft  dilHnftion  between  inftinft  and  experience; 
but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  author's  theory  we  know  not.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  ardxious  taflc  ;  but  it  is  a  tafk  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refcmblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfaftion  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  inftinft  in 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different  ^j^^^.? 
from  human  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecies,  f^j^^*^^ 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon  which  ther  the 
man  afts  inft,inftively,  ai}^  what  thofe  occafions  are.  he  any 
This  is  a  queftion  of  fome  difficulty,  to  which  a  com-  caiion^si 
plete  and  fatisfad^ory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  j,^^^ 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think inftindtiv 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  us.    The  prin- 'y?  ^'^^^ 
ciple  of  ajfociation  (to  be  explained  afterwards  under 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  ef- 
fefts  of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.    Yet  there 
are  a  few  cafes  immediately  conned^ed  with  the  prefer- 
vation of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thefc  things  may  be 
diftinguifhed.    We  have  already  given  an  inftance  in 
the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  o- 
peratlon  performed  by  inftinft.    Dr  Prieflley,  how- 
ever, thinks  differently :   "  The  aftion  of  fucking 
(fays  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  obfervationa, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired."    What  obfervations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told 
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us,  and  we  oinnot  imagine  ;  but  every  obfervation 
which  we  oumlves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.  Tt  has 
been  obfervcd  by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Na- 
tural  Hiftory,  that  the  inftinft  of  fucking  is  not  excited 
by  any  fmell  peculiar  to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  fubftance }  for  that  infants  fuck  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  thing  brought  into  contaft  with  their 
mouths.  He  therefore  infers,  that  the  de/ire  of  fuck- 
ing is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 
obfervation  is  certainly  juft  :  but  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Prieftley's  may  objeA  to  the  inference;  for  "  in  fucking 
and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  inftances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  Doftor),  that  the 
aftions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic,  having 
been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  firft  they  are  fti- 
mulated  and  contraft  mechanically  whenever  their  ac- 
tion is  requifite."  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  aftion  of 
breathing  ;  and  if  that  aAion  be' of  the  fame  kind  and 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the  aftion  of 
fucking,  and  if  a  child  never  (how  a  delire  to  fuck  but 
when  fomething  is  brought  into  contad  with  its  mouth, 
Dr  Prieftley's  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  fatisfaftory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
attribute  it  to  inftinft. 

But  the  actions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to 
differ  eflentially  in  feveral  particulars.  They  are  in- 
deed both  performed  by  means  of  air ;  but  in  the  for- 
mer, a  child  for  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous 
effort,  whilft  a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  ncceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants 
never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  nvyh  to  fuck  but  when 
fomething  is  adlually  in  contaft  with  their  mouths  ; 
for  the  mere  aS  of  fucking  then  might  well  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  automatic  and  the  effeft  of  irritation:  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant, 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plaineft  and 
moft  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defire  to  fuck,  before 
any  thing  be  brought  into  acftual  contaft  with  its 
mouth.  It  ftretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  queft  of  fomething  ;  and 
that  the  objedl  of  its  purfuit  is  fomething  which  it  may 
fuck,  every  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing 
experiment.  When  an  infant  is  thus  flretching  out 
its  neck  and  moving  its  iead,  if  any  thing  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in- 
ftantly  turn  to  the  objeft,  and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  feize  it  with  its 
mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which  it  always 
feizes  the  breaft  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience 
to  diltinguifh  objefts  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefe 
alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  no  longer 
employed.  If  this  be  not  an  inflance  of  pure  inflindl, 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  the  refult  of 
afTociation  or  mechanifm  ;  for  when  the  flvetching  of 
the  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contaft  with  the 
child's  mouth,  and  no  affociation  which  includes  the 
a<£l  of  fucking  can  have  been  formed.  AfTociations  of 
ideas  are  the  confequences  of  fimultaneous  impreffions 
frequently  repeated  ;  but  when  the  child  firft  declares, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  pofTefTed  of  language, 
its  wifli  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  impreffion 
with  which  tliat  wifh  can  pofTibly  be  affociated. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 
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Were  Dr  Prleaiey  to  weigh  thefe  fads,  of  the  truth  Inain^^ 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  tbat  his  well-  '  '  '  * 
known  candor  would  make  him  retraft  the  affertion^ 
that  all  the  aftiors  which  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to 
inftinff ,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  aftions,  as  well.as  of  the  apparently  in~- 
ftinftive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired :  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 
nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  it  cell,  by  inttinft ;  for  upon  no 
other  hypothcfis  can  we  account  for  the  fpontaneous 
efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations  :  and  we  think 
it  no  difgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cafes  we 
fhould  ad  from  the  fame  principle  with  the  inferior 
creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true  than  that, 

Reafoii  raife  o'er  inftincft  as  we  can; 

In  this  'tis  God  that  works,  in  that  'tis  man. 

We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  favage  (late,  the  ftxes 
together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftind.  without  any 
view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea 
of  enjoyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  been 
generally  maintained  ;  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
Hartley.  "  Here  (fays  he)  we  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
that  when  a  general  pieafurable  ftate  is  introduced, 
either  by  direft  impreffions  or  by  affociated  influences, 
the  organs  of  generation  muft  fympathize  with  this 
general  ftate,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other  parts 
do.  They  muft  therefore  be  affefted  with  vibrations 
in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali- 
ment, the  pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and 
fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufes  grateful 
vibrations  over  the  whole  fyftem.  — Secondly,  as  thefe 
organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  fenfibilitj^ 
than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
ftrudure  and  difpofition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 
be,  we  may  expeft  that  they  ftiould  be  more  affefted  by 
thofe  general  pieafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
than  the  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the  diftenfion  of  the 
cells  cf  the  wftcuU  feminales,  and  of  the  fmufcs  of  the 
uterus,  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
muft  make^  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then."  His  fourth  obfervation  refpeds  a  ftate  widely- 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 
to  the  putpofe  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  "  the  particular 
fliame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 
when  confidered  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  like 
other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminiflied  as  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confiderably  to  the  fura 
total." 

To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  we  rnay  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations  (though  fome  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted);  and  yet  deny  his 
oonclufion,  that  they  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  defires  which  are  obfervable  in  young  perfons, 
and  that  thofe  defires  are  of  a  faditious  nature  *'  For 
fuppofing  every  thing  which  he  mentions  to  take  place 
by  mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  ;  that  the  or'^ans 
of  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  fin^ufes 
diftended  ;  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  fuch  premifes  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
men  and  women  muft  from  thefe  CEufes  experience  cer- 
tain feelings  and  wants  which  they  knew  not  before  % 
but  furely  mechanifm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 
the.ufe  of  the  organs  of  geneiT;tion,  or  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  grati- 
I-l  fied: 
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InflinA.  fied  :  and  therefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably 
purfued  by  all  animals  rational  and  irrational,  without 
experience  and  without  inftruAion,  we  mu!l  refer  the 
mutual  define  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  ;  and  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  inftintl. 

Befides  thefe,  we  think  the  a6lion  of  eating  may 
be  attributed  to  Inftinft.  It  is  certainly  performed  by 
a  fpoHtaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  ;  and  that 
exertion  is  firil  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplifh, 
and  iheitfore  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It 
mull  indeed  be  confeflcd,  that  the  firlt  ac\  of  chewing 
is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  mafli- 
cating  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid, 
that  the  pleating  fenfatlon  oi  tajie,  which  is  then  Hril 
experienced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the 
child  to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing 
after  all  its  teeth  are  cut ;  fo  that  though  the  ad  of 
eating  is  not  performed  with  a  ulew  to  the  maftication 
of  food  or  the  nouriflrment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet 
be  performed^  not  from  any  inftinftive  impulfe,  but 
merely  from  an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation.  Sut  In 
anfwer  to  this  It  Is  fufficient  to  afli,  Who  taught  the  In- 
fant that  the  attof  chewing  would  quicken  the  operation 
of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reafon,  furely, 
nor  experience  ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothing  of  teeth 
or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  :  and  If  it  be  grant- 
ed, that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  impelled  by 
fome  internal  and  myilerious  influence  to  perform  the 
aftion  of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that 
the  operation  may  be  continued  for  other  purpofes  by 
means  of  affociation. 

In  human  work',  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  ; 
In  God's,  cne  fin^^le  can  itvend  produce, 
Yet  ferves  to  fecoi;d  too  fom>;  other  life. 

This  is  found  philofophy  confirmed  by  obfervation  and 
daily  experience  :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  wiiich  falls  under  our 
cognizance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  affociation, 
ytt  if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  JirJi  ad  of 


chewing,  we  cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as,  to  the  fource  Inftlnd 
of  that  operation.  Shoald  it  be  fald,  tbat  the  gums  — v~ 
of  an  infant  are  at  the  period  of  cutting  teeth  fo  irritable, 
that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jawa 
perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  midake 
for  the  fpontaneous  effeft  ^f  inflinft  ;  fl:ill  we  would 
aflc.  What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its 
mouth  ?  Does  the  irritation  of  the  gums  contra£l  the 
mufcles  of  the  arm  ?  By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this 
might  be  fald,  were  It  true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant, 
like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is  always  fo  regularly  moved 
as  to  bring  its  hand  direftly  into  contaft  with  its  gums  : 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  an  infant  makes 
many  unfucccfsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  doea 
not  accomplifh  its  purpofe  till  after  repeated  trials> 
Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa- 
vourite hypothefis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
port),  that  infants  arc  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 
mouths  by  ""the  pleafing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap- 
plication of  their  nurfes  brcaft.s,  and  continue  the  prac- 
tice from  habit  and  affociation.  But  it  Is  certain  that 
they  do  not  begin  this  praftice  till  teeth  are  forming 
in  iheir  gums  ;  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 
themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
the  breafts  of  their  nurfe  :  they  conftantly  chew  and  bite 
their  rattles,  though  they  very  feldom  bite  their  nurfes. 
As  this  pradlice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of 
affociation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  It  carmot  be  con- 
tinued upon  fuch  a  principle.  Were  the  fenfation  ex- 
perienced by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fubftance 
a  plealing  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  prefling  a  gum,  through 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  againft  any  thing 
hard,  the  Infant  mud  .experience  a  painful  fenfation  ; 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  mud  be  fomething.  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain  ( a  ). 

Thefe  three  actions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  hyThzre.  4 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind  be  othe 
are  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  in-"'^'''ns 
ftinft.  There  may  be  many  other  human  actions  ^'T-^u^.' 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource  (d)  ;imi;of5l 

but  10  diftii 
guifli  ft 
the  effe 

 —  of  habi 
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(a)  A  learned  phyfician,  to  whom  this  article  was  fhown  in  manufcrlpt,  and  to  whofe  animadverfions  It  is 
indebted  for  great  part  of  what  merit  it  may  poffefs,  thinks  that  the  pain  arlfing  from  the  cutting  of  teeth  Is 
alleviated  by  the  chewing  of  hard  fubftances,  and  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  that  inclination  which  Infants  have 
perpetually  to  chew.  To  give  probability  to  an  opinion  which  admits  not  of  direft  proof,  he  obferves,  that 
the  violent  pain  in  the  glans  penis  occafioned  by  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  is  certainly  alleviated  by  rubbing  tha glans 
and  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  is  therefore  a  very  frequent  employment  of  all  who  are  alBIdled  with  that  dreadful 
diforder.  Notwithflanding  the  deference  which  we  willingly  pay  to  the  judgment  of  our  friend,  we  can  per- 
ceive no  analogy  between  thefe  two  cafes,  which,  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  his  argument,  ought  to  be  not  only 
analogous  but  fimilar.  It  is  well  known  that  rubbing  the  glans  penis  will  almoR  at  any  time  give  a  pleafing 
fenfation  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  two  oppofite  fenfations,  excited  at  once  in  the  fame  place,  may  counter- 
balance each  other,  fo  as  to  leave  the  patient  equally  free  from  pleafure  and  pain.  But  is  It  conceivable,  that 
to  prefs  againil  a  hard  fubftance  a  gum  in  which  a  tooth  is  forming,  (hould  excite  a  pleafing  fenfation  ?  If  it 
be,  our  friend's  opinion  accounts  better  than  ours  for  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  chewing;  but  ftill  it 
muff  be  injlincly  which,  on  either  fuppofition,  firjl  direfts  the  infant  to  that  operation,  for  it  cannot  be  begun 
either  from  reafon  or  experience. 

(d)  The  reftleffnefs  which  perpetually  accompanies  the  paffage  of  a  ftone  from  the  kidneys  through  the 
ureters,  has  by  many  been  confidered  as  the  effect  of  in ftinft  ;  and  their  opinion  is  not  without  a  plaufible 
foundation.    In  a  nephritic  paroxyfm,  a  man  rifes  from  his  chair,  throws  himfelf  down  with  violence,  and  rrfej 
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but  in  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoffibk,  to  diftinguifh  theni  from  the  effefts  of  early 
habit  (e). 

Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la- 
bour without  which  efFefts  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufes,  that  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  which 
to  former  philofophers  would  have  occafioned  difficul- 
ty, is  now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  fome  inftintl  as  its  particular  caufe  ;  and 
he  who  can  provide  himfclf  with  a  fuflficient  number 
of  thefe  inftindts,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  himfelf  in  the  philofopher's  chair,  and 
dreams  that  he  is  diftating  a  fyftem  of  fcience,  whilft 
he  is  only  retailing  a  colledlion  of  anecdotes.  A  phi- 
lofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately  carried  the  doftrine 
of  inllinftive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu- 
periority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the 
great  number  of  inftinfts  with  which  his  mind  is  endow- 
ed ;  and  among  thele  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as 
chara£teriftlc  of  our  fpecies  in  contradlftinAion  to  other 
animalsjbut  as  part  of  the  inllinftive  bundle  in  the  large- 
refs  of  wliich  our  fuperiority  confifts)  "  the  voiding  of 
vriiie  and  excrement,  fnee%ing,  retratlion  of  the  mufclts  up- 
on the  application  of  any  painful  ftimulus,  the  moving  of 
the  eye-lids  an '  other  parts  of  the  body."  Thefe  (he 
fays)  are  cfFt6ls  of  original  inftin6ls,  and  eflential  to  the 
exiftence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  inftinft 
is  fomeiimes  reprefentcd  as  looking  Into  futurity,  and 
adiing  upon  motives  which  has  hitherto  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  province  of  reafon  and  the  chara£leriilic  of 
man  :  here  the  fame  inllintt  Is  confounded  with  ir- 
ritation and  mechanifm  ;  and  if  this  mode  of  phllofo- 
phif.ng  continue  in  fafhion,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed 
to  hnd  men,  beafts,  birds,  and  vegetables,  confidered 
by  fome  other  writer  asnothing  more  than  different  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  beings,  that  arc  all  actuated  by  the 
great  and  univerfal  principle  of  Inftlndt.  If  fneezing  and 
the  rctratlion  of  the  mufclesupon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftimulus  be  aftions  of  inilindl:,  there  cannot  be  a 
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doubt,  upon  the  received  principlesofphilofophy,butthat 
the  contraAion  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant  upon 
the  application  of  any  ftimulus  proceeds  likewlfe  from 
inftlncf  :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  muft  be  endowed  with 
inftinft  ;  for  it  too  retra(9.s  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  ftimulus  of  fire.  All  thefe  are  evidently 
fimilar  efceds  produced  by  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes; 
for  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retradling  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  fpontaneous  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contraction  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refpeft  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excreme^it,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  firft  thefe  opera- 
tions are  performed  without  any  effort  of  fpontaneity ; 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fup- 
plied by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
contradion  of  the  organs  of  excretion  :  and  to  attri- 
bute thefe  evacuations  to  inJlinS,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  w  ater  or  any  other  foft  fubltance  pent  up  in  a 
veffel,  and  prefied  equally  on  all  fides,  makes  it  efcape 
by  injlina  through  the  eafieft  paffage.  It  is  difScult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  inftlndlve 
motion  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eye-lids  which  is  vo- 
luntary, and  another  which  is  Involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  fome  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a 
glare  of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  again  ft  a  forefeen 
mifchief,  and  is  therefore  the  refult  of  reafon  as  dlftln- 
gulftied  from  inftinft  :  the  latter  is  obvloufly  the  effedl 
of  affoclatlon,  which  took  place  in  -early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  wlih  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one's 
L 1  2  hand 


aojaln  he  knows  not  why.  Thefe  motions  are  certainly  performed  by  fpontaneous  exertions ;  and  as  they 
tend  to  quicken  the  defcent  of  the  flone,  they  ferve  the  beft  of  purpofes.  Yet  though  they  are  not  perfonn- 
td  with  this  view,  and  though  nine- tenths  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  their  falutary  tendency,  we  would 
not  be  too  pofitlve  that  they  proceed  from  InP.Ind.  A  man  fuffering  violent  pain  tries  every  exjycriment  to 
procure  relief ;  and  if  thefe  inctffant  changes  of  poftur-e  be  begUM  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  however  indIftin^i, 
they  commence  from  reafon,  and  may  be  continued  by  habit.  If  they  be  begun  with  no  view  whatever,  they 
are  undoubtedly  iuftlnftive. 

(e)  As  intellcdl;  is  latent  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  individuals  among  us,  and  muft  have  been  latent 
for  a  very  long  time,  perhaps  forages,  among  favages,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Nature,  in  that  natural  and 
primitive  ftate,  would  leave  us  unprovided  with  what  fhe  has  fo  bountifully  beftovved  upon  other  animals. 
W^hat  particular  inftindl  man  then  had,  It  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  this  we  may  be  affured  of,  that  he  had  all  that 
■was  neccffary  for  his  being  and  well-being  :  but  not  fo  much  would  be  neccffary  to  him  as  to  other  animals, 
whofe  oEconomy  Is  more  artificial  than  that  of  man,  his  being  very  fimple,  and  much  refembling  that  of  cattle 
and  horfes.  After  he  had  acquired  intelledf,  reafon  would,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  place  of  inltinft  :  and 
there  remains  nothing  now  of  inftlndl  among  us,  except  what  appears  in  our  infants  before  they  have  got  the 
ufe  of  reafon  ;  fuch  as  their  applying  to  the  breaft  of  the  mother  for  nourlfhment.  By  the  ufe  of  intelleft, 
and  the  arts  and  fcicnces  invented  by  us,  we  have  formed  a  fyftem  of  life  altogether  different  from  the  natural.'* 
Ancient  Metaphyfcs.,  vol.  il  page  300. 

Whether  intelleft  was  for  ages  latent  among  favages,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  inquire.  It  is  a 
^ueflion  which  may  be  confidered  aftei'wards,  when  the  author's  opinion  refpedting  the  four  minds  in  man 
f  affes  under  our  review  :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  peculiar  fentiments,  the  reafon  here  afiigned 
for  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  genuine  inftlndls  of  man,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  thought  fuffici- 
•€ntly  on  the  fubjedl. 
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hand  or  any  other  fubftance  ;  but  after  having  experi- 
enced pain  from  too  much  light  or  any  other  thing 
which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that  pain  having  at  fir(t 
produced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  eye-lids,  the 
motion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  aflbciated  with 
its-caufe,  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  pro- 
duces the  former.  In  all  thia  there  is  no  inftind,  nor 
any  thing  which  fefembles  initlnft :  in  the  one  cafe, 
th€  motion  of  the  eye-lids  is  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  vo- 
luntary and  rational ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  auto- 
matic or  the  effecft  of  habit. 

"  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  exhi- 
bited by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re- 
marked evident  fymptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  paflions  generally 
appear.  The  paffion  of  fear  is  difcovtrable  at  the 
age  of  two  months.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  the  child's  eye,  and  by  any  fudden 
motion  or  unufual  noife."  It  has  likewife  been  faid, 
that  "  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry 
countenance,  and  foothed  again  by  fmiles  and  blan- 
difhmcnts  ;"  and  "  that  all  thtfe  are  cafes  of  pure  in- 
ftinft."  In  reply  to  which,  we  fcruple  not  to  af- 
fert  with  Dr  Prieilley,  that  an  infant  (unlefs  by  an 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obfervatlons  on 
the  connexions  of  things)  "  is  abfolutely  incapable  of 
terror.  I  am  pofitlve  (fays  he),  that  no  child  ever 
fhowed  the  lead  fymptom  of  fear  or  apprehenfiou 
till  he  had  aflually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain ; 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
fon  or  thing,  but  in  confeqnence  of  fame  connexion 
between  that  pcrfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they 
have  felt.  If  any  inflinft  of  this  kind  were  more 
neceffary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of  Jire. 
But  every  body  muft.  have  obferved,  that  infants 
fhow  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  ;  for  they  will  as 
readily  put  their  finger  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  as 
to  any  thing  elfe,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But 
after  fome  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  their 
dread  of  fire,  though  undeniably  the  elfedl  of  aifo- 
ciation,  becomes  as  quick  and  as  efFedlual  in  its 
operations  as  if  it  weic  an  original  inftin6live  prin 


eiple."  We  moreover  do  not  hefitate  to  fay, 
with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  affume  that  ap- 
pearance but  in  thofe  circumftances,  and  always  to 
foothe  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  connexion,  of  ideas  would  be  rcverfed,  and  we 
fhould  fee  the  child  frighted  with  a  fmile  and,de- 
lighted  with  a  frown.  In  faft,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  In  the  dari; 
and  of  this  children  certainly  difcover  no  fign,  till 
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they  have  either  found  fomething  difagreeable  to 
them  In  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is 
fomething  dreadful  in  It. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervatlons  Is  fo  obvious,  that 
we  doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  convidion  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  For  though  it  (hould  be  grant- 
ed, that  fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children 
exhibit  fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  upon  the  fudden  ex- 
clufion  of  light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
love  of  light  Is  In  them  in{lina;ive(  a).  Light  operates 
upon  the  eye  by  contaft,  and  communicates  to  the 
infant  a  fenfation  of  touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  plea- 
fant,  the  child  muft  necefTarily  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafinefs  upon  Its  removal,  juft  as  a  full  grown  man 
muft  feel  uneafy  upon  being  deprived  of  any  pofitlve 
pleafure.  But  is  fenfation,  or  pkafure,  or  the  removal 
of  pleafure,  pure  inftind  >  No,  furely. 
^  Thus  difficult  Is  It  to  fay  In  many  cafes  what  ac 
tions  have  their  origin  in  inftlnft,  and  what  are  merely 
the  efFefts  of  early  afTociation.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  fafely  affirrned,  that  no  adlion,  whether  of  man  or 
brute,  which  Is  deliberately  performed  with  a  vleiu  to 
confequences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  proceed 
from  inftin<ft;  for  fuch  adlons  are  the  effca  of  reafo« 
Influenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  Inllina  are 
obvioufly  Incompatible.  To  fay  with, the  author  of 
the  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  "  that,  when  we  are 
ftimulated  by  a  particular  inftindt,  inftead  of  Inftantly 
obeying  the  impulfe,  another  inftlnft  arifes  In  oppofi, 
tlon,  creates  hefitation,  and  often  totally  extinguifties 
Xh^onginal motive  to  adlon,"  is  either  to  af&rm  what  is 
apparently  not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  laH- 
guage.  Motives  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create 
hefitation,  and  a  powerful  motive  may  counterbalance 
a  feeble  inftinft;  but  of  two  or  more  inftinds  operating 
at  the  fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no 
conception.  Inftind,  If  we  choofe  to  fpeak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  Impulfe  under  the 
diredion  of  Supreme  Wifdom;  and  it  is  very  litde  pro- 
bable that  fuch  wifdom  fliould  give  oppofite  Impulfes 
at  the  fame  inftant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals, 
which  are  confefledly  under  the  influence  of  inftind:, 
we  perceive,  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation;  but  eve- 
ry one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
proceeds  without  hefitation  in  the  dired  road,  to  an 
end  of  which  the  animal  Itfelf  knows  nothing.  The 
fame  would  be  the  cafe  with  man  were  he  under  the 
guidance  of  Inftind:  and  it  Is  vain  to  fay  that  the  In- 
ftind  of  fear  Is  daily  counteraded  by  ambition  and  re- 
fentmenty  till  It  be  proved  that  fear,  ambition,  and  refent- 
ment,  are  really  Inftlnds.  Of  this,  however,  the  author 
feems  to  have  no  doubt.  Indeed  his  work  Is  fo  libe- 
rally ftored  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every 
man  who  wiflies  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  philofopher 
without  the  labour  of  Inveftigation,  that  not  only  fear^ 
ambilion,  and  refentment,  but  even  fuperjlition,  devotion^ 
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(a)  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  and  upon  apparently  better  evidence,  that  children  have  an  inftindive 
love  oi  darhnefs.  A  child  who  has  been  for  fome  time  In  a  dark  room,  will  exhibit  ftronger  fymptoms  of 
uneafinefs  upon  the  fudden  introdudion  of  candles,  than  he  would  upon  candles  being  fuddenly  carried  out  of 
a  room  which  had  been  for  fome  time  illuminated.  This  fad,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  well  known  to  every 
man  who  has  but  barely  dipt  into  the  fcience  of  Optics  :  but  no  philofopher,  till  author  arofe,  ever  thought  ; 
frf  accounting  for  it  by  the  ibort  and  eafy  oaethod.of  inftlaft. 
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refpea  for  eminent  charafters,  avarice,  hope,  eniyy^  bene' 
voknce,  and  fympathy,  are  all,  in  his  opinion,  m/iinds  fim- 
p!e  or  modified.  The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already 
fetn  whtn  examining  the  inftinfts  faid  to  exhibit 
themfelvcs  In  early  infancy:  let  us  try  if  we  cannot 
trace  feme  other  individuals  of  this  numerous  family 
to  the  fame  fource  of  early  alTociations. 

The  cafe  then  fcems  to  be  as  follows.    We  firft  per- 
ceive or  fi'ppofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e.  fomc  fitnefs  to 
promote  our  happinefp,  in  thofe  things  which  we  love 
or  defire.     Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea 
of  pleafure  ;  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
clofely  aflbciatvid  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever 
after  prefent  themfelves  without  bringing  that  idea 
along  with  them.    This  affociation  likewife  often  re- 
mains even  after  that  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  does  not  exift.    An  inftance  or 
two  will  make  this  vtry  clear.    No  man  can  be  born 
a  lover  of  money ;  for  in  a  ftate  of  nature  money  exifts 
not  ;  no  man  cherefdre  can  be  born  with  our  author's 
inftinft  of  avarice,  direAed  in  the  manner  which  the 
moft  common  acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet 
how  many  men  are  there  in  the  world,  who  have  as 
ftrong  a  defire  for  money  as  if  that  dtfirc  were  innate 
and  inftinftive  ;  who  account  fo  much  money  fo  much 
happinefs;  and  who  make  the  mere  poffcfiion  of  gold 
and  filver,  without  any  thought  or  defign  of  ufing 
them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  aft  ions?  This  is  not 
becaufe  the  love  of  money  is  born  with  them,  for  that 
is  impcflible  ;  but  becaufe  they  fit  ft  perceive  a  great 
many  advantages  from  the  pofTeffion  of  money,  whence 
they  conceive  a  pleafure  in  having  it.    Hence  they 
defire  it,  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  and  feel  an  aftual 
pleafure  in  obtaining  and  poffefling  it.    Then,  by 
dropping  the  intermediate  fteps  between  money  and 
happinefs,  they  join  money  and  happinefs  immediately 
together,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  phantaftic 
pleafure  of  having  it  ;  making  that  which  was  at  firft 
purfued  only  as  means,  be  to  them  an  uhi?nate  end,  in 
which  confifts  their  happinefs  or  mifery.    The  fame 
might  be  obferved  concerning  the  thirlt  after  know- 
ledge, fame,  ambition,  and  moft  of  the  various  pur- 
fuits  of  life.    Thefe  are  at  firft  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi- 
tual extrcifes  ;  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  fo 
clofely  affociated,  that  we  continue  the  purfuit  after 
the  reafon  from  which  it  was  at  firft  begun  has  entire- 
ly vanifhcd  from  our  minds.  .  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac- 
count for  anothtv  of  our  author's  morified  injlinas,  the 
almoft  diabolical  feeling  of  envy.    Mr  Locke  obferves, 
that  there  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
pailion.    His  obfeivation  we  believe  to  be  a  j  ift  one  :. 
for  moft  men  that  are  ufed  to  reflection,  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  firft  under  its  influence;  and' 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  fhould  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  inftinft,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,     is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil."    Envy  is  that  pain  which 
aiifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccefs  or  prof- 
peritf  of  others;  not  however  of  flv7 others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or 
other,   the  envious   perfon  has  once  had  a  rivalftiip. 
But  cf  fuch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious ;  for  when 
t*Ka  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for  the  fame 
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thing,  the  fuccefs  of  the  one  necefl'arily  tends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  the  one 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  affociated  with 
pain  or  mifery  ;  and  this  aflbciation  remaining  after 
the  rivalflaip  which  occafioned  it  has  ceafed,  the  perfon 
in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival  even  in  affairs  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  aie  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  who  refufe  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  or  perfuaded  by  our  argu- 
ments ;  For  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  rivalfhip  about 
the  fuperiority  of  judgment;  and  we  take  a  fecret  pride, 
both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourfelves, 
that  in  perfpicacity  and  ftrength  of  judgment  we  have 
no  fuperior. 

Though  the  principle  of  affociation  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  place,  there  is  one  obfer- 
vation  which  muft  not  be  omitted  here  ;  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  moft  part,  make 
thefe  aflbciations  ourfelves,  but  learn  them  frpm  others 
in  very  early  hfe.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
certain  things  or  aftions,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  ;  and  acquire  principles  of  ac- 
tion by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  efteem,  or  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  fuch  condud  will  promot<^our  happi- 
nefs, and  that  the  revcrfe  will  involve  us  in  mifery. 
Hence  the  fan  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and 
the  party  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  eftate  ;  hence  na- 
tional virtues  and  vices,  difpofitions  and  opinions  ;  and 
hence  too  it  Is,/hat  habits  formed  before  the  period  of 
diftinft  remembrance  are  fo  generally  miftaktn  for  na- 
tural inftinfts. 

From  the  whole  then  of  this  inveftigation,  we  think  IVTtn  per- 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conchi-le,  that  there  is  an  tfTeii- f'^^"\'"*V°" 
tial  difference  between  mechanifin  and  iiiHina.  and 
bet  ween  both  and  reafon  ;  that  mankind  perform  ac- automatic  ■ 
tions  by  each  of  thefe  principles,  and  that  thofe  ac-  anions, 
tions  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  though 
the  human  mind  is  unqueftionabiy  endowed  with  a  few 
inftinfts  necelfary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  anions  which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro- 
ceed from  inftinft  are  merely  the  efi^edts  of  early  ha- 
bits.   We  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  ai 
fafhionable  mode  of  referring  almoft  every  phenomenon ''^'^^  ^^"g**" 
in  human  nature  to  a  particular  inftin.51  as  its  ultimate 
caufe,  is  hurtful  to  fcicnce,  as  tending  to  check  alirhenomir 
'  er  inquiry  ;  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  non  in  hu- 
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people  imph'citly  follow,  as  the  dictates  of  nature  and  nature 
nature's  God,  the  abfurd,  fuperftitious,  or  impious  cuflons'^'^'^^'^^^^' 
of  their  refpeftive  countries.  ^  ■ 

INSTITUTES,  in  Hterary  hlftory,   a  book  con-  ultimate  - 
taining  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law.  caufe. 

The  inflitutes  are  divided  into  four  books  ;  and  conr 
tain  an  abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
being  dcfigned  for  the  ufe  of  fludents.  See  Law, 
n''  6, —  1 1,  and  43,  44. 

IhisriTUTE,  in  Scots  law.    When  by  difpofition 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to  ■ 
the  fucceffion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
fon firft  named  is  called  the  tnjlitute,  the  others  fuhjli- 
iiifes. 

INSTITUTION,  in  genera!,  fignifies  the  efta- 
blifhing  or  founding  foracthin^. — In  the  canon  and  : 

CGOIK- 
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li.ftrumsnt  common  law,  it  iignifies  the  invefting  a  clerk  with  the  ed  the  infurers  or  under-wrlters 
,  J.  fpiritualities  of  a  redory,  &c.  which  is  done  by 


which  is  done  by  the 
;  bifliop,  who  ufes  the  follos*ing  formula  :  "  I  inilltute 
you  rettor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls, 
and  receive  your  care  and  mine." 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical,  or  medicinal  inftitutions,  are  fuch 
as  teach  the  neceflary  prtEcognita  to  the  praftice  of  me- 
dicine, or  the  cure  of  difeafcs. 

INSTllUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfer- 
vlent  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effeft. 

Mathematiealf  Phl'ofopkical,  kc.  iNSTRctMF.NTS.  See 
Astronomy, Electricity,  Geometry, Levelling, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 

Instrument  is.alfo.ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome 
public  aft,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eitablifh- 
ed,  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Notorial  I^STRVMEh'Tt  in  Scots  law,  any  faft  certi- 
fied in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  notary-public. 

INSUBRIUM  ACER,  (anc  .geog.),  a  diltria  of 
the  Tranfpadana  ;  fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the 
wefl,  the  Addua  to  the  eaft,  t!;e  Padus  to  the  fouth, 
and  Orobli  to  the  north.  The  people  called  Infubres 
by  Livy,  Infubri  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ijombra  by  Strabo. 
Now  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  ifland.— 
Infular  fituations  are  productive  of  many  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
climate,  fecurity,  and  convenience  for  commerce  ;  for 
a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULATED,  in  architedure,  an  appellation  gi- 
veng  to  fuch  columns  as  ftand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea ;  whence  the 
name. 

Insulated,  in  eleftrical  experiments.  _  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpolition  of  an  eledlric  body,  it  is  laid  to  be 
infulated.    See  Electricity,  p.  4 1 8. 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  commerce,  a  contraft, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  loffes  which  the 
other  may  fultain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or  confide- 
ration.  The  moft  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againft 
the  dangers  of  the  feas,  infurance  againft  fire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives. 

I.  Insurance  again(t  Lofs  at  Seay  is  a  moft  benefi* 
cial  inftitution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and 
preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now  con- 
duced by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eftablifhed  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  legiflature,  the  decifion  of  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  the  pradlice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  by  public  com- 
panies, or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfons, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fraall  fum,  on  the  fame 
vefTel.  There  arc  two  public  companies  eftablilhed 
by  authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Royal 
Exchange  Infurance-Companies.  For  procuring  fub- 
fcription  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are  generally  em- 
ployed, who  extend  the  policy  or  contrad  of  infu- 
rance, procure  fubfcriplions,  and  alTift  at  fettling 
lofTes.  They  arc  intitled  to  an  allowance  for  their 
trouble,  generally  5  per  cent,  on  premiums,  and  2  per 
cent,  on  loffes. 

The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call- 


the  parties  for  whofe  Infu 
fecurity  they  engage  are  called  the  {?tfured i  and  the 
premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  ia 
made. 

On  this  fubjed,  we  (hall  confider,  What  is  neceffary 
to  render  an  infurance  valid:  When  the  rifle  com- 
mences, and  when  it  terminates  :  —  What  conftitutes  a 
total  or  a  partial  lofs: — What  proof  of  lofs  is  neceffary: 
— and.  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Fii^,  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in- 
fured muft  have  property  really  at  ftake  ;  the  voyage 
muft  take  place  under  the  circu.nnftauces  agreed  on;  the 
dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to  law  ; 
and  a  candid  account  muft  be  given  of  circumftancea 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

I.  The  condition  ofpoffeffing  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  11.  c.  37.  to  prevent  Oiips  from  being 
fraudulently  deilroyed  when  infured  above  their  value  j 
and  to  difcourage  a  pradice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  m.ere  wagers. 
In  tranCadiions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infared  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  could  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial 
damage;  fo  the  infurers,  having  loft  their  wager  by 
the  (hip's  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  was  faved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  intereft  or  no  intcrefl,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvag€.  All  fuch  policies  are  de- 
clared invalid 

This  reftriftion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  fhips  trading  to  the  Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  planta 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  fliall  ap- 
pear ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices;  and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inlirudthat  the  goods  were 
aftually  ftiippcd.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  ftiip  at 
prime  Coft  and  charges,  dedufting  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  lince  purchafed,  if  the  proprietors 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule  ;  but  they  are  not  reftric- 
ted  to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  ftiip  or  goods  is 
expreffed  in  the  policy  ;  and  this  value  muft  be  admit- 
ted, although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  :  but  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had  pro- 
perty at  ftake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet 
afide,  as  an  evafisn  of  the  ftatute. 

Expefted  profits,  and  bounty  on  the  whale-fiHiery, 
if  fpecified  in  th  ■  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
cefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
muft  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
under-writers  have  a  right  to  retain  ^percent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
wards fent  to  B,  both  expefted  it,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loft.  The  under- 
writers anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was 
given,  linding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  referving 
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to  them  any  demand  competent  againft  the  underwri- 
ters who  infured  for  A. 

Fraudulently  to  caft  away  or  deftroy  a  flilp  infured 
above  its  vahie,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  fhip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  muft  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longeft  one  in  contemplation  is  defcribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  fhall  be  re- 
turned if  the  voyage  be  fhortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re- 
turned in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  fiiip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  is 
underftood  from  the  ufaal  place  of  convoy  [e.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  infured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the  pro- 
dudiion  of  failing  orders  ;  but,  if  a  fliip  be  prevented 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  fhip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  fhip  arrived  there,  and  the 
underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accuftomed  rate  from.  London  to  Portfmouth. 
This  decifion  feems  to  eftabhfh  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only  part  of  that 
dtfcribed  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  rillf  can  be  pro- 
portioned^ the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for 
that  purpofe. 

But,  if  a  Hiip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  of  preroivim,  though  the  cap- 
ture happen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a  fliip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy  without  neceflity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  Hot  fufGcient  to  fet  it  afide  ; 
there  rpuft  he  an  adiual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  damages  fuftained  be- 
fore deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  accu- 
ftomed place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  nearcft  plaee  where 
neceffary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  fmuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor  when  the 
mailtr  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurances  to  the  Eail- Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
furers are  underftood  to. take  the  rifle  of  detention  in 
the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againft  the  rilk  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  anri  invalid. 
The  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  acceffories,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500  L 

'  4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more 
than  common  danger,  they  nuift  reveal  every  fuch  cir- 
cumftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwiie  the  policy  is  fet 
afide. 

This  rule  is  eftabliftied  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
faith  ;  and  there  are  feveral  ftrong  decifions  in  fup 
port  of  it.     If  a  fliip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  if 
there  be  a  report  of  its  being  loft,  thefe  circumilances 
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muft  be  communicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the  Insurance. 
concealment  of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infu-  '"'"^ 
ranee  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  In 
a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  London,  another  (hip  had 
failed  10  days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  ar- 
rived feven  days  before  the  infurance  was  made  ;  and 
the  concealment  of  this  circum'^ance,  though  the  fact 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  jury,  wa$ 
confidered  as  fufFiclent  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  American  war,  a  fhip  being  in- 
fured from  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  condc- 
fcending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North  America, 
and  was  taken  by  a  provincial  privateer.  The  infurers 
refufed  to  pay,  becaufe  the  hazardous  deftination  waa 
concealed  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  infured 
being  equally  ignorant  of  it  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underftood  to 
have  in  contemplation  ;  dangerous  navigation,  Weft- 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprlzes  of  the  enemy,  and  the- 
like. 

Infurance  Is  not  fet  afide  by  a  mifta-ke  in  the  name- 
of  the  fliip  or  mafter,  or  the  hke. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  fhip  ;  on» 
any  (hip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on.;  on  any 
fliip  that  A  fliall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  latfe 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  fliip  which  At 
goes  on  board  during  the  voyage. 

Secondly,  If  a  flilp  be  infured  at  and  from  a  porf^ 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  fliip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  It  be  damaged  when; 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable;  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral.  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com- 
m.ences  when  the  fliip  breaks  ground  ;  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in- 
furers are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed;  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  the  fliip's  arrival, 
and  freight  contra<Sled  to  another  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  fent  on  board  another  fliip  or 
lighter  are  not  at  the  riUc  of  the  infurer;  but  goods 
fent  afliore  in  the  long  boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  arc 
put  on  board'. 

Goods  from  the  Eaft- Indies,,  infured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  refhipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  ftore- fliip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-fliipping,  and  were  loft  :  The  cuitom  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a  ftore- fliip  being  proved,  the 
infurers  were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  afliore,  when  the  fliip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  necef- 
farlly  underftood,  is  infured,  as  v/ell  as  what  js  ex- 
prefled  ;  the  eflcntial  means,  and  intermediate  fteps,  as 
well  as  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  rifli  of  the  infurer. 

Thirdly,  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total  lofs  when 
the  fuhjeft  periflies  through  any  of  the  perils  infured. 
againft.  Baratry,  thouiih  it  properly  fignifies  running 
away  with  the  fliip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  in 
the  mafter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detention; 
of  princes  does  not  extend  to  fliips  that  are  feized  for 
tranfgreffing  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The: 
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ifiruran<e.  The  infurers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  whtn 
'■—'—r^'-  damage  is  fuftained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban- 
doned or  vefted  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  (hip  be  ftranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feized 
for  the  fervice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have 
a  right  to  abandon. 

But,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re- 
taken, or  makes  its  efcape,  before  adion  againft  the 
infurers;  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  mufl 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fubftained  as  an  ave- 
rage lofs?  There  are  oppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  were  ttrong.  When  the 
(hip  vpas  long  detained,  the  goods  perifhable,  the  voy- 
age entirely  loft?  or  fo  difturbed,  that  the  purfuit  of  it 
veas  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex- 
ceeds half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
intided  to  abandon;  (Gofs  againft  Withers,  2  Bur- 
row, 6H3.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  intitled;  (Hamil- 
ton againft  Mendez,  2  Bun«ow,  1198.). 

The  in  fared  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devi>lve  the  lofs  occafioned  by  bad  markets  on  the 
infurers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they  pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs ;  and  they 
muft  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs. 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution  ;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deftroyeed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
fhip,  the  owners  ©f  the  goods  may  have  recourfe,  ei- 
ther againft  the  matter  or  infurers  ;  and,  if  the  in- 
furers be  chargtd,  they  ftand  in  the  place  of  the 
owners,  and  have  recourfe  againft  the  mafter. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally 
ftipulated,  that  none  fhall  be  charged  under  5  per  cent. 
or  fome  other  determined  rate  ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fifti,  and  like  perifhable  goods,  are  warranted  free 
from  average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  fhip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that 
defign,  s'.though  the  fubjeft  perlfh.  Thus,  they  may 
be  charged  with  more  than  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  dtfti- 
hation.  ^  The  prime  coft  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
I  prime  coft,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly,  If  a  fhip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  fubjedl  damaged,  at  the  fhip's 
arrival ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 
1^7. 
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If  the  fhip  be  ftranded,  evidence  muft  be  taken  at  hi 
the  place  where  ftranded.  — 

Documents  of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  under- 
writers, with  all  convenient  fpeed;  and,  if  thefe  be 
fufficiently  clear,  the  lofs  ftiould  be  immediately  fettled. 
The  under  writers  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  fhip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre- 
fumed  loft  ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them 
in  the  event  of  the  fhip's  return  Six  months  are  al- 
lowed for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  to 
America,  and  two  years  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  fhip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  t.ime  of  performing  a  voyage, 
the  underwriters  may  be  defired  to  pay  92  per  cent. 
on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed 
14  months  more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  fhip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  but 
not  againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prcfumed 
loft  at  fea. 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  loffes 
may  be  underftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
ftake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  is  al- 
lowed in  that  refpefil ;  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 
no  more  than  the  exaft  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  lool.  and  infures  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap- 
pen, he  recovers  98I.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5 1. 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93  1. :  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93I.  and  the  fum  infured  rool.  he  would  be  fully  in- 
demnified for  the  lofs  ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  fhould  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  fubtrafl  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate- 
ment (if  any),  from  lool.  As  the  remainder  is  to 
1 00 1,  fo  is  the  value,  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in- 
furers muft  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  loffes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe 
of  a  total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  there- 
fore he  ftiould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured, 
he  is  confidered  as  infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  not 
covered,  and  muft  bear  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  property  is  proved, 
and  the  fum  required  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that 
fum  be  all  infured,  the  underwriters  pay  the  whole 
damage  ;  if  only  part  be  infured,  they  pay  their  fhare, 
which  is  computed  by  the  following  rule  :  As  the  fum 
which  covers  the  property  is  to  the  fum  infured,  fo  19 
the  whole  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurers 
are  liable.  — For  example,  if  the  value  of  the  property 
be  360  1.  the  fum  infured  300 1.  the  premium  S  per 

cent. 
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eenf.  and  abatement  2  per  cent,  j  then  tte  fum  which 
fhould  be  infured  to  cover  the  property  is  400I.  ;  and, 
if  damage  be  fuftalned  to  the  extent  of  200 1-  the 
owners  will  recover  150 1. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  muft  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  value  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  necelTary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infure  icol. 
out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  psr  cent,  we  ctyjipute  thus  ; 

93  •  100  :  :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10  :  6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10:6  outwards,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  100  :  :  L.  lOs  :  7  :  6  : 
L.  I  I  3  :  6  s.  to  be  infuied  home;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  J  3  :  6  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  be  loR  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home  L«ii3    6  o 

Subtradt  the  difcount,  2  per  cent.        -  253 

■Sum  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable     L.  1 1 1  —  9 
I nfu ranee  out  L.5    7  6 

Infurance  home       -  5^33 


Covered  property  L.  100  —  — 

II.  Insurance  ngainft  Fire.  There  are  feveral  offices 
in  Britain  for  this  purpofc,  of  which  the  fun  fire-office  is 
the  mnft  confiderable.  1  nfurances  are  divided  into  com- 
mon, hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjedt  infured.  When  the  fum  in- 
fured is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  per  cent,  de- 
nianded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pi£lures,  and 
gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a  fubjedl  be 
wrong  defcribed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  of  a 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the  repre- 
fentativcs  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  was  made  ; 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on  the  fame  fubjeft  in  different  offices,  it  muft  be  fpe- 
cified,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy  j  and,  in  cafe 
of  ^ofs,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguifli  fire,  or 
fave  goods,  though  not  fuccesfuL  If  the  value  of  a 
fubjedl  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fuftained, 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
fum  infured. 

III.  Insurance  of  Debts.     See  B  >ttomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  Insurance  for  Li-vcs,  when  the  per- 
fon dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the  per- 
fon on  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  mfurance  was  granted. 
One  of  the  principal  infurance-offices  of  this  kind,  is 
that  of  the  amicable  fociety  for  a  perpetual  affurancc, 
kept  in  Serjeant's  inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  London. 

This  Society  at  Serjeant's  inn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5  1.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
fing  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year ;  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  in  different  years, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  But  this 
fociety  engages  that  the  dividends  fhall  not  be  lefs  than 
150I  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  more. — 
None  are  admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  than  4c, 
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or  lefs  than  1 2  ;  nor  Is  there  any  difference  of  contri-  Inforaftee 
bution  allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age.  — This 
fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fincc  ■  706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefulnefs  are  well  eftablifhcd.  Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  to  feveral  objeftions.  Firft,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not 
equitable  ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a 
member  is  to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of 
his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  the 
number  of  members  that  fhall  happen  to  die  the  fame 
year  with  him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  pay- 
ments from  all  perfons  under  45',  is  alfo  not  equitable! 
for  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  12,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  ad*- 
mitted  at  45.  Thirdly,  its  plan  is  fb  narrow,  as  to 
confine  its  ufefulnefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  any  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  45.  It  is,  like- 
wife,  by  no  means  properly  adapted  to  the  circuiti- 
flances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a  fhort  term  of  years. 
For  example  :  the  true  value  of  the  afTurance  of  150L 
for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39, 
may  be  found,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
guineas  anti~  fuppofing  intereft  at  ^  per  cetit.  znd 
the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  as 
they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley's  Table  of  Obfervations. 
But  fuch  an  aflurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fo- 
ciety without  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  Neither  is 
the  plan  of  this  fcciety  at  all  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example  :  a  perfon  pof- 
feffed  of  an  eflate  or  falary,  which  muft  be  lofl  with 
his  life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom 
he  defires  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his 
death.  But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  againft 
the  danger  of  his  dying  firfl,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a 
parent,  without  fupport.  In  thefe  circumftances  he 
enters  himfelf  into  this  fociety ;  and,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  5  h  intitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to 
150I.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  his  nominee  happens 
to  die  ;  and  having  then  loft  the  advantages  he  had 
in  view,  he  determines  to  forfeit  his  former  payments, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety.  The  right  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  from 
fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of  the  fum  afFured,  "  oft 
the  fuppofition  of  non-payment,  provided  he  fhould 
furvive."  In  this  way  he  would  have  chofen  to  con- 
traft  with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he  done  this,  he  would 
have  paid  for  the  afTurance  (fuppofing  intereft  at  3 per 
cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  30,  and  the  va- 
lues of  lives  3s  given  by  M.  De  Moivre)  3I.  8  s.  in  an- 
nual payments,  to  begin  immediately,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  j  int  duration  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objeftions  are  applicable  to  the  plan 
of  the  fociety  which  meets  at  Black-Friars  bridge,  and 
which  has  juftly  ftyled  itfelf  the  Equitable  Society  f of' 
AJfurances  on  Lives  and  Survivorjliips,  The  bufinefs 
tranfafted  by  this  fociety  is  fo  extenfive,  and  it  is  go- 
verned fo  entirely  by  calculations,  founded  on  the  beft 
rules  and  obfervations,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  of 
the  gieate''  public  benefits* 

It  was  eilabliihed  in  the  year  1  762,  in  confequence 
of  propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  ledurcs  recom- 
M  ra  mending^ 
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Iiifurance.  mending  fuch  a  defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr 
^•"""^yr^  Dodfon,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical  Repofitory. 

It  affares  any  fums  or  reverfiunary  annuities,  on  any 
life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  years,  ss  well  as  for  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  lives  ;  and  in  any  manner 
that  may  be  beil  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons 
affured  :  that  is,  either  by  making  the  aflured  fums 
payable  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives  ;  or 
on  condition  of  furvivorfhip  ;  and  alfo,  either  by  ta- 
king the  price  of  the  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment, 
or  in  annual  payment,  during  any  fingle  or  joint  lives, 
01  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  poflible  duration  of 
the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  in  (lance,  who  depend  on 
incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when  they  die,  or  who  are 
only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  if  they  want  to 
borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufScient  fecurity, 
by  afTuring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  borrow  in  this 
fociety,  and  affi  ^ning  the  policy  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the  affu- 
rance, be  guarded  again  ft  all  danger  of  lofing  his  prin- 
cipal by  the  death  of  the  borrower.  In  the  fame  way, 
clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of 
profit,  traders,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe 
fubfiftence  depends  on  the  coniinuance  of  their  lives, 
may  here  be  enabled  to  make  fome  provifion  for  their 
families  after  their  deceafe.  All  perfons  who  enjoy 
annuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them- 
ielves  againft  the  lofs  they  would  fuftain,  fhould  they 
furvive  the  perfons  on  whofe  lives  the  annuities  de- 
pend, by  making  affurances  which  ftiould  intitle  them 
to  any  fums,  payable  on  condition  their  furvivorftiip 
fhould  take  place.  Any  perfon  intitled  to  an  eftate,  an- 
nuity, legacy,  01  office,  after  another  perfon,  provided 
he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive. — 
Huft)ands  may,  in  this  fociety,  fecure  annuities  for 
their  wives,  provided  they  fhould  leave  them  widow-^s. 
Parents,  by  affuring  the  lives  of  their  children  when 
infants,  till  they  attain  a  given  age,  may  fecure  for 
them,  fhould  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may 
be  nectffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprenticefhips,  or  to 
make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet 
out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons,  apprehen- 
five  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when  in- 
capable of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety,  purchafe  an 
annuity,  to  cpmmence  at  any  future  year  of  his  life, 
and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and 
he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  if  be  is  young, 
and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  his  an- 
nuity till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

In  ftiort,  there  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives 
and  furvivorfhips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make. 
Jn  doing  this,  it  follows  the  lules  which  have  been 
given  by  the  moft  mathematical  writers  on  the  doitrine 
of  life- annuities  and  reverfions,  particularly  Mr  Simpfon; 
and,  in  ortier  to  gain  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a 
permamsnl  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  Bear 
the  expences  of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of 
making  its  calculations  at  fo  low  an  intereft  as  ^  per 
cent,  and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of 
lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate 
of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  iu  CQia.- 
jRon  among  mankind? 
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This  fociety  has  lately  made  a  particular  Inquiry  Infarar 

into  its  own  ftate,  as  to  profit  and  hf,  by  all  the  bu-  '  v 

finefs  it  has  tranfafted  from  its  firft  inftitution.  This 
inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  methods,  propofed' 
to  the  diredlors  by  Dr  Price,  the  author  of  the  Treatife 
on  Reverfionary  Payments;  and  the  refult  has  been, 
that  ic  appears,  that  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
perfons  affured  have  died  than  fJmild  have  died,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  for  London,  from  which  the  cal- 
culations hnve  been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr 
Halley's  table  for  Breflaw  ;  that,  for  this  rcafon,  the 
claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they  fhould  have  been  ; 
and  that  the  fociety  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying 
an  income  fome  thoufands  per  annum  greater  than  it 
wants,  and  a  furplus  flock  of  near  L.  40,000,  over  and 
above  what  is  necefTary  to  enable  it  to  make  good  all 
its  engagements. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  fociety  finding  itfcif 
well  fecured  again  ft  future  hazards,  and  being  un- 
willing to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit, 
have  determined  to  reduce  all  the  future  payments  for 
affurances  one-tenth ;  and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons 
now  affured  one-tenth  of  all  the  payments  which  they 
have  made.  And  there  is,  it  feems,  reafon  to  expeft, 
that  this  will  be  only  a  preparation  for  farther  reduc- 
tions. Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed,  be  ap- 
prehenfive  of  their  going  too  far  in  making  redudions; 
for  in  confequence  of  the  inquiry  they  have  lately 
made,  and  of  the  order  into  which  this  Inquiry  has 
th  rown  their  accounts,  they  will  have  It  In  their  power 
to  determine  exadly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are 
able  to  do,  and  always  to  keep  under  their  view  a  clear 
ftatc  of  their  own  circumftances. 

_  From  the  preceding  account  of  this  fociety  it  Is  ma- 
nlfeft,  that  Its  bufinefs  Is  fuch,  that  none  but  flcilful 
mathematicians  are  qualified  to  conduA  It.  The  In- 
tereft of  the  fociety  therefore  abfolutely  requires,  that 
It  fhould  make  the  places  of  thofe  who  manage  its  bu- 
finefs fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ableft  mathe- 
maticians to  accept  them  ;  and  this  will  render  It  the 
more  necefTary  for  the  fociety  to  take  care,  on  any 
future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard  In  filling  them  up, 
to  any  other  confiderations  than  the  ability  and  Inte- 
grity of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting 
good  pay  will  be  a  multitude  of  folicltatlons  on  every 
vacancy,  from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will 
hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connexions,  and  the  Inte-' 
rcfl  they  are  able  to  make  ;  and  fhould  the  fociety,  in 
any  future  time,  bs  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  truft  its  bufi- 
nefs in  the  hands  of  perfons  not  poffeffcd  of  fufficient 
ability,  as  calculators  and  mathematicians,  fuch  miftakeg- 
may  be  committed  as  may  prove  in  the  higlieft  degree 
detrimental.  We  have  reafon  to  know,  that  at  pre- 
fent the  fociety  Is  in  ng  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one 
of  the  great  public  advantages  attending  it  Is,  that  it 
has  eltablifhed  an  ofjiccy  where  not  only  the  bnfinefs  we 
have  defcribsd  Is  tran faded  with  faithfulnefs  and  fklll ; 
but  where  alfo  all  who  want  folutlons  of  any  queftions 
relating  to  life  annuities  and  reverfioua  may  apply,  and', 
be  fure  of  receiving'  iuft  anfwcrs. 
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Table  of  the  Rates  of  Aflurance  on  Single  Lives  in 
the  Society  for  equitable  Affurances  near  Black- 
Friars  Bridge. 
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8 

'3 
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10 
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Thefe  rates  are  10 per  cent,  lower  than  the  true  va- 
lues, according  to  the  decrements  of  life  in  London, 
reckoning  intereft  at  3  per  cent.',  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  all  ages  under  50,  they  are  near  a /j6/>^/ higher 
than  all  the  true  values,  according  to  Dr  Halley's 
Table  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Breflaw^,  and  Dr 
Price's  Tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northanrp- 
ton  and  Norwich. — As  therefore  this  fociety  has  late- 
ly foimd,  that  the  decrements  of  life  among  Its  mem- 
.bers  have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  thofe  given  in 
thefe  lail  Tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expe£led,  that 
they  will  in  time  reduce  their  rates  of  affurance  to  the 
true  values  by  thefe  tables. 

Re-lNsuRANCE  is  a  fecond  contract,  made  by  an  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rifle  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  XL  c.  37.  but 
IS  permitted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  an  infurer  in  cafe 
of  his  death,  or  to  his  afiignees  in  cafe  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  poHcy  that 
it  is  a  re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  en- 
.^raved  the  heads  of  great  men,infcriptions,  and  the  like; 
fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number,  in  con- 
tradiftinftion  to  a  fraftion. 

INTEGRAL,  or  integrant,  in  philofophy,  ap- 
pellations given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  11- 
milar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  Into  their  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folution,  amal- 
^ation,  &c.    See  Grinding,  &c. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com- 
mon coverings  which  inveft  the  body  ;  as  the  cuticula, 
cutisj  &c.    See  Anatomy. 

Integument  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  Inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  as 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a  term  ufcd  among  philofophcrs, 
to  fignify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  called  the 
Mnderftand'mg»    See  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
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INTENDANT,  one  who  has  the  conduct,  infpec-  Tnten^ant 
tion,  and  management,  of  any  thing.    See  Superin-  II 
TENDANT.  Intercat.'a.^ 

This  Is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  they  ^ 
have  inkncJants  of  the  marine,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea- 
ports,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  j  in- 
tendants  of  the  finances,  who  have  the  diredlion  of  the 
revenues  :  miendants  of  provinces,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftration  of  jultice, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  provinces :  alfo  intendants  of 
buddings,  of  houfes,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention,  dtfign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing,  which  frequent- 
ly fupplies  what  is  not  fully  expreffed;  but  though  the 
Intend  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contrafls  is  much  regard- 
ed by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againft  the 
rules  of  law. 

Intendment  of  Crimes  ;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pa- 
nifhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ;  alfo, 
an  aflault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfpor- 
tation,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or 
commence,  an  afilion  or  prooefs. 

INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgment  or  me- 
thod of  cure  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from 
a  due  examination  of  fymptom.s. 

Intention,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  of  the  power 
or  energy  of  any  quality  ;  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  wliich 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  remi/fwH^  which  fignifies  its  de- 
creafe  or  diminution. 

Intention,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intelle<9:ual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi- 
gour;  when  the  mind  with  earneftnefs  fixes  its  vievr 
on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  fohcitation. 

INTERAMNA  _(aac.  geog.),  fo  called  from  its 
fituation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Nar;  a  town  of  the  Clfalpennine  Umbria.  Interam- 
nates  the  people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to  diftin- 
guHh  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnae.  Now 
Terni;  a  town  in  the  Pope's  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.  Long.  13.  38.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Interamna,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  ia 
Latlum,  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis  j  and  for  didlnc- 
tlon  fake  called  Lirinas,    The  town  Is  now  In  ruins. 

Interamna,  or  Liter amnia Pratutianorum ( Ptole my )  ; 
a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  PrtetutlaHl,  a  part  of  the 
Picenum.  Now  Teramoy  In  the  Abruzzo  of  Naples. 
E.  Long,  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  inferted  in  leap-year  ;  which  was  fo  called 
from  calo^  calare,  "  to  proclaim,"  It  being  proclaim- 
ed by  the  priells  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Vae- 
caci  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  iEmlHanua 
flew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians  In  fingle  combat ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking  the 
town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Afturica  ; 
now  fald  to  be  in  ruins. 
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INTERCESSION  (wtercefw),  wasufed  in  ancient 
Rome,  for  the  a£l  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
maglftrate,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  a£ls  of  other 
magiftratcs ;  or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  de- 
crees of  the  fenate.  Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed 
by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the 
fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general 
law  of  thefe  interceffions  was,  that  any  magiftrate 
might  inhibit  the  afts  of  his  equal  or  inferior;  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  fole  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
ads  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not  be  con- 
trolled themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  cedo  «  I  go  be- 
tween"), a  perfon  who  prays,  expoftulates,  or  inter- 
cedes, In  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Rotnan  law,  in- 
terceflbr  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  taxes 
and  other  duties. 

Intercessor  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fuch  bifhops  as,  during  the  vaca-ncy  of  a  fee,  admini- 
ftered  the  bifhoprick,  till  a  fucceffor  to  the  deccafed 
bifhop  had  been  elefted.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  thefe  interventors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  architefture,  de- 
notes  the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co- 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  tcclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen- 
fure has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  and  iu  the  year  1 1 70,  pope  Alexan- 
der III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdidi,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except 
baptifing  of  infants,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab- 
folution  to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being 
liable  to  the  ill  confcquences  of  promoting  libertinifm 
and  a  negleft  of  reUgion,  the  fucceeding  popes  have 
very  feldom  made  ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdict  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdifted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  banilhment  for  fome  par- 
ticular offence  :  by  their  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow 
«d  to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water  ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  necelTary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  ci- 
vil death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money.    See  Arithmetic, 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  petplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
ralfing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereft  in  pro  con- 
fcieniia.  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  really  ftand. 

The  enemies  to  intereft.  in  general  make  no  dlflrlnc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of 
money  to  be  Ind&fenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground,  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariftoftk,  That  money  is  naturally  barren  j  and  to 


make  It  breed  money  is  prepofterous,  and  a  perverfion  Intere 
or  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchool-divines  have  branded  the  praciice  of  taking 
Intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na- 
tural and  revealed  ;  and  the  canon  law  has  prefcribed 
the  taking  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money 
as  a  mortal  (in. 

But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Mofr.ical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo- 
ral, precept.  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta- 
king ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ;  but  in  ex- 
prefs  words  permitted  thfm  to  lake  it  of  a  Granger : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma- 
lum in  fc,  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  If- 
raelice  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Ariftotle's  reafon, 
deduced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  whicit 
never  breed  houfes;  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.  And  though  money  was  originally  ufcd 
or  ly  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
ftate  may  be  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  tump- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
ciety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented} 
(hall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  in- 
tereft tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  pubhc,  efpe-^ 
cially  In  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfiil  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unlefs 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  It  ;  or 
at  leaft  theeafe  of  borrowing  at  a  fliort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifh  fuperftitioji  and  ci- 
vil tyranny,  when  intereft  was  laid  under  a  total  in- 
terdift,  commerce  was  alfo  at  Its  lowcft  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  Into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards  j 
but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit  ;  and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  docitinc  of  loans  upon  in- 
tereft. 

And,  really,  confidered  abftraftedly  from  this  its 
ufe,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either, 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompence 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve- 
nience. If  one  borrow  1 00 1.  to  employ  in  a  benefi- 
cial trade,  it  is  but  equitable,  that  the  lender  fliould 
have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor-- 
bitant  price  Is  equally  contrary  to  confclence,  for  the 
loan  of  a  horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reafonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  theab- 
folute  prohibition  of  lending  upon,  any,  even  moderate 
intereft,^  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  necellity  of  Individuate 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  i  and  thofe 
principally  bad  tnen,  who  will  break  through  the  law, 
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and  take  a  profit ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem- 
nify themfelves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de- 
grees of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  inftances  of 
opprtffion,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 
eahly  had  at  a  low  intereft.  A  capital  diilinftlon  mull 
therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
proiit ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  the 
name  of  mierejl,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella- 
tion of  ufury :  tlie  former  is  neceffary  in  every  civil 
ftate;  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  fociety. 
For,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummed  up  by 
Grotius,  "  if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug- 
nant to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  oppreffive  ufury  ;  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  juft." 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in- 
tereft,  for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
itances  ;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  in- 
convenience to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws  ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  incereft  mull 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
refults  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  Hfe. 
In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  ncceflary  ;  which  a-perfon  well 
flcilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exadly,  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run- 
ning ca  flu  in  his  own  Ihop ;  all  above  this  neceflary 
quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  refpeClive  lenders;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fuperfluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intereft  to  be  :  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare- 
ly enough,  circulating  cafh>  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  intereft  will  be  proportionably  high; 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  intereft  :  hence,  the  better  the  fecu- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft  be ;  the  rate  of  intereft 
being  generally  in  a  compound  rat'tOy  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
VKere  no  inconvenience,  there  fliould  be  no  intereft  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  intereft,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the. 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu- 
teii.  to  amount  to  three  fer  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  at  hveper  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  5 
be  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ; 
Imt  he  will  lend  it  to  tht  iiate,  oa  the  maintenance  of 
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which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  of  intereft  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.  And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  pradice,  i.  Of  bottomry,  or  re- 
fpondcntla.  2.  Of  policies  of  infarance.  See  BoT- 
TOMR.y,  and  Insuranck. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard, compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  eftablifhed  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  cenhUlma,  one  per  cent. 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for 
common  loans  ;  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes;  or 
one  third  of  the  as  or  centiffima,  that  is,  four  per  cent.  ; 
but  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  merchants, 
becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.    So  too  Grotius 
informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft  was- 
then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
merchants.    Our  law  eftabliihes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  ia 
jeopardy  ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  (hould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  :  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi- 
ded againft  by  fpecific  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpondentia  or  bottomry.    But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  part, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increafed  by  acceflions  of  trade,  the  introduftion  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumitances.     The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  Xtxi  per  cent,  , 
and  fo  did  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.    But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fucceflbr, 
the  ftatute  21  Jac.  i.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.  ;  as  did  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix  :  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.   16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.   But  - 
yet,  if  a  contrail  which  carries  intereft  be  made  in  a  ■ 
foreign  country,  our  courts  will  diredt  the  payment  of 
intereft  according  to  tl»e  law  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contratl  was  made.    Thus  Irilh,  American,  Turk- 
ifh,  and  Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  12  per  cent.    For  the  modera- 
tion or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cuinftances ;  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  contrafts 
would  put  a  ftop  to  all  foreign  trade.    And,  by  ftat. 
14  Geo.  in.  c.  79.  all  mortages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent. 
lhall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kinijdom  of 
Gr-eat  Britain  :  unlefs  the  money  lent  lhall  be  known  ^ 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge;  , 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ulurious  contrails  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor- 
rower fliall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable  : 
part  of  fpeech,  fignifying  fome  pafllon  or  emotion  af 
the  mind.    See  Grammar. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confeffion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Proteftants  after  Luther's  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 

time) 
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Interlocu-  tiime)  till  a  general  council  (hould  have  decided  all   manes  or  dead,  and  the  third 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Proteftants  aud  Roma- 
nifts.    It  retained  moft  of  the  doftrine3  and  cerernonies 


of  the  llomanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
«nder  both  kinds.  Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejefted  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims;  one  of  Leipfic,  the  0- 
ither  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  law.  The  fentence 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  is  commonly  called  an 
interlocutor  before  decree  is  extrafted. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  EngliHi  law.  In 
a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fa£l  be  ftrongly  con- 
troverted, the  fa£l  is  ufually  direfted  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  aflizes, 
upon  a  feigned  iflue.  If  a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifts 
in  the  courfe  of  a  caufe,  it  is  the  praAice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a  cafe  ftated  for  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

Interlocutory  Judgments  arc  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi 
nally  determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  Inter- 
locutory judgments  moft  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
incomplete  judgmentfi,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  ertablilhed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  afcertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
fheriflP,  who  fummons  a  jury,  enquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes  cofts,  and  figns  final 
judgment. 

Interiocutosy  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injun<R.ion,  to  quit  poffef- 
fion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  ;  this  order,  not  be- 
ing final,  Is  called  interloctitory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
<:orporation  lawfully  eftabliflied,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  a£ls  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  aftors  take  breath  and  {hift  their  drefs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  fcenes  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  Inter- 
ludes, to  fhow  the  Intervals  between  the  adts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dances, 
feats  of  a£livlty,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Arlftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the 
interludes  fliould  confift  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama  ;  but  fince  the  chorus  has  been 
laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furniih 
the  Interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  ad  of  interring,  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Arlftotle  afferted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to  aflift  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  In  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget,  amongft  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eftablifhes  three  kinds  of 
Jufticfi  i  the  firft  refpcfts  the  gods,  the  fecond  the 


men.  Thefe  princi-  Inter 
pies  feem  to  be  drawn  from  nature  ;  and  they  appear 
at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupportof  fociety,  fince 
at  all  times  civilized  nations-  have  taken  care  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  to  p3y  their  laft  refpedls  to  them.  See 
Burial. 

We  find  In  hiftory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpe£l  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertained 
for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  wich 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  refinoua 
gums ;  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved  theirs 
with  the  refin  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices,  and 
with  fait.  Thefe  people  often  keep  fuch  mummies, 
or  at  leaft  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes,  and  at  grand 
entertainments  they  were  Introduced,  that  by  reciting 
the  great  adlions  of  their  anceftors  they  might  be 
better  excited  to  virtue.    See  Funeral  Rites. 

The  Greeks,  at  firft,  had  probably  not  the  fame  vene« 
ration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  rellored  to 
life  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  interred  *.  But  this  people,  In  proportion  as  they  *  Dk 
grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  Laert'nn 
the  neceffiiy  of  eftabliOiing  laws  for. the  protedtion  of'?/''  ''J 

^,      ,      ,     '  nous  fb 

the  dead.  _  /.^/..^.w 

At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  flioulduh.  8, 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  ;  and  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  laft,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  neareft  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
wine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  co- 
vered it  with  a  drefs,  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Mefllna,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  clll  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheitlon,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  Infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  Httle  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Aclllus  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  dead  ;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  the  fire  was  lighted  up  ;  and  though  be 
cried  out  he  was  ftill  alive,  he  periftied  for  want  of 
fpeedy  affiftance.  The  Praetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  Praetor,  was  fa- 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  In  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
asra,  returning  from  his  country- houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning  affifting  at  a  funeral, 
and  ihowing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  deepeft  grief. 
Having  aflced  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  intercourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  In  It,  he  ordered  the  byftanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinquifh  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.    A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 

rofe 
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cnt.  rofe  throughout  the  whole  company 

they  ought  to  believe  the  phyficlan,  while  others  turn-, 
ed  both  him  and  his  profeflion  into  ridicule.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  yielded  at  length  to  ihe  remonftrances 
of  Afcleplades  ;  they  confentcd  to  defer  the  obfequits 
for  a  little;  and  the  confequence  was,  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that 
thefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
cnaft  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficicnt  time  for  mourn- 
ing, the  neareft  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm 
water,  cither  to  render  it  titter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  lift,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itfclf.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difcover  whether  the  perlon 
was  rcr.lly  dead,  which  vsrere  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  cxpofed ;  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
filuation.    On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
wafhed  a  fecond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and 
balm.   Luxury  encreafcd  to  fucli  a  piich  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the 
confuKhip  of  Licinius  Craffus  and  Julius  Caefar,  the 
fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  produdlion  of  Italy.    On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con- 
dition.   The  robe  called  the  praetexta  was  put  upon 
niagiftrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con- 
querors,  who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tiffue.    For  other  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  the  lower  cldlFes  of  the  people. 
Thefe  dreffes  were  often  prepared  at  a  diftance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  perfons  ftiU  in  life.  Oa 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
cxpofed  in  the  veftibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vifage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the 
door  ;  in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.     Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wiix  tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  veflVl 
full  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  thofe  who 
?ppro3ched  the  body  befprinkled  themfelves.    An  old 
man,  belonging  to  thofe  who  furnifhed  every  thing 
r.ectlFary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceafed,  with  fome 
domeftics  clothed  in  black.    On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  ;  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
rious  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
fum,  lime,  afphaltes,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  ftve- 
ral  other  fubftances,    were  employed.      The  body 
was  carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs- 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had  rendered  it 
loathfome  and  difgufting.    In  fuch  a  cafe  ia  mafk  was 
xifed,  made  of  a  kind  of  plaller  ;  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  cxpreffion  of  funera  larvata,  ufed  in  fome  of  the 
ancient  authors.     This  was  was  the  laft  method  of 
concealment  which  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having 
caufed  Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  :  for  the  effect  of 
the  poifon  had  become  very  fenfible  by  livid  fpots  and 
the  blacknefs  of  the  body  ;  but  a  fhower  of  rain  hap- 
pening to  fall,  it  wafhed  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and 
s.hus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difcovered. 
The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomed  to 
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Some  faid  that    wafli  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and  Interment. 

as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the  '-"""v"*""^' 

body  efcapes  the  attention  of  thofe  who  affift  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  eafily  perceive  whe- 
ther one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among 
other  methods  of  proof,  whether  the fph'mBer  ani  has  loll 
its  power  of  contradlion.  If  this  mufcle  remains  ftill 
contradled,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
recal  it  to  life  ;  otherwife,  after  having  wafhed  it  witK 
water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths,  wafli 
it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubftances,  co- 
ver it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  Iiead  a  cap  orna- 
mented with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  veftibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  wafhed  and 
then  anointed  ;  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  llneH, 
or  clothed  in  a  drcfs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according 
to  circumftances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after 
being  expofed  and  kept  fome  days  in  the  houfe.  The 
cuftom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  ecclefiaftics. 

in  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  takeii  to 
prevent  fudden  interments.  At  Geneva,  there  are 
people  appointed  to  infpecl  all  dead  bodies.  Their" 
duty  confi'ls  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be' 
really  dead,  and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by- 
violence.  In  the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual 
not  to  bury  the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired,  la 
Holland,  people  carry  their  precautions  much  farther, 
and  delay  the  funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies- 
generally  remain  unburied  three  or  four  days. 

Premature  Interment.  Kotwithftanding  the  cufloms 
above  recited  ;  Hill,  in  man)  placs,  aad  on  many  oc- 
cafions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  attends' 
this  laft  office;  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  negleft  of 
due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  mofl;  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima- 
gined is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to  de.fcend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft;  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarlus,  by  Horfti- 
us,  by  Macrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Piato 
in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a  great 
many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpedling  the 
dangers  or  mifconduft  of  fuch  precipitation.  It  muft 
appear  aftonifhing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  moft  terri- 
ble that  can  be  conceived  on  this  fide  of  eternity.  It' 
nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor- 
ror muft  flie  Itart  at  the  thought  of  death  anticipated, 
precipitated  by  inattention — ^a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
dittraftion,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
a  onies  unfpeakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  '  ' 
The  brain  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  reflc6lion  in  our  cooleft 
fafefl;  moments. 

According  to  prefent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fem- 
blance  of  death  appears^  the  chamber  of  the  fick  is., 
deferted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyficlans  ;  and  the. 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is  • 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un-- 
feeling  nurfe,  whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
ing the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accuftomed' 
perqulfites.  The  bed-cloaths  are  immediately  removed, , 
and  the  body  is  expofed  to  the  air.    This,  wheo  colds  s 

muft" 
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ilnttrmont.mull  extingiufh  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and  again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus  Infc 

^     »       which,  by  a  different  treatment,   might  have  been   buried  alive, 
kindled  into  flame  ;  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 
it,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  amidft 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

The  difference  between  the  end  of  a  weak  life  and 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  ligns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftablifhed 


We  muft  not  be  aftonlfhed  that  the  fervants  of  an 
hofpital  fhould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  fmce 
even  the  moft  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  errors 
of  the  fame  kind.  -Dr  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a 
young  girl,  feven  years  of  age,  after  being  affli£led  for 
fome  week^  with  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  fudden 


both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have  turned   freed  from  this  troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be 


their  attention  to  that  important  objed,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  oF  diftinguifh- 
ing  an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which 
fleep  during  winter  {how  no  figns  of  life  ;  in  this 
cafe,  circulation  is  only  fufpended :  but  were  it  an- 
nihilated, the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eafily  lofe  its 
aftion  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  ;  and  the  prin 


in  perfect  health.  But  fome  days  after,  while  playing 
with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in- 
ftant  as  if  ftruck  by  lightning.  A  death-like  pale- 
nefs  was  diffufed  over  her  face  and  arms  ;  (he  had  no 
apparent  pulfe,  her  temples  were  funk,  and  (he  (bowed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fliaken  or  pinched.  A  phy- 
fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 


ciple  of  hfe,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of  dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  prefllng  re 

death,  may  re  animate  a  body  in  which  the  aftion  of  queft  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 

all  the  organs  feems  to  be  at  an  end.    But  how  diffi-  hopes,,to  recal  her  to  hfe  ;  and  at  length,  after  feveral 

cult  is  it  to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not  vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foals  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 

be  revived  ?  It  has  been  found  impoflible  to  recal  to  rubbed  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  fl;rong  pickle.    At  the 


life  fome  animals  fuffocated  by  mephitic  vapours,  tho' 
they  appeared  lefs  affedled  than  others  who  have  re- 
vived. Coldnefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid 
colour,  with  a  yellownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  un- 
certain figns:  Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  a  criminal,  who  fainted  through  the  dread 
of  that  puniihment  which  he  had  merited.  He  was 
ffliaken,  dragged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dead  bodies  are,  without  the  leaft  figns  of  refift;- 
ance;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled  to 
life  by  means  of  volatile  alkali 


end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  to 
figh  ;  flie  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  li- 
quor ;  and  fhe  was  foon  after  reltored  to  hfe,  much  to 
the  joy  of  her  difconfolate  parents — A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro- 
ther, on  his  arrival  at  his  houfe  found  him  dead.  This 
news  affefted  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  moft 
dreadftil  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  Uke  fituation.  After  the  ufual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  fhould  be  differed,  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  fo 


A  .Direilor  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named  fudden  a  death ;  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over- 
•Colmet,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this  hearing  this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  ftarted  up,  and 
event  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city.    One  of  immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal  E- 


his  friends,  who  was  defirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo- 
.ment  when  hq  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a  confiderable  time,  thoui>ht  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  fenfibihty  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face. 
He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by 


fpinola,  prime  minifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for- 
tunate ;  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houffai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  which 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  fliort, 
alraoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 


fpirituous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ;  and  this  di-  anatomy,  having  been  fent  for  to  open  a  woman  fub- 

reftor  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  hfe  which  jeft  to  hyfl:erics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  he 

he  owed  to  his  friend.    This  remarkable  circumftance  perceived,  on  making  the  firll  incifion,  by  her  mo- 

■was  much  hke  thofe  of  Empedocles  and  Afclcpiades  tion  and  cries,  that  fhe  was  fl:ill  alive  ;  that  this  cir- 

Thefe  iuHances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  were  cumfl:ance  rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 

men  of  flcill  and  abihties  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death,  to  fly;  and  that  he  was  fo  much  affeded  by  it,  that  he 

in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  decei-  died  foon  after. — On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear 

^ed  by  falfe  appearances.  to  add  an  event  more  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in  The  Abb6  Prevoft,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  and 

that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this  the  fingularities  of  his  life,  was  felzed  with  a  fit  of  the 

fituation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo-  apoplexy,  in  the  foreft  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of 

fited  among  the  dead.    A  boy  belonging  to  the  hofpi-  Oftober  i  763.    His  body  was  carried  to  the  neareft 

tal  at  Caffel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft  :  he  village,  and  the  officers  of  juftice  were  proceeding  to 

was  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed,  open  it,  when  a  cry  which  he  fent  forth  affrightened 

and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.    Some  time  all  the  affiltants,  and  convinced  the  furgeon  that  the 

after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recolleded  the  Abbe  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  him, 

j)lace  in  which  he  had  been  depofited,  and  crawling  as  he  bad  already  received  the  mortal  wound, 
towards  the  door  knocked  againfl;  it  with  his  foot.       Even  in  old  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra- 

This  noife  was  luckily  heard  by  the  centinel,  who  foon  dually  drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  affiftance. 
The  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfectly  recovered.   Had  his  body  been  con- 
fined by  clofe  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  would  not 


often  fallacious.  A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  80  ^'^^ 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  confiderable  time  decli-  Vo7 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  alid  in  a  few  days  feemingly  ex-  p.  4 
pired  in  the  morning.    As  fae  had  often  defired  not  to 


have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be    be  buried  till  (be  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requeft 
.licard  :  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have  made  him  was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela- 
N°i87.  tions. 
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ertnent  tionSi  All  that  faw  her  looked  upon  her  aa  dead,  and 
the  report  was  current  throuy;h  the  whole  place  ;  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  actually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  ihe  .vas  deceafed.  But  one 
of  thole  who  were  paying  the  laft  kind  office  of  huma- 
nity to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the 
middle  of  the  back ;  and  acquainting  hei  friends  with  it, 
they  apph'ed  a  mirror  to  her  mouth ;  but,  after  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  obferve  it  in  the  leaft  ftain- 
ed  ;  her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is  ;  and,  in  fhort,  fhe  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  ihe  had  not  been  ftripped 
or  drefTed;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  fhe  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  fhort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un- 
certain, but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive  ;  of  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  thf  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe;  of  putrefafkion,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  of  a  living  body;  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confiders  as  infallible.  "  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  beftill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im- 
mediately fliut  of  itfelf,  becaufe  the  contraftion  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability."  The 
jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  preftrved  a 
long  time  in  the  pafiage  of  the  inteftines.  The  lign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fothergill  appears  to  deferve  more 
attention.  "  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phyfician)  pafles  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  affords  a  flrong  prefumption  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  internal  fphinfters  is  deftroyed,  and 
confcquently  that  life  is  at  an  end."  Thefe  figns,  which 
•deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  arc  doubt- 
lefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difhculty  of  difliinguifhing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
>vhere  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  necefTary  for  the  law  to  aflift  humanity. 
Of  feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fubjeft,  we  fhall 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  moll  recent ;  fufh  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772;  of  Mantua  in  1774;  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  in  1775  ;  of  the  SenechaufTee  of 
8ivtai,  in  Poitou,  in  1777  ;  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  Metz  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  reft,  it  will  be  fufficitnt  to  relate  only  that  of 
Tufcany.  By  this  edift,  the  Grand  Duke  forbids 
the  precipitate  interment  of  perfons  who  die  fudden- 
ly.  He  orders  the  Magiftiates  of  Health  to  be  in 
formed,  that  phyficlans  and  furgeons  may  examine 
the  body  ;  that  they  may  ufe  every  endeavour  to  recal 
it  to  life,  if  pofTible,  or  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
death  ;  and  that  they  fhall  make  a  report  of  their 
prccedure  to  a  certain  tribunal.  On  this  occafion,  the 
Magiflrate  of  Health  orders  the  dead  not  to  be  cover- 
ed until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  decency  requires  ;  obferving  always  that 
the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that  nothing 
may  comptefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. He  forbids  people  to  interred  according 
to  the  ancient  method;  and  requires  that  the  arras  and 
the  hands  fhould  be  left  ejUcnded,-  and  that  they 
Vol.  IX.  Part.  1. 
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fhould  not  he  folded-  or  placed  crofs-w^ife  upon  the  Interment, 
breaft.    He  forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one  I"fermit- 
againfl  the  other ;  or  to  fill  the  mouth  and  noftrils  ,  _  f 
with  cotton,  or  other  ftufTing.    Laftly,  he  recom- 
mends not  to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind  of  cloth 
until  the  body  is  depofitedin  its  coffin. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoining,  ftom 
Dr  Hawes's  Jddrefs  to  the  Public  on  his  fubjed,  a  few 
of  the  cafes  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of 
death  is  mofl  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  re- 
fpedtive  modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apopledic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  alfo  wheti 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Per- 
fons fhould  be  perfevered  in  for  feveral  hours,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilar  circumftances  has  fometimes 
proved  pernicious,  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
(See  the  article  Drowning.)  In  the  two  latter  in- 
Ifances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  coun- 
terafting  the  foporific  effects  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  flomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con- 
vulfions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
fadls,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  greatefl  rea- 
fon for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  neglefting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiklefs  exe- 
cutioner of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
miffion  of  fuch  dreaful  miftakes,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguifhed  by  convulfions,  fhould 
be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &:c.  have  been  tried* 
and,  if  pofTible,  under  the  diredion  of  fome  fliilful  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum- 
ftances fhall  require. 

When  fevers  arife  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  forfietimes  finks  into  a  ftate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
i-eafon  to  fufpeft  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker 
when  they  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fuccours  of 
medicine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  ex- 
ample, fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  and  fprinkled  often  about  the  bed  ;  hot 
flannels,  moiftened  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  campho- 
rated fplrit,  may  likewife  be  apphed  over  the  breaft, 
and  renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon  as 
the  patient  is  able  to  fwallow,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the 
ftrongelt  cordial  fhould  be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety 
in  the  fmall-pox  when  the  puftules  fink,  and  death  ap- 
parently enfues ;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  dif- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  funAions  are  fufpended  from  a  fi- 
milar caufe. 

INI  ERMITTENT,  or   Int.  jirmitting, 
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fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
tlon  to  thofe  which  are  continual  See.  (the  Index  I'ub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

INTERPOLATION,  among  critics,  denotes  a 
fpurious  paflage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  feme  an- 
cient author. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be- 
tween two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent 
their  aftion. 

The  ech"pfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpo- 
fition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  ;  and  that 
of  the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  moon.    See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perfon  who  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligible. — The  word  interpres,  ac- 
cording to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in- 
ter, and  partes,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  under- 
lland  each  others  thoughts:  others  derive  It  from  in- 
ter, and  pras,  i,  e.  fdejujfor;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underftand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanlfts  contend,  that  It  bejongs  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  fhe  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confuhed  ;  but  where  (he  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proteftants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  enterpreter  ;  tho' 
fome  among  them  have  a  llrong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Laft- 
ly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within  every 
perfon  to  Interpret  for  them  ;  which  is  what  Bochart 

calls  a.7ioSHt,iq  Ttf  •crv!u,aa7@'. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  elje£llve  kingdoms;  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum- 

This  magiftrate  was  eftabllftied  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf:  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du- 
ring which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their 
turn,  five  days  a  piece. 

After  the  eftabhftment  of  confuls  and  a  common- 
wealth, though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
Tunftlon  of  interrex  was  ftlll  preferved  :  for,  when  the 
maglftrates  were  abfent,-  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  eleftion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
comitia  could  not  be  held  ;  provided  they  were  un- 
■willlng  to  create  a  diftator,  they  made  an  interrex, 
whofe  office  and  authority  was  to  laft  five  days ;  af- 
ter which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was 
delegated  all  the  regal  and  confular  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  funftions.  He  affembled  the  fe- 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
eleftion  of  maglftrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  firft  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold 
comitia,  at  leaft  we  have  no  Inftance  of  It  in  the  Ro- 
man hlftory.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of 
eledling  an  interrex  ;  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repub- 
lic, when  the  emperors  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
%vexy  thing. 

INTERRQGATXON,  Erotesis,  a  figure  of  rhe- 
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toric,  in  which  the  paffion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a  Interrogi 
thing  by  way  of  queftion,  to  make  its  truth  more  con-  ^ont» 
fpicuous.  ...  .  Interval 

The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  which  the  ^—-y— • 
fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
this  figure  is  foiled  to  exprefs  moft  paffions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  mind  ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 
down  an  adverfary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncom- 
mon brlUcnefs,  action,  force,  and  variety,  to  difcourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  grammar,  is  a  point  which 
ferves  to  diftinguifh  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  where  the 
author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  aflcing  queftions.  Its  form 
is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  law,  are  particular 
queftions  demanded  of  witnefles  brought  in  to  be  exa- 
mined in  a  caufe,  efpccialiy  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  thefe  interrogatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 
ties in  fuit  on  each  fide  ;  which  are  either  direft  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverfe  party  ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant may  exhibit,  direft,  and  counter,  or  crofs  interro- 
gatories. They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  neceffary  ;  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fel,  and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  Hne,  or  plane,  by  another ;  or  the  point  or 
line  wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  interfeftion  of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  Interfeftion  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  fi- 
gure of  four  fides,  is  the  point  of  interfeftlou  of  the 
two  diagonals. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter- 
feftions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSHNALES.  See  Anatomy,  Table  oftlje 
Mujcles. 

INTERVAL,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  v/ord  cornea 
from  the  Latin  interimllum,  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
dore, fignlfies  the  fpace  inter  fojfam  Sff  murum,  be- 
tween the  ditch  and  the  wall :"  others  note,  that  the 
flakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  valla  ;  and  the  interftices 
or  vacancy  between  them,  intervalla. 

Interval,  in  mufic.  The  diftance  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
raeafured  by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor 
duration  ;  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi- 
bratlons  produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
in  the  aft  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 
As  the  vibrations  are  flower  and  fewer  during  the  fame 
inftant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  in  mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo- 
norous body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
thofe  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
texture  in  the  fame  time. 

Intervals  arc  divided  into  confonant  and  dlffonant. 
A  confonant  interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe 
higheft  and  loweft  founds,  when  fimultaneoufly  heard, 
ggalefce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation 
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erval.  called  by  Lord  Karnes  a  tertium  quid.  A  dlflbnant  in- 
terval, on  the  contrary,  is  that  whofe  extremes,  fimul- 
taneoufly  heard,  far  from  coalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  diftinguifhed  from  the  other,  produce  a  gra- 
ting efFedl  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an 
irreconclleable  hoftility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame'fono- 
rous  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  perfeft,  and  confequently  the  intervals 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is 
confummate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely 
diffonant. 

Intervals  are  not  only  divided  according  to  their  na- 
tures, but  alfo  with  refpeft  to  their  degrees.  In  this 
view,  they  are  either  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato- 
nic. Of  thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  from  the  leaft  to 
the  greateft. 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  they  call  the  eighth 
-part  cf  a  tone,  or  xh^  difference  between  a  major  and 
minor  femitone  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
a  comma.  Commas,  however,  are  of  three  different 
kinds,  as  their  qiiantiiies  are  more  or  lefs  ;  but  fince 
thefe  differences  cannot  be  afcertained  without  long  and 
intricate  computations,  it  is  not  necefTary  for  us  to  at- 
tempt an  inveftigation,  whofe  purfuit  is  fo  unpleafant, 
and  whofe  refult  attended  with  fo  little  utility.  It  has 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  eighth  part  of  a 
tone  ;  but  they  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  a  comma 
]s  by  no  means  the  objeA  of  auricular  perception,  and 
that  its  eflimate  can  only  be  formed  by  calculation. 
For  a  more  minute  difquifitlon  of  this  matter,  our 
readers  may  confult  the  article  Comma  in  the  Mu- 
fical  Diftionary,  or  the  article  Music  in  this  Work, 
Notes,  n  and  s.  A  chrom.atic  interval  confifts  proper- 
ly of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  major. 
A  diatonic  interval  confifts  of  a  femitone- major  at  leaft, 
but  may  confift  of  any  number  of  tones  within  the  oc- 
tave. When  an  oftave  higher  or  lower  is  affumed,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another  fcale  which  is 
either  higher  or  lower,  but  ftill  a  repetition  of  the 
former  degrees  of  found. 

Intervals  again  are  either  fimplc  or  compound.  All 
tlie  intervals  within  any  one  oflave  are  fimple;  fuch  as 
the  fecond  major  or  minor,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  fixth,  the  feventh,  &c.  of  thefe  afterwards. 
All  intervals  whofe  extremes  are  contained  in  different 
oftaves,  fuch  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fouiteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
&c.  may  be  termed  compound  ititervals. 

The  femitone  either  exaftly  or  nearly  divides  the 
tone  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  theory  of  harmo- 
nical  computation  three  kinds  of  femitones  are  recog- 
rifed,  viz.  the  greateft,  the  intermediate,  and  the  fmall- 
eft  femitone.  But  in  practice,  to  which  thefe  expli- 
cations are  chiefly  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di- 
ftinguifhed into  major  and  minor.  The  femitone  ma- 
jor is  the  difference  between  the  third  major  and  the 
fourth,  as  EF.  Its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16,  and  it  forms 
the  leaft  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  femitone  minor  confifts  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  third  major  and  minors  it  may  be  marked 
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in  the  fame  degree  by  a  fharp  or  a  flat,  and  it  only 
forms  achromatic  interval ;  its  ratio  is  as  24  to  25. 

Though  fome  diftinftion  is  made  between  thefe  fe- 
mitones by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord  no  diftindion  can  be  made  j  nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  thaYi  to  fay,  that 
D  ftiarp  in  rifing  is  E  flat  in  defcending,  and  fo  through 
the  whole  diapafon  above  or  below  ;  befides,  the  femi- 
tone is  fometimes  major  and  fomettmes  minor,  fome- 
times  diatonic  and  fometimes  chromatic,  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  we  compofc  or  praftifc; 
yet  in  praAice  thefe  are  called  femitones  minor,  which, 
are  marked  by  (harps  or  flats,  without  changing  the 
degree  ;  and  femitones  major  are  thofe  which  form  the 
interval  of  a  fecond. 

With  refpeft  to  the  three  femitones  recognifed  in 
theory,  the  greateft  femitone  is  the  differerce  between 
a  tone  major  and  a  femitone  minor ;  and  its  ratio  is  as 
25  to  27.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major ;  and  its 
raito  is  as  1  28  to  135.  In  a  word,  the  fmall  femitone 
confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  the  in- 
termediate femitone  }  audits  ratio  is  as  125  to  128- 

Of  all  thefe  intervals,  there  is  only  the  femitone 
major,  which  is  fometimes  admitted  as  a  fecond  in  har- 
mony. 

The  interval  of  a  tone  which  charafterifes  the  dia- 
tonic fpecies  of  compofition,  is  either  maj()r  or  minor 
The  former  confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  fourth, 
and  fifth  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  8.  to  9  :  and  the  latter, 
whofe  ratio  is  as  9  to  i  o,  refults  from  the  difference 
between  the  third  minor  and  the  fourth. 

Seconds  are  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds :  two  of 
which  are  not  in  praftifc  fiifficiently  momentous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  fecond  major  is  fynonymous  with  the 
intervals  of  a  tone  ;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8  to  9,  or  as 
9  to  10. 

The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  diftance  from  B  to 
C,  or  from  EF  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. 

The  third  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  two 
gradations,  or  three  diatonic  founds,  as  from  G  to  B 
afcending,  or  from  A  to  C,  inclufive  of  the  extremes  ; 
of  which  the  firft  is  a  third  major,  compofed  of  two 
full  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  5  ;  the  fecond,  a  third 
minor  confifting  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  major,  and  ita 
ratio  as  5  to  6. 

The  fourth  has  by  fome  been  reckoned  an  imperfeft, 
but  more  juftly  by  others  a  perfe6l,  chord.  It  con- 
fifts of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  take  its  name  from 
the  four  different  founds  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denominated 
includes  the  extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tone  ma- 
jor, a  tone  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  C  to 
F  afcending ;  its  ratio  as  3  to  4. 

The  fifth  next  to  the  oftave,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
perfeft  interval,  as  leaft  fufceptible  of  alteration.  The 
number  from  whence  it  affumes  its  name  likewife  in- 
cluds  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E  afcend- 
ing ;  its  ratio  is  as  2  to  3. 

The  fixth  is  not  found  among  the  natural  order  of 
confonances,  but  only  admitted  by  combination.  It 
is  not  here  neceflary  to  mention  its  various  diftrndions 
N  n  2  and 
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and  ufes,  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  intervals  In  ge- 
neral. 

The  fixth  major  confids  of  four  tones  and  a  ftmi- 
tone  major,  as  from  G  to  E  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as 
3  to  5.  The  fixth  minor  contains  three  tones  and  two 
lemitones  major,  as  from  E  to  C  afcending ;  its  ratio 
is  as  5  to  8. 

Tiie  feventh,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  fecond,  is  a 
difibnance.  When  major,  is  coniilis  diatonicaily  of 
live  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor;  and  a  mi-ijor 


femitone,  as  from  C  to  B  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as 
8  to  15. 

W).  :'n  minor,  it  eonfifts  of  four  tones,  three  major 
and  one  minor,  and  two  major  femitones,  as  from  E  to 
1)  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9. 

The  oftavc  is  the  nioft  pcrft£l  of  all  chords,  and  in 
many  cafes  hardly  to  be  diltinguifhed  by  the  ear  from 
an  unifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  that  coincidence  of 
found  produced  by  two  mnfical  ftrings,  whofe  mat- 
ter, lengths,  diameters,  and  tenfions,  are  the  fame. 
As  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  in  unifon  during  any- 
given  time,  are  precifely  coincident  ;  fo  whilil  the 
loweft  exteme  of  the  oftave  vibrates  once,  the  high- 
eft  vibrates  twice  ;  and  confequently  its  ratio  is  as  1 
to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  confifts  of  fix  full 
t(  nts  and  two  femitones  major.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  c8o,  *'  eight ;"  becaufe  that  number 
likewife  includes  its  extremes.  It  may  likewife  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  femitones.  It  contains  the  whole 
(iiatonic  fcale  ;  and  every  feries  above  or  below  con- 
fiils  only  of  the  fame  returning  founds.  From  whence 
the  natures,  diftances,  and  powers,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  odtave,  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
tleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
the  fifteenth,  the  triple  octave,  &c.  may  eafily  be  com- 
puted. 

During  our  pad  obfervations  upon  the  term  interval, 
we  have  either  wholly  negleftcd  our  faithful  affociate 
M.  Roufleau,  or  only  maintained  a  dillant  and  mo- 
mentary intercourfe  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a  more  permanent  and  familiar  vifit ;  but  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  difpute  between  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Ariftoxcnians,  we  think  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  decline  the  controverfy,  and  to  follow  him, 
after  having  efcaped  the  fray,  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar.  Having  put  the  partizans  of  Ariftoxenus  to 
iilence,  let  us,  with  him,  forfakc  the  lifts  of  combat, 
nor  ftain  his  triumph  by  infulting  the  falling  cham- 
pions. 

We  divide  (fays  he)  as  did  the  ancients,  in- 
tervals into  confonant  and  diffonant.  The  confonan- 
ccs  are  perfeft  or  imperfeft  *  ;  diflbnances  are  either 
fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  There 
are  only  two  interval*  naturally  dilTonant,  viz,  the  fe- 
cond and  feventh,  including  their  od^aves  or  replica- 
tions ;  nay,  ftill  thefc  two  may  be  reduced  to  one  a- 
lone,  as  the  feventh  is  properly  no  more  than  a  repli- 
cation of  the  fecond ;  for  B,  the  feventh  above  the 
loweft  C,  where  we  have  generally  begun  the  fcale,  is 
really  an  oftave  above  B,  the  note  immediately  below 
that  C;  and  confequently  the  interval  between  thefe 
lower  founds  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fecond  major, 
to  which  all  diflbnances  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
reduced,  whether  confidered  as  major  or  minor  j  but 
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even  all  the  confonances  may  become  diftbnant  by  ac- 
cident.   See  Discord. 

"  Befides,  every  interval  is  either  fimple  or  redu- 
plicated. Simple  intervals  are  fuch  as  the  limits  of  a 
fingle  oftave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which  fur- 
paffes  this  extent  is  reduplicated  ;  that  is  to  fay,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  odaves,  and  of  the  fimple  in- 
terval whofe  repHcRtion  it  is. 

"  Simple  intervals  are  likewife  divided  into  direft 
and  inverted.  Take  any  fimple  interval  whatever  for 
a  diredt  one  ;  the  quantity  which,  added  to  itfelf,  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  oftave,  will  be  found  an  invert- 
ed interval ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  holds  recipro- 
cally true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted. 

There  are  only  fix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals;  of 
which  three  contain  fuch  quantities,  as,  added  to  the 
other  three,  are  required  to  complete  the  odlave ; 
and  of  confequence  likewife  the  one  mu[l  be  inver- 
fions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firft  the  fcnalleft  in- 
tervals, you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  diredt  intervals^ 
the  fecond,  the  third,  and  fourth  ;  for  inverted,  the 
feventh,  the  fixth,  and  fifth,  ^^'ppofe  thefe  to  be  di- 
ledt,  the  others  will  be  inverted  ;  every  thing  here  is 
reciprocal. 

"  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  interval  of  one 
degree  (hall  give  a  fecond  ;  of  two,  a  third  ;  of  three, 
a  fourth  ;  of  feven,  an  oclave;  of  nine,  a  tenth,  &c. 
But  this  is  hot  fufficient  to  determine  an  interval' with 
accuracy  ;  for  under  tKe  fame  name  it  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfe,  diminiflied  or  redun-- 
dan  t 

"  The  confonances  which  are  imperfedt,  and  the 
two  natural  diffonances,  may  be  major  or  minor ; 
which,  without  changing  their  degree,  occafions  in 
the  interval  the  diff'erenceof  a  femitone;  fo  that  if, 
from  a  minor  interval,  we  ftill  deduce  a  femitone,  it 
becomes  an  intetval  diminiftied  ;  if,  by  a  femitone,  we 
increafe  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an  interval  re- 
dundant. 

"  The  perfeft  confonances  are  by  their  nature  in- 
variable. When  their  intervals  arc  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  true:  and  if  we  dilate  or 

contract  this  interval  by  a  femitone,  the  confonance  is 
termed  fa/fe,  and  becomes  a  dilfonance  ;  redundant^ 
if  the  femitone  be  added  ;  dimin'tfljed,  if  it  be  abllrafked. 
We  improperly  give  the  name  of  a  falfe  ffth  to  the 
fifth  diminiftied ;  this  is  taking  the  genus  for  the  fpecies: 
the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the  diminilh- 
ed,  it  is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpeft.'* 

In  the  Mufical  Diftionary,  plate  C,  fig.  2.  may  be 
feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimple  intervals  pradicable  in 
mufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  values 
and  theit  ratios- 
Having  afcertained  the  diftinftion  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  is  only  neceftary  to  add,  that 
thefe  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afcertaining  the 
diftances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as^  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch 
as  change  their  pofition  from  what  it  naturally  is  in 
the  diatonic  fcale,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  com- 
pofition  or  tranfpofition  requires  it  to  be.  A  note 
4  thus 
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Aaie  thus  artificially  heightened  by  a  femitone,  together 
with  the  character  which  exprefles  that  elevation,  is 
^'  called  a  JharJ>  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note  artificially  de- 
prefftd  by  a  femitone,  togtth.er  with  the  charadler  by 
which  that  depreffion  is  lignified,  is  called  a  Jlat.  The 
cbarafltr  whii  h  reftores  a  note  thus  deprellcd  or  raifcd 
to  its  primai-y  flate,  is  called  a  natural.  M;ijor  or  mi- 
nor intervals,  as  thty  prevail,  charafterife  the  major  or 
iriinor  mode.    See  Mode. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  dies  without 
aiaking  a  wilL 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Lhmaan  Sv/letn,  an  order  of 
worms.    See  Zoology. 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  anatomy,  the  guts 
or  Loiveh ;  thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical 
parts,  extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  llomach 
to  the  anus  ;  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the 
lafteals,  and  the  excrements  are  voided.  See  Ana- 
tomy, n"^  93. 

INTONATION,  in  mufic,  the  aftion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  loo  low,  either  too 
fharp  or  too  flat  ;  and  then  this  word  intonat'ioji,  at- 
tended with  an  epithet,  mult  be  underltood  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  tlie  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  juftnefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  iiiconfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  pra6ilcable,  but  by  the  affittance  of  one  com- 
mon idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  mufl  be  referred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri- 
ved. It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic, 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  molt  frequently  converfant;  a  fcale 
which  appears  moft.  convenient  and  moft  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  lefTer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firfl  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large; 
cr  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  mihtary  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poft  againlt  an  enemy  who  at- 
tacks. It  is  generally  taken  fora  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchments  are  fometimes  made  of 
fafcincs  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
hogfheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy's  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  aflemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
ftances,  occuring  in  an  aflfatr,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance  ;  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  chara<Slers  are  moft  em- 
barraffed  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of  cer- 
tain perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  certain 
accidents  and  circumflances. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  two  defigns.  .  The  fir  It  and  principal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece :  the  fecond  contains  the  de- 
figns of  all  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite 
caufcs  produce  oppofite  effeds,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of 


the  hero  for  the  execution  of  liis  defign,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thefe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  de- 
figns are  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  fo  thefe  efforts 
are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty 
which  we  call  t\\it'  intrigue,  that  makes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  poem.  It  latts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  is  fufpended  about  the  event  of  thofe 
oppofite  efforts:  the  folution  orcatallrophe  commences 
when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  begin  to  clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  firft  com- 
prehends three  days  fighting  in  Aichilies's  abfence, 
and  confifts  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refiltance  of  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  in- 
exorable temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus 
rmravels  this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a 
fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  He£lor 
oppofes  his  defign;  and  this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue, 
which  is  the  lafl  day's  battle. 

In  the  iEneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  firfl 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  iEneas  in 
Italy  ;  the  fecond  is  his  tftablifliment  there  :  the  op- 
pofition he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under- 
takings, forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  chtjice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner' 
of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fpring  naturally  from  the  ground  and  fubjedt  of  the 
poem.  Boffu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the 
intrigue  of  a  poem:  the  firll  is  that  already  mentioned;  . 
the  fecond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
poet;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the- 
folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  ge- 
nuine  values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op- 
pofition to  their  extriiific  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  i  n  general,  fignifies  any  thing, 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and  ■ 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occafions.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introduftion  of  one  perfon  to  another;  . 
the  introduftion  to  a  book,  &c. —  It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  aftual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  oratory.  See  Oratory,  n*^  26. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  aft  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  only  by- 
being  direfted  towards  it.    See  Logic,  n^  25.  27. 

INTUITiVE  EVIDENCE,  is  that  which  refults  from  ■ 
Intuition.  Dr  Campbell  diltinguifhes  different  forts 
oi  intuitive  evidence:  one  refulting  purely  from  intel- 
leftion,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion ;  another  kind  arifing  from  confcioufnefs  ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new-named  faculty  Common  Sense, 
which  this  ingenious  writer  as  well  as  feveral  others 
contend  to  be  a  diftinil  original  fource  of  knowledge, 
whilft  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office  to  the  intuitive 
power  of  the  underftanding. 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled 
for  adtion  by  age. 

At  Chelfea  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi- 
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InveiSled  "f  als  or  Tallier  colleges,  built  for  tile  reception  and 
"       accommodation  of  invalids,  or  foldiers  and  feamen  vrorn 
^"'T'^^'Out  in  tbefervice. 

We  have  alfo  twenty  independent  companies  of  in- 
valids, difperfed  in  the  feveral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  les 
Invalides,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fiiieft  build- 
ings in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.    See  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved ;  whereas  the  in- 
'veftive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againft  whom 
-it  is  dircdled. 

INVEGES  (Auguftin),  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefult, 
wrote  in  Italian  an  Hiftor)?  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  in 
1  677,  aged  82. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  aft  of  finding  any  thing 
inew,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  we  fay,  tJje 
i/ivention  of  gunpowder,  of  printing,  &c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of 
Greek  invention  ;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  of  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
homafllcon  of  inventions;  wherein  are  fhown,  in  an  al- 
phabetical order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  Pancirollus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  are  loft,  and  nevsr 
ones  that  have  been  made  ;  Polydore  Virgil  has  alfo 
publifhed  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things*  De 
■jfnventoribus  Rerum. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  The  Romifh  church  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the 
4»h  of  May,  under  the  title  of,  Invention  of  the  Holy 
-Crofs. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtllty  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  a  man's  oenlus.  which  leads  him  to  a 
difcovery  of  things  new;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man 

-of  invention. 

Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objeds  that  are  to  enter  the  com- 
pofitIi>n  of  his  pi^ce.    See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fubjedl  he  has  chofen  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  new  tiirn  he  giv'cs  it.    See  Poetry. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  Illuftratlng  his  point,  moving 
'their  pafiions,  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
■Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory  :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Invetitione,  wher£- 
of  we  have  but  two  remaining.    See  Oratory. 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule  or- 
tlerly  made,  of  all  a  deceafed  perfon's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  indifferent  perfons,  which  -every  executor  of 
■adminlflrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
fuch  time  as  he  fhall  appoint. 

By  2 1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  adminlftrators 
are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
•inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
ordkiary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 
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minlflrator;  this  Is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre-  Initnt 
ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator       II  . 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perfonal  eflate  from  '"^5'"''^*'' 
them.    The  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  fhall  be  '"^ 
exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  perfon's  de- 
ceafe  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordinary 
may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid, 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVERARY,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  in 
Argylefhire,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  formed 
by  the  junftlon  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-fin,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner;  and  in  the  middle  rifes  afquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  ftalrcafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  ollaris  brought  from 
the  other  fide  of  Loch  fin  ;  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the  king  of 
Denmark's  palace  is  built.  The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald,  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argylefhire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fituated  for  fifheries  and  navi- 
gation. The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ftone,  lime,  and  flate.  They  are  fully  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  plentifully  fup- 
plied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  Is  extenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirably  variegated  ;  every  crevice,  glen,  and  moun- 
tain, difplaying  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  houfe  and  fhip  building.  Is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox  :  "  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  ;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  fhall  flate  the  me- 
dium girth  of  2,000,000  treesplanted  within  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
which  produces  L. 400,000  ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock."  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  tioufe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  is  cloathed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tour  or  obfervatory,  where  he  fometiraes 
amufed  himfelf.  The  afcent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bervie,  a  town  of  Kincar- 
dlnefhire  or  the  Mearns,  1 3  miles  N.  E.  from  Montrofe. 
It  lies  between  two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high 
cliffs  towards  the  fea ;  and  though  a  royal  borough, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  country,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed  in 
making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  parliament-town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern 
fliore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N. 
Lat.  56.  5.    It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 

granted 
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•lochy,  granted  its  firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties  to  fome  hlftorlans, 
rnefs,  confiderably,  and  in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a 
royal  refidence.  The  Moubrays  had  large  pofllflions 
here,  which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  Francifcans  had  a  convent  in  this  town ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
another.  This  town  has  a  confiderable,  trade  in  coal 
and  other  articles. 

INVERLOCHY,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort-lViLiijiM  in  Invernefsfhirc.  It  is  a- 
dorned  with  large  round  towers  ;  andj  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Englifh 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  large  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  purpofe  of  erefting  new  caftles. 
The  largeft  of  thefc  towers  is  cajled  Cumin's.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  moft  opulent 
city,  remarkable  for  the  vaft  refort  of  French  and  Spa- 
niards, probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaius  in  the 
5'ear  790  figned  (as  is  reported)  the  league  offenfive 
and  defenfive  between  himfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after-times  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  reflored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Balloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  ifles,  who  with  a  great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427  :  he  was  met  by 
the  tarls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs;  the  lafl.  was  flain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
ifles  with  vaft  booty,  the  object  of  thofe  plundering 
chieftains.  Here  alfo  the  Campbells  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  in  February  1645,  received  ftom  Mon- 
trofc  an  overthrow  fatal  to  numbers  of  thcit  gallant 
name.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  aftion  and  in  the 
purfuit,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  to  the  royalifts. 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  friend  of  Montrofe,  died  of 
his  wounds.  His  death  fuppreffed  all  joy  for  the 
viftory. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliameiU  town,  finely  feated 
on  the  liver  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone-bridge  of 


feven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4°.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft 
town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  are  always  re- 
gular troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air 
of  politencfs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and 
bufinefs  ftirring  than  could  have  been  expected  in  fuch 
a  remote  part  of  the  ifland.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  well  cultivated  ;  and  its  pro- 
duce clearly  fliows  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicable.  The  falmon -fifhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is  let  to  London  fifhmongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  hemp  manu- 
facture, are  alfo  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is'a  great  propor- 
tion of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invernefs  is 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murray  Frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  Invernefs  has  feveral  good  fchools;  and  It 
is  now  intended  to  ereft  an  academy  there  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  fcale.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Erfe  and 
Engllfh  language  promifcuoufly.  On  an  eminence  near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  where,  according 
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the  famous  Macbeth 
Duncan  his  royal  gueft, 

iNVERNEss-Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Rofslhire;  on  the  eaft  by  the  (hires  of 
Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  ia 
above  50  miles  ;  from  eaft  to  weft  about  80. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  diftrlft  of  Gknelg  are  feen  the  ruins 
of  feveral  ancient  circular  buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe  ia 
the  Weftern  Ifles,  Sutherland,  and  Rofs  fliircs ;  con- 
cerning the  ufes  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  connefted  by  ftairs. 
Thefe  afcend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
are  all  built  of  ftone,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doors  and  the  top ;  but  there  are  feveral  In  the  Infide, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bcrnera  barracks, 
in  this  diftrift,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided -by  water;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  late  furvey,  that  by  means  of  a  canal 
uniting  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Olch,  Loch  Lochy,  and 
Lochiel  or  Loch  Eil,  a  communication  might  be  rea- 
dily opened  here  between  the  two  feas.  In  this  traft. 
Fort  George,  Fort  Auguftus,  and  Fort  William,  form., 
what  is  called  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  ifland. 
By  means  of  Fort  George  on  the  eatt,  all  entrance  up. 
the  Frith  towards  Invernefs  is  prevented  ;  Fort  Au- 
guftus  curbs  the  inhabitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam is  a  check  to  any  attempts  In  the  weft.  Detach- 
ments are  made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs^ 
Bernera  barracks  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Skle,  and 
caftle  Duart  in  the  ifle  of  Mull.  Other  fmall  parties 
are  alfo  fcattered  in  huts  throughout  the  country,  to. 
prevent  the  ftealing  of  cattle. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  flilre  is 
fituated,  Is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Loch  Nefs. 


murdered  Invemers. 


This  beautiful  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
moft  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  flcreened  on  the  north- 
weft  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and  Meal- 
fourvony,  and  bordered  with  coppices  of  birch  and. 
oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  of  pine ;  which  afford  fhelter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  flags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvement  cn  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs;  and  the  pafture- grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  are  excellent. — From  the  fouth,  the  river 
Fyers  defcends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite 
rocks  ;  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  100  feec  from  the 
level  ef  the  water.  A  little  below  the  bridge  Is  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
falls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm,, 
where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  hke  a  great  cloucfc, 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Olch  is  a  narrow  lake,  ftretching  about  four 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmall 
wooded  iflands,  and  Is  furrounded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  this  is  the  fa:nily-feat  of  Glengary,  furrounded 

by. 
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Invernef'i.  Ijy  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 

*  V  ""■  -  or  ten  miled  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary.  The 

■waters  of  Loch  Oich  flo'w  thronc^h  Loch  Nefs  into 
the  eaftern  fea. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in 
an  oppofite  direftion,  this  being  the  higheft  part  of 
'  the  vafl  flat  trai^l  that  hm-e  ftretches  from  fea  to  fea. 

This  extenfive  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  weft,  the  wa- 
ters of  Loch  Arkek  defcend  into  this  lake.  Out  of 
it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  about  a  mile  below  its 
iffue  from  the  lake,  receives  the  Spean,  a  confiderable 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built 
by  General  Wade,  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united  ftreams 
traverfing  the  plains  of  Lochaber,  after  a  courfe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fall  into  Loch  E!l. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King's  Vale.  The  north-eafl.  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  paffes 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
dern road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand  are  feen  feveral 
parallel  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-weft 
fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by  each 
other.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exaftly  firailar.  Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all 
perfeftly  horizontal,  and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.  Their  de-ftination  or  ufe  has  bafiled  the  con- 
jedlures  of  antiquaries. — Not  far  from  Fort  Au- 
guftus  foars  the  pointed  fummit  of  Bennevifia,  which 
is  efteemed  the  higheft  mountain  in  Britain,  rifing 
more  than  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. — In 
the  diftrids  of  Moydart,  Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Knoy- 
dart,  there  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  along  the 
coaft,  many  of  Vihkh  might  be  excellent  fifhing  fta- 
tions. 

The  fouthcrn  pait  of  this  county  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  ftreams  de- 
fcend toward  both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftrift  call- 
ed Badenoch  lies  Loch  Spey,  the  fource  of  ^  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eaftward  with  an  in- 
creafing  ftream,  enters  the  fliire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock-cryflals  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  efteemed  by  lapidaries; 
and  fomeof  them,  having  the  luflveof  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  high  price.  Limtftone,  iron- ore,  and  lome  tra- 
ces of  different  minerals,  are  foinid  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fucctfs. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  aft'ord  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
fteep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhrtbitants. — By  the  prefent 
fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  iu  this  populous 
county,  the  commfrce  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed  ;  and  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
erefting  bridges  in  this  extenfive  fliire.  The  common- 
alty in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  vveft- 
crn  fliore  fpeak  Gatlic  \  bui  the  people  of  falhion  in 
168. 


Invernefr.  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the  Englifli  language, 
and  pronounce  it  with  remakable  propriety. 

INV^ERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
rule  of  three.    See  Arithmetic,  n^  13. 

INVERSION,  the  aft  whereby  any  thing  is  invert- 
ed or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  ;  that  is,  by 
a  contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inftance  :  "  Of  all  vices,  the  moft 
abominable,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity."  Here  is  an  inverfion  ;  the  natural  order 
being  this :  Impurity  is  the  moft  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man. — An  inver- 
fion is  not  always  dilagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a 
good  efFeft. 

INVERTED,  in  mufic,  is  derived  from  the  Latia 
prepofition  in,  and  vertere,  "  to  turn  any  thing  a  con- 
trary way."  The  analogy  of  this  term,  and  its  ufe  in 
mufic,  will  appear  more  obvious  from  the  fequel. 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony : 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  inthebafs,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  ope- 
ration not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly  faci- 
litated, by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano- 
ther in  difterent  oftaves;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  o£l:ave  for  another  with  fo  much 
propriety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  in  the  ex- 
tremes thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle 
ftation  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  every  chord  there  muft  be  a 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  which  u  the  fame  with 
that  of  its  generation  :  but  the  circumllances  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  tatte,  expreflion,  the  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  compofer  to  change  that  order  by  invert- 
ing the  chords,  and  of  confequcnce  the  difpofition  of 
the  parts. 

As  three  thing  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different 
orders,  and  four  thiqgs  in  twenty-four;  it  would  feem 
at  fir  ft,  that  a  perfcdl  chord  Oiiould  be  fnfceptible  of 
fix  inverfions,  and  a  diftbnant  chqid  of  twenty- four  ; 
fince  one  is  compofed  of  four  and  the  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fince  inverfion  confifts  only  in  a  tranfpofi* 
tion  of  oftaves.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  iu  har- 
mony all  the  different  difpofitions  of  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inverfions,  whilft  the  fame  founds  re- 
main in  the  lower  parts.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfect  chord  ut  mifcl,  or  CEO,  and  ut  fol  mi,  or 
C  G  E,  are  only  taken  for  the  fame  inverfion,  and  only 
bear  the  fame  name  ;  this  reduces  the  whole  of  inver- 
fions of  which  a  perfeft  chord  is  fufceptible  to  three  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  as  many  inverfions  as  the  chord 
contains  different  founds:  for  the  replications  of  the 
fame  found  are  here  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  the  lovveft  parts,  or  if  the  fundamental  bafa 
be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural  order  ia 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is  diredl.  As 
loon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as  foon  as  the  funda- 
mental founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  an; 
heard  in  fome  of  the  others,  the  harmony  is  inDeiieJ. 
it  is  an  inverfion  of  the  chord,  when  the  fundamental 
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rted  found  is  tranfpofed ;  it  is  likewlfe  an  inverfion  of  the 
harmony,  when  the  treble  or  any  other  part  moves  as 
^  the  bafs  ought  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a  direft  chord  can  be  well  pla- 
ced>  its  inverfions  will  likewife  be  fo  with  refpeft  to  the 
harmony  ;  for  it  is  flill  the  fame  fundamental  fuccef- 
fion.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pleafure,  and  of  confequence  every  moment  to 
produce  different  inverfions  ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
change  the  regular  and  fundamental  fucceflion  ;  pro- 
vided alfo,  that  the  diffonances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  they  are  firft 
heard,  that  the  fenfible  note  may  always  afcend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  be 
too  harfli  upon  the  ear  in  the  fame  part.  This  is  the 
key  of  thefe  myfterious  didlnftions  which  compofers 
have  made  between  thofe  chords  where  the  treble  is 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  bafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated  ;  as,  for  inftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
fecond  :  it  is  thus  that  in  the  firft  the  chord  is  direft, 
and  the  diflbnance  in  the  treble  ;  in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diflbnance  in  the  bafs. 
,  Wiih  refpeA  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre- 
caution is  necefiary  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
which  they  add  t©  the  bafs  is  abfoluiely  foreign  to  the 
harmony  ;  it  is  often  only  tolerably  there,  on  account 
of  its  vaft  dirtance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren- 
ders the  diflbnance  lefs  harfli.  But  if  thefe  added 
founds  fliould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does  ;  if  this  tranfpofition  be  not 
performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a  very  bad 
effeft  ;  and  never  can  this  be  happily  praftifed  without 
taking  away  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accord  in  the  Mufical  DiAionary,  the 
cafes  when  inverfion  may  be  pradifed,  and  the  choice 
gf  fucb  as  are  proper. 

The  perfeft  knowledge  of  inverfion  depends  on  art 
and  ftudy  alone :  the  choice  is  a  different  matter  ;  to 
this  an  ear  anJ  a  taftie  arc  neceflary  ;  experience  of  the 
diff"erent  effeds  are  likewife  indil'penfable;  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfions  be  indifferent  with  refpedl  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  effed  and  expreflion.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  to  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  beneath.  Every  time  there- 
fore when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in- 
verted, there  ought  to  be  good  reafons  for  it  :  with- 
out which,  the  conopofer  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 
more  recent  mufic,  where  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  wbat  the  bafs  fliould  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble,  where  every  thing  is  confound- 
ed, reverfed,  difordered,  without  any  other  reafon  than 
to  fubvert  the  eftabliflied  order,  and  to  fpoil  the  har- 
mony. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
.   ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  traxfts  or  prints 
of  the  feet ;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolmen,  and 
grammarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpedive 
refearches. 

INVESTING  a  Place,  is  when  a  general,  ha- 
ving an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of 
horfe  to  poflefs  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place, 
till  the  army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiege. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving  livery  of  feifin  Inveftlture 

or  pofleflion.    There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of  ,     il  , 

•       r  J  •      n*.  i.  n  IX  Invocation, 

ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveltitures  ;  as  at  hrlt  they  were  . 

made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transfeired:  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pafs,  a  turf,  &c.  was  delivered  by  the  granter  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  cuftomary  for  princes 
to  make  inveftiturc  of  ecclefiallical  benefices,  by  deli- 
vering to  the  perfon  they  had  chofen  a  paftoral  llafli" 
and  a  ring. 

INULA,  elecampane:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngcnefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compnjita.  The  receptacle  is  naked;  the 
pappus  fimple;  the  antherse,  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  two 
brittles.  There  are  22  fpccies,  of  which  the  helenium, 
or  common  elecampane,  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root 
is  perennial,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a  ftrong  odour. 
The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  I'heir  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
four  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  garniflied  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  In  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated  flow- 
er, fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered 
with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by  feed*  " 
or  offsets. 

Medicinal  Ufes,  &c.  The  root  of  elecampane,  e- 
efpeclally  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmefl  ; 
its  tafte,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it  were 
fomewhat  rancid  ;  in  a  little  time  it  dilcovers  an  aro- 
matic bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  poffeffes  the  general  virtues 
of  alexipharnaacs  ;  and  is  principally  recommended  for 
promotingexpeAoration  in  humoral  ailhmas  and  coughs. 
Liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  to  loo- 
ftn  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  large  quan- 
tities of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  ftomacliic 
for  rtrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general, 
and  for  attenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spirituous  li- 
quors extract  its  virtues  in  greater  perfeftion  than  wa- 
tery ones.  The  former  fcarce  elevate  any  thing  in  di- 
ft.illation  ;  with  the  latter  an  tffentiai  oil  arifcs,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes  ;  this  poffeffes  at  firft  the 
flavour  of  the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  loofe  it  iu 
keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a  decodion  of  it  is  faid 
to  cure  the  itch.  The  root  bruifed  and  macerated  in 
urine  with  balls  of  aflies  and  whortle-berries,  dyes  a  blue 
colour. 

INUNDATiE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  in 
Linnaeus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method  ;  confift- 
ing  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  See  Bo tAny, 
p.  460. 

INUNDATION,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  adl  of  adoring 
God,  and  efpecially  of  addrtfiitu)  him  in  prayer  for  his 
affiftance  and  protediun.  See  ihe  articles  Adoration 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God  and 
O  o  of 
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Invocation  of  the  faint«,  as  praSifed  by  the  Papifls,  13  thus  ex- 
plained  in  the  catechifm  of  the  council  of  Trent.  *'  We 

t  ^ '  beg  of  God,  (fays  the  catechifm,)  to  give  us  good 
things,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil  ;  but  we  pray  to  the 
faints,  to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things 
which  we  ftand  in  need  of.  Hence  v^-e  ufe  different 
forms  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  faints :  to  the 
former  we  fay,  hear  us.,  have  mercy  on  us  ;  to  the  latter 
we  only  fay,  pray  for  us."  The  council  of  Trent  ex- 
prefhly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who  reign  with  Jefus 
Chrifl  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  and 
condemn  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  dodliine. 
The  Proteftants  rejeft  and  cenfure  this  prafllce  as 
contrary  to  fcripture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  faft, 
and  thinic  it  highly  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a 
limited  finite  being  fhould  be  in  a  manner  omni- 
prefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and  attend 
to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
fa'rnts  cannot 'hear  their  requefls,  it  is  incotififtent 
with  common  fenfc  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them.  ^ 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  afiiHance 
of  fome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cullom,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmittcd  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  diflant 
country. 

INVOLUCRUM,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a  number  of  flowers  toge 
ther,  every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  invohicrum  conflfts  of 
a  multitude  of  little  leaves  difpofed  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner.   See  Calyx, 

INVO  LUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifing  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  affigned. 
See  Algebra. 

10,  (fab.  hlft.)  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  according 
to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieftefs  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but  Juno, 
jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difcovered  the  objeft  of  his  af- 
feftion>  and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  lo.  Jupi- 
ter changed  his  miflrefs  Into  a  beautiful  heifer;  and  the 
goddefs,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
hufband  the  animal  whofe  beauty  fhe  had  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for 
the  fituation  of  lo,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and 
to  reftore  her  to  liberty.  lo,^  freed  from  the  vigilance  of 
Argus,  was  now  perfecutcd  by  Juno,  who  fent  one  of 
the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the 
greatefl  part  of  the  earth  and  croffed  over  the  fea,  till 
at  lafl  fhe  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  flill  expofed 
to  the  unceafing  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  fhe  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  reftore  her  to  her  natural  form;  and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
woman,  fhe  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  fhe 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ofiris  accord- 
ing to  others  ;  and  fhe  treated  her  fubjefts  with  fuch 
jnildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  fhe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfliipped  under  the  name  of 
JJ^s.   According  to  Herodotus,  lo  was  carried  away 
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by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wifhed  to  make  rcpri- 
fals  for  Europa  who  had  been  flolen  from  them  by  the 
Greeks. 

JO  AB,  general  of  the  army  of  king  David,  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and  took 
the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufites,  who,  thinking  it 
impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  lame 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  all  David's  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 
bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  David  ;  and  af- 
terwards flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah's  party  j 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  IC14 
B.  C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  hiRory,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciftertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  ;  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  In  hl» 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doiSlrine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  claf- 
fes,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  : 
The  firfl  ternary  was  that  of  men  ;  of  whom  the  firft 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lafted  du- 
ring the  vshole  period  of  the  Father  ;  the  fecond  was 
that  of  clerks,  which  had  laited  during  the  time  of  the 
Son  ■;  and  the  laft  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  effufion  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  :  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  doftrine, 
viz.  the  Old  Teflament,  the  New,  and  the  everlafting 
Gofpel  ;  the  firfl  they  afcribed  to  the  Father,  the  fe- 
cond to  the  Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A 
third  ternary  confifled  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  un- 
der the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flefh  ;  un- 
der the  Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  flefli  and  the 
fpirit  ;  and  under  the  Holy  Ghofl,  they  were  to  live 
according  to  the  fpirit  only. 

JOAN  (Pope),  called  by  Platina  John  VII  1.  Is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  Sj^,  and  Benedicft  III.  who  died  in  858* 
Marlanus  Scotus  fays,  fhe  fat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Numberlefs  have  been  the  controver- 
fies,  fables,  and  conjeftures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
is  faid  that  a  German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
went  to  Athens,  where  fhe  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences  ;  and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  fhe  had  a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difputatlons  and  ledlures,  her 
great  learning  was  admired,  and  every  one  loved  her 
extremely  ;  fo  that  after  the  death  of  Leo,  fhe  was 
chofen  pope,  and  performed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Whilfl 
fhe  was  In  poffefTion  of  this  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got 
with  child  ;  and  as  fhe  was  going  In  a  folemn  procef- 
fion  to  the  Lateran  church,  flie  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  the  Colifeum  and  St  Clement's  church, 
In  a  mofl  public  flreet,  before  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
died  on  the  fpot,  In  857.  By  way  of  embellifhing 
this  flory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterward  taken  to  avoid  fuch  another  acci- 
dent..- 
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>n,  dent.  After  the  eledlion  of  a  pope,  he  waa  placed  on 
,  a  chair  with  an  open  feat,  called  the  groping  ehalr, 

'  .  when  a  deacon  came  moft  devoutly  behind  and  fatif- 
fied  hinnfelf  of  the  pontifPs  fex  by  feeling.  This  pre- 
caution, however,  has  been  long  deemed  unnecelTary, 
becaufe  the  cardinals  now  always  get  baltards  enough 
to  eft^blifh  their  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon- 
tificate. 

Joan  (FJirc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  though  by  the  moft  fuperftitious  means, 
(pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate. 
She  was  burnt  by  the  Englifh  as  a  forcerefs  in  1421, 
aged  24.  See  France,  n°  loi. 

JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  E.  Long.  44.  J5.  S,  Lat.  12.  30.  The 
north  fide  (hoots  out  into  two  points,  26  miles  afunder, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  bay.  This  ifland  is  a 
proper  place  of  refrefhment  for  the  Eaft  India  fhips, 
whofe  crews,  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  foon  recover  by 
the  ufe  of  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from  the 
air  of  the  land.  The  town  where  the  king  refides  is 
at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  ;  and  though  it  is  three 
,  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  does  not  contain  above 
200  houfes.  Their  principal  houfes  are  built  with 
ftone,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  middle,  and  are  only 
one  ftory  high.  All  the  other  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
are  flightly  compofed  of  plaftered  reeds  ;  and  yet  the 
mofques  are  tolerable  ftrudlures,  very  neac  aod  clean 
in  the  infide.  The  horned  cattle  are  a  kind  of  bufi^a- 
loes,  having  a  large  hump  on  iheir  (houlders,  which  is 
very  delicious  eating ;  but  there  is  not  one  horfe, 
mule,  nor  afs,  in  all  the  ifland. -^The  original  natives, 
in  number  about  70C0,  occupy  the  hills,  and  are  ge- 
nerally at  war  with  the  Arabian  interlopers,  who  efta- 
bliflied  themfelves  on  the  fea-coaft  by  conqueft,  and  are 
about  30CO  in  number.  I'hefe  latter  are  defcribed  by 
'ac'n-^"  anonymous  letter-writer*  as  poor  miferable  be- 
an on  ingSj  wbo  not  being  able  to  carry  on  any  extenfive  de- 
<.rd  an  grcc  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  being  expofed 
to  the  depredations  of  the  mountaineer  natives,  fubfift 
chiefly  by  fupplying  the  India  fliips  who  touch  there 
for  refiefliment  with  a  few  cattle  and  tropical  fruits. 
According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  dtfcriptions  of  this 
ifland  and  its  inhabitants  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  and 
Major  Ilooke,  are  not  only  exaggerated  but  erroneous  ; 
neither  the  country  being  fo  pifturefquc  in  beautiful 
landfcapes  as  the  former  defcribes  it,  nor  the  inhabi- 
tants meriting  the  refpcftable  charadler  given  of  them 
by  the  latter.  As  we  are  not,  however,  competent  to 
decide  in  this  matter,  we  fliall  fubjoin  the  entertaining 
account  given  by  the  Major. 

"  Though  Joanna  is  not  the  largeft,  yet  it  may 
Coaft"of  b^  reckoned  the  principal  of  the  Comora  Iflands ; 
•abia  Ft.  it  claims  fovereignty  over,  and  exafts  tiibute  from, 
,  let.  4.  all  the  others  :  thefe  pretenfions  it  is  however  fome- 
time§  obliged  to  aflert  by  the  fword,  and  at  pre- 
fent  meditates  an  expedition  agamft  Mayotta,  which 
is  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  natives  on  being  aflced 
the  caufe  of  their  war  with  that  people,  reply,  "  Ma- 
yotta like  America."  They  get  their  fupplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  fliips  that. touch  here;  and  the 
arrival  of  fo  large  a  fleet  as  the  prefent  will  prove  very 
feafonable  to  them,  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  all  to  make 
prcfents  of  arras  and  powder  to  the  prince  when  he 
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pays  a  vifit  on  board,  which  he  does  to  every  one-    A  Joanna, 
falute  is  the  compliment  due  on  that  occafion  ;  but  33  "    »  "' 
our  guns  are  fhotted,  an  apology  is  made  for  the  omif- 
fion  of  that  ceremony,  and  the  prince  readily  admits 
of  it,  provided  he  receives  a  number  of  cartridges  equal 
to  the  guns  that  would  have  been  fired. 

"  The  king  lives  at  a  town  about  1 2  miles  off  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  :  two  princes  of  the  blood  refide 
here  ;  who  on  going  their  round  of  vifits  fail  hot  to  aflc 
for  every  thing  they  fee  which  ftrikes  their  fancy  ;  and 
of  courfe  the  honour  of  making  a  prefe-iit  to  a  prince, 
induces  one  at  firft  readily  to  grant  what  they  requeft  : 
but  no  fooner  is  that  done  than  they  make  frefli  appli- 
cations, till  we  are  reduced  to  the  rude  neceffiiy  of 
putting  the  negative  on  moft  of  them.  Thefe  great 
perfonages  are  very  richly  drefl'ed  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  fuite  of  flaves,  who,  like  their  princely  ma- 
tters, are  much  ftruck  with  the  objedls  they  fee,  but 
ufe  lefs  ceremony  in  their  manner  of  obtaining  them. 
Thefe  black  princes  (for  that  is  the  complexion  of  them 
and  all  the  inhabitants)  have  by  fome  means  or  other 
obtained  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Will :  the  former  has  probably  been  caUed  fo  by  fome 
jocofe  Engliflimen  as  being  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 
natlvts  have  adopted  the  term,  not  the  only  one  they 
borrow  from  us.  They  have  an  ofiicer  ftyled  Purfer 
Jack,  who  feems  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  finance- 
department.  Of  dukes  they  have  a  prodigious  number, 
who  entertain  us  at  their  hotels  for  a  dollar  per  day, 
and  give  us  for  dinner  very  good  rice  and  curry.  Thefe 
noblemen,  together  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  others  of 
all  ranks,  make  the  earlleft  application  to  every  one  to 
foliolt  the  honour  of  his  company  and  cuftom  ;  even 
before  the  fliip  has  let  go  its  anchor,  they  comt  along 
fide  in  their  canoes,  and  produce  written  certificates 
of  their  honelly  and  abilities  from  thofe  who  have 
been  here  before  :  the  purport  of  which  is  to  inform 
you  that  the  bearer  has  given  them  good  cheer,  wafli- 
ed  their  linen  well,  and  fupplied  their  fliip  pundually 
with  all  forts  of  refrefliments. 

*'  The  eff"e6l  is  ftriking  and  Angular  on  entering  the 
road  to  fee  a  vaft  number  of  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  with  three  or  four  black 
fellows  in  each,  their  faces  turned  towards  .the  front  of 
the  canoe,  with  paddLs  formed  like  a  fpade,  digging 
away  in  the  water,  and  moving  with  no  fmall  velocity'. 
To  keep  thefe  cockle  fliefls  fteady,  arid  prevent  them 
from  overfetting,  they  have  what  is  termed  an  out- 
rigger :  it  is  compofed  of  two  poles  laid  acrofs  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canoe,  and  extending  feveral  feet  be- 
yond the  edges  thereof  on  each  fide,  joined  at  the  ex- 
tremities by  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  fo  that  it  appears 
like  a  fquare  frame  laid  acrofs  the  canoe  :  they  are 
very  long,  but  fo  narrow  that  one  perfon  can  only  fit 
breadthways. 

*'  The  price  of  every  article  here  is  regulated  ;  and 
each  fliip  has  Its  contraftor  who  engages  to  fupply  it 
with  neceflarics  at  the  eftabliflied  rate. 

"  We  find  no  other  animals  for  our  fea  provifions 
but  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls :  the  fcafon  for  oranges 
is  paft,  but  we  get  moft  other  tropical  fruits;  and  what~ 
ever  we  want,  have  only  to  give  in  a  lift  to  a  duke,  and 
he  provides  us  therewith.  This,  it  will  be  thought.  Is  a 
new  charaAer  for  a  duke  to  appear  in,  and  fuch  it  feems 
to  be  3  but  it  is  in  faft  only  owing  to  the  mode/;  they 
O  0  2  arc 
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Joanna,  are  their  own  ftewards,  and  difpofe  of  the  produce  of 
their  cftates  themfelves,  which  noblemen  of  other 
countries  do  by  the  intermediate  aid  of  an  agent:  they 
at  leaft  a£l  confidently  with  their  charafters  by  an  urba- 
nity of  manners,  which  one  is  furprifed  to  meet  with 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  fmall  fpot  fecluded  from  the 
reft  of  the  civilized  world.  They  have  a  regular  form 
of  government,  and  exercife  the  Mahometan  religion  : 
both  were  introduced  by  Arabians  who  paffed  over 
from  the  continent  and  fubdued  the  country.  The 
original  Joanna  natives  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
conciled to  this  ufurpation,  and  ilill  look  upon  thirir 
conquerors  with  ah  evil  eye.  Like  their  feutiments,  fo 
are  the  colours  of  thefe  two  races  of  men  very  difte- 
rent:  the  Arabs  have  not  fo  deep  a  tinge  as  the  others, 
being  of  a  copper  complexion  v/ith  better  features  and 
a  more  animated  countenance.  They  confider  a  black 
ftreak  under  the  eyes  as  ornamental ;  and  this  they 
make  every  day  at  their  toilettes  with  a  painting  brufli 
dipt  in  a  kind  of  ointment.  The  cuftom  of  chewing 
the  bttel  nut  prevails  greatly  here,  as  in  moft  of  the 
Eaftern  countries  ;  and  anfveers  to  the  fafliion  of 
fmoking  tobacco  or  taking  fnuff  with  us,  except  that 
with  them  it  is  more  general.  No  one  is  without  a 
purfe  or  bag  of  betel ;  and  it  is  looked  on  as  a  piece  of 
civility  to  offer  it  to  your  friend  when  you  meet  him 
or  take  leave.    See  the  articles  Areca  ahd  Betel. 

**  Their  religion  licenfes  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
likewife  concubines.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of 
them,  and  never  allow  any  man  to  fee  the  women :  but 
female  llrangers  are  admitted  into  the  haram;  and 
fome  Englifli  ladies,  whofe  curiofity  has  led  them 
there,  make  favoxirable  reports  of  their  beauty,  and 
lichnefs  of  apparel  difplayed  in  a  profufion  of  orna- 
ments of  gold,  filver,  and  beads,  in  form  of  neckla- 
ces, bracelets,  and  ear-rings  ;  they  wear  half  a  dozen 
or  more  in  each  through  holes  bored  all  along  the  outer 
rim  of  the  ear. 

*'  The  men  feem  not  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indif- 
ference on  our  fair  countrywomen  notvvithftanding 
they  are  of  fo  different  a  complexion.  One  of  the 
firft  rank  among  them  being  much  fmitten  with  an 
Englifh  young  lady,  vvifhed  to  make  a  purchafe  of 
her  at  the  price  of  5000  dollars;  but  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  lady  would  fetch  at  leaft  20  times 
that  fum  in  ludiaj  he  lamented  that  her  value  was  fo 
far  fuperior  to  what  he  could  afford  to  give. 

"  Thefe  people  are  very  temperate  and  abSemious, 
*'ine  being  forbidden  them  by  the  law  of  Mahom- 
nied.  They  arc  frequent  in  prayer,  attending  their 
mofques  three  or  four  times  a-day.  We  are  allowed  to 
enter  them  on  condition  of  taking  off  our  fiioes.  Thefe 
buildings  are  regular,  but  quite  plain.  In  prayer  the 
people  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground,  frequently 
kifTing  it  and  expreffing  very  fervent  devotion. 

"  Joanna  town  is  cl  >fe  to  the  fea,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  high  hill,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
The  houfts  are  inclofed  either  with  high  ftone  walls  or 
palings  made  with  a  kind  of  reed  ;  and  the  ftreets 
ure  little  narrow  alleys,  extremely  intricate  and  form- 
ing a  perfeft  labyrinth.  The  better  kind  of  houfes 
iiie  built  of  ftone  within  a  court-yard,  have  a  portico  to 
Ihicld  them  from  the  fun, and  one  long  lofty  room  where 
they  receive  guefts,  the  other  apartments  being  facred 
fcO  the  women.    The  fides  of  their  rooms  are  covered 
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with  a  number  of  fmall  mirrors,  bits  of  china  ware,  Joann 
and  other  little  ornaments  that  they  procure  frbwi  fhips  /' 
which  come  here  to  refrefh  :  the  moit  fuperh  of  them 
are  furnifhcd  with  cane  fophas  covered  with  chintz  and 
fattin  mattreffes.  Moft  of  the  people  fpeak  a  little 
Englifh :  they  profefs  a  particular  regard  for  our  na- 
tion, and  are  very  fond  of  repeating  to  you,,  that 
"  Joanna-man  and  Englifti-man  all  brothers  ;"  and  ne- 
ver fail  to  afk  "  how  King  George  do  ?"  In  gene- 
ral they  appear  to  be  a  courteous  and  well  difpofed 
people,  and  very  fair  and  honeft  in  their  dealings, 
though  there  are  amongft  them,  as  in  all  other  nations, 
fome  vicioufly  inclined;  and  theft  is  much  pra(Elifed  by 
the  lower  clafs,  notwithftanding  the  punifhment  of  it  is 
very  exemplary,  being  amputation  of  both  hands  of  the 
delinquent. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifnnd,  like  thofe  of  maft 
hot  and  tropical  countries,  are  indolent,  and  do  not 
improve  by  their  labour  the  richnefs  of  that  foil  with 
which  nature  has  bleffed  them.  Climate  here  favours  ve- 
getation to  fuch  a  degree  as  requires  little  toil  in  the 
hufbandman;  but  that  little  is  denied:  fo  that  beyond 
oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and 
purflain  (all  growing  fpontaneoufly ),  few  vegetables 
are  met  with.  Nor  are  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
ifland  inferior  to  its  other  advantages  of  plenty  and 
fertility;  the  face  of  the  country  is  very  picturefque 
and  pleallng,  its  fcenes  being  drawn  by  the  bold  ftrokcs 
of  Nature's  mafterly  pencil:  lofty  mountains  clothed  to 
their  very  fummits,  deep  and  rugged  valleys  adorned 
by  frequent  catara6ls,  cafcades,  woods,  rocks,  and  rivu- 
lets, intermixed  in  "  gay  theatric  pride,"  form  the 
landfcape.  Groves  are  feen  extending  over  the  plains  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  fea,  formed  principally  by  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  whofe  long  and  naked  ftema  leave  a 
clear  uninterrupted  pafTage  beneath;  while  their  tufted 
and  overfpreading  tops  form  a  thick  fliade  above,  and 
keep  off  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  In  thefe  we 
pitch  our  tents  and  enjoy  a  fhort  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  a  tedious  voyage. 

"  In  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland,  furrounded  by 
mountains  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  about  15  miles 
from  this  town,  'u  fituated  a  facred  lake  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  adjacent  hills  covered  with  lofty- 
trees,  and  the  unfrequented  folitude  01  the  place,  feem 
more  calculated  to  infpire  religious  awe  in  thofe  who 
vifit  this  fequeftered  fpot,  than  any  fanftity  that  is  to 
be  difcovered  in  a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it, 
which  arc  deified  and  wor (hipped  by  the  original  na- 
tives, who  confult  them  as  their  oracles  on  all  impor- 
tant affairs,  and  facrifice  to  them.  Being  extremely 
averft  to  conduA  ftrangers  there,  they  liipulate  that  all 
guns  flrall  be  left  at  a  place  five  railcs  from  the  lake. 
The  warfhip  paid  to  thefe  birds  enfures  their  fafety 
and  tranquiUity;  and  rendering  them  of  courfe  perfttlly 
tame,  they  fearlefsly  approach  any  one  who  goes 
there.  The  Arabian  part  of  the  iflanders  hold  this 
barbarous  fuperftition  in  the  utmoft  deteftation;  but 
dare  not  forbid  the  pradice  of  it^  fo  bigotted  to  it 
are  the  others." 

JOB,  or  Booi  of  JoSy  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  w'as 
Job,  as  a  trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience  ;  together 
with  the  conferences  he  had  with  his  cruel  friends  on 

the 
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the  fubie  A  of  bis  midfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which    the  art  of  engraving,  and  furpafled  him  in  tafte  and  ]o<3elk 
he  was  rcftored  to  eafe  and  happinefs.    This  book  is    the  facility  of  handling  the  graver;  though  he  can  H.^ 
filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expreflions,    fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  equalled  him  in  corrednefs  of  •'"'^^ 
which  conftitute  the  very  foul  of  poetry.  drawing,  efpecially  when  confined  to  the  naked  parts 

Many  of  the  Jewifh  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela-    of  the  human  figure.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  went 
tion  is  altogether  a  fiaion  :  others  think  it  a  fimple    to  Italy ;  but  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Paris, 
'  "  ~   ■  "     ■  "  '      '        where  they  engraved  conjointly  a  confiderable  number 

of  plates  for  M.  Bonefant,  and  Le  Sieur  L' Imago. 
His  moil  capital  performances  are  from  Rubens  and 
Vandyck.  Bafan  fays  of  him,  that  in  feveral  of  his 
engravings  he  has  "  equalled  the  beft  engravers,  and 
in  others  he  has  funk  below  himfelf."  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  a  fon,  jlrnolcl,  who 
was  alfo  an  engraver,  but  of  very  inferior  merit. 

JODELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  Limodin,  was  born 
at  Paris  In  '532;  and  diilinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly 
by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of 


narrative  of  a  matter  of  fad,  juft  as  it  happened :  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  (lory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a 
poetical  drain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circnm- 
ftances,  to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  en- 


tertaining. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancienter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himfelf  oifered  facri- 
fices.    Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  wrote  by 


himfelf;  others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  the  Pleiades  celebrated  by  Ronfard.  He  is  faid  to  be 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  into  the  firR  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  lan- 
Hebrevv:  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes  guage  according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  remark- 
to  be  the  author  of  it;  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are  ably  ready  at  compofition,  writing  without  ftudy  or 
of  the  fame  opinion.  labour  ;  and  was  well  Ikilled  in  polite  arts  and  genteel 
JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  j  )bs,  or  fmall  exerclfes.  In  his  younger  years  he  embraced  the  re- 
t)ie(  cs  of  work.  formed  religion,  and  wrote  a  fattre  on  the  mafd  in  100 
In  fome  tlatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  who  Latin  verfes ;  yet  all  of  a  fudden  returned  to  that  mafs 
buys  and  fells  for  others.    See  Broker.  again.    He  died  in  1579,  very  poor. 


JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  of  a  jobber. 
Stock' Jobbing,  denotes  the  pra£lice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  Is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  Illegal  praftice  of  buying  and  felling  llock 
for  time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the 
Hfc  or  fall  of  any  particular  llock  for  a  llipulated  time, 
Whether  the  buyer  or  feller  be  poffcffed  of  any  fuch 
See  Stock-BROKER. 


JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  jfouLy  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethu- 
el,  and  the  fecond  of  the  twelve  Icffer  prophets.  The 
ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  ftrong,  and  ex- 
pveflive.  He  upbraids  the  Ifraelltes  for  their  idolatry, 
and  foretels  the  calamities  they  fhould  fuffcr  as  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  that  fin  :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
them  with  the  comfort  that  their  miferies  fliould  have 
an  end  upon  their  reformation  and  repentance.  Some 

mi- 


real  Itcck  or  not.  .        .  ^  , 

TOBERT  (Lewis),   a  pious  aad  learned  Jefuit,    writers,  inferring  the  order  ot  time  m  which  the 
born  at  Paris  in  '64.7.     He  dHlinguI{hed  himfelf  as    nor  prophets  lived  from  the  order  in  which  they  are 
a  preacher;  and  befides  feveral  other  trafts  wrote  a    placed  In  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude  tlv.t  Joel  pio- 
treatife  tnX\\\tA  La  Science  des  Medailles,  which  is  In    phefied  before  Amos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Uz 
good  efteem.    He  died  in  1719;  and  the  beft  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  that  of  Paris  In  1739,  2  vols 
J  2  mo. 


JOCASTA,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  Menceceus, 
who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  (he  had 
CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  CEdipus, 
with /Ut  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  liim  E- 
teocles,  Polynlces,  &c.  When  (he  difcovered  tliat  (he 
had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  Inceft,  flie 
hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  She  Is  CdXLtdiEpicaJia  by  fome 
mythologifts. 

JOCKEY,  In  the  management  of  horfes  ;  the  per-  property  ;  but  h 
fon  who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  falc.  rit^cs  on  themfel 

JODE  (Peter  de),  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  He  received  his  firft  Inftruc- 
tions  In  the  art  of  engraving  from  Henry  Goltzius  ; 
and  afterwards  went,  to  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his 
ftudles  from  the  works  of  the  great  matters.  He  en- 
graved feveral  plates  In  that  country  from  different  pain-  fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend 
ters;  and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  the  year  1601,  to  live  feveral  days  together  without  eating  or  drink- 
where  he  refided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  vi^hich  hap-  ing.  After  having  gwie  through  a  courfe  of  difcipline 
pened  A.  D.  1634.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  for  a  certain  time,  they  look  on  themfelves  as  Impec- 
and  poffefs  a  confiderable  fhare  of  merit.  cable,  and  privileged  to  do  any  thing  ;  upon  which 

JoDE  (Peter  de,  the  younger),  was  fon  to  the  for-  they  give  a  loofe  to  their  paffions,  and  run  Into  all 
mer  and  born  in  l6c6.    From  his  father  he  learned    manner  of  debauchery. 

JO- 


/lah,  king  of  Judah.  Aichbifhop  Uflicr  makes  this 
inference  fiom  Joel's  foretelling  that  drought,  chap.  i. 
which  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  chap.  Iv.  7, 
8,  9.  If  we  coiifider  the  main  dciiga  of  Joel's  pro- 
phecy, we  fhall  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  iKter- 
ed  after  ti.e  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  for  he  diredls 
his  difcourfe  only  to  Judah,  and  fpcaks  diftinftiy  of 
the  facrificcs  and  oblations  that  wee  daily  n7adt  in  the 
temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  feft  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Eail  In- 
dies, who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private 
ve  on  alms,  and  pra  dife  Itiangt  fcve- 
ves. 

They  are  fubjeCl  to  a  genet  al,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gymnofophiits. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
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Jogues.       JOGUES,  or  YooGs,  certain  ages,  oeras,  or  periods, 
—-'y—^  of  extraordinary  length,   in  the  chronology  of  the 
Hindoos.    They  are  four  in  number  ;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  account,  extrafted  from  Halhed's  Pre- 
face to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to 
have  lafted  three  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years  ; 
and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that 
age  to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  fta- 
lure  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one  third  of  man- 
kind was  corrupted)  they  fuppofe  to  have  confifted  of 
•two  million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that 
men  liv^d  to  the  age  of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  hu- 
man race  became  depraved )~  endured  one  million  fix 
hundred  thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then 
reduced  to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  CoUee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupted, or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  a:r3,  which  they  fuppofe 
ordained  to  fubfift  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  of 
which  near  five  thoufand  are  already  pad  ;  and  the  life 
-of  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  be  pretty  copious;  fee  Hindoos, 
n°  19,  22.  We  fliall  here,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon's  obfervations  on  the  above  periods,  from_  the 
Notts  to  his  H'ljior'ical  D'lfquifilion  concerning  India. 
i-P.36o.  "  If  (fays  hef )  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of 
time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar 
or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extrava- 
gant In  Itfelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred 
and  Infallible  authority.  From  one  circumftance, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  received 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  in- 
cdrreft.  We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original 
accounts  of  the  different  Jogues  or  aeras  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  firft  Is  given  by  M.  Roger,  who  received 
it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  Is  a  period  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  and  twenty -eight  thoufand 
years;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  ninety- fix  thoufand  years;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is 
eight  hundred  and  fixty- tour  thoufand.  The  duration 
of  the  Collee  Jogue  he  does  no,t  fpecify ;  ( Po'te 
Ouverte,  p.  179  )  The  next  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who 
received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue  was  two- 
million  five  hundred  thoufand  years  ;  that  of  the 
Tirtah  Jogueone  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years; 
that  of  the  Dvvapaar  Jogue  Is  eight  hundred  and  fix- 
ty-four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue,  he  likewife  is  filent;  (Voyages,  torn, 
il.  p.  16c.)  The  third  Is  that  of  Colonel  Dow;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four- 
teen million  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million 
eighty  thoufand,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two 
thoufand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty- fix  thoufand 
years  \  (Hijl.  of  Hindojl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  ac- 
count is  that  of  M.  Le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from 
the  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coafl ;  and  as  his  in- 
formation was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,  and 


derived  from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.  Roger, 
it  agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  ( Mem.  de  I  Aca- 
dem.  des.  Sciences  pour  1772,  tom.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.) 
The  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr  Hallhed,  which  has 
been  already  given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only 
of  the  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
the  different  accounts,  it  is  manifeft  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  un- 
certain as  the  whole  fyftem  of  it  Is  wild  and  fabulous. 
To-  me  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  when  we  un- 
derftand  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  faftitlous  seras  or  jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  reconcile 
their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  time, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Teftament  ;  and 
may  likewife  find  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  account 
given  by  their  aftronomers  of  the  fituation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue, 
is  not  eilabliihed  by  atlual  obfcrvation,  but  the  refult 
of  a  retrofpeftive  calculation." 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Jefus 
Chrllt,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defart,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah. 
He  baptized  his  difclples,  and  the  following  year 
Chrifh  hlmfclf  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tlpas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip^s  wife,  he  was  call  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias ;  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  fhe  ufed  to  faften  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

John  (St),  the  apoflle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee.  He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  fifhing  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  was  his  beloved  difclple.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  aftions  and  miracles  of  his  Mafter ;  was  prefent 
at  his  transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor  ;  and  was  with 
him  in  the  garden  of  Olives  He  was  the  only  apoftle 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs  ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfi  the  firll  apoftle 
who  knew  him  again  after  his  lefurreftion.  He 
preached  the  faith  in  Afia;  and  principally  refided 
at  Ephelus,  where  he  maintained  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  Is  fald  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodlcea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreifed 
his  firft  epiftle  to  that  people.  It  Is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitlan  caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he 
came  out  unhurt;  on  which  he  was  baniflied  to  the 
ifle  of  Patmos,  where  be  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  of  Domitlan,  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  where 
he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96;  and  died 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Gofpel  of  St  John,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  adllons, 
dodlrlne,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrlft, 
written  by  St  John  the  apoftle  and  evangelift. 

St  John  wrote  hia  Gofpel  at  Ephefus,  after  his  re- 
turn 
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turn  from  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  at  the  defirc  of  the 
Ghriftians  of  Afia.  St  Jerome  fays,  he  would  not 
undertake  it,  but  on  condition  that  they  fhould  ap- 
point a  public  faft  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  God  ; 
and  that,  the  faft  being  ended,  St  John,  rilled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  *'  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  &c.  The  ancients 
alTign  two  reafons  for  this  undertaking  :  the  firft  is, 
bccaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpels,  there  was  want- 
ing the  hiftory  of  the  beginning  of  Jefus  Chrift's 
preaching,  till  the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift, 
which  therefore  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to 
relate.  The  fecond  reafon  -was,  in  order  to  remova 
the  errors  of  the  Corinthians,  Ebionites,  and  other 
feAs.  But  Mr  I^ampe  and  Dr  Larduer  have  urged 
feveral  reafons  to  fliow  that  St  John  did  not  write  a- 
gainft  CeTintlius  or  any  other  heretics  in  his  Gofpel. 

Revelation  of  St  John.    See  Apocalypse. 

jfoHN  of  Salifbury,  bifliop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  is  unknown  ;  but  we  learn, 
that  in  the  year  1136,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent 
proftiTors,  and  acquired  confiderable  fame  for  his  ap- 
plication ?.nd  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  <ilvinity, 
and  particularly  in  the  learned  languages.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Italy  :  and,  during  his  refidence  at 
Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eugenio  III. 
and  his  fuccelfor  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.  What  preferment  he 
had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  does  not  appear  ; 
but  in  1 176  he. was  promoted  by  king  Henry  If.  to 
the  bifliopric  of  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  in 
1182.  This  John  of  Salifbury  was  really  a  phasnome- 
non.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  Europe;  a  claffical  fcholar,  a  philo- 
fopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He 
■wrote  feveral  books;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his  Life 
of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  coUeflion  of  letters,  and 
Polycraticon. 

Pope  yoHN  XXII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
yames  d'Eife,  was  well  {killed  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  was  elec^ied  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
en  the  yth  of  Auguft  13  16.  He  publifhcd  the  con- 
ftitutions  called  Clementines,  which  were  made  by  his- 
predeceflbr;  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called 
Extravagantes.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elefted  em- 
peror, John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  com- 
petitor ;  which  made  much  noife,  and  was  attended 
with  fatal  confequences.  That  prince,  in  1329,  caufed 
the  antipope  Peter  de  Corbiero,  a  cordelier,  to  be 
€le£led,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
fupported  by  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  or- 
der; but  that  antipope  was  the  following  year  taken 
and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  pope  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri- 
fon  two  or  three  years  after.  Under  this  pope  arofe 
the  famous  queftion  among  the  cordeliers,  called  the 
•krmd  of  iht  cordeliers ;  which  was,  Whether  thofe 
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monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at 
the  time  they  were  making  ufe  of  them?  for  example, 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they  were 
eating  it,  or  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  Roman  church  ? 
This  frivolous  queftion  gave  great  employment  to  the 
pope  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 
form,  and  ftuff,  of  their  habits,  whether  they  ought  to 
be  white,  grey,  or  black  ;  whether  the  coul  ought  to 
be  pointed  or  round,  large  or  fmall;  whether  their 
robes  ought  to  be  full,  fhort,  or  long  ;  of  cloth,  or  ©f 
ferge,  &c.  The  difputes  on  all  thefe  minute  trifles 
were|carried  fo  far  between  the  mmor  brothers,  that 
fome  of  them  were  burned  upon  the  occafion.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1  334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  En  gland,  n"^  i  35, 1 47. 

"John  of  Fordoun.     See  Fordoun. 

yoHN  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  a  renowned 
general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  [438. 

yoHN  of  Ley  den,  otherwife  called  Buccold.  See 
Anabaptists. 

John  Sobiejli  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateft  war- 
riors in  the  17th  century,  wa«,  in  1665,  ™ade  grand- 
mar  fhal  of  the  crown;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of 
the  kingdom.  His  victories  obtained  over  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he 
was  elefted  in  1674.  He  was  an  encourager  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  proteflor  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  [696,  aged  72. 

St  John's  Day,  the  name  of  two  Chriftian  feftivals; 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  wonderful  circiamftances  attending  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptift  ;  and  the  other  on  December  27th, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangelift. 

St  John's  Wort.    See  Hypericum. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft- Indies,  and  one 
of  the  Phih'ppines,  eafl  of  Mindanayo,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  E.  Long.  125.  25^ 
N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  North -America,  in  the 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  having  New-Scotland  on  the 
fouth  and  weft,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eaft.  The 
Britifh  got  poffeflion  of  it  when  Louifbourg  was  fur- 
rendered  to  them,  on  July  26,  1758. 

JOHNSON  (Ben),  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  laft  age,  whether  we  confider 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  produdtions.  He  was 
born  at  Weftminfter  in  1574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchool  there  under  the  gi-eat  Camden.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  Scottifh  family  ;  and  his  father, 
who  lofl  his  eftate  Knder  Qjjeen -Mary,  dying  before 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  brick- 
layer for  her  fecond  hufband,  Ben  was  taken  frotn 
fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in  law's  trade.  Not  be- 
ing captivated  with  this  employment,  he  went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
himfelf  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  having 
killed  a  perfon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow- 
ly efcaped  execution.  After  this  he  turned  aftor;  and 
Shakefpeare  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  him  to  the 
world,  by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage, 
after  it  had  been  rejefted.  His  Alchymift  gained  him 
fuch  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,'-at-the  death  of 
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Johnfon.  Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-laureat  to  King  James  Land  ma- 
fter  of  arts  at  Oxford.  As  we  do  not  find  Johnfon's 
ceconomical  virtues  any  where  recorded,  it  is  the  lefs 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  this  we  find  him  petiti- 
oning king  Charles,  on  his  acccffion,  to  enlarge  his 
father's  allowance  of  100  merks  Into  pounds;  and 
quickly  after  we  learn,  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick, 
lodging  in  an  obfcure  alley  :  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him 
ten  guineas;  which  Ben  receiving,  fatd,  "  His  raajelty 
has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor  and  live 
in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  In  an 
alley."  He  died  in  Augult  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  burled  In  Wellminiller- Abbey. — The  moft  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  printed  In  1756,  In 
7  vols  8vo. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  an  Englifli  divine,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  and  fteadinefs  in  fufFering  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  in  1688.  He  was  born  In 
1649  ;  and,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  in  1670  the 
rectory  of  Corringham  in  the  hundreds  of  Eflex,  worth 
no  more  than  L..  80  a  year;  which  was  the  only 
church- preferment  he  ever  had.  The  air  of  this  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  civ 
rate  on  the  fpot,  at  the  expence  of  half  his  Income, 
while  he  fettled  at  London;  a  fituation  much  more 
to  his  liking,  as  he  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  poli- 
tics. The  times  were  turbulent:  the  duke  of  York 
declaring  himfelf  a  Papift,  his  fucceflion  to  the  crown 
began  to  be  warmly  oppofed;  and  Mr  Johnfon,  who 
was  naturally  of  no  fubmiflive  temper,  being  made 
chaplain  to  lord  William  Rufftl,  engaged  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  champion  for  pafllve  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in 
a  treatife  iiititled  julian  the  apojlate.  ilfc.  publilh- 
ed  in  1682.  He  was  anfwered  by  Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece  Intitled  jf avian,  i^c.  To  which  he  drew  up, 
and  printed,  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  'Julianas  arts 
to  undermi7te  and  extirpate  Chrl/lianity,  l^c.  ;  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  fri..nds  fupprcffed  the  publication. 
For  this  unpublifhed  work  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy,  the  court 
profecuted  him  for  writing  the  firft  traft,  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  500  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prifon  until  It 
was  paid.  By  the  alfidance  of  Mr  Hambden,  who  was 
his  fcllow-priCmer,  he  was  enabled  to  run  Into  farther 
troubles;  for  on  the  encampment  of  the  army  on 
Hounflow-heath,  In  1686,  he  printed  and  difperfed, 
j4n  humble  and  hearty  addrejs  to  all  the  Protejlants  in 
the prefent  army;  for  this  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fecond 
fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  to  ftand  twice  in  tha-pillory,  and  to  be  whip- 
ped from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  It  happened  luckily, 
that,  in  the  degradation,  they  omitted  to  drip  him  of 
his  caffock ;  which  circumftance,  flight  as  It  may  ap- 
pear, rendered  his  degradation  imperfeft,  and  after- 
wards prcierved  his  living  to  him.  Literceffion  was 
made  to  gi;t  the  whipping  omitted;  but  James  re- 
plied, "  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom. It  was  fit  he  fliould  fiifftr  ;"  and  he  bore  it 
with  firmnefs,  and  even  with  alacrity.  On  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  pailianient  refolved  the  proceedings  againll 
him  to  be  null  and  Illegal ;  and  recommended  him  10 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  lich  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham;  but  tliis  he  refufed,  as  Inadequate  to  his  ftrvices 
168. 
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and  fufFetlngs,  which  he  thought  to  merit  a  bifhoprlc.  Jol 
The  truth  was,  he  was  paflionate,  felf  opiniated,  and 
turbulent;  and  though,  through  D^r  Tillotfon's  means, 
he  obtained  a  penfion  of  300 1.  a-year,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  difcontented  ;  pouring  forth, 
all  his  uneafinefs  againft  a  ftanding  army,  and  the 
great  favours  fhovvn  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  In  1703, 
and  his  woiks  were  afterwards  coUedled  in  one  vo- 
lume folio. 

Johnson  (Dr  Samuel),who  has  been  ftyledthebrlght- 
ell  ornament  of  the  i8th  century,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Litchfield  In  StaflFordfhire  on  the  18th  of  September 
N.  S.  1 709.  His  father  Michael  was  a  bookfeller  ; 
and  muft  have  had  fome  reputation  In  the  city,  as  he 
more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief  magiilrate.  By 
what  cafuiftlcal  reafoning  he  reconciled  his  confcience 
to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  occupy 
fuch  ftations,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  exiled  family, 
and  Inttllled  the  fame  principles  Into  the  youthful  mind 
of  his  fon..  So  much  was  he  in  earned  in  this  work, 
and  at  fo  early  a  period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
when  Dr  Sachaverel,  In  his  memorable  tour  through 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  his 
fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  him  on  his  (houlders,  that  he  might  fee  as 
well  as  hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  thing* 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father :  he  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which, 
though  it  neither  deprefled  his  imagination,  nor  cloud- 
ed his  perfpicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  of  Infanity,  and  rendered  him  wretched  through 
life.  From  his  nurfe  he  contra^led  the  fcrophula  or 
king's  evil,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well-formed,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  fight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  In- 
ftruAion,  he  was  pl  iced  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mafter ;  a  man 
whom  his  illuRrlous  pupil  thought  "  very  fevere,  and 
•wrong-headedly  fevere,'*  becaufe  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anfwcring  queftions  which  he  could  not  expedl 
to  be  alked.  He  v^as,  however,  a  flcilful  teacher  ;  and 
Johnfon,  when  he  ftood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  fenfible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  upon  be- 
ing afked  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  "  My  mafter  beat 
me  very  well ;  without  that,  Sir,  I  fiiould  have  done 
nothing." 

At  the  age  of  i  5  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Lich- 
field to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcefierfliire, 
at  which  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  ftaid  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  ftudy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultory  manner,  as 
chance  threw  books  In  his  way,  and  as  inclination  dl- 
rcdled  him  through  them;  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  dored  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowledge  as  is  not  often^acquired  In  unlvcrfities,  where 
boys  feldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  Into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  fchool  exercifes  and 
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m  other  occafional  compofitions :  but  w!iat  is  perhaps 
~  more  remarkable,  as  it  (hows  that  he  muft  have 
thought  much  on  a  fubje<!il  on  which  other  boys  of 
that  age  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  tbefe  would  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits.  and  give  him  great  uneafinefs: 
but  they  wt;re  happily  removed  by  a  proper  courfe  of 
reading  (a);  for  *'  his  ftudies  being  honcll,  ended  in 
convidlion.  He  found  that  religion  is  true;  and  what 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  afterward  endeavoured  to 
teach." 

Concerning  his  refidence  in  the  univcrfity,  and  the 
'^nneans  by  which  he  was  there  fupported,  his  two  prin- 
■^cipal  biographers  contradift  each  other;  fo  that  thefe 
-are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty. 
According  to  &ir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con- 
tinuance at  Oxford  is  divifible  into  two  periods :  Mr 
Bolwell  reprefents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
was  fupported  at  college  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
•quality  of  afiiftant  in  the  ftudies  of  his  fon  :  Mr  Bof- 
■well  affiires  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  thaf  promife  w;:s  ntyt  in  any  de 
\gree  fulfilled.  We  ftiould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight's  account  of  this  tranfaftion,  were  it  not  pal- 
pably inconfillent  with  itfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  /am^ 
■day;  'hat  Corbet  continued  in  the  cellege  twi.  years  5 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year,  becaufe  by  the  removal  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion  A  ftory,  of  which  one 
part  contradifts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 
John  adds,  that  "  meeting  with  another  fource,  the 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fome  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  about  three  years."  Mr  Bofwell  has  told  us 
nothing  but  that  Johnfon,  though  his  father  was  un- 
able to  fupport  him.  continued  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme  povertv. 

Thefe  gentlemen  differ  likewife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon's  tutors  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and,Dr  Adams.  Mr  liofwell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  cvu/d not  be  his  tutor,  l)ecau/e  Jordan  did 
not  quit  the  college  till  1731;  the  year  in  the  au- 
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tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  was  compelled  to  leave"  Jolinron, 
Oxford.  Yet  the  fame  author  reprefents  Dr  Adams  '  i''" '  '*. 
as  faying,  "  I  was  Johnfon's  nominal  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :"  a  fpeech  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover  the  meaning,  if  it  was  not  Johnfon's  duty  to 
attend  Adams's  ledures  In  moft  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  different  departments  of  edu- 
cation  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnfon  ai  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcience. 
Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  abihtie.v,  that  though 
liis  pupil  loved  him  for  the  oodncfs  of  his  heart,  he 
would  often  rifle  che  payment  of  a  fmall  fine  rather 
than  attend  his  ledurcs  ;  nor  was  he  ftudious  to  con- 
ceal the  reafon  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occafion  of  one 
fuch  impofition,  he  faid.  '«  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me 
two-pence  for  non-attendance  at  a  ledure  not  worth 
a  penny."  For  fome  tranfgreffion  or  abfence  his  tu- 
tor impofed  upon  him  as  a  Chriftmas  exercife  the  taflc 
of  tranflating  into  Latin  verfe  Pope's  Mefiah;  which 
being  fhown  to  the  author  of  the  original,  was  read 
and  returned  with  this  encomium,  The  writer  of 
this  poetn  will  leave  it  a  queftion  for  pofterity,  whether 
his  or  mine  be  the  original."  The  particular  courfe  of 
his  reading  while  in  college  and  during  the  vacation 
which  he  paffed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at 
this  period  he  read  much,  we  have  his  own  evidence 
in  what  he  afterwards  told  the  king ;  but  his  mode  of 
ftudy  was  never  regular,  and  at  all  times  he  thought 
more  than  he  read.  He  informed  Mr  Bofwell.  that 
what  he  read /oMjr  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the 
ftudy  of  which  he  was  moft  fond  was  metaphyfics. 

It  was  in  the  year  17  31  that  Johnfon  left  the  univer- 
fity  without  a  degree  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  morith  of  December  of  that  year,  had  fuffered 
great  misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a  com^ 
moner  of  nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes 
of  profit  and  pr  iperity  Having  therefore  not  only 
a  proftfllon  but  the  means  of  fubfiftance  to  feek,  he 
accepted,  in  the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation 
to  the  office  of  undcr-mafter  of  a  free  fchool  at  Mar- 
ket Bofworth  in  Leiceilerfhire  :  but  not  knowing,  as 
he  faid,  whether  it  was  more  difagrecable  for  him  to 
teach  or  for  the  boys  to  lesrn  the  grammar-rulcs,  and 
being  likewife  difgufted  at  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  patron  of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed 
Pp  in 


(a)  Mrs  Piozzi  fays,  that  at  the  age  of  10  Johnfon's  mind  was  dlQurbed  by  fcruples  of  infidelity  which 
preyed  upon  his  fpints  and  made  him  very  uneafy,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  ftudv  of 
Grotms  de  vent  ate,  &c.  This  account  of  the  early  ftate  of  Johnfon's  mind  with  refpea  to  religion  Mr  Bof 
well  affects  to  turn  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  abfolutely  impoflible  that  a  boy  of  10  ye'ars  (hould 
have  any  religious  fcruples.  He  fays,  that  Johnfon  became  inattentive  to  rtWgmn  at  nine;  talked  hvx  did  not 
thmk  much,  againft  it  at  14;  and  was  firil  made  to  think  about  it  in  earneft  by  a  cafual  perufaf  of  i^^cV  ferious 
call  to  the  unconverted,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  a  view  to  laugh  at  it.  That  it  is  not  common  foV  bovs 
of  to  to  have  fcruples  of  infidehty,  reufi  be  granted  ;  but  that  fome  have  had  them  fo  early,  ^he  writer  of  thi'a 
article  knows  by  the  moft  complete  evidence;  and  if  that  be  admitted  of  Johnfon  which  has  been  true  of 
others,  Mrs  Piozzi's  narrative  is  natural,  and  honourable  to  him  of  whom  it  is  written  But  that  a  mel 
choly  perfon  fhould  talk  without  thinking  againft  religion,  or  that  he  fhould  think  againll  it  with  a  difpofition  to 
laughter,  and  not  be  at  the  time  a  ccnfiim.d  athi^Ji,  h  in  itfelf  fo  extremely  incredible,  that  we  cannot  helo 
fufptaHig  Mr  Bofwell  to  have  on  this  occafion  n  Hlakei,  rihe  ^woTf^s  of  his  great  friend  "  L;=w's  ftrious  call'' 
IS  a  very  g<  od  book  ;  but  furely  it  is  not  fo  well  adapted  to  cany  conviaion  to  a  reafoning  mind  Grotius  de 
-%>entai8  ;  and  there  is  in  Mr  Bofweli's  two  voliMne»  fufficJent  evidence  that  Johnfon  was  of  our  opinion 
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fohnfcm.  in  a  few  months  a  fituation  whicli  he  ever  afterwards 
"■""V""-^  recollefted  with  horror.  Being  thus  again  without  any 
fixed  employment,  and  with  very  Httle  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  tranflated  Lobo's  voyage  to  Abyflinia,  for 
the  trifling  fum,  it  is  faid,  of  five  guineas,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookfeller  in  Birmingham.  This  was 
the  firft  attempt  which  it  is  certain  he  made  to  pro- 
cure pecuniary  afiiftance  by  means  of  his  pen  ;  and  it 
mu(l  have  held  forth  very  little  encouragement  to  his 
commencing  author  by  profeflion. 

In  1735)  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married 
Iviis  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham  ; 
whofe  age  was  almoft  double  his ;  whofe  external  form, 
according  to  Garrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap- 
tivating.; and  whofe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
That  (he  had  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding  and  talents 
js  extremely  probable,  both  becaufe  (he  certainly  infpired 
him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  paflion,  and  becaufe 
Jhe  was  herfelf  fo  delighted  with  the  charms  of  his  con- 
verfation  as  to  overlook  his  external  difadvantages, 
which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a  private 
academy;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large  houfe 
well  fituated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name  having 
then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com- 
manded the  attention  and  refpeft  of  mankind,  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Garrick, 
and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whofe  name  was 
OfFely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he  conftrufted  the 
plan  and  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene. 

The  refpeftable  charafter  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  beft 
families  at  Lichfield  ;  and  he  was  particularly  dillin- 
guifhed  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ecclefiaRical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  extenfive  and 
various  erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnfon's  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finilh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  ftage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  almoft 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefenlation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec- 
tions which  it  fometimcs  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon's  imagination  ineftimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fome 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  Darid  Garrick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  John  fon  to  take  care  of  the 
boufe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven- 
turers carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmfley  an  earneft 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfon,  then  ma- 
iter  of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profeffor 
.of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  but 
from  that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnfon 
found  either  protcAion  or  encouragement. 

How  he  fpent  his  time  upon  his  firft  going  to  Lon- 
don is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  rcfufed 
by  the  managers  of  that  day  ;  and  for  fome  years  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  principal 
lefource  for  employment  and  fupport.  To  enumerate 
.  his  various  communications  to,that  far-famed  mifcellany, 
would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
can  afford.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  connexion  with 
Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe  j  that  he  wrote 
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prefaces,  effays,  reviews  of  books,  and  poems ;'  and  Jo!: 
that  he  was  occafionally  employed  in  correcting  the 
papers  written  by  other  correfpondents.  When  the 
complaints  of  the  nation  againft  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  motion  was 
made,  February  13th  1 740-1,  to  remove  him  from 
his  majefty's  counfels  for -ever,  Johnfon  was  pitched 
upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine  en- 
titled Debates  in  the  Senate  of  L'dUput,  but  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  moft  eminent  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Thefe  orations,  which 
induced  Voltaire  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  elo- 
quence, were  haftily  flietched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was  ftruggling  not  for  diftinftion 
but  for  exiftence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compofed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes ;  and  fometimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  to  him  but  the  names  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  pait  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attract- 
ed the  greateft  notice  were,  "  London,  a  Poem  in  imi- 
tation of  Juvenal's  third  Satire  ;"  "  Marmor  Norfolct- 
enfe,  or  an  ElTay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infcription 
in  Monkifh  Rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lyniie  ia 
Norfolk  ;"  and  "  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Li- 
cenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous 
afperfions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Guftavus  Vafa.*^' 
The  poem,  which  was  publiftied  1738  by  Dofley, 
is  unlverfally  known  and  admired  as  the  moft  fpirited 
inftance  in  the  Englifh  language  of  ancient  fentlments 
adapted  to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the 
poetical  throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that 
the  author's  name  was  Johnfon.,  and  that  he  was  an 
obfcure  perfon,  replied,  "  he  will  foon  be  deterr}^* 
The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  publifhed  in 
1739,  filled  with  keen  fatire  on  the  government: 
and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  de- 
clare that  they  difplay  neither  learning  nor  wit.  Pope 
was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  pre* 
ferved  by  Mr  Bofwell,  he  fays,  that  *'  the  whole  of  the 
Norfolk  prophecy  is  very  humorous." 

Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hufband,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fome- 
times in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfelf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine was  pubhfhed,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Sa-vage,  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  circumftances,  to  contract  a  very  clofe  friend- 
Ihip  ;  and  fuch  was  their  extreme  neceffities,  that  they 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  ftreet  for 
want  of,money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  nofturnal  rambles,  when  their  diftrefs  was  al- 
moft incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  depreffed 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotifm,  they  traverfed  St  James's  Square  for  fe- 
veral hours,  inveighed  againft  the  minifter;  and,  as 
Johnfon  faid  in  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
all  fuch  patiiots,  *'  refolved  that  they  would  ftand  by 
their  country !"    lo  I  744»  he  publifhed  the  life  of  his 
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n-  unfortunate  companion  ;  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
written  any  thing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  very- 
high  in  the  rank  of  authors  (b).  His  narrative  is  le- 
markably  fmooth  and  well  difpofcd,  his  obfervations 
are  juft,  and  his  refledlions  difclofe  the  Inmoft  recefles 
of  the  human  heart. 

In  »749»  when  Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened  un- 
der the  management  of  Garrick,  Johnfon  wrote  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occafion  ;  which  for  juft  dramatic  criti- 
citm  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  confclTedly  unrivalled. 
Bui  this  year  is,  in  his  life,  diftinguifhed  as  the  epoch 
when  his  arduous'and  important  work,  the  Didlion- 
afy  of  the  Englifh  Language,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or  profpeftus, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  From  that  noble- 
man Johnfon  was  certainly  led  to  expedt  patronage 
^nd  encouragement ;  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  cer- 
tain that  his  lordfhip  expefted,  when  the  book  fhould 
be  publifhed,  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication. 
The  expectations  of  both  were  difappointed.  Lord 
Chefterfield,  after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fufFered  him  to  be  repulfed  from  his  door :  but 
afterwards  thinking  to  conciliate  him  when  the  work 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  "The  World,"  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  artifice  was  feen  through  ;  and  Johnfon,  in 
very  polite  language,  rejefted  his  Lordfhip's  advances, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  was  unwiUing  the  public 
fhould  confider  him  as  owing  to  a  patron  that' which 
Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himfelf.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expe£ted  to  com 
plcte  in  three  years :  but  he  was  certainly  employed 
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upon  it  feven  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  begun  in  1 747,  Johnfon, 
and  the  laft  flieet  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  the  end  of  y— " 
the  year  1 754.  When  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  it  is  indeed  aftonifhing  that  it  was  finifh- 
ed  fo  foon,  fince  it  was  written,  as  he  fays,  "  with 
Httle  affiftance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great ;  not  in  the  foft  obfcurities  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  fhelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
araidft  inconvenience  and  diftraAion,  in  ficknefs  and 
in  forrow."  The  forrow,  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is 
probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  O.  S.  1752,  and  whom 
he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time : 
for  \  '^'Ic  he  was  pufliing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  Tra- 
gedy for  the  rtage  ;  wrote  the  lives  of  feveral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  publifhed  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  loth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  intitled  "  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wifhes;"  and  began  and  finifhed 
"  The  Rambler."  This  laft  work  is  fo  well-known, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceflai7  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  publifhed  twice  a-week,  from  the  20th  of 
March  1750  to  the  14th  of  March  1752  inclufive : 
but  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author's  mind,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  his  other  labours,  all  the  affiftance  which  he  re- 
ceived does  not  amount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  moft  mafterly  of  thofe  unequalled  effays  were 
written  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  never  feen  en- 
tire by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
prefs  (c). 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
P  P  2  worth 


(b)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  Bofwell'has  end'Cavoured  to  detraft,  by  infinuating,  that  the  perfoB 
called  Richard  Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield. 
See  our  account  of  Savage. 

(c)  The  ftyle  of  the  Rambler  has  been  much  praifed  and  much  cenfured,  fometimes  perhaps  by  men  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author's  views.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  ftyle  of  Addifon  ;  to  which  it  ia 
thought  fuperior  by  fome,  and  inferior  by  others.  Its  defeQ;s  have  been  petulantly  caricatured,  and  its  merits 
unduly  exalted.  To  attempt  a  defence  of  all  the  words  in  it  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  be  in 
vain  ;  for  though  many  of  them  are  elegant  and  expreflive,  others  are  harfh,  and  do  not  eafily  affimilate  with 
the  Englifh  idiom.  But  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  defend  the  ufe  of  Johnfon's  words  as  the  ftrudure  of  all  Ad- 
difon's  fentences  ;  for  though  many  of  thefe  are  exquifitely  beautiful,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  others  are 
feeble,  and  offend  at  once  the  ear  and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  effayift  fays,  that  in  the  Rambler  "the  conftant 
recurrence  of  fentences  in  the  form  of  what  have  been  called  triplets,  is  di%ufting  to  all  readers."  The  recurrence 
is  indeed  very  frequent ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  conftant,  nor  we  hope  always  difgufting :  and  as  what  he  calls 
the  triplet  is  unqueftionably  the  m(.ft  energetic  form  of  which  an  Englifh  fentence  is  fufceptible,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  Jhould  frequently  recur  in  detached  effays,  of  which  the  objeft  is  to  inculcate  mora! 
truths.  He  who  reads a  'volume  of  the  Rambler  at  a  fitting,  will  feel  his  ear  fatigued  by  the  clofe  of  fimilar 
periods  fo  frequently  recurring  ;  but  he  who  reads  only  one  paper  in  the  day,  will  experience  nothing  of  this 
wearinefs.  For  purpofes  merely  didaftic,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  Addifon'3 
ftyle  is  certainly  preferable  to  Johnfon's,  and  Swift's  is  preferable  to  both  :  but  the  queftion  is,  Which  of  them 
ftiakes  the  beft  provifion  againft  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  fufFered  to  lie  negledled  ?  There  are 
very  few  moral  truths  in  the  Spectator  or  in  the  Rambler  of  which  the  reader  can  be  totally  ignorant ;  but 
there  are  many  which  may  have  little  influence  on  his  conduft,  becaufe  they  are  feldom  the  objeds  of  his 
thought.  If  this  be  fo,  that  ftyle  fliould  be  confidered  as  beft  which  moft  roufes  the  attention,  and  impreffes 
deepeft  in  the  mind  the  fentiments  of  the  author :  and  therefore,  to  decide  between  the  ftyle  of  Addifon  and 
that  of  Johnfon,  the  reader  fhould  compare  the  effefts  of  each  upon  his  own  memory  and  imagination,  and 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  leaves  the  moft  lafling  imprefiion.  But  it  is  faid  that  Johnfon  himfelf  mull 
have  recognized  the  fault  of  perpetual  triplets  in  his  ftyle,  fince  they  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  his  laft  pro- 
du<Stions.  Is  this  a  fair  ftate  of  the  cafe  ?  His  laft  production  was  "  the  Lives  of  the  Britifh  Poets,"  of  which 
>  great  part  confifts  of  the  narration  of  faCts  j  and  fuch  a  narration  in  the  ftyU  of  the  Rambler  would  be  ridi- 
culous* 
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Joliafon.,  worth-  projeded  The  Adventurer**  upon  a 
'^'-^•nr-^  lar  plan ;  and  by  the  afliftance  of  friends  he  was  en- 
abled to  carry  it  on  wiih  almoft  equal  merit.  For  a 
fhort  timc^  indeed,  it  was  the  mott  popular  work  of 
the  two ;  and  the  papers  with  the  lignature  T,  which 
are  confefledly  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion, are  now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by 
Johnfon,  who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  two 
guineas.  This  was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold 
fermonsto  fuch  clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could 
not  compofe  their  own  difcourfts ;  and  of  fermon- 
writlng  he  feems  to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  cime  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  DiAionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfcUers  had  bargained  for  the  copy  ; 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermc>ns,  and 
other  produftions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himftlf 
iri  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before;  and 
as  the  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and  fevere 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their  pro- 
per tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  from 
theclofing  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  17S6,  when 
he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary 
Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  moil  valuable  is 
that  of  Soame  Jennyns's  "Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil."  Never  were  wit  and  metaphyii- 
cal  acuttnefs  more  clofely  united  than  in  that  criticifm, 
which  expofes  the  weaknefs  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
the  reafonings  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  prefumptu- 
oufly  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  conduft  for  the  Creator  of  the  aniverfe. 
But  thefurnifhing  of  magazines,  reviews,and  even  news- 
papers with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of  books 
with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  confidered  as  an 
employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfcllers  that  he  fhould  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  ;  a  work  which 
he  had  projtfted  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  publifhed  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  expreffed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furnifh  him  with  amufe- 
ment  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  '*  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Diftionary  ;  it  is  all  work  ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing 
that  I  know  of."  He  iffued  propofals,  however,  of 
confiderable  length;  in  which  he  Ihowcd  that  he  knew 
perfe£lly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required ;  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  with  diligence,  and  it  was  not  publiihed  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  15th  of  April  175B  he  began  a  new,periodi- 
cal  paper  intitled  "  The  Idler,"  which  came  out  every 
Saturday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  "  the  Univer- 
fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  publifhed  by  NeW' 
berry.  Of  thefe  efTays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  I  760,  many  were  written  as  haftily  as  an 
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fimi-  ordinary  letter;  and  one  in  particular  corapofed  at  Johnfo* 
Oxford  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  de- 
patture  of  the  poll  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a  reftory  in:  a  pleafant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  objedi  to  one 
in  much  better  circumrtanccs  ;  buc  fenfible,  as  it  13 
fuppoftd,  of  the  afperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
faying,  I  have  not  the  requifites  for  the  olS.cc,  and  I. 
cannot  in  my  confcience  fhear  the  flock  which  I  am 
unable  to  feed." 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  mother  died  at 
the  great  age  of  90;  an  event  which  deeply  afFcftcd him,, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  41(1  Idler,  in  which  he  laments,^ 
that  "  the  life  which  made  his  own  hfe  pleafant  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  fhut  upon  his  pro- 
fpccls."  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  his  RafTelas- 
Prince  of  Abyflinia  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  e^^pence  uf  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay. 
fome  debts  v^hich  fhe  had  left,  fie  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  lool.  and  25 1.  more  when  it, 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  ;  that  he  wrote  ic  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the  prefs  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  fince  read  it= 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithflanding  his  various  publications^., 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  paffing  over  him :  but 
having  been  early  in  1762  reprefented  to  the  king  as . 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vifion,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  penfion» 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firll  minifter,  affured  him  «'  was 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done.'*    A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  if  it  diminifhed  his  diflrefs,  , 
increafed  his  indolence  ;  for  as  he  conftantly  avowed 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain 
money,  as  he  had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufBcient 
for  all  his  purpofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfaiionj , 
and  was  viiited  and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant, 
and  the  learned,  very  little  of  his  time  was  paft  ia 
foHtary  ftudy.     Solitude  was  indeed  his  averfion  ;  and 
that  he  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  poflible,  Sir  Jofhua ; 
Reynolds  and  he,  in  i  764,  inllituted  a  club,  which  ex- 
ifted  long  without  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known  . 
by  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club.    It  confifted  of  fome 
of  the  mofl  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard-flreet  Soho  one  evening 
in  every  week  at  fevcn,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed  ■ 
*'  the  feail  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  fouL" 

In  1765,  when  Johnfon  was  more  than  ufually  op-. 
prefFed  with  conftitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  moft  emirKnt  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  it 
is  but  Juflice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  affillance 

which 


culous.  Cicero's  orations  are  univerfally  admired;  but  if  Caefar's  commentaries  had  been  written  in  that  flyle^ 
who  would  have  read  them  ?.  When  Johnfon  in  his  biography  has  any  important  truth  to  enforce,  he  generally 
employs  the  rounded  and  vigorousperiods  of  the  Rambler  ;. but  in  the  bare  narration  heufcd  a  fimpler  ftyle,  and 
that  as  well  in  the  life  of  Savage,  which  was  written  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  lives  of  thofe  which  were 
written  lateit.  It  is  not,  however,  very  prudent  in  an  ordinary  writer  to  attempt  a  clofe  imitation  of  thtiiyle 
€>f  the  Rambler  i  for  Johnfon's  vigorous  periods  are  fitted  only  to  the  weight  of  Johnfon'a  thoughts. 
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which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the  (helter 
which  their  houfe  afforded  him  for  i6  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
his  uneafy  fancies,  the  pubhc  if=  probably  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  moft  mafterly  as  well  as  moil  popular 
works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
October  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his 'edition 
ot  Shakefpeare,  which  h  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre- 
face, where  the  excellencies  and  defefts  of  that  im- 
mortal bard  are  difplayed  with  fuch  judgment,  as  muft 
pleafe  every  man  whofe  tafte  is  not  regulated  by  the 
Itandard  of  fafhion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767 
he  was  honoured  by  a  private  converfation  with  the 
king  in  the  hbrary  at  the  queen's  houfe  :  and  two 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  eitablifhment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c  he  was  nominated 
profeffor  of  ancient  literature ;  an  office  merely  ho- 
norary, and  confer! ed  on  him,  as  is  fuppofed^  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  the  prefident. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjefts  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
cxercifed  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fince  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difputes  of  contending  faftions  ;  but  having  feen  with 
indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publifhed  in  1770  a  pamphlet,  intitled  '*  The  Falfe 
Alarm  in  which  he  afferts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the 
expuUion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
equivalent  to  exclufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
the  fubverlion  of  the  conftitution  was  to  be  feared  from 
an  aft  warranted  by  ufage,  which  is  the  law  of  par- 
liament. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  this  publication,  it  unqueftionably  con- 
tains much  wit  and  much  argument,  expreffed  in  the 
author's  beR  ftyle  of  compofition  ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nefday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Thurfday 
night,  when  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  co- 
ming from  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1771  he  pub- 
Hfhed  another  political  pamphlet,  intitled,  Thoughts 
on  the  late  tranfadions  refpefting  Falkland's  fflands;" 
in  which  he  attacked  Junius  :  an.l  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted  himfelf  witlvthe  thought  of  having  deRroyed 
that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly  furpaffed  in  ner- 
vous language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
moft  cojifiderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Idands 
of  Scotland,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extenfive  philofophical 
views  of  fociety,  ingenious  fcntiments,  and  Hvely  de- 
fcrlption,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Offian.  For  the  degree  of 
oiFence  that  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  fufficient  reafon  :  if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be.  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
du£l  of  their  editor  than  to  the  vwilence  of  Johnfon. 
In  1774,  the  parliament  being  diflblved,  he  addrefTed 
to  the  cledlors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  intitled 
•*  The  Patriot of  which  the  defign  was  to  guard 


them  from  impofition,  and 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm. 
**  Taxation  no  tyranny  ;  in 
aod  addrels  of  the  American  Congrcls."  In 

z 


teach  them  to  diflinguifh 
In  1775  he  publifhed 
anfwer  to  the  refolutions 
this 
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performance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays,  Jofinfon. 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex- 
preffion  for  which  on  other  occafions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  fingular  criticifm.  To  the  affumed 
principle  upon  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
refts  many  have  objeded,  and  perhaps  their  objec- 
tions are  well  founded  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  the  Supreme  Power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubjefts  fuch  contribu- 
tions  as  are  necefTary  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 
profperity,"  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  taflc  to 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Britifli  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans. As  to  the  expre^on  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  thac  a  controvertift 
ought  not  to  ftrike  foft  in  battle,"  muR  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  as  well  as  moft 
corred  pieces  of  compofition  that  ever  fell  from  the- 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  effays  drew  upon  him  nu- 
merous attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  '*  A  letter  addreffed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occafioned  by  his  political  pub- 
lications," gave  him  great  uneafmefs,  the  contrary  is 
manifeft,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  colleded  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 
*•  Political  Trads  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler.'* 
In  1 765  Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boaft  of  it,  be  was  highly  ' 
gratitied.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a- 
very  extras) rdinary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dp  William 
Dodd,  a  clergyman,  under  fentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  intereit  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  of  the  moft 
energetic  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen;  the  one 
a  petition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
addrefs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfellers  in  London  having  deter- 
mined to  publiRi  a  body  of  Englifh  poetry,  Johnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a  charafter  of  the  works  of  each.  This  tafk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  muft  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publifhed  in  ten  fmall  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  firR  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  178 1.  While  the  world  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  ftupendous  powers  of  that 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy  two,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  a 
work  which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much' 
learning  ;  there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  refentment  were  foRered,  and  whence  attacks  of 
different  forts  iffued  againR  him.  Thefe  gave  him  not 
the  fmalleft  dillurbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble, 
though  fhrill,  outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid — 

Sir,  I  confidered  myfelf  as  entruRed  with  a  certain  ■ 
portion  of  truth;    1  have  given  my  opinion  fincerely  5 
let  them  fhow  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

He  had  hardly  begun  10  reap  the  laurels  gained  hj: 
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ihls  performance,  when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr 
Thrale,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  moll  com- 
fortable hours  of  his  Hfe ;  but  it  abated  not  in  John- 
fon  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  his  friend 
had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  liimfelf  bound 
to  cherifli,  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale's  vil- 
la, were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 
on  Monday  and  protracted  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life  ;  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and 
lefs  frequent,  and  he  ftudioufly  avoided  the  mention  of 
the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  fays 
•indeed,  that  *'  it  giew  extremely  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  when  the  mailer 
of  it  was  no  more  ;  becaufe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 
houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  her  to  fee." 
The  perfon  whom  fhe  thought  it  moil  neceffary  for  her 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  gueffed  at  without  any  fuperior 
ftiare  of  fagacity  ;  and  if  thefe  were  the  vifits  which 
Johnfcn  could  not  bear,  we  are  fo  fat  from  thinking  his 
diflikes  caprlciousj  though  they  may  have  been  per- 
plexing, that  if  he  had  afted  otherwife,  we  fhould 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  "  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  him  but  with  rt  fpeft  or  benignity." 

About  the  middle  of  June  i783  his  conftltution 
fuftained  a  feverer  fhock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
■by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy;  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  fleep,  and  rendered 
■him  for  a  fliorttlme  fpeechlefs.  As  ufual,  his  recourfe 
under  this  afflidllon  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was 
<onftant,  fincere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer  firft  in  Englifh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af- 
terwards in  Greek  ;  but  fucceeded  only  in  the  laft;  at- 
tempt; immediately  after  which  he  vi'as  again  deprived 
of  the  power  of  articulation.  From  this  alarming  at- 
tack he  recovered  with  wonderful  quicknefs,  but  it 
left  behind  it  fome  prcfages  of  an  hydropic  affeftion  ; 
and  he  was  foon  afterwards  feized  with  a  fpafmodic 
afthma  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  great  pal.n,  while  his  dropfy  increafed  not- 
withflanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  moft  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
iuch  an  interval  of  eafe  as  enable.d  him  in  the  fummer 
J 7 84  to  vifit  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Lichfield,  and 
Afhbourne  in  Derbyfhire.  The  Romifh  religion  be- 
ing introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  converfation 
■when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon 
faid,  "If  you  join  the  papifts  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  flriftly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 
No  reafoning  papift  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
fuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous 
difpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
would  be  a  papift  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough  ; 
but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  fliall  ne- 
'ver  be  a  papift  unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
of  which  I  have  very  great  terror." 

His  conRant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  aftonlflied  all  who  had  accefs  to  know  the  piety  of  his 
cxiiid  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  Attempts  have  beea 
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made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways  ;  but  doubtlefs  Johnfd 
that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  Olla  Po- 
drida,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adorns 
a  high  flation  in  the  church  of  England.  "  That  he 
fhould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with  which. 
Providence  had  bleffed  him,  was  impolTible.  He  felt 
his  own  powers ;  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
ving performed  ;  and  he  faw  ^how  little,  comparaiively 
fpeaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfior» 
on  the  near  profped  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  me- 
lancholy, which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  mercy."  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
diftance.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed  ;  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December  1784,  full  of  refignatlon,  ftrengthened  by 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

For  a  juft  characler  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af- 
ford not  room:  we  muft  therefore  content  ourfelvps  with 
laying  before  our  readers  a  very  (hort  fl'tetch.  His  ftaturc 
was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  ftrength  was  more 
than  common,  and  his  aftivity  in  early  life  had  been 
greater  than  fuch  a  form  gave  reafon  to  expeft  :  but 
he  was  fubjeft  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulfive  kind, 
refembling  the  diftemper  called  St  Vitus's  dance ;  and 
he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  fown  in  his  con- 
ftltution, that  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  he  declared 
that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  pafTed  one  day 
wholly  free  from  pain.  He  poffeffed  very  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  underftanding  ;  which  were  much  cuU 
tivated  by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  meditation  and 
refle£lion.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
ment keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra- 
pidity, retained  with  wonderful  exadlnefs  what  he  fo 
eafily  colledled,  and  pofTeffed  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcattered  h^nts  on  any  fu  )jc6l 
which  he  had  gathered  from  difterent  books.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  &xijftngle  department  of 
literature  ;  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own  expreffions, 
he  brought  more  mind  to  every  fubjeft,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occafions, 
than  any  other  man  that  could  be  eafily  nanied. 
Though  prone  to  fuperftition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
fpefts  fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarih  faid, 
while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  bible,  he  feemed  de- 
termined to  believe  nothing  but  the  bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interefts  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pro- 
fanencfs  of  every  kind  was  abaflied  in  his  prefence. 
The  fame  energy  which  was  difplayed  in  his  literary 
produdlions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfation, 
which  was  various,  ftriking,  and  inftruftive  :  like  the 
fage  in  RalTelas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watdied  his 
lips  ;  he  leafoned,  and  conviftion  clofed  his  periods  : 
when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft;  fbpl.ifl  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation  ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  veracity  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
moft  folemn  occafions,  was  ftrift  even  to  feverity  :  he 
fcoraed  to  embelliih  a  ftory  with  fiflitious  circum- 
ftances  ;  for  what  is  not  a  reprefentation  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.   As  his 
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ifton.  purfe  and  his  houfe  were  ever  open  to  the  Indigent,  fo 
was  his  heart  tender  to  thofe  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
impreflion.  He  had  a  roHghnefs  In  his  manner  which 
fubdued  the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek:  but  it  was  only 
in  his  manner  ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  John- 
fon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  his  works  will 
be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written  fhali  be  under- 
ilood. 

JOHNSTON,  or  Jqhnson  (John),  a  learned  divine, 
born  in  1662.  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and 
preached  a  noted  fermon  at  Feverfhara  on  the  occafion, 
from  the  words,  **  Remember  Lot's  wife  wherein  he 
fet  forth  the  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindi- 
cated the  liturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He 
publifhed  The  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  and  j{  Col- 
ledion  of  Ecclejiajltcal  Law  as  a  continuation  of  It ; 
but  catching  the  infedlion  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverel, 
he,  OS  the  acceflion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable  thoughts 
of  the  Proteftant  fucceflion,,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
ufual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  profecuted,  howe- 
ver, he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ;  and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725. 

Johnston  (Dr  Arthur),  was  born  at  Caflcleben, 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  and  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  be  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  In  that  univerfity. 
The  ftudy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  In  that  fcience,  he  tra- 
velled Into  foreign  parts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence  was  Padua,  In 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  161  o,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verfes 
In  the  advocate's  library  In  Edinburgh.  After  lea- 
ving Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and 
over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and  o- 
ther  countries ;  and  at  length  fettled  in  France  ;  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  13  children. 
After  24  years  abfence,  he  returned  Into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  Council  Books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  Doctor  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 
blfhop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun- 
cil :  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 
tance began  between  the  doftorand  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  **  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poc- 
tica ;"  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  doftor 
printed  a  fpeclmen  of  his  Pfalms  at  London,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  his  lordfhip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfedl  the  whole,  which  took  him 
tip  four  years  ;  and  the  firft  edition  complete  was 
publifhed  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the 
the  fame  year.  In  1641,  Dr.  Johnfton  being  at  Ox- 
ford, on  a  vlfit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days.  In  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  with- 
out  having  feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  fo  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the 
«lace  where  he  died  j  which  gave  occafioa  to  the  fol- 
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lowing  lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  In  his 
Sufpiria  on  the  Doftor's  death  : 

Scotia  moefta,  dole,  tanti  viduata  ftpulchro  1 
Vatis ;  is  Aiigligenis  contigit  altus  honos. 

In  what  year  Dr.  Johnfton  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  kind  does  not  appear;  It  Is  moft  hkely  that  the 
archbifhop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in- 
to England  In  1633,  at  which  time  he  tranflated  So- 
lomon's Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at 
Middleburgh,  1642  ;  London,  1657  ;  Cambridge, . .. 
Amfterdam,  1 706 ;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lau- 
der, 1739  ;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  claflics, 
at  London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  auditor  Ben- 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty,  and  pre- 
fixed to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnfton,  with 
the  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  labour- 
ed comparlfon  between  the  two  tranflations  of  Bucha^- 
nan  and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  In  Englifh, , 
In  8vo,  Intituled,  "  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  Dr 
♦«  Johnfton's  Pfalms,  &c."  and  "  A  Conclufion  to  it.'* 
His  tranflations  of  the  Te  Dcum,  Creed,  Decalogue*, 
&c.  were  fubjoined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other  poetical 
works  are  his  Epigrams;  his  Parerga;  and  his  Mufg 
^ngUca,  or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  perfons  of  rank 
In  church  and  ftate  at  thdt  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
In  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  parifties,  and  is  pkafantly  fitua- 
ted  OH  the  river  Yonne,  In  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat; 
47.  56. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  workmg  in  wood,  or  of  fit- 
ting various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  Is  called 
by  the  French  menuifcrie,  "  fmall  work,"  to  diftinguifii 
it  from  carpentery,  which  is  employed  about  large  and 
lefs  curious  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  junfture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  arc 
called  by  anatomlfts  articulations.  Sec  Anatomy, 
n<>  2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  praftice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur* 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture-mafter  fliows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this ;  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  In- 
ftances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  In  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clark,  and  famous  for  ii  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clerk  the pojlure* 
majler.  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,,  of  which  nobody 
before  had  ever  thought  It  pollible  to  alter  the  pofi-* 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  hia 
whole  body;  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortlons,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure :  but,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  fi- 
gure and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftor- 
tlon  about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  fignlfies  a  fettle-i 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a  woman  in 
confideratlon  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE  (John  Sire  dc),  an  eminent  French 
ftatefman  of  the  13th  century^  who  was  fenefchel  oe 
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Jbinv'ille  iilgK-ftevvard  of  Champagne,  and  one  of  tht  prindpal 
lords  in  the  court  of  Lavis  IX.  He  attended  that 
'  •  monarch  in  all  his  expedition?  ;  and  had  fo  much  con- 
fidence placed  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  juftice  in  the 
palace  were  referred  to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  un- 
dertook nothing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
him.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French, 
which  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  piece  ;  and 
died  about  the  year  1318.  The  bed  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  folio,  with  learned  re- 
marks, 

JoiNViLLE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  oT 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty, and  a  lage  magnificent  caRle.  It  is  fiiuated  on 
the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5   10.  N.  Lat.  4H.  20. 

JOISTS,  or  JoYSTS,  in  archite£lure,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummcrs,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JOKES.    See  Jesting. 

Iqlaia,  a  feftival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  called 
Heracleia.  It  was  inliituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  lolas,  who  afiilted  him  in  conquering 
the  hydra,    lit  continued  during  feveral  days,  on  the 

'firft  of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The 
next  day  horfe-races  and  athletic  exercifes  were  exhi- 

ibited.  The  following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftling, 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  ge- 

.nerally  ufed  at  funeral  foleranitics.    They  were  forae- 

i times  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place 
where  the  exercifes  were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion  ; 
where  there  were  to  be  ften  the  monument  of  Amphi- 
tryon and  the  cenotaph  of  lolas,  who  was  buried  in 
Sardinia.    Thefe  monuments  were  ftrewed  with  gar- 

jjands  and  flowers  on  the  day  of  the  fellival. 

loLAs  or  loLAOs,  (fab.  hift. )  a  fon  of  Iphiclus  king 

'Of  Theffaly,  who  afiifled  Hercules  in  conquering  the 
Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the 
heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  requed  of  his  friend  Hercules,  Some  time  after- 
wards lolas  afiifted  the  HERACLtDi^;  againft  Euryf- 
theus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  lolas  had  a  monument  in  Boeotia 
and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind  them- 
felves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  confidering 
the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  fritndfhip  According 

-to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  lolas  died  and  was  buried 
in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fettlement 

.^t  the  head  of  the  fons  of  Hercules  by  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Thefpius. 

JOLI,  or  JoLY,  (Claudius),  a  worthy  parilh-prieft, 
and  an  excellent  fcholar,  defcended  from  a  family  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  piety  ;  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1607.  He  applied  himftlf  firll  to  the  law,  and  plead- 
ed for  fome  time  at  the  bari  but  inclining  afterwards 
to  the  church,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  in  1631 
obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  difchar- 
ged  \vith  an  exaflnefs  beyond  all  example  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Difcovering  at  the  fame  time  occafionally  a  ca- 
pacity for  llate-affairs,  the  duke  de  Long«eville,  the 
French  plenipotentiary  for  negodating  a  general  peace, 
.took  Joly  with  him  to  Munller,  where  he  proved  a 
good  affiftant.  On  his  return,  he  refuraed  his  former 
^employments  with  his  ufual  jzeal.    In  1671  lie  was 
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made  precentor  In  his  church ;  and  feveral  times  of- 
ficial of  Paris,  without  his  feeking  ;  always  beha- 
ving, as  an  ecclefiaftical  magillrate,  with  perfeft  in- 
tegrity, and  teftifying  a  fincere  love  for  juftice.  He 
died  in  1700,  and  left  many  works;  in  which,  as  in  as 
many  mirrors,  histrtie  charafter  fully  appears. 

JoLi  (Guy),  king's  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and 
Tyndlc  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
attached  himfelffor  a  long  time  to  cardinal  de  Retz  irj 
the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Befide  other  trafts,  he  wrote 
Memoirs  from  1648  to  1665,  including  thofe  of  Cardi- 
nal dr  Retz  ;  a  tranflation  of  which  into  Englifh  wa« 
publilhed  in  1755. 

JOLLOXOCHlTL,  or  Flower  or  the  Heart, 
in  botany  ;  a  large  beautiful  flower  growing  in  Mexi- 
co ;  where  it  is  not  lefs  efteemt  d  for  its  beauty  than 
for  its  odour,  which  is  fo  powerful,  thnt  a  fingle 
flower  is  iufficient  to  fill  a  whole  houfe  with  the  moft 
pleafing  fragrance.  It  has  many  petals  which  are 
glutinous,  externally  white,  internally  reddifli  or  yel- 
lowifh,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the 
flower  is  open  and  its  petals  are  expanded,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftar,  but  when  fliut  it  refembles  in  fome 
meafure  a  hea.t,  from  whence  its  name  arofe.  The  tree 
which  bears  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  its  leaves  are  long 
and  rough. 

ION,  (fab.  hift.),  a  Ton  of  Xuthus  and  Creufa 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  HeHce,  the 
daughter  of  Selinus  king  ofiEgi^le.  He  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  built  a  city,  which 
he  called  Helice  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  fubjefts  front 
him  received  the  name  of  lonians,  and  the  country  that 
o£  Ionia.    See  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  8 2d  Olympiad,  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  Hs 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommended  by  Arifto- 
phanes  and  Athenasus,  &c. 

ION  A,  JoN  A,  or  IcoLMKiLL,  onc  of  the  Hebrides 
a  fmall,  but  celebrated  iflnnd,  once  th?  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  exprefles  it),  whence 
favage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  bleflings  of  religion."  The 
name  lona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifyin^ 
a  dove,  in  allufion  to  its  patron  Columba,  who  landed 
here  in  565.  See  Coluiviba. — It  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
feat  of  the  druids  before  his  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irifti  was  Inis  Drunijh,  or  the  "  Druid  Ifland."  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  obfervance  of  Eafter  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Tcolumb  cill  or  Columb's  cell,^ 
now  IcolmkiU.  The  Danes  diflodged  the  monks  in  the 
9th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  here. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parifh  of  Rofs  In 
Mull,  is  three  miles  lon^f,  and  one  broad  :  the  eaft  fide 
is  moilly  flat  ;  the  middle  rifcs  into  fmall  hills  ;  and 
the  weft  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky  :  the  whole  form- 
ing a  fingular  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility.  There  is 
in  the  ifland  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  cort- 
fifting  of  about  60  mean  houfes  Near  the  town  ia 
the  bay  of  Martyrs  flain  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
clofure.i  bounded  by  a  ftone  dyke  and  called  Clachnan 
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Drutnach,  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the  Druida,  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-people.  Beyond 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of  Auftin  cano- 
neffes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  faid  to  be  founded 
by  Golumba :  the  church  was  58  feet  by  20,  and  the 
eaft  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs  with  Iter 
figure  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  infcrip- 
tion  on  the  ledge  :  I/ic  jacet  domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ter- 
leti  Jiliat  quondam  priorljfa  de  Jona.,  qua  oUit  an^o  m°  d° 
xi"'"  ejus  an'tmatn  Alt'iffmo  commendamus :  and  another 
infcribed.  Hie  jacet  Mariota  jilia  yohan  :  Lauchlatn  do' 

mini  de   A  broad  paved  way  leads  hence  to  the 

cathedral ;  and  cn  this  way  is  a  large  handfome  crofs 
called  Macleane^s,  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demolifhcd  here  at   the  Reformation. 
Rellig  Ouran,  or  the  burying-place  of  Oran,  is  the 
large  inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  ifles,  and  their  defcendants,  were  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.    The  dean  of  the  ifles,  who 
travelled  over  them  1549,  and  whofe  account  has 
been  copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publiflied  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels 
(or  "tombes  of  ftain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  flain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
ane  of  the  tombes,"  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monarches,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Macbeth,  1 6  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin),  was  infcribed.  Tumulus  regum  Scotia. 
The  next  was  infcribed.  Tumulus  regum  Hiberniie,  and 
contained  four  Irifh  monarchs :  and  the  3d  infcribed, 
Tumidus  regum  Nornvegia,  contained  eight  Norwegian 
princes  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides,  while  they  were 
fubjfA  to  the  crown  of  Norway.    Boetius  fays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place,  of 
his  fuccelTors,  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.    All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difcover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  infcrlp- 
tions  loft.    Thefe  were  called  jfornaire  nan  righ  or 
"  the  ridge  of  the  kings."    Among  thefe  ftones  are 
to  be  feen  only  thefe  two  infcriptions  in  the  GaeUc  or 
Frfe  language   and  ancient  Trifti   charafters :  Cros 
Domhail fat^qfichi  i.  e.  "  the  crofs  of  Donald  Long- 
flianks"  and  that  of  Urchvine  0  Guin  ;  and  another  in- 
fcribed Hie  jacent  quatuor  prior es  de  Hy,  'Johannes,  Hu- 
genltis,  Patricius,  in  decretis  oHjh  bacularius,  qui  ohiit 
an.  Dom.  milles^'^'^  quingentefmo.    Above  300  infcrip- 
tions weie  colle6led  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  1688, 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loft 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.    The  place  is  in  a  man- 
ner filled  with  grave-ftones,  but  fo  over-grown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  ptefent  to  be  feen,  far 
lefs  any  infcriptions  read.    Here  alfo  ftands  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  firft  bulding  begun  by  Columba,  which 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fufFer  to  ftand  till  fome  hu- 
man vldini  was  buried  alive ;  for  which  fervice  Oran 
offered  himfelf,  and  his  red  grave-ftone  is  near  the 
door.    In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north- weft  of  the  door  is  the  pedeftal  of  a 
crofs :  on  it  are  certain  ftones  that  feem  to  have  been 
the  fuports  of  a  tomb.    Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  I. 


They  are  called  Clacha-lrath  ;  for  it  is  thsught  that  the 
braih,  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe-  ' 
deftal  on  which  they  ftand  is  worn  through.  Origi- 
'  nally  (fays  Mr  Sacheverel)  here  were  three  noble  globes 
of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  croffes  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.    The  prefent 
ftones  are  probably  fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 
The  precind  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,.  and  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fandkuary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not 
to  flielter  indifcriminately  every  offender,  as  was  th& 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries  ;  for 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  ;  and  only 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finner, 
was  fliielded  from  the  inftant  ftroke  of  rigorous  ju- 
ftice.    A  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  ftands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,    ii5  ^feet 
long  by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet:  the  pillars  of 
the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  fcripture 
and  other  hiftories ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs, 
of  two  abbots  and  a  knight.    A  fragment  remains  of 
the  altar-ftone  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey. 
This  church  is  afcribed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century; 
but  the  prefent  ftrufture  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that 
age.    Moft  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from 
the  Nun's  ifland  in  the  Sound.    Two  parallel  walls  of 
a  covered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach 
from  the  fouth-caft  corner  to  the  fea.    In  the  church- 
yard is  a  fine  crofs  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  1 4  feet 
high,  22  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.    Near  the  fouth- 
eaft  end  is  Mary's  chapel.    The  monaftery  is  behind 
the  chapel ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloifters  re- 
mains, and  fome  facred  black  ftones  in  a  corner,  on 
which  contracts  and  alliances  were  made,  and  oathsi 
fworn.    Eaft  of  it  was  the  abbot's  gardens  and  of- 
fices.   North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bifliop  of  the 
ifles  after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.    This  fee 
was  endowed  with  1 3  iflands ;  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.    The  title 
of  Soder,  which  fome  explained  Soter,  ^ulxp  "  the  name 
of  Chrift,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,"  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  diftinftion  of  the  diocefe  into  the  north- 
ern iflands  or  Nordcreys  (/.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ad- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereysj 
which  laft  being  the  moft  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaftic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 
Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  the 
ifland  was  governed  by  an  abbot- prefljyter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bifliops.  The  place  where  Columba  landed 
is  a  pebbly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  reprefents 
the  form  of  his  fliip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  circle  of 
ftones  called  Cnoc-nar-aimgeal,  or  the  hill  of  angels," 
with  whom  the  faint  held  conference  ;  and  on  Michael- 
mas day  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes  round  it, 
a  remain  of  the  cuftom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be 
bleffed,  Ip  former  times,  this  ifland  was  the  place 
where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old 
manuCcripts  were  kept.  Of  thefe  moft  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deftroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  many, 
it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay 
in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may  ftill  be 
recovered.    This  once  illuftriops  fjeat  of  learning  and 
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piety  has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  no  |temple  for 

worfbip,  no  inftruftor  in  religion,  unlefa  vifited  by  the 
parifh  miiiifler  from  anoth(|^  ifland. 

JONAH,  or  Prophecy  of  JonjUJ,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teilament  ;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo- 
nah (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  pro- 
phecy the  dellruclion  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of 
their  wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  inttead  of  obey- 
ing the  divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarfliifh ;  when, 
a  tempeft  arifing,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea: 
he  was  fwallowed  by  a  great  fifh;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  caft  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenlible  of  his  paft  danger  and  fur- 
prifing  deliverance,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  j<iurney 
and  cmbafly  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving 
at  Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Affyria,  he,  according 
to  his  commiffion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mif- 
carriages,  and  proclaimed  their  fudden  overthrow ;  up- 
on which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fading,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven- 
gear>ce,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  ;  where  God,  by  a  mi- 
racle, condtfcended  to  fhow  him  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  his  difcontent, 

JONAS  ( Jurtus),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  at  North 
Haufen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  X*u- 
ther's  mod  zealons  difciples.  He  contraded  a  rtri£t 
friendfhip  with  Melanfthon  ;  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  Wittemburg,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the 
univerfity  of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  other  works  ;  and  died 
in  1555. 

Jonas  ( Arnagrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the  fciences,  and  parti- 
cularly in  aftronomy.  He  was  coadjutor  to  Gundebran 
de  Thorlac,  bifhop  of  Hola,  in  Iceland.  He  refufed 
that  bifhopric,  after  the  death  of  Gundebran ;  and  died 
in  1649.  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  principal  of 
which  are.  Idea  vera  Maglflratdsy  and  his  hiftory  and 
defcriptlon  of  Iceland. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  fa- 
cred  hiftory  for  his  valour,  and  his  friendfhip  for  Da- 
vid againft  the  intereft  of  his  own  houfe.  Slain  in 
battle  1055  B.  C. 

Jonathan  Maccabaus,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renown- 
ed general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Sy- 
rian general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept 
a  peace  ;  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards 
Apollonius,  that  prince's  general ;  but,  being  enfnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C. 

JONES  (Inigo),  a  celebrated  Englifh  architeft, 
was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  1572.  He  was  at  firft  put  apprentice  to  a 
joiner  ;  but  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  inclina- 
tion to  drawing  or  defigning,  and  was  particularly  ta- 
ken notice  of  for  his  fl<ill  in  landfcape- painting.  This 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with  a 
handfonie  allowance  in  order  to  perfeA  himfelf  in  that 
branch.  He  was  no  fooner  at  Rome,  than  he  found 
himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere  :  he  felt  that  nature  had 
not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  defign  pa- 
laces. He  dropt  the  pencil  and  conceived  Whitehall, 
in,  the  ftate  of  Venice  he  faw  the  works  of  Palladioj 


and  learned  how  beautiful  tafte  may  be  exerted  on  a 
lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  empire.  How  his 
abilities  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  a  fpot  where  they 
certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  a6l,  we  are  not  told, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  cutious  part  of 
his  hiftory  \  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  ftrength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chrillian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architedi  ;  but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  queen  Ann  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chiteft  to  Scotland.  He  ferved  prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion.  On  the  death; 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  leaft  all  his  lamented 
qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  alfilted  by  ripcnefs  of  judgment,  perfeded 
his  taltc.  To  the  interval  between  thefe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  afiign  thofe  buildings  of  Inigo, 
which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  npon  theba- 
ftard  ftyle,  which  one  may  call  king  James's  gothic.  I- 
nigo's  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  gothic,  but  have 
a  littlenefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  Ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  tafte  was  encumber- 
ed, and  which  he  ftiook  off"  in  his  grander  deiigns  The 
furveyor's  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  architeflure  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  difintereftednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  ia 
debt ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mafter  to  imitate  his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears, 
were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  very  unwor- 
thy of  his  genius  :  king  James  fet  him  upon  difcover- 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  ofStone- 
henge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanized  ;  confequently, 
his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with 
that  mafs  of  barbarous  clurafinefs,  made  him  conclude 
it  a  Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's ;  but  which, 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  JLaud, 
then  biOiop  of  London,  laid  the  firft  Itone,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  reftoiation  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firft  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por- 
tico, magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winchefter,  thrufting  a 
fcreen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  taHe  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc^ 
cefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  has  none  of  the  charaiteriftics  of  that  archi- 
tedture.  The  cloyfter  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erefting  of 
the  Banqueting-houfe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  16 19,  and  finifhed  ia  two  years — a 
fmall  part  ©f  the  pile  defigned  for  the  place  of  our 
kings  ;  but  fo  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  llands  a  mo- 
del of  the  moft  pure  and  beautiful  tafte.  Several  plate* 
of  the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ^ 
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but  Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finiflied  defign.  The 
four  great  ftieets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene- 
ral hints  }  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and 
talle  as  the  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  fo  much  fame- 
nefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays  Mr  Wal- 
pole), in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  thecon- 
.firmation  of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
/cene  that  paffed  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ban- 
iqueting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where 
.-a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  prince.  The  chapel  is  ftill  in  be- 
ing The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  eredled  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
ftairs. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued 
in  his  pofts  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as 
furveyor  was  8  s.  4  d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance -of 
46  1.  a-year  for  houfe-rent,  befides  a  clerk,  and  inci- 
dental expences.  What  greater  rewards  he  had,  are 
not  upon  record. 

During  the  profperous  ftate  of  the  king's  affairs,,  the 
pleafures  of  rhe  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tafte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  archi- 
teAure,  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufe- 
tnents.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
feftivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  (hows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  moft  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  laureat ;  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofco  compofed  the  fymphonies  ;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  thofe  entertainments,  called 
mafques;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Denmark. 
Xiord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for  thefe 
folcmnities,  by  Inigo's  own  hand,  confifting  of  habits, 
maflfs,  fcenes,  &c.  The  harmony  of  thefe  mafks  was 
a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out  between 
the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben  ;  in  which,  whoever 
was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon  took 
care  to  be  moft  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcarce  ;  Sur- 
geon's hall  is  one  of  his  beft  works.  One  of  the  moft 
admired  is  the  Arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the 
Church  :  "  Two  ftruftures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of 
which  I  want  tafte  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade 
there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  the  pilafters  are  as  ar- 
rant and  homely  ftripes  as  any  plafterer  would  make. 
The  barn- roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  ftrikes 
my  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as 
it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  defeft  is  not  in  the  architeft,  but 
in  the  order. — Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  build- 
ing ?  Would  the  Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for 
a  temple  I"  The  expence  of  building  that  church  was 
4500 1. 

Ambrefbury  in  Wiltlhire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
.executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb  Jones  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilafters 
as  in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln's- Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  Angula- 
rity. In  161 8  a  fpecial  commiffion  was  iffued  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worceftcr»  Pembroke, 
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Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformi- 
ty, Lincoln's- Inn  Fields,  as  it  ftiall  be  drawn  by  way 
of  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  Angularity,  as  to  be  of  t,he  exaft 
dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids :  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  Keep  at  Ken- 
nelworth  Caftle  was  erefted  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  (hape  of  St  Laurence's 
gridiron. 

Colefhill  in  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Pleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent, 
were  Jones's.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Caftle  Afti- 
by,  and  finifiied  one  front  :  but  the  civil  war  interrup- 
ted his  progrtfs  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire.  Shaftfbury-houfe,  now  the  London  Lying- 
in  hofpital,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Alderfgate-ftreet,  is  a 
beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Henley  in  Hampfhire,  is  entirely  of  this 
matter.  It  is  not  a  large  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the 
beft  proofs  of  his  tafte.  The  hall,  which  opens  to  a 
fraall  veftibule  with  a  cupola,  and  the  ftair-cafe  ad- 
joining, are  beautiful  models  of  the  pureft  and  moft 
claffic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beaufort-garden  at 
Chelfea,  defigned  by  Jones,  was  purchafed  by  lord 
Burlington,  and  tranfported  to  Chifwick.  He.  drew 
a  plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket ;  but  not  that 
wretched  hovel  that  ftands  there  at  prefent.  One  of 
the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  Queen's  houfe 
at  Greenwich.  The  firft  idea  of  the  hofpital  is  faid 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  fcholar  Webb,  from  his 
jpapers. 

Inigo  tafted  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafter.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  :  in 
1646,  he  paid  545  I.  for  his  delinquency  and  feque- 
ftration.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is 
uncertain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  mafon  buried  their 
joint  ftock  in  Scotland-yard ;  but  an  order  being  pub- 
lifhed  to  encourage  the  informers  of  fuch  concealments, 
and  four  perfons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  where  the 
money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lam- 
beth-marfh.  Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651.  Several 
of  his  defigns  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr 
Cohn  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ifaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS. 
fome  curious  notes  on  Palladio's  architecture,  which 
are*inferted  in  an  edition  of  Palladio  publifhed  in  17 14. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Afia  minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  JEolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  ./Egean  and  Ica- 
rian  feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  lonians 
or  fubjefts  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  12  fmall 
ftates  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Thefe  1 2  ftates  were  Priene, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenas,  Ephefus,  Lebedos, 
Teos,  Phocjea,  Erythrx,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium  from  the  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of 
Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  their 
freedom  and  independence,  they  were  made  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croefus.  The  Athenians 
aflifted  them  to  ftiake  off  the  flavery  of  the  Afiatic 
monarchs}  but  they  foon  forgot  their  duty  and  rela- 
Qjl  z  tioa 
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tion  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
I  Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reftored  to  their  ori- 
ginal independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  diftator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al- 
ways celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

IONIC  ORDER.    See  Architecture,  n045:. 

Ionic  DialeSt  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  fpcaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

Ionic  SeS  was  the  firft  of  the  ancient  fefts  of  phi- 
lofophers ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
The  founder  of  this  fe£l  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to 
affume  the  appellation'of  Ionic  :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Mi- 
letus J  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to  Athens,  where  Socra- 
tes was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguifhing  tenet 
of  this  fed,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things. 

IONIUM  MARE,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  iEgean  fea  which  lies 
on  the  coafts  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  lo- 
nittt  and  not  the  Ionian  Sea.  According  to  fome  au- 
thors, the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  lo,  who 
fwam  acrofs  there  after  (he  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  Jon  QUE,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  ftiip,  very  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe 
vefTels  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats;  and 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  architefture  ufed  by  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JONSTON  (John),  a  learned  Polifli  naturaliR  and 
pbyfician,  born  in  1603.  He  travelled  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  procured  efteem  every  where  by  his  know- 
ledge; afterward  he  bought  the  eftate  of  Ziebesdorf 
in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz  in  Silefia,  where  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  wrote  a  natural  hiftory  of 
birds,  fifli,  quadrupeds,  infefts,  ferpcnts,  and  dragons, 
in  folio  ;  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  fefti- 
■vals,  a  thaumatography,  and  fome  poems.  He  died 
in  1675. 

JOPPA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Paleftine,  lying  fouth 
of  Csefarea  ;  and  anciently  the  only  port  ta  Jerufalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2  Chr.  ii.  16.)  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
Japhoy  afterwards  moulded  into  j^oppa ;  and  the  very 
heathen  geographers  fpeak  of  it  as  built  before  the 
flood.  It  is  now  called  Jaffay  fomewhat  nearer  to  its 
firft  appellation,  and  isbut  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition. 

JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concurs  to  form  the  term  Jordan.    See  Dan. 

JORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  early 
a  difciple  of  Jofeph  Ribera  ;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  afliiled  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of  his  piftures  being  feen  by  Charles  H.  king  of 
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Spain,  he  €n gaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurlal ;  in  J 
which  taflc  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  painter. 
The  king  (bowed  him  a  pifture  of  Baffani,  exprefling  ^ 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion  :  Luca 
painted  one  fo  exadly  in  Baffani's  manner,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mafter ;  and  for  this 
fervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  feveral  ho- 
nourable and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  In  Spain,  gave  him  ftill  greater  reputa- 
tion when  he  returned  to  Naples  ;  fo  that  though  be 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
eager  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano ;  and  his 
generofity  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches  ;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died.  In  1705. 

JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
painters  of  the  Flemiftx  fchool,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from 
Adam  Van  Ort,  whofe  daughter  he  married  ;  which 
connexion  hindered  him  from  gratifying  his  incllnatioii 
of  vifiting  Italy.  He  improved  moft  under  Rubens  j 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew  his  belt 
principles :  his  tafte  dired'ed  him  to  large  pieces  ;  and 
his  manner  was  ftrong,  true,  and  fweet.  A  great 
number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by  him  are  preferved 
in  the  churches  In  the  Netherlands,  which  maintain 
the  reputation  of  this  artift.    He  died  in  1678. 

JORTIN  (John),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Englifti  clergyman,  was  born  in  Huntlngdonfhire,  a- 
bout  the  year  170 1.  Having  fome  private  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  difpoficion  that  could 
not  folicit  promotion,  he  remained  long  without  pre- 
ferment. In  1738,  lord  Winchefter  gave  him  the  li- 
ving of  Eaftwell  in  Kent ;  but  the  place  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  foon  refigned  It.  Archbifhop 
Herring,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him,  about  the 
year  1 75 1  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  St  Dunftan'« 
in  the  Eaft ;  and  blfliop  Ofbaldifton  In  1762  gave  him 
that  of  Kenfington,  with  a  prebend  In  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, and  made  him  archdeacon  of  London.  His 
temper,  as  well  as  his  afped,  was  rather  morofe  and 
faturnine  ;  but  in  company  that  he  liked,  he  was  at  all 
times  facetious,  yet  ftill  with  a  mixture  of  fal  cenfura 
fuperiorum.  His  fermons  were  .fenfible  and  argumen- 
tative ;  and  would  have  made  more  impreffion  on  his 
hearers,  had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  good  delivery  :  but  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  writer.  His  remarks  on  eccla- 
fiaftlcal  hiftory,  his  fix  differtatlons,  his  life  of  Eraf- 
mus,  and  his  fermons,  were  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.  He 
died  in  the  year  1770. 

JOSEPH,  the  ion  of  Jacob  ;  memorable  for  his 
chaftlty,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  In  1635  B.  C.  aged 
1 10. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defcended 
from  the  high-prlefts,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  Ai  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fedt  of  the  Effenes,  and 
then  to  the  Pharifees ;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  la  a 

journey 
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journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judaea  he  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  Galilaeans.  Being  taken 
prifoner  by  Vefpafian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  wrote 
his  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa- 
vours, and  granted  him  large  penlions.  Befides  the 
above  work,  he  wrote,  i.  Twenty  books  of  Jewifh  an- 
tiquities, which  he  finlfhed  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  agalni  Apptan.  3.  An  elegant  difcourfe  on 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life. 
Thefe  works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conduced  them  through  the  wildernefs,  &c.  died  in 
1424  B.  C.  aged  1 10. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  tranfaftions  of 
the  perfon  whofe  name  It  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  Into  three  parts  :  the  firft  of  which  Is  a  hifto- 
ry of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  T2th  chapter,  is  a  defcrlption  of 
that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes  ; 
and  the  third,  comprifed  In  the  two  laft  chapters,  con- 
tains the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrae- 
lites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  viftorlous  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  17, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  27  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah ;  the  deftroyer  of  Idola- 
try, and  the  reftorer  of  the  true  worfhip,  an  excellent 
maglftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  flain  in  battle, 
6c9  B.  C. 

JOTAPATA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Galilee,  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara  ;  a  very  ftrong 
place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  encom- 
pafled  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
ieen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  dif&culty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  It ;  when  taken.  It 
was  ordered  to  be  razed. 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  counfellor  and  phyficlan 
to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the 
unlverfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valance  In  Dau- 
phlny  in  1530.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Rondelet 
at  Montpelier  ;  and  at  his  death  fucceeded  to  the  re- 
gius  profeirorfhip  of  that  unlverfity,  where  he  had 
given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  ftrengthened 
his  reputation  by  the  leAures  he  read  In  that  capacity, 
as  well  as  by  the  works  he  publifhed.  Henry  III. 
who  paflionately  wifhed  to  have  children,  fent  for  him 
to  Paris,  in  hopes  by  his  afliilance  to  render  his  mar- 
riage fruitful ;  but  he  was  difappolnted,  without  any 
lofs  of  repute  to  Joubert.  Much  offence  was  indeed 
taken  at  a  piece  he  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Vulgar 
errors,  in  which  he  treated  of  virginity  and  generation 
more  plainly  than  had  ever  before  been  done  In  the 
French  language.  But,  though  he  had  promifed 
fomething  more  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  he  was  fo  piqued 
at  the  clamour  raifed  againft  it,  that  the  public  faw  no 
more,  of  fix  parts  promifed,  than  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fecond,  though  they  were  greatly  called  for.  He 
died  In  1582  ;  and  his  fon  Ifaac  traiillated  fome  of  his 
Latin  paradojies  into  Freoch, 
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emperor,  eleded  by  the  Jovian- 


army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  In  363.  T^yl'jjj^j 
He  at  firft  refufed,  faying  he  would  not  command  -^^  * 
idolatrous  foldiers  ;  but,  upon  an  affurance  that  they 
would  embrace  Chrlftianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  Immediately  (hut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for- 
bid their  facrlfices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raifed  him ;  being  fuf- 
focated  In  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  In  364,  the  33d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  See  Cok- 

STANTINOPLE,   n°  67. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  In  Italian  Giovio,  a  celebrated 
hlftorian,  was  born  at  Como  In  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  eldeft  brother  Benediil  Jovlus,  under  whom  he  be- 
came well  fl<illed  in  claffical  learning  ;  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  firft  piece,  De 
pifcibus  Romanis,  which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 
favour  he  fecured  by  his  flatteries.  But,  in  the  foli- 
lowing  reign,  having  difgufted  the  conftable  Montmo.!- 
rcncy,  his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  pehfioners. 
Jovius  did  not  fuff"er  his  fpiritsto  fink  under  his  mif- 
fortune  :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  In  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings  ;  and  having  always 
(howed  great  refpedl  to  the  houfe  of  Medlcis,  on  Avhofe 
pralfes  he  had  expatiated  In  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  Vil.  and  obtained  the  biftroprick  of  Nocera. 
His  principal  piect  is  his  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544.  This  was  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  his  life.  For  he  fornied  the  plan  of  It  In 
the  year  I5'i5  ;  and  continued  upon  It  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  In  1552.  It  Is  printed  in 
three  volumes  folio.  He  Is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning :  he  was  mafter  of  a  bright 
and  polifhed  ftyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervatlons^: 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hlftories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  reglfter,  or  account  of 
what  pafles  daily.    See  Diary. 

Journal,  In  Merchants  Accounts,  Is  a  book  Into 
which  every  particular  article  Is  pofted  out  of  the 
wafte-book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very 
clearly  worded,  and  fairly  cngrofled.  See  Book- 
Keeping. 

Journal,  In  navigation,  a  fort  of  diary,  or  daily 
reglfter  of  the  ftiip's  courfe,  winds,  and  weather ; 
together  with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  ma- 
terial to  be  remarked  in  the  period  of  a  fea- voyage. 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  hours,  terminates  at  noon,  becaufe  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  coi*- 
redled  by  a  folar  obfervation.  The  daily  compadt 
ufually  contains  the  ftate  of  the  weather  ;  the  varia- 
tion, increafe,  or  diminution  ©f  the  wind  ;  and  the 
fuitable  fliiftlng,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended  ;  as  alfo  the  raoft  material  incidents  of  • 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  ftiip  and  her  crevw;  ^ 
together  with  £he  difcovery  of  other  ftiiips  or  fleets, 
land,  ftioals,  breakers,  foundings,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  eflayg,. 
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newrpapers,  he.  as  the  Gray's-Inn  journal,  the  Weft- 
minfter  journal,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feveral  books 
which  come  out  at  ftated  times,  and  give  abftrafts, 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  are  pubKfiied,  and 
the  new  Improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences; 
as  the  journal  de  Sgavans,  Journal  de  Phyftque,  ifSc. 

JOURNEY,  a  trad  of  ground  paffed  over  in  tra- 
velling by  land  ;  properly  as  much  as  may  be  pafTed 
over  in  one  d/.y. 

Management  of  a  Horfe  on  a  Journey.   See  Horse. 

JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the 
day  only  ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  one  who 
works  under  a  mafter,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOUVENET  (John),  a  celebrated  French  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Rouen  in  1644;  where  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter,  bred  him  up  to  the  fame  profeflion : 
but  his  greatetl  improvement  was  confeffedly  derived 
from  the  inftru£tions  of  Nicholas  Pouffin,  and  ftudy- 
ing  the  works  of  that  mafter.  He  acquired  fo  good  a 
knowledge  of  defign,  as  qualified  him  for  employment 
in  feveral  grand  works  in  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Tria- 
non ;  in  many  of  the  churches  and  convents  ;  and  in 
the  hofpital  of  invalids,  where  he  painted  the  twelve 
apoflles,  each  figure  being  14  feet  high.  He  was  e- 
tteemed  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  corre£t  in  his 
defigns,  and  to  have  a  tafte  for  grandeur  in  his  com- 
pofitions:  it  is  obfervcd  of  this  artift,  that  being  de- 
prived of  the  ufe  of  his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  dif- 


order,  he  neverthelefs  continued  to  paint  with  his  left. 
He  died  in  the  year  1717. 

JOY,  In  ethics,  is  that  pafiion  which  is  produced 
by  love,  regarding  its  objedt  as  prefent,  either  imme- 
diately or  in  profpeft,  in  reahty  or  imagination. 
This  paffion  has  been  found  to  increafe  the  perspira- 
tion and  urine  of  human  bodies. 

JOYNERY.    See  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA.,  In  the  materia  medica,  a  Weft- 
Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  principally  two  kinds, 
diftlnguiftied  by  their  colour,  and  brought  from  differ- 
ent places  ;  but  both  pofTeffing  the  fame  virtues,  tho' 
in  a  different  degree.  The  one  Is  afh-coloured  or 
grey,  and  brought  from  Peru  ;  the  other  Is  brown,  and 
is  brought  from  the  Brafils  :  and  thefe  are  indiff'erent- 
ly  fent  into  Europe  under  the  general  name  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  roots  of  two  different  plants:  but,  according  to  o- 
thers,  this  is  a  miftakt  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
one  grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  richer  and  mol- 
fter  foil,  and  is  better  fupplied  with  juices  than  the  o- 
ther.    The  plant  they  belong  to  is  a  fpecies  of  Psy- 

CHOTRIA. 

The  afh-coloured  ipecacuan  is  a  fmall  wrinkled  root, 
bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  ffiort  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep 
circular  fiffures,  quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  corti- 
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in.  The  firft  fort,  the  affi-coloured  or  grey  ipe- 
cacuan, is  that  ufually  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe. 
The  brown  has  been  foraetlmes  obferved,  even  in  a  ' 
fmall  do fe,  to  produce  violent  effedts.  A  third  fort, 
called  the  white  from  its  colour,  has  alfo  been  diftln- 
guiftied.  It  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bitternefs  In  tafte.  This,  though  taken  in  a 
large  dofe,  has  fcarce  any  efFe<ft  at  all.  It  is  fuppofed 
to  belong  to  a  fpecies  of  Viola.  Mr  Geoffroy  calls 
this  fort  haflard  ipecacuan^  and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  Geoff"roy,  Neumann,  Dale, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  us,  that  the  roots  of  a 
kind  of  apocynum  (dogs-bane)  are  too  frequently 
brought  over  inftead  of  it ;  and  Inftances  are  given  of 
ill  confequences  following  from  the  ufe  of  it.  But  if 
the  marks  above  laid  down,  particularly  the  affi  colour, 
brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh  tafte,  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind  may  be 
prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  laft  century,  and  an  account  of  It  publilhed 
about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
general  ufe  till  about  the  year  1686,  when  Helvetius, 
under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  it 
into  prafticc.  This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and 
fafeft  emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  ha» 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  fhould  not  operate 
by  vomit,  it  pafies  off  by  the  other  emunftories. 
It  was  firft  introduced  among  us  with  the.  charac- 
ter of  an  almoft  InfaUible  remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and 


other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and  leucor- 
rhoea,  and  alfo  In  diforders  proceeding  from  obftruc- 
tions  of  long  ftanding:  nor  has  it  loft  much  of  its 
reputation  by  time.  In  dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always 
produces  happy  eff'efts,  and  often  performs  a  cure  in  a 
very  ftiort  fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air, 
it  has  not  been  found  ecjiially  fuccefsful:  in  thefe  cafes 
it  Is  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for 
feveral  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in  fubftance,  is  as  effec- 
tual, if  not  more  fo,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it :  the  pure  refin  afts  as  a  ftrong  irritating  emetic, 
but  is  of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;  while  an  extraft 
prepared  with  water  is  almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little  eff"e<5l  as 
an  emetic.  Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence,  that  the 
chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  depends  upon 
its  gummy  fubftance,  which  lining  the  intettines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus  has  been  abraded, 
occafions  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  :  and  that  the  refinous 
part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  required, 
where  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But  if  the  virtues  of  this 
foot  were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy 
part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.    Water,  aflifted  by  a  boiling  heat. 


cal  part  is  compaA,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  confiderable  portion  of 

upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little  fmell  ;  the  tafte  is  refinous  along  with  the  gummy  matter  :  if  the  ipeca- 

bltterifti  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  cuan  remaining  after  the  adtion  of  water  be  digefted 

with  a  kind  of  mucilage.    The  brown  fort  is  fmall,  with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin  as 

and  fomewhat  more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a  at  firft:  fo  that  the  aqueous  extratt  differs  from  the 

brown  or  blackifti  colour  without,  and  white  with-  crude  root  only  in  degree,  being  proportionabiy  leffs 

refinous 
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:acu-  rtfinous,  and  having  lefs  efFeft,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues  of  ipecacuan,  in 
this  diforder,  depend  upon  its  promoting  perfpiration, 
the  freedom  of  vi^hich  is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  wrhich,  even  in  healthful  perfons,  is 
generally  obferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation  by  ftool. 
In  dyfenteries,  the  Mn  is  for  the  raoft  part  dry  and 
tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obftrufted :  the  common  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off  without  effeft  through  the  inteftlnal 
<:anal :  but  ipecacuan,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke  or 
two  be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plentiful  fweat. 
After  the  removal  of  the  dyftntery,  it  is  neccffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  fome  time  longer, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for  this  purpofe,  a  few 
grains  divided  into  feveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  exhibited  every  day  ; 
by  this  means  the  cure  is  effeftually  cftablifhed.  And 
indeed  fmall  dofes  given,  even  from  the  beginning,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better  effects  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  than  larger  ones.  Geoffroy  informs  us 
from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  obferved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  aft  as  effeftually  as  a  fcruple 
or  two  ;  and  therefore  confines  the  dftfe  betwixt  lix 
and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately  been  found,  that  even 
fmaller  dofes  prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a  tinfture  made  in 
wine,  which  accordingly  has  now  the  appellation  of 
•v'lmim  ipecacuanhe,  both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been'  made  on  the 
fubjeft  of  ipecacuan  by  Dr  Irving,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  medal  of  the  Harveian  Society  at 
Edinburgh  for  1784.  He  has  afcertained,  that  while 
this  root  contains  a  gummy  refinous  matter,  yet  that 
the  gummy  exills  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  refinous  part  ;  that  the  gummy  part  is  much  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  refinous  ;  that  although  the 
CQitical  part  of  the  root  be  more  aftive  than  the  ligne- 
ous, yet  that  even  the  pure  ligneous  part  pofTeffes  a 
confiderable  emetic  power;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
root  pofTeffes  confiderable  influence,  both  as  an  antifep- 
tic  and  aflringent.  To  determine  whether  the  emetic 
power  of  ipecacuan  'was  of  a  volatile  or  fixed  nature, 
Dr  Irving  fubjefted  it  to  diftillation.  The  water  ob-. 
tained  by  diftillation  was  found  to  have  very  little  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  decoftion  which  remained  in  the  ftill, 
not  only  operated  violently  as  an  emetic,  but  produced 
rigours,  cold  fweats,  and  other  alarming  fymptomsi 
By  long  continued  boiling,  the  aftivity  of  the  root  it- 
felf  is  almolt  totally  deftroyed  ;  but  Dr  Irving  found, 
that  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan-was  moft  effec- 
tually counterafted  by  means  of  the  acetous  acid,  in- 
fomuch  that  thirty  grains  or  the  powder  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar  produced  cnly  fome  loofe  ftools. 

Ipecacuan,  particularly  in  the  ttate  of  powder,  is 
now  advantageoufly  employed  in  almoft  every  difeafe 
in  which  full  vomiting  is  indicated  ;  and  when  combin- 
ed with  opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  fudorificus, 
it  furnifiies  us  with  the  raoft  ufeful  and  aftive  fweating 
medicine  which  we  poflefs.  It  is  alfo  often  given  with 
advantage  in  very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate 
by.  vomiting,  purging,  nor  fweating. 

The  full  dofe  of  the  powder  is  a  fcfuple  or  half  a 
dram,  and  double  that  in  form  of  watery  infufion. 
The  full  dofe  ia  recoramendtd  in  the  paroxyfm  of 
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fpafmodic  afthma,  and  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains 
every  morning  in  habitual  afthmatic  indifpofition.  A 
dofe  of  -J-  or  4r  grain  rubbed  with  fugar,  and  given  e- 
very  four  hours  or  oftener,  is  recommended  in  uterine 
hemorrh?.gy,  cough,  pleuiify,  hffimoploe,  &c.  and  haa 
often  been  found  highly  fcrviceable. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temneftra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that  to  appeafe 
the  gods  they  muft  facrifice  Iphigenia  Agamemnon's 
daughter  to  Diana.  The  father,  who  had  provoked 
the  goddefs  by  killing  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this 
with  the  greateft  horror  and  indignation  ;  and  rather 
than  to  fticd  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  or- 
der all  the  affembly  to  depart  each  to  his  refpeftive 
home.  UlyfTes  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 
Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate  his  daughter  for 
the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  ten- 
derly loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on 
pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Cly- 
temneftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 
nia came  to  Aulis.  Here  file  faw  the  bloody  prepara- 
tions for  the  facrifice.  She  Implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  proteftion  of  her  father;  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand  } 
and  as  he  was  going  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 
fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  god  of  uncommon  fize  and 
beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  facrifice.  This 
fupernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 
fuddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  fet 
fail  from  Aulis, 

IPICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 
command  conferred  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age, 
and  became  famous  for  the  exaftnefs  of  his  military 
difcipline.  He  made  war  on  thcThracIans  ;  reftored 
Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  ;  at- 
tacked the  Lacedremonians;  and,  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  conduft  and  courage. 
Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this 
general:  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 
than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth,  he  replied,  1  fhail  be  the 
firft  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  laft  of  thine."  He  died 
380  B.  C. 

IPOMEA,  QUAMOiLrx,  or  Scarlet  Con-TiohuJus  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ^  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Campanacex.  The  corolla 
is  funnel- fliaped  ;  the  ftlgma  round-headed ;  the  cap- 
fule  triloculor.  There  are  feveral  fpeclcs  ;  but  noc 
more  than  one,  (the  cocclnea),  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  This  hath  long,  flender,  twining  ftalks,  ri- 
fing  upon  fupport  fix  or  fevtn  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  heart-ftiaped,  pointed,  and  angulated  at  the  bafej> 
and  from  the  fides  of  the  llalks  and  branches  arife 
many  flender  footftalks;  each  fupporting  feveral  large 
and  beautiful  funnel- fliaped  and  fcarlet  flowers.  There 
is  a  variety  with  orange  coloured  flowers.  Both  of 
them  are  annual,  rifing  from  feed  in  fpring,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft,  ripening  their  feeds  in  September 
and  Oftober,  and  totally  perifliing  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter. They  are  tender,  and  muft  be  brought  up  in  a 
hot-bed  till  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
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Ipfvvich  June,  wlien  tlicy  may  be  planted  out  to  adorn  the 
borders,  or  fomt  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  occa- 
fionally  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ;  but  in  either 
cafe,  there  muft  be  fticks  for  them  to  twine  upon. 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lat.  52,  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Gypefw'ick,  that  is, 
a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  OrtuelL 
It  had  once  21  churches,  but  now  has  only  12.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be- 
fieged  by  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  lad  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re- 
ligious houfes  are  flill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  (till  a  large  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it  has 
feveral  meeting-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
council-chamber,  a  large  market-place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  fhire-hall  for  the  county  feffions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  handfome 
ftone-brldge  over  the  river,  ftately  fhambles  in  the 
maiket- place  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  town  and  a  butcher's  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  ftill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  finifhed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cuftom-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II. 's 
charter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
J  2  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
•  clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common-council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  paffing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  and  even  crown 
and  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
fize  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  (herlff,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdiftion  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Effex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
•which  they  arc  intitled  to  all  goods  caft  on  fliore. 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty- court  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  By  a  trial  in  king  Edward  II I. 's 
time,  is  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  the  cu- 
ftom-duties  for  all  goods  coming  into  Harwich -haven. 
They  claim  a  right  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ftrays,  &c. 
The  manufadlures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  It  has  ftill  a  confiderable  foreign  trade. 
The  tide  rifes  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  fliips 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hol- 
land. Formerly,  they  had  a  great  trade  in  fliip- 
building  ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Cha- 
tham. It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  cheefe,  and 
butter  ;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  Is  one  of  the  beil  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circumftances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
'  paffage  by  land  or  water  to  London;  &Ci  conve- 
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nient,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good.    It  gives 

title  of  vifcount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of  

Grafton  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  * 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philofophy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger 
and  the  other  paflions,  which  animate  us  againft  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  refide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paflions  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofophers  afcribe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  ; 
viz.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair;  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifcible  appetite,  viz. 
pleafure,  pain,defire,  averfion,  love,  ^nd  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts ;  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  laft, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
fions. 

Plato  fixes  tbe  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
heart;  and  of  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver;  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affedt  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  10th  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude, 
extending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150 
in  breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfcurity,  that  it  has  been  the  objeft  of  con- 
tention among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  an  half.    The  Irifh  hiftorians  pretend  to  very  f 
great  antiquity.    According  to  them,  the  ifland  was  Orgin  erf 
firft  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At*^^''"!^ 
that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Man- JJ"^^*^'^''^ 
fter  on  the  14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiers,  and  fome  hitonana. 
women,  from  Greece.    This  voyage  he  had  underta- 
ken on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  his  native  country.    The  fame  hiftorians  in- 
form us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but  the  moft 
furprifing  circumftance  is,  that  about  300  years  after 
-the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifti- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  fingle  perfon  remaining  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  fliould  have  been  known. 

After  the  extinftion  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a  perfect  wildernefs  for  30  yqars ;  when  ano- 
ther colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under  the  direftion 
of  one  Nemedius,  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes  ;  and 
at  laft  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
dious and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  the  moft  material  circumftance,^ how- 
ever, was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enllaved  his 
people.  The  viftors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty- 
rants, that  the  Irifh  found  themftlves  under  a  neceflity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  11 30  fliips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  firft  returned  to 
Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 
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rope,  Snd  the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  from  him  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  ta- 
ken its  name,  and  the  Welfh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the 
defcendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  condufted  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  Ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Mnnjler,  De'injier,  Connaught,  Meatb,  ^nA  Uljler  ;  and 
the  fubjefts  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irilh  hif- 
torlans  FirboJgs. 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tuath  de  Dannans,  a  nation  of  necro- 
mancers who  came  from  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Achala, 
into  Denmark  ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  ;  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were 
fa  completely  flcilled  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reftore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  flain  the  day  before. 
I'hey  had  alfo  feme  curiofities  which  poffefTed  a  won- 
derful virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul- 
dron, and  a  marble  chair  ;  on  which  laft  were  crowned 
firfl  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danifh  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpells  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in- 
vaded Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defcended  from  one  Gathelns, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mofes  the  Jewifh  legiflator.  His  mo- 
ther was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  NIul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alfo  i'^ro^/,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1  300  B.  C.  under 
Heber  and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defcended  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  the  Englifh  conqueft,  and  who  are 
therefore  ftyled  by  the  Irifii  hiftcrrians  prhices  of  the 
Mdefum  race. 

From  this  period  the  Irifh  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  ftate  of  the 
grofTeft  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  name^  OllamFod- 
la,  eftablifhed  a  regular  form  of  government,  ere-fted 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  inftituted  the  Fesy 
m  triennial  convention  of  provin<:ial  kings,  priells,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to  with- 
ftand  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the  times.  To  Kira- 
bath,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  the  annalifts  give  the  ho- 
nour of  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
iler,  his  family- province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  (late- 
ly palace  at  Eaman;iia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fucceflbr,  called  Hugony^  is  ftfll  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation,  it  feems,  that, 
from  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifli  nation,  the  iiland  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  of  thefe  had  been  fubjeft  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  difturbers 
of  the  f.  ace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power. 
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parcelled  out  the  country  into  25  dynafties,  binding  Ireland, 
them  by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  "^vr—^^ 
his  own  family.    This  precaution  proved  ineffeftual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs for  a  feries  of  ages  were  aflaffinated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fuccecded  by  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irifh  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion fubmitted  to  their  decifions ;  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obfcure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on- 
ly by  themfelves,  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  infurreftion. 
In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Nefla, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec- 
tion in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em- 
ployed the  moft  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  diftind,  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  celejlial  decifions.  Thefe  deci- 
fions feem  to  have  produced  but  very  httle  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  faAions, 
and  anarchy ;  and  in  this  difordered  fituation  of  af- 
fairs it  was,  according  to  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  that  the  ' 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefTed  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defcent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  full  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hiftorians  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then  di  ft  rafted 
ftate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  force 
propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac- 
quainting us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Irifh  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Picis,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
cefsful  incurfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home 
with  a  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introduftion  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miflionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Irifh  antiquity,  firft  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi- 
lization. On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Irifli  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts, 
before  the  time  of  St  Patrick ;  though  they  allow, 
that  he  introduced  the  Roman  charailer,  in  which 
his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  Into  the  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  excepting  by 
fome  of  the  Irifh  themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  introduftion  of  Chrifti- 
anity. An  origin  of  the  Irifh  nation  hath  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Afia,  Greece,  or  Egypt; 
namely,  the  ifland  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  firft  peopled.  A  difpute  hath 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emi- 
grants from  Btitain  fet  fail  for  Ireland.    The  honour 
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of  being  th€  mother- country  of  the  Irifli  hath  been  Caucii  fpread  from  the  LifFy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca 
difputed  between  the  North  and  Sowth  Britons.  Mr  of  the  ancients;  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and 
Macpherfon  has  argued  flrenuoufly  fcr  the  former, 
and  Mr  Whitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account 
©f  their  difpute,  however,  we  muft  refer  to  the  works 
of  thefe  gentlemen.  Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  viAo- 
ry,  and  challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being 
the  firtt  who  clearly  and  truly  demonftrated  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Irifh. 

The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
is  obvionfly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  Eir,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignfies  "  well."  This  word  was 
fometimes  pronounced  /wr,  and  Hiver ;  whence  the 
names  of  Iris,  lerna,  Juverm,  Iverna,  Hihernia,  and 
Ireland;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  feme  time  or  other 
been  known. 

About  350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  Belgse  eroded  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
feiztd  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
from  Kent  to  Devonlhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in- 
habitants, who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  (hipping  on  the  weftern 
Goaft  of  England,  and  pafled  over  into  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterwards  joined  by  a- 
nother  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Bclgae  un- 
der Divitiacus,  about  100  B.  C.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually 
reinforced  with  frefli  fwarms  from  Britain  ;  as  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi- 
ted them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuc- 
ceflive  wars  in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  in- 
duced them  to  relinquifli  the  other  :  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peo- 
pled about  150  years  after  Qrrill; :  and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  fled  equally  from  tbe  dominion  of  the 
Belg£e,  or  for  fome  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun- 
try, they  were  diftinguiflied  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appofite  name,  viz.  that  of  Scuites, 
or  Scots,  "  the  wanderers,  or  refugees." 

Mr  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  "  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  i  8  tribes  ;  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  fhore, 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaftern,  and  one  in 
the  centre. 

*•  Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter- 
nal ocean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  illand,  to  Ifamnum 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the 


frtland, 


fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  owned  Dunum  or  Rath  Downe  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coaft;  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancarne-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 
Slanus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  Liffy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh  ; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  on  the 
fouth. 

Upon  the  fouthern  fliore  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodiae,  ,and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth  weft  ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  with  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Br'igas  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftrcam  on  the  north,  and  the  apptllatiori 
of  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  Vodise  pofleffed  the  fhire  of  Corke  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bonaorDubana  of  the  ancients;  and  affixed  the  name 
of  Vod'ium  Promontorium  to  the  point  of  Balycotton 
ifland.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle-found  ;  having  Rulina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mif- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  found  for  their  northera 
barrier  ;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions 
of  Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Iveragh. 

*'  Upon  the  weftern  fiiore  of  the  ifland  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatie,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucenii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon  ;  having  the  Da- 
rius or  Caflieen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limeric  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me- 
tropolis. And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair,  or  the  fortrefsf  and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreecs,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 


county  of  Down  ;  and  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan,    yet  be  traced.     The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of 


which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof- 
feflions,  and  Dunum  or  Down-patrick  for  their  capital. 
The  Voluntii  poffeffed  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do- 
minion.s,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
(Atherdte  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro- 
polis. And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Laebius,  Laev-ui,  or  Lifty  ;  refiding  in  Eaft  Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river  ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola- 
WiBj  Eblaoa,  or. Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.  Th^^ 


Clare :  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Melic,  being  their  principal  town  ;  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promonterium  ;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  InfuL  Cangana.  The  Auterii  were  fet- 
tled in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ;  rtretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  fliire  in  that  part  ;  and  poflVffing  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubjedl  to  Auterium,  anciently  Aterith^ 
and  now  Athenree  ;  and  have  left  their  n?.me  to  the 
divifion  of  Athtnree,   The  Nagnatae  occup"fcd  the  reft 
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Ireland,   of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 
■  common,  all  Letrim  as  far  asiiogh  Allin  on  the  fouth- 

eaft,  and  all  Fermanagh  to  Balyfhannon  and  Logh 
Erne  ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  river  of  Ba- 
lyfliannon,  and  the  Lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne  ;  ha- 
ving a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties ;  and  acknow-led- 
ping  Nagnat,  Nccmahr,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnatas,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
'  the  Venicnian  Nations,  extended  from  Balyfhannon  to 
the  North  Cape,  and  poirefl^rd  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  Enis-Owen,  and 
the  eaftern  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  ftiore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North-Arran  ifland.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-eaft. 

*'  Upon  the  northern  (hore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii  ;  in- 
habiting the  reft  of  Donnegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair -Head,  and  the  Damnii ;  and  gi-' 
ving  their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories ;  and  ac- 
knowledged Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

**  The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  reft  of  Ardmagh  ;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-Meath  ;  all  the  King's  and  Queen's  coun- 
ty, all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary  ;  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft ;  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  call ;  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  on  the  fouth  ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greateft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rhe- 
ba of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Ibernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary." 

But  wTiether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifh  annalifts, 
or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
daughter.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 
we  have  already  fcen.  Very  few  of  their  monarchs 
1  efcaped  a  violent  death.    The  hiftories  of  their  kings 

indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they 
began  to  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  flain  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.    The  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.    The  fame  wars  be- 
tween the  chiefs  cotitinued  ;  and  the  fame  murders  and 
^        treacheries  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they 
tavaGon  of  were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  the 
the  Danes,  end  of  the  eighth  century.    At  this  time,  we  are  told, 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the 
faftioiis  atid  affuming  difpoiition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
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ftics ;  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conftltution 
had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  refpedl  paid  to  reli- 
gion and  learning.  The  firft  invafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder^ 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  Ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  ha- 
voc they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  Ireland  haraffed  for  the  fpace  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  intelline  contefts,  and  uniting  againlt  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland  ;  till  at  length  Turges,  or  Turge- 
fms,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  ar- 
my, in  order  to  ftrike  ter-ror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  malfacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  manner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already 
fettled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  flandard  of  Turgefius, 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  fcized  their  lands. 
The  Irifh,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels ;  till  at  laft,  after  fome  ill-conduded 
and  uniuccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  ab- 
jeft  fubmlifion,  and  Turgefius  was  proclaimed  monarch 
of  the  whole  ifland  In  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  ;  and  he  was  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrcc- 
tion  enfued  ;  the  Danes  were  maffacred  or  difperfed  ; 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjeds  or  tributa- 
ries to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 
The  Irifli,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered  them 
to  become  matters  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
fortified  with  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un- 
known in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifli  were  fome- 
times  viAorious,  and  fometimes  not ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  they  continued 
to  be  a  very  diftinguifhed  and  powerful  /?^/,  or  tribe, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  foonef 
at  at  end,  than  the  native?,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other.  The  country  was  haraflld  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs;  laws  and  religion  loft  their 
influence,  and  the  moft  horrid  hcentiouTuefs  and  im- 
morality prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feemed 
reaiiy  to  become  a  prey  to  the  tirit  invader,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor- 
way. This  attempt  mifcarried,  through  his  own  rafh- 
nefs ;  for,  having  landed  without  oppofition,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  without  the  leaft  apprehen- 
fion.  The  confequcnce  of  this  was,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  Hia 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland  ; 
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the  fame  diforders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  (late  of  extteme  weaknefs,  ftill  cotiti- 
nued  to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
EngliQi  invation,  which  happened  in  the  leign  of  Hen- 
ry 11. 

The  firll  motives  which  Induced  this  monarch  to 
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ef  England  think  of  an  expedition  agalii(t  Ireland  are  not  well 
arffnvalion  ^"o^'^'"*  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
of  Ireland,  by  fome  affilance  which  the  Irifli  princes  had  given 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  thi^,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  foon  after  Tie  a- 
fcended  the  throne  ;  and  his  flatterers  foon  furnilhed 
him  with  fufficient  rcafons  for  confidering  the  Irllh  as 
his  ftibjeds.  It  vvas  affirmed  that  they  had  original- 
ly poffefled  thcmfelves  of  their  country  by  perraiffion 
of  Gurguntius  a  Britlfh  king  ;  and  that,  as  defcen- 
dents  of  the  Britons,  they  were  ihe  natural  and  right- 
ful fubjtrAs  of  the  Englifli  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
islorthumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquifitions,  which  their  fuc- 
cefTor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  thefe  fuggeilions,  however,  or  whatever  elfe  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  feemed  yet  infufficient  to  Henry ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moil  effectual  method  to  en- 
fure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moll  wretched  ftate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morah  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God's  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
erefting  it  in  this  unhappy  country  ;  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vice  ;  Implored  the  benediction  of  the  pontiff ;  and  re- 
quelled  his  permiffion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
to  reduce  the  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inftruil  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  bleffed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu- 
rity and  perfection  ;  prdmifing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
6  tended  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
!s  invefled  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
fc'verei' nt  '^"^  fanguine  wiflies  of  Henry,  which  was  fent 

hy^he^"^^  to  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 


pope. 
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token  of  his  invelllture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ire- 
land. But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  this  time  (A.  D.  i  156)  have 
for  the  fubjeftion  of  Ireland,  the  fituatlon  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  affairs  obliged  him  to  defer  it  for  fome  time. 

The  Hate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  Invafion. . 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity, 
being  haralTed  by  a  faftion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the  title 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  fuperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjefts. 
In  Ulfler^  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi  Nial,  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  an  hereditary  jurlfdlAion  over 
the  counties  now  called  'Tirone,  Dcrry,  and  Donnegal. 
They  alio  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords 
©f  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 


the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome  IrehncT. 
adjacent  dillridls :  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh  — — v— ^ 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiorlty  of  this  family, 
and  afl^eded  an  independent  ftate.  In  Munfter  reign- 
ed the  defcendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of 
former  times,  Impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family;  but  at  lad,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfter,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereign* 
ofDefmond,  the  fouthern  divifion.  In  Connanght,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'^Connor  were  ac- 
knowledged fovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  an  active  and  reillefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  Brcfi^ney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  diftrI6ls.  Meath, 
or  the  fouthern  Hi  Nia',  was  fubjecl  to  the  family  o£ 
Cian-Colman,  Murchard  O'Malachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Leinftcr,  divided  Into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjedl  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preffive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vaflal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  ttature  and  bodily 
ftrength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubjetls,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  protefl  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy ;  but  his  tri- 
butary chieftains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and 
tyranny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely 
odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  In  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O'Connor,  and  the  northern  HI  Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor  was  in  poffeflion  ;  but  he  was  not  ge- 
nerally recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival 
O'Lochlan  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  declfive 
victory  gained  by  him  over  O'Brien  ralfed  O'Lochlan'a 
jealoufy  fo  much,  that  he  obliged  him  In  a  conventioa 
of  the  ilates,  to  allow  him  the  foverelgnty  of  the  nor- 
thern divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  wa» 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc  to  a  perfotv 
more  Inclined  to  the  interefts  of  the  two  fovereigns. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O'Ruarc 
was  furprlfed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions* 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paflion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  huiband's  diftreffes  to  carry  her  off"  in. 
triumph.  O'Ruarc  conceived  the  moft  implacable  refent- 
ment  agalnft  Dermod  ;  and  therefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his- 
Intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinftate 
him  in  his  polTeflions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 
by  Dermod,  and  to  reftore  his  wife.  By  means  of 
fuch  a  powerful  ally,  O'Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  harafling  his  antagonlft  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  1156,  upon  which 
O'Lochlan  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of,  this  new  » 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  O'Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
th'at  he  had  aCled  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha- 
ving treacheroufly  ftized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leve prince  of  Down,  tlie  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
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freland.   arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbarity. 

O'Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed;  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Ruderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va- 
lour, aad  was  determined  to  eftablirti  this  reputation 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the 
Oilmen,  or  defcendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
painil  Dermod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Lciiifter  was  feized  with  the  utraoft  con- 
fternation  ;  and  in  defpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  lell  the  enemy  (hould  have  the  fatisfaftion  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderio  {till  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ru- 
arc,  Dermod's  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  over-ran 
the  vwhole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
acknowledged  Roderic's  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
fed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  ttation;  another 
of  his  family  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate prince,  finding  it  impoflible  to  ftay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Briftol,  with 
a  defign  to  folicic  affiltance  from  king  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod's  charafter  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re- 
ceived him  as  the  benefaclor  of  their  order,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  raonaftery  of  Auguftines  with  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abjed  manner  implored  his  affiftance,  promifing  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do- 
minions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vaffalage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fcrvile  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impoflible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there- 
fore difmifled  the  Irifli  prince  with  large  prefents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addrefled  to  all  his  fiibjefts  ;  noti- 
fying his  grace  and  proteftion  granted  to  the  king  of 
Leiniler ;  and  declaring,  that  whofoever  witbin  his 
dominions  fiiould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affured 
of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with;  but  notwithilanding 
the  king's  letter,  none  of  the  Engliih  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month 
elapfed  without  any  profpeft  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der- 
mod began  to  defpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  Earl  of  Cheptiow,  or» 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  Strigul,  a  nobleman  of  confi- 
derablc  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to 
affift  him  with  a  con fiderable  force  to  be  tranfportcd 
next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  thisfirft  inftance 
of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  the  bifliop  of  St  David's,  he  procured 
many  other  friends.  Robert  Fitz- Stephen,  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to  en- 
gage in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother ;  while  Dermod,  on 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory, 
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as  foon  as  by  their  afliftance  he  fliould  be  relnftated  ia  Irelanct. 
his  rights.  ' 

The  Irifli  prince  having  now  accompliflred  his  pur- 
pofc,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  and 
recovered  a  fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies;  but  being  attacked  with 
a  fupterior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O'Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif- 
fion  till  the  EngHfli  allies  came  to  his  afliltance.  The 
expected  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1 170, 
in  a  creek  called  the  Bann,  near  the  city  of  Wexford. 
Robert  Fitz  Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  thefe  came  Har- 
vey of  Mountmorris,  nephew  to  earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  mihtary  force  along  with  him  ;  but  came  folely 
with  a  view  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pendergafl: 
commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers:  and  thus  the 
Englifh  force  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
fl;rength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  600 
men.  10 

Trifling  as  this  afliftance  may  feem,  it  neverthelefs 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoll  infl:antaneoufly. " 
Numbers  of  Dermod's  fubjeds,  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  diftrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  rtandard.  Wex- 
ford was  immediately  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a 
few  days;  Fitz  Stephen  and  Fitz  Gerald  were  jointly 
invefl;ed  with  the  lordlhip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  ; 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
confiderable  diftri£ts  on  the  coaft.  After  three  or  four- 
weeks  fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 
was  undertaken  againii  the  prince  of  OiTory  (a  dhhiffe 
of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increafed  to  50C0 
men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  Oiibry  at  the 
head  of  5000,  ttrongly  entrenched  among  vi/oods  and 
morafles.  By  the  fuperior  condudt  of  the  Englillt 
troops,  however,  the  Iriih  were  decoyed  from  tlieir 
advantageous  fituation,  and  thus  were  entirely  defeat- 
ed. The  Englifli  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  they 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies:  but  Dermod,  accu- 
ftomed  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf 
with  deftroying  the  country  ;  and  a  fudden  revcrfe  of 
fortune  feemed  ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  ot 
Oflbry,  though  defeated,  ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  oppolinir  the 
eiremy  in  the  field.  Maurice  Pendergall  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der- 
mod, who  had  refufed  him  leave  to  return  to  Waits, 
This  defedlion,  however,  v.'as  in  part  fupplied  by  the 
arrival  of  Fitz-Gerald  with  10  knights,  30  horfe- 
men,  and  100  archsrs.  Pendergaft  in  a  fliort  time  re- 
pented of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales  ; 
fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fubmilllou 
to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  reludiance  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderick,  having  fettled  all  his 
other  ■aff'airs,  advanced  againfl  the  allies  with  a  power- 
ful army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair  ;  but,  en- 
couraged by  Fitz  Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
ftrong  fituation,  where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Roderic. 
The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lifli, condefcended  to  treat  firfl;  with  them,  and  then> 
with  Dermod,  in  order  to  deiach  them  from,  the  inte 
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refts  of  each  other  ;  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear,  his  offers  were  rejeded  by\^hoth  parties  ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle  :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  ftiould  have  commen- 
ced, either  through  the  fuggeltions  of  his  clergy,  or  of 
his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new  negociation; 
which  at  iall  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Dermod  Ihould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an  hoftage 
•to  Roderic :  but  in  order  to  eltablifh  this  accommoda- 
tion on  the  firmed  bads,  the  latter  obliged  hirafelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
foon  as  Leinller  fhould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
ifland  efFeftually  reftored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dtrmod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britifh  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifli  expedition  into  Ireland; 
"the  confcquences  of  which  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  natives,  that  their  hiilorians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wars  and  contefts  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
WeKhmen  in  Leinfter  with  a  carelefs  indilFerenoe.  But 
though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  feemcd  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  difcerning  perfons,  that  a  man  of  Dermod's 
charafter  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties  ;  and  that 
on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  recourfe  to  his 
farmer  allies,  who  thus  would  eftablifh  themfelves  more 
and  more,  till  at  laft  they  would  reduce  the  country 
entirely  under  their  fubjeftion.  Thefe  refleftions,  if 
any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a  (hort  time  verified. 
Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  In  his  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty,  and  form 
fchemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
re£led  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepltow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Strongboiv,.  on  ac- 
count of  liis  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation ;  but  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  firft  to  obtain  the  confent  of  king 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  Incline  tiiat  his 
fubjeds  fiiould  make  conquefts  for  themfelves  in  any 
other  country,  and  therefore  difmiffed  Richard  with  an 
equivocal  anfwer  ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un- 
derftand  his  fovereign's  words  In  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  necelTary  preparations 
for  his  expedition.  In  May  1 1  71,  Raymond  le  Grofs, 
Richard's  domeftic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Flu-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Dondonalf,  near  Waterford,  with  10  knights  and  70 
archers;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  ofMount- 
monis,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  EnglKh  imme- 
diately intrenched  themfelves,  and  erefted  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  necefiary  pre- 
caution ;  for  the  natives,  jullly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  praftlces  of  Dermod,  inftantly 
formed  a  tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  EngUfa  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  enemy, 
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they  thouglit  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.    Here,  Irela.-ii. 
however,  they  muft  have  been  totaily  cut  off,  had  they  — v— — J 
not  luckily  collefted  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from  p, 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fubfiftence.    1  hefe  ^.^j-^^'^'j^^'' 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irifh,  who  were  thus  cruelty, 
put  into  the  utmofl  confufion.    The  invaders  felzed 
the  favourable  'moment  ;  and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  perllhed. 
Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all- of  them  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
fams  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  (hould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Engllfli,  were  all  barbaroufly  put  to 
death.    This  fuccefs  and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the 
Irifh,  that  they  fuffered  thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  ftation  unmolcfted,  and  wait  for  the  arri- 
val of  their  aflbclates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  affembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to  defift  from  his  intended 
cnterprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  ho- 
nours. He  was  now,  however,  too  much  interefted 
in  his  fcheme  to  retraft ;  and  therefore  pretended  to 

difbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.   

the  eve  of  the  feafl  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  at  ard  arrives 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry,  all  with  a 
chofen  and  well  appointed  foldiers.    They  were  imme- P^'.^^"^^"^ 
diately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troop;  and  thej^gjn^ 
very  next  day  it  was  rcfolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.    The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maffacre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.    The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was  Ib- 
lemnized  without  delay,  and  a  fcene  of  joy  and  feftivity 
fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againft 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifefl- 
ed  fome  recent  dlfiiffetlion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defedlion.  Ro- 
deric advanced  again  ft  the  allied  army  with  a  formi- 
dable body,  confifting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  : 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  flcirmifhes  ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  vaffals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  Inhabitants 
were  treated  very  leverely  ;  however,  a  confiderablc 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  velTels  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  iflands. 
Earl  Richard  wa3  now  inverted  with  the  lordfhip  of 
Dublin  j  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan,  a  brave  Eng- 
lifh  knight,  his  governor;  while  he  himfelf,  in  con- 
junction witli  the  forces  of  Dermod,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try of  Meath,  committing  every  where  the  molt  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  com- 
manding him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  mult  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affedlion,  however, 
had  v;i  y  little  place  in  the  breaft  of  Dermod.  He  ex- 
prefTed  the  utmoit  indiflerence  about  his  fon  }  and,  with 
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Ireland,  the  greated  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all 
'     t       Ireland  :  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the 
young  prince's  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  fubjf^ls,  while  Dermod  and 
his  Enj^lifh  allies  committed  every  whtre  the  greateft 
devaltations,  and  threatened  to  fubdue  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  they  woald  probably  have  accompliflied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  sf  Strongbow  alarm- 
ed king  Henry  ;  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain, 
iffued  his  royal  edift,  llriAly  forbidding  any  Englifli 
veflel  from  paffing  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms,  or 
provifions  ;  and  commanding  all  his  fubjcAs  at  that 
time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feaft  of 
Efther,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being 
declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunfi^cd  into  the  greateft  di- 
ftrefs  by  this  peremptory  edift.  They  now  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplles  in  the  midft  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfaken 
by  thofe  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.  Raymond  was  difpatched  with  a  molt 
fubmiliive  melTage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be- 
fore he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was 
thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
'that  the  king  had  neither  lelfure  nor  inclination  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time 
the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  almoft  to 
give  a  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  Englifh  affairs.  An  uni- 
verfal  defeftion  took  place  among  their  affuciates  ;  and 
before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  meafures, 
Hefculph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danilh  manner.  A  furious  at- 
tack enfued ;  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  ftill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful 
confederacy  with  maisy  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  northern  ifles.  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englifii  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  (hips  from  the 
northern  ifles;  while  the  confederated  Irifli  took  their 
ftations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  pruvilions.  In  two 
months  time  the  Englifli  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits. 
On  the  firft  alarm,  Richard  had  fent  for  affiftance  to 
Fitz- Stephen  ;  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
rifen  and  befieged  Fitz- Stephen  in  his  fort  called  Carrig 
near  that  city.  A  meffenger  now  arrived,  informing 
Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
and  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  afliiled 
within  three  days  ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war  was 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  neceffary 
to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate  emergency.  It  was  foon 
refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic  upon  any 
terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  oppreffive.  Lau* 
rence  prelate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
terms  ;  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to  acknow- 
ledge Roderic  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold  the  pro- 
vince of  Leiniler  as  his  vafl'al,  provided  he  would 
raife  the  fiege,     Laurence  foon   returned  with  an 
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anfwer,  probably  of  his  own  framing ;  namely,  that  Ireland; 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poffeffed  '  "f^^ 

by  the  Britifli,  fliould  be  immediately  given  up ;  and 
that  the  earl  and  his  affociates  ihould  depart  with 
all  their  forces  by  a  certain  day,  leaving  every  part  of 
the  ifland  free  from  their  ufurpations,  and  abfolutely 
renouncing  all  their  pretended  claims.  On  thefe  con- 
ditions they  were  to  be  fpared  ;  but  the  leaft  reluftance 
or  delay  would  determine  the  befiegers  to  tlorm  the 
city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info- 
lent  or  unrcafonable,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Enghfti,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  filenoe,  Milo 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of  i 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 
ftantly  caught  by  the  v/hole  affembly  ;  and  it  was  re- 
folved to  rifle  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef- 
fort, by  fallying  out  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Roderic  himfelf  jj 
commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded  a  body  They  total- 
of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter- 'y  ^^^feat 
prife,  they  marched  out  againlt  their  enemies,  who 
expefted  nothing  Icfs  than  fuch  a  fudden  attack.  The"^"^^' 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carelef'f,  without  difcipline 
or  order ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Englifli.  A 
terrible  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  Irifli  inilantly  fled  in 
the  greatetl  confufion  ;  their  monarch  himfelf  tfcaping 
only  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other 
chieftains  who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation  ;  while 
the  viftors  returned  from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages  gained  as  much  provifion  as 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  relieved  from  his  diftrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co- 
gan, while  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Wexfotd  in- 
order  to  relieve  Fitz-Stephen  :  but  in  this  he  was  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulfed. 
his  enemies,  was  at  lall  treacheroufly  deceived  into  fub- 
miffion  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  continu- 
edto  advance;  and  was  againattacked  by  the  Irifli, whom 
he  once  more  defeated.    On  his  arrival  at  Wexford,  he 
found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  enemy  having  retired 
with  Fitz-Stephen  and  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  to  Holy 
Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation,  threatening  to 
put  all  the  prifoners  to  death  if  the  leaft  attempt  was 
made  to  moleft  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to  - 
Ferns  ;  where  he  for  fome  time  exercifed  a  regal  autho- 
rity, rewarding  his  friends  and  punifliing  his  enemies. 
A  more  important  objeft,  however,  foon  engaged  his- 
attention.    The  king  of  England  having  fettled  his  ■ 
affairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer 
Ireland  for  himfelf.    A  fummons  was  inftantly  dif-  Ear/'ichW 
patched  to  earl  Richard,  exprefling  the  greateft  rtfent- ardfum- 
ment  at  his  prefumption  and  difobedience,  and  requi- '"'^"'^'^ 
ring  his  immediate  prefence  in  England.     The  earl " 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  obe5'ing  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  the  beft  difpofitions  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Irifli  poffcflions,  embarked  for 
England,  and  met  the  king  at  Newnham  near  Glou.. 
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cefter.  Henry  at  firft  affefted  great  dirpleafure  ;  but 
foon  allowed  himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to- 
gether with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Strongbow  ;  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the 
earl  fhould  have  all  his  other  pofleffions  granted  in  per- 
petuity, to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man- 
ner ;  while  the  Trifh  chieftains,  inftead  of  uniting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  how  to 
jnake  the  mod  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  lead 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par- 
ticular diftrifts.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  ;  and  they 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  fatisfaflion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre- 
vent their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared 
on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  poflef- 
fed  thcmfelvcs  of  Fitz- Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the 
confequences  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the 
forwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  readinefs  of  their  fubmiffions.  Their 
deputies  caft  themfelves  at  Henry's  feet  ;  and,  with 
the  moft  paffionate  expreflions  of  obedience,  humbly 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf- 
fals,  ready  to  refign  themfelves,  their  lands,  and  pof- 
ftffions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  "  They  had  already 
(they  faid)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  fcizing 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  traitor  to  his  fovereign,  who 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  flaugh- 
tered  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attempted 
to  eftablilh  himfelf  independent  of  his  liege  lord. 
They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign." — The  king  re- 
ceived them  with  expreflions  of  the  utmoft  grace  and 
favour  ;  commended  their  zeal  in  reprefiing  the  unwar- 
rantable attempts  of  Fitz  Stephen  ;  declared  that  he 
fhould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  fuftained,  and  inflift  condign  punifhment  for 
every  off"ence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjefts. — 
Thus  were  the  Iriflimen  difmlfled  in  the  utmoft  joy  and 
exultation  ;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired 
thefe  men  with  difpofitlons  favourable  to  his  interefts, 
proved  alfo  the  moft  elFe£lual  means  of  favlng  Fitz- 
^tephen  from  their  cruelty. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  necefl!ary 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral 
of  his  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldters, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  W ater- 
ford  on  the  feaft  of  St  Luke  in  Odobcr  iiJ2  ;  with  a 
profefled  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  pofleflion 
of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  pope.  Moft  of  the  Irifh  indeed  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  without 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Strongbow  fet  them  an  example, 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do- 
ing homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinfter. 
yitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations 
of  tyranny  and  Injuftice.  He  was  at  firft  fent  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering 
Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reft  of  his  pofFcf- 
fions  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmond  was  the 
firft  Irifti  chieftain  who  fubmitted.  On  the  very  day 
after  the  king's  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned 
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the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  ftlpulated  to  Irels! 

pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.    An  Eng-   v — » 

lifti  governor  and  garrifon  wtrc  immediately  appointed 
to  take  pofleflion  of  his  capital ;  and  the  king  difplayed 
his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Liimore, 
where  he  chofe  a  fituation  and  gave  the  necefl'ary  or- 
ders for  building  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  followed  by 
the  princes  of  Oflbry,  Decies,  and  all  the  inferior 
chiefs  of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurily  of 
all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrlfons  io 
the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex- 
ford, proceeded  to  take  pofTeflion  of  Dublin,  which 
had  been  furrendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour- 
ing lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubmltting  as  he  ad- 
vanced. O'Carrol  of 'Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
fequence,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become 
his  tributary  ;  and  even  O'Ruarc,  whom  Roderic  had 
made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  voluntaii- 
ly  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovtreign. 

Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defeft'on  of  fo  Rodcnc 
many  of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his  own^''^  holJa 
dignity,  and  at  leaft  prcferve  his  province  of  Con-^"'" 
naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenclied 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
dil.ncumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  diicon- 
tcnted  followers,  he  appears  to  have  afted  with  a  fpl- 
rlt  and  dignity  becoming  his  ftatlon.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  commifiioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him  :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  de- 
tachment from  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  he  at  leaft  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  his  fituation  was  not  yet  fo  to- 
tally defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceflity  of  re- 
fignlng  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri- 
tory remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ulfter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diftiifts 
without  any  thoughts  of  fubmiflion.  Henry  in  the  mean 
time  attempted  to  attach  the  Irifli  lords  to  his  Intereft  by 
elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch  as  to  thern 
appeared  quite  aftonifliing.  Some  hiftorians  pretend 
that  he  eftablifhed  the  Englifti  laws  in  all  thofe  parts 
which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdit^ion  ;  but  this  mull 
appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their  an- 
cient laws  and  cuftorns.  The  Irlfti  lords  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior ;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmiflien  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for- 
merly done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
fubmiflion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irilh  monarchs  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarch,  fuch  as 
Henry  undoubtedly  was,  fliould  form  at  ones  fuch  an 
extravagant  fcheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  tranfaclions  both  with  the  na- 
tives and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  feveral  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
number  of  real  fubje£ls,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
ry, in  the  ifland.  To  thefe  fubjedls  Indeed  Henry 
granted  the  Englifti  laws  ;  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of 
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land.   Kim  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuf-    Phih'p  of  Haftlngs,  and  Phih'p  de  Braofa,  with  a  like  Ireland, 
toms  which  they  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout    number  of  attendants.    Hugh  de  Lacy  had  a  grant  — 


all  his  land.    And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgeffes  of  Dublin  all  man- 
ner of  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  effefts  fliall  be,  to  be  fully  and 
honourably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful 
fubjeds.    And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Eng- 
liifh  fubjefts  immediately  to  fettle  in  thefe  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Oftmen  to  take  pofTeffion  of 
T/aterford;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right 
of  denization,  v\hereby  they  were  inverted  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  fi-ee  fubjefts,  and  for  the  fu- 
ttire  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made 
a  divifion  of  the  diftriils  now  fiibjeft  to  him  into  fhircs 
or  counties;  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en- 
larged, as  the  extenfion  of  the  EngliOi  fettlements  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  'cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  and 
■officers  of  ftate,  and  every  appendage  of  Englifh  go- 
vernment and  law.    To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a 
chitf  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap- 
pointed.   His  bufinefs  was  to  exercife  the  royal  au 
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of  all  :the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and   where  of  confeqiience  no  par- 
ticular refervation  was  nticeffary,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Irifh 
princes.    He  alfo  conftituted  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.     Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
of  the  firft  adventurers,   were  thus  obliged,  under 
the  pretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  refide 
at  Dublin,  fubjed  to  the  immediate  infpedion  of  de 
Lacy,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.    Lands  were  afligned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  -city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  foldiers.    Orders  were  given  to  build  a  caiHe  in 
DubHn,  and  fortrefles  in  other  convenient  places  ;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  diftinguifhed  by  his  en- 
terprifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  Difirdcra 
to  contrive  how  they  might  beft  itrengthen  their  own  enfue  on 
interefls,  and  the  Irifh  how  they  might  beft  (hake  ofF^^<^  ^'ng's.- 
thority,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to    the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.  De<ifiP"'^f^ 
him  in  the  king's  abfence  ;  and,  as  the  prefent  ftate    Lacy  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurrec-    and  adherents,  and  began  to  ered  forts  to  keep  the 
tions,    made  it  neccflary  to   guard   againft   fadden    old  inhabitants  in  awe.    This  gave  offence  to  O'Ruarc, 
accidents,  it  was  provided,  That  in  cafe  of  the  death    who  ftill  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief-    tributary  prince.    He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
juftice,   and  chief  baron,    ke-eper  of  the  rolls,  and    obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pre« 
king's  ferjeant  at  law.  fliould  be  empowered,  with    tended  ;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  eled  a  fucceffor,    ment,  another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of    called  Taragh.    Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderable 
this  ofhce,  until -the  royal  pleafure  fliould  be  further    train  of  armed  followers;  and  the  event  was  a  fcuffle, 
kciown.  i"  which  O'Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers  were 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern-    killed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Enghfti  not  a 
ment  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unw«;lcome    little  odious  to  the  natives. 

n-ews,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine,  de-  The  fpirit  of  difaffedion  had  foon  after  an  oppor- 
legated  by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the  tunity  of  fhowing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  king 
year  before,  to  make  inquifuion  into  the  death  of  Bee-  Henry's  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
ket  ;  tliat  having  waited  the  king's  arrival  until  their  article  England,  n°  i  2  1 .  £lf  feq.  The  king  had  been 
patience  was  exha\ifted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to  obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw- 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful  ing  feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re- 
fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve  his  domi-  mained  were  alfo  difcontented  with  their  general 
nions  from  a  general  interdld.  Such  denunciations  Hervey  of  Mountmorris,  on  account  of  his  feverity  in 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer  difcipHne,  and  reftraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
ftey  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and  they  imagined  themfelves  intitled  on  account  of  the 
the  officers  of -his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay,    deficiencies  of  their  pay,     Raymond  le  Gros,  the  fe- 

cond  in  command,  was  much  m  re  beloved  by  the 
foldiery  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufics  be- 
tween the  commanders  arifen,  that  all  cfFedual  op- 
pofition  to  the  Irifh  chieftains  was  prevented  ;  and 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Englifh  inte- 
reft,  had  not  Henry  found  out  a  remedy.    He  fum- fjj^^jf^"'',^ 
moned  earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor- vernor  of ' 
mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit-  Irciand. 
ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  fole  diredion.  The 
earl  expreffed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  ferve  his  mafter; 
but  obferved,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies  ;  that  if  he  fhould 


referving  three  Ihips  for  the  conveyance  of  hlrafclf  and 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
fhort  time  to  fecure  his  Irifh  interefts,  he  addreffed 
himfelf  to  the  original  Enghfli  adventurers,  and  by 
grants  and  promifes  laboured  to  detach  them  from 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fitz- Stephen, 
h€  granted  him  a  confiderable  diflrid  in  the  neigh- 
bou: hood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight's  fervice  ; 
at  the  fame  time  entruftinglhe  maritime  towns  to  his 
own  immediate  dependants,  Waterford  was  commit- 
ted to  Humphrey  de  Biihun,  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 


and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  knights,    appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguiftied  charader  as  that  of  the 
Ib  Wexford  were  ftationed  William  Fitz-Andclm,   king's  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  pradices 
¥01..  IX.  Part  L  Sf  would 
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w.;u'd  be  renewed,  and  his  conduft  mifreprefented. 
He  therefore  requefted  that  a  colleague  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  commiffion  ;  and  recommended  Ray- 
mond as  a  perfoii  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
replied,  with  an  aft'efted  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  fervice  he  ihquld  deem  necelTary,  not  as  a  col- 
league, but  as  an  afliftant ;  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  thing 
to  his  direction.  To  reward  his  fervices,  he  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  erefted 
at  Wicklow  ;  and  then  difraiffed  him  with  the  moll 
gracious  expreflions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He 
fjgnified  the  king's  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz- Bernard, 
with  the  garrifon  of  Waterford,  ffiould  inftantly  cm- 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy ;  that  Robert  Fitz- 
3tephen,  and  Maurice  Pcndergail,  fliould  attend  the 
fervice  of  their  fovereign  in  England  ;  and,  agreeably 
to  the  king's  inftru6lions,  took  on  him  the  cuflody  of 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  were,  with  the  other 
lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice 
of  the  king  ;  by  which  the  earl's  forces  were  confide- 
rably  weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  a 
iieceffity  of  appointing  Raymond  to  the*  chief  com- 
mand. The  new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in.  fome 
enterprizes  againft  the  rebellious  Irifti ;  but  having 
prefumed  upon  his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Ba- 
i(jlia  the  earl's  filler,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and 
Raymond  retired  into  Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Hervey  of  Mountmorris ;  who,  being  fenfible  that  his 
charadter  had  fufFered  much  from  a  comparifon  with 
that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fucceflts 
by  fome  bold  attempt  apainft  the  rebels.  A  detach- 
ment of  400  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  furprized  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  ;  and  this 
fuccefs  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  revolt.  Several 
of  the  Leinfter  chieftains,  who  Ijad  lately  made  their 
fubmilTions,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
king  Henry,  now  openly  difclaimed  all  engagements. 
Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Enghfli  in  their 
greatcft  difficulties,  now  declared  againft  them,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter ;  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  a£live  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  Ulfter,  the  native  lords  of  Meath,  and  other  chiefs, 
againft  their  common  enemy.  This  produced  the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond  ;  and  Richard  no  longer 
refufed  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  fifter, 
which  was  folemnized  immediately  on  Raymond's 
arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field  againft  Roderic,  who  had 
committed  great  devaftations  in  Meath.  By  the  vi- 
gorous conduft  of  the  Englilh  commander,  however, 
be  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifchief, 
but  at  laft  convinced  of  the  folly  of  refiftance  ;  and 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmiffion.  Yet, 
confcious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a 
fubjeA ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  treating  with  earl 
Richard,  he  fent  deputies  direftly  to  the  king.  The 
deputies  were,  Catbolicus  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  the. 
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abbot  of  St  Brandan,  and  M after  Lawrence,  as  he  Is  Ireland, 
ftyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught.  .  — — v— 

The  terms  of  this  fubmiffion,  by  which  Henry  be- 
came  fole  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow  :  Ro-  hltTabirif 
deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  asfjon. 
liege- man  to  the  king  of  England  ;  on  which  condi- 
tion he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vaffals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England  ;  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofc  to  call  to  his  affiftance  the  Eng- 
lilh government,  if  neceffary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  loth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught  as  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland  ;  ex- 
cepting thofe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
Leinfter,  and  Waterford  wlih  its  lands  as  far  as 
Dungarvan  inclufive  ;  in  all  which  diftrids  Roderic 
was  not  to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  of  autho- 
rity. The  Irifh  who  had  fled  from  thefe  diftrlfls  were 
to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
fervices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of 
their  immediate  lords;  and,  if  refrailory,  Roderic,  at 
the  requifition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to 
return.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaffals, 
fuch  as  he  and  his  liege-lord  fhould  think  proper  ;  and 
on  his  part  to  deliver  either  thefe  or,  others  to  the 
king,  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaflals 
were  to  furnifh  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the 
Englifli  monarch  ;  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 
of  his  immediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his 
royal  pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  fo- 
lemnly  ratified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  tem- 
poral barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  archbilhop  of 
Dublin  one  of  the  fubfcribing  witnefles.  As  metro- 
politan of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englifh 
fubjeft,  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occafion 
as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  affift: 
in  the  king's  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  Henry  now  treattjd  with  Roderic  not  merely  as 
a  provincial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland,  This 
is  evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  ;  al- 
though his  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difregarded  and 
oppofed  by  the  Irifli  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fub- 
miffions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effed  difavowed 
apd  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Roderic;  but  now  - 
his  fupremacy  feems  to  be  induftrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prefent  fubmiffion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmiffion  of  all  the  fubordinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
king  of  England  be  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  marks  of  fovereignty,  however, 
were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute:  in  every  other 
particular,  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio- 
late. The  Englifli  laws  were  only  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Englifli  pale  :  and,  even  there,  the  Irifli  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubjed  of  the  Irifli  mo- 
narch; bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 

But  though  the  whole  ifland  of  Ireland  thus  be- 
came fubjed  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  far  from 
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Ireland,  being  fettled  In, tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having 
the  fituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almoft  in  any 
degree.  One  great  occafion  of  difturbance  was,  that 
the  Englifh  laws  were  confined  only  to  thofe  parts 
which  had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms ;  while  the 
chieftains  that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Irifh  laws  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  jiirifdiclions.  By  thefe,  old  Irifli 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fiich  as 
robbery,  murder,  8cc.  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
punifhments  were  inflifted  for  the  fame  offence.  If 
one  EngliOiman  killed  another,  he  was  puniflied  with 
death  ;  but  if  he  killed  an  IrilTiman,  he  was  puniflied 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Irifhman,  on  the  other  hand, 
killed  an  Eogllfhman,  he  was  certainly  punifhed  with 
death  :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrnge,  the 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circumflnnce 
juit  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Engliili.  As 
the  IriPn  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar- 
barity natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many 
©f  the  EngliPa  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  man- 
ners and  cufloms  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and 
to  affociate  themfelves  with  the  Irifh,  that,  by  becoming- 
lubjeft  to  their  laws,  they  might  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lefs 
controul  than  formerly  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe 
degenerate  Englijl].,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  Irifh 
themfelves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  diftrelTes  of  Ireland  was,  the 
^reat  power  of  the  Enghfh  barons,  among  whom 
Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irifh  domi- 
nions. The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  defire  for  more;  and,  inflead  of  contri- 
buting their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteraft  and  deftroy  each  other.  Henry 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infefted  with  a 
very  fatal  jeatoufy  in  this  refpeft ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifefted  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  :  and 
the  confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
fcene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons 
we  muft  likewife  add  another ;  namely,  that  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifh  chieftains  en- 
joyed the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Englifh  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  fharing  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty 
wars  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ifland  was  a  perpe- 
tual fcene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiilory 
of  any  country. 

After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  im- 
mediately elefted  to  fucceed  him;  but  H'as  fuperfeded 
by  the  king,  v;ho  appointed  William  Fi'-z  Andelm,  a 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. 
The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  taflc  afligned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners  ; 
and  therefore  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The 
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native  Irifh,  provoked  by  fome  depredationa  of  the  Ireland. 
Enghfh,  commenced  hoftihties  ;  but  Fitz -Andelm,  in-  '  ^ 

ftead  of  repreffing  thefe  With  vigour  in  the  beginning, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  affefted  courtefy  and  flat- 
tery. This  they  had  fufEcient  difcernment  to  fee, 
and  to  dcfpife  :  while  the  original  adventurers  had  the 
burden  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  EngliJJj  pale,  as 
the  Englifh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduft  of  the  governor 
was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  confequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of 
Fitz- Andelm  :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appoint- 
ed, and  unpaid  :  and  the  Irifh  cam.e  in  crowds  to  the 
governor  with  perpetual  complaints  againft  the  old  ad- 
venturers, which  were  always  decided  againfl  the  lat= 
ter ;  and  this  decifion  increafed  their  confidence,  with- 
out leffening  their  difafFe£lion. 

In  this  unfavourable  ilate  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  the  benefits  he  expefted,  refolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  againft  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him- 
felf with  their  fpoils.  The  Irifli  at  that  time  were  gi- 
ving no  offence ;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  wich  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were 
of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  nc- 
ceflities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  war  with  the  Englifli,  to  commence 
hoftiHties  againft  each  other.  Defmond  and  Tho* 
mond,  in  the  fouthern  province,  vi^ere  diftrad^ed  by  the 
jealoufies  of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was 
wafled  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery 
and  murder  were  revenged  by  prafticea  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  fuccelfion  of 
outrages  the  moft  horrid,  and  the  mofl  difgraceful  to 
humanity.  The  northern  province  was  a  fcene  of  the 
hke  enormities ;  thousfh  the  new  Englifh  fettlers,  who 
were  confidered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to  have 
united  the  natives  among  themftlves.  All  were  equally 
ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity  ;  nor  was  religion, 
in  the  form  it  then  affumed,  capable  of  reflraining  thefe 
violences  in  the  leafl. 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  fliort  time  reduced  to  fuch  arr^-A,-.-. 

n  1        TT  -11  rr  r  11-       tie  18  lupcr'; 

Itate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceflity  or  recalling  fe^ied  by 
Fitz- Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.    He  Hugh  dc 
was  recalled  accordingly;  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  ap-^**^^y* 
pointed  to  fucceed  him.    He  left  his  government  with- 
out being  regretted,  and  is  faid  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aftion  during 
the  whole  courle  of  his  adminiftration.     This  aftion 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
relic,  called  the  Jlaff  of  jfefus,  ir om.  the  cathedral  of 
Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that  it  might 
be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the  war  raged  violently  in 
Uhler.    De  Lacey,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
difficult  government  with  which  he  was  invefled  :  but    .  3* 
at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  invefling  his  fon  J^^""  ^aje^Jr^"* 
with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave  occafion  to  greater  irdand. 
diiiurbances  than  even  thofe  which  had  already  hap- 
pened.   The  nature  of  this  lordfhip  hath  been  much 
difputed  ;  but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king's  fon  was  now  to  be  invefled  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
S  f  2  who 
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Ireland,  who  was  allowed  the  title  of  iing  of  Inland.  It  doth 
"—y^  not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de- 
prive Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  ft  ill  lefs  had  he  to 
difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries ;  which  ncver- 
thelefs  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be 
produftive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs, 

TKe  new  governor  entered  on  his  oilice  with  all  that 
fplrit  and  vigour  which  was  neceffary  ;  but  being  mif- 
reprefented  to  the  king  by  fome  factious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  fhort  time  recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
error  was  foon  corredled,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his 
firft.  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip 
de  Braofa,  or  Philip  of  IVurceJlsr,  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  moil  avaritious  diipofition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  his  fuperftitious  fubje£ls  expefted  every  mo- 
inent  that  the  vengeance  of  heavei?  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  for  now  prince  John 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  inverted  him  in  Ireland,  He  was  attended  by  a 
conliderable  military  force  :  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  ; 
but  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of 
Englifhmen,  ftrangers  to  ;the  country  they  were  to  vi- 
fit,  defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of 
profligacy,  and  filled  with  great  cxpedlations  of  ad- 
vantage from  their  prefent  fervice.  The  whole  afTem- 
bly  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  60  fhips ;  and  arrived  at 
Waterford  after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole 
country  with  the  greateft  furprife  and  cxpedlation. 

The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years 
of  difcretion  ;  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  con- 
duft,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as 
qualified  him  in  the  leaft  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  raifed.  The  hardy  Welchmen  who  firft  mi- 
grated into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage ;  but  they  were  difagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  The  Irifh  lords  were  at 
firft  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  being  reconciled  to 
fubmiffion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince's  ftation,  ha- 
ftened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a  fpedacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bufliy  beards,  and  hair  ftanding  on  end,  advan- 
ced with  very  little  ceremony  ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpeft,  offered  to  kifs  the  yoang 
prince.  His  attendants  fl:epped  in,  and  prevented 
this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thrufl;ing  away  the 
Irifhmen.  The  whole  aflembly  burft  into  peals  of 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  their  guefts  ;  which 
were  Immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief- 
tains left  the  court,  boiUng  with  indignation  ;  and 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymea  haftening  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re- 
ception they  themfelves  had  met  with.  A  league  was 
inftantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh,  and  the 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms  j  while  John  and  his  cour- 
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tiers,  infl-ead  of  oppofing^  the  enemy,  employed  them-  IrelandJ 
felves  in  haraffing  and  opprefliag  thofe  who  were  un-  '  *v 
der  their  immediate  jurifdidion.    The  country  was 
therefore  over-run  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  en- 
tirely negleded,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to 
follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devallation  had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 
He  then  determined  to<recal  his  fon  ;  but  was  at  alofa 
whom  he  fiiould  name  for  his  fuccefibr.     Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irifli.  peafant,  and  tlie  king  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whofe  boifterous  valour  feemed  now  to  be  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  prevent  the  Engliih  from  being  totally  ex- 
terminated.   The  new  governon  was  obliged  at  firft  to  3^ 
adl  on  the  defenfive  ;  but  as  his  enemies  foon'forgot  Supprefl^ai 
their  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hoftilities  againft^^  J"^" 
each  other,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  maintain  th-e 
authority  of  the  Engliih  government,  and  to  fuppoft 
their  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  though  not  to  extend 
them. 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  MifeVable- 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich- ftate  of  Ira 
ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition  ""dea 
to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  to  ^'^^"^^ 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  manage- 
ment of  Irifli  affairs ;  and  immediately  degraded  de 
Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger,  De  Courcey,  provoked 
at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Uifler,  where  he  was 
immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives, 
and  at  laft  almpfl  entirely  detached  himfelf  from  the  En 
lifh  government.  The  greateft  confufion  enfued  jHugh; 
de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  government,  and  Wil- 
ham  Petit,  earl  marfhal  of  England,  appointed  in  his , 
place.  Petit's  adminiftration  proved  more  unfortu- 
nate than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Confede- 
racies every  where  took  place  againft  tiie  Englifh ;  the 
latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their  towns  taken.; 
and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irifli,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms  againft 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during  g 
the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign  bmer  un 
of  John,  while  the  diftreffes  of  the  country  were  in-  der  John, 
creafed  by  the  diffentions  and  difaffedion  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  lords,  who  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  war 
upon  each  other  like  Irifli  chieftains..  The  prudent 
condudl  of  a  governor  named  il/«7er  Fitz- Henry ,  how,. 
ever,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  ; 
and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  ,  was^  more 
quiet  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In 
1210,  John  came  over  to  lreland  in  perfon  with,  an 
army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
tory nobles-  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 
Irifli  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  ;  while  three  of  the  Englifh  barons,  Hugh  and 
Walter  de  Lacey  and  William  de  Braofa  fled  to  France." 
The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifli  fubjeds,  granted 
them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char- 
ter of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
hn,  under  the  king's  feal.  For  the  regular  and  effec- 
tual execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eftabhfliment 
of.  the  king's  courts  of  jiidicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 
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now  made  a  new  and  more  ampl<  divlfion  of  the  king's 
lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  where  flierlffs,  and 
many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  Thefe  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
JLowlh,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary  ;  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Englifh  dominions  at  this  time  as  confined 
to  a  part  of  Leinfler  and  Munfter,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  that  of  England;  and  which,  by  royal 
proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed 
affairs  fo  happily,  that  during  the  violent  contetts  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  at  this  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Q_ueen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
perfectly  free  from  diforders,  only  they  were  confined 
to  thofe  di(lrl(5h  moft  remote  from  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment. In  l2iy,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  thro' 
thd  immeafurable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the 
Kto  its  for-Englifh.  barons,  who  defpifed  all  controul,  and  op- 
ner  ftate  preffed  the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible  manner.  The 
f  Hi""        '^^^''^'^^^^^  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  ILI. 

encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  ;  they 
were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  avowed 
adverfaries,  of  each  other  ;  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  natives  were  firft 
driven  into  infurreftions  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
nifhed  with  double  cruelty  for  their  refiftance.  The 
Englifh  laws,  which  tended  to  punifh  the  authors  of 
thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious  arifto- 
cratic  faftion,  who,  in  the  phrenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  rnofl  falutary  inftitutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonflrance  was  prefented  to  the  king 
againft  this  dangerous  negleft  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
laws ;  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  directing  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  baihffs  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, fiiould  be  convened  ;  that  the  charter  of  Englifh 
laws  and  cuftoms  received  from  king  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  fhould  be  read  over  in 
their  prefence  ;.  that  they  fhould  be  direfted  for  the 
future  ftriftly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  ;  and  that 
proclamation  fhould  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
land, ftriftly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  effeft  was  produ- 
ced by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
J  246  ;  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  governed 
30^  by  the  laws  of  England. 
Ixeeflive  Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
epravaticn.lhe  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
fmanners.pgopie  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the 

loweft  degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englifh 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their 
own  count! y,  but  behaved  with  the  utmofl  injuftice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Englifh  conflitution.  The  clergy  appear 
tfr  haye  been  equally  abandoned,  with  the  reft-;  nor  in- 
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deed  could  It  be  otherwife  ;  for  through  the  partlall-  Ire!an.l. 
ties  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  neglefted,  the  worthlefs,  and  ^— 
the  depreffed  among  the  Englifli  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.    What  were  t)ie  manners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of  . 
a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

"  Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Cafhfl,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king's  grace,  that  flie  may  have  her  inheritancs 
which  fhe  recovered  at    Clonmell  before  the  king's- 
judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  bifhop  of 
Cafhel. 

"  Item,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac- 
count that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifhop. 

"  Item,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  he  fl\ut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  perifiied  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at- 
tempted to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa- 
ther of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid 
bifliop. 

*'  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fifters, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father.  . 

"  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cafhel,  on  the  king's 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled' 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Englifh,  and  depopu- 
late the  country;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, he  fulminates  the  fentcnce  of  excommunication 
againft  them. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  croffed  the  Irlfh  fea.  Wherefore,  fhe  peti- 
tions for  God's  fake,  that  the  king's  grace  will  have 
compaffion,  and  that  fhe  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
feflion  of  her  inheritance. 

"  It  Is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bifhop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Englifh- 
men  befides  that  of  her  father  }  and  that  the  aforefaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effe6t,  by  reafon  of  the  Influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifhop. 

«'  She  further  petitions,  for  God's  fake,  that  fhe 
may  have  cofts  and  damages,  &c."^ 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  du- 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grle-  Little  altc: 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by  invafions  ofi'^'ion  un- 
the  Scots.  The  EnglilTi  monarch  Indeed  pofl'efled  all  ^'Jrd  l' 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceilary  to  have 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquiUity  ;  but  his 
projeA  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leifure 
to  attend  to  the  dlftrafted  ftate  of  Ireland.  Certain  It 
is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country- 
gave  him  great  uneafinefs ;  fo  that  he  tranfmitted  his 
mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to 
interppfe  their  fplrltual  authority  for  compoiing  the 
public  diforders.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Irlfh  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Englifh,  and  who  dwelt  among 
them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  offering  to 
pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englirti  fubjeds.  To 
this  petition  he  retured  a  favourable  anfwer ;  but  hfa 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  licentious  nobi- 
lity, who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  circum- 
fcribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  controuled  theiu.' 
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Ireland    vioknci  and  oppreffion.    Petitions  of  tlie  fame  kind 
'  were  feveral  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  bat  as 
often  defeated  ;  though  fome  means  were  ufed  for 
.     the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fach  as  the  frequent  call- 
ing of  parliaments,  appointing  flierifts  in  fome  new 
counties,  &c. 

Thefe  means  were  not  altogether  without  effcd. 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of 
the  reahn, ,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 
them.    The  incurfions  of  the  natives  were  repreffed, 
and  the  Engliih  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  eadi  other;   and,  in  1311,  under  Edward  II. 
the  moRpowetful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz  John,  afterwards 
-   the  heads  of  the  illuftrious  houfes  of  Defmon  and  Kil- 
dare,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulller.     But  juft 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to 
^,      have  fome  profpeft  of  tranquiUity,  more  dreadful  ca- 
*1nvari(.n  of  lamities  than  any  hitherto  rehited  were  about  to  take 
the  Scots    place.    The  Scots  bad  jatl  recovered  their  Hberty  un- 
*ei'^'trof  Robert  Bruce,  and  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being 

•^dwlrdn.  sgain  enflaved  by  a  foreign  po-.ver.  ^  Edward,  the 
'  king's  brother,  as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices,  de- 
manded a  (hare  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
fcd  by  llobert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wifely  confidering  the  neceffity  of  finding 
out  fome  e.nploymcnt  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
the  Ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which  would  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftrafted  (late  In  which  it  al- 
moll  always  wa?,  and  which  would  make  him  an  inde- 
pendent fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceffaiy  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1315,  he  landed  on  the  north-eaftern  coall  of 
Ireland  with  600c  men,  to  alTcrt  his  claim  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Irifh  lords  of  Ulfter, 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
flocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage. 
The  Engliih  fettlers  were  flaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  poffefiions,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the,  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifh  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refift  the  invafion,  nor  fufFiciently 
united  among  themfelves.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time 'met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarclty  of  provifioris,  however,  prevented 
JBruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages  •,  and  though  his 
brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  elTential  ler- 
vice.  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however, 
proved  of  confiderable  advantage ;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of 
Carrickfergus. 

The  terrible  devaftations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  affociates,  now  induced  fome  Englifh  lords  to  enter 
irito  an  alTociation  to  defend  their  poffeflions,  and  repel 
thefe  mvaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  raifed  a  confi- 
derable body  of  forces  ;  which  coming  to  an  engage- 
mept  with  Fedlim  prince  of  C<-nnaught,  one  of  Bruce's 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
^000  of  his  men.    This  defeat,  however,  had  very 
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little  effeA  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  hirhfeT.  He  Irel. 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  w:al!8  of  Dublin,  traverfed 
the  dillrift  of  OITory,  and  penetrated  into  Munfter, 
deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Englifh  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at  lad 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  to  oppofe  fach  a  force,  found  it  neceffary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulfter.  His  retreat  was  effefted 
with  great  diificulty  ;  and  during  the  time  of  his  In- 
aftivlty,  the  diibeffes  of  his  army  increafed  to  fach  a 
degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  At  lafl  an  end  was  put 
to  the  fufierlngs  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  ifi 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  13 18,  where  he  was  defeated  4* 
and  killed  by  the  Enghfh  under  Sir  Robert  Birming- '^^J^^^yj^ 
ham.  A  brave  Englifh  knight,  named  Maupas,  had  felted, 
rufhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 
antagonills  had  kilk-d'each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau- 
pas being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  :  but  Edward, 
confident  of  viftory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival  ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  inftantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottifh  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  filflurbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
contentions  of  the  Englifh  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irifh  with  the  Englifh,  and  among  themfelves,  ftill 
kept  the  ifland  in  a  llale  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  eftablifh  an  univerfity  in  Dublin; 
but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the  inflitution 
for  fome  time  languifhed,  and  then  expired  amidfl: 
the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than  ^1^.^^? 
preceding  times  had  been.  Fde  was  too  much  taken  f^^^'i"^ 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much  yjiacr  Ed 
regard  to  the  interefis  of  Ireland.  'I'he  unhappy  ward  ill. 
people,  indeed,  fenfible  of  their  own  miferies,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjeds  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  Englifh  laws  ;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  '.he  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  clandet'iinely 
defeated  or  openly  rtjefted.  A  new  fcene  of  tumult 
and  bloodfhed  immediately  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  pro- 
duced an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifli- 
men,  or  Engliihmen  married  and  having  eftates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  pubhc  office  whatever. — 
This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  diforders  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at 
lafl  produced  a  t'emonftrance  from  the  flates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  giievoufiy  complain  not  oidy 
of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edict  above  mentioned  : 
and  to  this  rcmonftrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwer,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 
expedition  againfl  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promlfes,  unaf- 
filled  by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  lead 
alteration  in  the  ftate  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  fo 
much  mifery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  lafl  became 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves  ;  and  a 
parliament  was  fummoned  in  1367,  the  refult  of  which 
was  the  famous  ftatute  of  Kilkenny.    The  preamBIe 
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[reland.  to  this  tecites,  that  the  Engllfh  had  become  mere 
Irifli  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
44^^  of  living  ;  had  rcjefted  the  Englifli  laws,  and  fubmitted 
to  thofe  of  the  Itifh,  vrith  whom  tliey  had  united  by 
marriage- alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  common  wealth. 
—  It  was  therefore  enafked,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
infants,  &c.  with  the  Irifh,  fhould  be  confidcred  and 
punifhed  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Englifh  race  fhall  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Iiifli  lan- 
guage, or  the  Irifh  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of 
the  Irifh,  the  a£l  provides,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Englifh  manners  ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  fhall 
be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  cuftom, 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englifh 
fubjefts  ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  controverfies  they  fhould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  whoever  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  Irifli  jutifdiftion,  fhould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifh  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
Irifh  at  pkafure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
flate. — it  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng- 
lifii  to  permit  their  Irifli  aiighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftlcal  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monafteries  or  religious  ho"hfes  ;  to 
Entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina- 
tions by  romantic  tales  ;  or  their  news- tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports. —  It  was  made  felony  to 
impofe  or  cefs  any  forces, upon  the  Englifh  fubjeft 
againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  frari- 
chlfes  were  become  fandtuaries  for  malefafloi-s,  ex- 
prefs  power  was  given  to  the  king's  fherifFs  to  enter 
into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors. — Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  wlien  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fervlce,  afted  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjefts,  it  was 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun- 
ty fhould  adjiidgc  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  fhould  provide. — The  ftatute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  ;  aad  the  fplritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu- 
nication on  thofe  who  fliould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  inflance. 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removing  the  animofitybetween  the  native 
Irifh  and  Englifh  ;  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of  Kil- 
kenny from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it 
manifellly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between  them. 
During  the  whole  of  this  reign^,  therefore,  the  ftate 
of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly  difor- 
dered  and  embroiled.  The  Englifh  intereft  gradually 
declined  ;  and  the  connexions  of  the  king's  fubjefts 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their  vici- 
nity and  neceflary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injunftions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of 
the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  proved 
imprafticable,  or  opprefiive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hoftility,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  efFeftual  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  thofe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
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refinement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could  Ireland, 
not  venture  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  without  par- 
ticular  letters  of  proteftlon  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fucceflion  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  intereft  or  neceflity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  dif- 
fcntion,  inftead  of  introducing  any  eflential  improve- 
ment. Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notovioufly 
infufficient,  if  not  corrupt;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  obietts  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown. 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  govern  me  ut  in  collecting  forces,  and  raifing  war 
againft  the  Irifh  enemy  ;  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervlce,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex- 
chequer. Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the  greateft  hardftilp  ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excufes  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  orfued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or 
affentlng  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 
verned. 

In  this  deplorable  fituation  the  kingdom  continued  Power  of 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  the  Englifn  . 
of  the  future  cIviHzation  of  the  Irifh,  as  he  alfo  did  of  revives  un- 
the  Englifh  nation.  This  he  effecied  by  enafting  fome  ^^^''^ 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  aflive  go- 
vernors to  fee  them  put  in  execution.    Of  thefe  go- 
vernors Sir  Edward  Poynings  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.    During  his 
adminlftration  was  enafted  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  Poyning's  Law,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub- 
jeft  of  much  pohtical  debate.    The  purport  of  it  was,       46  ^ 
That  no  parliament  ftxould  be  held  in  that  Ifland  with-  'Poynm^iSi- 
out  firft  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac-  * 
quainting  him  with  the  afts  to  be  paffed  in  that  par- 
liament ;  neither  fhould  any  aft  paiTed,  or  any  parlia- 
ment held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  .  Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  ;  and  the  governor, 
not  having  it  In  his  power  to  affemble  parliaments 
when  he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fequence.    The  whole  Irifh  legiflatlon  alfo  became  de- 
pendent on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fince  conti-  - 
nued  to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lifh power  In  Ireland  ;  which  from  the  Scottlfh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precarious  ftate  of  weaknefs.  .  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  had  at  laft  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rejeded,  even  in  the  Englifh  territory, 
was  reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellions  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed  and  fupprefled.  The  feignory  of  the 
Britifli  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which  - 
in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  afferted,  and  fome  of  the 
moft  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage- connedtiona  - 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englifh  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent,  was  indeed 
ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains;  but  their  hoftihties  were 
oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  their  own  diftrifts 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Enghfh  go- 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irifh  affairs  . 
were  neglefted ;  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only  .  ^ 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re- 
turned as  ufual.    They  were  further  promoted  by  the. 
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innovations  In  religion  which  the  king  Introduced,  and 
which  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  both  to  Englifh 
and  Irifh.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  fome  progrefs,  though  Howly,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ; 
for  as  the  perfeoutionxlid  not  reach  thither,  trany  Pro- 
teftants  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen's 
cruelty.  The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  again  ft 
queen  Eli-zabeth  excited  the  Irifh  to  frefh  Infurrec- 
tlons.  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou- 
raged the  natives  in  thofc  infurreftions,  but  aftually 
fent  over  troops  to  afUft  them  in  driving  out  the 
Englifli  altogether.  This  they- had  well  nigh  effefted; 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irifh  de- 

•  feated  by  an  handful  of  their  -enemies,  were  fo  much 
provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  placesthey  had 
made  themfelves  mafters  of,  and  even  offered -to  affift 

'the  Englifh  in  reducing  the  rebels  ;  though  It  was  not 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  their  afliftacce.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Irifh,  abandoned 

i by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on-tht  war  ;  and 
the  grand  rebel  O'Neal  @f  Tirowen,  or  TIrone,  after 
much  treacher)'-,  evafion,  and  many  pretended  fubmif- 

vfions,  was  at  laft.  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  earneft:.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
for  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpeA  of  diftrefs.  He  fub- 
fcribed  his  fubmiffion  in  the  mod  ample  manner  and 

■form.  He  implored  the  queen's  gracious  commifera- 
tlon  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reflored  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  ftate  of  a  fubjeft,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeit- 
ed. He  utterly  renounced.the  name  of  O'Neal,  which 
he  had  afTumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  In 

iwhich  It  was  hf  Id  among  the  Irifli.  He  ahjured  all 
foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the 

,crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  fhould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let- 
ters patent  ;  promlfmg  at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the 
ftate  In  abollfhing  all  barbarous  cufloms,  and  eftablifhing 

^law  and  civihty  among  his  people.  The  lord  deputy, 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promlfed  a  fuH  pardon  to 
jhim  and  all  his  followers  ;  to  himfelf  the  reftoratlon 
of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 

.lands,  except  fome  portions  rgfervcd  for  certain  chlef- 

rtains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  «fe  of 
Engllfli  garrifons. 

No  infurgerit  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 

5liad  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  neceflity  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a  fubfiltence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and 
thus  a  race  of  Irifh  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled 
with  a  malignant  refentment  againft  the  Englifh.  Thu6 
the  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of 
England  In  this  Ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for 
440  years,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.  The 
ghaflHnefs  of  famine  and  defolation  was  now  fomewhat 
enlivened  by  the  reftoratlon  of  tranquillity.  Indeed, 
from  the  mofl  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions  were  fo  high,  that  confiderlng  the  value  of 
money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprlfing  how  the  inhabi- 
tants could  fubfift.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  of 
provifions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it 
appears,  That  wheat  had  rifen  from  36  s.  to  9I.  the 
quarter;  barley-malt  from  10 s.  to  4^  s.  the  barrel; 
oatmalt  from  58.  to  22  8.  the  barrel;  peafe  frona 
5:3.  to  40s.  the  peck;  oats  from  38.  4d.  to  20s.  the 
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barrel  ;  beef  from  26  s.  8d.  to  8  1.  the  carcafe  ;  mut-  Irdanlt.i 
ton  from  3  s.  to  26  s.  the  carcafe  ;  veal  from  los.  to  — %— - 
29  s.  the  carcafe;  a  lamb  from  izd.  to  6  s. ;  a  pork 
from  8  s.  to  20  s. 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  afTums  a  quite  dif- The  Irifli 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  upon  "^ilized 
promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  ftudy  toJ*"*"'*' 
clrilize  his  barbarous  Irifh  fubjefts.  By  repeated  con- 
fplraciesand  rebellions,  a  vafl  tratt  of  land  had  efcheat- 
ed  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrconnel, 
now  called  Donnegal,  Tirone,  Derry,  Farmanagh,  Ca- 
van,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000  acres  -; 
a  traft  of  counti;y  covered  with  woods,  where  rebels 
and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which  was  de- 
ftined  to  lie  wafle  without  the  timel}^  interpofition  of 
government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe  land« 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  Introduce  all  the  happy  con- 
fequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed  furveys 
to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the  new  fet- 
tlements  were  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  defcribed  particularly 
the  flate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituations  proper 
for  the  ereftlons  of  towns  and  caflles ;  delineated  tlie 
characters  of  the  Irifli  chieftains,  the  manner  In  which 
they  fliould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumftances 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new  pur- 
chafers,  and  the  claims  of  both;  together  with  the 
impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  met',  ids  of 
removing  them. 

At  his  inftance  it  was  refolved,  that  tlie  perfons  to 
whom  lands  were  afligned  fnould  be  either  new  under- 
takers from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 
fervitors,  as  they  were  called  ;  that  Is,  men  who  had 
for  fome  time  ferved  In  Ireland,  either  m  civil  or  mili- 
tary offices  ;  or  old  Irifh  chieftains  or  captains.  A- 
mong  the  laft  were  included  even  thofe  Irifh  who  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  flill  harboured 
their  fecret  difcontent's.  To  gain  them,  if  poffible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in- 
dulgence. Their  under-tenants  and  fervants  were  al- 
lowed to  be  of  their  own  religion ;  and,  while  all 
the  other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  ,of 
allegiance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors 
were  allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland 
or  Britain,  provided  no  Poplfh  recufants  were  admit- 
ted. The  Britifh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp- 
ted, the  Irifh  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 
from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
ed  civility  and  induftiy  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
rience had  now  difcovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
only  to  make  the  Irifh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
their  Englifh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  ileal  their  goods  and 
plot  againft  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
cefTary  to  plant  them  in  feparate  quarters  ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  former  times 
were  carefully  correfted.  The  original  Englifli  adven- 
turers, on  their  firft  fettlement  In  Ireland,  were  capti- 
vated by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 
dUlrlfts.  Here  they  ereCted  their  caftles  and  habita- 
tions ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortrefl'es.  There  they  kept 
themfelves  unknown,  Hving  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
without  hufbandry  or  tillage ;  there  they  increafed  to 
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•Irelan<1.  incredible  numbers  by  promlfcuous  generation  ;  and 
there  they  held  their  affembHes,  and  formed  their 
confpiracies,  without  difcovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irifh  were  placed  in  the  moft  open  and  acceffible  parts 
cf  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
infpeftion  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britifh  adventurers  were  afligned  places  of  the  greateft 
flrength  and  command  ;  to  the  fervitors,  ftations  of 
the  greateft  danger,  and  greateft  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardfliip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun- 
try fliould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  fliovvn  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  as  obftru6led  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
government :  and,  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un- 
dertakers had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  ;  the  greateft  to  confift 
of  2000  Englifh  acres,  the  leaft  of  looo,  and  the 
middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efcheated  lands  in 
c-ach  county  was  affigned  to  the  fmalleft,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions:  and  the 
general  diftributions  being  thus  afcertained,  to  pre- 
vent all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  refpeflive  diftrids  were  fo  be  determined 
by  lot;  Eftates  were  afligned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite ;  thofe  of  1500,  by 
knights  fervlce  ;  thofe  of  1000,  in  common  foccage. 
The  firft  were  to  build  a  caftle,  and  inclofe  a  ftrong 
court  yard,  or  haiun  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finifh  an  houfe  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecies  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
confiderable  defence  againft  an  Irifh  enemy.  The  firft 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  Englifti  or  Scottifli  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families ;  to  keep  a  dem.efne  of  6co  acres  in  their 
own  hands;  to  have  four  fee- farmers  on  120  acres 
each  ;  fix  leafe  holders,  each  on  loO  acres  ;  and  on 
the  reft,  eight  families  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  their  lands  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  ftiould  be  approved  by 
the  ftate,  and  to  keep  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  Britifli  and  fervitors  were  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irifh,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  refufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government ;  they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  fhorter  term  than  21  years 
or  three  lives.  The  houfesof  their  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englifh  faftu"on,  and  united  together  in 
tow  ns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  ereft  manours, 
to  l;old  courts- baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
natives,  vvhofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fee-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
'1  hey  were  enjoined  to  fet  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers  ;  to 
take  no  Irifh  exaftions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuftom  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  fsom  place  to  place  for  pa- 
VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 
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fture,  or  ct'eaghtlng,  as  they  called  it  ;  to  dwell  in  Ireland, 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifh  manner  of  tillage  "^"V*"" 
and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  landa 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifh  acres>. 
fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence  from  the  undertakers,  te» 
fhilHngs  from  fervitors,  and  13  fhillings  and  four  pence 
from  Irifh  natives.  But  for  two  years  they  were  eX'. 
empt  from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  not  fubjeft  to  che  charge  of  tranfportation.  What 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the  ca- 
pital part  which  the  city  of  London  was  perfuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  ex.- 
pend  L.  20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  Itipulated  for  fuch  privi- 
leges as  might  make  their  fettlements  convenient  and 
refpedable.  As  a  competent  force  was  neceffary  to 
protedl  this  infant  plantation, 'the  king,  to  fupport 
the  charge,  Inftituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  number  not 
exceeding  200  ;  each  of  whom,  on  paffing  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fucli  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulfter,  for  three  years,  at  8  d. 
daily  pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when  confiderable  portions  were  re- 
claimed by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eftates  of  the  northern  bifhoprics  been 
embarrafftd,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irifli  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford- 
ed a  compecent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Moft  of  the 
northern  churches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin  :  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fliamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeftration  ;  or  filled  with  minifters 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned  ;  and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parifh- church  of  Ul- 
fter, except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  abufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provifion  for 
the  inftruftion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  lands 
fhould  be  reftored  to  their  refpcdive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fliould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from 
which  bifliops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions :  that  compofitions  fliould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them; 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
freely ;  or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  the  poffeiTions  re- 
ftored to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifhops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im- 
propriations, and  relinquifh  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  parifhes,  to  the  refpedive  incumbents  ;  for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of  the  king's  lands. 
Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parifli,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incum- 
bents, befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
afligned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  120  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  parifhes.  To  provide  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  woTlIiy  paftors,  free-fchools  were  endowed  in 
T  t  the 
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Ireland,  the  principsl  towns,  and  confiderable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  nniverfity  of  Dublin,  which  had 
been  re-eftablifhed  by  queen  Elizalsslh,  together  with 
the  advowfon  of  fix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the 
largeft,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  general  fcheme  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch 
confequence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Its  happy  ef- 
teAs  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu- 
tion by  no  means  correfponded  with  the  original  idea. 
Buildings  were  flowly  erefted  ;  Britifti  tenants  were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  numbers  ;  the  old 
natives  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thofe  diftrifts  from  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  exclude  them.  In  this  particular,  the  London- 
ers were  accufed  of  being  nototioufly  delinquent.  They 
a6ied  entirely  by  agents  ;  their  agents  were  interetled 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrufion  of  the  natives  ;  an  error  of  which 
fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.  For 
the  prefent,  however,  a  number  of  loyal  and  indu- 
•llrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters, 
and  many  towns  ereiled.  To  encourage  their  indu- 
ftry,  and  advance  his  own  projedl,  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  incorporate  fcveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that 
they  had  a  right  of  reprefentaiion  in  the  Irifh  parl^- 
ment. 

State  of  [re-  be  only  difturbance  that  now  enfued  was  from  the 
land  fincc  Pbpifli  party,  who  never  could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote- 
tlfca:  time,  {tant  religion  eftablifhed  in  preference  to  their  own, 
while  they  had  power  to  refift.  After  numberlefs  in- 
efFe£lual  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  malfacre  of  the  new  Englifh  fettlers  in 
*  See  the  year  1641*.  The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
/a;»,  n°ao3  time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
io6.  quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  mofl  deplorable  fituation.  It 
recovered  again  under  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
fhort  reign  of  James  II.  On  the  acceffion  of  Wil- 
liam III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown  into  confu- 
fion by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narch, who  came  over  thither  in  perfon,  and  whofe 
bad  fuccefs  is  related  under  the  article  Britain, 
309 — 325.  Since  that  time,  Ireland  hath  re- 
covend  from  the  miferable  fituation  to  which  it  was 
fo  long  reduced.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  fuch  a  flourifhing  flate  as  either  South  or  North 
Britain.  One  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  corn  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two  thirds  at 
moft  of  what  by  good  cultivation  It  might  yield.  The 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts 
are  lined  with  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabbins 
without  chimnies,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  wretched  Inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and 
rain.  It  is  a  fcandal  (fays  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  vifited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  there  is  not  the  greateft  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  hay  In  it ;  but  fome  of  the  befl  land  in 
the  king's  dominions  Is  fuffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  the  vlleft  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abjeft 
miferable  occupiera  j  who  are  abfolutely  no  better  than 


flaves  to  the  defpicable,  lazy,  and  oppreffive  fubordi-  IrehncJ. 
nate  landlords."  '  - 


Another  caufe  confifted  In  the  various  reflri&ions      -^j^J  , 
which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  IriOi  the  d  ifh 
trade,  and  the  conftant  and  great" preference  given  by  difcontentj 
government  to  the  Englifli  manufa£lurers,  at  laft  produ-  S''- 
ced  the  moft  grievous  difcontents  and  diftreffes.  On  the  f^f  3^''^^. 
part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,  that  as  Ireland  had  m^;ntXr 
been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  Inhabitants  ought  and  againfl 
in  every  refped  to  be  fubjed  to  the  viftorious  ftate  ;  ^^'^ 
and  that  tile  intereft  of  the  Englilh  ought  on  all 
occafions  to  be  confulted,  without  regarding  the  in- 
conveniences which  might  errfue  to  the  Irifh.  A 
very  different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  the 
Irifh  thernfelves,  or  at  Icaft  by  the  patriotic  party  a- 
mong  them.    They  rejefted  all  notions  of  dependence 
upon  the  Britifh  miniltry  and  parliament;  and  though 
they  did  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  king's  right 
of  conqueft,  they  moft  poQtively  denied  that  the  Bri- 
tifli  parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  refLrlctions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  moft  grievous  and  intolerable  op- 
preffion. 

In  the  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  Caufe  of 
oppreffion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether '^^^'"^'"^'^ 
inlapportable.  A  caufe  relative  to  an  eftate,  betwixt  fleymx;!^ 
Hefter  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Anneflcy,  was  tried  be- 
fore the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  lat- 
ter obtained  a  decre-j  in  his  favour;  but,  on  an  appeal, 
the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  Annefley  ap- 
pfraled  from  them  to  the  Englifh  peers  ;  who  having 
reverfed  the  judgement  of  thofe  of  Ireland^  he  was  put 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  fubjeft  in  difpute.  Sherlock  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Irifh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  was  propofed  to  the  confideration  of 
the  judges.  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  In  parliament  In  Britain.  This  queftion 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  poffeffion  of  the  eftate.  A  petition  was  fome 
time  after  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  flieriff  of  JCildare,  fetting  forth,  "That  his  pre- 
deceffor  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  In  poffeffion  of  the 
premifTes;  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  aii  injunc- 
tion, agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  peers,  Iffued 
from  the  exchequer,  requlringhim  to rcltore  Maurice  An- 
nefley to  the  poffeffion  of  the  above  mentioned  lands;  and 
that,  not  daring  to  aft  In  contradiction  to  the  order  of 
the  houfe,  he  was  fined.  In  confequence  of  this,  be- 
ing afraid  left  he  fhould  be  taken  into  cuftody,  he  durft 
not  come  in  to  pafs  his  accounts;  and  for  this  he  was 
fined  L.I 200."  His  conduft  was  applauded  by  the  Difpute  bi 
Iriffi  lords,  who  commanded  the  fines  Impofed  upon  twi.it  ths 
him  to  be  taken  off;  and  in  a  ffiort  time  after  drew  "P  [^g^j^^j^ 
a  memorial  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty.  In  this  ^nd  Eng- 
they  fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  as  land; 
their  liege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  Englifh  law,  with  many  other  privileges,  parti- 
cularly that  of  having  a  diftindt  parliament.  In  con- 
fequence of  this  conceffion,  the  Englifli  had  been  en- 
couraged to  come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their  own 
country.  They  farther  infifted,  that  though  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  being  a  diftin<5t  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the 
4  kingdom 
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■kingdom  of  England,  none  could  determine  with  re-  money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na- 
'  gard  to  its  affairs,  but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  its    tion  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 


known  laws  and  culloms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the 
king.  It  was  an  invafion  of  his  majefty's  prerogative 
for  any  court  of  judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  de- 
clare, that  he  could  not  by  his  authority  in  parliament 
determine  all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubje£ls  of  this 
kingdom  ;  or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  majefty 
in  parliament,  they  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a 
competent  judicature  :  and  they  reprefented,  that  the 
praAice  of  appeals  from  the  Irifh  parliament  to  the 
Britifh  peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdlAIon  afiumed  by 
the  latter  ;  the  bad  confequences  of  which  they  point- 
ed out  very  fully. 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  majefty  in 
parliament,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  had  aded  with  courage  and  fidelity, 


prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafion 
to  charge  the  Irifh  with  a  defign  of  calling  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether :  but  Swift  having 
examined  the  accufation  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britiih  parhament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;  and  afferted,  that  any  depen- 
dence on  England,  except  that  of  being  fubjcdls  to  the 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  nature, 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  L.300  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  author;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  was  profecuted  in  his  (lead  : 
however,  he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  Irifh  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
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according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  prayinghimto  confer  on  them  feme  mark  of   while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch  every  op- 
his  royal  favour  as  a  recompenfe  for  the  injuries  they    portunity  of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  poffible. 


the  depen 
[lence  of 
Ireland. 


JUipaffed  had  fuftained  from  the  Irifh  legiflature.  This  was  fol- 
for  the  bet- lowed  by  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency 
^rfeciiringof  Ireland  upon  the  crovirn  of  Great  Britain.  By  this 
it  was  determined,  "  That  the  houfe  of  lords  of  Ire- 
land have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  jurif- 
diftion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverfe,  any  judgment, 
fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within 
the  kingdom;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  faid 
houfe  of  I'lrds,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or  decree,  are 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  what- 
ever."   It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill,  that  the. 
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Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ire- 
land by- the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in  1715,  a  vote 
of  credit  to  government  was  pafTed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  a  confiderable  amount.    This  laid  the  Difpute 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  ^''j'^j^^gj^'j 
was  quickly  augmented  to  fevcral  hundred  thoufand  ^i^^^^ 
pounds ;  for  difcharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  plo-  fund  for; 
vided  by  adminiftration.    An  attempt  was  made  du-  payment  of 
ring  the  adminiftration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  j^^"*'^**"*^ 
ed  Ireland  till  1730),  to  veil  this  fund  in  the  hands 
of  his  majefty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 


king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  parliament.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 

the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great  who  infifted,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  public 

Britain  in  parliament  aflembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  fafety,  and  unconftitutional,  to  grant  it  longer  than 

ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  from  feffion  to  feffion.    In  173  1  another  attempt  was 

and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the  made  to  veft  the  fame  In  the  crown  for  21  years ;  but 
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people  of  Ireland." 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irifh  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties;  and  they 
were  ftill  fatther  exafperated  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Englifhman  to  coin 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In 
this  affair  Wood  is  faid  to  have  afted  very  difhonour 
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when  the  affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  ftrength  of 
both  parties  was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Im- 
mediately before  the  vote,  however,  Colonel  Tolting- 
ham  having  rode  poft  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
houfe,  and  determined  the  queftion  againft  govern- 
ment. 60 
The  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  who  was  made  Excellent 
ably  >  hifomuch  that  a  fhilling  of  the  halfpence  he  governor  of  Ireland  in  1745,  Is  highly  extolled  on  ac- 
made  were  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.  Great  quantities  count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  fhowed  to  tcrfield. 
of  this  bafe  coin  were  feni  over  ;  and  it  was  ufed  not  the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  the  appr  ehenfions  of 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in  government  were  then  very  confiderable,  on  account 
it,  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  feemed  ready  to  en-  of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in_  Scotland,  his  lordihip 
fue.  The  Irifh  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun-  by  40CG  men.  Inllead  of  this,  however,  he  fent  four 
try  to  lay  before  his  majefty  the  ill  confequences  of  battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
Wood's  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended  the  volunteer  affociations  which  formed  in  different 
with  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of  parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thefe  battahons 
trade.  The  fame  was  ftt  forth  in  an  application  made  he  replaced  by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments 
to  his  majefty  by  the  privy  council.  In  fhort,  the  already  on  the  eftablilliment ;  by  which  means  he  faved 
V'holt  nation  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  a  confiderable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  augment- 
remedy  an  evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  eft'eds  ing  the  influence  of  the  ciewn.  The  fupplies  afked 
of  which  already  began  to  be  felt.  by  him  were  fmall,  and  raifed  in  the  molt  eafy  and 

Among  the  controveriial  pieces  which  appeared  on  agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
this  occafion,  thofe  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di-    at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  economy.  There 

was  even  a  faving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a  cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  Ireland  to  befiow  reveifionary 
grants,  in  order  to  pnvchafe  the  afTiftance  of  friends  in 


ftinguifiied.  His  Drapier's  letters  are  to  this  day  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  he 
was  In  danger  of  fufferlng  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He 
had  been  at  particular  pains  to  explain  an  argument 
ufed  by  the  Irifh  on  this  occafion, 


VIZ.  that  brafs   lupport  of  their  meafures.    Lord  Chefterfield,  how- 
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ever,  being  convinced  that  this  praftice  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  flop  to  it;  but 
the  moft  remarkable  part  of  his  adminiftration  was, 
the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Before  his  arrival,  the  Romi/h  chapels  in 
Dublin  had  been  fhut  up;  their  priefts  were  command- 
ed by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch 
as  difobeyed  had  been  fubjedled  to  imprifonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin- 
ced that  the  afFeftion  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with- 
out dilturbance.  The  accufations  brought  againft 
them  of  forming  plots  againft.  government,  were  difre- 
garded ;  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  refpeft  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  adminiftration,  the  nation- 
al tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmall- 
efl;  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  ifland,  his 
buft  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1 746,  the  ifland  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
juftices  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.  A  conteft  in  the  elcftion  of  reprcfenta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  DubUn  this  year  called  forth  the 
abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  patriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
folved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
his  fellow- citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  autho- 
rity derived  from  an  aft  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofing  the  city  magiftrates. 
This  was  now  vefted  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  fubjeft  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdidtion  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  confequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  juftified  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehenflons  were  well-founded,  he  publifhed  his  difco- 
verles,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  fleps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  years.  The 
former  ftruggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loft  privileges; 
but  the  exeitions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  dif- 
pute  had  rendered  him  fo  refpeftable  among  his  coun- 
trymen, that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  he 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
]us  wiflies,  he  was  eledled  accordingly ;  and  diflinguifli- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addrefl'es 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
confidcred  the  feveral  branches  of  the  conftitutlon,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britifli  legifla- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  deteimi- 
Uid  to  crufli  biro  by  the  hand  of  power  j  for  which 
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reafon  the  mod  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extrailed  Irela 
from  his  works,  and  made  tne  foundation  of  a  charge  ^""^^ 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country  ;  and  addrefled  the  lord  heutenant 
for  an  order  to  profecute  him  by  the  attorney-general. 
The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fcreen  him  from  minifterial  vengeance  :  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banifli- 
ment,  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  elefted,  he  con- 
tinued to  diftinguifti  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuous  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  chatafter  which  he  had 
preferved  through  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas.  63 

la  the  year  1753,  a  remarkable  conteft  took  place ^!|^P"'|;^ 
betwixt  government  and  the  Irifli  parliament  relative  ^^em^i^en 
to  previous  confent.  As  the  taxes  for  defraying  ftatcconccrni 
expences  are  impofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  previo  is 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  '^0''^'^"^= 
right  to  fuperintend  the  expenditure  of  them  ;  and  by 
an  infpeftion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  1692  they  had  exer- 
clfed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  treafury, 
it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofe  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  pubhc.  In  the  year  1749,  however,  a 
confiderable  fum  having  remained  In  the  treafury,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  obje6l  to 
minlftry.  In  x  751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  his 
majefty  would  gracioufly  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  fliould  be  applied  to  the  reduftion  of 
the  national  debt."  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majefty  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  notice  vvas 
therefore  taken  of  the  direftlon  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  his  majefty's  confent.  lii  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confent  introduced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  eflential 
alteration  ;  but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejefted.  Government  were  now  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains  to  defend  the  meafiue  they  had  adopted, 
and  pamphlets  were  publiflied  in  which  It  was  juftified 
on  various  grounds.  The  event  at  la'l,  however,  was, 
that  his  majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  fubjeft  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury. 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fuftalned  an  inconfiderabk  Invafion 
hoftile  invaflon,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  inThurot; 
the  kingdom  for  70  years.  The  armament  confifted 
originally  of  five  fliips ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on  bpard  1270  land-forces. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated,  Thurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advan- 
ced him  tp  this  dignity.  The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh ;  where  ha- 
ving continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  defl:ination.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  flxelter  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  hawever,  having  fliiftcdi  and  continuing  to 
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land,  blow  tempeftuoufly,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
fea.  Two  of  the  fhips  were  thus  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and  returned  to 
France  ;  but  the  remaining  three  diiefted  their  courfe 
to  the  ifland  of  Hay,  where  they  anchored;  and  having 
repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  of  provlfions, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
poft  on  a  rifing  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  flcirmifli  en- 
fued  betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot's  men,  until  the 
former,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  eaemy  from  taking  pofleffion 
of  it,  the  Britifli  troops  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the 
cattle,  where  they  were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after 
having  killed  about  lOO  of  their  enemies,  with  the  lofs 
of  only  three  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having 
plundered  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the  26th  of  February; 
and  three  days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot, 
Thurot  himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement, 
of  the  Soon  after  the  accefllon  of  George  III.  Ireland  firft 
ite  began  to  be  difturbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  them- 
felves IVhke  Boys  ;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the 
Romifh  perfuafion,  the  prejudices  again  ft  that  feft 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government  ;  FrencK  and 
Spanifh  emiffaries  to  have  been  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  aftually  to  be  employed  to  aflift  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how- 
ever, was  as  follows  :  About  the  year  1739  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany,  From  Germany  it  reach- 
ed Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
the  Papifts  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner.  A  foreign  de- 
mand for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un- 
commonly great,  by  reafon  of  the  cattle  diftemper  juft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  The 
cotters  were  every  where  difpolTeffed  of  their  little 
poflVfGons,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers 
who  could  afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  the  former  inhabi- 
tants were  driven  defperate  by  want  of  fubfiftence. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or^emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofe  who  remained  took 
fmall  fpots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant  price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  poffible  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  protradling  a  miferable  exiftence  for 
themftlvts  and  families.  For  fome  time  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage  ;  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pofitive  agree- 
ment ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes, 
and  the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  di- 
ilrefles  of  the  unhappy  fuftcrers  beyond  meafure. 
In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me- 


thods  were  purfued  in  expeftation  of  redrefs.  The  I-e'and, 
people,  covered  with  white  flcirts,  afferabled  in  parties  v— ^ 
at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  afts  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailing  efforts  were 
conftrucd  into  a  plot  againft  the  government ;  num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  them 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jefts  of  compaffion,  were  profecuted  with  the  utmoft 
feverity.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  fuch  humanity  as 
did  him  the  higheft  honour;  A  moft  extraordinary 
and  affefting  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
fides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  who,  as  he  parted  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their 
guardian  and  proteftor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys 
continued,  notwithttanding- that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebeUion  was  ftill  kept  up  ;  and, 
without  the  fmalleft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  proteft  themfelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  1765,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government;  but  no  effeftual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  the 
difturbances.  ^ 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  of  the  OalS; 
Boys,  a  fimilar  commotion  arofe  in  Ulfter ;  which.  Boys, 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  ftiorter  duration.  By  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire- 
land was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year;  and 
if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.  Befides  this  oppreffion,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fervice  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at  _ 
this  time  complained;  the  tythes  exafted  by  the  clergy 
were  fatd  to  be  unreafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  In  1763,  therefore,  be- 
ing exafpeiated  by  a  road  propofed  to  be  made  thro' 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inh  ibitants  moft 
immediately  affefted  by  it  rofe  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
rtxl  that  they  would  make  no  more  highways  of  the 
kind.  As  a  mark  of  diftlnftion,  they  wore  oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumftance  they 
called  themfelves  Oak-boys.  The  number  of  their  par- 
tizans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurreftlon  became  ge- 
neral through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der- 
ry,  and  Fermanagh.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they 
were  difperfed  by  parties  of  the  military  ;  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  reltored  with  the  lofs  of  only. 
two  or  three  lives.  The  road-aft,  which  had  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  next  feffion  ;  aad 
it  was  determined,  that  for  the  future  the  roads  ffiould 
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be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be  equally  afiefled 
on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

BcGdes  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgen'ts  called  Ste?/- 
boys  foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. The  eftate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead  of  an  addi- 
tional rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  pofleffed  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ;  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confequences  of  this  kind  of  oppreffion  in- 
ftantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoflefied  and 
thrown  deftitute,  were  forced  into  afts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfaft,  in  order  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol ;  but  his  affociates,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  ;  and  feveral  thoufands, 
having  provided  them felves  with  ofFenfive  weapons,  pro- 
ceeded to  Belfaft  in  order  to  refcue  the  prifonera.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Steel-boys  prefled  forward  with  a  determina- 
tion to  accompliih  their  purpofe  by  force,  and  fome 
(hots  were  aftually  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phyfician  of  highly 
lefpeitable  character,  who  interpofed  at  the  rifle  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri- 
foner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
■quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increafcd, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta- 
ken and  tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment 
had  influenced  the  judges  ;  for  which  reafon  an  a£l 
was  palfed,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitution  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af- 
terwards taken  up  and  carried  to  the  caftlc  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed ;  after  which  fome  of  the 
infurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpe6tive  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguiflied  :  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  the  continued  didreffes  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufands  of  them  into  America  in  a  very 
few  years. 

In  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  ta- 
ken place,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
period  thefe  had  continued  only  for  a  year  ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reigu,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  difTolve  it  fooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prtrogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  ek-ftion,  tlie  comineners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  government  foon  avail- 
ed itfelf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its 
own  purpofes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  tvll^  but  all  proved  ineffedurtl  until  the 
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year  1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftratlon  of  Lord 
Townfhend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  the  Trifli  parlia- 
ments thenceforth  fliould  '  be  held  every  feven  years. 
It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year;  and 
ever  fince  the  parliaments  of  this  country  have  been 
often nial.    During  this  feffion  an  attempt  was  mad^ 
by  the  Britifli  miniftry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.    A  money*  An  Eng!;(T 
bill,  which  had  not  originated  in  Ireland,  was  fent  money  'ill 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejefted  in  a  fpirited  man-  rejeflc 
ver.    Its  rejeflion  gave  great  offence  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them  till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  bef^an  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crifls  which  effefted  tfi'e  late  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
paffing  of  the  oflennial  bill  had  dlminifhed,  but  not 

■  taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs  between  Britaiu  and  America  had  inclined 
miniftry  to  make  the  moft  of  this  influence  they  could. 

Tn  1773  Lord  Harcourt,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
adminiftration,  that  the  voice  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment was  almoft  entirely  filenced.    The  difficulties,  70 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured,  began  DiftrelTed 
now  to  be  fo  feverelv  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the  fubjedl  P^'?  'Al'^ 

,11  1  •  n  T    I'lnd  'aid 

was  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.     In  before  the 

this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  lord  lieutc 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftridled  in  its  com- 
merce  from  the  fhort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  hardfhips,  they  faid,  were  not  only  impoHtic, 
but  unjuft;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expedted  to  be  reftored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their 
conftituents  for  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feffion. 

This  reprefentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produ- 
ced no  effedl ;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
flriftions.  Thefe  had  principally  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  enadled,  that  AccmnJ  • 
beef  or  live  cattle  fhould  not  be  exported  to  England  ;  therellric 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex-  [^"|,"|)^ 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  tj-ajg. 
goods  to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without 
firfl  unloading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Wales. 
All  trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted 
to  particular  companies;  and  i-eftriftions  were  im- 
pofed  upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce 
fent  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the 
end  of  King  William's  reign  an  abfolute  pr-ohibition 
was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Irifli  v/ool.  This  re- 
flriftion  proved  difadvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  Great  Britain  herftlf.  The  French  were  now 
plentifully  fupplied  by  fmuggling  with  Irifti  wool ;  and 
not  only  enabled  to  fu-rnifh  woollen  ftuffs  fufficient  for 
their  own  confuinpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  tlie  Britifli 
in  foreign  markets.  Other  reflridlions  coufpired  toaug- 
ment  the  national  calamity;  but  that  which  was  moil 
fenfibly  felt  took  place  in  1776.  *'  There  had  hither- 
to (fays  Mr  Crf^vvford)  been  exported  annually  to 
America  lai-ge  quantities  of  Irefli  linens:  this  very 
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confickrable  fource  of  national  advantage  was  now  ly. 
(hut  up,  under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult 
for  tke  enemy  to  be  fuppHed  with  the  means  of  fub- 
iillence  ;  but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Eng- 
lilh  contraftorsto  folhl  their  engagements;  an  embargo, 
which  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  provilions  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconftitu- 
tional  ftretch  of  prerogaiive.  Remittances  to  Eng- 
land, on  various  accounts,  particularly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufuaily 
eonfiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caufes  being  com- 
bined with  thofe  which  were  invariable  and  perma- 
nent, produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef- 
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The  trading  and  manufafturing  towns  of  Eng- 
land, however,  now  took  the  alarm,  and  petitions 
againft  the  Irifli  Indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  different  quarters,  and  members  indrufted  to 
oppofe  it.  In  coniequence  of  this  a  warm  contefl:  took 
place  Oil  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bills.  Mr  Burke 
fu^ported  them  with  all  the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence  ; 
and  as  the  mlnifter  feemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
committed  ;  though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  ftill 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  defert  their  caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe  New'  at. 
of  Ireland  thus  proved  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent,  tei^pt  in 
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ftfts.    Black  catile  fell  very  confiderably  in  their  va-    they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Chrillraas 


lue;  notwithilanding  that  cuftomers  could  not  be  had. 
The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  pro- 
portion. Rents  every  where  fell  ;  nor,  in  many  places, 
was  it  poffible  to  colled  them.  An  univcrfal  ftagna- 
tion  of  bufinefs  eniued.  Credit  was  very  materially 
injured.  Farmers  were  prcfled  by  extreme  neceffity, 
and  many  of  them  failed.  Numbers  of  manufadurers 
were  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity,  and  would  have 
periOied,  had  they  not  been  fupporttd  by  public  cha- 
rity. Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply 
affefted  by  the  calam'ity  of  the  times.  Had  the  ftate 
of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been 
made  to  promote  Induftry,  and  to  alleviate  the  national 
diltrcfs  ;  but  it  was  exhaufted  to  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail- 
ed. From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad  ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home, 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  borrowing  50  coo  1.  from 
England.  The  money  which  parHament  was  forced 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
tertft.  England,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  was  affeded  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  re- 
duced. Individuals  there,  who  had  eftates  in  Ireland, 
were  fharers  of  the  common  calamity  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  Britifh  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  fituation,  who  had  even  no  perfonal  intereft  in 
this  country." 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  earl 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 
Iriffi,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  fhould 
Irltinf  ^a^.  taken  Into  confideratlon  by  a  committee  of  the 
Jmeut!^'^"  whole  houfe.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  alraoft 
unanimoufly,  it  was  followed  by  feveral  others,  viz. 
That  the  Iriffi  might  be  permitted  to  export  diredlly 
to  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  fettlements  on 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and 


vacation.  They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all 
claims  from  juftice  and  humani'ty,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
was  enforced  by  neceffity.  The  trade  with  Britifh 
America  was  now  loft  for  ever ;  and  it  was  indifpenfably 
rcquifiie  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common  intereft  and  affeclion.  Ireland  had  hi- 
therto been  paffive  ;  but  there  was  danger  that,  by 
driving  her  to  extremities,  fhe  would  caft  off  the  yoke 
altogether  ;  or,  even  if  this  fhould  not  happen,  the  ty- 
ranny of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  ;  as,  on  the 
event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  defert  a  country  in 
which  they  had  experienced  fuch  oppreffion,  and  emi- 
grate to  America,  where  they  had  a  greater  profpeft' 
of  hberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  infifted,  that  very 
eonfiderable  advantages  muft  enfue  to  Britain  by  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland;  and  every  benefit  extended 
to  that  country  would  be  returned  with  accumulated 
intereft.  The  bufinefs  was  at  lall  furamed  up  in  a  mo- 
tion niade  by  lord  Newhaven,  in  February  1  779,  that 
Hberty  fhould  be  granted  to  the  Irlfli  to  import  fugars 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  This  was  carried  ;  but  the  New  po 
merchants  of  Glafgow  and  Manchefter  having  peti-  titions 
tioned  againft  it,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  interfe-  ^]^^'"^ 
rence  of  the  minifter,  who  now  exerted  his  influence 
againft  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favour  of. 
Various  oiher  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  eftedl 
the  intended  purpofe  ;  but  nothing  more  could  be  ob- 
tained than  a  kind  of  compromife,  by  which  lord 
Gower  pledged  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  could  anfwer 
for  the  condudl  of  others,  that,  during  the  recefs, 
fome  plan  fhould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fatisfadion  of  all  par- 
ties. 

In  the  mean' time  the  affairs  of  this  country  haftened 
to  a  crifis  ;  which  forced  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  give 
that  relief  fo  long  folicitcd,  and  which  they  fo  often 
promifed  without  ^ny  intention  of  performing  their 
promifes.    As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  .An  1' 


manufadure  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or  , 

woollen  manufadures.  Sec.  That  all  goods,  being  the  under  confideration  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  in- fal  ferment 

produce  of  any  of  the  Britlfli  plantations,  or  of  the  habitants  pveferved  fome  degree  of  patience  j  but,  ^jj^^^' j^^^^ 

fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted,  v^hen  they  found  themfelves  deferted  by  the  minifter,  j^rkSiE-" 


be  allowed  to  be  imported  diredly  from  Ireland  to  all 
places,  Britain  e^jcepted.  That  cotton-yarn,  the  ma- 
iiufadure  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  That  glafs  manufadured  in  Ireland  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  ex- 
cepted.— With  refped  to  the  Irifh  fail-cloth  and  cor- 
dage, it  was  moved,  that  they  ffiould  have  the  fame 
privilege  as  for  the  cotton-yarn. 

Thefe  motions  having  paffed  unanimoufly,  bills  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  according- 


their  difcontent  was  inflamed  beyond  meafure.  Thedom. 
laws  he  had  paffed  in  their  favoiir,  viz.  an  allowance 
to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
of  hemp,  were  confidered  as  mockery  inllead  of  relief, 
and  it  was  now  refolved  to  take  fuch  meafurcs  as  fliould 
effedually  convince  the  miniftry  that  it  was  not  their  79 
intereft  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  W^Ith  this  view,  affo-"*^^"'"^^* 
ciations  agamlt  the  importation  of  Britifh  commodities,  againll 
which  had  been  entered  into  In  fome  places  before,  now  importing 
became  univerfal  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch  i^ritiflicorr.. 

„„  modi  tie;. 
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as  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this 
refpedt,  had  the  mortification  to  find  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac- 
count. Thus  the  Irifh  manufactures  began  to  re- 
vive ;  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themfelves 
obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confideration  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
neccffary  to  their  own  intereft.  To  this  alfo  they  were 
ftill  more  ferioufly  difpofed  by  the  military  affbciations, 
.  which  had  taken  place  fome  time  before,  and  now 
afTumed  a  m©ft  formidable  appearance.  Thefe  at  firft 
were  formed  by  accidental  caufes.  The  fituation  of 
Bi'itain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec« 
tual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coafts  had  been  infulted,  and  the  trading  fhips 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers  ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow. 
*'  The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)  told  us,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  protecting  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the  following  circumftance,  was  ftrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Belfaft  having  tranfmitted  a  memorial 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotected 
ftate  of  the  coaft,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  mili- 
tary for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  affiftance  than  half  a  troop  of 
difmounted  horfe  and  half  a  company  of  invalids." 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  affociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence  ;  and, 
on  the  fame  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  perfons  properly  qua- 
lified, affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  refpecftable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  zeal  they  fhowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and  attracted 
refpeft.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  ;  and  peo- 
ple of  the  firft  confequcnce  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
againft  whom  they  might  exercife  their  military  prowefs, 
thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
towards  a  deliverance  from  domeftic  opprefTion.  No 
fooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  ;  infomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  1778,  the  military  affociations  were 
thought  to  amount  at  leaft  to  30,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their 
rights  from  the  Britifti  miniftry,  they  profeffed  the 
utmoft  loyalty  and  affcClion  to  the  king;  and  with  re- 
gard to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary.  Inftead  of  ex- 
citing diforders  themfelves,  they  rellrained  every  kind 
of  irregularity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  fuch  a  body  of  armed  men,  afting  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  ftiould  be  an 
objeCl  of  apprehenfion  to  miniftry.  Is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociations  indeed 
they  might  have  been  fuppreffcd;  but  matters  had  been 
fiiftered  to  proceed  too  far  ;  and,  as  they  ftood  at  pre- 
fent,  all  refiftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could 
not  be  controuled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
■them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  j  but  this  being 
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found  impoflible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them  Ireland, 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence  ;  and,  accordingly, 
orders  were  iffued  for  fupplying  thena  with  1 6,000 
ftand  of  arms. 


82 

They  are 

.  .  fup[ilied 

The  Irifti  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fplrltvvith  amis 
of  the  nation,  and  preffed  by  the  difficulties  arifing  ^7 ''^^ 
from  the  dimlnifhed  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner.  In  order  to  The  pac- 
procure  relief  to  their  country.    At  their  meeting  In 'iament  a(J. 
October  1779,  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty  was  drawn '^•^^^ 
up  ;  in  which  It  was  exprefsly  declared,  that  *«  it  was["j^f 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  ^ 
that  Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  Impending 
ruin."   When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  ftreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo- 
lunteeis,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.     But,   though  a  genera! 
expectation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  dlfappolntment  ftill  continued.    If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diftreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time  ;  and  after  It 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  ftop  10  the  expected  relief  altogether.    The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.    As  the 
court-party  ftiowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po- 
pular meafuree,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  g^j^j^  l^ 
other  aCts  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  Dublin, 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel  the 
members  to  promlfe  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.    When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neceffity;  fo  that  on  the  whole  a  majority 
appeared  In  favour  of  it.    A  fliort  money  bill  was 
paffed  and  tranfmitted  to  England^;  where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  paffed  alfo. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Brltifh  parliament  In  Decern-  Affairs  of 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  Into  confide-  Ireland  a- 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  neceffity  of  granting 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  lirongly  fet  forth  by  the  BrUiflt 
lord  who  introduced  them.  He  faid,  the  Irifli,  now  parliament, 
confcious  of  poffeffing  a  force  and  confequence  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  ftrangers,  had  refolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  na- 
tion, by  this  fplrited  exertion,  now  fhowed  themfelves 
worthy.  Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati- 
fied In  Icffer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  ftood  at 
prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  Majefty's  minlfters 
for  their  negleCt  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  re- 
jected ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exift  In 
his  mind  a  fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 
not  well  founded.  He  added,  In  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief 
fliould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word;  but  that  all  his  efforts 
had  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  hlm- 
felf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  ftiort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13th  of 
December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro- 
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pofitlons  In  favour  of  this  kingdomi  The  defign  of 
thefe  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  Irifh  manufaftures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks; 
to  repeal  as  much  of  the  aft  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  pro- 
iri.politionahibited  the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  of 
heklne- manufafturc,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from 
Ireland  ;  and  to  permit  the  IriOi  to  export  and  import 
commodities  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the 
Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubjeft  to 
fuch  refolutions  and  refttiftions  as  fliould  be  impofed 
by  the  iTifh  parliament. 

On  thefe  propofitions  his  lordfliip  made  feveral  re- 
marks by  way  of  explanation.  One  objeft  of  them, 
Ipon  them. he  faid,  was  to  reftore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export 
and  woollen  manufafture.  In  1692,  from  jealoufy  or 
fome  other  motive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by 
the  Englifh  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  com- 
pa£l  between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  terms  of  which 
were,  that  England  (hould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,  that  England 
carried  on  the  linen  manufaflure  to  as  great  extent  as 
Ireland,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  former  retain- 
ed the  monopoly  of  woollens.  The  firft  ftep  taken, 
in  confequence  of  this  agreement,  was  to  lay  a  heavy 
duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  wool- 
lens exported  ;  and  when  this  aft,  which  was  but  a 
temporary  one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired,  the 
Englifh  parliament  paffed  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it 
perpetual ;  by  means  of  which  and  fome  others  a  total 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordfliip 
obferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomewhat 
more  ^than  two  millions  ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix 
years,  from  1772  to  1778}  about  as  much  more;  near- 
ly one  half  being  Brltifli  manufadlure  and  produce  ; 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country 
was  the  medium  of  conveyance.  The  native  produce, 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  more  than  900,0001.  but 
ef  this  only  200,000  1.  were  woollens.  The  woollen 
manufadure  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  and  though  cloths  had  been 
mannfaClured  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  yet  ic 
could  hardly  be  expefted  that  Ireland  would  rival 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the 
expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  infurance,  and  fafto- 
rage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfliip  obferved,  that 
however  profperous  it  might  appear,  yet  Itil!  it  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  llnen-manufa£lure  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  and  this  gave  tife  to  the  compadl  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compaft  was  now 
about  to  be  diffolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun- 
ties on  importing  Irifli  linens  ought  not  to  be  difcon- 
tinued  ;  becaufe  it  appeared,  that  the  Britifli  bounties 
had  operated  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Irifh 
rnanufaftures,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpofe  amounted  to  more  than 
13,000). 

With  regard  to  the  difTolution  of  the  compact  be- 
VoL.  IX.  Part  I. 
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twixt  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  a  Ireland, 
more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  fides  of  ^— — v— 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfedlly 
contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng- 
land in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics  ;  but  allowing  the  Irifli 
to  manufafture  their  own  wcol,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  contraband  trade^wlth  France  :  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to  Ire- 
land, muft,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  fingular  advantage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations  in  their 
commercial  connexions,  the  two  icingdoms  would  be 
put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regaid  to  the  glafs  manufafture,  his  lordfliip 
likewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
oufly  treated.  Before  the  a£l  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 
had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  glafs  manufafture;  but  by  that  aft  they  were 
not  only  prevented  from  Importing  any  other  glafs  than 
what  was  of  Britifli  manufafture,  but  alfo  from  export- 
ing their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  cam'age 
with  a  defign  to  be  exported.  This  a<Sl  had  been  com-  ' 
plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  great  piece  of  injuftice,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  propofition  to  remove  that 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfliip 
obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the 
colonies  muft  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  king- 
dom. Confidering  her  even  as  an  independent  ftate, 
flie  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Britifli  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juftice,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  other  European 
powers  who  had  fettlements  and  diftant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclufive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
courfe with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na- 
tion under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  treafure 
in  eftablifliing  a  colony,  and  prote£ting  and  defending 
it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha- 
zard, and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  reftrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
his  lordfliip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
relief ;  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
k-aft  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ireland. 
Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fuffcrer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fliould 
the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 
accompanying  it  with  reftriftions  fimilar  to  thofe 
wtiich  were  laid  upon  the  Britifli  trade  with  them.  An 
equal  trade  muft  include  an  equal  fliare  of  duties  and 
taxes  ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 
the  benefits  expedled  by  the  Irifti  nation  could  be 
either  granted  or  defired. 

Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro- 
priety of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed  rp,  ^ 
into  motions,  and  pafled  unanimoufly.     In  Ireland  received 
they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  gratitude  with  great 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament.    On  the  20th  of  De-Py^y 
cember  the  following  refolutions  were  paffed ;  viz.^'^^* 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
tures from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  diflreffts,  increafe  its  wealth,  promote 
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Britain,  and  the  common  ftrength,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  will 
be  produAive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits  ;  will 
be  a  moft  afFedionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  diftreflcs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  Majefty's  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  ftand  forth  in  fupport 
of  his  Majefty's  perfon  and  government,  and  the  inte- 
reft,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britifh  empire." 
The  fame  lefolutions  were,  next  day,  pafTed  in  the 
houfe  of  peers. 

The  higheft  encomiums  were  now  pafTed  on  Lord 
Nsrth.    His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  werf.  de- 
clared to  have  been  great  and  noble;  he  was  ftyled 
"  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland      and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
that  kingdom.    But  while  thefe  panegyrics  were  fo 
Bariament.  'avlfhly  made  oa  the  minifter,  the  members  in  oppofi- 
'  tion,  in  the  Brilifh  parliament,  were  fpoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.    It   was   faid,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  minifter  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
finefsof  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfure  againft 
him  for  not  doing  it  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  ferioufly  to  take  their  affairs  into  conlideration, 
they  had  then  bafely  feceded,  and  wholly  forfaken  the 
intereft  of  the  kingdom.    Thefe  cenfures  were  fo  loud, 
checked  by  j-j^^t  a  member  of  the  Britifh  houfe  of  commons  wrote 
froni*a      *  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
member  of  in  which  he  reprefented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
the  Britifh  be  to  compliment  the  minifter  on  the  prcfent  occafion, 
houfe  of     |j        neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members 
of  the  Irifh  pailiamcnt  to  be  fo  ready  in  beftowing  invec- 
lives  againft  their  old  friends  in  England.   With  regard 
to  the  minifter,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was  driven 
to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  condud 
had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  indecifive. 
The  minority  had  been  juftly  incenfed  againft  him  for 
having  fo  grofsly  facrlficed  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  refufe  any  fubttantial 
relief  to  the  Irifh,  until  their  own  exertions  had  made 
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of  exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire- 
land, the  Irifh  would  naturally  expeA  a  fhare  in  the  v~— ' 
Turky  trade,  which,  as  matters  ftood,  was  not  pof- 
fible,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Irifhman  could  be  eie(!ted  a  member  of  the  Turky 
company.    Notwithftanding  all  the  fatisfaftion,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  began  to  take  place.    It  was  fuggefted,  ^qJ'Ij, 
that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  aco.  tentsbca 
precarious  tenure.    The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  gin  t  ,  t?' 
was  reprefented  as  an  adt  of  neceffity,  not  of  choice,  pl^^ce. 
on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  parliament.    When  that  ne- 
ceffity, therefore,  no  longer  exifted,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and  again  fet- 
ter the  Iri(h  trade  by  reftrifiions  perhaps  more  oppref- 
five  than  before.    To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now  ■ 
pofTeffed,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  kingdom  fiiould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a  free  conftitutlon.    For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  ;  and  the 
idea  of  having  fuch  a  glorious  objeft  In  their  power, 
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augmented  the  numbers  of  thofe  which 
increafed  from  other  caufes.    They  had 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament, 
obtained  the  fanAIon  of  the  legiflature. 
who  had  formerly  fcrupled  to  conne£l  themfelves  with 
a  lawlefs  body,  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lilts. 
Government  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  friends  in 
the  volunteer  caufe.    New  companies  were  therefore 
raifed  ;  biit  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentiments 
of  the  oflBcers,  the  private  men  were  univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  popular  caufe.    The  national  fpirit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  feveral  patriotic  publications,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  figned  Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  which 
in  an  efpecial  manner  attracf^ed  the  public  attention  ;  . 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  fame  caufe. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  They  torm 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  bat-  theinfel\e». 
talions  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  they  wereall  united  j"''*  ^atta- 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  fmall  number  of  compa- 
nies, which, -from  accidental  caufes,  continued  feparate 
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It  appear  that  every  thing  which  could  be  done  for  feveral  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  Independent  ^^.^j.^^j'^g^^'^" 
them  by  the  Britifh  parliament  was  not  a  matter  of   kingdom,  Intltled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compad,  to  '^^p^^" 

all  the  privileges  of  a  free  conftitutlon  ;  that  no  power  dent  king- 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lords  and  dom. 
commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have,  power  to 
make  laws  for  binding  the  Irifh  ;  and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined 
to  facrifice  their  lives  and  property. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre-  ServUe  be- 
fentatlves  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem  yet  to  have  haviour  of 
behaved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to  'he  Infli  . 
have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  didates  of  govern- ^^"^ '^"^^"^ 
propofuionsg^^g^  ^^gg  Q^j^ers.    I.  For  repealing  the  prohibition    ment.    One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 

month  of  April  1780,  that  "  no  power  on  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  to  biftd"  the  people.*'  "  Every 
member  In  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except- 
ed, acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  propofitlon,  either 
in  exprefs  terms^  or  by  not  oppofing  it  ;  and  yet,  how- 
ever aftonlfhing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  bad 
the  queftion  been  put,  it  woald  have,  been  carried  in 
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choice  but  of  neceffity.  The  mmority,  it  wasfaid,  had 
earneftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  they  had  now  contented 
themfelves  with  a  filent  acqulefcence  in  the  minifter's 
propofitions,  it  was  only  until  they  fhould  know  whe- 
ther they  would  be  fatisfaAory  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land  ;  and  becaufe  what  was  now  done,  appeared  to  be 
more  an  ad  of  ftatc  than  of  mere  parliamentary  deU- 
beration  and  dlfculTion. 

To  the  propofitions  already  mentioned,  Lord  North 


of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 
hops  Into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majefty's 
Irifh  fubjedls  to  become  members  of  the  Turky  com- 
pany, and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bot- 
toms'to  the  Levant.  In  fupport  of  this  laft  refolutlon 
his  Icrdfhip  urged,  that  it  was  neceffary,  becau£e  tht 
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the  negative.    The  matter  was  compvomlfed, 
queftion  was  not  put ;  and  nothing  relating  to  it  was 
entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingnefs,  of  the  ma- 
jority to  ferve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifefted 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
had  always  been  cautioufly  paffed  only  from  year  to 
year.    After  it  was  pafTed,  however,  fome  of  the  zea- 
lous patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
[ency  of  it  to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  aft.    He  obfer- 
fet  forth  by  ^^j^  ^jj^t  (landing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
^  *    contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the 
fafety  of  pubUc  liberty    they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
of  all  nations  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  num- 
ber was  fmall,  or  the  power  of  the  fovereign  over 
them  limited  in  fome  refpeft  or  other;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  if  the  people  chofe  by  a  ftatute  to 
bind  themfelves  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irreliftible 
force.    The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodized, 
was  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fet  afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  fteps 
of  law  ;  eftablifhing  in  their  ftead  a  fummary  proceed- 
ing, arbitrary  crimes  and  punilhments,  a  fecret  fen- 
tence,  and  fudden  execution.    The  objed  of  this  was 
to  bring  thofe  who  were  fubjeft  to  it  to  a  ftate  of  im- 
plicit fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  abfolute.    The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealoufly  on  all  fubjeds  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  caution.     In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  aft,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
•f  right,  "  that  ftanding  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.    Having  then  ftatcd  the  purity  and  fxmplicity 
of  their  ancient  conftitution,  and  fet  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  limit- 
ed the  number  of  the  former,  and  the  duration  of 
both  ;  confining  the  exiftence  of  the  troops  themfelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
manded them,  to  one  year.    Thus  were  the  ftanding 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effedually  fubordinate  to  the  ci- 
vil magirtrate,  becaufe  dependent  on  parhament.  Yet 
the  people  of  England  confidered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  neceffary  evil,  and  would  not  adm.it 
even  of  barracks,  left  the  foldier  (hould  be  ftill  more 
alienated  from  the  ftate  of  a  fubjeft ;  and  in  this  ftate 
of  alienation  have  a  poft  of  ttrength,  which  would  aug- 
ment the  danger  arifing  from  his  fituation.  When 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regulate  the 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  ma- 
xims of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britifh  difcipline.   But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  Englifh,  and  that  in 
the  moft  important  concern,  the  government  of  the 
fword.    They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla- 
red the  great  charter  of  liberty ;  they  had  left  the  num- 
ber of  forces  in  the  breaft  of  the  king,  and  under  thcfe 
circumftances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  did 
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not  at  firft  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  blU 
in  queftion.  The  reprefentations  of  Mr  Grattan  and 
others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  gene- 
ral diflatisfaaion  took  place.  -This  was  much  increafed 
by  two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  houfe  of  commons; 
one  to  obtain  an  ad  for  modifying  Poyning's  law ; 
and  the  other  for  fecuring  the  independency  of  the 
judges.  A  univerfal  difguft  againft  the  fpiritlefs  con- 
dud  of  parliament  now  took  place  ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people  were  once  more  fet  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now  fomewhat  probable  that  thefe 
companies  might  at  laft  be  obliged  to  affert  the  rights 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were  ^^^^^^^ 
judged  neceflary  to  teach  them  how  to  ad  ^^''S^'"^e^vohi!.« 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exad  knowledge  ofj^g^ap. 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  place  pointed, 
in  the  courfe  of  fummer  1780.  The  fpedators  ia  ge- 
neral were  ftruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
fight  ;  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  ob- 
jeds  of  etteem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in- 
creafed accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  aiTociated  more  early  was  now  obferved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  reft.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfaft,  whofe  performartces  were 
fet  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  difplay  of  13 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  (howed  their  alacrity  to  ferve 
their  country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arifea 
that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  for  their  fpirited  beha- 
viour on  this  occafion  they  received  a  fccond  time  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britifh  miniftry  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irifh  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done 
unlefs  their  wifhes  were  fpeedily  complied  with.  titil1» 
however,  it  was  imagined  poffible  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant to  do  fo.     It  was  during  the  adminiftration  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had 
grown  into  fuch  confequence :  he  was  therefore  re- 
called, and  the  earl  of  Carlifle  appointed  in  his  place. 
Though  it  was  impoflible  for  the  new  governor  to  fup- 
prefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult  Shameful 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.  Thus  every  cenducft  of 
redrefs  was  for  the  prefent  effedually  denied.    Neither  the  Irifli 
the  modification  of  Poyning's  law,  nor  the  repeal  of '^^'^  ^ 
the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob- 
tained.    The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  beha- 
viour, refolved  at  once  to  (how  that  they  were  refol- 
ved  to  do  themfelves  jufticc,  and  were  confcious  that 
they  had  power  to  do  fo.    At  a  meeting  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  fouthern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont^  the  fol- 
lowing refolutions  were  entered  into  December  28th 
I  78 1.     I.  That  the  moft  vigorous  and  effcdual  rae- ^  ^"■3 
thods  ought  to  be  purfued  for  rooting  corruption  out  mecikf^A 
from  the  legiflative  body.   2.  For  this  purpofe  a  meet-  the  volun- 
ing  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  afTociations  was  teers  ap. 
neceffary  j  and  Dungannon,  as  the  moft  central  town  pointed, 
in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  feemed  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
per for  holding  fuch  a  meeting.    3.  That  as  many  and 
lailing  advantages  might  attend  the  holding  fuch  a 
U  u  2  meeting 
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meeting  before  the  prefent  fefiion  of  parliament  was 
much  farther  advanced,  the  15th  of  February  next 

fliould  be  appointed  for  it. 

Thcfe  refolutions  proved  highly  offenfive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  how'iver,' the 
reprefentatives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at 
Dungannon  ;  and  the  refults  of  their  deliberations  were 
as  follow.  I.  It  having  been  afferted,  that  volunteers, 
as  (uch,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publirti  iheir 
opinions  on  political  fubjefts,  or  on  the  condudl  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  wasrefolved  unanitnoufly, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  riglits.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconltitutional^  and  a  grievance.  3.  Hefol- 
ved,  with  one  diffenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
cxercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  ot  Poynlng's,  are  unconlli« 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftru6lion  thereto,  except- 
ing only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconftitu- 
tional,  and  a  grievance.  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feffion  to  feffion,  is  unconfti- 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  mianiinoufly, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  effential  to 
the  impartial  adminiftration  ot  jultice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
is  in  itfelf  unconttitutional  and  a  grievance.  7.  Re- 
folved, with  I  I  diffenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  ;  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  eleftion,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
conllitutional  means  to  make  fucli  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effeftual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif- 
fenting voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  thofe  conttitutional  rights,  are  intitled 
to  the  moil  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofe  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publiihed  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoufly,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  aft  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
Gccafion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
ed, and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  fome  other 
affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimoufly, that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjulily 
refufed  entry  to  certain  Irifh  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  faid  wine,  excepting  what 
was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh 
exports  fhould  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal. II.  Refolved,  with  only  two  diffenting  voices, 
that  they  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
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ters  of  religion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in  them-  Ireland, 
felves }  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  tHilaxation  of  the  — v— 
penal  laws  againfl  the  Papitls,  as  a  meafure  fraught 
with  the  bappiert  confequences  to  the  union  i>.nd  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,  105 
the  miniflry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.    In  Minifterial 
a  debate  concerning  the  exclufive  legislative  privileges P'"'.*^f"'®' 
of  Ireland,  a  law-member,  fpeaking  of  the  arbitrary j^j^'J^'^j^jJ 
afts  of  England,  afferted,  that  "  power  conlHtuted  parliament 
right and  a  motion  that  the  commons  fhould  be  de- 
clared the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  was  carried  in 
the  negative.    Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  balkn  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.    The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received, 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmolt  applaufe.  A 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotism  has  been  Mr  Grat- 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com-  tan's  mo- 
mons  for  a  long  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  his  majefly,  decla-  fo" 

ring  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  affertingthe  principle  ' 

v-u         u  -iL     Ti     1       1,1      11   <-l  'ring  the 

which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  injepen- 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  anddency  of 
commons  of  the  country;  though  the  Britifh  parliament  're'and 
had  affumed  fuch  a  power.   This  motion  was  at  prefent 
rejedled  by  a  large  majority;  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enhghtened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoll  facility  and 
quicknefs.    An  affociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of  , 
the  nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi- Qf-'^jfj^'g''^!^^'^' 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  theyfet  forth  lunteers  to 
the  neceflity  of  declaring  their  fentiments  openly  re-thatpur- 
fpefting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  theP'-^'^* 
nation.     They  declared,  that,  in  every  lituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  conflitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  inftance,  uniformly  and 
ftrenuoufly  oppofe  the  execution  of  any  Itatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuich  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment jufl  mentioned  ;  and  they  pledged  themfelves,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  'all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fentiments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  king.    The  change  in  the 
Britifli  miniftry  in  the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the  j^g 
wiflies  of  the  people.    The  duke  of  Portland,  whopavourabk 
came  over  as  lord  Heutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  ameffage 
mofl  welcome  meffage  to  parliament.     He  informed  P^*"" 
them,  that,  «  his  majefty,  being  concerned  to  hnd  Jj^^"^^^"^^^'' 
that  difcontents  and  jealoufies  were  prevailing  among  of  Pori- 
his  loyal  fubjefts  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great  land, 
weight  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parlia- 
ment to  take  the  fame  into  their  mofl  ferious  confide- 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  final  adjuflment  as  might 
give  mutual  fatisfaftion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.*' 

Mr  Grattan,  v/hofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been  Mr  Grat- 
flackened,  now  ventured  to  propofe  a  fecond  time  in  fecon{ 
parhament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejefted  before.  ^"^"'P*^ 
On  the  1 6th  of  April  he  began  a  fpeech  to  this  pur-'hiraddrefs 
pofe  with  a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  ktc 
condud  of  the  people.    The  Irifh,  he  faid,  were  no 
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land,  longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
V  -'  '  ing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  the  world  in  fignal  inftances  of 
glory.  In  the  relt  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ;  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impalfe  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  of  the  whole  nation  reafoning  for 
three  years  on  its  fituation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure  ;  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  laft  it  became  matter  of  admira- 
tion. Great  meafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englifh  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Iriih  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  confequences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfelves  both  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britifti  parliament  was  illegal ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
ftitutional  declaration.  The  Irilh  volunteers  were  af- 
fociatcd  for  the  prefervatlon  of  the  laws,»but  the  con- 
duct of  the  Britifh  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irifh  volun- 
teers ;  they  would  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  find  a  king ;  but  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  find  a  nation  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  connexion  with  England.  The  Irifh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  charafter,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  queftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  feflion,  but  by 
enabling  his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land had  made  for  America.  Had  fhe  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America  ?  and 
would  flie  refufe  to  repeal  that  againli  Ireland  ?  The 
Irifh  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a 
diftindlion. 

is"  reed     Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
ag'ee   pQ^grful  than  formerly.    The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  feffion,  had  been  rejeded  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  fhort  debate,  and  the  addreis 
to  his  majefty  prepared  accordingly.    In  this,  after 
hOance    thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  meffage,  and  de- 
thc  ad-  daring  their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
e^s.        they  afTured  him,  that  the  fubjefts  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
crown  infeparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,"on  which 
connedtion  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both  nations 
cflentially  depend  :  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
ftindt,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own  ;  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.  They  alTured  his  majefty,  that  they 


humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  effence  of  Ireland, 
their  liberties  did  exift  j  a  right  which  they,  on  the 
part  of  ail  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
afTured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  adl  entitled,  "  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  an  a&.  containing  matter 
entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  his  majelly,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  aft,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jealou- 
fies  in  the  kingdom.  They  afTured  him,  that  his 
commons  did  moft  fincerely  wifh,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  fhould  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majefty  under  the  feal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  pra6lice  of 
fuppreffing  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering them  any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  afTured  his  ma- 
jefty, that  an  adt  intitled,  "  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  his  majefty's  forces,"  being  unlimited  in  du- 
ration, and  defedtive  in  fome  other  circumftances,  was 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent,  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  .in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmittcd  to  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expectation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  with  an 
afTurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofcd  to  fhare  the  freedom  of 
England,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
fhare  her  fate.  .  ^ 

To  this  remarkable  addrcfs  a  moft  gracious  anfwer  it  is  gracl>. 
was  given.  In  a  few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  a°",ily  rs- 
fpeech  to  both  houfes  ;  in  which  he  informed  them, 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  afTure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legiflature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcontents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
wifh  expreffed  in  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majefty  was  gracioufly  dif- 
pofed  to  give  his  royal  afTent  to  adts  to  prevent  the 
fupprefTing  of  biHs  in  the  Irifh  privy  council,  and  to  li- 
mit the  m.utiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years. 

The  joy  which  now  difFufed  itfelf  all  over  the  king-  Extreme 
dom  was  extreme.    The  warmeft  addrefTes  were  pre- joy  tl'* 
fented  not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  the  lord  lieuce-'"^'" 
nant.    The  commons  inftantly  voted  100,000  1.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  him  to  raife  20,000  men  for  the 
navy  ;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  Ukewife  voted 
from  the  Iriili  eftablifliment.    The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objedts  of  gratitude  and  i  ni- 
verfal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  confpicu- 
ous  alight  as  Mr  Grattan.    Addreftes  of  thanks  flow- 
ed in  upon  him  from  all  quarters  ;  and  the  commons^ 
addrefTed  his  majefty  to  give  him  50,000!.  as  a  re-^'^r^^'^ 
compenfe  of  his  fervices ;  for  which  they  promifed  to  warded, 
make  provifion. 

This  requeft  was  alfo  complied  with  ;  but  ftill  the  Jealoufica 
jealoufies  of  the  Irifti  were  not  completely  eradicated.  '^^S'" 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft  was  found 
to  be  fimple,  without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquifhing 
the  claim  of  right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of 
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ircbhd.  commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
^■•^  '  '  were  not  yet  thoroughly  fecured.  The  majority,  however, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
aft  was  fufficient ;  but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  dif- 
fered in  fentiments.  Mr  Flood,  a  member  of  the  houfe, 
and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by 
cfpoufing  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  however, 
was  to  appearance  finally  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who 
declared  themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan's  fide.  Still  feme 
murmurings  were  heard  ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
even  yet  the  conduft  of  Britain  appeared  equivocal. 
Equivocal  An  Englifli  law  was  paflcd,^fmjV/in^  importation  from 
condud  of  one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  all  his  majefty's  domi- 
Britain.  nions ;  and  of  courfe  including  Ireland,  though  the 
trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutcly 
free.  This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a  member  of  the 
Englifh  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpeech  in  parliament,  in 
which  he  ^{Terted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  in  matters  of  an  external  nature;  and 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  pub- 
lic difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circum- 
ttances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  Lord  Beaucharop,  in  a  letter  addreffed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  fhow  that 
the  fecurity  of  the  legifiative  privileges  obtained  from 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infufficient.  The  lawyers 
*  corps  alfo,  who  took  the  quellion  into  confidera- 

tion,  were  of  the  fame  opinion;  but  the  circumftance 
which  gave  the  greateft  offence  was,  that  the  chief 
juftice  in  the  Englilh  court  of  king's  bench  gave 
judgment  in  an  Irifh  caufe  direftly  contrary  to  a 
law  which  had  limited  all  fuch  judgments  to  the  firft 
of  June.    All  thefe  reafons  of  difcontent,  however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and  the  appointment  of  the  new  miniftry  who 
fucceeded  him.    Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland, 
^finallVfet-  and  his  brother  and  fecretary  Mr  Grcnville  went  to 
tied  uader  England,  where  he  made  fuch  reprefentat ions  of  the 
the  admini-  ^ifcontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infufficiency 
Lord°Tem.  declaratory  aft,  that  Mr  Townfhend,  one  of  the 
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ftcretaries  of  ftale,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpefting  their  Itgiflative 
and  judicial  privileges.  This  bill  contained,  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  exprefs  terras,  a  relinquilhment  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  Thus  the  con- 
teft  was  at  laft  ended  ;  and  ever  fince  this  kingdom  has 
continued  to  flourifti,  and  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of 
tranquillity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  reftric- 
tlon  either  on  its  commerce  or  manufadures. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfeftly  agree 
Ac.  of  Ire-  with  that  of  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved, 
land.  being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  infinite 
number  of  black  cattle  and  fheep  are  bred,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce 
finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eattern 
counties  are  beft  cultivated  and  Inclofed,  and  the  moft 
populous. 

Ireland  Is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines ;  and 
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there  is  no  inconfiderable  profpeft  of  gold  anti  filver  In  Ireland, 
forae  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  country  in  the  world  ■■  v  '  '  ' 
abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  frefli  and  fait 
water  ones  ;  and  it  is  alfo  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  coinmodities  which  Ireland  ex- 
ports, as  far  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fifh  ;  wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23.  177  9, 
prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade  is  of  late  grown  of 
very  great  confequence.  England,  in  the  whole,  is 
thought  to  gain  yearly  by  Ireland  upwards  of  i  ,400,000 1. 
and  in  many  other  refpefts  fhe  muft  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  indeed,  fhe 
was  rather  a  burden  to  her  elder  fifter  than  any  bene- 
fit ;  but  the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every 
day.  X19 

Mr  O'Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufafture  was  car-  Linen  ma- 
ried  on  in  Ireland  in  very  eaily  days  to  a  great  ex- ""^^'^"■'^ 
tent ;  and  Gratianus  Lucius  quotes  a  defcription  of  ducei"^'^^ 
the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627;  in  which  the 
author  ttlls  us,  "  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax, 
which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  foreign 
nations.    Formerly  (fays  he)  they  wove  great  quan- 
tities of  linen,  which  was  moftly  confumed  at  honnie, 
the  natives  requiring  above  ;^o  yards  of  linen  in  a  fhirt 
or  fliift."    So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irifh  fafliion  of 
making  up  ftiirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 
and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatutc 
paffed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  feverc 
penalty,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen  in  a 
ftiirt  or  fliift. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land muft  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boiu,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ravages  and  diftrcffes  which  a  Danifh  war, 
of  above  200  years  continuance,  muft  have  produced 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  arifing 
from  goods  imported  into  the  fingle  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes!  Even 
fo  lately  as  the  laft  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufafture  of 
flioes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quantities  ; 
whereas  now,  inftead  of  flioes  and  boots,  we  fee  the  raw 
hides  fliipped  off  for  foreign  markets. ' 

No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  fituated  for  a 
maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con- 
venient to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged flcill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works, 
are  circumftances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the 
Irifli  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is 
manifeft  from  the  churches  of  Gloucefter,  Weftmin- 
fter  monaftery  and  palace,  &c.  being  covered  with 
Irifli  oak.  ...  lao 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives  in  very  great  ment,  po- 
fplendor.  In  his  abfence  there  are  lords-juftices  (ftyled  pul^tion, 
tiieir  excellencies  J,  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord 
primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.    The  parhament  of  Ireland  meet 
every  other  winter,  or  oftener,  according  to  exigencies. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and  thofe 
again  into  32  countries,  as  follows  : 
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I   R  E 

I.  ULSTER. 

Counties.  Houfet.  Extent,  kc. 

1.  Antrim  20738  Length  681  C46ocir- 

2.  Armagh  1 3  1 25  Breadth  98  J  ™ 

3.  Cavan  9268  Trifli  plantations. 

4.  Down  26090  Acres,  2836'837 

5.  Donnegal'  1  2357  Pariflies,  365 

6.  Fermanagh       5674  Boroughs,  29 

7.  Londonderry  14527  Baronies,  55 

8.  Monaghan  26637  Archbifliop.  i 

9.  Tyrone  ^6545  Bifhoprics,  6 

Market  towns,  58 

L  E  I  N  S  T  E  R. 
or   Car- Leng.  1047  5  36ocir. 

5444  Bread.  55  5  J  cumf. 

24145  I  acr.  2642958,  or  4281155 
8887  Parifties,  858  [Englifh 
3231  Boroughs,  53 
9294  Baronies,  99 
6057  Market- towns,  63 
8150  ArchbiHiopric,  i 


IL 

1.  Caterldgh, 

low 

2.  Dublin 
3;  Kildare 

4.  Kilkenny 

5.  King's-county 

6.  Longfoid 

7.  Lowth 

8.  Meath  (Eaft)  14000  Bifhoprics,  3 
9;  Queen's  coun 

10.  Weftmeath 

1 1 .  Wexford 

12.  Wicklow 


The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne, 
11226     Barrow,  LifFy,  Noir,  and 
962 1     the  May. 
13015 
7781 


IIL   M  U  N  S  T  E  R. 


Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 


IV. 

Oalway 


miles 


1 1381  Leng.  100  1  ^ 
47334  Bread  107  J  ' 
11653  Acres  3289932:: 
193H0  Parifhes,  740 
18325  Boroughs,  26 
9485  Baronies,  63 

Houfes,  1 17 197 
Archbifhopric,  l 
Bifhops,  6 

C  O  N  N  A  U  G 


C  600  cir- 
\  cumfe. 
5329146 
[Englifh 


H  T. 


miles 


*.  Leitrim 

3.  Mayo 

4.  Rofcommon 

5.  Sligo 


{ 


500  cir- 
cumfer. 


15576  Leng.  90  7 
Bread.  80  J 
5156  Acres,  2272915,  368)746, 
Pariflies,  330  [Englifh 
15089  Boroughs,  10 
Baronies,  43 
8780  Aichbifhopric,  I 

Bifliop.  I 
5970  Houfes,  49966 

Rivers  are  the  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll. 

In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was. lord-lieute- 
nant, the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 

21604^  r  221 780 ^ 

203087  I 


Gonnaught 
Leinfler 
Munfler 
Ulfter 


447916 


'5 


700453  J 


L 1 309768 J 


There  are  44  chaiter  working- fchools  at  prefent  in 
Iceland,  wherein  2025  boys  and  ,  girls  are  maintained 
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and  educated.  Thefe  fchools  are  maintained  by  an  an-  Ireland, 
nual  bounty  of  1000 1  by  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  ped-  ^— ->r— ' 
lars,  and  by  fubfcriptions  and  legacies.  The  children 
admitted  are  thofe  born  of  Popifli  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  Papifls  if  neglected,  and  are  found  of 
limbs.  Their  age  mufl  he  from  fix  to  ten  ;  the  boys  at 
16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  are  apprenticed  into  Prote- 
ftant  families.  The  firft  fchool  was  opened  in  1734. 
Five  pounds  are  given  to  every  perfon  educated  in  thcfe 
fchools  upon  his  or  her  marrying  a  Proteftant.  An 
Englifh  aft  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  has  relieved 
thoufands  of  afeful  fubjefts. 

The  return  of  houfes  In  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439  ;  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppofing  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454.130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa- 
mily, will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  i 
but  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hearth- colleftors  is  ra- 
ther under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  every  parifh  who  are  by  law  excufed  from 
that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a 
moderate  eflimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty 
reckoned  i6o,coo  cabins  without  a  chimney  ;  and  if- 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now,  the  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000.  Mr  Molyneux- 
fays,  "  Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited  for- 
merly ;  for  on  the  wild  mountains  between  Ardmach  ; 
and  Dundalk,  are  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough,  . 
as  they  are  alfo  on  the  mountains  ©f  Altmore.  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donnegal.  Mountains  that  arc  now  covered  with 
bogs  have  been  formerly  ploughed  ;  for  when  you  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difcover  a  proper  foil  for  ve- 
getation, and  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows  : 
a  plough  was  found  in  a  very  dead  bog  near  Donne- 
gal ;  and  an  hedge,  with  fome  wattles,  flanding  under 
a  bog  that  was  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  flump 
of  a  large  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep  at 
Caflle- Forbes ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  fome 
of  the  cinders  and  afhcs  flill  were  lying  on  the  ftump: 
Mr  Molyneux  further  fays,  that  on  the  top  of  an 
high  mountain,  in  the  north,  there  were  then  remain- 
ing the  ftreets  and  other  marks  of  a  large  town.  121 

Beauty  feems  to  be  more  diflufed  in  England,  a- Ap}.earanc«^ 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland  ;  which  charac 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  H- 
ving.    In  Ergland,  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fed, * 
better  lodged,  and  better  dreflTed,  than  the  moft  opu- 
lent farmers  here,  ;who,  unaccuflomed  to  what  our 
peafants  reckon  the  comforts  of  Hfe,  know  no  luxury 
but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavitas:. 

From  this  circumftance,  we  may  account  for  a  fad 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  here.  They  fay,  . 
that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlifl, 
are  more  generally  below  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  telli- 
mony  ;  for  they  were  Irifh,  and  the  ftandard  is  an  in- 
fallible teft.  No  reafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why  . 
the  caufes  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  o- 
ther  animals,  fhould  not  have  fimilar  effedts  upon  the 
human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  flint 
of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extended  to  the  utmofl  bound  of  na-, 

ture'i  > 
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whereas,  in  Ireland,  where    turburies  let  from  five  to  eight  guineas  an  acre.  In 

fome  places  they  are  fo  eradicated,  there  does  not  re- 


Ireland. 


Ireland,    ture's  original  intention 

"""v"""^  food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 
quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  ftunted  in  its  dimenfions.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England  ;  the  diiference, 
then,  between  them  and  the  commonalty,  can  only 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom,  are 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjuftly 
been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never 
faw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irifh.  Mif'/rabie  and  op- 
prefTed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englidi- 
man  will  find  as  much  civiUty  in  general,  as  amongfl: 
the  fame  clafs  in  his  own  country  ;  and,  for  a  fmall  pe- 
cuniary confideration,  they  will  exert  themfelves  to 
pleafe  you  as  much  as  any  people,  perhaps,  in  the 
king's  dominions.  Poverty  and  oppreffion  will  natu- 
rally make  mankind  four,  rude,  and  unfociable,  and 
eradicate,  or  at  leaft  fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable 
principles  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  fiiould 
feem  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide  a- 
gainft,  the  natural  difpofition  of  a  man  reduced  by  in- 
digence and  oppreffion  almoil  to  defperation.  Let 
commerce,  agricultine,  and  arts,  but  call  forth  the 
dormant  activity  of  their  "genius,  and  roufe  the  native 
fplrit  of  cnterprize,  which  now  lies  torpid  within  them  ; 
let  liberal  laws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  pknty  cheer 
their  tables  ;  they  will  foon  fhow  themfelves  deferving 
to  rank  with  the  moft  rtfpeftable  focieties  in  Europe. 
Account  of  The  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  fome  places  over- 
the  bogs  in  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly 
imagined  ;  the  watery  exhalations  from  thcfc  are  nei- 
ther fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marfhes, 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  which  are  left  to  putrify  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not, 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  maifes  of 
putrcfaftion  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  to  refill  putrcfaftion-  above  any  other  fub- 
ftance  we  know  of-  A  (hoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea- 
ther, very  neatly  ftitchcd,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog 
fome  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frefli  from  the  very  fa- 
fliion  of  which,  there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  that  it 
had  lain  there  fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roiijhin, 
hath  been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  wht.re  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al- 
moft  friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  unftuofity  ;  that  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet, 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome- 
non of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only 
found,  but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  in- 
juries of  time,  demonllrate  the  .antifeptic  quality  of 
them.  The  horns  of  the  moofe  deer  muft  have  lain 
many  centuries  in  a  bog  ;  for  the  Irifii  hiftories  do  not 
recognize  the  exiftence  of  the  animal  whereon  they 
grew.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places, 
been  dug  up  entire,  which  mull  have  lain  there  for 
ages.  The  growth  of  bogs,  however,  is  variable  in 
different  places,  from  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
fituation,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity^  of  vegetable 
food  ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  fothers  very 
jQow  ;  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any 
certain  meafure  of  time.  In  the  manufa£luring  coun- 
ties of  the  north,  peat-fuel  has  become  fo  £carce,  that 
JSI«  169. 


main  a  trace  of  them,  the  ground  being  now  converted 
into  rich  meadows  and.  fweet  paftures. 

If  we  truil  to  airthorities,  we  mud"  conclude  that  Trad 
Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either '''c^^- 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrlty  of  the  climate. 
When  this  country  fiiall  have  felt  the  happy  effedls  of 
the  late  concellions  and  indulgencles  of  the  13rltifh  par- 
liament, by  repealing  feveral  acts  which  retrained  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allow- 
ing the  exportation  of  woollen  manufadlur-es  and  glafs, 
and  fhall  have  received  further  Indulgencles  from  the 
fame  authority  ;  and  when  the  fplrit  of  induftry  Ihall 
be  infufed,  in  confequence  of  it.  Into  the  common 
people  ;  their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
on  the  globe  under  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  fay,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  have 
oper-ated  mofl  powerfully  in  laying  wafte  this  fruitful 
country  ;  which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  un- 
natural prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  to  furnlfh  a  grand 
proportion  of  fupplles  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  un- 
avoidably become  of  vafl  impoi-tance,  by  Its  reciprocal 
trade.  In  reflralning  the  increafe  of  that  of  France, 
who  canaot  carry  on  this  Important  branch  of  traffic 
without  the  affiflance  of  Irlfh  wool.  The  wool  of 
Fr-ance  is  flrort  and  coarfe,  being.  In  the  language  of 
the  manufa£lurers,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long 
in  the  ftaple.  This  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  which  poiTcfTes  both  thefe  quali- 
ties. Affilled  by  a  pack  of  Irifh  wool,  the  French  are 
enabled  to  manufa£lure  two  of  their  own  ;  which  they 
will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  procure,  as  the  Irlfli  will 
now  work  up  their  own  wool  which  they  ufcd  to  ex- 
port ;  great  part  of  which  found  Its  way  to  France^ 
and  enabled  them  to  fupply  other  markets,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Britain.  The  happy  eifefts  of  It  have 
been  already  felt  ;  for  notwithftanding  It  was  fo  late 
as  December  23.  i  789,  that  the  royal  affent  was  given 
to  the  taking  off  their  reftraints  on  woollen  exports,  it 
appears,  that  on  January  loth  following,  an  export- 
entry  was  made  at  the  cuflom-houfe  of  Dublin  of 
1  500  yards  of  ferge  for  a  foreign  market,  by  William 
Worthlngton,  Efq. 

IRENtEUS  (Si),  a  bifhop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  1  20.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom.  It  is  faid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  In  157.  He  flopped  at  Lyons,  wher-e 
he  performed  the  office  of  a  priefl  ;  and  In  178  was 
fent  to  Rome,  where  he  difprrted  with  ValentlHus,  and 
his  two  difciples  Florin  us  and  Blaftus.  At  his  return 
to  Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  blfliop  of  that  city  ; 
and  fufFer-ed  martyrdom  In  202,  under  the  reign  of 
Severus.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Gi^eek,  of  which 
there  only  remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
books  agaiall  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  In  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  pope  Vi6lor's  letter  mentioned  by 
Eufebl'js.  The  befl  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
of  Erafmus,  in  1526;  of  Grabe,  in  1702;  and  of 
Father  MafTuet,  in  17 10.  St  Irenseus's  llyle  Is  clofe, 
.clear,  and  flr-ong,  but  plain  and  fimple.  Dodwell  haa 
compofed  fix  curious  dlffertatlons  on  the  works  of  St 
Irenasus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irenseus  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 
5  under 
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UihJcf  the  reign  of  Aorelian  j  nor  with  St  Irseneus,    boweU  when  other  means  had  failed 
who  fufFered  martyrdom  on  the 


bi<hop  of  Sirmich. 

25th  of  Mardh  304,  during  the  perfecution  of  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximianus 

IRENE,  emprefs  of  the  esft,  celebrated  for  her  va- 
lour, wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftabk  for  her  cruelty, 
"iaving  facrificed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing alone.    She  died  in  803. 

IRESINE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandna 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  mefhod  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mi/- 
■cellanea.  The  male  caly:?  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla 
pentapetalous  ;  and  there  are  five  neftaria.  The  fe- 
male calyx  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla  pentapetalous ; 
there  are  two  feflile  ftigmata,  and  a  capfule  with  flocky 
feeds. 

IRIS,  in  phyfiology,  the  rainbow.  The  word  is 
Greek,  'p'f,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  f/'" 
*'  I  fpeak,  I  tell ;"  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed  to 
foretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.    See  Rainbow. 

Lunar  /r/s,  or  Moon-rainboiu .  See  Rainbow 
(  Lunar). 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  ftripcd  variegated  circle  round 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
uvea.    See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  glaffes  of  telefcopes,  micro- 
fcopes,  &c.  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  a  rain- 
bow. The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co- 
loured fpcftrum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs  will 
projed  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in  the 
fun-beams. 

Iris,  the  Flower  de  Luce,  or  Flag- flower,  &c.  in 
Isotany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  fixth  order,  Enfata.  The 
corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  the  petals  alternately 
-reflexed  ;  the  tiigmata  refembling  petals. 

There  are  44  fpecies,  all  herbaceous  flowering  per- 
ennials, both  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous 


Iron. 


{"or  this  piir- 

pofe,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  80  drops  every  hour 
or  two  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo  uncertain, 
that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  general  ufe.  The 
frelh  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  fwine 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  they  efcaped  the  difeafe, 
when  others,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died  raving  mad. 
Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frefh  ;  but  cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine,  refufe  them.  Cows  will  eat  them  when  dry. 
Tlie  roots  are  ufed  in  the  iiland  of  Jura  for  dying 
black. — The  roots  or  bulbs  of  a  fpecies  growing  at  the 
Cape,  are  roa{led  in  the  afhes  and  ufed  as  food  by  the 
natives :  they  are  called  oenkjes,  and  have  nearly  ihe 
fame  tafte  with  potatoes.  The  Hottentots,  with  more 
reflection  than  generally  falls  to  the  fhare  of  favages,  ufe 
the  word  oenhjes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  Virgil  ufed 
that  of  art/la,  that  is,  for  reckoning  of  time ;  always 
beginning  the  new  year  whenever  the  oenkjes  pufh  out 
of  the  ground,  and  marking  their  age  and  other  events 
by  the  number  of  times  in  which  in  a  certain  period 
tliis  vegetable  has  made  its  appearance. — The  Sibe- 
rians cure  the  venereal  difeafe  by  a  decodlion  of 
the  root  of  the  Iris  Sibirica,  which  aAs  by  purging 
and  vomiting.  They  keep  the  patient  eight  days  in  a 
ftove,  and  place  him  in  a  bed  of  the  leaves  of  the  arc' 
tium  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  which  they  frequently 
change  till  the  cure  is  efFeCtcd. 
Iris- Stone.    See  Moon  Stone. 

IRON,  onff  of  the  imperfe6l  metals,  but  the  hardeft 
and  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  the  moll  plentiful  of  them 
all,  is  of  a  livid  whitifh  colour  inclining  to  grey,  and 
internally  compofed  to  appearance  of  fmali  facets ;  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  fine  polifh,  and  capable  of  having  its 
hardnefs  more  increaled  or  diminifhed  by  certain  che- 
mical procelTes  than  any  other  metal.  "  T 

It  is  very  generally  diffufed  throughout  the  globe,  ^'^"^^ij 
being  frequently  found  mixed  with  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and 
being  Hkewife  the  colouring  matter  of  a  great  number  globe, 
of  flones  and  earth.    It  is  found  alfo  in  the  afhes  of 
vegetables,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals,  in  fuch  abun- 


ivmg 

back  and  three  ereA  ;  moft  of  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  which  fliould  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, OAober,  or  November,  though  almoft  any 
time  from  September  to  March  will  do-  They  may 
alfo  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  is  the  beft  method  for 
procuring  varieties.  It  is  to  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon 
after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth, 
and  raked  in.  The  plants  will  rife  in  the  fpring,  and 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  next  autumn. 

Properties.  The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris, 
when  dry,  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  peAoral  virtue.  They 


dance  the  iron  ores  are  extremely  numerous.  4 

I.  Native  iron,  formerly  thought  not  to  have  an  J"ound  na- 
exiftence  any  where,  is  now  certainly  known  to  have  J"^'^  ^" 
been  met  with  in  feveral  places.    It  is,  however,  by^g^^j* 
no  means  common,  out  occurs  fometimes  in  iron  mines.  ' 
MargraalF  found  a  fibrous  kind  of  it  at  Eibenftock  in 
Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas  found  a  mafs  in  Siberia  weigh- 
ing 1600  pounds.    Mr  Adanfon  likewife  informs  us, 
that  native  iron  is  common  about  Senegal ;  but  fome 
naturalifts  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  pieces  which  have 
been  taken  for  native  iron,  are  in  reality  artificial,  and 
have  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.    The  large 
piece  mentioned  by  Dr  Pallas  is  of  that  fpecies  called 


liave  an  agreeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets;  red-Jliort,  which  is  malleable  when  cold,  but  brittle 
^nd  hence  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  in  flavouring  of   when  red  hot. — A  mafs  of  a  fimilar  nature  is  faid  to 


liquors.  When  recent,  they  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
naufeous  taft:e  ;  and  when  taken  into  the  body,  prove 
ftrongly  cathartic ;  on  which  account  they  have  been 
recommended  in  dropfies,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
fcruples. -- The  juice  of  the  fpecies  called  bqftard  aco- 
rusy  or  yellow  Jlag-JlotueTf  is  alfo  very  acrid,  and  hath 


have  been  lately  found  in  South  America. 

This  American  mafs  of  iron  was  difcovered  by  fome  p^  .^  ^ 
Indians  in  the  diftrIA  of  Santiago  del  Eilero  in  the      78.  * 
midft  of  a  wide  extended  plain.    It  projeAed  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  its 
upper  futface  was  vifible  ;  and  the  news  of  its  being 


been  found  to  produce  plentiful  cvacuatioa*  from  the  fouad  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mountains,  nor 
Vol.  IX.  Part  L  X  x  even 
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^•■o"^  even  the  fmalleft  ftone  within  a  circumference  of  loo 
"-W^  leagues,  could  not  but  be  very  furprifing.  Though  the 
journey  was  attended  with  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of  wild  beafts  in 
thefe  deferts,  fome  private  perfons,  in  hopes  of  gain, 
undertook  to  vifit  this  mafs;  and  having  accompliflied 
their  journey,  fent  a  fpecimen  of  the  metal  to  Lima 
and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure  foft 
iron. 

As  it  was  reported  that  this  mafs  was  only  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  immenfe  vein  of  the  metal,  a  commifiion 
was  given  to  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Celis  to  examine 
the  fpot ;  and  the  following  is  an  abftradl  of  his  ac- 
count. 

"  The  place  is  called  Otum^a,  in  lat.  27.  28.  S.  and 
the  mafs  was  found  almoft  buried  in  pure  clay  and 
afhes.  Externally  it  had  the  appearance  of  very  com- 
pa£l  iron  ;  but  internally  was  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  formerly  in  a  liquid  ftate.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  (fays  our  author),  by  obferving,  on 
the  furface  of  it,  the  impreflion  of  human  feet  and 
hands  of  a  large  fize,  as  well  as  of  the  feet  of  large 
birds,  which  are  common  in  this  country.  Though 
thefc  impreflioiis  fecm  very  perfeft,  yet  I  am  per- 
fiiaded  that  they  are  either  a  lu/us  natura,  or  that  im- 
preffions  of  this  kind  were  previoufly  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  liquid  mafs  of  iron  falling  upon  it  recei- 
ved them.  It  refembled  nothing  fo  much  as  a  mafs  of 
dough  ;  which  having  been  ftamped  with  impreffions 
of  hands  and  feet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  had  af- 
terwards been  convened  into  iron. 

"  On  digging  round  the  mafs,  the  under  furface 
was  found  covered  with  a  coat  of  fcorias  from  four  to 
fix  inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  moi- 
fture  of  the  earth,  becaufe  the  upper  furface  was  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  obferved  in  the  earth 
below  or  round  it  to  a  great  diftance.  About  two 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  is  a  brackifh  mineral  fpring, 
the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  country.  Here 
there  was  a  very  gentle  afcent  of  between  four  and  fix 
feet  in  height,  running  from  north  to  fouth  ;  all  the 
rell  being  as  perfed  a  level  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
earth  in  every  part  about  this  fpring,  as  well  as  near 
the  mafs,  is  very  light,  loofe,  and  greatly  refembling 
afhes  even  in  colour.  The  grafs  of  the  adjacent  parts 
is  very  fliort,  fmall,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  cattle; 
but  that  at  a  diftance  is  long  and  extremely  grate- 
ful to  them  :  from  all  which  circumftances  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  mafs  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  explofion. 
Its  weight  might  beeftimated  at  about  300  quintals. — 
It  is  likewife  an  undoubted  fadl,  that  in  thefe  forefts 
there  exifts  a  mafs  of  pure  iron  in  the  'fliape  of  a  tree 
with  its  branches.  At  a  little  depth  in  the  earth  are 
found  Hones  of  quartz  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  the  honey-gatherers,  the  only  perfons  who  fre- 
quent this  country,  make  ufe  of  as  flints  to  light  their 
fires.  They  had  formerly  carried  fome  of  them  away 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty,  being  fpotted  and 
Itudded  as  it  were  with  gold.  One  of  thefe,  weigh- 
ing about  an  ounce,  was  ground  by  the  governor  of 
the  diftrift,  who  extracted  from  it  a  drachm  of  gold." 

The  native  iron  faid  to  have  been  found  about  Sene- 
gal has  a  cubical  form  ;  and  out  of  this  the  black 
inhabitants  make  different  kinds  of  vefTtls  for  their 
own  ufe.   Some  maifes  have  been  found  in  a  polyhe' 
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dral  granl^ted  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ;  Iron, 
but  which,  on  being  polifhed,  fhow  the  proper  colour  *—~~v^ 
of  the  metal.  Mr  Bergman  informs  us,  that  the  great 
mafs  of  native  metal  found  in  Siberia  refembles  forged 
iron  in  its  compofition,  a  centenary,  or  63  grains, 
yielding  49  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air ;  and  from 
many  experiments  it  appears,  that  duftile  iron  yields 
from  48  to  5  X  cubic  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  air. 
Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  informs  us,  that  "  the  pores  of 
this  iron  were  filled  with  a  yellow  vitreous  matter,  of 
fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs."  The- cells  are  lined 
with  a  kind  of  varnifh  contiguous  to  the  glaffy  fubllance 
within.  ^  ^ 

2.  The  calciform  ores  are  either  compofed  of  the  Cakifori 
blackifh,  blackifh-brown,  or  red  calx  of  the  metal  ;  the 
former  being  in  fome  meafure  magnetic,  in  confequence 
of  the  phlogifton  it  contains  ;  the  latter  fhowing  no* 
thing  of  this  property  until  it  be  roafted. 

The  name  of  calciform  may  be  applied  to  all  the  ores 
of  this  metal,  excepting  the  native  iron  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  native  PrufTian  blues,  of  which  we  fhall 
afterwards  treat.  All  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffe- 
rent minerals,  and  generally  take  their  colour  from  that 
of  the  calx  of  iron  which  is  prevalent  in  them.  Mr 
Kirwan  enumerates  a  great  many  different  fpecies.  ^ 

3.  Steel  ore,  StachlerZy  the  ferrum  chalybeatumZtttXotf^ 
Linnai,  and  minera  ferri  nigra  of  Cronjledt.  This  is  of  3 
a  dark  colour,  folid,  and  compaft,  but  with  diffi- 
culty Ifriking  fire  with  fletl;  reducible  to  a  black  pow- 
der, obedient  to  the  magnet,  and  fomevsrhat  malleable 
when  red  hot ;  affording  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of 
good  iron.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  the  Iflc  of  Elbe, 
and  North  America.  The  ferrum  tejfulare  and  minera ferri 
cryflallizata  of  Wallerius,  belongs  to  this  fpecies,  but  is 
fomcwhat  lefs  magnetic.  Our  author  denominates  it 
cryftallized  iron  ore  in  an  odlohedral  or  cubic  form.  ^ 

4.  The  magnet,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  a  muddy  Magneft 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  be 
very  near  the  metallic  ftate.    Mr  Kirwan  fays  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  foregoing,  only  that  it  has  lefs 
luftre.    There  are  two  kinds,  the  fine  and  the  coarfc 
grained,  of  which  the  latter  lofe  their  power  the 
fooneft.    When  heated  red  hot,  it  fmells  of  fulphur.  ' 
Our  author  thinks  it  may  contain  nickel,  as  this  femi-  f"  conui 
metal  is  found  to  pofTefs  a  magnetic  propeity  whenpu-  nickel, 
ritied  to  a  certain  degree. 

5.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  combined  with  plumba-  Brovvn  < 
go,  blach  eifen  glimmer,  fchwartz,  eifen  bahen  or  eifenman, 
confifts  ot  black  fhining  fcales  more  or  lefs  magnetic^ 
affording,   according  to  Mr  Rinman,  26  percent,  of 

iron,  the  reft  being  plumbago.  g 

6.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  united  with  the  white  White 
calx  of  manganefe,  and  mild  calcareous  earth  in  various 
proportions.    Thefe  conftitute  the  white  ores  of  iron, 

on  which  Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  differtation.— . 
"  They  have  received  (fays  he)  divers  denominations 
from  the  fingular  heat  with  which  they  are  accompa^ 
nied.  Their  texture  is  almofl  the  fame  with  that  o£ 
the  calcareous  ftone,  yet  it  is  rarely  found  compaft, 
and  compofed  of  impalpable  particles.  It  is  fbmetimes 
fquamous,  fometimes  granulated  with  fmall  diftincl 
particles,  fome  of  them  fhining,  but  in  general  fpa-» 
thous.  This  defcription,  however,  is  not  meant  for  their 
complete  and  perfeA  ftate  ;  for  the  figure  of  their  parta 
is.  more,  or  lefa  deitroyed  by  fpor.taneous .  calcina-, 

tion : 
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tion  ;  nay,  the  whole  mafs  is  at  length  refolved  Into  a  28  of  the  white 
powder  :  fometlmes  it  is  found  ftalaftitic,  fiftuloua  and 
ramous,  cellular,  or  even  germinating  like  mofs.  Some- 
times, though  very  feldom,  they  have  fufficient  hard- 
nefs  10  flrike  fire  with  fteel ;  but  though,  when  found 
mixed  with  flint  and  newly  dug  up,  they  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  they  foon  lofe  the  property  we  fpeak  of. 
When  perfeA,  they  generally  lefemble  the  calcareous 
ftone,  unlefs  when  cxpofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air, 
by  which  the  union  of  their  parts  are  gradually  dimi 
nilhed.  Their  colour  is  white,  but  the  furface  which 
conies  into  contaft  with  the  air  grows  gradually  brown, 
or  even  blackifli  ;  yet  as  long  as  the  iron  which  is  con- 
verted into  an  ochre  remains  in  them,  they  have  a 
ferruginous  hue  ;  but  though  the  furface  is  thus 
changed,  the  internal  parts  remain  the  fame,  and, 
on  being  filed  or  broken,  exhibit  the  natural  colour. 
— This  change  is  efFetted  by  the  air,  not  upon  the 
iron,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  on  the  white  calx 
of  manganefe  which  i§  dephlogifticated  by  the  atmof- 
phere. 

"  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ore,  when  peifctl,  va- 
ries between  3,640  and  3,810  and  is  diminifhed  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  calcmatlon.  The  ore  whofc 
particles  are  quite  feparatcd  is  from  2.5  to  2  9;  but 
that  which  is  not  perfeAly  corroded,  from  3.3  to 
3.6.  It  is  rarely  attrafted  by  the  magnet,  whether 
perfedl  or  calcined,  though  the  metallic  part  fometimes 
amounts  to  nearly  one  half  the  weight. 

The  white  ores  of  iron  are  found,  though  in  very 


Iron. 


of  ironfrnall  quantity,  in  Sweden-  The  Suart-begger,  or  Black 
in  De-  Mountain,  in  Dalecarlia,  has  its  name  from  its  furface, 
which  is  grown  black  by  calcination.  It  is  high,  and 
naked  on  the  fummit,  which  is  croffed  by  a  broad  cal- 
careous vein  with  fhining  particles  of  fpar,  and  a 
white  ore  of  iron,  together  with  a  galena,  pfeudo- 
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calx  of  manganefe,  and  50  of  mild 
calcareous  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  ufed,  and  Is  united  »  "  ^ 
not  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  the  metallic  calx. 
The  above  proportions  of  the  crude  materials  in  the 
ore  of  Eifenartz,  would  yield,  according  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
38  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  38  of  iron  in  its  metallic 
itate,  and  24  of  manganefe.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the 
name  of  an  ore.  They  abound  alfo  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  are  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  fometimes  alfo 
forming  veins,  llrata,  or  even  whole  mountains.  Mr 
Bergman  never  found  them  contain  any  organifed-  bo- 
dies ;  a  mark  (fays  he)  by  which  the  moft  ancient 
produiStions  of  the  earth  have  been  diftinguifhed.  . 
When  this  iron  ore  bears  a  (laladlitical  appearance, 
and  is  very  white,  it  is  called  Jios  ferri,  and  eifm  bluih. 
An  hundred  parts  of  it  yield  65  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  35  of  calx  of  iron;  which,  according  to  Rin- 
man,  produce  27  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate.  ig 

7.  Magnetic  fatul.    Of  this  kind  is  the  black  fand  Black  fand 
of  Virginia,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  about  4.600, Virgi- 
and  contains  half  its  weight  of  metal. 

From  an  account  inferted  in  the  Phllofophical 
Tranfaftions  for  1763,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are 
very  large  quantities  of  this  fand  iron  ore  in  Virginia  ; 
perhaps  as  large  as  of  any  other  kinds  of  iron- ore.  It 
is  fo  pure,  that  it  requires  a  mixture  of  bog-ore,  or  of 
flags  from  other  fmeltings,  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic 
form.  The  iron  and  fteel  produced  from  it  were 
above  60  per  cent,  or  from  50  to  85  ;  the  quality  of 
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both  extremely  good  ;  and  two  fmall  bars  were  fent  as 
a  fample  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Large  ftrata  of  black  fand-iron-ore  are  found  in 
Portugal,  even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea- 
fiiore,  or  from  any  running  waters.  A  very  great 
part  of  this  black  fand  is  attrafted  by  the  magnet. 


galena,  black  ore  of  Iron,  pyrites,  fchoerl,  and  garnet  There  is  alfo  found,  particularly  in  France,  a  black, 
intermixed.    In  the  old  mines  at  Halleforo,  or  the    heavy,  unmagnetic  fand,  of  the  fiUceous  kind,  which 


eaflern  mines,  the  rock  itfelf  appears  to  confill  of  a 
white  ore  of  iron  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  either  found 
in  fmall  quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  moun- 
tains about  Smialkald  in  Germany  contain  thefe  ores. 
In  one  called  Stahlbegger^  a  broad  vein  occurs  almoft 
horizontal,  and  from  25  to  30  fathoms  thick.  It  con- 
lifts  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  which  are  difperfed  quartz 
and  pieces  of  the  ore,  which  are  found  of  a  better 
quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  deeply  feated. 
The  uppermoft  fide,  which  is  pendant,  confifts  of  a 
fandy  ftonc  from  9  to  20  fathom  high;  but  the 
lower  is  margaceous,  and  is  found  more  indurated  to- 
wards the  lower  parts  ;  and  at  the  very  lowed  is  ex- 
tended by  a  blue  mica  ;  the  fides  fcarcely  cohere  to 


is  faid  to  contain  iron  and  zinc  in  great  quantity.  Mr 
Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Mineralogy,  fpeaksof  a  filice- 
ous  fand  confolldated  by  femiphlogillicated  calx  of 
Iron,  which  does  not  crumble  into  fand  when  powder- 
ed. It  is  generally  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  ;  but 
grows  reddilh  or  yellowifh,  and  moulders  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  does  not  effervefce  with  acids,  unlefs  It 
contains  teftaceous  particles,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe ;  it  is  even  frequently  covered  with  fhells. 
He  adds,  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  folutlons  of 
Iron  has  been  fliown  by  a  ftony  concretion  of  this  fort 
that  had  been  long  burled  in  the  fea,  and  Is  mention- 
ed in  a  paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  In  the  Philofophl- 
cal  Tranfaftions  for  1770.    Mr  Rinman, 


1779.    Mr  Kmman,  however, 

the  vein.    The  whole  mountain  in  NaulTavia  confifts  of  has  found  that  dephlogifticated  calces  of  iron,  and  par- 

a  yellowifii  ore  of  Iron,  certain  veins  of  which  are  ac-  ticularly  Its  folutlons  In  mineral  acids,  have  no  binding 

companled  with  copper,  and  others  with  hsematltes.  power. 

The  hill  of  y^rz^/^/^,  fituated  at  Eifenartz  in  Upper  Si        8.  Red  calx  of  Iron  indurated  and  combined  with  a 

nia,  Is  6000  fathoms  In  circuit,  900  In  diameter,  and  fmall  quantity  of  clay,  frequently  with  manganefe. —  indurated 

^50  In  height.  According  to  fome  accounts  the  ore  is  Fourcroy  calls  this  a  muddy  Iron-ore,  which  feems  to*^*^ 

irregularly  accumulated  and  concreted,  confifting  of  be  formed  in  the  manner  of  ftalaftites,  and  deriving  ltd 


inaffes  of  quartz  charged  with  argillaceous  earth  and 
white  ore  of  iron  ;  but,  according  to  others,  the  ore  is 
found  there  not  only  In  heaps,  but  in  various  veins." 

This  ore,  when  analyfed,  gave  38  parts  of  the 
brown  calx  of  Iron,  24  of  the  white  calx  of  manga- 
nefe, and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  Another  from 
Weft  Silvathreg,  yielded  22  of  the  brown  calx  of  iron, 


deriving  i 

name  from  its  colour,  which  is  commonly  red,  or  the 
colour  of  blood,  though  not  without  variations.  Mr 
Kirwan  fays,  that  "  It  Is  generally  of  a  red,  yellow, 
purple,  or  brown  colour,  of  a  metallic  luftre,  and  very- 
hard,  though  feldom  capable  of  giving  fire  with  fteel.'* 
Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  It  is  ufually  compofed  of  layers 
which  cover  each  other,  and  are  therafelves  formed  of 
X  X  2  coa- 
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cbnvfrgent  needles,  the  external  part  being  covered 
with  tubercles ;  and  that  it  i$  not  only  dillinguiflied 
by  the  colo^ir,  but  by  the  form,  as  the  hxmatitea  bo* 
Irytes,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes.  Mr  Kirwao 
tells  U8,  that  its  ftrufture  is  either  folid,  granular, 
fcaly,  or  fibrous ;  that  it  occurs  in  fhapelefs  maffes,  in 
a  llaladitical  form  ;  or,  according  to  Gmelin,  cryftal- 
lized  in  regiifer  forms,  though  M.  de  Lifle  denies 
Uiis.  In  fome  places  it  forms  whole  mountains,  and 
affords  from  40  to  80 per  cent,  of  iron.  Mr  Gerhard 
extraftcd  alum  from  it,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its 
containing  clay  ;  and  Mr  Hilan  found  it  alfo  to  con- 
tain manganefe.  In  its  natural  ftate  it  is  not  afFciSked 
by  the  magnet ;  but  by  torrefaftion  it  beccHnes  bla^k 
and  magnetic. 

9.  H^matitical,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  ochres 
Thefe  are,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  intitled  "  haimatites  in  a 
loofe  form,  mixed  with  a  notable  proportion  of  argill" 
(clay.)  They  are  didt^iguifhed,  he  fays,  from  clays,  by 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  martial  particles.  To 
this  fpecies  belong  the  ores  which  become  brown  by 
calcination,  and  likewife  magnetic-  They  are  fome- 
times  mixed  with  clay  or  calcareous  earths  ;  in  which 
cafe  thefe  01  es  effervefce  with  acids.  The  haematites, 
or  blood  ftones,  have  their  names,  not  on  account  of 
their  external  colours,  but  becaufe,  when  reduced  to 
powder,  they  produce  a  red  or  blood-colour.  The 
yellow  haematites,  however,  only  produce  the  fame  co- 
lour by  pulverifation.  They  are  produ6live  of  very 
good  iron,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Galiza  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  Com- 
poftella,  the  capital,  make  a  good  commerce  of  thefe 
haematites  of  the  hardeft  kind  for  the  burnifhing  gold 
leaves,  and  various  other  metals.  A  dark  blue  kind, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  black-lead,  is  principally  employ- 
ed for  thefe  purpofes.  They  are  found  in  many  parts 
©f  Europe,  fometimes  forming  whole  motmtaina.  The 
moft  extraordinary  ores  of  this  kind,  both  «n  account 
of  their  forms  and  of  their  various  and  brilliant  colours, 
are  found  in  the  ifland  of  Elba  near  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany.  The  cryftalHzed  ores  are  here  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  the  moft  common,  though  not  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elfe.  They  exhibit  various  gradations  of 
the  fineft  colours,  as  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  black;  infomuch  that,  according  to  Co ud- 
rai's  expreffion,  they  look  like  fo  many  cluftcrs  of 
emeralds,  fapphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  topazes.  E. 
Peni  and  Mongez  affirm,  that  thefe  ores  are  minerali- 
sed only  by  the  aerial  acid;  tho'  Coudrai  is  of  opinion, 
that  they  contain  fulphur  alfo.  Befides  thefe  beauti- 
ful cryftalhzed  ores,  this  ifland  contains  alfo  many 
others  ;  being  indeed  little  other  than  a  group  of  iron- 
mountains.  The  ores  in  general  produce  the  very  beft 
kind  of  iron. 

I  o.  Emeryy  fmyrisj  is  a  grey  or  reddilh  iron-ore 
found  in  great  cjuantity  on  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey.  It  is  extremely  hard,  yielding  in  this  re- 
fpedt  to  no  fubftance  except  the  diamond  itfelf.  It  is 
alfo  very  refraftory,  and  for  thefe  reafons  is  not  ufed 
for  the  fake  of  the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  is  it 
well  known  what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  "  The 
beft  fort  (fays  Mr  Kirwan)  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  becomes  brown,  and  in  great  mcafurc  magnetic,  by 
calcination:  other  forts  are  ofarufty  reddifh  white 
or  yellowifti  colour.  It»  fpecific  gravity  13  from  3 .000  to 
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4.00©.    It  !«       w  polifhing  glafs  »nd  metstUi ;  for  

which  purpofe  it  muft  firll  be  ground  down  and  le-  *^ 
vigatcd  in  mills.  14 

1 1..  The  argillaceous  ore&..  Thefe  comprehend  the  ^''^g 
ochres,  and  mare  particularly  thofe  mentioned  by-  ^ 
Fourcroy  under  the  name  cf  bog-ores  oi'non,  which  are 
commonly  met  with  difpofed  in  beds,  and  feemingly^ 
depofued  by  waters.  Mr  Fourcroy  informs  U3,  that" 
this  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form  of  fphericaL 
bodies  either  regular  or  irregular.  Organic  matters, 
fuch  as  wood,  leaves,  bark,  {l^ells,  S:c.  are  not  imfre- 
quently  found  in  the  ftate  of  bog  ores.  This  kind  of 
tranlition  feems  to  indicate  an  analogy  betwixt  iron  and 
organic  fubftances.  In  the  wood  of  Boulogne  near 
Auteuil  there  is  a  mine  of  bog-ore  of  iron,  in  which 
vegetable  fubftances  become  mineralized  almoft  imme- 
diately  under  our  eyes. 

Mr  Kirwan  diftinguifties  two  principal  varieties  of 
thefe  'y  one  found  on  mountains,  and  fuch  as  are  met 
with  in  fwampy  grounds  or  low  lands  overflown  with 
water ;  both  of  them  very  heavy,  and  fome  abforbing 
water  like  clays. 

The  Highland  argillaceous  ochres  are  either  yellow,  H  ghl3n< 
red,  brown,  or  greyifli,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe  ^''g-''*'^ 
and  powdery,  or  in  grains  ;  they  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  the  red  or  yellow  calx  of  iron,  or  of  a  grey  iron  ore 
called  Totjlen,  in  a  loofe  form  mixed  with  clay.  Hence 
they  often  contain  manganefe  or  fiderite,  and  in  France 
are  faid  to  be  mixed  with  a  calx  of  zinc.  They,  do  not 
obey  the  magnet  before  calcination,  and  rarely  after  it. 
They  effervefce  with. acids  only  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing mixed  with  calcareous  earths;  they  ate  foluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  acids,  but  the  moft  foluble  are 
the  beft.  The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of  very  dif- 
ferent quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  from, 
whence  it  is  produced.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the 
homftone  overloaded  with  iron,  and  a  white  iron  ore 
mentioned  by  Rinman  found^in  K-erit.  It  is  mixed 
with  clay  or  marl,  and  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  acids.  It 
affords  47  percent,  of  brittle  iron.  j^. 

The  fwampy  argillaceous  ore,  according  to  Mr  Kir-  Swanjpf 
wan,  are  found  in  ii  regular  lumps  of  a  brown  or  brow- ores, 
niftt-black,  and  fometimes  in  round  balls,  porous  or  fo- 
lid, or  in  flat  round  pieces  or  in  grains,  and  fometimes 
in  flender  triangular  prifms  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
very  brittle.  It  is  mixed  with  clay  and  extractive,  and 
becomes  magnetic  by  calcination;  during  which  opera- 
tion it  gives  out  a  quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkali, 
and  loles  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  The  crude  ore  af- 
fords about'  36  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  50  per  cent,  af- 
ter calcination.  The  iron  produced  from  it,  at  lead 
in  Sweden,  is  that  called  cold/hort.  According  to 
Mr  Hialm  fome  forts  of  this  ore  contain  28  per  cent. 
of  manganefe. 

•  2.  Red  calcareous  iron  or^  is  found  loofe  niany 
parts  of  England,  effervefces  ftrongly  with  acids,  and  isreous  ore 
ufed  as  a  paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre. 

13.  Martial  calamine.  Though  calamine  is  proper- 
ly  an  ore  of  zinc,  U  fometimes  contains  fuch  a  larcfe  i^-  .  ' 
proportion  or  iron  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  extraA 
the  iron.  The  ore  confiAs  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and 
clay,  with  the  calces  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  is  of  a  mode- 
rate hardnefs,  and  a  yellow,  red,  or  brown  colour. 

14.  Martial  pyrites.    This  has  its  name 
property  of  giving  fire  with  fteel.    It  is  commonly  in  pyrites^ 


from  its  Martial 
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rmal!  red  maffes,  fometlmeB  regularly  formed, 
ufually  cwbical,  fpherical,  or  dodecahedral,  though  their 
form  varies  confiderably.  Some  are  brown  on  the  out- 
fide,  others  of  the  colour  of  iron,  fome  yellowifh,  and 
refcmbling  the  ores  of  copper,  even  on  their  furface  ; 
but  all  of  them  are  yellow,  a«d  as  it  were  coppery 
within,  and  for  the  moft  part  compofed  of  needles,  or 
pyramids  of  feveral  fides,  whofe  fummits  converge  to  a 
tommon  centre.  The  pyrites  are  commonly  difperfed» 
and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iron  mines,  and  in  clays  and  coal  mines,  the  upper 
ftratum  of  the  latter  being  alraoll  always  pyritous. 
They  are  all  eafily  decompofcd,  and  yield  green 
vitriol,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

15.  Iron  miner alixed  by  arfenic.  This  combination 
takes  place  either  by  the  combination  of  arfenic  alone 
with  the  metal,  or  in  conjundlion  with  fulphur.  The 
former  is  called  in  Germany  mifpicheU  ^nA/peifs  by  the 
Bohemians  ;  is  of  a  bright  white  colour,  fomet-imes, 
though  rarely,  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  and  is 
not  eafily  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
magnetic  either  before  or  after  calcination  ;  it  is  fo- 
luble  in  acid«,  and  affords  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  the 
proportion  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  fometimes  con- 
tains a  fmall  proportion  of  copper  and  filver.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  indurated  clay,  quartz,  fpar, 
fchoerl,  &c.  atnd  mixed  with  other  metallic  ores.  When 
this  metal  contains  lefs  than  -rV^h  of  arfenic,  it  is  mag- 
netic, according  to  Scheffet  ;  whence,  if  the  calcina- 
tion bepuihed  to  a  fufficient  length,  the  ore  muft  remain 
magnetic. 

That  fpecies  of  ore  which  confills  of  iron- mineralized 
by  fulphur  and  arfenic  together,  contains  the  w  hite, 
grey  or  bluifh  grey  pyrites  or  marcafite.  It  is  found 
either  in  folid  compait  malTes  of  a  moderate  fize,  or  in 
grains,  and  gives  fire  with  fteel.  When  burnt  it  affords 
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a  blue  flame  and  the  fmell  of  arfenic,  with  orpiment  or 
realgar,  inftead  of  pure  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  clofe 
■vtlTtls.  It  is  not  magnetic  either  before  or  after  cal- 
cination, and  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  ful- 
phui. 

16.  Native  Prujfianllue  confifts  of  clay  mixed  with 
iron,  and  coloured  with  fome  unknown  tinging  fub- 
ftance,  generally  found  in.fwampy  giounds  or  bogs.  It 
is  at  firft  white,- but  when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes 
cither  of  a  light  or  deep  blue.  By  heat  it  turns  green- 
ilh,  and  emits  a  flight  flame,  becoming  afterward  red 
and  magnetic.  It  is  foluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids; 
but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and 
the  acid  folution  by  alkalies.  The  precipitate  at  firft 
is  grecniih,  and  gradually  aflumes  a  white  hue,  but 
regains  its  blue  colour  on  being  mixed  with  vegetable 
aflringents.  Mr  Woulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scot- 
land on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  greateft  part  of 
marfhy  grounds  containing  turf,  like  wife  have  fome  of 
this. 

17.  The  terre  verte^  or  greert  earth  of  Verona  and 
Normandy,  is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and  contairjs  iron  in 
fome  unknown  Itate,  mixed  with  day,  and  fometimes 
with  chalk  and  pyrites  ;  alum  and  felenite  being  like- 
wife  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  It  is  foluble  with  dif- 
ficulty »n  acids,  is  not  magnetic  before  calcinatioa,  and 
becomes  of  a  cofFce-colour  by  heat. 

18.  Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  **  it  has  been 
di£fi$)V«rcdfome  years  ago,  tb^t  iron  is  often  united  na« 
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and  turally  with  the  phofphoric  acid.  The  muddy  or  bog 
ores  are  fometimes  of  this  nature :  a  portion  of  this 
compound  remaining  in  the  iron  gives  it  the  property 
of  being  brittle  when  cold.  Iron  in  this  ftate  was 
called  fiderite  by  Bergman,  and  it  has  fioce  been  called 
'water-'trgn. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  iron  ore  enumerated 
by  mineralogifts  ;  but  thofe  already  mentioned  are  the 
mofl  remarkable. 

The  following  obfervations  on  iron  In  its  diflferent 
ftates,  with  an  account  of  the  nf>ethod8  of  manufadu- 
ing  it,  &c,  are  extraAed  from  Magellan's  Notts  on 
Cronftedt's  Mineralogy. 

I  -  Iron  is  employed  in  three  different  Rates,  eaclt 
having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  each 
more  particularly  applicable  to  various  purpofes.  The 
firft  is  cqfl  iron^  the  fecond  is  nurought  or  malleabte  iron^- 
and  the  third  is  called  Jieel. 

According  to  Bergman,  cafl  iron,  which  may  be 
called  unripe  or  ranu-ttron^  contains  the  fmallcft  fhare  of 
phlogifton.  The  malleable  iron  contains  the  greateft  ' 
quantity;  and  the  fteel  a  middling  fhare  between  both, 
neither  fo  much  as  the  malleable,  nor  fo  little  as  the 
caft-iron.  This  laft  is  called  2^tSo  pig-iron,  znd  yetlin  in 
England. 

2.  The  richeft  ores  of  iron  are  the-  compaft  and  ■ 
ponderous^  of  a  brownifR,  reddifh-brown,  or  red  co- 
lour. Some  of  thefe  ores,  in  colour  and  appearance, 
do  not  ill  referable  iron  itfelf;  as  the  grey  ores  of  Der- 
byflilre,  and  the  bluifh  of  the  Foreft  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire.  Mofl  of  the  Swcdifh  ores  arc  likewife  of 
this  kind.  Other?  are  blackifti,  brown,  red,  yellowifh, 
or  rufty-coloured :  thefe  are  the  moft  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  There  is  one  very  fingular  fpe- 
eies  of  a  ftriated  texture,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or 
greyifh  colour,^  oftentimes  white,  and  in  fome  degree" 
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pellucid  ;  which,  although  in  its  crude  ftate,  promifea 
nothing  metallic,  neverthelefs,  on  being  moderately 
calcined,  difcovers,  by  the  deep  colour  it  affumes,  that 
it  abounds  in  iron.  Cramer  informs  us,  that  it  gives 
out  by  fufion  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  But  fome  richer 
ores  yield  no  Itfs  than  70  and  80  orK  the  hundred. 

5.  Different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found  adhering , 
in  fome  mines  to  the  tops  of  caverns  in  form  of  icicles 
or  fcriae,  fometimes  irregularly  cluftcred-together,  fome- 
times hanging  down  like  the  briftles  of  a  brufti ;  from^ 
whence  the  name  of  hrufls-iron-ore.  Other  particular 
forms  of  the  iron  ftone  have  occafioned  a  variety  of 
fanciful  names,  that  are  met  with  in  fome  of  the  me- 
tallurgic  writers. 

4;  The  iron  of  Great  Britain  is  made  from  three- 
different  kinds  ef  ores:  1.  From  the  iron-ore  called - 
the  Lancajhire  ore,  from  the  country  where  it  is  found 
in  greateft  abundance.    This  ore  is  very  heavy,  of  a  ^ 
fibrous  or  lamellated  texture  ;  it  is  of  a  dark  purple,- 
approaching  to  a  fliining  black<;  and  when  reduced  to  ' 
powder,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red  :  it  lies  in  veins  like  ■ 
the  ores  of  other  metals.    2.  The  bog-ore,  which  re- 
fembles  a  deep  yellow  ochry  clay,  and  feems  to  be  the-- 
depofition  of  fome  ferruginaceous  rivulets,  whofe  cur- 
rents had  formerly  been  over  the  furface  of  thofe  flat 
marfhy  plains.    It  lies  in  beds  of  irregular  thicknefs,-, 
commonly  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  very  various  In 
their  breadths  fron:^  fide  to  fide,  never  being  of  greait- 
dimeniions,    3.  The  iron-ftones,  however,  have  no  re*- 
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gular  appearance,  and  do  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  a 
metal  in  their  external  furface.  They  lie  often  in  beds 
of  great  extent,  like  other  ftony  matters,  and  are  fome- 
times  ftratified  with  feams  of  pit  coal,  forming  alternate 
layers. 

5.  The  ores  of  iron  are  commonly  calcined  previ- 
ous to  the  fufion,  even  the  harder  ones,  though  they 
fhould  contain  nothing  fulphureous  or  arfenical,  in  or- 
der to  calcine  the  hard  adhering  matrices,  and  render 

•  the  mafTes  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  a  convenient  fize  for  melting.  After  the 
mineral  is  duly  prepared,  it  muft  be  fmelced  in  fur- 
naces of  large  capacities,  from  16  to  25  feet  high,  and 
from  10  to  14  wide  :  the  moft  approved  fhape  nearly 
refembles  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  largeft  end  un- 
dermoft,  below  which  is  a  fquare  cavity  to  contain  the 
melted  metal,  and  at  the  top  a  very  fliort  vent  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  fire- 
ftone,  which  endures  very  ftrong  heat  with  little  rifk 
of  melting,  and  all  the  joints  are  cemented  with  mor- 
tar compofed  of  fand  and  clay.  This  is  furrounded 
with  more  building,  which  deviates  more  and  more 
from  a  circular  foim,  and  becomes  a  fquare  building  of 

.about  20  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges  to 
the  top. 

6.  Near  the  bottom  is  an  aperture,  for  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  pipe  of  a  large  bellows,  worked  by  water 
or  by  other  machines  that  may  produce  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent of  air.  Some  very  powerful  ones,  as  thofe  in  the 
iron  works  at  Colebrook-dale  and  at  Carron,  confift 
of  two  or  more  iron  cylinders,  about  upwards  of  two 
feet  wide,  whofe  piftons  are  alternately  moved  by  a 
fmall  fire  engine  or  by  a  water  wheel :  but  Mr  Wil- 
kinfon  very  ingenioufly  adapted  to  his  own  a  large 
vaulted  receiver  furrounded  by  water,  which  produces 
a  very  regular  and  uniform  blaft.  Two  or  more  holes 
are  alfo  left  ready  to  be  occafionally  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  to  permit  at  a  proper  time  the  fco- 
ria  and  the  metal  to  flow  out,  as  the  procefs  may  re- 
quire. Charcoal,  or  coke  with  lighted  brufhwood,  is 
firft.  thrown  in:  and  when  the  infide  of  the  furnace  has 
acquired  a  ftrong  ignition,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  by 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  with  more  of  the  fuel; 
and  commonly  a  portion  of  lime-ft:one  is  thrown  alfo 
as  a  flux.  The  ore  gradually  fubfides  into  the  hottell 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  becomes  fufed  ;  and  the 
metallic  parts  being  revived  by  the  coal,  pafs  through 
■the  fcoria,  and  fall  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  where  a  paffage  is  open  for  taking  oif  the  fcum 
or  drofs.  The  metal  now  in  ftrong  fufion  is  let  out 
by  a  tap-hole  into  furrows  made  in  a  bed  of  fand  :  the 
large  mafs,  which  fets  in  the  main  furrow,  is  called  by 
the  workmen  a  yow,  and  the  lefTer  on.es  figs  of  iron. 
Chimney-backs,  ftoves,  garden-rollers,  &c.  ate  formed 
of  this  rough  metal,  taken  out  of  the  receiver  with 
'ladles,  and  caft  into  moulds  made  of  fine  fand." 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  exceflive  and  long- 
Continued  ignition  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  gradually 
waftes  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  ren- 
•^erlng  their  fides  thinner  until  at  laft  they  become  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  melted  metal;  fo  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  known  to  burft  out  fuddenly  in 
a  violent  and  moft  deftruftive  ftream.  At  certain  in- 
tervals, therefore,  the  fire  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
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out,  whatever  may  be  the  expence  of  rekindling  It,  and 
the  furnace  examined  and  repaired. 

7.  The  quantity*  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the 
heat,  muft  be.  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quahty ;  and  this  quality  muft  Hkewife  in  the  firft  pro- 
dud  be  neceffarily  different,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  that  compofe  the  ore. 

8.  Two  or  three  tons,  viz.  4000  or  6000  pounds 
weight  of  iron,  are  now  run  off  in  24  hours,  at  fome 
large  furnaces,  after  the  application  of  the  large  bel- 
lows ;  whilft  fcarcely  an  hundred  weight  could  be  ob- 
tained  in  a  day  before  that  application,  becaufe  a  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  left  in  the  drofs  ;  hence  in 
fome  places  the  flags  of  different  ores,  left  by  old  ope- 
rators in  former  times,  are  now  remehed  to  advantage 
along  with  frefli  ore ;  and  on  account  of  the  richnefs 
of  thefe  old  flags  of  different  ores,  fome  people  have 
been  mifled  into  the  opinion,  chat  the  metal  was  rege- 
nerated in  them. 

9.  Peat  and  turf  has  been  found  to  anfwer  tole- 
rably well,  mixed  with  charcoal,  for  the  fmelting  of 
iron  ores;  but  an  attempt  to  ufe  it  on  a  large  fcale 
has  at  laft  been  found  not  to  anfwer  the  expedations 
that  had  been  conceived  from  the  firft  trials.  Pit- coal, 
if  applied  to  the  fame  purpofe,  renders  the  iron  hard 
and  brittle  ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  prevented,  by 
previoufly  coaking  the  coal,  and  employing  it  in  the 
ftate  of  true  coak.  Cramer,  in  his  Art  of  Affaying, 
p.  347.  fays,  that  pit-coals,  kennd- coals,  and  Scotch- 
coals,  which  burn  tu  a  white  afh  like  wood,  and  abound 
more  in  bitumen,  may  be  ufcd  in  the  firft  fluxion  of 
the  iron  from  its  ore  ;  and  if  the  iron  proves  not  fo 
mafleable  as  required,  this  property  may  be  given  to 
it  by  melting  the  metal  a  fecond  time  with  wood. 

10.  The  beft  caft  iron  or  raw-iron,  as  much  freed 
from  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  ufual  procefs  of 
fmelting  can  effed  it,  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  fo 
hard  as  peifedly  to  withftand  the  file. 

11.  In  general  the  impure  caft-Iron,  as  run  from 
the  ore,  is  melted  down  a  ftcond  time  in  another  fur- 
nace, intermixed  with  charcoal.  A  ftrong  blaft  of  ait- 
being  impelled  on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  its  fufion 
IS  remarkably  promoted;  the  iron  thickens  into  a  mafs 
called  a  loop,  which  is  conveyed  under  a  lar^e  hammer 
raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-  wheel  The  iron  is 
there  beaten  into  a  thick  fquare  form,  is  then  heated 
again  until  almoft  ready  to  melt,  and  is  forged ;  by  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  it  becomes  complete, 
ly  malleable,  and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  for 
fale. 

12.  Iron  In  this  ftate  of  malleability  is  much  foft- 
er  than  before,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  But  if  it  is 
ftill  crude  and  brittle  after  the  above  procefs.  it  ftiows 
that  there  have  remained  heterogeneous  matters,  bcin'-r 
hidden  in  its  interilicts,  which  muft  be  expelled  ;  iov 
this  purpofe  the  iron  muft  be  ftratified  withcharcoal-duft: 
within  a  proper  furna*j,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity 
in  ftrata  ;  then  the  fire  muft  be  blown  pretty  fl:ron>?ly, 
fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  fufion,  which  is  to  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  fufible  fcorias  or  of  fand.  The  fire 
muft  not  be  much  greater  than  neceffary  to  make  all 
thefe  melt  as  equally  as  poffible  ;  to  obtain  this  end, 
the  melted  mafs  muft  be  agitated  here  and  there  with 
poking  rods  of  wrought  iron,  In  order  to  make  every 
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part  feel  alike  the  aftion  of  the  fire  and  air ;  and  the 
increafing  fcorias  taken  out  once  or  twice. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  many  fparkles  will 
be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminifh  the  more 
as  the  iron  cornea  nearer  to  the  dcfired  degree  of  pu- 
rity, but  they  never  ceafe  entirely.  The  burning  coals 
being  then  removed,  and  the  fcoria  conveyed  out  of 
the  -fire  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purpofe,  the 
iron,  by  leffening  the  violence  of  the  fire,  grows  folid, 
and  muft  be  taken  out  red-hot,  and  tried  by  ftriking 
it  with  a  hammer.  If  it  proves  crude  ftill,  let  the 
melting  be  repeated  ;  and  when  ids  at  laft  fufficiently 
purified,  it  is  to  be  hammered,  and  extended  various 
ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  many  times  over  ;  this 
done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold,  as 
Cramer  aflerts. 

14.  Caft-iron  has  of  late  been  brought  into  the 
malleable  ftate  by  pafling  it  through  rollers  inftead 
of  forging  it.  Indeed  this  feems  to  be  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  procefs,  as  well  in  point  of  difpaich,  as  in 
its  not  requiring  that  flcill  and  dexterity  which  forge- 
men  only  acquire  by  long  praftice.  If  the  purpofcs 
of  commerce  ihould  require  more  iron  to  be  made,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fabricate  and  ereft  rolling  machines, 
though  it  might  be  impradicable  to  procure  expert 
forgemen  in  a  fiiort  time. 

13.  This  method  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Cort 
of  Gofport,  who  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  grant- 
ed by  the  king's  patent.  Dy  this  procefs  the  raw  ot 
caft-iron  is  freed  from  the  impurities,  which  are  not 
difcharged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  thia 
metal  malleable  ;  for  iron  is  in  itfclf  a  fimple  homo- 
geneous metal;  and  all  iron  mufl  become  equally  good, 
if  it  be  purified  from  the  heterogeneous  and  unmetalllc 
particles  that  are  any  ways  mixed  with  it. 

16.  The  ordinary  method  of  converting  caft-iron 
into  malleable,  is,  as  we  have  feen,  by  employing  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  which  fur^iiflies  phlogifton,  and 
remetallizes  the  particles,  which  are  unmetallized  and 
mixed  with  the  heterogeneous  matters  contained  ia 
the  fufed  mafs:  but  in  Cort'a  method  there  is  no  need 
of  charcoal,  inftead  of  which  only  fea-coalis  employ- 
ed ;  becaufe  the  objeft  is  not  to  remetallize,  but  only 
to  expel  what  is  unmetallic,  inftead  of  endeavouring 
to  reftore  the  calcined  parts  with  charcoal  at  a  great 
expence,  and  ftill  leaving  the  bafinefs  undone.  In 
this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and  wrought  Am- 
ply by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  inftead  of  being  mixed 
with  the  burning  fuel  and  afhes,  which  are  not  eafily 
difengaged  afterwards  from  the  metal.  The  fqueezing 
it  between  the  rollers,  forces  out  the  melted  flags  from 
the  metallic  pores,  and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  a 
perfedt  folidity  and  clofe  contaft,  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  cohere  much  more  petfeftly  to  each  other, 
than  by  the  interrupted  and  partial  aAion  of  the  ham- 
mer. By  the  operation  of  being  long  ftirred,  the  ful- 
phureous  particles  are  more  difpofed  to  be  difengaged, 
and  are  bur  ned  away  in  the  form  of  blue  fparks  ;  the 
metal  then  begins  to  curdle,  and  to  lofe  its  fufibilityi 
like  folder  when  it  juft  begins  to  fettle  ;  the  metallic 
particles  meeting  and  coalefcing  together,  much  like 
the  churning  of  milk,  where  the  cieam  is  feparated  by 
the  union  formed  between  the  fibrous  particles  of  the 
cheefc.    The.  curdles  formed  into  a  connedcd  mafs 
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become  what  is  called  -loops.  The  procefs  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

17.  Five  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  raw  caft-iron 
(and  even  of  cold  fhort  iron)  is  brought  into  a  low 
fufion,  on  a  kind  of  hearth  or  low  furnace,  in  which  it 
lies  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches.  One  or  two 
workmen  continually  ftir  this  fufed  mafs  with  long 
iron  pokers  for  about  4  or  5  hours.  The  heat  isthea 
lowered  :  the  men  fafhion  the  iron  into  narrow  piece*  ■ 
of  about  34-  feet  long,  and  3  inches  fquare,  with  long 
knives  or  chiflels  made  for  that  purpofe.  They  are^ 
then  heated  to  the  welding  degree,  and  hammered  to 
expel  and  fcatter  the  unmetallic  drofs.  Thefe  flabr- 
are  then  formed  to  a  wedge-point  at  one  end,  in  order- 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers  a 
they  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  ftill  fomc« 
drofs. 

18.  They  are  then  heated  again  to  the  hotted^ 
welding  heat  in  the  air  furnace :  and  immediately  paf- 
fed  through  large  iron-rollers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel 
or  by  horfes.  If  the  end  prefented  to  the  roiler|^fhould 
flip  inftead  of  entering,  a  boy,  who  ftands  ready, 
throws  fome  fand  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafily .~ 
Much  foreign  and  heterogeneous  matter  is  fqueezed 
out  by  the  rollers  ;  and  the  iron  comes  out  in  a  piirer 
malleable  ftate.  The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pafs  the 
iron  through  two  fets  of  rollers,  which  are  grooved  fc» 
as  to  fafnion  it  into  nail-rods  or  other  forms  according 
to  the  required  purpofes. 

19.  Various  and  repeated  fevere  trials  have  been 
made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  England,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  perfons  of  knowledge  and  rank,  to  prove  the 
ftrength,  malleability,  and  foftnefs  or  toughnefs  of  this 
new  iron  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  equal,  and  even- 
fometimes  fuperior,  to  the  bcft  Swedi(h  Iron.  But  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  Angular  fatality  fo 
great  an  improvement  in  manufafturing  this  moft  ufe- 
ful  metal  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  the- 
iron-mafters. 

20.  Steel  is  iron  in  an  intermediate  ftate  between 
caft  iron  and  malleable  iron,  which  is  foft  and  tough. 
The  iron  run  from  fome  German  ores  is  found  to  be  a 
good  ftetl  when  forged  only  to  a  certain  point. 

But  the  beft  fteel  is  ulually  made  by  cementatioa 
from  the  beft  forged  iron,  with  matters  chiefly  of  the 
inflammable  kind.  Two  parts  of  pounded  charcoal 
and  one  of  wood  aflies  is  efteemed  a  good  cement.- 
The  charcoal  duft  may  be  made  of  bones,  horns,  lea- 
ther, and  hairs  of  animals,  ok  of  any  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients after  they  are  burned  in  a  clofe  velTel  till  they 
are  black:  thefe  being  pulverized,  and  mixed  with 
wood  afhes,  muft  be  well  mixed  together.  The  iron 
fhould  be  of  pure  metal,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 
from  heterogeneous  matters :  their  flexibility,  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  a  very  good  fig-n  thereof» 
A  deep  crucible,  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 
bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  cement,  well  prefled  at 
the  bottom,  the  height  of  i4- inch  j  and  the  bars  are 
to  be  placed  perpendicularly,  about  one  inch  diftant 
from  the  fides  of  the  veflel  and.  from  each  other.  All 
the  interftices  are  to  be  filled  with  the  fame  cement^ 
and  the  whole  covered  to  the  top  with  it ;  then  & 
tile  is  applied  to  cover  the  veflel,  jftopping  the  jolntft. 
with  thin  lute. 
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21.  The  crucible  ia  then  to  be  put  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  a  ftrong  fire  is  to  be  made,  that  It  be  kept 
moderately  red  hot  for  fix  or  ten  hours  together;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  converted  in- 
to fteel.  If  the  cementation  be  continued  too  long, 
the  fteel  will  become  exceffively  brittle,  incapable  of 
being  welded,  and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  in  forging.  On 
the  contrary,  fteel  cemented  with  abforbent  earths  is 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  forged  iron. 

2  2.  Steel  is  further  purified  for  making  the  ni- 
sceft  kinds  of  inftruments,  fuch  as  lancets,  pen-knives, 
razors,  and  various  pieces,  for  tiie  beft  kind  of 
watches,  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  aftrono 
mical  regulators.  This  purification  of  fteel  confifta 
in  melting  it  again  with  a  flrong  but  regular  fire  in  a 
crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heterogeneous 
parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It 
is  then  called  cajl-jleel  when  fufed  into  bars  :  which 
same,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  pieces,  forrn- 
ilance  the  caft- fteel  razors,  have  been  really  caft  in  their 
^prefent  ftiape ;  for  they  muft  be  forged  from  the  bar 
after  it  is  caft.  The  fufion  muft  have  been  perfeft, 
.fo  that  the  metallic  parts  be  rendered  uniform.  The 
xnetal  diminifhes  a, little  by  this  procefs,  for  a  bar  of 
common  fteel  36  inches  long,  will  afterwards  pro- 
<duce  another -only  of  35,  if  properly  fufed  and  puri- 
fed. 

23.  The  caft-fteel  will  not  bear  more  than  a  red 
heat ;  otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  £and  under  the 
liammer,  if  the  beat -is  pufhed  to  the  welding  degree. 
Dr  Watfon  fays,  that  this  manufadure  of  caft-fteel 
was  introduced  at  Sheffield  only  about  40  years  ago 
by  one  Waller.  This  man  was  ftill  living  about  the 
year  1  765  ;  he  dwelt  at  St  Bartholomew's  clofe,  and 
was  a  galloon-wire  drawer  by  trade.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  fmall  cylinders  of  good  fteel  to  flatten  the 
wire  for  lace-work  in  his  buCnefs,  whofe  defeft  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bad  texture  of  the  fteel,  fet  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  enquiry  after  a  method  of  purifying  the 
jnetal  to  a  greater  perfeAion  :  and  he  thought  that  a 
new  fufion  of  it  was  the  moft  likely  to  acconipliih  hi« 
views.  After  fome  trials,  he  at  laft  fucceeded;  but  it 
was  foon  known  to  others,  who  got  the  advantages  for 
themfelves  ;  of  which  ill  fate  the  real  inventor  very  bit- 
terly complained  till  the  end  of  hie  life.  His  own  name 
was  even  forgotten,  as  one  Huntfman  praftifed  this  art 
to  fuch  an  extent,  that  caft  fteel  was  known  under  hi« 
ible  name  afterwards. 

24.  But  before  this  difcovery  made  by  Waller  in 
England,  this  kind  of  fteel  was  made  already  in  Germa- 
ny, as  Watfon  afferts;  and  from  thence  fome  fmall  quan- 
tities were  brought  to  England  at  a  confiderable  price. 
Since  that  time  this  branch  of  bufinefs  is  carried  on 
Advantageoufly  at  iSheffield  ;  for  the  manufaftuj-es  there 
furnifli  a  greaj:  abundance  of  broken  tools  and  old  bits 
of  fteel,  at  a  penny  a  pound,  which,  after  fufion  and 
purification,  fell  for  10  or  12  times  as  much. 

25.  It  is  a  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  rt  is 
reduced  into  the  ftate  of  fteel,  that  though  it  is  fufli- 
ciently  foft  when  hot,  or  when  gradually  cooled,  to  be 
formed  without  difficulty  into  various  tools  and  utenfils; 
yet  it  may  be  afterwards  rendered  more  or  lefs  hard, 
«ven  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  fimply  plunging  It, 
when  red-hot,  into  cold  water.  This  is  called ./^m^crifl^. 
The  hardnefs  produced  \&  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
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fteel  Is  hotter  and  the  water  colder.  Hence  aril^s  the 
fuperiority  of  this  metal  for  making  mechanic  inftru- 
ments or  tools,  by  which  all  other  metals,  and  even 
itfelf,  are  filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  various  degrees 
of  hardnefs  given  to  iron,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
ignition  it  pofftfles  at  the  moment  of  being  tempered, 
which  is  manifefted  by  the  fucceflion  of  colours,  exhi- 
bited on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
receiving  the  increafing  heat.  They  are  the  yellowifh- 
white,  yellow,  gold-colour,  purple,  violet,  and  deep- 
blue  ;  after  which,  the  complete  ignition  takes  place. 
They  proceed  from  a  kind  of  fcorihcation  on  the  furface 
of  the  heated  metal. 

'26.  A  bar  of  clean  white  fteel  may  be  made  to 
aflume  all  the  above  colours  at  once,  by  placing  one  end 
in  the  fire,  and  keeping  the  other  end  out,  which  is 
fuppofed  of  a  proper  length  to  remain  cold. 

ay.  Thefe  colours  ferve  as  figns  to  direft  the  artift 
In  tempering  this  metal.  For  though  ignited  fteel, 
fuddenly  <jaenched  in  very  cold  water,  proves  exceffive- 
ly hard  and  brittle ;  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exhibits 
a  known  colour.  This  is  the  method  em.ployed  in  this 
procefs  by  the  artifts.  As  foon  as  the  piece  of  fteel  is 
completely  Ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  a  very  cold  water; 
and  as  foon  as  it  loofes  its  fiery  appearance,  they  take 
it  oat,  rub  it  quickly  with  a  file,  or  on  a  plate  covered 
with  fand,  that  it  may  have  a  while  furface.  The  heat, 
which  is  ft  ill  within  the  metal,  foon  begins  to  produce 
the  fuccelfion  of  colours.  If  a  hard  tera-per  is  defired,  as 
foon  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is  dipped  a- 
gain,  and  ftirred  about  in  the  cold  wat^r.  If  the  purple 
appears  before  the  dipping  it,  the  temper  will  be  fit  for 
tools  employed  in  working  upon  metals ;  if  dipped 
while  blue,  it  will  be  proper  for  fprings,  and  for  o- 
ther  inftruments  fit  to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fubftances  \ 
but  if  the  laft  pale  C(^our  be  waited  for,  the  fteel  wiS 
not  be  hard  at  all. 

28.  It  deferves  notice,  that  a  piece  of  iron  is  ren- 
dered confiderably  warm  by  hammering,  fo  as  even 
to  become  red  hot.  But  after  the  iron  has  been  com«. 
pletely  hammered  once,  it  is  afferted  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  again  red  hot  by  the  fame  operation,  becaufe 
no  further  "compreffion  can  then  be  made.  Hard  fteel 
is  the  only  metal  that,  being  ftruck  flantwife  with  the 
lharp  «dge  of  a  flint,  or  of  another  hard  ftone,  produces 
fparks  of  fire. 

29.  Iron  is  often  nranufaAured  fo  as  to  be  150 
times,  and  even  above  630  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold.  On  weighing  fome  common  watch  pendu- 
lum-fprings  at  Mr  Tho.  Wright's,  watch-maker  to  the 
king,  fuch  as  are  fold  at  half  a  crown  by  the  London 
artifts  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed  but 
one  fingle  grain.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdupois 
(s=  7000  gr.)  contains  ten  times  as  many  of  thefe 
fprings ;  which,  at  half  a  crown  a-piece,  amount  to 
8750 1.  StetUng.  The  troy  ounce  of  gold  fells  at  4  1. 
Sterling,  and  the  pound  (=  5760  gr.)  at  48  I.  Ster- 
ling, which  gives  58,33  (or  58  1.  6  8.  7  d.)  for  each 
pound  avoirdupois  of  gold  i  and  of  courfe  -^-^-f-^zz.  150. 
But  the  peHdulum-fprlngs  of  the  beft  kind  of  watches 
fell  at  half  a  guinea  each  ;  and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  muft  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  i. 
to  4.2  ;  viz.  of  half  a  crown  to  half  a  guinea  :  which 
will  amount  to  $6,750 1.  Sterling;  and  this  fum  divided 
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by  the  value'of  this  pound  of  gold,  gives  above  630  to 
the  quotient. 

Under  the  article  Electricity,  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  a  curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  in  dephlo- 
gifticated  air ;  of  which  an  account  is  alfo  given  under 
Aerology,  where  the  experiments  of  Dr  Prieftley 
are  related.  In  the  lad  number  of  the  Chemical  An- 
nals we  find  the  fubjeft  particularly  treated  of  by  M. 
JLavoifier.  *'  The  beautiful  experiment  of  Mr  Ingen- 
houfz  (fays  he)  is  now  well  known.  A  piece  of  very 
fine  iron  wire  is  turned  into  a  fpiral  form  ;  one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  a  bottle-cork  ;  to  the  other  a  piece  of  agaric 
is  fattened  ;  when  this  has  been  done,  a  bottle  is  filled 
with  vital  air  ;  the  agaric  is  lighted,  and  it  is  then,  a- 
long  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  into  the 
bottle,  which  is  Hopped  with  the  cork.  As  foon  as 
the  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it  begins  to 
burn  with  a  dazzling  light ;  the  inflammation  is  com- 
municated to  the  iron,  which  alfo  burns,  throwing  off 
bright  fparks  that  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in 
round  globules.  Thefe  globules  become  black  as  they 
cool,  and  preferve  fome  remains  of  their  metallic  luftre. 
The  iron  thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  glafs  itfelf ; 
it  powders  eafily ;  is  at  tradable  by  the  magnet,  but 
lefs  fo  than  before' the  operation." 

M.  Lavoifier,  in  order  to  obferve  more  fully  the 
changes  which  happened  to  the  metal  on  this  occafion, 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  fcale  confidcrably  lar- 
ger. He  immerfed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a  fpiral 
form  into  a  veffel  filled  with  pure  air  which  contained 
about  12  quarts;  fixing  to  the  end  of  each  chip  a  fmall 
bit  of  agaric,  and  a  particle  of  phofphorus  weighing 
fcarce  tV^  ^  grain.  Having  fet  fire  to  the  pliof- 
phorus  and  agaric,  the  iron  is  wholly  confumed  to  the 
very  laft  p&rticle  with  a  bright  white  light  refembling 
flars  in  rockets.  The  heat  in  this  combiiftion  melts 
the  iron,  which  falls  down  in  globules  of  difFt  rent  fizcs. 
In  the  firft.  inftant  of  the  combuftion  there  is  a  flight 
dilatation  of  the  air ;  but  this  is  Incceeded  by  a  very 
rapid  diminution  ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
fufficient,  and  the  air  very  pure,  alnwft  the  whole  gas 
is  abforbed.  Our  author  recommends  only  fmall  quan- 
tities of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  the  heat 
produced  by  its  combuftion  is  fo  great,  that  the  glafs 
is  apt  to  fly.  A  dram,  or  a  dram  and  an  half,  is  fuffi- 
cient for  ajar  holding  four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  in  ordei  to  rcfrft  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  The  increafe  of  weight 
in  the  iron,  bv  being  burnt  in  this  manner,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  about  35  per  cent.  It  is  then  in  a 
flate  of  ethiops,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar. 
"When  the  air  in  which  the  combuftion  has  been  per- 
formed is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
twixt that  in  which  the  iron  has  been  burnt  and  the 
original  quantity,  excepting  only  a  fmall  mixture  of 
fixed  air  from  the  Httle  portion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  the  iron. 

In  this  work  alfo  we  find  fome  obfervations  on  the 
folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water  from  Crell's  Annab  for 
the  year  1788.  It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that 
pure  water  is  incapable  of  diffolving  or  holding  iron  in 
folution  ;  but  the  fa6i:  feems  now  to  be  eftabliftied  by 
the  following  experiment.  A  pound  of  frefh  diftilled 
water  was  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  into 
narrow  necked  glafs  retort ;  the  veffel  was  then  put 
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in  a  fand  heat,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one  half  ;  'fofi, 
after  which  the  mouth  was  flightly  ftopped  with  a  cork,  '''"""y^ 
and  the  matter  left  to  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat.  On  open-  " 
ing  the  vefi^el  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  become 
ftyptic,  and  had  a  ferruginous  tafte  ;  whence  it  appear- 
ed that  part  of  the  metal  was  diflolved.  Phlogifticated 
alkali  had  no  effeft  upon  this  folution  until  a  few  drops 
of  pure  diftilled  acetous  acid  were  added,  when  a  little 
Pruffian  blue  fell  to  the  bottom.    Soon  after  making 
this  experiment,  our  author  met  with  a  natural  mineral 
water  which  contained  iron  in  folution,   though  it 
would  not  precipitate  any  thing  until  a  few  drops  of 
acid  were  added.    This  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water 
has  been  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  M.  Landriani  and  M-. 
Monnet.  ^  25 

Iron  is  eafily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  foluble  in  all  ^'^ 

the  acids,  even  that  of  fixed  air.    By  expofure  to  thc^^^^^l^* 
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atmolphere  it  is  attacked  by  the  pure  part  of  the  fur-  rufting. 

rounding  fluid,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  fix- 
ed air,  the  metal  in  the  mean  time  being  changed  into 
a  yeilowifli  brown  powder  called  n/Jl.  Common  iron 
is  much  more  fubjedt  to  ruft  than  fteel ;  and  this  facility 
of  calcination  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  difcover  fome  efFedual  method  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place.  Various  compofitions  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  none  have  been  found  more  effeftual  than 
common  oil.  As  the  ufe  of  this,  however,  muft  be 
on  many  occafions  troublefome  and  difagreeable,  a  ftill 
more  commodious  method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is 
known  that  the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that 
kind  of  calcination  in  which  it  combines  with  the  bafe 
of  dephlogifticated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  with  it,  is 
not  fubjeft  to  ruft.  By  giving  it  a  coating  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  it  is  effectually  preferved  from  any  aftion  of 
the  air ;  and  this  is  done  by  heating  it  till  it  affumes  a 
blue  colour,  which  indicates  a  partial  calcination  on 
the  outfide  :  and  thus  utenfils  are  made  capable  of  be- 
ing prelerved  fi(jm  ruft  for  a  long  time  ;  though  even 
thefe,  when  expofed  wet,  or  even  a  long  time  to  the 
atmofphere,  will  be  covered  with  ruft  and  decay  like 
others.  For  the  chemical  properties  of  iron,  fee  Che- 
mistry ;  for  its  eledrical  and  raagnetical  ones,  fee  E- 
LECTRiciTY  and  Magnetism. 

Iron-MouMs,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta- 
ken out  by  dipping  the  ftained  part  in  water,  fprinkling 
it  with  a  little  of  the  powdered  tffential  fait  of  wood- 
forrel,  then  rubbing  on  a  pewter  plate,  and  wafliing  the 
fpot  out  with  warm  water. 

IRON-Sick,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  fhip  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  and 
fo  worn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the  planks, 
whereby  the  veffel  is  rendered  leaky. 

iRON-lVoody  in  botany.    See  the  article  Sideroxy- 

LUM. 

IRON-Worh^  in  botany.   Sec  the  article  Sideritis. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  con- 
trary to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  diverfdoqmum. 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfuily  compli- 
mented with  the  titles  of  a  very  honeft  and  excellent 
perfon;  the  charafter  of  the  perfon  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendations,  fufticiently  difcover  the 
diffimulation  of  irony. 
-  Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 
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Ifiitability. 


which,  after  having  fet  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 
in  the  cleareft  h'ght,  concludes  w^th  a  feigned  encou- 
ragement to  purfue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
having  beautifully  defcrlbed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 
Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

"  Go  now,  and  ftu.5y  tuneful  vcrfe  at  Rome  !"i 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britifli  colonies.  They 
are  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  BritilTi 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on  the  weft. 

IRRADIx^TION,  the  ad  of  emitting  fubtile  efflu- 
via, like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Efflu- 
via. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules :  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  inflexions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diftinftion  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defeftive, 
and  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  anoma- 
lous, defedive,  and  abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  anatomy  and  medicine,  a 
term  firft  invented  by  Gliffon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler  to  denote  an  efiential  property  of  all  animal  bodies; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exifts  independently  of  and  in 
contradiftinftion  to  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritabki  which  be- 
comes {horter  upon  being  touched  ;  very  irritable,  if  it 
contrafts  upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contrafts  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fenfible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
touched  tranfmits  the  imprefEon  of  it  to  the  foul ;  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.  From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ;  that  the  flcin  is  fenfible  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible;  andthemuf- 
cular  flefh  fenfible,  the  fenfibility  of  which  he  afcribes  ra- 
ther to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefh  itfelf.  The  tendons,  he 
fays,  having  no  nerves  diftributed  to  them,  are  infenfible. 
The  ligaments  and  capfulas  of  the  articulations  are  alfo 
concluded  to  be  infenfible  ;  whence  Dr  Haller  infers, 
that  the  fharp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not  feated  in  the 
capfulcE  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  flcin,  and  in  the  nerves 
which  creep  upon  its  external  furface.  The  bones  are  all 
infenfible,  fays  Dr  Haller,  except  the  teeth  ;  and  like- 
wife  the  marrow.  Under  his  experiments  the  perio- 
ft^um  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  appear- 
ed infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to  the  mem- 
branes. The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  fufceptible  of 
little  or  no  fcnfation,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual, 
temporal,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the  aorta 
near  the  heart ;  the  fenfibility  of  which  is  afcribed  to 
the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Senfibility  is  allowed 
to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  ftomach,  inteftines, 
bl^d^erj  ureters,  vagiqaj  and  womb,  on  account  of 
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their  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  flcin :  the  heart  Irritahiii 
is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible :  but  the  lungs,  liver,  |rrogati 
fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  polTefled  of  a  very  imperfeft, 
if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having  few  nerves,  are 
endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation.  Some  fenfibi- 
lity is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and  the  iris,  tho* 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina ;  but  none  to  the  cor- 
nea. Dr  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that  the  nerves 
alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves ;  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  diftributed  to 
particular  parts,  fuch  parts  poffefs  a  greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree of  fenfibiHty. 

[[^itability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  moft  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
vice  verfa.  He  alleges  fails  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonftrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptible  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi- 
bility ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  inte- 
ftines, though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  ftomach, 
are  more  irritable ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irri- 
table, though  it  has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  diftin- 
guiflilng  charafteriftic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellu- 
lar fibres ;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  perio- 
fteum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  to  be  void  of  irrita- 
bility. The  tendons  are  unirritable ;  and  though  he 
does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contra6tion. 
The  veins  and  excretory  dudta  are  in  a  fmall  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  duftus  chole-docbua, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affefted  by  a  very 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  lafteal  veflTels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are  g 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
are  irritable  :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greateft  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  ;  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  moft  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
foul.  The  irritability  of  the  piufcles  is  faid  to  be  de- 
ftroyed by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  ani- 
mals. The  phyfiological  fyftem,  of  which  an  abftraft 
has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caftell  and  Zimmermann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Brock- 
lefby,  who  fuggefts,  that  irritability,  as  dittinguiftied 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  feries  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  fuchwBS  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion  or 
fenfation.  This  doftrine,  however,  has  been  controi- 
verted  by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Phyfiological  Effays.  See  alfo  Anatomy, 
n°  86,  et  feq.  and  n''  136. 

IRROGATIO,  alaw  term  amongft  tht Romans,  fig- 
nlfylng  the  inftrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
nifhments  which  the  law  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magiftrate  before 
the  people.  Thefe  punifliments  were  firft  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  accufer,  and  this  waiS  called  Inquifiuo  ; 
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nangaThe  fame,  being  immediately  after  expreffed  in  wri-    der  the  telgns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manaffeh,  are  related 
ting,  took  the  name  of  Rogatio,  in  refpedl  of  the  people,   in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.    Ifaiah  foretold  the 


who  were  to  be  confultcd  or  afked  about  it,  and  was 
called  Irrogat'to  in  refpedl  of  the  criminal,  as  it  import- 
ed the  mulft  or  punifhment  afligtted  him  by  the  ac- 
cufer. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  1 9.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  fhape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark ;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
feen  in  any  part  of  the  ifland.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch  ;  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuffle  be- 
tween the  Britifti  failors  and  thefe  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  produce,  &c-  of  this  ifland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
lifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north  caft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolik.  It  abounds  with  fifli,  particularly  fturgeon, 
and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE, afea-pcrt  and  parliamenttown  of  Scotland, 
in  the  bailiewick  of  Cunningham;  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in 
W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  36.  This  port  had  for- 
merly feveral  bufTes  in  the  herring-fifliery.  At  prefent 
that  branch  is  given  up ;  but  the  inhabitants  ftill  em- 
ploy a  number  of  brigs  in  the  coal- trade  to  Ireland. 
Irvine  had  a  vifcount's  title,  now  extinft. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewifh  patriarch,  and  example  of  fi- 
lial obedience,  died  1716  B.  C.  aged  180. 

ISiEUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
ria, was  the  difciple  of  Lyfia-s,  and  the  matter  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  ftyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  'other, 
were  it  not  for  the  figures  which'Ifasus  firft;  introduced 
Into  frequent  ufe.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demofthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifaeus,  ano- 
ther celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophefy  of  Isaiah,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the 
four  greater  prophets;  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  firft  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  the  vifion  in  the  fixth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotham :  the  next 
chapters,  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ahaz  j  and  thofe  that  were  made  un- 


deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  of  his  prediAions  are  thofe 
concerning  the  Mefliah,  which  defcribe  not  only  his- 
defcent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumftances  of  his  life 
and  death.  The  ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble*,  ner- 
vous, fublime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by  con-, 
verfe  with  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  elocution  : 
Grotius  calls  him  the  Demofthenes  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  expreffions,  and  the  extent  of  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherta 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  ftiort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Bifhop  Lowth's  new  tranflation,  &c.  publifhed 
in  1778,  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  compofitioa 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah. 

ISATIS,  woAD  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  ia 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  the 
Siliquofa,  The  filiqua  is  lanceolated,  unilocular,  rao- 
nofpermous,  bivalved,  and  deciduous  ;  the  valves  navi- 
cular or  canoe- fhaped-  There  are  four  fpecies  ;  but 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the  tindtoria,  or  com- 
mon woad,  which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Bri- 
tain for  the  -purpofes  of  dyeing  ;  being  ufed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  many  of  the  dark  colours.  See  CoiouR" 
Making,  n°  37  ;  and  Woad. 

The  plant  is  biennial ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
long oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confiftence,  ending 
in  obtufe  roundifli  points;  they  are  entire  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnifhed  with  arrow- 
fiiaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe 
clufters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
ftiaped  like  a  bird's  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  fituated  a  fingle  feed. 

This  fort  is  fown  upon  frefli  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a  large 
rent.  They  generally  choofe  to  have  their  lands  fituated 
near  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  dreffing  ; 
but  they  never  ftay  long  on  the  fame  fpot:  for  the 
beft  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fown  with  woad 
more  than  twice  ;  and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  &c.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment;  fo  that  whole 
families  travel  about  from  place  to  place  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the 
goodnefs  of  woad  confifts  in  the  fize  and  fatnefs  or 
thicknefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow ;  as  alfo 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourlfhment.  After 
having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land,  which 
fliould  not  be  too  light  and  fandy,  nor  over  ftiff  and 
moift,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts 
will  eafily  feparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  jufl; 
before  winter,  laying  h  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
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the  froft  may  penetrate  through  the  ridges  to  mellow 
and  foften  the  clods ;  then  in  the  fpring  plough  it 
again  croffwife,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges. 
After  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them:  this  fhould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
weeds  are  young  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car- 
ried off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  fhould  be  a 
third  time  ploughed,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar- 
row, and  the  ground  ftirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as 
poflible;  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  dcitroy  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it  fhould 
be  ploughed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be 
laid  fmooth  ;  and  when  there  is  a  profpedl  of  fhowers, 
the  ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds, 
which  fliould  be  fown  in  rows  with  the  drill- plough, 
or  in  broad-caft  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  fteep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegeta- 
tion :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  be  co- 
vered with  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that 
purpofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broad  caft  in  the 
common  way  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
will  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  for  the  fooner  this  is  performed 
when  the  plants  are  diftinguifhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
foon  deilroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  plants 
1* the  fame  as  for  turnips:  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much  ;  for  at 
the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  diftance 
of  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  inches,  it  will  be 
fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants ;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the 
weeds  will  b';  dcftroyed  :  but  as  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  in  the 
beginning  of  0-£lober,  always  choofmg  a  dry  time  for 
this  work  ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  fhould 
be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this,  if  carefully  performed,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds 
•will  come  up  :  therefore  about  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground  again  ;  for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  performed  in 
lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind 
will  much  fooner  kill  them  :  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firft  crop  of 
woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft  be  again  well 
cleaned ;  if  this  is  carefully  repeated  after  the  gather- 
ing each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  the  belter.  The  expence  of  the  firft 
hoeing  will  be  about  fix  fhillings/fr  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  pro- 
vided they  are  performed  wljen  the  weeds  are  young, 
for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  requite 
more  labour,  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  performed. 

If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fliould  have 
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been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  o-ood  Ifatis 
heart,  it  will  require  dreffing  before  it  is  fown,  in  II 
which  cafe  ratten  ftable  dung  is  preferable  to  any  other; 
but  this  ftiould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing, 
juft  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  till  the 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft  when 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  ftiould  not  be 
lefs  than  20  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to- 
the  feafon  :  but  It  ftiould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green  ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lefs, 
and  the  quality  greatly  dlmlniftied. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufoanded,- 
it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings  ;.  but  the  two 
firft  are  the  beft.  Thefe  are  commonly  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  manufafturing  of  it :  but  the  after  crop& 
are  always  kept  feparate  ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firft  crops  will  fell  from  25  I.  to  30 1,  a  ton  ;  but  the 
latter  will  not  bring  more  than  7I.  or  81,  and  fometimes 
not  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of 
woad,  and  In  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  favc  the  feeds,  they 
cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants 
ftand  till  the  next  year  for  feed;  but  if  only  one  crop 
Is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  ftand  to  nourifh  the  ftalks,  the  plants 
will  grow  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  Is  ah 
ways  beft  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  Ihould  be  gathered.  It  is  beft 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat, 
fpreading  the  ftalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground  :  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threlli  out, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for  if  It  lies  long,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  woad  planters  who  feed, 
down  the  leaves  in  winter  with  flieep  ;  which  is  a  very 
bad  method  :  for  all  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a 
future  crop  ftiould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants  ;  therefore  thofe  who  eat 
down  their  wheat  in  winter  with  fheep  are  equally 
blameable. 

Is  AXIS,  In  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopue. 
SeeCANis. 

ISAURA,  or  I  sAURus  (anc.  geog. ),  a  ftrong  city 
at  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demohfhed  ;  firft 
by  Perdlccas,  or  rather  by  the  Inhabitants,  who,  thro* 
defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  again  by  Servilius,  who 
thence  took  the  furname  Ifauricus.  Strabo  fays  there 
were  two  Ifauras,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near 
that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  to u  chi  n g  Pa m  phyli a  a  nd  Cil  ■  cla 
on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituated' al.noft: 
in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifaura ; 
according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  narrow  ftip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus, 
make  no  aiealioa  of  places  on  the  fea  j  though  Pliny 

does. 
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but  doubtfii],  wliether  they  are    querors  at  the  Olvmpic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  games. 

They  were  crowned  on  the  fpot  innmediately  after  their 
victory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were 


does,  as  alfo  Strr.' 

places  in  Ifauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Ci 
licia. 

IS  AURIGA,  a  part  of  Lycaonia, bordering  on  mount 
Tau  rus. 

ISC  A  DuM  NIGRUM  (anc.  geos^  )  ;  a  town  in  Britain. 
Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonfhire.  W.  Long.  3° 
40',  l.at.  50  44.  Called  Caer-IJh  in  BritiOi,  (Cam- 
den.) 

I>CA  Si  LURUM  (anc.  geog. ) ;  the  flation  of  the  Le- 
gio  II.  Aiigufta,  in  Britain.  Now  Caerleon,  a  town 
of  NSonmouthfliire,  on  the  Uflce. 

ISCH  ALIS,  or  IscALis  (anc.  gcog. );  a  town  of  the 
Bclgns  in  Britain,  Now  Ilchefter.,  in  Somerfetfhire,  on 
the  river  111. 

ISCH^MUiM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  moncecia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  a  biflorous 
glume  ;  the  coroHn  bivalved  ;  there  are  three  ftamina, 
two  ilyles,  and  one  leed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of 
the  m.ile  as  in  the  former  with  three  (lamina. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvi.s.     See  Anati'MY,  n°  41 . 

ISC  HI  A,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Niiples,  about  i  5  miles  in  circumference,  lyin^r  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diitant.  It  is  full'  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  p^row  vines  of  an  excellent  kind  :  likewife 
fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  garc'ens. 

IscHTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  lame  name,  with  a  bilh<»p's  fee  and  a  ftroni^  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrcis  (land  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  ftiong  bridge  ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfes  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  Angular  and  ilriking  appeal ance. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a  fubterraneous  pafiage,  through 
which  they  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  foldiers  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long. 
13.  ^5.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  '(r;t«p,«  (formed  from  ^<rx^  "  I  ftnp," 
and  wpov  "  urine,"  in  phyfic),  a  difeafe  confifting  in  an 
entire  fupprfflion  of  urine.    See  Medicin  e  /w^t.-v. 

It  is  occafioned  by  any  thing  which  may  obtirucit  the 
paffages  of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  fand,  ftone,  mucus,  &e.  It  may  alfo  arile 
from  an  obitrudtion  of  the  nerves  which  pafs  to  the 
reins  or  bladder,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  a  palfy  of  the 
parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great  dirtenfion 
of  the  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  effetl  :  for 
the  •  fibres  being  much  lengthened,  and  confequently 
condenfed,  the  fpirits  neceffary  for  their  contraction 
cannot  get  admittance  ;  whence  it  is  that  perfons  who 
have  retained  their  urine  a  long  time,  find  a  great  deal, 
of  difficulty  in  diicharging  it. 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce- 
lebrated in  Greece  and  Alia,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

The  vidlor  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
gullus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con- 
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iron  mines 
N.  Lat. 


furnifhed 

with  provifions  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  country, 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  oi duke.  There 
in  the  neighbourhood,  E.  Long. 
51.0. 

ISENARTS,  or  EiSENARTS,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany  in  Auftria  and  in  Styria;  famous  for  its 
iron  mines.    E  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 
N  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  the  eledlor 
of  Treves. 

iSENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the 
river  Mandera,  in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat  50.  44. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appeniues,  in  E. 
Long.  14.  20. 

ISH,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  expiry.  Thus  we  fay 
*^  "the  //&  of  a  Irufe.''  It  fignifies  alfo  to  go  out ;  thus 
we  fay  "  free  \fh  and  entry"  from  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  i^-Ei.!,  feafts  and  facrifices  anciently  folemni- 
zed  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — The  Ifia  were  full 
of  the  moil  abominable  impurities  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days  - 
fucct'lTively,  but  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
abolilhed  them,  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo 
and  Gahlriius.  They  were  re-ellabh'flved  by  Augullus, 
and  tlie  emperor  Commodus  himfelf  aflilled  at  them, 
appearing  am.ong  the  priefts  of  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  fliaven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  TABLE  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  difcovered  at  Rome  in  15?5, 
and  luppofed  by  the  various  figures  in  has  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  Ifis,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.    There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument :  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians worfiiipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  0-. 
thers,  among  whom  is  bifhop  Warburton,  apprehendj, 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the 
worfliip  of  Ifis.    Dr  Warburton  coufiders  it  as  one  of' 
the  moll  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  charaders - 
which  it  bears. 

ISIACl,  prieft  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcoridcs  . 
tells  us,  that  thoy  bore  a  branch  of  fea-wormwood  in 
their  hands  inftcad  of  olive.    They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twiee  a-day,  viz,  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,, 
when  they  opened  her  temple;  after  which  they  begged  ; 
alms  tilt  reit  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated their  orifons,  and  fhut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Jfiaci ;  thty  ne- 
ver coverecd  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin 
bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occafioned  Fruden- 
tius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  bare-footed.    They  . 
4,  wore-: 


Ifenach 


Ifhui. 
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mam. 


Ifidorus  wore  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Tfi3  was  the  firft 
who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 
J  ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  orPELusiorA, 
from  his  living  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  mofi  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom's  difciples,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  his  epiftles  in  five  books. 
They  are  ftiort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  bed 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  fait- works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long, 
o.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.  SeelcHTHYOcoLLA.  _ 
ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Si- 
cily. Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  lo,  who 
was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  reflored  to  her  human 
form  in  Egypt,  where  fhe  taught  agriculture,  and  go- 
verned the  people  with  mildnefs  and  equity,  for 
which  reafons  fhe  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  fhe  had  left  her  mother's  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors  obferve,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis, 
the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifie  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis; 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  themfelves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  ftie 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with 
a  veflel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  flied  for 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  Ifis^  according  to  fome,  fignifies  '*  ancient," 
and  on  that  account  the  infcriptions  "on  the  ftatues  of 
the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words :  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  ihall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil."  The  worftiip  of  Ifis  was 
univerfal  in  Egypt,  the  priefts  were  obliged  to  obferve 
perpetual  chaltity,  their  head  wa«  clofely  fliaved,  and 
they  alway«  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themfelves 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  eat  onions,  they  ab- 
llained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flefti  of  fheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  flatue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  affefted  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis. 

Is  IS,  or  Thames,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou- 
cefterfhlre,  and  flows  through  only  a  fmall  part  of  Wilt- 
fhire.  It  enters  this  county  near  its  fource,  and  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade  ;  but  after 
running  in  a  ferpentine  manner  about  four  miles,  it 
leaves  Gloucefterfliire  at  a  village  called  Caftle  Eaton. 

ISLAM ;  the  true  faith,  according  to  the  Maho- 
oietaps.    See  Mahometanism. 


ISLAND,  a  traft  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with 
water;  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  contradlftinguilhed  from 
Continent,  or  Terra  Firma. 

Several  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ;  others  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand,  &c.;  others  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  ftorms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  laft  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings, 
volcanoes,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning ;  and,  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen.  x.  5. 
and  other  paflages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro- 
duced each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
and  other  fteep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
come fo  by  the  fea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns :  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terrefl;rial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  moft  of  the  Eaft  India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land ;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
ed in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
calion's flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  ft?w  other  iflands, 
rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations. 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  Therafia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  ^gean  fea  in  hia  time,  of  which  the  ma- 
riners were  eye-witnefles. 

It  is  Indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exifted  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  diff"erent  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  infedts.  On  this  fubje(ft  the  following  curi- 
ous diflertatlon  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  hath 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year 
1767. 

**  Thefe  iflands  are  generally  long  and  narrow : 
they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land,  inclofing 
the  fea  within  it  ;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with 
fome  ingrefs  at  leaft  to  the  tide  ;  commonly  with  an 
opening  capable  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently 
fufficient  to  admit  even  larger  veffels. 

"  The  origin  of  thefe  iflands  will  explain  their  na- 
ture. What  led  me  fi|;;ft  to  this  deduAion  was  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all 
the  iflands  lying  off*  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Borneo  had 
ftioals  to  the  eafl:ward  of  them. 

"  Thefe  Iflands  being  covered  to  the  weftward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack 
them  with  violence.  But  the  north-eaft  winds,  tum- 
bling in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  with  which  thofe  fcas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
after  ftorms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  imperceptibly 
effefted. 

**  The  coral  banks,  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
come dry.    Thefe  banks  are  found  of  all  depths,  at 
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all  diftances  from  (hore,  entirely  unconneftcd  with  the 
land,  and  detached  from  each  other :  although  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  with« 
out  bottom. 

"  Coral  banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progreffion, 
towards  the  furface ;  but  the  winds,  heaping  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  into  flioals  and  iflands.  They  become 
gradually  fhallower ;  and,  when  once  the  fea  meets 
with  refiftance,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  breaking  againft  the  bank ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  open  fea,  there  is  fcarce  an  in- 
ftance  of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
large  (hip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  (hallow 
that  a  boat  would  ground  on  it. 

**  I  have  feen  thefe  coral  banks  in  all  the  ftages ; 
fome  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface;  fome  juft  formed  into  iflands,  with- 
out the  lead  appearance  of  vegetation ;  and  others 
from  fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the  higheft  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bot- 
tomlcfs  fea  at  a  piftol-fliot  diftance. 

*<  The  loofe  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground  ;  and  the  reflux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral;  which  fand,  being  eafieil  raifed,  will  be  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand-bank  is  raifed  by  violent 
ftorms  beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a  refting-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fearch  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increafe 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
roots,  branches,  and  feed,  caft  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus  iflands  are  formed  : 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  iflands  confift;  more  fandy  as  lefs  woody; 
and,  when  full  of  large  trees,  with  a  greater  propor  • 
tion  of  mould. 

**  Cocoa,  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
lofing  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  iflands;  particularly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  all  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

"  The  violence  of  the  waves  vpithin  the  tropics, 
muft  generally  be  direfted  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  monfoons. 

"  Hence  the  iflands  formed  from  coral  banks  muft 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional 
direftion.  For  even  fuppofing  the  banks  to  be  round, 
as  they  feldom  are  when  large,  the  fea,  meeting  mod 
refifl.ance  in  the  middle,  mufl;  heave  up  the  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  than  towards  the  extremities  : 
and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  be  open, 
or  at  leafl;  lowefl:.  They  will  alfo  commonly  have 
foundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu- 
mulated, will  be  under  water. 

**  Where  ^the  coral  banks  are  not  expofed  to  the 
common  monfoon,  they  will  alter  their  dire£tion ; 
and  be  either  round,  extending  the  parallel,  or  be  of 
irregular  forms,  according  to  accidental  circumftances. 

"  The  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  being  fea, 
fbmetimes  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  velfels 
of  fome  burthen,  and,  I  believe,  always  abound  great- 
ly with  fifh  J  and,  fuch  as  I  have  feen,  with  turtle- 
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grafs  and  other  fea-plants,  particularly  one  fpecies,  Tfland. 
called  by  the  Sooloos  gammye,  which  grows  in  little       »  " 
globules,  and  is  fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to 
the  tafte. 

It  need  npt  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thofe 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  expeA  foundings  ;  and 
they  commonly  have  a  fliallow  fpit  running  out  from 
each  point' 

**  Abdul  Roobin's  obfervation  points  out  another 
circumftance,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  navigators ;  by 
confideration  of  the  winds  to  which  any  iflands  are 
moil  expofed,  to  form  a  probable  conjedlure  which 
fide  has  deepeft  water ;  and  from  a  view  which  fide 
has  the  flioals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage 
with  moft  violence." 

Iflands  from  their  fituation.  enjoy  many  great  advan- 
tages, the  principal  of  which  are  thefe.  In  the  Hrft 
place,  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  ifland  from  its  unity.  The  very  largeft  country  on 
a  continent  is  ftill  but  a  part,  which  implies  depen- 
dence, and  is  neceflarily  attended  with  a  train  of  im- 
perfections;  from  all  of  which,  by  the  unerring  and 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an 
ifland  are  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  countries  on 
the  continent  are  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  againft 
which  their  inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually  upon  their 
guard.  This  renders  a  large  military  force  requifite. 
It  involves  them  in  continual  negociations,  leagues,  and 
alliances ;  all  of  which,  however,  cannot  exempt  them 
from  frequent  wars,  or  the  miferies  that  attend  them, 
and  which  have  commonly  bad  effedls  on  their  inter- 
nal policy.  In  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general- 
ly mild  and  falubrious  from  the  vapours  of  the  furround- 
ing  fea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  both 
which  are  fenfibly  and  conftantly  le/s  than  on  conti- 
nents under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  We  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  the  iflands  called  an- 
ciently Stahades,  in  the  modern  Latin  Infula  Arearumy 
by  us  the  iflands  of  Hieres.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber, lying  in  430  north  latitude,  before  the  port  of 
Toulon.  In  them,  the  fruits  of  France  and  Italy  ar- 
rive at  the  higheft  perfedlion,  and  all  the  medical  herbs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the 
climate  is  wonderfully  temperate  and  pleafant  in  all 
feafons  *.— -There  is  alfo  commonly  a  greater  variety,  •  j^g,, 
and  always  a  greater  fertility,  in  the  foil  occafioned //<:«,  u°  6-- 
chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  air,  fre-  *3« 
quent  fliowers,  and,  in  confequence  of  both,  being 
continually  impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  Another 
confiderable  advantage  arifes  from  its  acceflibiiity  on 
every  fide,  by  which  it  is  open  to  receive  fupplies  from 
other  countries,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  exporting 
its  commodities  and  manufaAures  to  all  markets,  and, 
in  comparifon  of  the  continent,  at  all  feafons.  The 
oppofite  fides  of  an  ifland  may  in  regard  to  commerce 
be  confidered  as  two  countries  ;  each  has  its  ports,  its 
proper  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondencies  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  it  promotes  the  cultivation,  and 
procures  vent  for  the  manufaftures,  of  a  large  diftri£l 
behind  it  ;  while  the  intermediate  midland  fpace  finds 
a  profit  in  that  inland  trade,  which  thefe  two  diftrift* 
fupply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
able on  the  othtr  J  and  the  fea,  the  common  road  to 
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Ifland.  bdtli  coafta,  is  continually  ploughed  by  veffels  out- 
ward  and  homeward  bound,  which  keeps  up  that  ac- 
tive and  enterprizing  fpirit  which  charadlerizes  iflan- 
ders.  An  ifland  has  at  once  the  moft  extenfive  and 
the  moft  effeftual  frontier,  and  this  on  all  fides,  fiib- 
lifting  for  ever,  without  repairs,  and  without  expence  : 
and,  which  is  ftill  more,  derives  from  this  very  frontier 
a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  fifheries. 
It  is  commonly  faid  the  fea  is  a  mine,  but  in  truth  it 
•is  better ;  its  treafures  are  more  lafting  and  more  cer- 
tain, procured  by  labour  folely,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for 
fale  as  foon  as  procured,  quickly  confumed,  and  there- 
by the  fource  of  continual  employment  to  a  ftout,  har- 
dy, laborious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employ- 
ment for  numbers,  and  are  in  various  refpefts  other- 
wife  beneficial  members  of  the  community.  The  de- 
fence of  this  natural  barrier,  which,  as  we  have  faid, 
cofts  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  yields  much,  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  in  every  refpeft  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  that  could  be  ralfed  by  the  fl<ill  and 
induftry  of  men  at  the  greateft  expence.  All  thefe 
bleflings  and  benefits  are  infured  by  the  leflbn  that  Na- 
ture diflates,  fome  would  fay  the  law  which  fhe  pre- 
fcribes,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  ifland,  to  place  all 
their  hopes  in  the  aflir^uous  cultivation  of  their  own 
country,  to  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  raifing  and 
extending  their  c  'mmerce,  and  to  put  their  truft  in 
Providence,  and  in  the  fafeguard  which  fiie  direfts ; 
men  accuftomed  to  robuft  and  hardy  exercift;s,  and  in 
what  neceffarily  arifes  from  their  way  of  life,  a  naval 
force  The  firft  inhabitants  come  in  vefitls,  are  for  a 
time  dependent  on  the  country  from  whence  they 
came,  arrive  at  independence  by  enlarging  their  cor 
refpondence  :  and  thus  commerce  is  natural  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  people  of  an  ifland  ;  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  they  thrive  fo  long  as  they  poffefs  it,  and 
gradually  decline  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  that 
decays. 

Islands  of  Ice.    See  Ice- IJland. 

Floating-IsLANDS.  Hiftorics  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  iflands  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
cither  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 
of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
lighter  and  more  vifcous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  cakes  ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
being  fixed  to  the  fhore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are 
generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
being  carried  too  far;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  ;  and  fome 
^  later  writer-s  have  defcribed  not  a  few  of  them  in  other 
places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the 
floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  fliore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  which 
at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun- 
try of  Reatinum,  which  was  difcovered  to  the  old  Ro- 
mans by  a  miracle  ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in 
Lydia  there  were  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun- 
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dations,  that  every  little  accident  fhook  and  removed 
them. 

Island  (or  Iceland)  Cryftal.  See  Crystal  (let' 
land). 

ISLE-ADAM,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron  ;  feated  on  the  river 
Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  from  Paris. 
E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49  7. 

IsLE-de-Dieny  a  fmall  ifland  of  France  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  is 
14  miles.    W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  /^6.  45. 

IsLE-de-France,  is  one  of  the  1 2  general  governments 
of  France  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Picardy,  on  the 
weft  by  Normandy,  on  the  fouth  by  the  government 
of  Orleannols,  and  on  the  eaft  by  th-at  of  Champagne. 
It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth; 
and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and 
Aifne.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ;  and 
it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  contains  10 
fmall  diflrifts,  and  Paris  is  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hlftory,  a  name 
given  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a  Luthe- 
ran divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agrlcola,  a  difciple 
and  companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  Ifleb,  whence 
the  name  ;  who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jewifli  law,  de- 
claimed asTalnft  the  law  and  the  neceffity  of  good 
work?.     See  Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north, 
fide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almoft  contiguous.  It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  in  the  conqueror's 
time  was  written  Iflcdon,  or  Ifendon.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul's  ;  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  precindl  here  bel  )ngs,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations. 
The  church  was  a  Gothic  ftruAure,  erefted  in  1 5'03, 
and  ftood  till  1751,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  ereft- 
ed  the  prefent  ftrufture,  which  is  a  very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  light- 
nefs.  Its  houfes  are  above  2000,  including  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Holloways,  three  fides  of  Newington- 
Gieen»  and  part  of  Kingfland,  on  the  road  to  Ware. 
The  White  Conduit-houfe  in  thi  s  place,  fo  called  from 
a  white  ftone  conduit  that  (lands  b'-.fore  the  entrance, 
has  handfome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms  one  above  the  other  for  the  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  &c.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  this  vil- 
lage is  that  noble  refervoir,  improperly  called  New- 
River  Head  ;  though  they  are  only  two  bafons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hercfordfliire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company's 
pipes  for  the  fupply  of  London.  In  the  red- moat  on  the 
north  fide  of  thefe  bafons,  called  Six  Acre- Field,  from 
the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond  the 
White  Conduit,  there  apnears  to  have  been  a  fortrefs 
in  former  days,  inclofed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
which  is  luppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  cavnp  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paulirius  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  fallied 
thence,  and  routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boa- 
"  dicea  ;  and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufly, 
called  Jack  Straw's  caftle,  in  a  fquare  place  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
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feat  of  the  Roman  general's  pretorlum  or  tent.  In 
this  parifh  are  two  charity- fchools ;  one  founded  in 
1613  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil- 
dren. This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  low  of 
alms-houfes,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com- 
pany. Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work- 
houfe  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  of  chalybeate 
water,  in  a  very  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fome  years 
■was  honoured  by  the  conftant  attendance  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  rcfort,  particularly  during 
the  fummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  being 
IDS.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a  houfe  of 
entertainment  called  Saddler's  Wells,  where,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  people  are  amufed  with  balance  ma- 
tters, walking  on  the  wire,  rope  dancing,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments. 

ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  56  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward 
the  ConfefTor.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 
Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Lcicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter, 
&c.  It  has  a  good  market  for  (heep,  and  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  king 
Ethelred's.  Here  is  a  charity-fchool.  The  chapel 
wherein  Edward  was  baptized  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance 
north  from  the  church,  is  ftill  called  the  king's  chapel, 
was  entirely  defecrated  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meaneft  ufes  of  a  farm-yard  ;  at 
prefent  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone 
15  yards  long  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the 
arches  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end.  This 
manor  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  to  which  it  ftill  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defcendants  of  Ifmael ;  dwell- 
ing from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs   of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overfpreading  Arabia  Petrsea,  and- 
therefore  Jofephus  calls  llmael  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  the  Cicones 
in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Viigil  it  is  called 
Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  mountain  of 
Thrace  ;  on  which  mountain  Orpheus  dwelt. 

ISNARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1  7th  or- 
der, Calyc anthem /s.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  the  calyx  is 
quadrifid  ;  the  capfule  quadrilocular,  and  girt  with 
the  calyx. 

ISNY,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow  ;  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 
9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turky  in  A-fia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Greek  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice, 
famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  here  in  325. 
There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  fplendor 
but  an  aqueduft.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateft  part 
of  it ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and 
excellent  wine.    E.  Long.  30.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  1.5. 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of 
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a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  fame  fpacc  of  Jfochronal 
time  ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen- 
dulum are,  whether  the  arches  it  defcribes  are  fhorter  i, 
or  longer. 

JsocHRONAL-Line,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is  fup- 
pofed  to  defc(."nd  without  any  acceleration. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  by  ma- 
king mufical  infl,rument8,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal 
education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus, 
Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at 
fit  ft  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  he 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inftrufting  his  fcho- 
lars,  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  fhowed 
great  love  for  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abftained  four  days 
from  eating,  and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  ftill  ex- 
tant 2  I  of  his  difcourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excel- 
lent performances,  and  have  been  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Woltius,  Ifocrates  particularly 
excelled  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  expreffions.  There  arc  alfo  nine  letters 
attributed  to  him. 

ISOETES,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  anthers  of  the  male  flower  are  within 
the  bafe  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  capfule  of  the  fe- 
male flower  is  bilocular,  and  within  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  is  a  fea  port  town,  and  is  feated  15  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St  Severina.  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat. 
39-  I- 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  fi  CURES,  in  geometry, 
are  fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, MuUyiltqua.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  five  petals  ; 
the  nedaria  trifid  and  tubular  ;  the  eapfules  recurved 
and  polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES  TRIANGLE,  in  geometry,  one  that 
has  two  equal  fides 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Spau- 
hawn,  the  capital  of  Pcifia,  ts  fituated  in  the  province 
of  Irac,  Agemi,  or  Perfia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Moft  of 
the  ca'lern  aftronomers  and  geographers  placr  it  in  N. 
Lat.  32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  ftands  in  a  very 
extenlive  plain,  furrounded  by  mountains  ;  and  has 
eight  diftritls  belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400 
towns  and  villages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  feafcns,  and  the  fine  temperature  of  the 
air,  all  confpire  to  render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moft 
charming  and  delightful  cities  in  the  world,.  It  is 
unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the  prefent  city  is  of  no 
great  antiquity  ;  and  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided,  prcfcrve  the  names  of  two  contiguous  towns, 
from  the  junclion  of  which  it  was  formed.  The  in- 
habitants of  thefe,  nctwithftandiiig  their  neighbour- 
hoc'd,  bear  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  each  other ; 
which  they  difcovtron  all  public  occalions.  Spauhawn 
Z  z  owe$ 
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Ifpahan.  owes  the  glory  it  now  pofTefles  to  the  great  Shah  A> 
-^—y^  bas  ;  who,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lar 
and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this  place, 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the  years 
J  620  and  1628.  The  mountains,  with  which  this 
city  is  furrounded,  defend  it  ahke  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  win- 
ter feafon;  and  the  plain  on  which  it  ftands  is  watered 
by  feveral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  orna- 
ment and  ufe.  Of  thefe  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,  after 
being  joined  by  the  Mahmood,  pafTes  by  Spauhawn  ; 
•where  it  has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad 
as  the  Seine  ac  Paris.  The  waters  of  thefe  united 
ftreams  are  fweet,  pleafant,  and  wholefome,  almoft  be- 
yond comparifon  ;  as,  indeed,  are  all  the  fprings  found 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  houfes  of  Spauhawn. 
The  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  very  great  ;  not  lefs,  per- 
haps, than  20  miles  within  the  walls,  which  are  of 
earth,  poorly  built,  and  fo  covered  with  houfes  and 
fliaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  them.  The  Perfians  are  wont  to  fay,  Spnu- 
haivn  nifptgehon.,  \.  e.  Spauhawn  is  half  the  world.  Sir 
John  Chardin  fays,  that  though  fomc  reckoned 
11,000,000  inhabitants  in  it,  he  did  not  him felf  look 
upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London.  At  a  di- 
flance,  the  city  is  not  eafily  diftingulflied  ;  for  many 
of  the  ftreets  being  adorned  with  plantains,  and  every 
houfe  having  its  garden,  the  whole  looks  like  a  wood. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient ; 
there  being  three  great  evils  which  attend  them  :  the 
firft  is,  that  being  built  on  common  fewers,  thefe  are 
frequently  broke  up,  which  is  very  dangerous,  confi- 
dering  that  moft  people  are  on  horfeback ;  the  fecond 
is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or  pits  in  them,  which 
8r«  not  lefs  dangerous ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  peo- 
ple's emptying  all  their  ordure  from  the  tops  of  their 
houfes  :  this  laft,  indeed,  is  in  fome  meafure  qualified 
by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its  being  quickly 
removed  by  the  peafants,  who  cany  it  away  to  dung 
their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and  others  ten 
gates,  befides  poft;erns ;  but  all  agree  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to  it  are,  Abbas- 
abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  T^ris  ;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Arme- 
niansj^called  by  fome  A'f'a;  Julfa,  to  dift:inguifh  it  from 
the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fituated  in  Armenia, 
upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants  of 
New  Julfa  were  brought ;  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  ftreet  of 
the  magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profefTors 
of  magifm,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians. The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If- 
pahan and  Abas-Abad  from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad. 
This  city  has  fuffered  greatly  lince  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  rebelHon  in  1 72 1  ;  the  whole  kingdom 
from  that  period,  till  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  al- 
moft a  continued  fcene  of  blood,  ravages,  and  confu- 
jjon.  A  celebrated  modern  traveller,  who  was  on  the 
fpot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many 
years  before  the  above  revolution  happened,  amounted 
to  30,000  fouls;  had  13  churches^  and  above  100 
priefts  ;  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  200  tomans  yearly 
for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the 
ftreets  were  broad  and  handfome,  and  planted  with 
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trees,  with  canals  and  fountains  in  the  middle  5  otiiers 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a- top  ;  others  again, 
though  extremely  narrow,  as  well  as  turning  and 
winding  many  ways,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 
refembled  fo  many  labyrinths :  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town,  there  were  public  walks  adorned 
with  plane-trees  on  either  hand,  and  ways  paved  with 
ftones,  fountains,  and  citterns  :  that  there  were  above 
TOO  caravanieras  for  the  ufe  of  merchants  and  travel- 
lers, many  of  which  were  built  by  the  kings  and  prime 
nobility  of  Perfia  :  that,  as  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
Itreets  were  frequently  full  of  dult,  which  rendered  the 
city  dlfagreeable  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fum- 
mer ;  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
venience more  tolerable,  ufed  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual :  that  there  was  a  cattle 
in  the  eattern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  citizens 
looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public  mo- 
ney, and  moft  of  the  military  ftores,  were  faid  to  be 
kept :  that,  notwithftanding  the  baths  and  caravanfe- 
ras  were  almoft  innumerable,  there  was  not  one  public 
hofpital  :  that  moft  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather 
neat  than  magnificent,  though  the  great  meydan  or 
market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley  denomi- 
nated Toher-hag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a  very  grand 
appearance  :  that  the  former  contained  the  royal 
mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  kayferich,  where  all 
forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to  fale  ; 
and  the  mint,  ftyled  by  the  Perfians  /erraa-khoneh, 
where  the  current-money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians  all  fuppoited  by  trade  ; 
20,000  Georgians,  Circaffians,  and  Tartars  of  Dag- 
feeftan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Eng- 
lifh,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French  :  that  the 
CapHchins,  difcalceated  or  bare- footed  Carmelites^ 
Jefuits,  Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  likewife 
their  convents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  converts;  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofques 
and  public  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above- 
mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoft  totally  a- 
bandoned  by  the  Armenians,  The  government  of  If- 
pahan, 23  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  compre- 
hending feveral  diftridls,  moft  of  them  formerly  well 
peopled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better 
than  a  defert  ;  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
and  delightful  tradl  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  had  taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Loriftan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and 
Sufter,  whofe  lands  were  left  untllled,  and  their  houfea 
mouldered  into  ruins.  In  (hort,  all  the  dittreffes  of 
an  unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  e- 
nemy,  could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan 
into  greater  mifery  than  the  vidtorles  of  their  tyranni- 
cal king  Nadir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to 
humble  his  own  fubjefts  than  his  enemies.  See  Persia* 
ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.  See  Alcedo. 
ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
after  having  wreftkd  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanalm. 
or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxH.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30.  and 
Hofea  xil.  3.)  It  fignlfies  tlje  conqueror  of  God,  or  a 
prince  of  God,  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a 
man  ivho  fees  God. 

By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  fometiraes  underftood  the 
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perfon  of  Jacob  5  fometimes  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  race  of  Jacob;  andfometimes  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  dillinft  from  the  king- 
dom of Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  defcendants  of  Ifrael;  who 
were  at  firft  called  Hahrews,  by  reafon  of  Abraham,  who 
came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  after- 
wards Ifraelites,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  ;  and  laftly  Jews,  particularly  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  ftronger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by 
tribes  ;  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Zabuion,  fo  as  by  a  nar- 
row flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
ManafTeh,  Jofh.  xix.  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queftion  ;  fome  holding  that  it  did  ;  an  afler- 
tlon  not  eafy  to  be  proved,  as  Joflma  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend 
it  farther  than  to  mount  Carmel  ;  and  in  Jofli.  xvii.  10. 
Aflier  is  fald  to  touch  ManalTeh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Iffachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  ilockings  ;  is  ftated  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence.  E.  Long.  2.5.  N.  Lat. 
46-  57- 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  various  applications  ; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife — fometimes,  for  profits  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  fines— fometimes,  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements— but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial  of 
the  jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  iflue  has  but  one  fignifica- 
tion,  which  is,  an  effefl  of  a  caufe  preceding ;  as  the 
children  are  the  effeft  of  the  marriage  between  the 
parents  ;  the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from 
the  punifhment  of  any  man's  offence,  are  the  effeft  of 
his  tranfgreffion  ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of 
twelve  men,  is  the  tStSt  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See 
Plea  and  IJfue. 

ISStJES,  in  furgery,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervatlon  and  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSU5,  now  AjAZO,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.    E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  56, 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
his  fecond  battle  wivh  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of 
the  defeat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was 
the  bad  condu<a  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  nu- 
merous forces  into  a  narrow  place,  where  they  had 
not  room  to  aft.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed 
when  he  firft  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  be- 
hind him,  that  he  could  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  true : 
but  when  he  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fadl,  and 
that  Darius  had  again  paffed  the  river  Pinarus,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein,  without  aflcing  any 
tody's  advice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  remember  their  former  adions  ;  and  that  they, 
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who  where  always  conquerors,  were  about  to  fight 
people  who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obferved, 
that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated,  fince  he  had  with 
fuch  expedition  quitted  an  open  and  champaign  coun- 
try, where  his  numbers  might  have  afted  with  advan- 
tage, to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his 
numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made 
the  necelTary  difpofitions  for  repaffing  the  mountains, 
pofted  guards  where  he  found  them  neceffary  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  refrdh  themfelves,  and  to 
take  their  reft  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfelves  as  they 
had  more  room  ;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-fhore.  Oa 
the  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy- armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  NIcanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Ccenus  and  Perdiccas ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  refpeftive  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
myntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed 
to  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus ;  but 
the  whole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
ftrift  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea-fliore,  left  the 
Perfians  ftiould  furround  them.  Darius  ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.  His 
firft  line  confifted  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy- armed  troops, 
being  the  utmoft  the  ground  would  allow.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  he  pofted  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  fituation  of  the  place,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander's  right  wing.  The 
reft  of  his  troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufelefs 
lines  behind  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000  men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
denly  recalled  the  horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  poft  on  his  right  againft  the  Mace- 
donians commanded  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  reft  he 
ordered  to  the  left  towards  the  mountain  :  but,  finding 
them  unferviceable  there,  he  fent  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  riglit ;  an\i  then  took  upon  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perfian  kings,  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body.  As  foon  as  Alexander  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  horfe  was  dif- 
pofed  againft  his  lefc  wing,  he  difpatched,  with  as 
much  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  ThelTalian  cavalry 
thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light-arm- 
ed troops.  He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofitions,  that,  not- 
wlthftanding  the  mighty  advantage  of  the  hollow 
mountain,  the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But, 
as  thefe  precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
centre  of  his  array,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  pofts 
on  the  enemy's  left,  of  which  he  was  moft  apptehen- 
five,  to  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight;  and,  when  they  were  eafily  driven  from  them, 
he  recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  neceffary  to  ftrengtU- 
en  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  ftrift; 
command,  that  his  army  fhould  march  very  flowly. 
As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  pofts, 
and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts ;  whence  the 
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Macedonians  rightly  dbferved,  that  he  thought  himfelf 
already  a  prifoner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the 
right  v/ing  engaged  firft,  and  without  any  difficulty 
broke  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But, 
endeavouring  to  pafs  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his 
troops  in  feme  meafure  lofing  their  order,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  fell  upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them 
fight,  not  only  for  vidory,  but  for  their  lives.  Pto- 
lemy the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Macedonians  of 
fome  rank,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot 
next  to  Alexander's  rjght  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  mercenaries  in  flank,  amongll 
whom  a  dreadful  carnage  was  made  ;  they  being  in  a 
manner  furroundedby  the  horfe  and  light-armed  troops, 
which  at  tirft  purfued  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  that 
now  pafled  the  river.  The  Perfian  horfe  on  the 
right  Hill  fought  gallantly ;  but,  when  they  were 
thoroughly  informed  of  the  rout  of  their  left  wing  and 
of  the  deitrudion  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  chat 
Darius  himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  to  break,  and  be- 
take themfelves  to  flight  alfo.  The  Theflalian  cavalry 
purfued  them  clofe  at  the  heels  ;  and  the  narrow  craggy 
roads  incommoded  them  exceedingly,  fo  that  vaft  num- 
bers of  them  perifhed.  As  for  Darius,  he  fled,  foon 
after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a  chariot  with  a 
few  of  his  favourites  :  as  far  as  the  country  was  plain 
and  open,  he  efcaped  wtU  enough  ;  but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  a  horfe,  rode  all  the  night :  his  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his  camp. 

In  refpeft  to  the  battle  of  IfTus,  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  Alexander  looked  every  where  about  for  Da- 
rius ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  dilcovered  him,  with  his 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him  ;  being  as  defirous 
of  obtaining  this  vidory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of 
fubduing  the  Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers.  Bat  when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
faw  Alexander's  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  accomplifh  it,  he  threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who 
were  about  him,  between  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till 
the  dead  bodies  rofe  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  Many  of  the  Perfian  nobility  were 
flain,  and  Alexander  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
At  laft,  the  borfes  in  the  chariot  of  Darius  flatted, 
and  became  fo  unruly,  that  the  king  himfelf  was  for- 
ced to  take  the  reins ;  the  enemy,  however,  prefled 
fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  call  for 
another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great  danger.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon  after  became 
general*  According  to  this  author,  the  Perfians  loll 
200,000  foot,  and  10, coo  horfe;  the  Macedonians 
3C0  foot,  and  150  horfe. 

Jufl:in  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confifted 
of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that 
the  battle  was  hard  fought  ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  fliill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  61,000  foot, 
10,000  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners  ;  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians he  fays  thtre  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 
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150  horfe.    Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there  mm 
fell  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe:  of  Alexander'8  H 
army  504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  ;  33  foot  and  150  ,  ''^''^ 
horfe  killed.    That  we  may  not  fufped  any  error  in 
trajifcribers,  his  own  obfervation  confirms  the  fa.-t  : 
Tantulo  impendio  itigens  vicloiia Jieilt,  "  So  fmall  was  the 
coft  of  fo  great  a  viclory." 

ISTHMfA,  or  Isthmian  Games  ;  one  of  the  f  our 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  had  the  name  from  the  lithmiis  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft: 
infl;itution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confifted  only 
of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Meli. 
certes :  but  Thefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  in  emulation  df  Hercules,  who  had  appouited 
games  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated 
thofe  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father,  who  was  re. 
garded  as  the  particular  protedor  of  the  Illhmus  afid 
commerce  of  Corinth.  The  fame  trials  of  flcill  were 
exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  three  facred  games; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  miific  and  poetry.  Thefe 
games,  in  which  the  vidlors  were  only  rewarded  with 
gariands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  fplendor  as  long  as  pagaailm  conti- 
nued to  be  the  efl:ablifhed  religion  of  Greece  ;  nor 
were  they  omitted  even  when  Coriutli  was  fackei  and 
burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  but  was  rellored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  joins  two  continents;  or  joins  a  peniakila  to 
the  terra  fit  ma,  and  feparates  two  feas.  See  Penin- 
sula. 

The  mod  celebrated  ifl;hmufes  are,  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ; 
that^of  Suez,  which  conneds  Afia  and  Africa  ;  that 
of  Corinth,  or  Peloponntfus,  iu  the  Morea  ;  that  of 
Crim-Tartary,  otherwifs  called  Taurica  Cherfoiiefus ; 
that  of  the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Erifl"o,  or  the 
Ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furiongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xtrxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  ftveral  defigns  of  cutting 
the  iilhmus  of  Corinth,  whic'i  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  miles  over;  but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the'invcn-, 
tion  of  fluices  being  not  then  known.  There  have 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  itthmus  of  Suez,  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  thefe  alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  lufl  1 20,000 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  lea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
eait,  and  welt,  by  the  fca.  I'he  air  is  unwholefome[ 
eipecially  near  the  coail  ;  but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  pattures ;  there  are  alfo  quarries  of  fine 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  other  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Cabo  d'lltria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See 
the  article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  ; 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is 
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none  wbich  carries  with  it  more  vlfible  marks  of  its  ori- 
ginal than  tht  Italian. 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfc£l  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indetd,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  fuptrUtives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives  ;  but  without  any  great  reafon:  forifthofe 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  thejuft 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  ple- 
onafms  and  hyperboles. 

The  language  coirefponda  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  who  are  flow  and  thoughtful :  accordingly, 
their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ;  and 
many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  de- 
gree. They  have  a  great  talte  for  mufic  ;  and  to  gra- 
tify their  paffion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of 
their  primitive  words;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking 
in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  termina- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical, 
and  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fails  in  ftrtngth  and  nervouf- 
ntfs ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  become  fo  far  difguifed,  that  thty  art  not 
eafily  known  again. 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy 
is  divided,  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent dialefts  in  that  language ;  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tufcan  is  i^fually  preferred  to  the  other  dialcAs,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities ; 
whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca 
Romana. 

The.  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Conftantinople  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country  :  in- 
deed in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  c-.:rrupted  with  many  of  the  pioper  words 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ;•  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  callrd  Frank  Italian. 

ITALIC  CHARACTER,  in  printing.  See  Letter, 
ITALICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africaiuis,  after  iinifliingthe  Spa- 
nifh  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  foldiers. 
At  firft;  it  was  a  mufficipium  ;  afterwards  a  colony  : 
which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  municiplum  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  color^y  (Gellius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
of  the  pt)et  Silius  Itahcus.  Now  Sevil/a  Fieja,  fcarce 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andala- 
lia  on  the  Guadalquivir.  —  Corfinium  in  Italy  was  thus 
alfo  called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  Europe,  ly- 
ing between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E,  Long,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  46  degiees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north- well,  and  north- eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa- 
ny ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblunce  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about.  600  miles  j  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal, 


being  in  fome  places  near*  400  miles,  in  others  not  'talj-. 
above  15  or  30.   v-  •^t 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satur-  } 
nia,  Oenotria,  Hsfperioy  and  Aujhnia  It  was  called  ['J^^gf^''^"* 
Saturnia  from  Saturn  ;  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fappofed  to  have  t^keu 
refuge,  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  j^ufonia,  is 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones ;  and  that  of  Hefperia  or  IVeJlern  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  filuation  with  refpe£l 
to  Greece.'  The  names  of  Italia  or  Italy,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  tfie  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  Italos,  fignifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  paftures, 
with  oxen  of  aa  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All 
thefe  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
country. 

This  country,  like  moft  others,  was  in  ancient  times  Divifion  in 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates  and  king-  ancient 
doms.    Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in  tlie 
weftern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  parts, 
it  was  divided,  with  refpeft  to  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  great  parts,  viz,.  Gallia  Cifalpina,  Italy  properly 
fo  called,  and  Magna  Grecia.    The  moft  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poiTcfted  by 
the  Gauls ;  arid  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia,  with 
the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and,  Citerior,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome  ;  and  Tojata, . 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed:  bat  this  laft  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.    This  appellation. was  an- 
tiquated in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the  divifion 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,   introduced  by  that 
prince,  took  place.     Hence  it  is  that  the  n  rme  of  C;/^ 
alpine  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  ft 
rilhed  before,  and  Icarce  ever  in  thofe  who  wrote  af- 
ter, the  reign  of  Auguftus.    This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  nver  Atfus  ;  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
cenum.     On  the  north,  it  was  divided  fn)m  Rhiietia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  Rbizlict;  and  from  IllVricuTi 
by  the  river  Formio  :  but  fm  this  fiile,  the  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny's  time,  cxtciuicd  to  the  river 
Arfia  in  Iftria.    On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
guftic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria; 
fo  that  under  the  common  name  of  CiJ'alplne  Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpins 
countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana. 
Italy,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortore;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.    Magna  Graacia 
comprifed  Apuliaj  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the 
Brntii.     It  was  called  Greece,  becaufe  moft  of  the  ci- 
ties on  the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.    The  inhabi- 
tants gave  It  the  name  of  Great,  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  ofteniation,  as  Pliny 
informs  us. 

All  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  dift'erent  nations  fettled  at  different  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.    The  names  of  the  moft; 
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remakable  of  them  were  the  Ahorlgmes,  or  thofe  whofe 
origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  confequeiitly  were 
thought  to  have  none  ;  the  Sabines,  Hetrurians  or  Tuf- 
cans,  the  Umbri,  Samnltes,  Catnpatii,  Apulii,  Calabrii, 
Lucatiii,  the  Brutli,  and  the  Latins.  From  a  colony 
of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  gradually 
fubdued  all  thefe  nations  one  after  another,  and  held 
them  in  fubje£lIon  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
thefe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  Jkilled  in  the  art  of  war ;  and  the  Romans 
much  more  fo  than  the  reil.  Their  fubjediion  to 
Rome,  however,  mured  them  to  flavery;  their  oppref- 
fion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit ;  and  the  vaft 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene- 
racy the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vantage to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes. Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return  ;  and  it  was  found  necelTary  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them  into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  empire  againft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
In  the  year  476,  the  Heruli,  prefuming  on  the  fer vi- 
ces they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  ;  and  being  refufed,  chofe  one 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valour  and 
experience,  for  their  king ;  and  having  totally  de- 
llroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  The  new  monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  fuffered  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fcnate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  He  enjoyed  his 
dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  empe- 
ror of  Conftantinople,  being  hard  preffcd  by  Theo- 
doric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his 
arms  againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafily  overcome, 
and  thus  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  one  of  the  fineft 
countries  in  the  world. 

Theodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  joy, 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children, 
and  effefts,  011  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great 
diftinttion  attended  him  in  this  war  ;  while,  oa  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  -and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  ihipping,  were  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidas  and  Sarmatians ;  but 
at  lafl  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  wheie  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  refrefh  his  troops.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  refpec- 
tive  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  fuflicient  union 
or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.  Theodoric  therefore 
.gained  an  eafy  viftory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie- 
ces, and  took  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  an<l  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  di- 
ilance  from  the  city  j  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe, 


and  foon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement.  The 
Goths  obtained  another  vidory ;  but  it  coft  them  dear. 
Odoacer's  men  made  a  much  better  reliilance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  fides.  The 
vidlory,  how^ever,  was  fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time. 
Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer's  forces,  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately'employ- 
ed  in  conjundlion  with  a  Gothic  ofTicer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  cloftiy  be- 
fieged by  Tufa ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de- 
livered up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Tliefe  were  fent  iu 
irons  to  Ravenna;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric's  allies,  with  a  confidtrable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene- 
mies. He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pa- 
via. The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and 
effedts  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diftreffed  for 
want  of  room;  and  muft  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.  The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruia 
of  Odoacer.  Theodoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  re- 
mitted the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  Gaul.  As  the  Vifigoths  and  Oftrogoths  were 
originally  o^3e  and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths 
had  received  among  them  foiBe  years  before  a  great 
number  of  Oftrogoths  under  the  conduct  of  Videmer 
coufin-german  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  inaAion  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inftantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  againft  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  lafted  three  years;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great- 
ly annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  fallies.  Theodoric, 
however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  againft 
the  llrong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All 
thefe  he  reduced  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  iu  492  re- 
turned to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were 
now  reduced  to  great  ftraits  both  by  the  enemy  with- 
out and  a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifen 
to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  bufliel.  On  thit  other  hand, 
the  Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  a  long  fiege  ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  wiUing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bifhop  of 
Ravenna  to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation. 
Jornandes  informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life ;  which  1  heodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.  Tiiis  lall  ^ 
feems  very  improbable  :  but  whatever  were  the  terms  Submii 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not  and  is] 
keep  them;  for  having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoa-  todeat 
eer  to  a  banquet,  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own 
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hand.  All  his  fervanta  and  relations  were  mafTacred 
at  the  fame  time  ;  except  his  brother  Arniilphus, 'and 
a  few  more,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
cfcape,  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube. 

Thus  Tbeodoric  became  raafter  of  all  Italy,  and 
took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  iing  of  that  country,  as 
Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended 
deference  to  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  he  fent 
meffengers  afl<ing  hberty  to  afiume  that  title  after  he 
had  aAually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  new  king- 
dom  as  well  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Theodoric 
next  applied  himfelf  to  legiflation,  and  enaded  many 
falutary  laws  befides  thofe  of  the  Romans  which  he  re- 
tained. He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  the  fame  magiftrates  that  had  prefided 
over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confu- 
lares,  correScres,  and  praftdes.  But  befides  thefe,  he 
fent,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  counts,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  to  decide 
all  controverfies  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity 
of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in 
the  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by 
a  confularis,  a  corrector,  or  a  prsefes,  who  refided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  moft  remote  parts :  but  Theo- 
doric, befides  thefe  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  fmall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magiftrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
adminifter  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
flant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  manifeft  irijuftice. 

Under  the  adminittration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  beft  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  except  that  above  mentioned  ;  fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but  was,  on  all  oc- 
cafions  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
them  than  moft  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 
not  treat  the  natives  as  thofe  of  the  otiier  Roman  pro- 
vinces were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 
them.  Thefe  flripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their 
lands,  eftates,  and  pofltflions,  dividing  ihem  among 
their  chiefs ;  and  giving  to  one  a  province  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  another  a  frontier  country  with  the 
title  of  marquis  ;  to  feme  a  city  with  the  title  of  count, 
to  others  a  caftle  or  village  with  the  title  of  baron.  But 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  manner,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and 
inftitutions,  left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
ancient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
hke  moft  of  his  countrymen,  profefled  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubjefls  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
dcArine  without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to 
the  Goths  to  renounce  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions. 
In  fhort,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjefts,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times.    The  end  of  his  reign,  however,  was  fullied  by 


the  death  of  the  celebrated  philofopher  Boethius,  and  Italy, 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus.    They  were  both  be-  " 
headed  in  Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;  g^jj^g^j 
and  fcarce  was  the  fentence  put  in  execution  when  the  Boethius 
king  repented,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  and  Sym- 
pungent  forrow.    The  excefs  of  his  grief  aff'tfted  '^^^  "^^^"g* 
underftanding  :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  g^-^f^'" 
fifh  being  ferved  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of 
the  fifli  to  be  that  of  Symmachus  threatening  him  in  a 
ghaftly  manner.    Hereupon,  feized  with  horror  and 
amazement,  he  was  carried  t©  his  bed-chamber,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol- 
ved to  Athalric  his  grandfon  ;  who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took 
upon  hei  the  regency.  Her  adminiftration  was  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf;  but  the  barba- 
rians of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding  fault 
with  the  encouragement  Ihe  gave  to  learning,  forced  her  ^n^alafun- 
to  abandon  the  education  of  her  fon.     The  latter  the  regent; 
•thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  andgov^''"^ 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greateft  arrogance;  and ^1"''^^^^* 
the  faction  finding  themfelves  thus  ftrengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom  fhe  confined  in 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  Italy.    But  thefe  maintaining 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, never  ceafed  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft  her; 
infomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac- 
tion might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  emperor  readily  complied  w  ith  her  requeft, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufcd  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  difturb- 
ances  arifing  thereupon,  ftie  did  not  accept  of  the  em- 
peror's offer.    In  533,  Athalric  having  contrafted  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch- 
eries, Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  Juftinian  :  but  before  her 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotu* 
her  coufin  ;  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercife  her  former  power.  il 
This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  promife ;  t^eacher- 
and  when  fhe  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it>  f "ned'^and^" 
caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  confined  in  an  iftand  of  the  put  to 
lake  Bolfena  in  Tufcany.  But  as  Theodotus  had  great  death,; 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduft  would  be  refented 
by  Juftinian,  he  obhged  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury  or  injuftice  had  been  done  her.    Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  againft  Amalafuntha.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  moft  afieftionate  letter,  and  af-  - 
furcd  her  of  his  protection.    But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  waaftrangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fon  ftie  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di- 
fturbances  in  the  ftate. 

On  the  news  of  Araalafutntha's  death,  Juftinian  re« 
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folved  upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths;  and,  to 
facilitate  the  cnterprife,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
induce  the  Franks  to  aflifl  him.  To  his  felicitations 
he  added  a  large  fum  of  money;  which  laft  was  very- 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  aflift 
the  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ;  but  Inftcad 
of  performing  their  promife,  while  Juftinian's  arms 
were  employed  againil  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Clovis,  feizcd  on  feveial  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottias,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  hlmfelf.  Juftinian,  however,  found  fuf- 
ficient  refources  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  riotwith- 
llandlng  the  defeftion  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  vefted  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, and  abfolute  authority.  His  inftruftions  were 
to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily  ;  and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  otherwife  to  fail 
for  Africa,  without  difcovering  his  intentiotis.  An- 
other general,  named  Mundus,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  lllyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  Into  Dalmacia* 
which  was  fubjfft  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  SaloTiJE,  the  better  to  open  a  pafTage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplifhed  without  difficulty,  and 
Belifarius  mad'?  himfelf  matter  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
himfelf  had  expedled.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the 
laft  of  December  535  ;  upon  which  Belifarius,  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  pafled  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug- 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnaim,  readily  fubmitting  to.him. 
The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiegc  :  but  iielifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduft,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers. 

Theodotus,  alarmed  at  thefe  fucceffes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  cany  on  the  war, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily  ;  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds;  and  to  fnpply  him  with  3000  men 
whenever  he  fhould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Juftinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  beheld  the  crown  of  Italy  only  tlirough 
his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 
offers  might  not  yet  be  fatisfadlory,  he  recalled  his 
ambafladors  for  further  orders  They  were  now  de 
fried  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing 
to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf 
with  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obhged 
them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejected 
as  they  had  fuppofed  ;  upon  which  the  ambafladors 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  war,  and 
addidted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  iiniflied,  anfAcred  the 
kirtg  in  a  mott  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him  befides  what  he  demanded  the  greattft 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  afiigned  to  Theo- 
dotus out  of  the  king's  domain,  and  orders  were  dif- 
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In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salonae, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 
The  Goths  proved  victorious  ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.    Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  fon  ;  but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  kill- 
ed  in  the  engagement.    Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned Salons  and  all  Dalmatia  ;  and  Theodotus,  cla-  Theo  lo4 
ted  with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  therefufes  I 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatched  Conftantianus,  an  officer  of 
great  valour  and  experience,  into  lllyricum,  with  or-^"^'^^'^^^^^* 
ders  to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia  ;  at  1 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the  war  \ 
with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia;  and  Beli- 
farius having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compofe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fembled  without  his  confent,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors to  Belifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rejedted  ;  and  Belifarius  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  tf  rras,  nor  flieath 
his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  TbeodotHSj^g 
ftill  inaftive,  unanimoufly  depofed  him  ;  and  chofe  inpofed,  a 
his  ftead  one  Vitiges,  a  man  of  great  valoiir,  but  of  aViticres 
mean  defcent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna;  but  the J^" ^' 
new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  meflenger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  oif  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  libertie*.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  colleft  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againft  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belifp.rius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  loth  of  December  537.  The 
Gothic  garrlfon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  Ci\t  Porta  Afina*ia.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  ftaid  behind,  was  fent,  to- 
gether with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  BeUfarius 
immediately  appHed  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls  and  other  fortifications  ;  filled  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily  ; 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provifions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiege  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
fliould  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  fhould 
be  haUe  to  the  calamities  of  a  fiege.  While  Behfai'ius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
v.'iih  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  de- 
livered up  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received-Roman  garrifons  ;  as  did  moft  of  the  cities  of 
Tufcany. 
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Tn  the  rrtean  time,  Vitiges  having  collefted  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  refolved  to  march  direftly  to  Rome, 
and  engage  Behfarius  ;  or,  if  he  declined  an  engage- 
ment, to  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with  the 
emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he 
fent  ambaffadors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
poflVffions  in  Gaul,  befides  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor. 
The  Frank-^  with  their  ufual  treachery  confented  to  the 
propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  rcfufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  the 
-reduftion  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much 
trouble.  Belifarius,  whofe  army,  reduced  by  the 
many  towns  he  had  gan-ifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
^o  above  5000  men,  difpatched  meffengers  to  Conilan- 
"tianus  in  fufcany  ;  and  to  Beffas,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor's  party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders 
to  join  him  with  all  poffible  expedition  ;  writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies  in 
the  mod  prefiing  manner.  Conftantianus  joined  him 
purfuant  to  his  orders ;  and  foon  after,  Beffas,  fall- 
ing in  with  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  killed  a 
eonfiderable  number  of  them,  and  put  the  rcfl  to  Sight. 
Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from  Roine,  and  placed  a  flrong  garrifon  in  it  to 
difpute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy;  but  the  garrifon, 
feized  with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
abandoned  their  pofl  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam- 
pania. Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  pafFed  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belifarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, came  with  1000  horfe  to  view  the  ground 
about  the  bri  'ge.  He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againfl  nim  :  however, 
left  he  fhould  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  or 
retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at 
the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expofing  himfelf,  without 
bis  ufual  prudence  and  difcretion,  to  the  greatefl  dan- 
gers. Being  known  by  fome  fugitives,  and  difcovered 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  at  him  alone,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  conteft  was  for  fome  time  about  his 
perfon.  At  lafl  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
Camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attemp- 
ted  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  witli 
fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  they  foon  abandoned 
the  enterprife,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence;  whence  they  were  forced  down 
"by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  ever  ;  for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  in  that  confufion  enter  with  them,  refufed  to 
admit  them.  The  general  himfelf  cried  out  earneflly 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them 
to  open  the  gates;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
thofe  who  firft  fled,  that  he  was  flain,  and  they  could 
not  ditlinguifli  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  dufl 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having  encoiiraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
to  make  a  la  ft  effort,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
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attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Goths,  Italy, 
imagining  frefh  troops  were  fallying  out  upon  them,  v— — 
began  to  give  ground,  and  at  lall  retired  to  their 
camp.    The  Jloman  general  did  not  purfuethem  ;  but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations, jg 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  invefted  by  Rome  he- 
Vitiges  ;  who,  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down  figged  by 
(he  aquedufts  by  which  water  wa^  conveyed  into  the  Goths, 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immenfe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Belifarius  on  his  part  omitted 
nothing  for  his  defence  ;  infomuch  that  the  cowardly 
citizens  .afTembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity. 
Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  difpofition,  dif- 
patched ambaffadors  to  the  fenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thcfe  ambaffadors,  however,  were  difmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  and  the  fiege  was  begun  with 
great  vigour.  Belifarius  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  and 
in  feren  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  40,000  of 
the  Goths.  About  this  time  he  received  a  fupply  of 
1600  archers  from  the  emperor;  and  thefe,  in  ieveral 
fuccefsful  fallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  fuccefTes,  now  be- 
came impatient  for  an  engagement  ;  and  at  laft,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  their  general, 
forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.  The 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  rafh  attempt.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their 
braveft  officers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common 
foldiers ;  after  which  they  contented  themfelves  with 
fallying  out  in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly  did 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfaaion  of  thus 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  moft  grievoufly 
afHifted  with  a  famine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  viz. 
30CO  Ifaurians,  800  Thracian  horfe,  and  1300  horfe 
of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme- 
diately  fallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man — The  Goths  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  bcino- 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  began  to  defpait 
of  becoming  maftcrs  of  the  city;  efpecially  as  the  fa- 
mine and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  AmbafiTadors 
were  therefore  difpatched  to  Behfarius  with  propofals 
of  peace  ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
ceffation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor.  The  > 
negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful;  and  the  fiege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour 
till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking.of  Rimini 
by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was' but  a  day's  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed,  that 
they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  R.ome,  after  it  had 
continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon 
their  rear  as  they  paffed  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and 
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cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  while  others, 
Itruck  with  a  panic,  threw  themfelves  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned. 

The  firft  enterprife  of  Vitiges,  after  raifing  the 
fiege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini  :  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic 
general,  named  Ura'ia,  was  immediately  difpatched  with 
»  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the 
raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini ;  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  fled 
jn  fuch  hafte,  that  the  t>reate{l  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  fo  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
might  have  eafily  cut  them  t  fT  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  feme  mifun- 
derftandings  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi- 
ventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
the  important  cily  of  Milan  was  fuifered  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  "who'mafTacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  flaves.  The  city 
was  alfo  totally  demolifhed  ;  and  this  difaftcr  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Jullinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of 
his  troops  to  Btlifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes ;  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Eclifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  aUiancc 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomtwhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards  ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
violably attached  to  the  Roman  intereft.  At  lad  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia  to 
make  war  upon  Juftinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general,  underftanding  his  defign,  pufhed  on 
the  war  in  the  moll  vigorous  manner  ;  whilr,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na- 
tions fiifSciently  weakened  by  their  mutual  holtilities, 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  fcize  upon  the  country 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful,  of  the.  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  psffc-d  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
150,000,  or,  as  feme  will  have  it,  200,000.  men,  and 
cjitcred  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilities  were  committed  by 
thtm  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
were  come  io  their  afTiftance  ;  and  therefore  took  care 
to  fupply  thtm  with  provifions.  Thus  they  crofs- 
cd  the  Po  without  oppofition  ;  and  having  fecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  of 
Goths  were,  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
friends,  admitted  thcra  without  hefitation.  But  they 
Nu  ercL  fcoo  coiiviaced  of  their  miilake  j  for  the  Franks 
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falling  unexpeAedly  upon  them,  drove  them  ©ut  of  the  l^- 
camp  with  great  flaughter,  and  feized  on  their  bag-  '""^ 
gage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  Gotiis  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined  ;  but  the  Franks  fall- 
ing unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confiderable  booty 
and  ftore  of  provifions  :  but  the  latter  being  foon 
confumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhauft- 
ed,  vaft  numbers  of  the  Franks  perifhed ;  fo  that 
Theodebert  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return.  In 
his  way  he  deftroyed  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places, 
and  arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  a 

In  the  meantime,  Belifarius  was  making  great  pro-Succei= 
grefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Fasfulse  Belifari 
after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  invefted  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy,  The.  place  was 
defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  his  metropolis  As  the  fiege,  however,  was 
pufhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
city  mull  at  lalt  fubmit ;  and  the  great  fucceffes  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  \o  the  neighbouring 
potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
aifill  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  Be- 
lifarius, being  informed  of  this  negociation,  f^nt  am- 
bafl^adors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  him  that  the  em- 
peror was  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rejedted 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  ambafTadors  to 
Conllantinople  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  magazine  of  corn,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  foon  flraitened  for  want  of 
provifions.  But,  notwithftanding  this  difafter,  -they 
ttill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
bafTadors from  Conttantinople,  who  brought  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpe6l  to  Rome,  fhould  remain  to  the 
Goths  ;  but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  fhould  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  of  the  Goths  fhould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  kirg.  To 
thefe  conditions,  however,  Belifarius  pofitively  refufed 
to  affent  ;  being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the, 
Vandals,  to  Conllantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  hearkr 
ening  to  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers  and  officers,, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs, 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  It, 
afterwards. 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro-. 
mans  ;  but  fearing  left  Jullinian  fhould  tranfplant- 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con-. 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furreivdering  to  Belifarius  himfelf^.. 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this  they, 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli-. 
farius  to  agree  to  the  terms  propofed  by  the  emperor ; 
3.;  whence 
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whence  they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  revolt,  and  made  prifoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 

and  make  hi'mfelf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however,  wlio  efcapcd  in  .heir  boats.    A  fimilar  fate  attended 

Belifarius  had  no  defign  ;  but  thought  proper  to  ac-  another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 

cept  of  the  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  furrender  of  pofe.    They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and. 


half- 


commended  the  refolution  of  his  people,  and  even  Upon  this  fecond  difaller,  the  Nc^apolitans,  dcfpairing 

wrote  to  Belifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him  of  further  relief,  iubrailted  to  Totila  ;  who  granted 

the  title  of  l-ing,  and  affuring  him  of  his  affiftance.  them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 

Hereupon  Belifarius  preffed  the  Goths  to  furrender  ;  humanity.    As  they  had  been  long  pinched  with  fa- 

whicb,  however,  they  flill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken  mine,  Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 

an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft, 

maintain  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  ail  their  rights  and  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 

[enna    privileges.    Upon  this  he  was  admitted  into  the  city,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  iupply  them  fparingly 

Led      where  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the  with  provifions,  but  increafmg  their  allowance  every 

rvitieesQothg  .  but  feized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured  day.    Being  thus  by  degrees  reitored  to  their  former 

the  perfon  of  the  king.    The  Roman  army,  when  it  ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  open,  and  gave 

entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfiderable.  that  every  one  full  liberty  to  ilay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 

the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear  he  thought  fit.    The  garrifon  he  treated  with  extraor- 

fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reviling  dinary  kindnefs.    They  were  firll  fupplied  witii  ftips 

them  as  cowards.  to  carry  them  to  Conilantinople  ;  but  the  king  having 

The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  taking  of  Raven-  difcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 

na,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  BeHfarius  was  foon  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garnfon  of  that  city  (which 

after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  they  knew  he  was  foon  to  befiege),  he  was  fo  far 

the  eaft.    The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that  he  from  punifhing  them  as  they  expe£tcd,  that  he  furnifh- 

fhould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the  ed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 

orders  of  the  emperor  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  chofe  ordered  a  body  of  Goths'  to  efcort  them  to  Rome  by 

one  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both  land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  their 

civil  and  military,  for  their  king.    He  revived  the  paffage  by  fea. 

drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro-  Totila  having  thus  become  mafter  of  Naples  and 

mans,  and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia  ;  but  moft  of  the  other  fortreffes  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
was  in  a  (hort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fcarcc  invefted  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjedts  began  to  think  of 
depofing  him,  and  raifing  Totila  to  the  throne;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre 


think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firit  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender:  but  finding  his 
perfuafions  ineffettual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted  ;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  refl 


vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  of  his  forces  againft  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the    Rome.    The  city  of  Tibur,   now  Tivoh,  about  18 

miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, together  with  cheir  bifliop,  were  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  llrong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm  ;  fo  that  Rome  was  in  a 

with 


year  542. 

The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to 
the  Romans,  who  now  loil  ground  every- where.  They 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona  ;  in  which 

they  mifcarried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif-  manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication 

puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor-  the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

tunity  of  taking  the  town  was  pail.    They  were  next  Juftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 

defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ;  the  confequencc  ed  by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 

of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  mafters  recalled  Belifarius  from  Pcrfia,  notwithttanding  the 

of  all  the  ftrong  places  in   l  ufcany.    From  thence  fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.     To  fave  Rome, 

marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced  however,  was  now  impoffible  even  for  Belifarius  him- 

the  ftrong  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  fiege  to  felf.    As  foon  as  he  arrived  In  Italy,  finding  hirnfelf 


Naples.  During  the  fiege  of  this  lad  place,  ftveral 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king's  army,  which 
took  Cumae,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  confiderable 
funis  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor's  ufe. 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  difheartened  by  their 
loffes,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  fhould  have 
paid  their  wa>i,es,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
derable fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Juftinian  to  the  re- 


unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befiejred, 
or  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatched 
letters  to  Juftinian,  informing  him,  that  being  defti- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  profecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, Totila  purfued  his  good  fortune  ;  took  the  cities 
of  Firmum,  Afculum,  Auximum.  Spoletura,  &c.  and 


lief  of  Naples  :  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of  at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  inveited  on  all 
this  defign,   manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a    fides.    As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  w^"'"  j^Qj^^t 
great  number  of  light  veffels ;  which,  faUing  unex-    Behfarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a^^^j^j  °' 
pededly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  funk'  every  fhip,  fally,  though  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  their 
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,  general*  th!nkin,cr  they  Hiould  fiirpnfe  the  Goths  ;  but 
they  were  themfelvea  taken  In  an  ambufcade,  and,  molt 
of  their  men  being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  elcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Btlifarius  made 
fcveral  attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :  but  all  of  them, 
lioweyer  well  concerted,  by  feme  accident  or  other 
pnwed  unfuccelsfu! ;  which  gave  him  fo  much  uneafi- 
iitfs,  that  he  fell  into  a  feverifh  difurdcr,  and  was  for 
fume  time  thought  to  be  in  dangtr  of  his  life.  The 
city  was  foon  reduced  to  great  11  raits  ;  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine enfucd  ;  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  confumcd 
every  thing  that  could  be  fuppol'eJ  to  give  them  nourifii- 
,  ment,  even  the  grafs  tliat|gre\v  near  the  walls,  vvere  obli- 
ged, it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.  Many 
put  an  end  to  their  Hvcs,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  intolerable  calamitie.i  they  fnlfered.  The  relt 
addrelTed  their  governor  BciTas  in  the  mod  patbu.  tlc 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  them  with  food  ;  or 
if  that  was  uot  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out  ot  the  town,  or  to  terminate  their  mi- 
feries  by  putting  ihem  to  death.  Belfas  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impoflible  ;  to  let  them 
go,  unfaft;  and  to  kill  them,  impious.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, he  luifered  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire,  to 
leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  m.oney;  but 
moft  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  At  laft,  the  befieged,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferies  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
to  prefs  their  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Totila.  This,  however,  he  ftill  refufed  ;  upon  which, 
four  of  the  Ifaurians  who  |?uarded  one  of  the  gates, 
16  went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to 
And  taken,  admit  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  joy;  and  fending  four  Goths  of  great 
ftrength  and  intrepidiiy  into  the  town  along  with 
ihem,  he  filently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night- 
time with  his  whole  army.  The  gates  were  opened  by 
the  Ifauri?ins,  as  they  had  promifed  ;  and  upon  the 
firft  alarm,  Beffas  with  moft.  of  the  foldiers  and  offi- 
cers fled  out  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  took 
fan£luary  in  the  churches  ;  and  only  60  of  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.  To- 
tila, however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city  :  which  they  did  for  feveral  days  together,, 
ilripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  their  houfes  but  naked  walls ;  by  which 
means  many  perfons  of  diftinftion  were  reduced  to  heg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  houfe  of  Beffas 
was  found  an  immenfc  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 
loufly  amaffed  during  the  fiege,.by  felling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  itorcd 
up  for  the  life  of  the  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mailer  of  Italy,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Juftinian  with  very  refpeftful  letters,  defiring 
to  live  on  the  lame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had 
done  with  his  predeceffor  Anaftahus ;  promifing  in  that 
cafe  to  refpeft  him  as  his  father,  and  to  affift  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  againlt  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re- 
jected his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  f vvord,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  lUyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
farius,  who  had  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.  Upon  this  Totila  refolved  to  deftroy  the  city  ; 
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and  had  a(9:ually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  tlie 
wall,  when  he  received  a  ktter  from  Belifariug,  dif- 
fuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  feriouHy 
coniidered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  refobtion  with  regard  to  the  deitruCiioa  of  the 
city;  but  lent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  I.uca- 
nia,  without  leaving  a  fingie  perfon  in  the  inetropolis, 
Belifarius  hearing  ofthis,  inr.nedi.-itfly  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repcople  r.iid  repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  diicli  which  had  been  iiiied  by  i'otila,  but 
was  for  the  prcL^nt  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  iir 
the  walls  with  ilones  loofely  heaped  upon  one  another; 
and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  apain  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  v  iken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifuKis,  fo  that  chey 
were  now  in  no  danger  of  hifk!  ing  by  fa-nine  ;  and  the 
affaalts  of  the  eneiny  were  vigoroufly  repelled,  not- 
witiifianding-  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortiiicatioas,  fa 
that  Totila  at  lall  abandoricd  the  enterprife. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  ad  van  -  Beli£ 
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tages  over  the  Romans  in  tiie  Eaii,  fo  that  there  was  a  recallL... 
nec^ffity  for  recalling  Belifariiis  a  fecond  time.  He  was 
no  foonei  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  tflorts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever;  and  at  the  fame  thue  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  deitruftive  war,  feizcd 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  ;  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement: 
of  6000  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mailer  of  that  inctro- 
polis.  Having  clofciy  invefted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  fiiort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine  :  but  a- 
gainft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  caufina- 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls  ;  fo  that  he  couldspro- 
bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city, 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  vA\o  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  efta* 
bliOied  in  Italy  ;  and  "J'otila,  immediately  on  his  be- 
coming mailer  -of  Rome,  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
Judinian,  offering  to  afiiil  him  as  a  faithful  ally  a- 
gainft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al- 
low him  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Italy.  But  Jullinian 
was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambaffadors  into  his 
prefence  ;  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmott  vigour',  and  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
tter not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  poffef- 
fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo/  This  he  fully  accom-  NarfeUea 
plifhed  ;  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined  in  '"^^  ''a'/- 
the  command  with  Behfarius,  was  appointed  gentral, 
with  abfolutc  and  uncontrouled  authority.  But  while 
this  general  was  makiag  the  neceffary  preparations  foe 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  having  laid  it  wjfte,- 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialus,taklng ma- 
ny Ihips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden  ' 
with,  provifioni  far  the  array  of  Narfes.  Afterthef; 
fdcceffes  they  laid  fiege  to  Anccna  in  Dalmatia.  Being 
defeated,  however,  both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila  once 
more  fent  ambaffadors  toConilantinopie,  offetingto  yield 

fciiciiy 
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Sicily  and  ell  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  neccfTdrily  expoCed  for  a  morn«nt,  a  dart  ftruck  Wm  Ln 
Italy,  and  to  afftft  the  Romans  m  a  faithful  ally  in  all   that  moment  with  fuch  foi^ie,  that  he  inimediately  fell 
but  Juftinian,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths 


'ho  re- 
alls  I'o.ila 
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Italy 

their  wars 

out  of  Italy,  wculd  not  even  fufTer  the  ambafTadurs  to 
appear  in  his  prefeoce. 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be- 
gan to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  inske  great. preparations 
by  fea  and  land.  He  foon  reduced  the  illands  of 
Gorfica  and  Sardinia  ;  but  this  was  the  hdl  of  his  fuc- 
cefles.  JSIarfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army,  and  an  immenfe  treafiire  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  ihe  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of 
the  bad  fucctfb  of  Btlifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.  He 
iiiimtdiatfcly  took  the  road  to  Rome  ;  while  Totila  af- 
feiTibkd  all  his  fojces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy  by  a  gentitl  cnga^eaK-nt.  The  battle  proved 
vt;y  ubilii,ale  ;  but  at  lait  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 
'put  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among 
•the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diiordtr,  that  they  could  never  afterwarrls  rally.  N^r- 
fts,  obfevviag  their  confuiion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
jDhke  a  laft  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withftnad,  betook  themftlves  to-^iight,  with  the  lot's  of 
6cco  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  hading  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  Sed  with" only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  ;  but  was  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
for  fome  time  longer  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt 
in  order  to  get  his  wound  dreffed,  foon  after  which  he 
expired. 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fplrit  of 
the  Goths.  They  ciiofe  for  their  kiHg  one  Teia,  de- 
fervedly  cfteemed  one  of  the  mo(k  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  fcvtral  occafions  diilinguiflied 
himfelf  in  anioft  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
txperience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  infufficient  to 
flop  the  progrei's  of  the  Romans.  Narfts  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfelf,  before  the  Goths  could  aiTemble  their  forces. 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  inveft  Cumoe  ; 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  trcafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,,  if  Proco^jius  is  to  be  credit- 
ed, proved  oae  of  the  moll  bloody  that  ever  \vas 
fought.  The  Roman  army  coufiited  of  vaft  multi- 
tudes brought  from  different  nations  :  the  Goths  were 
few  in  comparifon  ;  but,  animated  by  defpair,  and 
knowing  that  all  was  at  ftake,  they  fought  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  fir  ft 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  example  ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
du<£l  as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difcovering  him,  and  know- 
ing that  his  death  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  directed  their  whole 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  with  fpears,  and 
others  difcliarging  againft  him  (bowers  of- darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in- 
trepidity, received  the  miffivc  weapons  on  his  ftiield, 
and  killed  a  gieat  number  of  the  enemy  with  In's  own 
hand.  When  his  fliield  wnas  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 
l)e  could  not  eafily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another. 
Thus  he  (liifted  his  Shield  three  times;  but  as  he  at- 
tempted to  change  it  another  time,  his  bread  being 
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down  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  ftood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  killed.    The  Romans,  feeing  him  fall, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the  fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubling  but  they  would  be  immediately 
diflieartened  and  retire.     In  this,  however,  they  were 
difaj)pointed.    The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  ei>d  to  the  engagement. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night  :  but  on  the 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come sn  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
feut  deputies  to  _Narfes,  offering  to  lay  down  their 
arras,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  1- 
taly  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates  and  poffeflions 
without  moieftation,  a.s  fuhjeds  of  the  empire  ;  and 
thofe  Who  were  wtliing.  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
fered  to  carry  with  them  al!  their  goods  and  effeills. 
1  o  thefe  terms  Narfes  readily  affentcd  ;  and  thus  the  The  end  oF 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  deltroyed,  the  t'^e  empire 
country  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eafttrn         q^'^j^*  ia 
man  empire.  Icaly<. 

In  this  conqueft  Narfes  had  been  allifted,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclulron  of  the  war,  they  were  dif- 
miffed  with  rich  prefeats.  and  the  nation  for  fome  time 
continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  meaa 
time  juftinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperoV  Juftin 
I  L  and  to  the  emprcfs  Sophia,  of  afpiriug  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  country.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled, 
and  Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.  As  Nirfes  was  au  ' 
eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  his 
empl.iyment  at  Coaftantinople  (liould  be  to  diftributc 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this 
farcafm,  replied,  that  he  (hould  begin  fuch  a  web  as 
fhe  ftiould  never  be  able  to  finiih  ; 

patched  meffengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  .Lorn- vites  the 
bards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.    Along  with  the  mef- Lombards* 
fengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  heft  fruits  the  country  af- 
forded, in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma- 
iler of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Albbinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  ■country  with  which  his  fubjefts  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 
the  neceffiiry  preparations  fv)r  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April  568,  he  fet  out  v/ith  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Iftria  ;  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflands 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  ilay  :  moft 
of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fects ;  and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch  Paulinus, 
who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  facred  utenfils  of 
the  churches.  From  ylquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to  ■ 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  niafter  with- 
out oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the'  winter;  during 
which  time  he  erected  Friuh  into  a -dukedom,  which' 
2'  has  • 
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hag  continued  ever  fince.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Sclce,  Vicenza, 
VeT-ona,  and  Trent ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
ftrong  garrifon  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  diillnguifhed  by  the  title  of  duke  : 
but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
tliought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al- 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re- 
duce them,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garri- 
foned,  or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way. 
In  570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrihed  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  fuch  of  their  efFefls  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fltd  Into  the  moft  mountainous  and  inacceffible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 
Itft  almoft  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe  ; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  poflefled  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poffeffion 
■of  the  whole.  Albolnus  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  iEmilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himfelf  to  legiflation  and  the  civilifation  of  his 
fubjefts.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  in 
this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife  ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 
his  ftead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, and  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome ;  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
after  a  ftiort  reign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  againtt  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern- 

ed  only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du-   .....  lettied  every  thinff  in  a 

ring  this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  ,n  their    ftate  of  tranquillity,  his  unbounded  ambition  ofomn- 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelvcs  mafters    ted  him  to  engage  in  rebellion  againft  his  fall  er  • 
of  feveral  cities  :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom,    whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner  •  thoucrl-  Jn'th^ 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfift,  they  refolved  once    f""^  hf>  «,5ic  r.-i — .    ^ '      .  5"  '" 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  objedl  of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  ;  and 
this  proved  at  laft  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles 
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of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  Tufcany,  Bologna,  the 
dukedoms  of  Fn'uH,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ;  the  laft  ""^^^ 
of  which  contained  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in. 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  .produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  diff"erent  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Se- 
veral revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  hfe  of  Char- 
lemagne himfelf ;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  crufh  :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  objea  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  Bnd  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  a- 
mong  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life- 
time, except  Louis,  whom  he  aflbciated  with  himfelf 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions 
after  hjs  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou- 
bles  with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed  ;  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of'thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  It  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  Hiort  llcetch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  failsfaaion  on  this 
perplexed  fubjeft. 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  de-  ^■J'^ 
dared  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber- the  d7i 
naid  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  L9uis.  Though  thisanc«  in 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king,  yet  he  was  only  ac-  '^^X  ^'^^ 
counted  a  vaffal  of  the  emperor.  .His  ambition,  how-^u 
ever    foon  prompte^  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle  ;  malt 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.    As  the  difturbances  ftlll  continued,  and  the 
nobles  of  Lombardy  were  yet  very  refraaor'y,  Lo- 
thaire   eldeft  fon  to  the  emper,r,  was  in  the  year 
823  fent  into  Italy;   of  which  country  he  was  fir  ft 
crowned  king  at_  Rome,  and  aftewards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,  during  h^  father's  hfetime.    But  though  his 
abihties  were  fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thln^  in  a 
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the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  n°  27. 
As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poflefTed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  pofleffion  of  Charlemagne  :  neither,  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  fingle  ftate.  Some  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  were  ftill  poffeffed  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  Hberal  grants  of  Pe- 
pin and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  invefted 
him  with  a  confiderable  ftiare  of  temporal  power.  The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  vaflalage  from  France  ;  but  this  the  popes  them 
felvts  always  ftiffly  denied.  The  undifputed  territory 
of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reftri£led  to 
Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 


end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  a/Ic  pardon  for  his 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  paffing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftme  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bifhopa 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempt- 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran- 
qudhty,  that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
lee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  king  lorn  of  Lombardy;  nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments  till  cxprefsly  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almolt  loft  all  his  domin-ons,  in  a  war  with  his  brothers 
alter  the  death  ot  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon,  a'fo 
called  Louts,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leavmg  to  Louis  the  title  ot  emteror  as  well 
as  king  of  Italy,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
him. 

The 
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The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoratlon 
of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in  I- 
taly.  This  he  fully  accorapliiTied,  and  obliged  the  in- 
fidels to  retire  into  Africa  ;  but  in  875  he  died  with- 
out naming  any  fuccelfor.  After  his  death,  forae  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
reprefented  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
fucceiTor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  T- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  ftick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  pofiible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em- 
peror and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own- 
ing the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  confpiracy  among  the  difcontenced  nobles  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curfions,  threatened  the  ecclefialtical  territories  with 
the  ucmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor's 
afliftance  with  thegreateftearneftnefs ;  but thelatter  died 
before  any  thing  effeftual  could  be  done  :  af  ter  which, 
being  diftreffed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  flates  of  Lombardy  affumed  an  inde- 
pendence, which  they  have  ever  fincc  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  recondufted  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fon-in-law  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intered 
infufEcient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  foi-mer  fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notwithftanding  this  reconciliation,  the  flate  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever;  the  great  men  renoun- 
cing the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own  territorits.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  moft  terrible  ravages ;  till  at  lail  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  diffen- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmifTion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly 
in  885  they  went  to  pope  Adrian  ;  and  requefting  him 
to  join  them  in  afferting  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz. 
That  the  popes,  after  their  elcAion,  might  be  confe- 
crated  w^ithout  waiting  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or 
his  ambaffadors  ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died 
without  fons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  fhould  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  produ6tive  of  the  worft  confe- 
^uences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  his  right  ;  and  the  diffentlons  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
evfcx.  The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen,  Be- 


rengarius  duke  of  Friull,  and  Guido  or  VIdo  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  the  former  fhould  feize  on  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppofition  ;. 
but  Vido  was  difappolnted,  the  French  having  al- 
ready chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arras 
againll  Berengarius.  Vido  proved  vlftorlous  in  an 
engagement,  and  drove  his  rival  Into  Germany  ;  where 
he  fought  the  afliftance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuc- 
.  ceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Ha- 
ving thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em- 
ployed his  time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  Hate, 
and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope, 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  fanttified  his  ufurpation 
and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tran- 
quillity, however,  was  of  fliort  duration.  Arnolphua. 
fent  an  army  into  Italy ;  the  Saracens  from  Spain  ra* 
vaged  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  getting 
pofltlfion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the  neighbouring; 
parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  continual  incur- 
fions  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  befiet!,ed 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  emperor,  fo  that. 
Vido  found  his  empire  very  confiderably  circumfcribed. 
in  i|s  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  dlfti-clTed  by  fo  many  enemies,  aiTo- 
ciated  his  fjn  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government,, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  tp  their  own  coun- 
try. In  893,  however,  thty  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarius  In  pofleflion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drove 
out  Berengarius:  but  having  joined  a  fadtion,  head- 
ed by  one  Sergius,  ag.ainft  pope  FormofuF,  the  latter 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnojphus  ;  who  there- 
upon entered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged  and 
took  Rome,  maffacring  the  f^itSlion  01  Sergius  with  thq 
moit  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  pope,  began  to,  form  fchemes  of  Itrength-" 
ening  himfelf  in  his  new  acquifitions  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarius;  but  the  latter  having  timely 
notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona  ;  and  the  Ita- 
lians were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of 
Arnolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
His  departure  occafioned  the  grealefl  confufion  at 
Rome.  Formofus  died  foon  after  ;  and  the  fucceffors  to- 
the  papal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited 
thegreareftdillurbances.  The  body  ofFormofiis  wasdug. 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope  ;  after  which < 
that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  P'ormofus's  body  buried- 
again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.   Atlafl  the 
coronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergi- 
an  fadtion  entirely  demollfhed,  and  the  above  mentioned;, 
decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now  deter- 
mined that  the  elected  popes  fhould  not  be  confecrated; 
but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambaffadors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king-- 
dom  in  quiet  ;  but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account 
of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began', 
again  to  think  of  Berengarius.    In  the  mean  time, 
however,  another  fadlion  offered  the  crown  to  Louis- 
king  of  Arka.    This  new  competitor  entered  Italy/ 
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with  an  army  in  899  ;  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius 
to  renounce  his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that 
he  would  never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he 
fliould  be  invited  to  be  crowned  emperor. — This  oath, 
however,  was  foon  forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted 
of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Pavia  in  901.  The  following  year  he  forced  Be- 
rengarius to  fly  into  Bavaria  ;  but  having  unadvifedly 
diftanded  his  army,  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely 
feated  on  the  throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every 
opportunity,  furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out 
his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  '  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy 
without  a  rival  ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years 
afterwards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjefts, 
who  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  civil  difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with- 
out troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance 
of  Pavia.  Berengarius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multi- 
tude, that  the  Hungarians  retired  without  venturing 
an  engagement.  A  great  many  of  their  men  were  loft 
in  paffing  a  river  ;  upon  which  they  Cent  deputies  to 
Berengarius,  oiTering  to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe  conditions  were  im- 
prudently denied  ;  upon  which  the  Hungarians  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  llaughter.  After  this  they 
over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the  towns 
of  Trcvifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying  every  where  into  fortified  places. 
This  devaftation  they  contlcued  for  two  years  ;  nor 
could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying  them 
a  large  fum  of  money  :  which,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controuL 
Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in- 
vaded Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to 
feme  forts  which  had  been  eredled  in  the  time  of  the 
firft  iripption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however, 
John,  prefljyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa- 
pal dignity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Alderbert 
count  of  Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the 
Saracens.  While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moft.  pro- 
per methods  of  effe^fting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  received  an  injury  from,  his  countrymen,  fled  to 
Home,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their 
invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall 
body  of  men.  His  propofals  being  accepted,  60 
young  men  were  cholen,  all  well  armed  ;  who  being 
condufted  by  the  Saracen  into  by-paths,  attacked  the 
infidels  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and 
feveral  times  defeated  great  paities  of  them.  Thefe 
loffes  affefting  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was 
concluded  amongft  all  their  cities ;  and  having  forti- 
fied a  town  on  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ;  which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus  prince  of  Bene- 


vento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  ambaflTa-  Itn 
dors  to  Conllantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him 
to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.  The  Saracens,  un- 
able to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into 
the  woods ;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  ic  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
gave  great  aififtance  ;  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.    This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles ;  confpiracies  were 
repeatedly  formed  againft  him;  in  922,  Rodolphus 
king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy  ; 
and  in  924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufly  affaffmated 
at  Verona  ;  of  which  difturbances  the  Plungarians 
taking  the  advaatage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua, 
Brefcia,  and  Bergam.o.    Marching  afterwards  to  Pa-  .37 
via,  they  invefted  it  clofely  on  all  fides;  and  about  the ^^^.^^ 
middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage:  of  the  wind,  burnt 
they  fet  fire  to  the  houfcs  next  the  walls,  and  during  the  Hi 
the  confufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  pof- 
felTion  of  the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greateft  barbarity.    Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  they  next  proceeded  to  Placenza,  where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  tOxPan- 
nonia  laden  with  booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu- 
fion. A  fadtion  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
vour of  Hugh  count  of  Arlee.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Ita- 
lians, however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  firft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and 
then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace  ;  at  the  fame  time 
choofing  a  conful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 
to  affert  their  ancient  liberty..  One'faftion,  in  the 
mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 
other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Sataccns 
took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inadive.  Ha- 
ving colle&ed  an  army,  he  marched  direftly  againft 
Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  deli- 
vered him  from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  en- 
tering into  an  aUiance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daugh- 
ter Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh's  fon. 
Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  marched  againft  the  Romans;  but  with  them  he 
alfo  tame  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofcn 
conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infefted  by 
the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depopulated  by  a  plague.  Endlefs  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf ;  and  at  lali,  in  94.7,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 
rius, grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name  ;  foon 
after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 
monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  poffeffed  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  affame  the  title  of  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  moleftation  into  Germany  :  the  latter  made  a 
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furious  irruption  ;  and  Berengaritis  being  unable  to 
oppofe  them,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  their  de- 
parture by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum,  agreed- upon, 
however,  Berengarius  is  faid  to  have  been  more  op- 
-preflive  than  even  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  Every 
individual,  without  diftinftion  of  age  or  fex,  was 
obliged  to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting 
even  the  poor.  The  churches  were  likewife  robbed ; 
by  which  means  the  king  raifed  an  i^nmenfe  fum  of 
money,  lobulhelsof  which  he  gave  to  the  Hunga- 
rians, but  kept  the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
pofTefTion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This-  propofal  was  rejedted  ;  upon  which  Be- 
rengarius befieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  fh^ 
made  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confeffor. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  fhe.  concealed 
herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of  food,  {he  applied 
for  protection  to  Adelard  bifhop  of  Reggio.  By  him 
(he  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
flrong  caflle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
(he  was  quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius  ;  upon  which 
mefl'engers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted, 
and  married  Adelaide;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to 
xetain  the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condi- 
tion of  his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of 
Germany.  He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Friuli  and  marquifate  of  Verona,  whiclr  he 
gave  to  Heniy  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not 
only  opprefTed  his  fubjedls  in  a  mofl,  tyrannical  manner, 
but  revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  laft  pro- 
cured his  ruin:  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the 
archbifliop  of  Milan  ;  and  the  year  following  was  crown- 
ed emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  kilTed  his 
feet  with  great  humility  :  after  whi^h  they  both  went 
to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a 
folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  give  no  affiflance  to  Berengarius  or  A* 
delbert  his  enemies  ;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  reflore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  be- 
Itowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  that  the  eleftion  of  popes  fhould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  ;  that  the  elected  pope  fhould 
not  be  con  ft  crated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor's  commiffaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  emperors;  that  thefe  commiffaries  flioulcj  conltantly 
rtfide  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how 
juflice  was  adminiflered  by  the  judges;  and  in  cafe  of 
any  complaints,  the  comroifraries  fhould  lay  them  be- 
fore the  pope  ;  but  if  he  negleded  to  intimate  them, 
the  imperial  commifTaries  might  then  do  what  they 
plea  fed. 

Thus  we  Le  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
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allow  the  pope*s  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly  Italy, 
aifumed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf ;  and 
thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  relifhcd  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor\. 
The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope 
(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  juft  be- 
fore fworn  with  fo  much  folemnity ;  and  entered  firffc 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to 
expel  the  Germans,  and  then  folieited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon  punifhed 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
affembled  a  council  of  bifhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 
The  bifhops  replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  fhow  himfelf.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes ;  upon  which 
the  bifliops  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in  a  flable,  ca- 
ftrating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the  devil's  health,  &c, 
As  the  pope  llill  refufed  to  appear  in  order  to  juflify  He  depofej 
himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  formally  depofed  ;  *he  pope* 
and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  a  layman,  elefted 
in  his  Head. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
granted  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho 
and  his  fucceffors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the 
popes  and  invefling  archbifhops  and  bifhops ;  and 
that  none  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bifhop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Itahans  flill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  wife  and  aftive  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his 
decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty  :  but  John 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career  ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
rellored,  being  furprifed  in  bed  with  a  Roman  lady, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  devil  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  thofe  times),  of  which  he  died 
eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon, 
named  BenedicI,  was  eiefted  by  the  Romans,  but  de- 
pofed by  Otho,  and  banifhed  to  Hamburgh. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when  The  Ita- 
his  fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  fent  for  Adelbert,  vvho '»*ns  revolt; 
had  fled  to  Corfica.    But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con-  ^i"® 
tinned  quiet  for  about  a  year;  after  which  they  re-  * 
volted  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.    Otho,  how- 
ever, provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  loon  re- 
turned, and  punifhed  the  rebels  with  great  feverity  ; 
after  which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  feveral  privileges 
to  the  Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  then  only 
13  years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor.  ' 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatched  an  am-  ^ 
bafTador  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conflantinople, 
demanding  his  llep-daughter  Theophania  in  marriage 
for  the  young  emperor ;  but  upon  this  aUiance  being 
rejeded,  and  tjiat  not  without  circumftances  of  the 
mofl  atrocious  perfidy,  Otho  inftantly  invaded  the 
countries  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Greek  army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Nicephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne 
ijfurped  by  John  Zimifces,  Otho.  immediately  entered 
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into  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained 
Theophania  for  his  fon.  She  was  crowned  with  great 
folemnity  on  the  8th  of  April  969  :  at  the  fanie  time 
it  is  pretended  by  feme  authors,  that  the  Greeks  re- 
nounced their  rights  to  Calabria  and  Apulia  ;  though 
this  is  denied  by  others.  After  the  celebration  of  this 
marriage,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againft 
the  Saracens,  who  ftill  refided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps; 
but  being  informed  of  the  death  of  feveral  nobles  ii\ 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  thither,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973. 

At  the  time  of  Otho's  death  Italy  was  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of 
Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom 
of  Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the 
marquifates  of  Acona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by 
the  Greeks ;  but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately 
fubjeft  to,  or  held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  con- 
ferred Benevento  (including  the  ancient  Samnium) 
on  the  duke,  of  that  name,  Campania  and  Lucania 
he  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno. 
Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate, 
the  dukedom  ot  Spoleto,  with  Tufcany,  and  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ;  and  re- 
tained the  red  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom. 
Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 
He  appointed  feveral  hereditary  marquifates  and  coun- 
ties, but  referved  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  jurifdiition 
in  their  territories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted 
in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cuftomary 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  governed 
by  the  commiffaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  emperor;  but 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  confuls, 
afterwards  called  potc/Iales,  chofen  annually r  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before  the  bi- 
fhop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor's  commiflTary.  The 
tribute  exafted  was  called  foderum,  parata,  et  manjtona- 
ticum.  By  the  foderum  ■wB.i  meant  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  which  the  cities  were  obHged  to  furnifh  to  the 
king  when  marching  with  an  army  or  making  a 
progrefs  through  the  country  ;  though  the  value  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  underllood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair;  and  the  manfiona- 
iicum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
eamp.  Under  pretence  of  this  latl  article  the  inhabi 
tants  were  fometimes  ftripped  of  all  they  poflefled 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re- 
gulating what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed 
honours  and  polTeffions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  of  duie, 
marquis,  count,  captam,  valvafor,  and  valvajin ;  the 
poffeflions  were,  befides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fifh-ponds,  mills,  falt-pits, 
the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
ftich  like.  The  dukes,  raarquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun- 
ties, from  the  king  in  fiefs  ;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king»  duke,  marquis,  or  count ;  the  valvafora 
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were  fubordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafins  to 
them.  ^— — V— 

Nofooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  QreaM' 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reflraint,  turbanie 
the  nobles  declared  war  againft  each  other:  fame  cl- hapjicn  t 
ties  revolted,  and  chofe  to  themfelves  confuls;  while  the ^'^^ '^'^ -'^ 
dominions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  v/ho*^''^° '' 
confirmed  their  power  by  erefting  citadels.  Rome 
efpccially  was  haralTed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  feditious  praftices  of  one  Cincius,  who  prefled 
his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  ancient  republic.  As 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  interefts  of  the  em- 
peror, Cincius  caufed  him  to  be  flrangled  by  one 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  ;  who  was  foon  after  re- 
warded with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Bonifacd  VIL    Another  Pope  was  chofen  by 
the  faftlon  of  the  count  of  Tufcany ;  who  being-  ap- 
proved by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.    DIfturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu- 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
war  againft  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria; 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  formidable 
army  ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed 
his  fon  Otho  III,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  In 
the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this 
emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable,  and  muft  give  us  a 
ft  range  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time. 
He  made  a  law.  That  no  Itahan  (hould  be  believed 
upon  his  oath  ;  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could 
not  be  decided  otherwife  than  by  vvitnefFes,  the  parties 
fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age;  and  during  his  minority  the  difturbances  in 
Italy  revived.  Cincius,  called  alfo  Crefcentius,  re- 
newed his  fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofing  his  fchemes,  was  driven 
out  of  the  city  ;  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afliftance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex- 
pelled Gregory  V.  the  fuccefTor  of  John  XV.;  ralfing 
to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 
name  of  John  XV J.  Ocho,  enraged  at  this  infult,  44 
returned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  99S,  be-  J^^^p'^i, 
fieged  and  took  it  by  aflault ;  after  which  he  caufed  Ocho  iU 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  caftle  of  St  An- 
gela, after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut 
off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmall-pox  ; 
or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punifh  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  Imperial  throne  by  Hen- 
ry duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouln 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  affuracd  the  title  of  King 
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of  Italy.  Him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
was  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005  ; 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedict  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperer  en- 
tered the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing queftion:  "  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fucceffors  in  every  thing  ?"  To  which,  though 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
cefibrs,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  ftill,  how- 
ever, referving  for  himfelf  the  fovereignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  commiiiaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fubjedls, 
and  reduced  the  greatelt  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbilhop  of  MilSn  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  "William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi- 
(hop  without  molellation.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza  in  1026  ;  and  the  next  year  he  recei- 
ved the  imperial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.  in  pre- 
fence of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den- 
maik,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur- 
gundy. His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
ceflbrs.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled, 
the  malecontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  rellored  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and 
died  in  1039. 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  dif- 
turbances  were  prodigioufly  augmented.    Pope  Syl- 
afeindff vefter  II.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict;   who  in  his 
nr}  111.  turn  was  expelled  by  John  bifliop  of  Sabinum,  who 
,  affunied  the  title  of  Sylvejler  HI.     I  hree  months  af- 

ter Benediift  was  reftored,  and  excommunicated  his  ri- 
vals ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  (hort  time  he  reclaimed  it ;  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  them  made  themfelves  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  lall  a  prieft  called  Gratian  put  an  end 
to  this  fingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy  ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice  to  the  chnrch,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VL  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
eleftion,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  depofed  Gre- 
gory, as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony  ;  and  filled  the 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Heidiger,  bilhop 
of  Bamberg,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Clemeni  II. 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
having  fworn  never  to  elect  a  pope  without  the  appro- 
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bation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to  '^^^y- 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus,  ^— -v~~' 
and  other  Norman  adventurers ;   who  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  had  made  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.    Henry  entered  He  invefls 
into  treaty  with  them  ;  and  not  only  folemnly  invefted  the  Nor- 
thern with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  by  "^"^ 
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conquelt,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excommuni- jQ^jjg.ij, 

catc  the  Bencventines,  who  had  refufed  to  open  their  Apuha  and 
gates  to  him,  and  bellowed  that  city  and  its  depend-  Calabria, 
ences,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro- 
vided they  took  poffeffion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em- 
peror was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftohc  fee  by  Damafus  II. ; 
who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi- 
nated Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor's  relation,  immediately 
affumed  the  pontificals ;  but  being  a  modell  and  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  name  Hildebrand,  after^ 
wards  the  famous  Gregory  Vlt.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.  "  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde- 
brand)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope."  He  accom- 
panied Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fectetly  retarded  his  elec- 
tion, that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wiOi : 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him- 
felf indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa- 
voured him  with  his  particular  friendfhip  and  confi- 
dence; and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enter- 
prifing  monk,  of  obfcure  birth,  but  boundlefs  ambi- 
tion, who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Leo  foon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
ror at  Worms,  to  crave  affitlance  againft  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubjefts  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
furnifhed  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  again ll  the  Normans,  after  having  excom- 
municated them,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bifhops  and  other  ecclefiallics,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed.  Leo  himfelf  was  led  captive  to 
Benevento,  which  the  Normans  were  now  mailers  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ;  and  the  apollo- 
lic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  poffeffion  of  Benevento,  by- 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  rellored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpedl  by  the  conque- 
rors, that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fan6lion  to  the  imperial  inveftiture  for 
the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe ;  and  the  emperor 
about  the  fame  time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards  fjg^^yjy^ 
the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro-  declared 
mans,  a  title  Hill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of  l^^'ng  of  the 
the  empire.  Gebehard,  a  German  bifliop,  was  eleft-  ^0"^^"^. 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Fidor  II.  and  confirmed 
by  ihe  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  em- 
peror in  perfon  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  difdained 
B  b  2  to 
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Italy,  to  confult  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  HUdebrand  would  narch  whatever, 
not  have  found  this  taflc  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who  prefled 
him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furnifh  him  annually  with  a  certain  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finlfhed  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpeft  the  conduft  of  his  fifter  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
without  the  emperor's  confent  ;  and  contrafted  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God- 
frey duke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo's  fon  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juRly  alarm- 
ed Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  dilTolve  it,  by 
carrying  his  fifter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
16th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
ded an  aUiance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri- 
bute of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjeftion  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  pofleflion  of  the 
ifland  of  Corlica  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  ingrofled  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  any  refpedl  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. 

Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father's 
death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them 
by  his  minority,  to  fhake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con- 
tefts  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand's,  was  elc&ed  ;  who,  among  others,  pafTed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  cardinals  only  fhould  eleft  the  pope  ;  and  that 
the  eleftion  ftiould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  *'  faving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king ;  and 
who,  if  It  pleafe  God,  fhall  be  one  day  emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  him."  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Norman  princes  above  mentioned ;  who,  though 
they  had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  poffeflions  from  the 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  pope's  claim  of  foverelgnty  over  the 
kingdom  cf  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  In 
Italy  greatly  dlmlnilhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro- 
portionally exalted  ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.    For  having  afi"umed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22 
His  conteft  y^^''^  of  age,  he  was  fummoned  by  Alexander  II  to 
with  the    appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account 
emperor,    of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha- 
ving expofed  the  inveftiture  of  bifhops  to  fale  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubjefts 
to  rebel  againft  him.    The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany :  but 
foon  after,  HUdebrand  above  mentioned  being  elefted 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
openly  alTumed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo- 
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He  began  with  excommunicating 
eveify  ecclefiaftic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  fliould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  In- 
flead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmltted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope  :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
defcended  to  take  him  Into  favour,  after  having  feverely 
reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life  ;  of  which  the  em» 
peror  now  confeffed  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow- 
ing accident.  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  fled  to  Henry  for 
proteftion,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed 
againft  this  aft  of  fubmlffion  ;  and  fald  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  "  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  Indignation  of  the  holy  fee.  If 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  yoyr  domi- 
nions of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor."  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  negleft  ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  inveftitures.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no- 
minating bifhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  In- 
veftiture by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  cemmon  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
cefFors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  in- 
treat  their  affiftance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fanftion, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  feiat 
two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  ftlU  continued  to  beftow  In- 
veftitures, notwithftanding  the  apoftohc  decree  to  the 
contrary ;  adding,  that  if  he  fhould  fail  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  church,  he  muft  expedf  to  be  excommu- 
nicated and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meffage  from  one  whom  he  confideted  as  his  vafTal, 
Henry  dlfmlffed  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1 706  convoked  an  afTembly  of  all  the  princes 
and  dignified  ecclefiaftlcs  at  Worms  ;  where,  after  ma-  xhe 
ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha-  ror 
ving  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  Indlred  means, 
Infefted  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel- 
ties and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
relgn  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predecelTors^ 
ought  to  diveft  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
ther in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  this  determina- 
tion, Henry  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Rome,  with  a  for- 
ma! deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo- 
ked a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  1 10  bifhops,  wha 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  dllTolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  ft:ates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  then\  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  immedi- 
ately fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  adhe-  p^^^ 
rents.  "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our  em 
autlwrlty  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy :  I  releafe  all  Chriftlans  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  ftridlly  forbid  all  per- 
fons  from  ferving  Qr  attending  him  asking !"  The  cir- 
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cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  depofuion.  He  there  re- 
peats feveral  times,  that  "  bifhops  are  fuperior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !"  expreflions  alike  artful  and 
prefumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  ftandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  fol- 
low the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bifhops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  flame  of  civil  war 
ftill  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was 
fufficient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry's 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  agalnft  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malecontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovereign's  bounty :  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  aflitled  in  depofing  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope  ;  and 
his  holinefs  was  follclted  to  come  to  Augfburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
pafTmg  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domeftics,  to  aflc  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
prefTor ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennlne 
mountains,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  tlje  countefs  or 
duchefs  Matilda  above  mentioned.  At  the  gates  of 
obliged  ^Yiis  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble 
'^™'^*  penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  without  the  outer 
court  ;  where,  being  ftripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap- 
ped in  fack  cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare- footed  and  fading,  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs  ; 
who  all  that  time  was  fhut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  diredlor  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach- 
ment to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  fhe  made  over  all  her  eflates  to  the  apo- 
ftolic  fee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  pofTefTed  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Placentia,  Fcrrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almofl  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
from  Vlterbo  to  Orvleto  ;  together  with  part  of  Um- 
brla,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him- 
felf at  the  pontiff's  feet  ;  who  condefcended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fiibmit  to  his  folemn  de- 
cifjon  at  Augfburg  :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  hinqfelf  (not  altoge- 
ther without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  mafter  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  "  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings." 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dlf- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abjeft  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in- 
dignation at  Gregory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper ;  and  by  a  change  of  foitune,  hitherto  unknown 
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to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.    AH  Lonibardy 
took  up  arms  agalnft  the  pope,  while  he  was  raifing  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.    Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elefted  in  Germany ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no- 
thing undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  elefk  another 
pope.    The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  Rodolph 
who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  ;  and  Gregory,  chofen  em. 
hefitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  the  fu-Pf'^°'' 
preme  judge  of  kings.    He  had  depofed  Henry,  but  ^ 
flill  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince:  he 
therefore  afFedled  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
confecrated  without  his  order ;  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  fhould  be  moft  fubmlf- 
five  to  the  holy  fee, 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im- 
mediately for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmlffion,  thundered  oat  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication agalnft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  eledion  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equally 
haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved  : 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 
This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enthufiaftic  anathema  agalnft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of  Jlrength  in  combat,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  he  viSorious,  It  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable apoftrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul :  "  Make 
all  men  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can,  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities— let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  dtfplfe  the  orders  of  your  church  ; 
let  your  juftlce  be  fo  fpeedlly  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  by  chance." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effefts  of  this  fecond  excom- 
munication, Henry  affembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  bifhops  :  who  afting  alfo 
for  the  bifhops  of  Lombardy,  unanlmoufly  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe- 
ror, owed  him  obedience  and. allegiance  ;  and  that  Gre- 
gory VII.  having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  condudl  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
depofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  ac- 
cordingly degraded  Hildebrand ;  and  ekfted  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbifhcp  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  un- 
doubted merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofTefTion  of 
Rome  :  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  agalnft  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
reafTembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The  ,^ 
two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  with  Defeated 
great  fury  j  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined  and  killed* 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
Difc-ouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bels immediately  gave  way  ;  and  Rodolph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  was  cus 
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off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi- 
cers on  the  occarioQ,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  emperor's  affairs.  Behold  (faid 
he)  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Henry  ;  and  <vhich  oath,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Rome,  I  have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an 
honour  that  was  not  my  due." 

Thus  dehvered  from  this  formidable  antagonift, 
Henry  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger- 
many, and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fhut 
againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ;  Henry  during 
that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurreflions  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  :  he  retired,  into  the  caftle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confe- 
crated  with  the  ufual  ceremonies  ;  and  exprcffed  his 
gratitude  by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  Mean  while  the 
liege  of  St  Angelo  was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor 
being  called  about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert 
Guifcard  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gre- 
gory, who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words, 
borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the 
greateft  faint :  *'  I  have  loved  juftlce,  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  !" 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  expedted  from  the  death  of 
Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trod  in  the  paths  of 
their  predtceffor.  In  iiof,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  proce^dirlg  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted 
in  his  rebellious  intentions  ;  and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  dilhand  his 
army,  he  treacheroufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen- 
ry, however,  found  means  to  tfcape  from  his  con- 
finement, and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Eutope  in  his  quarrel ;  but  before  any  thing  effec- 
tual could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year 
iiq6. 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated 
by  the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fame  conduft  for  which  he 
had  depofed  his  father.  Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio- 
lence ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita- 
tion ;  but  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Philip  I. 
king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  co  the  affair  of  inveftitures.  At  laft,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo- 
iiaily  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  80,000  men.  Pafcal  received  him  with 
great  appearance  of  friendftiip,  but  would  not  renounce 
the  claim  of  inveftitures  ;  and  Henry,  finding  himfelf 
deceived  in  his  expedations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 


feized.  The  conful  put  the  citizens  in  afms  to  defend  ^'a' '. 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  ot  """"'v— 7| 
Rome.  The  flaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinoed  with  blood.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  inveftiture  ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  11 14  died  the 
countcfs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 
nions to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ;  but 
Henry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
that  it  was  not  in  Matilda's  power  to  alienate  her 
eftates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 
He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen- 
tence of  excommunication  aboveraentioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with 
an  audience  ;  but  di-eading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.   Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  11 17  ;  but  being 
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affairs  iii  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  elefted  his  fucceffor,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Geldjius  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofed  by 
Henry  ;  who  fet  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  Fill.  Gelafius,j  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France,  where  he  died ;  and  the  archbiftiop 
of  Vienna  was  elefted  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent 
under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  ;  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived ;  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor'a 
troops.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre- 
gory thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor  ;  but  at 
laft,  the  ftates  of  the  empire  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  decifion  ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embaffy  fhould  be  imme- 
diately fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he  would  con- 
voke a  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes 
might  be  determined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Determii 
the  affair  of  inveftitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  fol-"""  of  tl 
lowing  manner,  viz.  That  the  emperor  ffiould  leave  the  ^^n"^ 
communities  and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their 
own  vacancies,  without  beftowing  inveftitures  with  the 
crofs  and  ring  ;  that  he  ffiould  reftore  all  that  he  had 
unjuftly  taken  from  the  church ;  that  all  eleftions 
ffiuuld  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperor  or  his  commiffaries  :  and  whatever  dif- 
putes might  happen,  fiiould  be  referred  to  the  decifion 
of  the  emperor,  affifted  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
fuffragrans  ;  that  the  perfon  eleded  fhould  receive  from 
the  emperor  the  inveftiture  of  the  fiefs  and  fecular 
rights,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the  fceptre  ;  and 
ihould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  rights  only. 
After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  diforders  took 

place 
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place  Jn  Italy  ;  dunn|T  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 

Cfinqnen  d  the  iflnnd  of  Sicily,  and  affusned  the  right 
of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  il.  and  Anacletus.  Roger  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany 
the  latter,  forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  The  emperor  then  condufted  In- 
nocent back  to  Rome  in  triumph;  and  having  fubdued 
all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reft  of  Roger's  Italian 
dominions,  ercfted  them  into  a  principality,  and  be- 
llowed it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  upon  Renaud  a  Ger- 
man prince,  and  one  of  his  ow-n  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  II T.  who  fucceeded  Lotha- 
rio, the  celebrated  fatlions  called  the  Guelphs '  and 
GibeUne^s* ■,  arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 

<i  cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin 
during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  ftyled  Guelphs,  and  his  friends 
Gibelines  ;  and  thefe  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  emperor's  dominiorts. 
Of  this  civil  war  m.any  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves ;  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  re'gn  was 
employed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  them  ; 
but  in  1  158  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fucceffor  to  Con- 
rad, entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
well  difciplined  army.     His  army  was  divided  into  fe- 

'  veral  columns  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  paffed 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia  ;  where  he 
made  feveral  falutary  regulations  for  the  prefervation 
of  good  order  and  military  difcipline.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  befieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of  "all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in 
quiiy  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exafted  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bifhops.  Grievances 
were  redreffed  ;  magiftraciee  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difcuffed  and  afccrtained  ;  new  laws  enafted 
for  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  tranquillity  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
jn  the  fchool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  fubvaffals 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para^ 
mount,  to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  affift  them  againft  all  their  enemies. 
The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
ecclefiaftics  :  but  Frederic  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  fhould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  poffeffed  ;  as  Jefus  Chrift 
himfelf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereign?  upon 
earth,  had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the 
tribute  which  was  due  to  Casfar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commifTanes  to  fuperintend  the 
eleftion  of  new  magiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialilf  s,  re- 
volted, and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor's  tri- 
bunal. This  he  highly  rcfented,  and  refolved  to  chaf* 
life  them  feverely  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  for  a 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after  arrive  ! 
with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria, 
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declared  the  Milanefe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  p!un-  Ttaly. 
dered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  al-  ~v~^ 
liance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
oppolite  factions  eleiled  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  VtSlor  II.  and  Alexander  III.  The  empe- 
ror's allies  neceflarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen 
by  him  ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.  Vitlor  II.  Frede- 
ric's pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ;  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  Alex- 
ander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  his  He  takes 
enemies  ;  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,,  and  ^"'^ 


fait  ftiewed  on  its  ruins 


Brefcia  and  Placentia  were 
difniantled  ;  and  the  other  gities  which  had  taken  part  * 
with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan- 
der III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival  ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn the  civil  war  was  renewed.    The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec- 
ted.   Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common  a- 
fykim  of  every  pope  who  was  oppreffed  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  which  he  had  rai- 
fed  continued  daily  to  fpread.    In  ii68,  th'e  cities- 
of  Italy,  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicdy,  entered  into  an  affociation  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope's  party  at  length 
prevailed.     In  n76,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.    About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians;, 
and  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet,, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  pope,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  vitlory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  fenate  ;  and  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  thoufand  benediftions  on  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  affeftion. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  efpou- 
fing  the  Adriatic.     Thefe  misfjrtunes  difpofed  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  adfvance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  he  made  propofals  of 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice  60 
was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.   The  em-  Submits 
peror,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi- ^°  ^^^P^P^ii 
nal  ,  attended;  and  there  the  emperor,  in  1177,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
kiffing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.    This  reconciliation  was  attended  with 
the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  affociation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  uic  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord,     Calixtus,  the  anti- 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  Dy  the  emperor  ia' 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo  his  fubmiffion  t9> 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity 
and  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofe  diftur- 
bances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  ele^^'lions  of-' 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  waa^ 
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decreed,  that  no  pope  fhould  be  deemed  duly  elec- 
'  ted  without  having  two- thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  BarbarofTa 
returned  to  Germany  ;  and  having  quieted  fome  dif- 
turbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita- 
ly, at  laft  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ;  where  having  performed  greart;  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1 190.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hen- 
ry VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
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Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Ital| 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren-  ^""^ 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors.  A  decree  paffcd  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injundlions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  refolution  of 


nions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af-  his  Hfe,  for  the  accompli fhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
fairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an  prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjeft  with  fo 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope,  much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affembly  took 
and  to  recover  the  fucceffion  of  Sicily,  which  was  the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provln- 
ufurped  by  Tancrcd  his  wife's  natural  brother.  For  ces  of  the  empire  enlifted  themfelves,  that  Henry  dl- 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec-  vided  them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which,  un- 
tions  of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  der  the  command  of  the  bifliop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
Genoa,  Pifa  and  other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome;  route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pl- 
by  Celeftin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  th«  year  ous  expedition,  and  aftually  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
J 191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  ftine  :  the  fecond  was  affembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head  embarJced  In  a  fleet  furnifhcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lu- 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  power  bee,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friezland  :  and  the 
refiding  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake  emperor  In  perfon  conduded  the  third  into  Italy,  in 
emperors  at  his  pleafure.  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the  Sicily  who  had  rifen  againft  his  government, 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  op-  The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
pofed  by  the  pope:  for  though  Celeftin  confidered  condemned  to  perifh  by  the  moft  excruciating  tor- 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defircd  to  fee  him  deprived  tures.  One  Jornandl,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of  princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  avtrfe  to  the  emperor's  crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
being  put  In  pofTeffion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him  " '  " 

too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereft  of  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonflrances  of  his  holinefs,  took  almoft 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  ; 
invefted  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  fent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  ;  but  before  its  arrival,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  ficge,  in  confequence  of  a  dread- 
ful mortality  among  his  troops :  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineffcftual  during  the  life  of  Tan- 
cred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  moft  abominable 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized 
and  Imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  no  128 — 130.  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si- 
cily.   As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor. 


was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  (hocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be- 
took themfelves  to  arms  ;  the  emprefs  Conftantia  head- 
ed them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmifTed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceffary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Meffina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
fo  1  adminiftered  by  the  emprefs.  , 

The  emperor's  fon  Frederic  had  already  been  de-  Diaurb 
clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became  ccs  in  tJ 
emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but  as  Frederic  II.  b^'/inni 
was  yet  a  minor,  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to"g;'^^^o| 
his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  ofjFf|deri< 
Henry  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
ther  princes,  however,  Incenfed  to  fee  an  eledive  em- 


with  the  afTiflance  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplUhed  his    pire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
rriL.  J  r.       J.  ._j  01  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 

Lion.  Frederic's  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  affem- 
bly, at  Arnfburg  ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua- 
bia, was  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  adminiftration.  Thefe  two  elec- 
tions divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  factions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In- 
nocent III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 

of 


purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  fhould  poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  ; 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic ;  and 
J^t)  170. 
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ily.  of  Suabia ;  not  from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out 
of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  poffeflion  of  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  the  acceflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour- 
able opportunity  for  diverting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  the  eleflion  of  Otho,  and  fovring  divilions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  patronifed 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 
Faftion  clafhed  with  fadtion  ;  ftiendfhip  with  intereft ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway  ;  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Si- 
cily, where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Cele- 
ftin  III.  But  fhe  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
veftiture  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on  the 
death  of  Celeftin,  Innocent  III.  his  fuccefTor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  poffcffed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiafticd;  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vaffals  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers 
had  been  furreptitioufly" obtained;  and  demanded,  that 
Conllantia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  fimplc  homage  for  Sicily. 
But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  ;  and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ilrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy."  But  all  thefe  diffentions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans  ;  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  their  commander  ;  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nians, furnifhed  them  with  fhips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  :  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ; 
and  it  was  befieged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunicstions  of  the  pope. 

While    the    crufaders    were  fpreading  defolation 
through  the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
,  defolating  the  weft.    At  length  Philip  prevailed  ;  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.    Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
eleftion  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac- 
.  commodation  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
cftabllfhing  his  throne  ;  but  before  it  could  be  brought 
about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  affaf- 
linated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh- 
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ter  he  bad  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  reje^ed.  Italy. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip ; '-  » 
married  that  prince's  daughter  ;  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
fee  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma- 
tilda, and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  thefe  conceffions,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  pi efent  po- 
licy :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  aft  offenfively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant ; 
and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  poffelfions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurfions  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  protedtion  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by  . 
Innocent;  and  Frederic,  now  17  y^^ars  of  age,  was 
elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  Ihould 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  A.  D.  12  J  3.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  ;  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  was  every  where  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  recourfe,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix  la-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemni- 
ties  of  his  coronation  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade.    The  em- 
peror had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
eaft;  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him  Hii  quarrel 
with  having  facrificed  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  by  with  the 
delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and  V"?^' 
threatening  him  with  immediate>ex.communicaiion  if  he 
did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia.  Frede- 
ric, exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  allcor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  renewed  his  ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdidiion  in  Sicily;  filled  up  vacant  fees 
and  benefices  ;  and  expelled  forae  biihops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con- 
cerned in  pradlices  againft  the  ftate. 

The  pope  at  hrft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fandluary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence  in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 
by  fubmiflive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  iiis 
fincere  attachment  to  the  church,  pubhflied  fome  very 
fevere  edidts  againft;  herefy,  which  feera  to  have  autho- 
riffcd  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifitiou.  A  folemn  affembly 
3  C  was 
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was  aftefwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  foldan  of  E- 
gypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Tolanda, 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  fliould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Fre- 
deric married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
pleafe  the  pope;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerujalem.  But  the  em- 
peror was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife's  por- 
tion, having  bufinefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands  at 
home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au- 
thority. He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fubjeds  were  there  difcufTed  ; 
but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom- 
modation, however,  was  foon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  ftiAuld  lay  afule  his 
refcntmcnt  againft  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  fliould  furnlfh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded.  Honoring  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow  ;  Frederic  promifed  compli- 
ance :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe- 
cution of  a  projeft  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
•at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.  ;  who,  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  Hne  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
Frederic  for  the  holy  land ;  and  finding  the  emperor 
ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication. Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter ;  and  was  ailually  excom- 
municated. The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  fcene  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  reftntment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accuftomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
praftices  of  poifoning  and  afTafiination. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  rcfolvcd  to  perform  his  vow :  and  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  of 
Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 
The  pope  i^rohlbited  his  departure  before  he  fhould  be 
abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  but  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did 
not  indeed  defolate  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  infidels  ;  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  matter  of  Syria ;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion feemed  fully  anfwered.  The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  ;  Beth- 
lehem,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufa- 
lem and  Ptolemais  ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant- 
ed the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years }  and  in  1230 


prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was  Italy 
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Frederic's  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Gregory  IX.  ;  and  before  they  conld  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor's  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fuppreffed, 
the  prince  wa?  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  affociated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunica- 
ted him  antw,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the  mofl 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Gtrmany,  in  order 
to  fow  divilion  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  ftrain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Greal 
Dragon,  the  Antichrijl^  &c.  The  emperor's  apology 
was  fuftalned  in  Germany  ;  and  finding  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  aflbciates  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  ad  million  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  adtivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith; 
a  ftep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or- 
dered all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures.  The  two  factions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibtllines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diftrifts, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and 
civil  butchery ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Mearfwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al- 
ways expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  intereft.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
upon  this  occafion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  "  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy."  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
juflice  of  this  conjefture.  He  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  ^j^p^ 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the  by  th» 
fafety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France,  affem-pope, 
bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depo- 
fed  the  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement:  but 
the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope,  the 
German  bifhops  (for  none  of  the  princes  were  pre- 
fent), at  the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  to 
the  eledtion  of  a  new  emperor ;  and  they  chofe  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  derifion. 
The  king  of  priefis.  Innocent  now.  renewed  the  cru- 
fade againft  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing friars,  fmce  called  Dominicans^  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Francifcans.  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea- 
sures only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  againft  the  life 
of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refift  the  decree  of  a 
council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 
5  zealots^ 
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zealots.  Frederic's  life  was  feveral  times  in  danger 
from  plots,  poifonings,  and  affaffinatlons;  which  induced 
him,  It  is  faid,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan  guards, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  fuperlHtion. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thurlngia  dying, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another  ;  namely,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  prede- 
cefTor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Fre- 
deric, feeraed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated 
before  Parma,  which  he  had  long  beficged  ;  and  to 
, complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that 
his  natural  fon  Entius,  v^hom  he  had  made  king  of 
Sardinia,  was  worfted  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diltrafted  itate  m 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againft  the 
laity  ;  the  weak  were  opprefTed  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic's  fon  Conrad  who  had  afTumed  the 
imperial  dignity  as  fuccefTor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral  were 
tle<Sed  by  different  faftlons ;  among  whom  was 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England  :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapfburg, 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During 
the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  eleftion  of  Ro- 
dolph, Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely 
freed  therafelves  from  the  homage  they  were  vvont  to 
pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral German  cities  erefted  a  municipal  form  of  go- 
vernmtnt,  which  ftill  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence againit  the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a  famous  affociation,  called  the  Hanfmt'ic  league;  and 
thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be- 
longing to  different  ftates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo,  during  this  period, 
gffumed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled, 
was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  were 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Sicily  like- 
wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  ;  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Plfans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  inde- 
pendent, and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  (hort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet 
was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  being 
granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  expedition,  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  the  dukes  of  Auttria  and  Bavaria,  the 
archbiftiop  of  Triers,  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts 
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of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together 
with  the  mlHtia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.  Italy  was 
ftill  divided  by  the  faftions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame:  it 
was  not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  fadion  and  faftion,  inflamed 
by  mutual jealoufies  and  animofities.  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in -the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urfini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city ;  and 
this  divifion  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  equally  loll  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  poffeflion 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequence  of  the  famous 
maffacre  called  the  Sicilian  i.iefpers,  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *.  Carobert,  ,  g^g  ^r^jry^ 
king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Elle  had  eftabhlhed  itfelf  at 
Ferrara ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them- 
felves  matters  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfitted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors  ;  and 
fince  they  had  negleded  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly- 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  afldthe  Genoefe  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  faftions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  VII..  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1311,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con-- 
cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
if  thf;  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir- 
clet of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un- 
der heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Pla- 
centia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  1 00,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial 
ofiicer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  prefented  Henry 
with  a  large  fum  of  money,  an  imperial  crown  of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu- 
rious workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made  a  defperate  refift- 
ance,  and  fuftained  a  very  fevere  fiege ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  emperor's  brother  was  ilain,  and  his 
army  diminiflied  to  fuch  a  dea^ree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  prefeCl 
Thibault  de  Druffati,  and  gave  him  battle  :  but  they 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obftinate  en- 
gagement ;  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their 
city  was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia  Henry  marched 
to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  expreffions  of 
joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Rome  ;  where,  after  much  bloodflied,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals. 
Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invited  Henry  into 
Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  with 
Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  fadlon,  to  op- 
pofe his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpite 
of  them  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Colonnas.  Now  ma- 
fter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  gover- 
nor ;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  ftates  of  1- 
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taly  fhouW  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order  he 
comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples^to  whicb  he  was 
gofng  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fuperlority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  13  13,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar, 
in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftore  the 
tha/  "11"  imperial  power  in  Italy.    From  this  time  the  authority 
ac  time.  emperor  in  that  country  confided  in  a  great  mea- 

fure  in  the  convenlency  which  the  Ghibelines  found  in 
oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fancStlon  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  was  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Chriftendom.  There  was  Indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themfelves  Guelpbs  ;  but  they  affected  this 
dillinftion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperialifts  ;  and  the  Hates  and  princes  who  called 
themfelves  Guslphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgment  to 
his  holinefs  than  fheltering  themfelves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  moft  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  againft  each  other  ;  and  in 
thefe  wars  Cattruccio  Caftraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  Englifhman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  thefe  tranfadlions  would  furnifh  materials  for 
many  volumes  ;  and  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  fincc  nothing  material  was  effefted  by  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  Hates  were 
'  commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan- 

tage on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fplrit  fubfided ;  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians 
were  fo  little  capable  of  refilling  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fub- 
dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  im- 
prudence. Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by 
Louis  XII.  and  a  third  by  Francis  I.  as  related  un- 
der the  article  France.  In  the  reigns  of  LouisXIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obftinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  In  which  the  Italian  ftates  bore 
a  very  confiderable  (hare.  The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  like 
bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  ftates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hlftory  of  thofe  ftates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  ;  viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples. 
A'r ''&C  of  '^"^^  ^''^  l^i\y  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
Italy.  *  different  fituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  in 
it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealthful  ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  mar/hes  drain- 
ed. That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  fummer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  would  be  almoft  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea- breezes. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
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variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft  oil  In  Europe;  excellent  Ita 
filk  in  abundance  ;  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons,  cI* 
trons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  raifins,  fugar,  mul- 
berry-trees without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nedarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &c.  Moft 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firft.  imported  by  the  Roman* 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  produds  of  the  foil.  The  te!ider 
})lants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country  alfo  yields  goodpafture;  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  Hieep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horfts.  The  forefts  are  well  ftored  with  game  ; 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  Iran,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabafter,  jafper, 
porphyry,  &c.  but  alfo  gold  and  filver  ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and  ever  greens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive-trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  paiticularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples;  the  country  having  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  manufaclures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  filks.  Tra- 
vellers alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pldures,  curiofities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though  jj^ei; 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beft.  As  to  drefs,  poG  Jo 
they  follow  the  faftiions  of  the  countries  on  which  they  of 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubjcd  ;  namely,  thofe  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Gtrmany.  With  refpect  to  their 
genius  and  tafte  in  architedlure,  painting,  carving,  and 
mufic,  they  are  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ;  but 
their  mulic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all 
the  praife  beftowed  on  it  ;  and  their  houfes  are  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  England  in  refped  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hifto- 
rians,  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors ;  we  mean  fince  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  fciencts,  exclufive  of  thofe  of 
ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  affable,  courte- 
ous, ingenious,  fober,  and  ready  witted;  biit  extreme- 
ly jealous,  vindidive,  lafcivious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
perftitious.  In  refped  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  we  are 
told,  that  a  very  extraordinary  change  has  lately  taken 
place  ;  and  that  the  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent 
and  complalfant  to  their  wives  than  the  moft  polite 
hufbands  in  France  itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Ita- 
lians fcem  to  be  a  good  medium  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards ;  neith^er  fo  gay  and  volatile  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  grave  atid  folemn  as  the  other.  Boiled 
fnails,  ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil, 
and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are  reckoned  dainty 
diflies.  Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  magpies,  are  al- 
fo eaten  not  only  by  the  common  people  but  by  the 
better  fort.  Wme  is  drank  here  both  Ixi  fummer  and 
winter  cooled  by  ice  or  fnow.  The  women  affed 
yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies  and  courtezans  for- 
merly did.  They  alfo  ufe  paint  and  wafhes,  both  for 
their  hands  and  faces.  The  day  here  is  reckoned 
from  fun-fet  to  fnn-fet,  as  the  Athenians  did  of  old. 

1  rCH,  a  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing  in  fmall 
^  watery 
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Itch,     watery  puftules  on  the  ikin;  commonly  of  a  mild  na- 
ture, though  fometimes  attended  with  obilinate  and 
dangerous  fymptoms.    See  MEDiciNE  /Kr/rx. 
J'TCH-Infea.    See  AcARUS. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  thefe  infedls 
in  the  itch,  Fabricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  fought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  expefled  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 
ficles  that  contain  a  yellowifh  fluid  like  pus  ;  in  thefe, 
however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in 
thofe  puftules  only  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only 
a  watery  fluid.  We  muft  therefore,  he  ^obferves,  not 
expe£l  to  find  them  in  the  fame  proportionate  number 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  afflifted 
with  the  difeafe,  as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
rtcent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts. 
The  caufe  of  this  difference  with  refpedl  to  the  puftules, 
he  conjeftures,  may  be  owiiig  to  the  death  of  the  in- 
fedl  after  it  has  depofited  its  eggs. 

A  fmall  tranfparent  veficle  being  found,  a  very  mi- 
nute  white  point,  diftinA  from  the  furrounding  fluid, 
may  be  difcovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
afliitance  of  a  glafs  ;  this  is  the  infett,  which  may  be 
eafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloih  may  be  feen  much 
more  diftinctly,  and  obferved  to  move. 

The  author  remarks,  that  even  before  fuch  a  tranf- 
parent  veficle  is  formed,  we  may  often  difcover  traces 
of  the  infcd  on  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  a  reddifli  ftreak 
or  furrow,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  acarus  ;  and  he 
ados,  that  it  is  even  more  ufual  to  find  it  in  thefe  fur- 
rows than  in  the  puftules  themftlves.  He  tells  us, 
that  a  frrend  of  his  at  Hanover  (who  had  the  itch  in  a 
flight  degree,  and  to  whofe  accurate  inquiries  with  an 
excellent  microfcope  he  acknowledges  himfelf  much 
indebted)  found  feveral  infedts  in  fuch  furrows.  Two 
of  the  longeft  of  the  furrows  were  about  an  inch  in 
extent.  They  feemed  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  ex- 
hibited here  and  there  very  minute  fliining  and  tranf- 
parent  fpots.  Thefe  fpots,  however,  were  not  at  all 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  fliln  ;  and  although 
fevtral  of  them  were  opened  and  examined,  no  infeft 
v.'as  found  in  them.  Thefe  fur  rows  he  has  obftr-ved 
only  on  the  hands  and  fingers,  having  in  vain  fought 
for  them  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in 
his  children,  who  had  the  itch  in  a  high  degree. 

rrEA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clals  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  petals  are  long,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and  bi- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  grows  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  parts  where  the  ground  is  moift.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
garniftied  with  fpcar-ftiaped  leaves  placed  alternately, 
and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green  co- 
lour. At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  produced 
fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers  three  or  four  inches  long, 
Handing  erett.  When  thefe  fhrubs  are  in  vigour,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  fo  that  they  make 
a  beautiful  appearance  during  the  flowering  feafon, 
which  is  in  July.  They  are  propagated  by  layers, 
and  are  not  injured  by  the  cold  of  this  climate  ;  but 
are  apt  to  die  in  fummer,  i£  they  are  planted  on  a  dry 
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gravelly  foil.    The  (hoots  Ihould  be  laid  down  in  au-  Ithaca 
tumn,  and  will  be  rooted  in  one  year.  [i-^Jioa 

ITHACA  (anc.  geog. ),  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian  ^  ' , ,  |^ 
fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus ;  the  country  of  Ulyfres, 
near  Duiichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  about 
25  miles  in  compafs;  according  to  Arternidorus  only 
10  ;  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 
It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  fathaco. 

ITINERARY,  It  inerarium;  a  journal  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  diftances  of  places.  The  moft  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antoninus  and 
Mthicus ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus 
JEth'tcus  ;  a  Chriftian  writer,  polleri^ir  to  the  times  of 
Conftantine.  Another,  called  Hierofolymitanmi,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Heraclea  through 

Aulona  and  R<5me  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine  r 

It'inerarium  denotes  a  day's  march. 

ITIUS  poRTus  (anc.  geog.),  the  crux  geographo' 
rum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  its  poli- 
tion.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  feveral  opi- 
nions concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
Caefar ;  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpeft  to  the  Portus 
Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whitfand, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  Itveral  advocates. 
Csefar  gives  two  diftindllve  charatters  or  marks  which 
feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne,  and  Whitfand, 
namely,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  paffage,  and  the  fit  na- 
tion between  two  other  ports  ;  therefore  nothing  can 
with  -certainty  be  determined  about  the  fituation  of 
the  Portus  Itius. 

ITTIGIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  profefTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Leipfic,  and  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profefTor 
of  phyfic  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  firlt  pubHflred 
A  Treatlfe  upon  Burning  Mountains ;  after  which  he 
became  a  miniiter,  and  exercifed  that  funition  in  va- 
rious churches  there.  He  furnifhed  feveral  papers  in 
the  Leipfic  ads,  btfides  publifhing  fome  hiftorical  works 
and  dlH'crtations.    He  died  in  1710. 

ITYS  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace, 
by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athen.i.  He 
was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  fix  years 
old,  and  lerved  up  before  his  father.  He  was  changed 
into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  into  a  fwallow,  and  his  fa- 
ther into  an  owl. 

i  rZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch-backed  Plate 
Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  runliar  to  a  dog.  It  isCCXLIX^ 
as  large  as  a  Malteian  dog,  the  flcin  of  which  is  varied 
with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  its  body,  and  appears  to  be  joined  di- 
re£Uy  to  it  on  account  of  the  fliortnefs  and  greatnefs 
of  its  neck  ;  its  eyes  are  pleafing,  its  ears  loofe,  its  nofe 
has  a  confiderable  prominence  in  the  raitidle,  and  its 
tail  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its 
leg  ;  but  the  charaiSeriftic  of  it  is  a  great  hunch  which 
it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.  The  place  where 
this  quadruped  moft  abounds  is  the  kingdom  of  Mi- 
chuacan,  where  it  Is  called  Ahora. 

ITZEHOA,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Holftein.  it  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark^ 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  25. 
N.  Lat  54.  8. 
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TVA,  I'n  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentandria  order, 
.  'I  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
■  "  .  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order, 
Compoftta.  The  male  calyx  is  common  and  triphyl- 
lous  ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  monopctalous  aad  quin- 
quefid  ;  the  receptacle  divided  by  fmall  hairs.  Tiiere 
is  no  female  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  five  florets  in  the 
radius ;  two  long  ttyles  ;  and  one  naked  and  obtufe 
feed. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  iflanders  of  the  South  fea  for  (hort 
excurfions  to  fea :  it  is  i»  all-fided  and  flat-bottomed. 
Thefe  boats  are  of  different  fizes,  their  length  being 
from  72  feet  to  10 :  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion  ;  for  thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot 
wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The 
fighting  ivahah  is  the  longelt,  with  its  head  and  ftern 
confiderably  raifed  above  the  body  in  a  femicircular 
form  :"  the  fl:ern  is  fometimes  1 7  or  18  feet  high. 
When  they  go  to  fea,  they  are  fattened  together  flde 
by  fide,  at  the  dittance  of  about  three  feet,  by  ttrong 
poles  of  wood  laid  acrofs  and  lafhed^to  the  gun-whales. 
On  thefe,  in  the  fore- part,  a  ftage  or  platform  is  rai- 
fed, about  10  or  12  feet  long,  fomewhat  wider  than 
the  boats,  and  fupported  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  high : 
on  this  fliage  are  ranged  the  fighting  men,  whofe 
miflile  weapons  are  flings  and  fpears  ;  and  below  the 
ftage  the  rowers  fit.  The  fifliing  ivahahs  are  ftom  40 
feet  long  to  10  ;  thofe  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occa- 
fionally  carry  fail.  The  travelling  Ivahah  is  always 
double,  and  furniflied  with  a  fmall  neat  houfe  about 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fix  or  Ceven  feet  long. 

JUAN  (St)  DE  LA  Frontera,  a  town  of  South- 
America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near 
the  lake  Guanacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  in- 
habited by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tribu- 
tary to  ripaln.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35. 
S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

Jc/iN  de  Porto  Ricco,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caribbees,  being  100  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
interfperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  corn, 
and  fruits  ;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
Hcins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  Is  healthy  ; 
and  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubjedl  to 
ftorms  and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  Iflands.  It 
lies  to  the  eaft  ofHifpaniola,  at  the  diftance  of  jomiles. 

yuAN  de  Porto  Ricco,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Ricco,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts,  and  a  bifliop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
18.  30. 

Juan  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  Sea, 
'm  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78,  30.  from  Lon- 
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don.    It  was  formerly  a  place  of  refort  for  the  bucca-      Jua  , 

neers  who  annoyed  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Spanifli  J^ba 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  tlie 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourifhed;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  dogs,  which  Increafing  great- 
ly, have  almoft  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only- 
find  fecurity  among  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inacceflible  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  Ifland  for  many  years  ;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Englifli  (hip,  which  touched  here  in  about  17 10,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiftory  of  thi» 
reclufe,  Daniel  de  Foy  is  faid  to  have  conceived  tlie 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Roblnfon  Crufoe. 
This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  com- 
modore Anfon's  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  beeu 
bufl"eted  with  tempefts,  and  deblHtated  by  an  invete- 
rate fcurvy,  during  a  three  months  paflagc  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  continued  here  three  months ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarctly  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
reftored  to  perfeft  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  diflicultlet 
and  impediments  in  his  paffage  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero. 
But  M.  de  Bougainville  chat  fame  year  Is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  refrefhments,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  fa£t  is  cautioufly  fuppreffed. 
This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long  and  about  fix 
broad  ;  its  only  fafc  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  hav^  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
v(ith  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic  ;  befides  which,  commodore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  ftones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly  ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  furnifh  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu- 
ral produftions  of  this  fpot.  Vaft  flioa'ls  of  fifh  of 
various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  it  is  faid  in  not  lefs  abundance 
than  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  There  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  are  of  fpecies  well  knowii 
and  common. 

Juan  Blanco,    See  Platina. 

JUBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Hiempfal,  and  he  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Casfar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Csefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Scl- 
pio.  He  was'  conqoered  In  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjeds.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  fhared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverfity,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  king- 
dom became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  was 
.  the  firit  governor. 

JuBA  II.  fon  of  the  former,  was'led  among  the  cap- 
tives to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Ca;far.  Hia 
captivity  was  the  fource  of  the  greateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ftudy  procured  him  more  glory  than 

he 
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he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  king-  as  well  as  their  being  hable  to  perpciual  flavery.  By 

dom     He  gaintd  the  heart  of  the  Romans  by  the  this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preierved  through 

courteoufnefB  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus  rewarded  all  the  families  of  Ifra.l,  and  the  didindion  of  tribes 

his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the  was  alfo  preferved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 

daughter  ofAntony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  was  occaljon,  on  the  jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 

and  making  him  mafter  of  all  the  territories  which  to  the  inheritance  of  their  anceilors.     It  ferved  alfo. 


Jubilee, 
J  u  -.tan. 


iing,  and  „ 
his  father  once  poireffed,  in  the  year  of  Home  723.  His 
popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  reward- 
ed "his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods. 
The  Athenians  raifed  him  a  ftatue,  and  the  iEihio- 
pians  orfhipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  hiltory 
of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragm.ents  re- 
main. He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hiftory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Affyria,  chiefly  colle£led  from  Be- 
rofus.  Befides  thefe  he  compofed  fome  treatifes  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  loft. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year;  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  vpeeks 
of  years  ;  at  which  time  all  the  flaves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  ju- 
bilees were  not  regarded  after  the  BabylonKh  captivity. 
—The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes. from 
the  Hebrew,  jobely  which  fignifies JiJ}y  :  but  this  mud 
be  a  mitlake,  foi  the  Hebrew  bnv  joM  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  ;  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  power,  make  that  num- 
ber ;  being  10,  6,  2,  and  30,  that  is  48.  -Others 

fay,  that  jobel  fignifies  a  ram^  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafius  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  Ju- 
bal,  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inftrunients,  which, 
for  that  leafon,  were  called  by  his  name  ;  whence  the 
words  jo^f/  and  jubi/ee  came  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli 
verance  and  remiffion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 


like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Luftra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  The 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  ftate  and  difpenfation,  defcribed  by  Ifaiah,  Ixi.  ver. 
I,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  "acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord." 

Jubilee,  in  a  more  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  fin- 
ners  ;  at  lealt  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firft  eftablilhed  by  Boniface  VII.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  (hould  go  ad  lim'ina  apo- 
Jlolorum ;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch  ftore 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year ;  which  occafioned  Clement  VI.  in  1343^ 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty- five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  feveral  princes  and 
monafteries  ;  forinftance,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years  ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  intitled  to  the  pri- 


found  of  one  of  thofe  inttruments  which  at  firft  was  no   vileges  of  the^jubilce,  the  buU  enjoins  faftings,  alms, 
more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.    Others  derive  from 
jahaU  in  hiphil  Van,  hobil,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or  return  ;  becaufe  this  year  reftored  all  flaves  to  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  inftitution  of  this  feftival  is  in  Lev. 

XXV.  8,  T7.  f  .  ,  ., 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  ; 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty  ninth,  and 
others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of 
the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty- ninth 
■vear  being  of  couife  a  fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubike  had 
been  kept  on  ihe  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  10,  11.  And 
befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  nee:i  of  a  prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year,  Lev.  xxv.  4.  5. 
The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubdec  began  in  the  firft  month  of 
ithe  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefiaftical, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the  forty -ninth  or  fiftieth, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  computati<  ns  were 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee was  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppreffions  of  the  poor,, 


and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  afull  power  to  abfolve 
in  all  cafes  even  thofe  otherwife  referved  to  the  pope : 
Xo  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  a  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of  ju- 
bilee, all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caufed  his 
birth-day  to  be  obferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when 
he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but  never  before 
or  after.  This  he  did  by  relcafing  prifoners,  pardon- 
ing all  offences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities, 
when  feveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day  :  at 
Puey  en  Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the 
Annunciation  happens  on  Good-Friday  and  at  Lyons 
when  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift  concurs  with  the 
feaft  of  Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1 640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at 
Rome  ;  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  inftitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved in  all  their  houfes  throughout  the  world 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
North  America  in  New  Spain,  which  is  a  peninfula. 
It  is  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  fliips  y 
as  alfo  fugar,  caflia,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original 
inhabitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 

the 


tlie  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  Is  a 
flat  level  country  ;  and  13  very  unhealthy,  which  may 
be  owning  to  the  frequent  Inundations, 

JUD/^H,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Meffiah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

JwAH  Hahkadajhy  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  coUefted 
about  26  years  after  the  deftruftion  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifr.'ia,  the  conftitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewifh  magiilrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book,  was  fliort  and  obfcure,  two 
Babylonifh  rabbis,  Rabblna  and  Afe,  collected  all  the 
interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Babyloni/h  Talmud  or  Gemara ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalera  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Mifnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  In  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  the 
fame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  fmall  extent  compa- 
red with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ;  confiding  on- 
ly of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah  :  Its  call  boun- 
dary, the  Jordan  4  the  Mediterranean  Its  weft,  In  com- 
mon with  the  Danltes,  if  we  except  fome  places  reco- 
vered by  the  Phillftlnes,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
of  Ifrael  ;  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contrafted  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
(  1  Kings  xi.  14.) 

Trlhe  of  jfvDAH,  one  of  the  12  dlvlfions  of  Paleftlne 
by  tribes  (Jofli.  xv. ),  having  Idumea  on  the  fouth, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the 
Wildernefs  of  Zin,  Cadefbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  ri- 
ver of  Egypt ;  on  the  eaft,  the  faid  lake  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of 
the  faid  lake  ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethfemes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doAriiies and  rites  of  the 
Je«s.  Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary  difpenfation,  and 
was  to  give  way,  at  leaft  the  ceremonial  part  of  h,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Meffias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes.  Judaifm  was  an- 
cienily  divided  into  feveral  fefts  ;  the  principal  whereof 
were  the  Pharlfees,  Sadducees,  and  Effenians. 

At  prefent  there  are  two  fefts  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinills,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  vitlorles  over  his  ene 
mies,  at  laft  (lain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.    See  [H'l/iory 
of  the)  Jews,  n*^  13. 

yuDAS-Tree.    See  Cercis. 

JUDE  (St),  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fon  of  Jofeph  (Mat.  xlli.  55.).  He  preached  in  Mefo- 
potamla,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea  ;  and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  confeflion  of  Chrift.  He  wrote  that  cpiftle  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  molt  of 
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the  apoftles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro- 
vinsf  the  fuperftitlon  of  the  Magi. 

JuDE,  or  the  General  Epijlle  of  Jude,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  written  agalnft  the  here- 
tics, who.  by  their  (iiforderly  lives  and  impious  doc- 
trines, corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them,  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  paffions,  full  of  vanity,  conducing 
themfelves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fplrit  of 
God.  ' 

JUDEA  (anc.  geog. ),  taken  largely,  either  de- 
notes all  Paleftlne,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  ;  and  thuJ 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory  :  Ptolemy, 
Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Orlgen,  and  Eufebius,  take  It  for 
the  whole  of  Paleftlne.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  Is  dlftin£l  from  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  under 
which  notion  it  Is  often  taken,  not  only  In  Jofephus, 
but  alfo  In  the  New  Teftament.  It  contained  four 
tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  toge- 
ther with  Philiftia  and^  Idumea  ;  fo  as  to  be  compri- 
fed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petrsea  oa 
the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  with  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  11  to- 
parchles  ;  Pliny  Into  10;  by  which  it  has  a  greater 
extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.    See  Palestine. 

JUDENBURG,  a  handfome  and  confiderabie  towa 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Styria,  with  a  handfome  calUe ;  the  public 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnificent.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Meur.    E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat. 

47.  20. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  ;  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party  feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magirtrate  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  feu- 
tence. 

Judges,  In  Jewifti  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma- 
gilirates  who  governed  the  Ifraelitcs  from  the  time  of 
Jolhua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Tbefe  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.  The  dig- 
nity of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
rupted fuccelfion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges : 
But  the  Ifraelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint- 
ment, but  fometlmes  chofe  themfelves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war.  They  were  proteftors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes  ; 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  norimpofe  any  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinue, unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it  j 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confifted  in  voluntary 
prefents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Joftiua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul, 
being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affairs,  civil  and  religious, 
were  appointed  by  Mofes  In  every  city  to  terminate 
differences ;  in  affairs  of  greater  confequence,  the  dif- 
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idges,  ferences  were  referred  to  the  priefts  of  Aaron's  family, 
m.ent.  and  the  judt^'e  of  the  people  or  prince  at  that  time  etta- 
blifhed.  Mofes  likewlfe  fet  up  two  courts  in  all  the  ci- 
ties, one  confiding  of  priefts  and  Levires,  to  determine 
points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  ;  the  other  con- 
iifting  of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil  matters. 

Booh  of  Judges,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  date  of  the  If- 
raelites  under  the  adminiftration  of  many  illuftrions 
perfons  who  were  calledyw^^/,  from  being  both  the  ci- 
vil and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
raifed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafionsj  after  the  death 
of  jofhua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera- 
tion which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Joftua  ;  and 
gives  us  a  fhort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  chaftifing  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

Selecl  Judges,  {  Judices  feleEii),  in  antiquity,  were 
perfons  fummoned  by  the  prtetor  to  give  their  verdift 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  25  years  of  age.  The  Sortitio 
Jxidictm,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  Judex  ^lejlion'u,  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
rejed  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being 
fubdituted  in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judices 
feM't  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fwotn, 
took  their  places  in  the  fubfellia,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  rather 
adt  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreemcnt.  See 
Metaphysics;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgment,  inlaw,  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  fads  are 
confcfled  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court;  as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  ^/f/Kwrr^r  .•  fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  fafts  difputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgment  on  wr 
dlcl :  thirdly,  where  both  the  fad  and  the  law  arifing 
thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant  ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgments  by  confejjion  or  defaidt  :  or,  laftly. 
where  the  "plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fad,  or 
iaw,  or  both,  arc  infufficient  to  fupport  his  aftion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution  ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfuit  or  re- 
traxit. 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
conclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premifles  of  law  and  fad,  which  Hands  thus:  A- 
gainft  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law  ;  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn  ; 
therefore  I  fhall  recover  damages  againft  A.  If  the 
«ajor  propofition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law. 
iif  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  iffue  of  fatt  :  but  if  both  be 
^onfefTed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
••r  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.  Which 
Voi«  IX.  Part  I. 
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judgment  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  th«  Ju(^gment« 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and  — ^ 
invariable  principles  of  jiiftice.  The  judgment,  in 
fhort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrefa 
of  injuries  ;  and  the  fait  or  adion  is  the  vehicle  of 
means  of  adminillering  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ftudy  to  point 
out ;  and  therefore  the  ftyle  of  the  judgment  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ;  but,  "  it  M 
coniidered,"  conjideratum  eft  per  curiam,  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  pofTtfTion,  . 
and  the  like:  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none 
of  their  own  ;  but  the  ad  of  law,  pronounced  and  de- 
clared by  the  court,  after  due  dehberation  and  inquiry. 
See  Bhickjl.  Comment,  iii.  396. 

Judgment,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  flage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  conviction  arepalt,  in 
fiich  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  vehdict  guilty  in  the  prefenceof  the 
prifoner  ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foon  after,  aflced  by  the  court,  if  he  has  any 
thin?  to  offer  why  judgment  fhould  not  be.  awarded  a- 
gainft  him.  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a  mifdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is  awarded  and  iffued,  to  bring 
him  in  to  receive  his  judgment ;  and  if  he  abfconds,  he 
may  be  profccuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
vidion,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraign- 
ment, offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indidment,  in  arrcjl 
or  day  of  judgment :  as  for  want  of  fufficient  certainty 
in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  offence.  And  if  the  objedions  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  diall  be  fet  afide  ;  but  the  party  may 
be  indided  again.  And  we  may  take  notice,  i.  That 
none  of  the  ftai  utes  jeofails,  for  amendment  of  er- 
'rors,  extend  to  indidments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes  ;  and  therefore  a  dtfedive  indidment  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdid,  as  defedive  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 
2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ftridnefs  has  at  all  Blaeift. 
times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  indidment.  ^"mmenU 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  "  that  this  drid- 
nefs  is  grown  to  be  a  blemifh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
law,  aod  the  adminidration  thereof :  for  that  more  of- 
fenders efcape  by  the  over  eafy  ear  given  to  excep- 
tions in  indidments,  than  by  their  own  innocence ; 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and.  crying  offences,  remain  un- 
punidied  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties:  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  fliame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  villainy,  and  to  the  difhonour  of 
God."  And  yet,  notwithdanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel- 
lent jud?e. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arred  of  judg- 
ment :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleadcvi  upon  arraignment;  viz.  the 
faving  the  attainder,  and,  of  courfe,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  redore  but  parlia- 
ment, when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath  , 
3  D  obtaincfl^ 
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Judgtwetit.  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as^foon 
*  '   '  as  poflible.    See  Pardon, 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment.  See  Benefit 
iif  CiEkor. 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  mull  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  tliefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confift, generally  in  being  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  till  dead  ;  though  in  very  atrocious 
crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgrace, 
are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
treafon  afrefting  the  king's  perfon  or  government,  em- 
bowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  ;  and  in 
murder,  a  public  diffeAion.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  nation 
has  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almoft.  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgments  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn; 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  acciden- 
tal or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfons  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of  fenfation  by 
ftrangling.  Some  punifhments  confift  in  exile  or  ba- 
nifhment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfporta- 
tion  to  the  American  colonies  :  others,  in  lofs  of  li- 
berty, by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifonment.  Some 
extend  to  confifcation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move 
ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life  :  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmembeting,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix  a  lafting  fligma 
cn  the  oiFender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  fta- 
ted  or  difcretionary  fines:  and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
that  confift  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  moft 
©f  them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporeal 
pain  ;  and  thefe  are  inflifled  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu- 
lence difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  correftion,  the  pillory,  the  ftocks,  and  the 
ducking-ftool. 

Difgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 
pleafure  to  a  Britifh  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri 
tifh  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  ftiocking  apparatus  of 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  na- 
ture, though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
puniftiment  is  afcertained  for  every  offence  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  left  In  the  breaft  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  that  judgment  which  the  law  has  be- 
forehand ordained  for  every  fubje6l  alike,  without  re- 
fpeft  of  perfons.  For,  if  judgments  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
Slaves  to  their  maglftrates  ;  and  would  live  in  fociety, 
■without  knowing  exaAly  the  conditions  and  obliga- 
tions which  it  lays  them  under.  And,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  oppreflion  on  the  one  hand ;  fo,  on 
the  other,  it  ftifles  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himftlf  If 
h.h  punifhment  depended  on  the  humour  or  difcrction 
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of  the  courli    Whereas,  where  an  eftabllflied  ppnaJfy  Judgirfn 
is  annexed  to  crimes,   the  criminal  may  read  their  1) 
certain  confequence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be  'wach, 
the  unvaried  rule,,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his 
aftions. 

yvDQMF.N^  of  Gpdi    See  jfuDicwM  Dei, 
JUDICATURE,  the  quality  ot  profcffion  of  thofe  . 
who  adminifter  jullice. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifdiftion  of  the  judge,  and  liie  court  wherein  he 
iits  to  render  juitice. 

JUDICIA  CENTUMviRALiA,  In  Roman  antiquity, 
were  trial<i  before  the  Centumvlri,  to  whom  tiit  praetor 
committed  the  decifion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
nature,  like  our  juftices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions.  During  the  JuJicia  ceiitumv'traliuy  a  fpear  was 
ftuck  up  in  the  forum  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit- 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  CALUMNi^,  was  an  a6li on  brought 
againft  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  accufation.  The  puniflit 
ment,  upon  convidlion,  was  inzijlio  frontUt  or  branding 
in  the  forehead.    See  Inustio. 

yuDicwM  Dei,  judgment  of  God,  was  a  term  and-* 
cntly  applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecret  crinies  ; 
as  thofe  by  arms,  and  fingle  combat,  and  the  ordeals  ;  . 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red  hot  plough- fliarts ;  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
water  ;  in  hopes  God  would  work ,  a  miracle,  rather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perifti.  Si  fuper  de- 
fendere  non  pojftt,  judicio  Dei,  fed.  aqua,  vel  fei'ro,Jieret  de 
eo  jufiitia. — Thefe  cuftoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chriilians  ;  and  they  are  ftiU  in  uCe  in  fome 
nations.  See  Battel,  Orbeal,  &c. — Trials  of  this  , 
fort  were  ufrally  held  in  churches  in  preftnce  of  the 
bifhops,  priefts,  and.  fecular  judges  ;  after  three  days 
fafting,  conftflion,  communion,  and  many  adjuration* 
and  ceremonies  defcribed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

jfuDiciuM  Parium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man's  equaU^- 
I.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  cona- 
moners.    In  magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  cfpe- 
cially  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  ftiall  be  hurt  in  -, 
either  his  perfon  or  property,  nifi  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rium  fuorum  vel  per  legem  terra.    And  this  was  ever 
ctteemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  the  higheft - 
and  moft  beneficial  nature. 

Judicium  Falfi,  was  an  afiion  which  lay  againft  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjuft  proceedings. 

yuDicwM  Pfavaricationis,  was  an  adlion  brought  a-, 
gainft  the  profecutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
for  fuppreffing  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt,  . 
rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to  hght. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auiirian  Necherlaod*,  , 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlboiough 
gained  that  fignai  viftory  over  the  French  in-  1 706, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  13  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and  16  north 
of  Namur. 

IVEACH,  fhe  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland^ 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  provmce  of  Ulfter.  They 
are  diftinguiftied  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and  the 
former  is  by  much  the  iargeft  barony  in  that  county. 
The  name  of  Iveach,  or  Hy  Veach,  is  faid  to  be 
taken  from  /Ichaius,  in  Irilh  called  Eachach,  grand- 
father to  king  Caalhpaigf  as  much  as  to  fay  "  tlie 
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temtory  of  'Eachach  ;"  for  In  the  ln(h  language, 
is  a  common  adjeaive,  denottn.gr  not  only  the  heads 
and  founders  of  famHles,  but  alfo  the  territories  pol- 
feffed  by  them.  Iveach  (including  both  baronies)  was 
otherwife  called  the  Msgenntfes  couniry,  and  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time  was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis, 
efteemed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  polite  of  all  the 
natives  in  thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony 
runs  a  chain  of  mountains  confiderably  high,  known 
-by  the  name  of  Iveach  mountains. 

lUERNUS  (anc.  geeg.),  a  town  in  the  fouth-well 
of  Ireland.  Now  Dunkeram,  (Camden)  ;  called  Done- 
iyne  by  the  natives,  fiiuated  on  the  river  Maire,  in  the 
province  of  Munller. 

luERNUS,  or  lernus  ;  Ptolemy  ;  a  river  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Ireland.  Now  called  the  Ma'tre,  or  Kenmare, 
running  from  eall  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

IV  :  S.  or  Yves  (St),  a  celebrated  bifhop  of  Char- 
tres,  born  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais  in  the  iith 
century.  His  merit  procured  his  eleftion  to  the  fee 
of  Chartres  in  1092,  or  IC93,  under  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  II.  who  had  depofed  GeofFroy  his  prcdeccf- 
for  for  fundry  accufations  againft  him.  Ives  particu- 
larly fignallzecl  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againll  Philip  I. 
who  had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
had  taken  Bertrade  of  Montford,  wife  of  Fouques 
count  of  Anjou.  Afterward  he  devoted  himfelf  whol 
ly  to  the  fun6tions  of  his  minillry  ;  made  feveral  reli- 
gious foundations  ;  and  died  in  1115.  _  Pope  Pius  V. 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Lateran 
to  celebrate  the  feftivalof  St  iveson  the  20th  of  May. 
We  have  a  coUeftion  of  decrees  of  his  compiling,  Ex- 
cepiiones  ccckjiajiicarum  regularum,  a  C/jronicon,  and  2  2 
fermons  ;  all  vt.'ry  valuable  pieces,  which  were  colleded 
and  publiihed  in  one  volume  folio  in  1647,  by  John 
Baptilt  Souciet,  canon  of  Chartres. 

IvKS  (St),a  fea  port  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  being  un- 
-fdfe  it  is  chieifly  frequented  by  hfliermen,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  pilchards.  By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of 
Co.inih  flates,  it  has  thriven  greatly,  and  20  or  30 
fail  of  Ihips  belongs  to  its  harbour.  It  is  a  corpora- 
tion, governed  by  a  mayor,  1 1  capital  and  24  inferior 
burgelTes,  with  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  and  it  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a  handfome  fpa- 
cious  church,  which  is  often  buffeted  by  the  wavcs  of 
the  fea  ;  but  the  mother  church  is  at  Unilalant  There 
is  a  grammar- fchool  here,  which  was  founded  by 
Charles  I.  It  has  two  markets  in  the  week,  and  an 
-annual  fair. 

Ives  (St),  Is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Hunting- 
donlhire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  ftone 
bridge  over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint, 
and  was  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Great  part 
of  it  was  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  re- 
built. Here  is  a  very  good  market  ou  Monday  for 
fatttd  cattle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two 
fairs  in  the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm 
before  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquarc  of  120 
Roman  feet  ;  its  proportion  to  the  Englilh  acre  being 
as  1 0.00c  to  1 6.097. 

JUGLANS,  in  botany  :  A  genos  of  the  moneecifl 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandda  clafs  of  plants ;  and 


in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ^tth.  order,  Jiig^an** 
Amentacea.  The  male  calyx  is  raonophyllous,  and  " 
fquamiform  ;  the  corolla  divided  into  fix  parts  j  there 
are  18  filaments:  the  female  calyx  is  quudrifid,  fupe- 
rior  ;  the  corolla  quadripartite  ;  there  are  two  ftyles, 
and  the  fruit  a  plumb  with  a  furrowed  kernel.  There 
are  five  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
regia  or  common  walnut.  This  rifes  50  feet  high  or 
more,  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching  into  a 
very  large  fprcading  head,  with  large  pinnated  leaves, 
of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fer- 
rated  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  and  monoe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  clufters  of  large  green 
fruit,  iiiclofing  furrowed  nuts  of  different  fhapes  and 
fizes  in  the  varieties,  ripening  in  September  and  Odo- 
ber.  Other  two  fpecies,  called  the  nigra  and  aWa,  or 
black  and  white  Virginian  walnut,  are  alf.j  cultivated 
in  this  country,  though  they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit, 
having  very  fmall  kernels. 

Culture.  AU  the  forts  are  propagated  by  planting; 
their  nuts,  which  will  grow  in  any  common  foil.  The 
nuts  being  procured  in  the  proper  feafon,  in  their 
outer  covers  or  huflcs  if  pofiible,  they  Ihould  h~  pre- 
ferved  in  dry  fand  until  February,  and  then  planted. 
After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed  bed,  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  where  they 
muft  remain  till  grown  five  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they 
muft  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ; 
but  if  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 
ought  to  be  finally  tranfplanted  ^»  hen  they  have  attain- 
ed the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Ufes.  The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  ftages  of 
gruwth  ;  when  green  to  pickle,  and  when  ripe  te 
eat  raw.  As  a  pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  whea 
about  half  or  three-fourths  grown,  before  the  outet 
coat  or  (hell  becomes  hard  ;  fuch  nuts  fhould  be  chofcQ 
as  are  moft  free  from  fpecks,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
muft  be  gathered  by  hand.  "Walnuts  are  ready  for 
pickling  in  July  and  Auguft.  They  are  fully  ripe  in 
September  and  October  ;  and  are  then  commonly  beat 
down  with  long  poles,  efpecially  on  large  trees  }  for 
as  the  walnuts  grow  moftly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  it  would  be  troublefome  and  tedious  to  ga- 
ther them  by  hand.  As  loon  as  gathered,  lay  them  m 
heaps  a  few  .'.ays  to  heat  and  fweat,  to  caufe  their 
outer  huflcs,  which  adhere  clofely,  to  feparatc  from  the 
fliell  of  the  nuts  ;  then  clean  them  from  the  rubbifli, 
and  depofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 
them  over  clofe  with  dry  ftraw  half  a  foot  thick,  and 
they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  They  are  always 
readily  fold  at  market,  efpecially  in  London  ;  wncre, 
at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  fold  with  the  huflcs 
on,  by  the  fack  or  bufliel  ;  but  afterwards  are  bought 
clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the  thouUnd. 
The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  is  alfo  very  valuable  ; 
not  indeed  where  ftrength  is  neceffary,  it  being  of  a 
very  brittle  nature  ;  but  the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners 
efteem  it  highly  for  feveral  forts  ot  houfehob  furniture 
and  other  light  works  ;  for  being  beautifully  vtiiied, 
h  takes  a  fine  polifli,  and  the  more  knotty  it  is,  the 
i«ore  it  is  valued  for  particular  purpofes.  Walnut- 
trees  arc  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  rouiid  the  bor- 
ders of  orchards,  where,  by  their  large  fpreading 
hea^j  they  will  alfo  guard  the  Itffcr  fruit-trees  from 
3  D  2  boifterou* 
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Jugora    boifterous  winds.    The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  fimllar  ing  the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  pnttiiicr 

in  quality  to  almonds ;  but  are  not  like  them  ufed  in  it  into  a  prcfs.    Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green 

;  medicine.  liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 

JUGORA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy,  fhall  foon  obferve.    The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 

depending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.    It  has  extradied  with  equal  eafe.    Some  plants,  even  when 

the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  frefh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  muft  be  added 

Tartars,  who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame  while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife  fcarcely  any  juice 

difpofition  with  the  Samoiedes.  would  be  obtained  by  exprefllon.   Other  plants  which 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  cer-  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnilh  by 

tain  veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.    See  Anatomy.  "  exprcflion  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con- 

JUGULARES,  in  the  Linncean  fyft  em,  is  the  name  tain  alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  thejuioefo 
of  an  order  or  divifion  of  fifh,  the  general  charadler  -  - 

of  which  is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  pec- 
toral fi'is.    See  Zoology. 
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'IS. 

JUGUM,  an  humihating  mode  of  punlfhment  in- 
flicted by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquifhed 
enemies.  It  w  as  thus  :  They  fet  up  two  fpears,  and 
laying  a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they 
ordered  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves  to  pafs 
under  this  ii^nominious  erection,  without  arms  or  belts. 
None  fuffered  the  difgrace  of  paffingyi/^  jugo  but  fuch 
as  had  been  obliged  to  furrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaftabal 
the  brothei  of  Miclpfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaftabal  were 
the  fons  of  Mafiniffa,  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's  kingdom,  educated  . his  ne- 
phew with  his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal  ;  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  difpofi- 
tion,  he  fent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aflif- 
tance  of  Scipio,  who  was  befieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lofe  a  youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated; 
Juguitha  fliowed  himfelf  brave  and  a£tivc,  and  he  en- 
deared himfelf  to  the  Roman  general.    Micipfa  ap- 


vifcid  that  it  cannoi  flow.  Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to  ihefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  colledion  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water ;  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extraftive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharlne  fubftances  ;  all 
which  are  diffolved  in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  plants.  Befides  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con« 
tains  fome  part  of  the  refinous  fubftance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  nature.  Thefe  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpoftd  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  diflblved  in  the 
juice,  and  coufequently  difturbs  its  tranfparency. 
They  neverthelefs  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  ftrongly  in  moft  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
paraced  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  muft 
be  ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated.. 
Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are 
fpontaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The 


pointed  him  fucceffor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two  juices  of  moft  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  in  fahne 
'       '  '     '  ,r.i.  volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere- 

ly by  immerfion  in  boiling  water  ;  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  clofed  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a  water  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  confift,  may  thus  be 
preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  efFeftual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it  ;  for  all  li- 
quors which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpontaneoufly  af- 
ter fermen'ation.  But  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla^ 
rify  juices,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  on- 
ly an  imperfeft  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  i'hc  me- 
thod of  clarification  moft;  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  necefiary  for  thole  juices  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Thi« 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ao- 
cordingly,  when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with,  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  fcum,  together  with  the 
grcateft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
difturb  its  tranfparency.  And  as  any  of  thefe  refin- 
ous matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retairj- 
ed  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  by 
filtration.    See  Filtration. 

The  juices,  efpeclally  before  they  are  clarified,  con- 
tain almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf; 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  cxtrafted, 
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fons,  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
Cbildren.  Jugartha  deftroyed  Hiempfal,  and  ftripped 
Adherbal  of  his  poflefllons,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Romans  liftened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal  ;  but  Jugurtha's 
gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the  fuppliant 
monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diftrefs,  periflied  by  the  fnares 
of  his  enemy.  Caecllius  Metellus  was  at  laft  fent  a- 
gainfl;  Jugurtha  ;  and  his  firmnefs  and  fuccefs  foon  re- 
duced the  crafty  Numidlan,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  favage  neighbours  for  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla 
fucceeded  Metellus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Jugurtha  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  his  father- in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  affiftance  ;  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  106  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  YvicA,  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean.    See  Yvica. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li- 
quors of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  fevcral  plants  are  exprefled  to  obtain 
their  elTtntlal  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa- 
ration, or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extracts.  The 
general  method  of  cxtrading  thefe  juices  is,  by  pound- 
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no  (lecompofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  plant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  qnly  fepatated  from 
the  groffer  oily,  earthy,  and  refmous  parts,  which 
compofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  under  the  prefs. 
Thefe  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the 
fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  extraded  differ  from  each 
other  in  thofe  refpefts. 

Moll  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofcd  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out  ;  though  what 
is  called  naturally  running  out,  is  generally  the  elfeft  of 
a  wound  In  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow  parfnep  is  of  a  brimflone  colour ;  but  in  the 
fialk  It  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetrbles  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmell  of  opium,  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  Britifh  plant.  When  the  flalk  is  wound- 
ed with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  readily  out  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  wfiite  and  ropy  ;  but  if  thefe  wounds 
are  made  at  the  top  of  the  flalks,  the  juice  that  flows 
out  of  them  is  dafhed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  it  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens  ;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  fwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  pait  of  this  feparated  matter  is 
eafily  preffed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueexing  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ;  and 
on  wafliing  with  water,  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
loon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and, kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  fhining 
furface  like  refin,  and  is  inflammable  ;  taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  and  burning  all  away  with  a  flrong  flame.  The 
fame  chick  part  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will 
draw  out  Into  tough  long  threads,  melting  like  wax. 
The  purple  cake  made  from  the  whey  is  quite  different 
from  this  ;  and  when  held  to  a  candle  fcarce  flames  at 
all,  but  burns  to  a  black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of 
the  plant  fecms  alfo  to  confift  in  this  thin  part  of  its 
juice  :  for  the  coa^ulum  or  curd,  though  looking  like 
w^ax  or  refin,  has  no  taile  at  all  ;  whcrtas  the  purple 
cake  made  from  the  ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of 
a  tafle  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  defcribed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal ;  for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
travafation. .  The  while  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe- 
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parates,  btit  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice  ;  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than 
the  refl:  of  the  -plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen.  - 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  (hell  or  other  fmall  • 
veffel,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  It  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopogon,  or 
goat's  beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice  ;  it  is  at  firfl  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  duflcy  red.  It  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake  ;  and  is  oily  and  refinous, 
but  of  an  infipid  tafle.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice  ;  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ftalks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  (harp  - 
tafle  ;  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this 
clafs,  it  would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  hke  milk ;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thickntfs  of  cream,  and  foon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
veffels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy  ; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  the  fingers  hke 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
ver become  harder  than  foft  wax  If  dried  in  the  fliade; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  Vv;ry 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowifh  juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  har- 
den at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  afliftance  of  heat  ;  the  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themfelves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubard-leaves  foon  hardens;  and  is  after- 
wards foluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  cluflers  of  the  com- 
mon honeyfuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw  out*  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  Fhe  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  foils  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  flicks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  ftands  the 
force  of  the  fun  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
dew-drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  flands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con- 
tains a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it. 
The  pingulcula,  or  butter-wort,  has  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  foils. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeftly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  ghb  and  flippery, 
and  do  not  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 
If  the  ftalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flows 
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out  an  oily  juice  fwimming  upoil  a  watery  one.  The 
ftalks  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a  fimilar  oily  liquof 
,  fwimming  upon  the  other ;  and  in  like  ttianner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
dog  berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound- 
fed,  (how  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Somfe 
of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  of 
^  refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abufidantly  ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple- berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gurn- 
my.  if  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
-March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yeilowifli  colour,  which,  taken  up  between  the 
vfingevs,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  fticking,  but  melts 
inliandling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fuijar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fmell,-.  very  ilrong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,^  and 
-the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
maRnifying  glafs,  fliow  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad- 
"ders  or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
hardening  into  a  kind  of  refin  ;  they  are  eafily  wiped 
off  when  of  any  Gze,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo.  that  the  fine  blue 
-flour  or  powder,  called  the  l/loom,  upon  the  furface  of 
our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exfudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
hardening  into  a  fort  of  refin. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
;fruit  oF  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin- 
ncBUs  makes  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.    See  Rhamnus. 

The  jujubes 'have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
;pedoral  decoa;ions ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thcfe  occafions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
fcription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops. 

JUL,  or  JoL,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a  «' fump- 
■tuous  treat;"  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious 
'fertival  firft  among  the  heaihens  and  afterwards  among 
-Chrillians.    By  the  latterit  was  given  to  Christmas; 
which  is  fl.ill  known  under  the  name  of  j^ul,  or  Tool, 
}in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  ^weden;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  ftyled  Giuli,  i.  e.  "  the  Fef- 
tival."    As  this  feafl  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  anceftors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
sfo  the  Chrillians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  fliould 
•he  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrift  :  and 
thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  en- 
tertainment.   We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the 
firft  account  of  this  feaft. 

jULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  or  fugar,  of  extempo- 
raneous preparation,  without  decodion.  See  Phar- 
macy. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  flyled  tke 
jipojiate,  becaufe  he  profefled  the  Chriftian  religion 
before  he  afcended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  Chri- 
^ianity.  He  made  no  ufc  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafurcs  had 
Always  rendered  it  more  flourinting  :  he  therefore  be- 
haved with  a  politic  mildnefs  to  the  Chriftiafis  ;  recall- 
ed all  who  had  been  banifhed  on  account  of  religion 
•tinder  Uie  reign  of  Conftantius  j  and  undeYtbok  tojjer- 


vert  thettt  by  his  careffes,  and  by  temporal  advantage! 
and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences : 
but  he  forbad  Chrillians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.    He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature;  well  know- 
ing the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au- 
thors in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligion» 
Though  he  on  all  occafions  fliowed  a  fovereign  con- 
tempt for  the  Chrillians,  whom  he  always  called  Gait' 
^eans,  yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  ob- 
tained by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners; 
and  therefore  incefi'antly  propofcd  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  priefts.     At  lad,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employ«ient8 
to  the  molt  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  -he  provinces  were  filled  with  tumulta 
and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  w^ere  put  to  death-: 
Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologifts,  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chrillians  furnifhed  fufficient  pre- 
tence for  moft  of  his  pioceedings  againft  them,  and  ^ 
the  ahimofities  among  themfelves  furniftied  him  with 
the  means  ;  that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  infulting  the  public  worfhip; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga- 
ging in  an  open  rebellion.    Hiitorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord's 
prediftion  with  refped  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,; 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  deftruftion  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfeftly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrift;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 
digging  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth  and 
confumed  the  woikmen  *.    Howtver,  the  Jews,  who  •  See 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accomplifhing  that  wark , rufaknt, 
made  fcveral  attempts  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundations  perifhed  by  thefe 
flaines,  which  at  laft  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.    JiiHan  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battk 
with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  hia 
wound ;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  *'  Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered."    But  notwithftanding  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difco- 
vcred  a  different  difpofition;  and  employed  his  laft  mo- 
ments in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofopher, 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.    He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.    For  a  particular  account  <if  his  rtiga 
and  exploits,  fee  (Hijhry  oj )  Constantinople,  i)°  7. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  difi^erently  reprefented  by- 
different  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  diffi^nilt  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  his  real  charafter.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li- 
beral, temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  ju- 
ftice:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoftatifed  to 
Paganifm  ;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
amd  was,  m  fadl,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  mofl: 
fanguinary  clafs.  We  have  fevetal  of  his  difcourief^  or 
orations;  fome  of  his  letters;  a  treatife  intilled  Mi' 
fopogon,  w\\\<:\\  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch  ;  and  fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele- 
gant ftyle.  They  were  publiflied  in  Greek  an<l  La- 
tin by  father  Petau  in  1 630  in  qusttoj  and  of  which 
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Spanheimlu8  gave  a  fine  edition  in  folfo  m  1696.  His 
moft  famous  work  was  that  compofed  againft  the 
Chriiiians,  of  which  there  are  fome  fragnoents  in  Cy- 
ril's refutation  of  it. 

'JvLiAN  Period.,  in  chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  ereation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the 
fame  years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indic- 
tion,  of  which  three  cycles  it  was-  made  to  confift  by 
Jofeph  Scaliger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this 
period,  will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  ex- 
piration of  7986  years.  "^There  is  taken  for  the  firft 
year  of  this  period  that  whicii  hath  the  firft  of  the 
cycle  of  the  fun,  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  hrft  of  the  indidtion  cycle,  and  fo  reckon- 
ing on. 

The  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  is  always,  in  our 
fyftems  of  chronology,  the  47 /4th  of  the  Julian 
period. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Chrifl  anfwers  to  :  To  the  given  year  of  Chrift 
add  47I3>  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  i;  and  the  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwert  thereto  : 
From  the  year  of  the  Julfan  period  given  fubtratt 
4713,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 

Julian  (St),  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  u{  Patagonia, 
in  .South  America,  where  fhips  ufually  touch  that  are 
tound  to  the  fouth  feas.    S.  Lat.  48.  ij. 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  W-ftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Pruflian  (J^uelderlaiid  on  the  north, 
by  the  elefiorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad  ;  and  is  a  very  plentiful  country,  abounding  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  One  meadows,  and  is  well  fupplied 
with  wood  ;  but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed 
of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance  The  chief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Duren,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Wefin- 
burgh,  and  Lafteren.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  eleftop  Pa- 
latine, with  the  confent  of  the  kings  of  Prulfia  and 
Poland. 

Juliers,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Weftphalia  ;  fdrne  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju- 
lius Caefar  or  Julia  Agrippina  ;  but  thia  is  much  que- 
ftioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentioiveH  before 
Antoninus's  Itinerary  and  Thcodofius's  Tables.  The 
town  i«  fmall  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built ;  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  broad  and  regular. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a 
palace  of  the  ancient  •dukes,  and  a  fpacious  piazza. 
In  the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monaiiery  of  Cailhufians, 
nobly  endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  7'he  town 
is  but  poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  wool- 
len manufaftory  in  this  country,  and  likewife  another 
of  linen.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Naffau 
in  1610,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Roer,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 
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1  JUL 

JULIUS  CiKSAR.  See  Caesar. 
Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovere),  pope,  rcn)arkable 
for  his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  political  negocia-  ^ 
tlons:  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic 
of  Venice,  called  the  league  of  Camhray^  fignified  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the 
ctffion  of  part  of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms 
againft  Louis  XTI.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 
perfon,  armed  cap  a-pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola; 
which  place  he  took  by  afi'ault  in  1511.  But  proceed- 
ing to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 
his  own  weapons  againft  him,  by  calling  a  general 
council  at  Pifa  :  at  which  the  pope  refufing  to  appear, 
was  declared  to  be  fufpendnd  from  the  holy  fee  ;  and 
Louis,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope,  who 
died  foon  after  in  151 2.  He  built  the  famous  church  of 
St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  polite  arts. 

Julius  V'lcus  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  the  Ne- 
metes  in  Gallia  Belgica  ;  fituated  between  the  Tre«' 
Tabernae    and  Noviomagus.     Now    Germer/Jjeim.,  a 
town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine.    E  Long.  8.  15  Lat.  49.  I2. 
Julius  Pollux.     See  Pollux. 
lULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavlnium.  I« 
the  fucccfiion  to  the  kingdom  of  i^lba,  JEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  jEneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

luLus,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefis  of  the  or- 
der aptera.  The  feet  are  very  numerous,  being 
on  each  fide  twice  as  many  as  the  fegmente  of  the 
body ;  the  antennse  are  moniliform  ;  there  are  two 
articulated  palpi  ;  and  the  body  is  of  a  femicylindrical 
form.  1.  The  terrefiris  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  having  on 
each  fide  loo  very  fhort  clofely  fet  feet.  The  body  is 
cylindrically  round,  confifting  of  fifty  fegments,  each 
of  which  gives  rife  to  two  pair  of  feet ;  by  which 
means  the  feet  ftand  two  and  two  by  the  fide  of  each 
other,  fo  that  between  eveiy  two  there  is  a  little  more 
fpace.  Its  colour  is  blackifti,  and  the  animal  is  very 
fmooth.  It  is  met  with  under  ftones,  and  in  the 
earth.  2.  The  fabulofus  is  of  an  aftien- colour,  fmooth, 
and  fometimes  has  two  longitudinal  bands  of  a  dun- 
colour  upon  its  back.  The  body  is  compoftd  of 
about  fixty  fegments,  which  appear  double  ;  one  part 
of  the  fegment  being  quite  fnnooth,  the  other  charged 
with  longitudinal  ftriae  very  clofe-fet  together,  which  - 
caufes  the  cylindric  body  of  the  infedl  to  appear  inter- 
fered alternately  with  fmooth  and  ftriated  fegments. 
Each  fegment  gives  rife  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which 
rr.ake6  240,  or  120  feet  on  each  fide.  Thefe  feet  are 
(lender,  fhort,  and  white.  The  antennae  are  very  fhort, 
and  confift  of  five  rings.  The  infert,  when  touched,  . 
rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  fpiral  ;  fo  that  its  feet  are  inward*,  - 
but  yet  turned  towards  the  ground.  It  is  found  to- 
gether with  the  preceding  one,  to  which  it  bears  a  re- 
femblance,  though  it  ifi  much  larger.  There  are  other 
fpecies. 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year;   during  ; 
which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  Leo.    The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  furname  of  C.  Casfar 
the  diftator,  who  was  born  in  it.    Mark  Antony  firft,  - 
gave  this  month  the  name  July,  which  before  was  call- 
ed ^intiliuft  as  being  the  fifth  mouth  of  the  year  in  - 
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tlie  oW  Roman  kalendar  eflablifiiedViy  R-Otnulus,  which 
began  In  the  month  of  March.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
Auguil  was  called  Sexiilis ;  and  September,  Oftober, 
Ncvember,  and  December,  ftill  retain  the  name  of  their 
■fir ft.  rank. 

fequ'tfur,  tiitmero  turla  notala fuo.     Ovid.  Faft. 

On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are 
^commonly  fuppofed  to  begin  ;  ^^hen,  according  to 
'Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four, 
dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increafed  and  irritated,  and 
all  animals  decline  and  languifn. 

yuir-Flonvers.     See  Dianthus. 

JIJMIILGE,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and 
m  the  territory  of  Caux,  v/ith  a  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E. 
Xong.  o.  55:.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

JUNCI  LAPiDEi,  in  natural  hiilory,  the  name  given 
by  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  foflile  coral,  of  the  tubula- 
ria  kind,  and  compofed  of  a  congeries  of  fmall  tubules, 
avhich  are  ufuUy  round  and  Itriated  within.  See 
Plate  CC. 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint  or  clofing  of  two  bodies. 
See  Joint. 

Juncture,  In  oratory,  is  a  part  of  compoiition,  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Qiiintilian,  and  denotes 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  confo- 
nants,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connexion  of  words,  with 
regard  to  their  found,  as  will  render  the  pronunciation 
moft  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  bcft  promote  the  harmony 
of  the  fentence.  Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowels, 
occafioning  an  hollow  and  obfcure  found,  and  like- 
wife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  harfh  and  rough, 
fbould  be  avoided :  nor  fhould  the  fame  fyllable  be 
repeated  at  the  b(*ginning  and  end  of  words,  becaufe 
the  found  becomes  hereby  harfli  and  unpleafant. 
The  following  verfc  in  Virgil's  iEneid  Is  an  example  of 
Junilure. 

Arma  virumque  cam,  Troja  qui  pnmus  ah  oris. 

JUNCUS,  the  RUSH,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
5th  order,  Tripelatoidea.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular.  There 
are  many  fpecies  which  are  univerfally  known,  be- 
ing very  troublefome  weeds,  and  dif&cult  to  be  eradi- 
cated. The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  conglomera- 
tus  and  effufus,  or  round-headed  and  foft  rufhes,  are 
ufed  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  ruih-lights*.  The  conglo- 
meratus,  and  aculus  or  marine  rufh,  are  planted  with 
great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  away  the  earth  ; 
which  would  otherwife  be  removed  every  tide,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  rufhes,  which  fatten 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  themfelves  near 
the  furface  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth 
clofely  together.  Therefor  e,  whenever  the  inhabitants 
perceive  that  the  roots  of  thefe  rufhes  are  deflroyed, 
ittiey  are  very  affiduous  in  repairing  them.  In  the 
fummer  time  when  the  rufhes  are  fully  grown,  they 
are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  dried,  and 
afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
■where  they  are  wrought  Into  bafliets,  and  feveral  other 
jufeful  things,  which  are  frequently  fcnt  Into  England 
Thefe  forts  do  not  grow  fo  llron^  in  this  country  as  on 
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the  Maefe,  where  they  fome  times  arrive  at  th^  height  Ju; 
of  four  feet  and  upwards.  || 
A  fpecies  of  rufh  termed  juncus  oJomtus,  "  fwcet  /""'P' 
rufh,  ©r  camel's  hay,"  is  fomatimes  brought  to  us 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long.  The  flalk.  In  fhape  and  colour,  fomewhat 
refembles  a  barley-flraw ;  it  is  full  of  fungous  pith 
like  that  of  our  common  rufhes  :  the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  wheat,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 
colour,  ftriped  with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfeftion,  has  a  hot,  bitterifh,  not 
unpleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell : 
by  long  keeping  it  lofes  greatly  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour. Dittilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  an  efTentlal  oil.  It  was  formerly  of- 
ten ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obflriic- 
tions  of  the  vifccra,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 
prefent. 

JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  Junius,  which  fome  derive  a  Jiinone, 
Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fajii,  makes  the  goddefs  fay, 

Junius  a  nojlro  nomine  nomen  habet. 
Others  rather  derive  it  a junioribus,  this  being  for  young 
people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 

Junius  ejl  jwuenum;  qui  fuit  ante fmum. 
In  this  month  is  the  fummer  foUtice. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
natural  order  of  algas,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia 
clals  of  plants.  I'he  male  flower  is  pedunculated,  and 
naked;  the  anthera  quadrivalved :  the  female  flower 
is  feflile,  naked,  with  roundifh  feeds.  The  e  are  29 
fpecies,  all  natives  of  Bilt  iin,  growing  in  woods,  fhady 
places,  by  the  fides  of  di^^hes,  &c.  Many  of  them  are 
beautiful  objedts  for  the  microfcupe. 

JUNG  1  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fegregatae  order,  belonging  t  j  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  the  common  receptacle  Is  chafty  ;  the  perian- 
thium  three- flowered  ;  the  florets  tubular,  two  lipped  ; 
the  exterior  lipligulate  ;  the  Inierior  one  bipartite. 

JUNIPERUS,  the  juniper  tree:  .-i  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belongmg  to  the  monoecia  claft 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  51ft  order,  Conifera.  The  male  amentum  is  a  ca- 
lyx of  fcales  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  three  ftamina  :  the 
female  calyx  tripartite  ;  there  are  three  petals  ;  and  as 
many  ftyles ;  the  berry  is  trifpermous,  and  equal  by 
means  of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  caiyx  adhe- 
ring to  it. 

Species.  I.  The  communis,  or  conmon  juniper, 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  upon  dry 
barren  commons,  wheieit  feldom  rifes  above  the  height 
of  a  low  fhrub.  Mr  Evelyn  afiures  us,  that  "  the 
juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England,  is 
very  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country  :  for  it 
grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land;  and, 
where  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this,  the  plant  is  rarely 
found.  Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  fee  It  in  Its  wild 
ftate,  on  fandy  ban  en  common?,  &c.  will  have  little 
inducement  to  plant  it  ;  as  thei-e  they  will  fee  it  pro- 
cumbent, feldom  fhowing  a  tendency  to  afpire  :  but 
when  planted  In  a  >;ood  foil,  it  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  15  or  16  feet,  and  produce  numerous  biaHches  from 
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"unipeniE.  tKe  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well-looking  bufliy 
plant.  Thefe  brianches  are  exceeding  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  reddifh  colour,  having 
a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  fharp- 
pointed,  growing  by  threes  on  the  branches  s  their 
upper  furfece  has  a  greyilh  ftreak  down  the  middle ; 
but  their  under  furface  is  of  a  fine  gnsen  colour,  and 
they  garnifli  the  fhrub  in  great  plenty.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  bluifti  colour 
when  ripe."  Of  this  fpecles  there  is  a  variety  called 
Snvedijh  juniper y  which  grows  10  or  12  feet  high,  very 
branchy  the  whole  length,  with  the  branches  growing 
more  ere£t,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  like  the 
former.  But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swedilh  juniper 
to  be  a  difl:in6l  fpecics.  A  proflirate  and  very  dwarfifh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Li'ghtfoot,  under  the  name 
of  divarf  Alpine. juniper.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  the  former  ;  the  ber- 
ries are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fpherical.  2.  The 
bxycedrusy  or  Spanifh  juniper,  rifes  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  clofely  branched  from  bottom  to  top ;  having 
fhort,  awl-fliaped,  fpreading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dicecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  reddifli-brown 
berries.  3.  The  thurijera,  or  blue- berried  Spanifli  ju- 
niper, grows  20  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a 
conic  form,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by 
fours,  and  fmall  dicecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
blue  flowers.  4.  The  Virginiana,  or  Virginia  cedar, 
grows  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to 
top  in  a  conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering 
at  their  bafe  ;  the  younger  ones  imbricated,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading  ;  with  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  blue  berries.  5.  The  Lycia,  Lycian  cedar, 
orolibanum  tree,  grows  20  feet  high,  branching  ereA; 
garniflied  with  fmall  obtufe  oval  leaves,  every-where 
imbricated  ;  having  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  brown  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  6.  The  Pbcenicia,  or  Phenician  cedar,  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  branching  pyramidally  ;  adorned 
with  ternate  and  imbricated  obtufe  leaves ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowifli  berries.  It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal.  7.  The  Bermudiana,  or  Ber- 
mudian  cedar,  grows  20  or  30  feet  high,  has  fmall 
acute  leaves  by  threes  below,  the  upper  ones  awl- 
fhaped,  acute,  and  decurrent,  by  pairs  or  fours,  fpread- 
ing outward,  and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pur- 
plifli  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Bermudas.  8.  The 
Salina,  or  favin  tree  ;  of  which  there  are  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.  fpreading,  upright,  and  variegated 
favin.  The  firft:  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
horizontal  and  very  fpreading  branches ;  with  fliort, 
pointed,  decurrent,  ereft,  oppofite  leaves ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  bluifli  berries,  but  very 
rarely  producing  either  flowers  or  fruit.  The  fecond 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  branches, 
dark-grt  en  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dicecious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  plenty  of  berries.  The  third  has  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  flioots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  fl.riped  ;  fo  that 
it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  two  other 
fpecles;  the  Barbadenjis,  with  leaves  all  imbricated  four- 
ways,  the  younger  ones  ovate,  the  elder  acute ;  and 
the  Chinenjist  with  leaves  decurrent  imbricate- expand- 
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ing  crowded,  the  ftem-leaves  threefold,  the  branch-  Juotpefwa. 
leaves  fourfold.  '  v 

Culture.  The  propagation  of  all  the  junipers  is  by 
feed,  and  of  the  favins  by  layers  and  cuttings ;  but 
thefe  lafl;  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  berries,  if  they 
can  be  procured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  beds  of 
common  light  earth  ;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas^ 
which  muft  be  fowed  in  pots,  to  have  flielter  in  win- 
ter. When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three 
years  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows  two  feet  afun- 
der,  there  to  remain  till  of  due  fize  for  final  tranfplan- 
tation  Into  the  flirubbery.  The  Bermudas  cedar  mufl: 
be  flieltered  under  a  frame  for  the  firft  year  or  two  ; 
when  they  muft:  be  feparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be 
ftieltered  alfo  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they 
have  acquired  fome  fize  and  ftrength  ;  then  turned  out 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  warm  fituatlon  ;  though  a  flielter  of  mats  for  the 
'lirft  winter  or  two  during  hard  frofts  will  be  of  great 
fervlce.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is 
either  In  autumn,  October,  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  April. 

Ufes,  &c.  Juniper-berries  have  a  ftrong,  not  difa- 
greeable  fmell }  arid  a  warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte  ; 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  bltterlfli  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  In  the  bark  ;  the  fweet  in  the  juice ; 
the  aromatic  flavour  In  oily  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diftingullliable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds.  The  frefli  berries 
yield,  on  expreffion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey- hke  aroma- 
tic juice ;  if  previoufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. — Thefe  berries 
are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ftomachics  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  a  fpirituous  water  and  eflential  oil  are  prepared 
frorn^  them,  and  they  are  alfo  ingredients  In  various 
medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  dittillation 
of  the  oil  pafl'ed  through  a  ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  likewife  a  medicine 
of  great  utih'ty,  and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  prefe- 
rable to  the  oil  or  the  berry  itfelf.  Hoff'man  is  exprefsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  recommends  the  rob  of  juniper  in 
debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ;  and  fays  it  is 
particularly  fervlceable  to  old  people  who  are  fubjed  to 
thefe  diforders,  or  labour  under  a  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  urinary  fecretion.  This  rob  is  of  a  dark 
brownlfli-yellow  colour,  a  balfamic  fweet  tafte,  with  a 
little  of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according  as  the  feeds 
in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs  bruifed.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which  they  can  be 
ufed  is  that  of  a  fimple  watery  infufion.  This,  either 
by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gin.  Is  a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infufion  of  the  tops  has  alfo  been  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  inanner.  The  Swedes  prepare  aa 
extradl  from  the  berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
rob  above  mentioned,  which  fome  eat  for  breakfaft.  In  * 
Germany  the  berries  are  bruifed  and  put  into  the  fauce 
made  ufe  of  for  a  wild  boar  ;  and  are  frequently  alfo 
eaten  with  other  pork,  to  give  It  a  wild-boar  flavour. 
In  Carniola,  and  fome  other  diftrlda,  the  inhabitants 
make  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  fteeped  in  water  ;  ,but 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  liquor  from  growing  four. 
The  Laplanders,  as  we  are  told  by  Linnsus,  drink 
3  ^  iflfufionj 
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Janiu?.    j^fyfions  of  t^ie  juniper-  berries  as  we  do  tea  and  coffee. 

"  »  Thruflies  and  grous  feed  on  the  berries,  and  diffemi- 
nate  the  feed  in  their  dung.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
berries  of  the  juniper  are  two  years  in  ripening.  They 
fometitnes  appear  in  an  uncommon  form  ;  the  leaves  of 
the  cup  grow  double  the  ufual  fize,  approaching,  but 
not  clofing  ;  and  the  three  petals  fit  exadlly  clofe,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  ttpuU  jumper i  wrhich  inhabit 

x\itm,  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell. 

The  wood  when  burnt  emitfi  a  fragrant  odour  like  in- 
•  cenfe.  It  is  of  a  reddiOi  colour,  very  hard  and  du- 
rable ;  and  when  large  enough,  is  ufed  in  marquetry 
and  veneering,  and  in  making  cups,  cabinets,  &c. 
Grafs  will  not  grow  beneath  juniper,  but  this  tree 
itfelf  is  faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  meadow- oat.  The 
oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that  of  nuts  makes  an  excel- 
lent varni Pa  for  pidures,  wood- work,  and  preferving 
iron  from  rufting.  The  refin  powdered  and  rubbed 
into  paper  prevents  the  ink  from  finking  through  it, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  ufed  under  the  name  of 

l^ouNGE.  The  charcoal  made  from  this  wood  endures 

longer  than  any  other,  infomuch  that  live  embers  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  afhes  after  being  a  year 

covered.  For  the  properties  of  fome  other  fpecies, 

fee  the  articles  Sandarach  fGumJ,  and  Oliba- 

NUM. 

JUNIUS  (Adrian),  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in 
Holland  in  151 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  pradifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England; 
where,  among  other  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500 
words  ;  an  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  queen 
Mary  with  king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  Animadverfa  t5* 
de  Coma  Commentar'ius,  which  is  the  moll  applauded  of 
alibis  works.    He  died  in  1575. 

Junius  (Francis),  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aneau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftruft-jns  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
offtudylng.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof  a- 
galnft  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs  ;  but  a  libertine  fo 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fophiftry,  that  he  made 
him  an  atheift :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  firft 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
no  averfion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  lefs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV.;  and  at  laft  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profeffor  of  divinity,  which  employment  he  dif- 
charged  with  honour,  till  he  was  fnatched  away  by  the 
plague  in  1602.  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic.  He  wrote,  in  conjunftion  with  Em- 
manuel TremelHus,a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publiihed  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  many  other 
works,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius  (Francis),  or  Francis  du  Jon,  the  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  He 
at  firft  defigned  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  miUtary  life  ; 
but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  him- 
felf entirely  to  ftudy.  He  came  to  England  in  1620, 
and  lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family.  He 
was  greatly  efteemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners ;  and  was 


fo  pallionately  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, that,  being  informed  there  were  fome  villages 
in  Friefland  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons 
wa«  preferved,  he  went  and  lived  two  yeavs  in  that 
country.  He  returned  to  England  in  1675  5  after 
fpending  a  year  at  Oxford,  retired  to  Windfor,  in  or- 
der to  vifit  Voffuis,  at  whofe  houfe  he  died  in  1677. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 
manufcripts,  ereAed  a  very  handfome  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  wrote,  i.  De  PlUura  Veterum,  which  is 
admired  by  all  the  learned  ;  the  beft  edition  of  it  is  that 
of  Rotterdamp  in  1694.  He  publiHied  the  fame  woric 
at  London  in  Englilh.  2.  An  explication  of  the  old 
Gothic  manufcript,  called  the  Silver  one,  becaufe  the 
four  Gofpels  are  there  written  in  filver  Gothic  letters  f 
this  was  publifned  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchal, 
or  Marflial.  3.  A  large  Commentary  on  the  Har- 
mony of  the  four  Gofpels  by  Tatian,  which  is  ftill  in 
manufcript.  4.  A  Gloffary  in  five  languages,  in  which 
he  explains  the  origin  of  the  Northern  languages;  pub- 
lilhed  at  Oxford  in  1745,  in  folio,  by  Mr  Edward 
Lee. 

JUNK,  in  fea- language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem- 
nants or  pieces  of  old  cabie,  which  is  ufually  cut  into 
fmall  portions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts,. 
gafkets,  fennit,  &c. 

JUNO,  in  pagan  worfhip,  was  the  filler  and  wife 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches  ; 
and  alfo  llyled  the  g^ueen  of  heaven  :  fhe  prefided  over 
marriage  and  child-birth,  and  was  reprefented  as  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter  5- 
but  was  not  the  moft  coi-nplaifant  wife  :  for,  according 
to  Homer,  that  god- was  fometimes  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubjeftion  ; 
and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in- 
to a  confpiracy  againft  him,  he  puniflied  her  by  fufpend- 
ing  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils  fattened  to  her  feet, 
and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the  other 
deities  looked  on  without  a  poffibility  of  helping  her. 
However,  her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find  oppor- 
tunities of  interrupting  her  hu/band  in  the  courfe  of  hi» 
amours ;  and  prompted  her  to  punifh  with  unrelenting 
fury  Europa,  Semele,  lo,  Latona,  and  the  reft  of  his 
millreffes.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without 
any  commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  con- 
ceived Vulcan  by  the  wind.  Mars  by  touching  a  flower 
pointed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by 
eating  greedily  of  lettuces. 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  ftate  : 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor, 
Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  moft  faithful  atten- 
dant was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer 
defcribes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precieus  ftones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  fhe  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
fented in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  fceptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 
This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologifts  fuppofe  that  Juno  fignifies  the 
air :  others,  that  fhe  was  the  Egyptian  Ifis  ;  who 
being  reprefented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftiod 


funk; 

tuno. 
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imonaTia  JUNONALIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Romans 
11  in  honour  of  Juoo.  It  was  inttituted  on  account  of 
certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  matrons.  In  the  folemnity  two  white  cows 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city  thro* 
the  gate  called  Carmentalls,  and  two  images  of  Juno, 
made  of  cyprefs,  were  born  in  proceflion.  Then  march- 
ed 27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  finging  an  hymn 
to  the  goddefs ;  then  came  the  Decemviri,  crowned 
with  laurel,  in  vetlments  edged  with  ' purple.  This 
pompous  company,  going  through  the  Vicus  yugarhist 
had  a  dance  in  the  great  field  of  Rome ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  Forum  Boartum  to  the 
temple  of  Jimo,  where  the  viftims  were  facrificed  by 
the  Decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  {land- 
ing. This  feftival  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fafli  of  O- 
vid,  but  is  fully  defcribed  by  Livy,  lib.  7.  dec.  3.  The 
hymn  ufed  upon  the  occalion  was  compofed  by  Livius 
the  poet. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  feleft 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe- 
quence,  which  require  fecrecy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  convention,  affembly,  or  board  among  us :  thus 
we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  com- 
merce, of  tobacco,  &c.    See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  natural  hiflory,  &c.  a  hard,  folid,  and 
firm  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very 
EU  good  polifh.  It  is  the  tuflc  of  the  elephant  *  ;  and  is 
hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a  compaft  medullary  fubftance, 
feeniing  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It 
is  obferved,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the 
ifland  of  Achcm,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing, 
as  all  other  ivory  does  ;  for  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  thefe 
plactH  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofeof  the  coaftlof  Guinea. 

Haideningy  Softetiingy  and  Staining,  of  IvoRY^  See 
Bones  and  Horns. 

JUPITER,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gans. The  theologifts,  according  to  Cicero,  reckon- 
ed up  three  Jupiters ;  the  firft  and  fecond  of  whom 
were  born  in  Arcadia;  of  thefe  two,  the  one  fprang 
from  JEther,  the  other  from  Coelus.  The  third  Ju- 
piter was  the  fon  of  Saturn,  and  born  in  Crete, 
wheie  they  pretended  to  ftiow  his  fepulchre.  Cicero 
in  other  places  fpeaks  of  fevtral  Jupiters  who  reigned 
in  different  countries.  The  Jupiter,  by  whom  the 
poets  and  divines  undcrftand  the  fupreme  god,  was 
the  fon  of  "Saturn  king  of  Crete.  He  would  have 
been  devoured  by  his  father  as  foon  as  born,  had  not 
his  mother  Rhea  fubftitutcd  a  ftone  inftead  of  the  child, 
which  Saturn  immediately  fwallowed.  Saturrj  took 
this  method  to  dcftroy  all  his  male  children,  becaufe 
it  had  been  foretold  by  Ccelus  and  Terra,  that  one  of 
his  fons  (liould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.  Jupiter, 
being  thus  faved  from  his  father's  jaws,  was  brought 
up  by  the  Curetes  in  a  dtn  on  mount  Ida.  Virgil  tdls 
us,  that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees ;  out  of  gratitude  for 
which,  he  changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  co- 
lour. Some  fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amalthsa  and 
Meliffa,  who  gave  him  goats  milk  and  honey  ;  and 
others,  that  Amalthrea  vvas  the  name  of  the  goat  which 
nouriflied  him,  and  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great 
feivices,  was  changed  into  a  conftcUation.  According 
to  others,  he  wa»  fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought 


him  ambrolia  from  Oceanus ;  and  by  an  eagle,  who 
carried  ucdtar  in  hia  beak  from  a  lieep  rock  :  for  ^ 
which  he  rewarded  the  former,  by  making  them  the 
foretellers  of  winter  and  fnmmer  ;  and  ibe  laft  by  gi- 
ving him  immortality,  and  making  him  his  thunder- 
bearer.  When  grov/n  up,  he  drove  his  father  out  of 
heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his 
brothers.  For  himfelf,  he  had  heaven  and  earth. 
Neptune  had  the  fea  and  waters  ;  and  Pluto  hell.  The 
Titans  undertook  to  deftroy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done 
his  father.  Thefe  Titans  were  giants,  the  fons  of 
Titan  and  the  Earth.  They  declared  war  againft  Ju- 
piter, and  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains,  in  or- 
der to  fcale  heaven  :  but  their  efforts  were  unfuccefe- 
ful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with  his  thunder,  and 
ftiut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mountains,  from 
which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out. 

Jupiter  had  feveral  wives  ;  the  firft  of  whom,  named 
Metis,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child-, 
by  which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant ;  and  Minerva 
iffiied  out  of  his  head,  completely  armed  and  fully 
grown.  His  fecond  was  Themis  ;  the  name  of  his 
third  is  not  known  ;  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Ju- 
no, whom  he  deceived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 
which  to  ftiun  the  violence  of  a  ftorm  fled  for  Hiclter  to 
her  lap.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces  : 
and  had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  by  his  mil- 
treffes.  He  metamorphofed  himfelf  into  a  fatyr  to 
enjoy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ;  into 
a  fwan,  to  abufe  Leda  ;  into  a  ftiower  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt Danae ;  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  paffions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury 
and  the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  fupreme  God  :  but  when  they  confidered  this  one 
great  being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  names  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he 
thundered  or  lightned,  they  called  him  yupiter  ;  when 
he  calmed  the  fea,  Neptune ;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  Minerva  }  and  when  he  gave  them  ftrength 
in  battle,  Mars.  In  procefs  of  time  they  ufed  differ- 
ent reprefentations  of  this  Jupiter,  &c  and  confidered 
them,  vulgarly  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  difff^rent  perfons. 
They  afterward  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views  :  e.  g.  The  Jupiter  that  fhowered  down  bleffmgs, 
was  called  the  Kind  Jupiter  ;  and  when  punifliing,  the 
Terrible  jfupiter.  There  was  alfo  one  Jupjter  for  f]u- 
rope,  and  another  for  Africa  ;  and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpecial  pro- 
teftor  of  the  Romans  :  nay,  there  was  fcarce  a  town 
or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 
its  own  ;  and  the  Jupiter  of  Terracina  or  Jupiter 
Anxur,  reprefented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardlefs, 
with  rays  round  his  head,  more  reftmbled  Apollo  than 
the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupiter 
at  length  had  temples  and  different  charadfers  almoft 
everywhere:  at  Carthage,  he  was  CdiUed  Amnion  ^  hi 
Egypt,  Serapis ;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  at  Rome  the  greateft  Ju- 
piter was  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  who  was  the  guar- 
dian and  benefatlor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  "  bell  and  greateft  Jupiter ;"  Jupiter  optimus 
3  E  2  maximus» 
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Jtipiter.  maxlmus.  The  figure  of  this  Jupiter  was  rcprefented 
-  »  in  his  chief  tempie  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  fitting  on 
a  curule  chair,  with  the  fulmcn  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre  in  the  other. 
This  fulmcn  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifts  was  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  character  under  which  they  were 
to  reprefent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  conic  fulmen  or 
bundle  of  flames  wreathed  clofe  together,  held  down 
in  his  hand  :  When  punifliing,  he  holds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightning,  fome- 
times  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
its  fwiftnefs ;  this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove  :  and  when  he  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a 
handful  of  flames,  all  let  loofe  in  their  utmoft  fury  ; 
and  fometinies  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames.  The 
fuperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifefted  in  that 
air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient  artifts  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  in  his  countenance :  particular  attention  was 
.  paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eye- brows,  and  the  beard. 
There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
feals  ;  where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eafe 
in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  ^n.  i.  v.  256. 
The  ftatues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  thofe  of  the  former  were  of  white : 
the  one  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  the  other 
ftanding,  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  pacific  and  ferene  ;  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  heads  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com- 
pofed ;  in  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompofed,  that  it  falls 
half-way  down  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  refembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  ;  he  is 
reprefentcd  on  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  ftanding  in  a  chariot, 
which  feems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuoufly  by  four 
horfes.  Thus  he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets.  Ovid. 
Peian.  Here.  v.  28.  Horace  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.  Ju- 
piter, as  the  intelligencCjprefiding  over  a  fingle  planet,  is 
reprefented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pair :  on  all  other  occa- 
fions,  if  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direA  the 
rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dif- 
penfer  of  rain,  he  was  called  'Jup'tUr  Pluv'ius  :  under 
which  character  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  al- 
jnoft  in  a  ftraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  ftream 
of  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
whilft  the  fulmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The  wings 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  charafter  of  prefiding 
over  the  air  :  his  hair  and  beard  in  the  Antonine  pil- 
lar are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,  which  defcends  in 
a  ftieet  from  him,  and  falls  for  the  refrefhraent  of  the 
Romans;  whilft  their  enemies  are  reprefented  as  ftruck 
with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  his  three  fons ;  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perifh  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal- 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Ju- 
piter is  Ham  ;  Neptune  Japheth  ;  and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  reprefent  the  old  giants, 
buHt  th^  tower  of  Babel,  and  whofe  pride  an 
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prefumption  God  had  confounded,  by  changing  their  Jupi'ter-i, 
language,  and  pouring  out  the  fpirit  of  difcord  and  J"*"^' 
divifion  among  them.   The  name  of  Jupiter,  or  Jo-ms  * 
Pater y  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pra- 
nounced  with  the  Latin  termination  Jov'u  inftead  of  Jo' 
va  ;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  J^ovis  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  oblique  cafes :  for  example  gov'ts  cuf~ 
tos^  Jovis  propugnatory  gov'ts  Jiator.    To  the  name  jfo- 
vis  was  added  pater  ;  and  afterwards  inftead  of  *«  Jo- 
vis  pater",  Jupiter  vi^^  ufed  by  abbreviation. 

The  name  Jupiter  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
his  fucceflbrs.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem  ;  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  ftran- 
gers  in  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim.  2  Mace.  vi.  2* 
While  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyftra,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  they  cured  one  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  that  by  an  expreflion 
only  :  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  reafon  of 
his  eloquence  ;  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  ( A6ls  xiv, 
II,  12.),  on  account  probably  of  his  good  mein. 

Jupiter,  If,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperlor 
planets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs  ;  and  which  by- 
its  proper  motion,  feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in 
about  twelve  years.    See  AsTRONOMy-/«i/fx. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Iflands . 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdale  in  Argylefhire, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  moft  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a 
poflibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  weft- 
em  fides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  feafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in? 
habitants  ;  though  by  the  diftillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bea^r 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fruits  ot the  ifland.  An  acid  for  punch  is  here 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-afh  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  Necelfity  hath  in- 
ftrudled  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies. 
them  with  a  yellow  ;  the  roots  of  the  white  water  -lily 
with  a  dark-brown  ;  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris 
with  a  black  ;  and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  is  fome  pafture  for  cattle  ;  and  the  produce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland.  amounted  to  about  3Q0 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  3 1.  each 
to  graziers  who  come  for  them  5  about  10,0  horfes  alfo 
fold  annually  ;  a  few  ftiecp  with  flieeces  of  a  moft  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goats.  The  o- 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  100  ftags  ;  though  thefe 
muft  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  ifland  was  Deir-ay,  or  the  ijle  of 
deer^  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
had  Come  obfcure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  per- 
nicious degree,  refembles  the  Furia  infirnaits  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  JUlatiy  a  little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infinuates  itfelf  un- 
der the  fltin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flics  fwift- 
ly  from  place  to  place  ;  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.    Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  thofe 
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^ra,.  from  their  fhape  called  the  papsy  are  the  moft  remark- 
able. There  are  only  three  very  large  ones  ;  the  biggeft, 
called  Beinn-an-o'tr,  or  the  mountain  of  gold,  lies  fartheft 
to  the  north  ;  the  fecond  is  called  Beinn-Jheunta,  or  the 
hallowed  mountain  and  the  third,  Beinn-a-chaolois,  or 
the  mountain  of  the  found,  is  the  leaft  of  the  three.  Mr 
Pennant  afcended  the  firft  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty. It  is  compofed  of  vaft  ftones,  covered  with 
moffes  near  the  bafej  but  all  above  bare  and  uncon- 
nefted  with  each  other.  The  whole,  he  fays,  feems  a 
cairn,  the  work  of  the  fons  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur 
of  the  profpeft  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  afcending  the  mountain.  Jura  itfelf 
afforded  a  ftupendous  fcene  of  rock,  varied  with  innu- 
merable little  lakes.  From  the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  ran 
a  narrow  ftripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea,  and  cal- 
led the  flide  of  the  old  hag.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Hay 
extended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet ;  and  beyond  that 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  eaft  two  other  iflands, 
Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayi  (hire  ;  an  amazing  traft  of  mountains  to  the  north- 
eaft  as  far  as  Ben-lomond ;  Skarba-  finifhed  the  northern 
view  ;  and  over  the  weftern  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  lona,  and  its  neighbouring 
ifles  ;  and  ftill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  juft  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  very  di- 
ftinftly,  but  all  of  them  inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  to  the  fouth,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  feet ;  but  this  is  far  overtop- 
ped by  Beinn-an  oir.  The  ftones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  quartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmrjl 
grains  ;  but  fome  are  breciated  or  filled  with  cryftal- 
linc  kernels  of  an  amethyftine  colour.  The  other  ftones 
of  the  ifland  are,  a  cinereous  flate,  veined  with  red,  and 
ufed  here  as  a  white -ftone  ;  a  micaceous  fand-ftone  ; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifles  and  Arfin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock- ftone.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland 
there  is  an  anchoring- place  called  W hit  far  Ian  ;  towards 
the  north  end  is  a  bay  called  DaUyauh,  and  on  the 
fame  coaft  is  formed  another  riding- place  for  veflels 
among  feveral  fmall  iflands.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  ifle  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous 
.whirlpool,  called  Cory-Vrekan,  from  Brecan,  fon  to  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  perifhed  in  this  gulph.  His 
body  being  caft  afliore  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was 
buried  in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  ftill  diftinguiflied 
by  a  tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  fea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradually 
to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  py- 
ramids, fpout  up  the  water  with  a  great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  maft  of  a  fmall  vtifel,  agitated  into  fuch  a  foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  flood  the  violence  begins  to 
decreafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high-water  :  then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low-water,  when  the  fmalleft  fifliing  boat 
may  crcfs  it  witlwut  danger. 

Jura  is  furniflied  with  many  rivulets  and  fprlngs  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy  ;  its 
falubrlty  being  increafed  by  the  high  fituation,  perpe- 
tually fanned  by  breezes.  It  Is,  however,  but  ill-peo- 
pled ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  Inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  was  vifited  by  Mt  Pennant.  The 
women  are  prolific,  and  very  often  bear  twins.  The 
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inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few 
diftempers.  Men  of  90  can  work ;  and  there  was  then 
living  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  (heep. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  but  addifted  to 
fome  fuperftitions.  The  parlfh  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  troublefome  :  it  confifts  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ifles  divided  by- 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds ;  forming  a  length  of 
not  lefs  than  60  miles  ;  fupplied  by  only  one  minifter 
and  an  aftiHant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Mac- ihuys  and 
the  Mac-raines  :  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  mafters 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Cantyre,  Mac- 
guIUayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guillayne  of  Kinloch-buy, 
and  Mac-duffie  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors  t 
Mac-lean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  fliare  in  1586.  At  pre- 
fent  it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  Macneil  of 
Colonfay,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

Jura  is  alfo  the  nam.e  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton 
and  bidiopric  of  Bafle,  ftretching  into  the  canton  of 
Soleura  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,andbranching- 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  feparating  that  coun- 
ty from  Frenche  Comce  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
beyond  the  Genevan  territories  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 
Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the,  country  of  the  Paysde  Vaud;  among 
which  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  Is  the  valley  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain 
named  Mount  Joux.  It  contains  feveral  populous  vil- 
lages, and  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  wood,  arable 
land,  and  pafture.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes  ;  the  lar- 
geft of  which  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has  one  fhore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  vs^ood  ;  the 
oppofite  banks  forming  a  gentle  afcent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with 
pines,  beech,  and  oak-wood.  The  fmaller  lake,  named 
Brenet,  is  bordered  with  fine  corn-fields  and  villages  ; 
and  the  ftream  which  iffues  from  it  Is  loft  in  a  gulf 
named  Entonnoir,  or  the  Funnel,  where  the  people  have 
placed  feveral  mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  falling  current.  The  river  Orbe  iffues  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  thia 
place ;  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fubterrane- 
ous  ftream  juft  mentioned.  The  largeft  lake  Is  fupplied 
by  a  rivulet  which  iffues  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  induftry.  Some  are 
watch-makers  ;  but  the  greateft  number  employ  them- 
felves  In  pollfhlng  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites. 
The  country  is  much  Infefted  with  bears  and  wolves. 
In  afcending  to  this  place  there  Is  a  very  extenfive  pro- 
fpeft  of  great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  that  of  Neuchatel,  which  from  that  high 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level ;  though 
M.  de  Luc  found  the  latter  to  be  159,  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  JuRATi,  maglftrates  in  the  nature  of 
Aldermen,  for  the  government  of  feveial  corpora- 
tions. Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of 
Maldftone,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  &c. —  So  alfo  Jerfey  ha& 
a  bailiff"  and  twelve  juratsj  or  fworn  afliitants,  to  go»  - 
vern  the  ifland. 
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IVREA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavez,  with  a  ftrong  fort, 
a  bifliop's  fee,  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  an  ancient 
■J  caftie.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  vSardinia,  and  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

JURIEU  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  papifts  the  Goliath  of  the 
Proteftants,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was  educated  in 
England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin, 
and  took  orders  in  the  Englifh  church  ;  but  returning 
to  fucceed  his  father  as  pallor  of  a  reformed  congre- 
gation at  Mer  in  the  diocefe  of  Blols,  he  was  made 
profelTor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation.  This  univerfity  being  taken 
from  the  Proteftants,  a  proftffbrftiip  of  divinity  was 
founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam ;  and  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
town.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcopc  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  ftudy  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difcovered  the 
true  meaning  ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  enthufi- 
aftical  conjc&ures.  He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  beft  friends  for  oppoftng  his  vi- 
fionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  difputes  be- 
tween him  and  MeflVs  Bayle  and  de  Btauval.  He  died 
in  1 7 1 3  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  cfteemed  works 
behind  him. 

JURIN  (Dr  James),  a  diftinguifhed  perfon,  who 
cultivated  medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  prtfident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians 
there.  He  had  great  difputes  with  Michelloti  upon 
the  moment  of  running-waters,  with  Robins  upon  di- 
ftin<£l  vilion,  and  with  the  partizans  of  Leibnitz  upon 
moving  bodies  A  treatife  of  his  "  upon  Vifion"  is 
printed  in  JSmith's  "  Optics."    He  died  in  1750. 

JURISCONSULTUS  {ICtus,)  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law  ;  a  matter  of 
the  Roman  jurifprudence  ;  who  was  confulted  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  on  the 
difficult  points  in  law-fuics.  The  fifteen  books  of  the 
Digefts  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  anfwers  or  re- 
ports of  the  ancient,  ju'.ilconfulti.  Tribonianus,  in 
deftroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence  the  code 
and  Dige't  were  tak^'U,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  have  given  them  light 
into  the  ancient  office  of  the  jurifconfnki.  We 
ftiould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fume  circumftances  of 
their  office. 

The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  our  chamber- counfeilors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho- 
riour  of  being  confulted  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo- 
cates or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Ad- 
vocate. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  theadvocati  had 
by  much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  the  ready  way  to  attain  the  higheft  preferments. 
They  then  defpifed  the  jurifconfulti,  calling  them  in 
derifion  formidarii  and  leguki,  as  having  invented  cer- 
tain forms  and  oaonofyilables,  in  order  to  give  their 
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anfwers  th^  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery.  Jurif.l! 
But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  efteemed, 
that  they  were  called  prudentes  and  fapientest  and  the ,  J"^' 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice.  ^ 
Auguftus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire  ;  fo  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
petty  counfels  of  private  perfons. — Bern,  Rutilius  has 
written  the  lives  of  the  moft  famous  jurifconfulti  who 
have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 

JURISDICTION,  a  power  or  authority,  which 
a  man  has  to  do  juttice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  be- 
fore him.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jurifdidlion,  the 
one  ecclejiajllcalf  the  other  fecular. 

Secular  Jurisdiction,  belongs  to  the  king  and  his 
juftices  or  delegates.  The  courts  and  judges  at  Weft- 
minfter  have  jurifdiftion  all  over  England,  and  are  not 
reftrained  to  any  county  or  place  ;  but  all  other  courts 
are  confined  to  their  particular  jurifdiftions,  which  if 
they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneous.  There 
are  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdi£tions  ;  the  firft  is  tene- 
re placitUy  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff"  may  fue  either 
there  or  in  the  king's  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
fance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  inverted  in  the  lord  of 
the  franchise  to  hold  pleas  :  and  he  is  the  only  perfon 
that  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claiming  his  fran- 
chifc.  The  third  fort  is  an  exempt  jurifdiftion,  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants fliall  be  fued  within  their  city  and  not  elfewhere  ; 
though  there  is  no  jurifdidion  that  can  withftand  at£T- 
tiorart  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

Ecckfmjl'ical  Jurisdiction  belongs  to  biftiops  and 
their  deputies. 

Bifhops,  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdiftion  ;  the 
one  internal^  which  is  exercifed  over  the  confcience  in 
things  purely  fpiritual  ;  and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to 
hold  immediately  of  God. 

The  other  is  contentious,  wliich  is  a  privilege  fome 
princes  have  given  them  in  terminating  difputes  be- 
tween ecclefiaftics  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fcience  of  what  isjuft 
or  unjuft  ;  or  the  knowlege  of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms, 
ftatu'ces,  &c.  neceffary  for  the  adminiftration  ofjuftlce. 
Sef  Law. 

JUROR,  JuRATOR,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  one  of 
thofe  twenty- four  or  twelve  men  who  are  fworn  to 
deliver  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as  ftiall  be  given  them 
touching  any  matter  in  queftion.  The  punifhment  of 
petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdidl  contrary  to 
evidence,  willingly,  is  very  fcvere. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men' fworn  to  enquire 
into  and  try  a  matter  of  fad,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
upon  fuch  evidence  as  ftiall  appear  before  them. 

Junes  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the  fupreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  thi« 
is  the  diftinguifhing  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
of  the  moft  glorious  advantages  of  our  conftitution  ; 
for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft  fub» 
je<£l  is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greateft.    See  the  ar- 

tick^RIAL. 

JuRr-MaJi,  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of  a  maft 
that  has  been  loft  in  a  ftorm  or  an  engagement,  and 
to  which  a  lefTer  yard,  ropes,  and  fails,  are  affixed. 

JUS  coRON/E.  See  HeiLEDiT^Rr  Rtghtf  and  Suc- 
cession. 
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^vs  Deliberandi,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an  fome  derived  from  the  Trench  jovJ}e,  of  the  LatinjWd, 

heir  has  by  law  of  delibtrattng  for  a  certain  time  becaufe^the  combatants  fought  near  one  another.  Sal- 

whcther  he  will  reprefent  hia  predeceffor.  mafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  zoujra,  or 

Devoluium,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  of  the  church,  rather  T^rpa»  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Nicepho- 

of  prefenting  a  minifter  to  a  vacant  parifh,  in  cafe  the  rus  Gregorlus.    Others  derive  it  from Juja,  which  in 

patron  (hall  negled  to  ufe  that  right  within  the  time  ^^e  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  for  tliis 

limited  by  law.  exercife,  by  reafon  it  was  fuppofcd  a  more  juft  and 

jfus  Marit'i,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hufband  ac-  equal  combat  than  the  tournament 


JufleT, 

Juitice. 


quires  to  his  wife's  moveable  ellate,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

Jus  Rellace,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  has. in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de- 
ceafe  of  the  hufband. 


The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fpoits  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  diverfion  :    Jufts  were  thofe  particu* 


Jus  Preveriiionis,  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right  lar  combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
of  jurifdidion  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  caufe  to  and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword.  Add,  that  the 
which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having    tournament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of 


exercifed  the  firft  a<fk  of  jurifdidion. 

Jus  Civile,  amoni^ft  the  Romans,  fignified  no  more 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  though  the  phrafe  now  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Roman  laws. 

Jus  Civitatis,  fignifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  intitled  thofe  perfons  who  had  obtained  it  to 
moft  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens — yet  it  differs 


cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  The  juft  was  a  fingle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. — Though  the  jufts 
were  ufually  made  in  tournaments  after  a  general  ren- 
counter of  all  the  cavalieis,  yet  they  were  fometimes- 
fmgly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament.  See  Tou&- 

NAMENT. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a  juft,  forfeit- 
ed his  helm  or  cafque  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 


from  Jiu  ^iiridum,  v/hich  extended  to  all  the  advan-    a  tournament. 


tages  which  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  intitled  to  — 
the  difference  is  much  the  fame  as  betwixt  deni%ation 
and  naturalization  with  us. 

Jvs  Honorarium,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Roman 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edids  of  the  fuprcme 
magiftrates,  particularly  the  praters. 

Jus  Jmagirn's,  was  the  right  of  ufing  pidures  and 
fiatucs  among  ft  the  Romans,  and  had  fome  refemblance 
to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat -of  arms  amongft  us. 
This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe  whofe  an- 
ceftors  or  themfelves  had  borne  fome  curule  office,  that 
is,  had  been  Curule  JEdile,  Cenfor,  Prator,  or  Conful. 

The  ufe  of  ftatues,  &c.  which  the  Jus  Imaginis 
gave,  was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  proceffions,  &c. 
See  Image. 

Jus  Papiriamm,  was  the  taws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Rome,  colleded  into  a  body  by 
Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Trium  Lilerorum  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
fach  perfons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children, 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublefome 
©fiices.  The  fame  exemption  was  granted  to  any  per- 
fons who  hved  in.  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four 
children  ;  and  thofe  that  hved  in  the  provinces,  pro- 
vided they  had  five  (or  as  fome  fay  feven).  children, 
were  intitled  to  the  fame  immunities.  This  was  good 
policy,  and  tended  to  the  population  of  the  empire. 
For  a  further  account  of  thefe  privileges,  See  Chil- 
dren. 

JUSSICA,  in  botany  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  ' method  ranking  under  the  17th.  or- 
der, Calycanthmx.  The  calyx,  is  quadripartite  or 
quinquepartite  fuperlor  ;  there  are  four  or  five  petals  } 
thecapfule  quadrilocularorquinquelocular,oblong,  open- 
ing at  the  angles;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmali. 

JUST,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback,  man 
againft  man,  armed  with  lances.    The  word  is  by 


JUSTEL  (Chriftopher),  a  learned  counfellor,  and 
fecretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1580,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the 
moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  as  archbiftiop  Uflier, 
Sir  Henry  Spelmen,  Blondel,  &c.  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1649.  He  wrote,  i.  The  code  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  univerfal,  and  the  councils  of 
Africa,  with  notes.  2.  A  genealogical  hiftory  of  the 
houfe  of  Auvergne.  And,  3.  Colledions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  canons,  from  feveral  manufcripts,  which 
formed  the  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  veterisy  publifti- 
ed  in  2  vols  folio,  by  William  Voet  and  our  author's 
fbn. 

JusTEL  (Henry),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1620.  He  became  fecretary  and  counfellor 
to  the  king  ;  and  was  as  diftinguiftied  for  his  own  learn- 
ing  as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He 
came  to  London  in  1681,  on  the  perfecution  of  the 
Proteftants  ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  St  James's ;  which  of&ce  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1693,  when  he  waa  fucceeded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bent- 
ley.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may 
be  feen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodlekn  Ubrary. 

JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  which  gives  every  perfon  his  due. 

Civilians  diftinguifti  juftice  into  two  kinds  ;  comtnu- 
nieative  and  dijlrilutive.  The  forrner  eftablifhes  fair* 
dealing  in  the  mutual  commerce  bttween  man  and  man  j 
and  includes  fincerity  in  our  difcourfe,  and  integrity  in 
our  dealings.  The  efftd  of  fincerity  is  mutual  confic 
dence,  fo  neceffary  among  the  mf-mbcrs  of  the  fame 
community  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  is  fuftained 
and  preferved  by  the  integrity  of  our  condud. 

Dlfiribuiive  In'AACt  is  that  by  which  the  differences 
of  mankind  are  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  e- 
quity.  The  former  is  the  juftice  of  private  individuals  j 
the  latter  of  princes  and  magiftrates. 

Fidelity  arid  truth  are  the  foundation  of  juftice.  As 

to 
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Juflke.  to  be  pcrfeaiy  juft  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture,  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glory 
of  man. 

The  following  example?  of  this  virtue  are  extrafted 
from  various  authors. 

I.  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Arlftides,  that  for 
which  he  was  moft  renowned  wasjuftlce;  becaufe  this 
virtue  is  of  moft  general  ufe,  its  benefits  extending 
to  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul,  of  every  public  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Arlftides,  though  in 
low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extraftlon,  obtained 
the  glorious  furname  of  the  ^u/l ;  a  title,  fays  Plu- 
tarch, truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  :  but  of  which 
princes  are  feldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  ra- 
ther to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the 
thunderbolts  of  war,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of 
pompous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  vio- 
lence and  flaughter,  to  the  folld  glory  of  thofe  expref- 
five  of  goodnefs  and  virtue.  How  much  Ariftides  de- 
served the  title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following 
inftances  ;  though  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  ac- 
quired it  not  by  one  or  two  particular  a(9;ion6,  but  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduft. 

Thcmlftocles  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fup- 
plantlng  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  project ; 
and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom- 
plifhing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  upon  as 
juft  and  lawful. 

On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full  aflembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  to 
propofe  ;  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  required  it  fliould  be  carried 
on  with  the  greateft  fecrecy  :  he  therefore  defired  they 
would  appoint  a  perfon  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Ariftides  was 
unanimoufly  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  aflembly,  who 
referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair  ; 
fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themlftocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
sfide,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  which  then  lay  In  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  miftrefs  of 
sll  Greece.  Ariftides  hereupon  returned  to  the  aflem- 
bly, and  only  declared  to  them  that  Indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themlftocles's  projeft,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the  peo- 
ple unanimoufly  ordained  that  Themlftocles  fiiould  en- 
tirely defift  from  his  projeft. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a  faft  more  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of 
philofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifli  fine 
5naxims  and  fubHme  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchool) 
who  determine  on  this  occafion  that  the  confideration 
jof  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  In  pre- 
ference to  what  Is  honeft  and  juft  ;  but  the  whole  peo- 
|ile  who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propofal  made  to 
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them,  that  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  however,  re- 
ject it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hefitation  ;  and  for  this  only  reafon,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  juftice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  defign  which  Themlftocles  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  theirGrecian  con- 
federates at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to  aggrandize 
the  power  of  the  Athenians  !  Had  he  an  hundred  time* 
the  merit  afcribed  to  him,  this  fingle  aft  ion  would  be 
fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ;  for  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  conftitutes  and 
diftinguiflies  true  merit. 

2.  The  government  of  Greece  having  pafled  frqm 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  under 
this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  ifland  of  Deloa 
the  common  treafure  of  Greece }  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  money ;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
ve^nue  of  each  city  and  ftate,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difiiculty ,  was  to  find  a 
perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dif- 
charge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminlftratlon  of  which  fo 
nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies 
caft  their  eyes  on  Ariftides  ;  accordingly  they  invefted 
him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 
on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and 
juftice.  The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  :repent  their 
choice.  He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideli- 
ty and  difintereftednefs  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  a3 
a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  fmalleft  portion  of  an- 
other's poflcflions,  with  the  care  and  aftivity  of  a  fa- 
ther of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own  eftate, 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  pubUc  moneys  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  what  Is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary^ 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 
who  efcapes  the  public  odlorfi  gains  a  great  point. 
Such  Is  the  glorious  charafter  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 
perfon  charged  with  an  employment  of  almofl  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  noblcft  eulogium  that  can  be  given  to 


fuch  as  adminlfter  pubhc  revenues.  It  is  the  exaft 
pifture  of  Ariftides.  He  difcovered  fo  much  probity 
and  wifdom  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained ;  and  thofe  times  were  confidered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  age  ;  chat  is,  ihe  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  higheft  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

While  he  was  treafurer- general  of  the  republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predeceffors  in  that  office  had 
cheated  the  ftate  of  vaft  fums  of  money,  and  among 
the  reft  Themlftocles  in  particular  ;  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  ok  that  head; 
for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs  his  ac- 
count, Themlftocles  ralfed  a  mighty  faftion  againft 
him,  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  pubhc 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
moft  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  againft  fo 
unjuft  a  fentcnce,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elefted  treafurer  a- 
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'ce.  gain  for  the  year  enfuing.  He  then  feehied  to  repent 
of  hi8  former  adminiftration  ;  and  by  fhowing  himfelf 
more  tra<Slable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found 
out  the  fecret  of  plcafing  all  that  plundered  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  as  he  neither  reproved  them  nor 
narrowly  infpefted  their  accounts,  all  thefe  plunderers, 
grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Ariftl- 
des  to  the  flcies.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  poft  of  that 
nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his 
way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the 
public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the 
frauds  of  the  treafurer  their  mafter  upon  condi- 
tion he  did  them  the  fame  favour.  Thefe  very  offi- 
cers now  made  intereft  with  the  people  to  have  him 
continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment :  but 
when  the  time  of  eleftion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  eledling  Ariftides  unanimoully,  he 
rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people  : 
**  What  (fays  he),  when  I  managed  your  treafure 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honeft  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  I  met  with  the  moft  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
moll  mortifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban- 
doned  it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub- 
lic, 1  am  an  admirable  man  and  the  beft  of  citizens  !  I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  afhamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  1  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  paffed  againft  me  this  time  twelve- 
month ;  and  with  grief  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious 
with  us  to  be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  fave  the 
treafures  of  the  republic,"  By  this  declaration  he 
filenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  efteem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  inftance  of  a  fcrupulous  regard  to 
juftice  in  a  Perfian  king  named  Noufchirvan.  Having 
been  out  a-hunting,  and  defirous  of  eating  fome  of  the 
venifon  in  the  field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  and  took  away  a  quaatity  of  fait 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fufpe6ting  how  they  had  afted, 
ordered  that  they  (hould  immediately  go  and  pay  for 
it.  Then  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  faid,  '*  This  is 
a  fmall  matter  in  itfclf,  but  a  great  one  as  it  regards 
me  :  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  juft,  becaufe  he  is  an 
example  to  his  fubjeAs;  and  if  he  fwerves  in  trifles, 
they  will  become  diflblute.  If  I  cannot  make  all  my 
people  juft  in  the  fmalleft  things,  I  can  at  leaft  ftiow 
them  it  is  poffible  to  be  fo." 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
'added,  are  highly  pleafing  to  a  fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ;  but  the  fenfual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prefent  moment,  who  fee  no  ob- 
jeds  but  thofe  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
•corporeal  eye,  and  eftimate  the  merit  of  every  aftion 
by  the  gain  which  it  produces,  have  always  confidered 
juftice  and  utility  as  independent  of  each  other.  They 
put  utility  in  the  balance  againft  honefty  every  day  ; 
and  never  fail  to  incline  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, if  the  fuppofed  advantage  is  thought  to  be  con- 
fiderable.  They  have  no  regard  to  juftice  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  leaft  not  to  lofe  ;  and  are 
•always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  expofes  them  to  any 
danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lofs.  From  this 
Voi«  iX.  fart  11, 
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difpofition  of  mihd  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth  Juftier. 
and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil  """"v 
civil  fociety  s  from  this  fatal  fource  arifes  that  deluge 
of  iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  world  ;  from  thia 
preference  of  intereft  to  honefty  proceed  every  unjuft 
litigation  and  every  aft  of  violence^  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  *•  Whatever  is  unjuft  muft, 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous }"  which  might 
be  proved  thus : 

Nothing  is  advantageous  or  ufeful  but  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  render  us  happy  :  the  higheft  advan- 
tage, or  abfolute  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ;  and 
to  this  happinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful 
is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate  end  ;  and  nothing  that  is 
not  thus  relative  to  happinefs  can  properly  be  faid  to 
be  advantageous  or  ufeful.  But  whatever  is  unjuft,  fo 
far  from  tending  to  promote,  that  it  deftroys  our  hap- 
pinefs ;  for  whatever  is  unjuft  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will  :  but  it  is  not  poflible  that  we  ftioald  become  hap- 
py by  refifting  that  will ;  becaufe  of  this  will  our  hap- 
pinefs is  the  immediate  objeA.  God  is  not  a  tyrant, 
proud  of  incontroulable  power,  who  impofes  capricious 
laws  only  as  tefts  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ;  all  his  precepts  are  leflbna 
which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  (hould  be  juft  ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by  thofe 
who  are  unjuft.  An  a6lion,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  true  intereft  ;  and  confequently,  fo  far  from  being 
ufeful  or  expedient,  it  muft  inevitably  produce  ruin 
and  mifery.  Injuftice  fometimes  meets  with  the  pu- 
niftiment  it  deferves  in  this  world  ;  but  if  it  fliould  efcape 
here,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  for  ever  efcape.  It 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  another  world 
in  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  impartially  de- 
cided. 

But  to  prevent  the  dreadful  confufion  which  the 
miftaken  notion  of  intereft  had  introduced  among  man- 
kind, it  became  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  in- 
nate principles  of  juftice  ;  to  fufpend  the  balance  and 
difplay  the  fword,  for  the  determination  of  differences 
and  the  puniftiment  of  guilt.  This  is  the  reafon  and 
origin  of  diftributive  juftice,  which  became  the  necef- 
fary  appendage  of  fovereignty.  Accordingly  in  an- 
cient times,  princes  admlniftered  juftice  in  perfon  and 
without  delay ;  but  at  length  being  embarrafled  and 
opprefled  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  which  in- 
creafed  with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  from  their 
attention  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of 
armies,  certain  laws  were  eftablifhed  with  great  folem- 
nity  to  adjuft  and  determine  the  diffierences  which  might 
arife  among  the  members  of  the  fame  community,  and 
to  reprefs  the  infolence  of  thofe  who  dared  to  violate 
the  public  peace,  by  pofleffing  them  with  the  dread 
either  of  corporeal  punilhment  or  infamy.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  was  put  into  the  hands  of  fubor- 
dinate  judges.  Thefe  delegates  of  the  fovereign  power 
were  called  magiftrates ;  and  thefe  are  the  perfons  by 
whom  juftice  is  at  this  time  adminiftered,  except  in 
particular  cafes,  in  which  the  fovereign  himfelf  inter- 
feres. But  by  whomfoever  this  kind  of  juftice  is  ad- 
miniftered, it  ought  to  be  done  Ipeedily,  impartially, 
and  without  expence  to  the  parties.  ■ 

4.  Ariftides  being  judge  between  t^o  private  per- 
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Jufticc.  fons,  one  of  them  declared,  that  his  adverfary  had 
''  »  ■  greatly  injured  Ariftidea.  **  Relate  rather,  good 
friend  {faid  he,  interrupting  him),  what  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee ;  fur  it  is  thy  caufe,  not  mine,  that  I 
now  fit  judge  of." — Again  :  Being  defired  by  Simo- 
nides,  a  poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a  caufe  to  try  before 
him,  to  ttretch  a  point  in  his  favour,  he  replied,  "  As 
you  would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  con- 
trary to  the  jull  meafures  and  rules  of  your  art ;  fo  I 
fhould  neither  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  honefl  man  if 
I  decided  aught  in  oppofition  to  bw  and  juftice." 

5.  Artabarzanes,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Pcrfia,  begged  his  majedy  to  confer  a  favour  upon  him; 
■which  if  complied  with  would  be  an  aft  of  injaftice. 
The  king  being  informed  that  the  promife  of  a  conli- 
derable  fum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced the  ofiicer  to  make  fo  unreafcnable  a  requeft, 
ordered  his  treafurer  to  give  him  thirty  thoufand  da- 
riufes,  being  a  prtfent  of  equal  value  with  that  which 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  hiin  the  order  for 
the  money,  "  Here,  take  (fays  the  king)  this  to- 
ken of  my  friendfhip  for  you  :  a  gift  of  this  nature 
cannot  make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  re- 
quctt  would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  would  make 
me  unjuft." 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  remarkable  for 
the  feverlty  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable  re- 
gard to  juftice.  This  prince  had  a  particular  favour- 
ite whom  he  made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned 
himfelf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  mailer, 
that  without  any  more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and 
fold  in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provifions 
in  the  market.  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendfhip  fo 
ungratefully  abufed,  the  honour  of  his  government 
proftituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fub- 
je£ls  facrificed  to  the  avarice  of  his  wretched  minion, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  publicly  degraded  ; 
after  which  he  commanded  his  flvin  to  be  ilripped  over 
his  ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with 
it  as  a  warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  this' fe verity  proceeded  only  from 
the  love  of  juftice,  he  permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his 
father  in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  minifter. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnarned  the 
Bold,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa- 
vours and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rynfault,  a  Ger- 
man, who  had  ferved  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  in- 
fulta  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  fingular  humanity  and  juftice  ;  and  being 
prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  Rynfault,  upon  the  deceafe^of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.  He  v/as  not  long  feated  on  that  govern- 
ment before  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  Sapphtra,  "a  woman 
of  exquilite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city,  under  his  proteftion 
and  government.  Rynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
conftitution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaftions  which  are 
reaped  from  the  poffefiion  of  beauty  ;  but  was  an  ut- 
ter ftranjier  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies, 
that  attend  the  paflion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  paflion  with  which 
his  heart  was  wholly  untouched.    la  fhort,  he  was 
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one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  Juflicc 
the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,  without  the  •"■"V"" 
leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
fo  much  delighted. 

Rynfault  being  refolved  to  accompHfh  his  will  on 
the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into 
a  familiarity  at  her  houfe  ;  but  (he  knew  his  character 
and  difpofition  too  well  not  to  fhun  all  occafions  that 
might  enfnare  her  into  his  convtrfation.    The  gover- 
nor, defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprifoned  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town  into 
their  poffeffion.    This  defign  had  its  defired  effefl ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be- 
fore that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
fented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor's  houfe,  and 
as  he  palTed  through  the  apartment  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her  with  a  diffembled  fatisfadion  ; 
and  affuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rife,  and  told  her  fhe  muft  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fet  ;  and  aflcing  her  whether  fhe  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  ?  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  :  "  If  you  would  fave 
your  hufl:)and,  you  muft  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know,  without  prevarication  ;  for  every  body  is  fa- 
tistied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the  names  of  the  reft  of  the  confpirators, 
or  any  other  particulars  whatfoever."    He  went  to 
his  clofet,  and  foon  after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an 
audience.    The  fcrvant  knew  his  diftance  when  mat- 
ters of  ftate  were  to  be  debated  ;  and  the  gover- 
nor, laying  afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
affliftion  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 
She  eafily  perceived  his  intention  ;  and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  defign.  Luft, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeftion.    Her  becoming 
tears  her  honeft  anguifh,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  pofture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives  of 
his  defire.  All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one  appetite  ; 
and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  poffefled  her,  and  nothing  lefs 
fhould  be  the  price  of  her  hufband's  life  ;  and  (he 
muft,   before    the   following  noon,   pronounce  the 
death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.    After  this  notifi- 
cation, when  he  faw  Sapphira  enough  dlftrafted  to 
make  the  fubjeft  of  their  difcourfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  fer- 
vants  to  conduft  her  to  the  gate.    Loaded  with  in- 
fupportable  afBiftion,  fhe  immediately  repairs  to  her 
hufband,  and  having  fignified  to  the  gaolers  that  ftie 
had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  huftiand  from  the  go- 
vernor, fhe  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him 
all  that  had  paffed,  and  reprefented  the  endlefs  con- 
flitt  fhe  was  in  between  love  to  his  perfon  and  fidelity 
to  his  bed.    It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  ftiarp  affliftion 
this  honeft  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident,  in  lives 
not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.    The  man 
was  bridled  by  fliame  from  fpeaking  what  his  fear 
prompted  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  death  j  but  let 
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fall  words  that  fignified  to  her,  he  (hould  not  think 
her  polluted,  though  fhe  had  not  confefTed  to  him 
that  the  governor  had  violated  her  pcrfon,  fince  he 
knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  aftion.  She  parted 
fronn  him  with  this  oblique  permiffion,  to  fave  a  hfe 
he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  rcfign  for  the  fafety 
of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
fubmitted  to  his  defires.  Rynfault  commended  her 
charms  ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  pafTed 
between  them  ;  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
hufband  out  of  prifon  :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  muft  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he 
fliould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  affignations. 
Thefe  laft  words  foreboded  what  fhe  found  when  {lie 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  hufband  executed  by  the  order 
of  Rynfault. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
her  afflidtion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but 
flood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode  ;  and, 
aft'er  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  flie  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  paffage  into  the  prefence 
of  the  duke  her  fovtreign.  As  loon  as  fhe  came  into  the 
prefence,  fhe  broke  forth  into  the  following  words : 
Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  Hfe, 
though  it  has  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and 
virtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  redrefs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them  ;  and  if  the  protedtion  of  the 
diftreflTcd,  and  the  punifliment  of  oppreflbrs,  is  a  tafl< 
worthy  of  a  prince,  1  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name, 
and  of  w  iping  infamy  off  mine."  When  (he  had  fpo- 
ken  this,  (he  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
llory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna- 
tion and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  profpcrity 
of  his  fubjefts. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  afking,  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?"  Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furprife,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highnefs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a  repa- 
ration. The  duke  feemed  contented  with  this  an- 
fwer,  and  ftood  by  during  the  immediate  iolemniza- 
tion  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclufion  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  "  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrain- 
ed  by  my  authority  :  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  of  your 
kind  ufage  of  her,  without  you  fign  a  gift  of  your 
whole  eflate  to  her  after  your  deceafe."  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  alfo  the  duke  was  a  witnefs.  When 
thefe  two  afts  were  executed,  the  duke  turning  to 
the  lady,  told  her,  "  It  now  remains  for  me  to  put 
you  in  quiet  poffeflion  of  what  your  hufband  has  fo 
bountifully  beitowed  on  you  ;"  and  ordered  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  Rynfault. 

8.  One  of  the  greateft  of  the  Turkifh  princes  was 
Maraood,  or  Mahmud,  the  Ga/.nevide.  His  name  is 
ftiU  venerable  in  the  eail  j  and  of  the  noble  parts  of  his 
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charafter,  a  regard  to  juftice  was  not  the  lead.  Of 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in 

his  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire. — As  he  fat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubjeft  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accufe  the  infolence  of  a  Turkifh  foldier  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  houfe  and  bed.  "  Sufpend 
your  clamours  (faid  Mahmud)  ;  inform  me  of  his  next 
vifit,  and  ourfelf  in  perfon  will  judge  and  puniflt  the 
offender."  The  fultan  followed  his  guide  ;  invefted 
the  houfe  with  his  guards ;  and  extinguifhing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  feized  in  the  aft  of  rapine  and  adultery.  Af- 
ter the  execution  of  his  fentence,  the  lights  were  re- 
kindled, and  Mahmud  fell  proftrate  in  prayer  ;  then 
'  rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fome  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  of  hun- 
ger. The  poor  man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fupprefs  his  aflonilhment  and  curiofity  ; 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condefcended  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  Angular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reafon 
to  fufpecl  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could 
dare  to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage ;  and  I  extinguifhed 
the  lights,  that  my  juftice  might  be  blind  and  inexo- 
rable. My  prayer  was  a  thankfgiving  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  offender;  and  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety, 
that  I  had  paffed  three  days  without  food  fince  the 
firrt  moment  of  your  complaint." 

9.  In  Bourgoane's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  the 
following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Caflile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  afFefted  in  hi? 
drefs,  and  particularly  in  his  fhoes,  could  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoemaker, 
to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  ha- 
ving brought  him  a  pair  of  (hoes  not  made  to  pleafe 
his  tafte,  the  canon  became  furious,  and  feizing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and 
a  fon  14  years  of  age,  the  eldell  of  the  indigent  family. 
They  made  their  complaints  to  the  chapter  :  the  ca- 
non was  profecuted  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  lor  a  year.  The  young  fhoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a 
livelihood;  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  proceffion  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  procelfion  paf- 
fed by.  Amongll  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial 
affection,  rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of 
his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  prieft,  and 
ilabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feized, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruely 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call  the 
lover  ef  jiiftice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came  td 
his  knowledge  ;  'and  after  learning  the  particulars,  he 
determined  to  be  hirafelf  the  judge  of  the  young  fhoe- 
maker. When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he 
firll  annulled  the  fentence  juft  pronounced  by  the  clergy; 
and  after  aflcing  the  young  man  what  profeflion  he 
was,  "  1  forbid  you  (faid  he)  to  make  fhoes  for  a 
year  to  come." 

10.  In  Gladwin's  Hiftory  of  Indoftan,  a  Angular 
fa£l  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  under  whofe 
father  Akber  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindoftan  firft  ob- 
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JufUce.  lained  any  regular  form.  Jehangir  facceeded  him  at 
'^•"v^  Agra  on  the  2 2d  of  Oiftober  1605  j  and  the  firft  or- 
•der  which  he  iffued  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  was 
for  the  conftru6tion  of  the  golden  chain  oijujl'ice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  meafured  30  yards,  con- 
fiding of  60  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindo- 
ftan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  the 
chain  was  fufpended  from  the  royal  baftion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Agra,  and  the  other  faftened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex- 
traordinary invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decifions,  or  dilatory 
in  the .  adminiftration  of  juflice,  the  injured  parties 
might  come  themfelves  to  this  chain;  and  making  a 
noife  by  fhaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jefty." 

Justice  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon  de- 
puted  by  the  king  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjefts, 
whofe  authority  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not 
by  right  of  magiftracy. 

Of  thefe  jull ices  there  are  various  kinds  in  England; 
viz. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  is  the  capital  juf- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  office.  His 
bufmefs  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  concern  offences  againft 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king ;  as  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  &c.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  juftice,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  mailer  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufually  fat  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
merly performed  per  comitem  palatii ;  he  determined  in 
that  place  all  the  differences  happening  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  being  viceregent  of  the  kingdom  whenever  ihe  king 
went  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually  chofen  to  that  of- 
fice out  of  the  prime  nobility  ;  but  his  power  was  re- 
duced by  king  Richard  I.  and  king  Edward  I.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  cap't- 
talis  jinglia  jujlitiarius,  to  capitalis  jujiitiarius  ad  placita^ 
coram  rege  tenenda^  or  capitalis  jujiitiarius  band  regii. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Cotrmon  Pleas,  he  who  with  his 
affiftants  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  com- 
mon law;  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  com- 
mon perfons.  as  well  perfonal  as  real ;  and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office. 

Justice  of  the  ForeJ,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed 
in  the  king's  forefts,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  any  other  court  of  juftice.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  ;  whereof  one  has  jarifdiftion  over  all  the  fo- 
refts on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  beftowed 
but  on  fome  perfon  of  great  diftinftion.  The  court 
where  this  juftice  fits  is  called  the  jujice  feat  of  thefo- 
rejl.  held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining all  trefpaffes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims 
of  franchifea,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
eaufes  whatfoever  therein  artfing.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it  being  a 
court  of  record  ;  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
jbehce  to  the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  laft  court 
©f  juftice  feat  of  any  note  was  that  held  in  the  reiga 
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of  Charles  I.  before  the  carl  of  Holland.  After  the 
reftoration  another  was  held  for  form  fake  before  the 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  fince  the  revolution  in  16B8,  the 
foreft  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fubjedL 

This  is  the  only  juftice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy: 
he  is  alfo  called  juflice  in  eyre  of  the  forejl. 

Justices  of  Affife,  were  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  affifes,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeCts.  For,, 
whereas  thefe  anions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  ;  and  therefore  juitices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiffions  particularly  authorifed,  were 
fent  down  to  them.  Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  cir~ 
cuit  by,  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufineffes  by 
feveral  commiffions ;  for  they  have  one  commiffion  to 
take  affifes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  in  London  and  Middlefex  a  court 
of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year. 

All  the  juftices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affifes  are  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  OE 
elfe  are  liable  to  a  fine  ;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, &c.  and  to  affift  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  a». 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurifdiftion,  and  ia 
which  fome  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.  See  Assises  aod 
JuRV. 

Justices  in  Eyre  (jujliciarti itinerantes,  or  errantesj^ 
were  thofe  who  were  anciently  fent  with  commiffioa 
into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  efpecially  as 
were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  for  the  eafe 
of  the  fubjed^,  who  muft  elfe  have  been  hurried  to  the. 
courts  of  Weftrainfter,  if  the  caufe  were  too  high  for- 
the  county-courts. 

According  to  fome,  thefe  juftices  were  fent  once  ia 
feven  years  ;  but  others  will  have  them  to  have  been 
fent  oftener.  Camden  fays,  they  were  inftituted  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  A.  D.  U84  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juftices  of  affife  at  this 
day  ;  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceeding 
very  different.. 

Justices  of  Gaol- Delivery >  thofe  commiflioned  ta 
hear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for 
any  offence  are  caft  into  prifon.  Juftices  of  gaol-de- 
livery are  impowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 
upon  indictments  of  felony,  trefpafs,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve  ;  and  they  have  power  to  dif- 
charge  fuch  prifonera  as  upon  their  trials  (hall  be  ac- 
quitted ;,  alfo  all  fuch  againil  whom,  on  proclamation^ 
made,  -no  evidence  appears  to  indift ;  which  juftices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  2.  Hawk.  24,, 
25.  But  thefe  juftices  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
perfon  not  in  the  cuftody  of  the  prifon  except  in  fome 
fpecial  cafes  ;  as  if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a  fe- 
lony may  be  in  fuch  prifon  and  fome  of  them  out  of 
iXy  the  juftices  may  receive  an  appeal  againft  thofe  who 
are  out  of  the  prifon  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  in  it ;. 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners,  lhall  be 
removed  into  B.  R.  and  procefs  ilfue  from  them  againft: 
the  reft.  But  if  thole  out  of  prifon  be  omitted  in  the 
appeal,  they  can  ne«er  be  put  into  any  other ;  becaufe> 
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there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  one  felony.  In  this 
way  the  gaols  are  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  pu- 
nifhed,  or  delivered,  In  every  year. — Their  commiffion 
is  now  turned  over  to  the  jultices  of  allife. 

^VSTICMS  of  Nifi  Prtus  are  now  the  fame  with  juf- 
t'tces  of  ajftfe^  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe 
in  the  common  pleas  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  day,  Nifi 
frius  jujlit'iar'ti  venerint  ad  eas  partes  ad  capiendas  ajjifas  : 
from  which  claufe  of  adjournment  they  are  called  jujiices 
tif  n'lfi  prius.  as  well  ?i%  jujiices  of  qffife,  on  account  of  the 
writ  and  a&ions  they  have  to  deal  in. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  juftices  deputed 
on  fomc  fpecial  occafions  to  hear  and  determine  parti- 
cular caufes. — The  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
is  direftcd  to  certain  perfons  upon  any  infurrcftion, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trefpafs  commicted,  who  muft 
firft  enquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  Inqueft, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  was  formerly  held,  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  aft  in  the  commiflion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  gaol-dehvery,  with- 
in the  county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  by  12*  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  10  be  a  juftice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene- 
ral gaol-dehvery  within  any  county  of  England. 

Justices  of  the  Ptace  are  perfons  of  intereft  and  cre- 
dit, appointed  by  the  king's  commiflion  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  they  live. 

Of  thtfe  fome  for  fpecial  refpeft  are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufinefs  of  importance  may  be  dif- 
patched  without  the  prefenee  or  affent  of  thtm  or 
one  of  them.  However,  every  jullice  of  peace  hath  a 
feparate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  iffue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to  prifon,  all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues  ; 
thofe  that  hold  confplracies,  riots,  and  ahnelt  all  de- 
linquents which  may  occafxon  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  fubjedl ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profecutors  to  the  af- 
fifes.  And  if  they  ncgled  to  certify  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol-delivcry,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  they  ihall  be  fined.  Ajuilicemay 
commit  a  perfon  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view, 
without  warrant ;  but  if  on  the  information  of  ano- 
ther, he  mull  make  a  warrant  under  hand  and  feal  for 
that  purpofe.  If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a  jullice  of  goods  ftolen,  and  the  informer,  fufpefting 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  (hows  the  caufe  of 
his  fufpicion,  thejuflice  may  grant  a  warrant  to  the 
conftable,  &c.  to  fearch  in  the  place  fufpefted,  to 
feize  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are 
found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juf- 
tice. The  fearch  on  thefe  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day-time,  and  doors  may  be  broke  open  by  con - 
ftables  to  take  the  goods.  Juftices  of  peace  may  make 
and  perfuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  intitled  to  a 
fine,  though  they  may  not  compound  offences  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.  A  juilice  hath  a  dlf- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour;  and 
may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  great  penalty  of  one, 
for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound  is 
a  dangerous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  do  much  mifchief ;  and  for  default  of  fureties  he 
j?iay  be  committed  to  gaol.    But  a  man  giving  fecu« 
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rity  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  chan- 
ceiy,  may  have  a  fuperfedeas  to  the  juftices  in  the  couu-  " 
ty  not  to  take  fecurity  ;  and  alfo  by  giving  furety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  juftice.  If  one  make  an  affault 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  fureties  for 
the  peace  ;  and  a  juftice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  his  own  poffeffion  :  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge 
in  his  own  caufe.  Contempts  againft  juftices  are  pu- 
nilhable  by  indidlment  and  fine  at  the  feffions.  Juf- 
tices ftiall  not  be  regularly  punifhed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  feffions  as  judges  ;  and  if  a  juftice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence  ; 
and  if  a  verdift  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintiff  be 
nonfuit,  he  fliall  have  double  cofts ;  and  fuch  aftiorr 
fhall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  7.  Jac.  cap.  5.  21  Jac.  cap.  12.  But  if 
they  are  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanour  in  office,  infor- 
mation lies  againft  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where 
they  (hall  be  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  and 
all  perfons  who  recover  a  verdi6l  againft  a  juftice  for 
any  wilful  or  malicious  injury,  are  intitled  to  double 
coils.  By  24.  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no  writ  ftiall  be  fued 
out  againft  any  juftice  of  pe.ice,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice  ia 
writing  fhall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
fuiug  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  aftion, 
&c.  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ;  and 
if  the  tender  be  found  fufficient,  he  fhall  have  a  verdiil,, 
&c.  Nor  fhall  any  aftion  be  brought  againft  a  juf- 
tice for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office^ 
unlefs  commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  a6l  com- 
mitted. 

A  juftice  is  to  exercife  his  authority  only  writhTn  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commliTion,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itfelf  or  town  corpo- 
rate, having  their  proper  juftices,  &c.  but  in  other 
towns  and  liberties  he  may.  7'he  power  and  office  o£ 
juftices  terminate  in  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  the 
crown,  by  an  exprefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great 
feal,  by  writ  of  fuperfedeas,  by  a  new  coinmlffion,  and 
by  acceffion  of  the  olSce  of  fherifF  or  coroner. 

The  original  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  referred  tOf 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  firtt  called 
confervators,  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  eledled  by  the 
county,  upon  a  writ  direded  to  the  fheriff ;  but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  ftatute* 
from  the  people  to  the  king  ;  and  under  this  appella- 
tion appointed  by  i  Edw.  III.  cap.  16.  Afterwards-, 
the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  cap  i.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  jufl'ices.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king's- 
fpecial  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of 
which  was  fettled  by  all  the  judges.  A,  D,  1590  ;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  as  many  as  he  fliall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  they  are 
generally  made  at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king's  leave.  At  firft  the  number  of  jufticcS: 
was  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  county.  18  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  r. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  moft  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  fome  learned  in  the  law,  (hould. 
be  made  juftices  in  every  county.  The  number  waa 
afterwards  reftrained  firft  to  fix,  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  county,  by  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  U. 
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Juflice.    cap.  II.    But  their  number  has  greatly  I'ncreafed  fince 
"    *    ■    their  firft  inftitution.     As  to  their  qualifications,  the 
ftarutes  j lift  cited  direft  them  to  be  of  the  belt  repu- 
tation and  mod  worthy  men  in  the  county  ;  and  the 
ftatute  -J  3  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the 
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crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  a^ft  of  parh'ament. 
And  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  en- 
afted  by  the  ftatute  i  3  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
miflions  fhall  be  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene- 


Juftic 


moft  fufficient  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  placito,  but)  quamdiu  bene  fe  geJJ'erint,  and  their  fa- 
law;  and  by  2  Hen.  V.  ftat.  i.  cap.  4..  and  flat.  2.    laries  afcertained  and  eftabliflied  ;  but  that  it  may  be 

lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  addrefsof  both  houfesof 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improvements  of 
that  law  in  tht  ftatute  of  i  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  enafted 
at  the  earneft  recommendation  of  the  king  himfelf  from 
the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  offices 
during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  immedi- 
ately to  vacate  their  feats),  and  their  full  falaries  are 
abfolutely  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commiflTions ;  his  raajefty  having  been  pleafed  to 
declare,  that  "  he  looked  upon  the  independence  and 
vprightnefs  of  the  judges,  as  eflential  to  the  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  as  one  of  the  beft  fecurities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjedts  ;  and  as  moft 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  profeeutions  for  offen- 
ces, it  wonld  ftill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perfonally  fat  in  judgment  ;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of  profecutor.  All 
offences  are  either  againft  the  king's  peace  or  his 
crown  and  dignity ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indidl- 
ment.  For  though  in  their  confequences  they  gene- 
rally feem  (except  in  the  cafe  of  treafan  and  a  very  few 
others)  to  be  raiher  offences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king ;  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  bo- 
dy, has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  law?,  to  one  vifible  magiftrate. 


and  by  2  Hen.  V.  ftat.  i.  cap.  4.  and  ftat.  2. 
cap.  I.  they  muft  be  refident  in  their  fcveral  coun- 
ties. And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  no  juftice  was  to 
be  put  in  commifTion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value 
of  20  \.  per  annum.  It  is  now  enafted  by  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  I  I.  that  every  juftice  {\\n\\\\zvt  l oo  \.  per  annum, 
clear  of  all  deductions ;  of  which  he  muft  make  oath 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  afts  without  fuch 
qualification,  he  fhall  forfeit  lool.  It  is  alfo  provided 
by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  pradtifing  attorney,  folicitor,  or 
prodtor,  ftiall  be  capable  of  afting  as  a  juftice  of  the 
peace. 

JusTiCF.s  of  Peace  iv'ithin  Liberties,  are  juftices  of  the 
peace  who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities  or  other 
corporate  towns  as  the  others  have  in  counties  ;  and 
their  power  is  the  fame  ;  only. that  thefe  have  the  afiize 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood  and  vidtnals,  &c.  Juftices  of 
cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  qualification 
aft,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

Fountain  of  JusricE,  one  of  the  charafters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  king.    See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
author  or  original,  but  only  the  dlflributor.  Juftice -is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  free  gift ;  but 
he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom 
It  is  due.  He  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir  ; 
from  whence  right  and  equity  are  conduced,  by  a 
thoufand  channels,  to  every  individual.    The  orijiinal 


power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights^ 
fociety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large:  but  as  it   are  immediately  off'enccs  againft  him,  to  whom  they 


would  be  impradlicable  to  render  complete  juftice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity, therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  feleft  magiftrates,  who  with  more  eafe 
and  expedition  can  hear  and  determine  complaints  ; 
and  in  England  this  authority  has  immemorially  been 
exercifed  by  the  king  or  his  fubftitutes.  He  therefore 
has  alone  the  right  of  erefting  courts  of  judicature  : 
for  though  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en- 
trufted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  it  is  impofUble,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
Ihould  perfonally  carry  into  execut  ion  this  great  and 
extenfive  truft  :  it  is  confequently  ncceffary  that  courts 
ftiould  be  erefted,  to  affift  him  in  executing  this  power  ; 
and  equally  neceffary,  that,  if  eredted,  they  fliould  be 
eredled  by  his  authority.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all 
jurifdidtions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  crown,  their  proceedings  run 
generally  in  the  king's  name,  they  pafs  under  his  feal, 
and  are  executed  by  his  officers. 

It  is  probable,  and  almoft  certain,  that  in  very  ear- 
ly times,  before  our  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full  per- 
feftion,  our  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  long  and  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages, 
our  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to 
the  judges  of  their  feveral  courts ;  which  are  the  grand 
depofitory  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  gained  a  known  and  ftated  jurifdiftion,  re- 
gulated by  certain  and  eftabliflied  rules,  which  the 


are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  conftitution  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peace), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  fellow-fubjedt,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king's  coronation 
oath  ;  dicebatur  freg'ffe  juramentim  regis  juratum.  And 
hence  alfo  arifes  another  branch  of  the  prerogative, 
that  of  pardoning  offences ;  for  it  is  reafonable,  that  he 
only  who  is  injured  ftiould  have  the  power  of  forgiving. 
See  Pardon. 

In  this  dirtina  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial 
power,  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  removsable  at  pleafure,  by  the  crown,  confifts 
one  main  prefervative  of  the  public  liberty  ;  which 
cannot  fubfift  long  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  common  juftice  be  in  fome  degree  feparated 
both  from  the  legiflative  and  alfo  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legiflative,  the  hfe, 
liberty,  and  property,  of  the  fubjedl  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whofe  decifions  would  be 
then  regulated  only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law  ;  which,  though 
legiflators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to 
obferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legiflative.  For 
which  reafon,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  which 
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funicc,  abolllhed  the  court  of  ftar^ chamber,  cfTediial  care  is 
ufticia.  taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  king's  privy-council  ;  who,  as  then  waa  evident 
from  recent  inllances,  might  foon  be  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce that  for  law  which  was  mo  ft  agreeable  to  the 
prince^ or  his  (ifficers.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  to 
be  avoided  in  a  free  conlUtution,  than  uniting  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  judge  and  a  niinifter  of  ftate.  Aiid  indeed, 
that  the  abfolute  power,  claimed  and  exercifed  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
the  eattern  empires,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
having  vefted  the  judicial  power  in  their  parliaments  ; 
a  body  fepaiate  and  diftinft  from  both  the  legiflative 
and  executive  :  and  if  ever  that  nation  recovers  its 
former  liberty,  it  will  owe  it  to  the  efforts  of  thofc  af- 
femblies.  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  in 
the  fultan  or  his  minitters.,  defpotic  power  is  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  wears  a  more  dreadful  afpect. 

A  confequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  majeily,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  difli-ibute  juftice.  His  judges  are  the  mir- 
ror by  which  the  king's  image  is  rtflefted.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecu- 
tions  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and 
protedion  of  the  fubjeft.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuit  ;  for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  defertion  of  the  fuit  or  aftion  by  the  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintive  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  faid  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do ;  for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  in  his  own  pi'oper  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  ©f  the  king's  being  the 
fountain  of  juftice,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  prei-ogative 
of  ifluing  proclamations,  which  is  vefted  in  the  king 
alone.    See  Proclamation. 

yusTicE-Seat.  See  Forest  Courts. 
JUSTICIA,  MALABAR-NUT  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order, belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th 
order,  Perfonata.  The  corolla  is  ringent ;  the  capfule 
bilocular,  parting  with  an  elattic  fpring  at  the  heel ; 
the  ftamina  have  only  one  anthera.  There  are  1 9 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  grow- 
ing many  feet  high  ;  fome  adorned  with  fine  large 
leaves,  others  with  fmall  narrow  ones,  and  all  of 
them  with  monopetalous  ringent  flowers.  Only  two 
fpecies  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  adha- 
toda  or  common  Malabar-nut,  and  the  hyffopifolia 
or  fnap-tree.  The  firft  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftem,  branching  out  wide- 
ly all  around ;  having  large,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves, 
placed  oppofite ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
ftiort  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  with  dark  fpots,  having 
the  helmet  of  the  corolla  concave.  The  fecond  hath 
a  fhrubby  Item  branching  from  the  bottom  pyramidal- 
ly three  or  four  feet  high  ;  fpear-fhaped,  narrow, 
entire  leaves,  growing  oppofite  ;  and  white  flowers, 
commonly  by  threes,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ; 
fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  burft  open  with  elaftic 
force  for  the  difcharge  of  the  feeds  ;  whence  the  name 
of  fnap-tree.  Both  ipecies  flower  here  in  fummer,  but 
never  produce  any  fruit.    They  are  propagated  by 
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layers  and  cuttings,  and  require  the  fame  treatment  Juftidar 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Engifh  laws,  an  ofBcer 
inilituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  ftate,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  criminal.  Pie  was  called  in  Latin  Capitahs 
Ju/iiciarhts  totius  y^ngl'm.  For  Justiciar  in  Scotland, 
See  Law,  n"  clvi.  10 — 12. 

Justiciary,  or  Cowr/ o/"  JvsTicuRYy  in  Scotland. 
See  Law,  n''  clvi.  10  — 12. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  maintaining 
or  flrowing  a  fnflicient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de- 
fendant did  what  he  is  called  to  anf-.\^er.  Pleas  in 
juftification  muft  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter  :  thus, 
on  being  fued  for  a  trefpafs,  a  perfon  may  juftify  it  by 
proving,  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  ;  that  he 
entered  a  houfe  In  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  ;  or  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  diftrefs ;  and  In  an  aflault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
nectffity. 

Justification,  In  theology,  that  a6i  of  grace  which 
i-enders  a  man  juft  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happinefs.    See  Theology. 

The  Romanifts  and  Reformed  are  extremely  divided 
about  the  doArine  of  juftificatlon  ;  the  latter  contend- 
ing for  juftificatlon  by  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by 
good  works. 

JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  hiftorlan,  lived,  according 
to  the  moft  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  Tro- 
gus  Pompeius  ;  comprehending  the  aftions  of  almoft 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian 
empire  to  the  emperor  Auguftus.  The  original 
wor  k,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  loft  ;  this  a- 
brldgment,  being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant 
ftyle,  was  probably  the  reafon  why  that  age  neglected 
the  original.  The  beft  editions  of  Juftin  are,  ad  iifum 
Delphinif  In  4to ;  and  cum  notis  variorum  et  Gronovii 
in  8vo. 

Justin  (St),  commonly  called  jfujlin  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earlleft  and  moft  learned  writers  of  the  eaftern 
church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sechem  of 
Paleftine.  His  father  Prifcus,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  ^lim  educated  ia 
all  the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  ftudlcs  he 
travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  followed  the  kti  of  Plato, 
with  whofe  intcUeftual  notions  he  was  much  pleafed. 
But  one  day  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  wrapt  in  con- 
templation, he  was  met  by  a  grave  ancient  perfon 
of  a  venerable  afpeft  ;  who,  faUing  into  difcourfe  with 
him,  turned  the  converfation  by  degrees  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  Platonifm  to  the  fuperior  perfcftion  of 
Chriftianity  ;  and  reafoned  fo  well,  as  to  raife  in  him 
an  ardent  curiofity  to  Inquire  into  the  merits  of  that 
religion  ;  In  confequence  of  which  inquiry,  he  was 
converted  about  the  year  132.  On  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profeflion  nor  the 
habit  of  a  philofopher,:  but  a  perfecution  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  yln  Apology  for  the 
Chriftians ;  and  afterwards  prefented  another  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  In  which  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  holinefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  againft 
Crefcens  a  Cynic  philofopher,  and  other  calumnia- 
tors.   He  did  honour  to  Chriftianity  by  his  learning 
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Jnftiman,  and  tlie  purity  of  his  manners ;  and  fuffered  martyr 
J''  dom  in  167.    Befides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are 

ftill  extant  his  Dialogue  with  Tryhpo^  a  Jew ;  two 
trcatifes  addreffed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Other  works  are  alfo  afcribed  to  him. 
The  beft  editions  of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
that  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656  ;  and  that 
of  Don  Prudentius  Marandus,  a  learned  BenediAinc, 
in  1742  in  folio.  His  ftyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN  L  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Casfarand  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Perfians  by  Belifarius  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals  ;  regained  Africa  ;  fub- 
dued  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  defeated  the  Moors ; 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory. 

(Hiftory  of)  Constantinople,   n°  93  97. 

Italy,  n°  12,  &c. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
beft  ufe  of  it,  by  collecting  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,  he  felefled  ten  of  the  moft  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire ;  who,  revifmg  the  Gregorian,  Theodofian, 
and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called 
Codex  Jujlimanus.  This  may  be  called  the  Jiatute 
la-w,  as  confifting  of  the  refcripts  of  the  emperors. 
But  the  reduftion  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more 
difficult  taflc  :  it  was  made  up  of  the  dccifions  of  the 
judges  and  other  magiftrates,  together  with  the  au- 
thoritative opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ;  all 
which  lay  fcattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
2003  volumes  and  upwards.  Thefe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50  ;  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in  the  re- 
dudlion.  However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  the 
year  553,  and  the  name  of  Digejls  or  PandeSs  given 
to  it.  Befides  thefe,  for  the  ufe  chiefly  of  young 
ftudents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  ftudy,  Juftinian 
ordered  four  books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  an  abftraiSl  or  abridgement  of  the  text 
of  all  the  laws  :  and,  laftly,  the  laws  of  modern  date, 
pofterior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one 
volume  in  the  year  541,  called  the  NovelU,  or  New 
Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches ;  particularly  the  famous  Santfta  So- 
phia at  Conftantinople,  which  is  efteemed  a  matter- 
piece  of  architefture. 

JUSTINIANI  (St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381. 
He  was  a  very  pious  prelate,  and  died  in  1485  ;  he 
left  feveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VII.  beatified 
him  in  and  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 

in  1690. 

JusTiNiANi  (Bernard),  was  bori^at  Venice  in 
■  1408.  He  obtained  the  fenator's  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  in  feveral  embaffies,  and  was 
elefted  procurator  of  St  Mark  in  1474.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Venice,  with 
fome  other  works  of  confiderable  merit ;  and  died 
in  1498. 
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JusTiNiANi  (Auguftin),  bifhop  of  Nebo,  one  of  Juftlnfai,; 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defcended  frona 
a  branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  fore- 
going ;  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  affifted 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fome 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  1.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner ;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profefTor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522!, 
where  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate 
and  learning  and  piety  flouriflied  in  his  diocefe.  He 
periftied  at  fea  in  his  paflage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio» 
m  1536.  He  compofed  feveral  pieces  ;  the  moft  con- 
fiderable of  which  is,  Pfalterium  Hebraum,  Gritcum^ 
ylrabicutrii  et  Chaldaum^  cum  tribus  Latinis  interpretU' 
tionibus  et  glojfis.  This  was  the  firft  pfalter  of  the  kind 
printed  ;  and  there  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  fame  prelate 
a  tranflation  of  Maimonides's  Moore  Nevochim- 

JUSTNESS,  the  exaftnefa  or  regularity  of  any- 
thing. 

Jaftnefs  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpcaking  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  fentiments.  ^  The  juftnefs  of  a  thought 
cotififts  in  a  certain  precifion  or  accuracy,  by  which 
every  part  of  it  is  perfeaiy  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubjea.  Juftnefs  of  lanpage  confifts  in  ufing  propet 
and  well  chofen  terms  ;  in  not  faying  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  juft- 
nefs  of  mind,  diftinguilhes  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ;  the 
one  arifing  from  tafte  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfe  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  certain  rules  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  former,  <y/is.  to  ftiow  the  beauty 
and  exaftnefs  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a  thought ;  the 
latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things  have  to 
one  another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
and  is  furrounded  on  the  other  fides  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  1 80  miles  ia 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft.  ^  The  air  is  very  cold  but  wholefome  ; 
and  the  foil  ie  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  beeves,  that  are  fent  to  Germany, 
HoUarid,  and  elfewhere.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  whence  the  Saxons  came  into  England. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
Jutland:  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  lie* 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  pofleffion  of  part  of 
it,  whofe  capital  town  is  Gottorp,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovereign  is  called  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man fatyritt,  was  borft  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Claudian's  reign,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania. 
His  father  was  probably  a  freed-man,  who,  being  rich, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
tafte  of  the  times,  bred  hina  up  to  eloquence;  in  which 
he  rnade  a  great  progrefs,  firft  under  Fronto  the  gram- 
marian, and  afterwards,  as  is  generally  conjelftured, 
under  Quintilian  ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  his  eloquence.    In  the  pradiice  of  this  profelfion 
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ft'ice  he  had  Improved  his  fortune  and  intereft  at  Rome  be- 
"  fore  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry,  the  very  ftyle 
of  which,  in  his  fatire8>  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla- 
mation ;  fubaSum  redoltnt  dedamatorem^  fay  the  critics. 
It  is  faid  he  was  above  40  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
cited his  firft  effay  to  a  fraall  audience  of  his  friends  ; 
but  being  encouraged  by  their  applaufe,  he  ventured 
a  greater  pubhcation  :  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Domitian's  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but 
a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  fatyrift  had  feverely 
infulted,  that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  the  em- 
peror ;  who  fent  him  thereupon  into  banifhment,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of  a  cohort 
in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a  city 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian's  death,  our  fatyrift  returned  to 
Rome,  fufficiently  cautioned  not  only  agalnft  attack- 
ing the  charaflers  of  thofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
princes,  but  againft  all  perfonal  refleitions  upon  the 
great  men  then  living ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintain- 
ed  for  a  while  with  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firft 
fatire,  which  feems  to  be  the  firft  that  he  wrote  after 
his  banifhment : 

Experiar  quid  caneedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flam'inia  tegitur  cln'is  atque  Latina. 

I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
thofe  whofe  afhes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin 
ways,"  along  each  fide  of  which  the  Romans  of  the 
firft  quality  ufed  to  be  buried. — It  is  believed  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in  128.  There  are  ftill 
extant  1 6  of  his  fatires,  in  which  he  difcovers  great 
wit,  ftrength,  and  keennefs,  in  his  language  :  but  his 
ftyle  is  not  perfedly  natural;  and  the  obfcenities  with 
which  thefe  fatires  were  filled  render  the  reading  of 
them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS  (Caius  Vefticus  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illuftri- 
t)us  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  he 
compofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  al- 
moft  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  four  evangelifts  : 
but  his  verfts  are  written  in  a  bad  tafte,  and  his  La- 
tin is  not  pure. 

JUVENTAS,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  who  pre- 
fided  over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddefs 
was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tul- 
lius  erefted  her  ftatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  was  the  altar  of  Juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a 
pifture  of  Proferpine.  The  Greeks  called  the  god- 
defs of  youth  Hebe ;  but  it  has  been  generally  fup- 
pofed that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Roman  jfu' 
Veritas. 

JUXON  (Dr  William),  born  at  Chichefter  in  1682, 
was  bred  at  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  and  from  thence 
clefted  into  St  John's  college  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came prefident.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  biftiop  of 
London  ;  and  in  1635  promoted  him  to  the  poft  of 
lord  high  treafurer  of  England.  The  whole  nation, 
and  efpecially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  ofi"ended  at 
this  high  office  being  given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he 
behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiftration,  as  foon  put  a 
ftop  to  all  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him.  This  place 
he  held  no  longer  than  the  x7th  of  May  1641,  when 
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he  prudently  refigned  the  ftaff",  to  avoid  the  ftorm  Juxtapofi. 
which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In 
the  following  February,  an  a6l  palled  depriving  the  bi- 
ftrops  of  their  votes  in  parhament,  and  incapacitating  u 
them  from  any  temporal  jurifdiftion.  In  thefe  lead- 
ing fteps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifcopal 
order  which  followed,  he  was  involved  with  his  bre- 
thren ;  but  neither  as  bifliop  nor  as  treafurer  was  » 
fingle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in  the  long  par- 
liament. During  the  civil  wars,  he  refided  at  his  pa- 
lace at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  gen- 
teel behaviour,  nolwithftanding  his  remaining  fteady 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  refpedt 
from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  on  his  majefty  at  the 
treaty  in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  and  by  his  particular  de- 
fire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe,  Weftminfter^ 
the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his  trial ;  during 
which  he  frequently  vifited  him  in  the  office  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  father  ;  and  his  majefty  declared  he  was  the 
greateft  comfort  to  him  in  that  affltftive  fituation. 
He  Hkcwife  attended  his  majeAy  on  the  fcaffold,  where 
the  king  taking  off"  his  cloak  and  George,  gave  him 
the  latter  :  after  the  execution,  our  pious  biftiop  took 
care  of  the  body,  which  he  accompanied  to  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor,  and  ftood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  laft  cere- 
mony for  the  king  ;  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel 
Whichcot,  govenror  of  the  caftlc. — He  continued  in 
the  quiet  poflelfion  of  Fulham-palace  till  the  enfuing 
year  » 649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared 
longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to 
his  own  eftate  in  Gloucefterftiire,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy  till  the  reftoration,  when  he  was  prefented  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  little  time  he  en- 
joyed it,  expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth- palace  and  Croyden-houfe  near  15,000!.  He 
died  in  1663  ;  having  bequeathed  yoool.  to  St  John's 
college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  5000 1.  He 
publiftied  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii,  3  i.  and  Some  Con- 
fiderations  upon  the  Aft  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to  ' 
denote  that  fpecies  of  growth  which  is  perforpied  by 
the  appofitlon  of  new  matter  to  the  furface  or  outfide 
of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  llands  oppofed  to  intu/' 
Jufceptlon  ;  where  the  growth  of  a  body  is  performed 
by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  diffufcd  through 
its  canals. 

IVY,  in  botany.  See  Hedera. 
IXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order.  En- 
fata.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  patent,  and  equal ; 
there  are  three  ftigmata  a  little  upright  and  petalous. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confifting  of  herbaceous, 
tuberous,  and  bulbous- rooted  flowery  perennials,  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  hexapetaloua 
flowers  of  diffierent  colours.  They  are  propagated  by 
off'-fets,  which  flrould  be  taken  off"  in  fummer  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves:  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  can  bear 
the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter. 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  the  LapithjE, 
married  Dia  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he 
3  G  refufed 
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Jxora,    refufed  to  give  the  cuftomary  nuptial  prefenta.  Delo-  ia  marked  with  ruft-coloured  fpots ;  the  chin  and 
Jy"^^  nius  In  revenge  took  from  him  his  horfes  :  when  Ixion,  breaft  are  of  alight  yellowifh-brown,  adorned  with 
diffembling  his  refciitment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to  lharp-pointed  bars  of  black  ;  the  tail  coniills  of  ten 
a  feaft,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap  door  into  a  feathers,- broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,  of  a  pale  afh- 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  con-  colour,  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and  markcid 
filmed.     Ixion  being  afterwards  (lung  with  remorfe  with  four  equidiftant  bars  of  black  :  the  irides  are  of 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  mad  ;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  com-  a  yellowifh  colour. — The  wry- neck,  Mr  Pennant  ap- 
palTion,  not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into  prehends,  is  a  bird  of  palTage,  appearing  with  us  in  the 
heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to  fpring  before  the  cuckoo.    Its  note  is  like  that  of  the 
corrupt  Juno.    Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  affured  of  kellril,  a  quick-repeated  fqueak  ;  its  eggs  are  white, 
his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the  with  a  very  thin  (hell;  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,f 
goddefs,  upon  which  Txion  begat  the  centaurs:  but  making  its  nell  of  dry  grafs.     It  has  a  very  whimfical 
boaiting  of  his  happinefs,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to  way  of  turning  and  twilling  its  neck  about,  and  bring- 
Tartarus,  where  he  lies  fixed  on  a  wheel  encompaifed  ing  its  head  over  its  flioulders,  whence  it  had  its  Latin' 
with  ferpents,  which  turns  without  ceafing.  name  torquilla-.,  and  its  Englifli  one  of  nury-nech  :  it  has 
.  IXOR-A,  in  botany:  'A  gen  1*3  of  the  monogynia  alfo  the  faculty  of  erecting  the  feathers  of  the  head 
tjrder,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  like  thofe  of  the  jay.    It  feeds  on  ants,  which  it  very 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  dexteroufly  transfixes  with  the  bony  and  fharp  end  of' 
Slellat£.    The  corolla  Is  monopetalous,  funnel- fhaped,  its  tongue,  and  then  draws  them  Into  its  mouth  ;  and 
and  long,  fuperior;  the  ftamlna  above  the  throat;  the  while  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  has  b^een  obferved- 
berry  tetrafpermous.  to  cafry  thefe  infedts  to  her. — We  find  this  bird  men- 
Plate.       J  YNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  tioned  as  an  inhabitant  throughout  Europe,  and  of 
CCLIX.  to  the  order  of  picse  ;  the  chara6i:ers  of  which  are,  many  parts  of  the  old  Continent.    It  is  in  RufTia, 
that  the  bill  is  flender,  round,  and  pointed  ;  the  no-  Sweden,  Lapland,  Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and  Ben- 
llrils  are  concave  and  naked  ;  the  tongue  is  very  long,  gal  ;  authorities  for  which  Buffon  mentions,  and  fays, 
very  flender,  cyiindric,  and  tc-i'mlnated  by  a  hard  point ;  that  at  ihe  end  of  fummer  this  bird  grows  very  fat, 
and  the  feet  are  formed  for  climbing.    There  is  only  when  it  becomes  excellent  eating;  for  which  reafon 
one  fpecies,  I'/tz-.  the  torquilla.    The  colours  of  this  fonie  have    named  It  the  Ortolan.    The  young  ones, 
bird  are  elegantly  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  is  while  in  the  neft,  will  hifs  like  fo  many  fnakes  ;  info- 
marked  with  the  plalnell  kinds  :  a  lift  of  black  and  much  that  many  have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
ferruginous  itrokes  divides  the  top  of  the  head  and  old  ones  of  their  offspring,  on   fuppofition  that  they 
back  ;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  aih  coloured,  were  advancing  their  hands  on  the  brood  of  this  loath-, 
beautifully  traverfed  with  fine  lines  of  black  and  red-  fome  reptile, 
difh-brown  ;  the  quill- feathers  are  duiky,  but  each  web 
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the  tenth  letter,  and  feventh  confonant,  of  our 
'  alphabet ;  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut- 
tural expreffion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  qu  :  and  it  is  ufed,  for  the  moll  part,  only  before  <?, 
i,  and  «,  in  the  beginning  of  words;  as  ken,  kill,  knoiv, 
iic.  It  ufcd  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  c  at 
the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  leafl  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  thus, 
for publkk,  muficky  &c.  we  fay,  public,  muftCy  Sec.  How- 
ever, ia  monofyllables,  it  is  ftill  retained,  as  Jack,  blocks 
jnock,  &c. 

K  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa  ;  and  was  but 
little  ufed  among  the  Latins  :  Prifcian  looked  on  It  as 
a  fuperfluous  letter  ;  and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  Dauf- 
quius,  after  Salluft,  obferves,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans. — Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in 
any  Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  kalende, 
where  it  fometimes  ftands  in  lieu  of  a  c. — Carthage, 
however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with  a  K: 
£  ALVis  AUG.  ET  CAES.  FEL.  KART.and  fomctimcs  the  let- 
ter^alone  ftood  for  Carthage. — M. Berger  hasobferved, 
■that  a  capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  medals  of  the 


emperors   of  Conftantinople,  fignified  Konjlantmus  y 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify 
KoiAH  STPiA,  "Coelefyria." 

Quintllian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  fome  people  had 
a  miltaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  k  ought  to  be  ufed 
inftead  of  the  c.    See  C. 

LIpfius  obferves,  that  K  was  a  ftigma  anciently 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red- 
hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignificatlons  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomas ;  for  inilance,  KR.  ftood  lox  cho- 
rus,  KR.  C.  for  cara  ci'vitas,  KRM.  for  carmsn,  KR. 
AM.  N.  carus  amicus  nojler,  K  S.  chaos.,  KT.  cabite  ton- 
Jus,  &c. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  k  excepting  in  a 
few  terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  froax 
other  countries.  Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the 
letters,  brings  in  k  complaining,  that  he  has  been  often 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  banilhed  out  of  the  French  alpha- 
bet, and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 
,  K  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying-  230,  according 
to  the  verfe  ; 

K  ejucque  ducentot  (ir  quinguaginia  lenebit. 

When  it  had  a  ftroke  at  top,  k,  it  ftood  for  25o,ocx>. 

K 
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ab>        A' on  the  Ffench  coinage  denotes  money  coined  at 
II  Bourdeaux. 
endar,      j^^BA.     See  Mecca. 

KADESH,  Kadesh-barnea,  or  En-mishpat 
(anc.  geog.),  a  city  celebrated  for  feveral  events.  At 
Kadclh,  Miriam  the  litter  of  Mofes  died  (Numb.  xx. 
1.).  Here  it  was  tliat  Mofes  and  Aaron,  ftiowing  a 
diltruft  in  God's  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at 
"the  waters  of  ftrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  confolatioa  of  entering  the  promifed  land  (Numb, 
-xxvii.  14. ).  The  king  of  Kadelh  was  one  of  the 
princes  killed  by  Joftiua  (xii.  22.).  This  city  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fituated  about 
eight  leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  fouth. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadefh,  which 
-was  fituated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  was  a  different 
place  from  IVadcfli-barnea  in  the  wildernefs  of  Pa- 
ran. 

KADMON^I,  or  CADMONiti  (anc.  geog.),  a 
people  of  Paleftine,  faid  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of  mounc 
Hermon  ;  which  lies  eaft,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the  ap- 
pellation, with  refpecl  to  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
north  parts  of  Paleftine.   Called  alfo  Hevei  (Mofes). 

K^MPERIA,  ZEDOARY,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clais 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  8th  order,  Sc'itamineix.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
vvith  three  of  the  fegments  larger  than  the  reft,  patu- 
lous ;  and  one  only  bipartite. 

Species,  i.  The  galanga,  common  galangal,  or  long 
zedoary,  has  tuberous,  thick,  oblong,  flefhy  roots  ; 
crowned  with  oval,  clofe-fitting  leaves,  by  pairs,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  without  footftalks  ;  and  between 
them  clofe- fitting  white  flowers,  with  purple  bottoms, 
growing  fingly.  2.  The  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary, 
has  thick,  flelliy,  fwclling,  roundi/h,  cluftering  roots, 
fending  up  fpear-fliaped  leaves,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  near  half  as  broad,  on  upright  footftalks ;  and 
between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots,  rife  whitifti 
flowers,  tinged  with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
centres.  Both  thefe  are  perennial  in  root  ;  but  the 
leaves  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  winter. 
They  flower  in  fummer  :  each  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
tubulous  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  fix 
parts  ;  they  continue  three  or  four  weeks  in  beauty, 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

Culture.  Both  thcfe  plants  muft  be  potted  in  light 
rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hot-houfe,  giving 
in  plenty  of  water  in  fummer,  but  more  fparingly  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pulh  forth  new 
leaves. 

Ufes.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  fake  of  its  root  ;  the 
ufe  of  which,  fays  Kempfer,  is  to  remove  obHrudlions 
of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  ftomach,  difcufs  fla- 
tulencies, and  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem.  The  root  was  formerly  ufed  in  this 
couiitry  in  bitter  infufions ;  but  is  now  laid  afide,  on 
account  of  its  flavour  being  difagreeable. 

KALENDAR,  a  diftribution  of  time,  accommo- 
dated to  t  he  ufes  of  life  ;  or  a  table  or  almanac,  con- 
taining the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  feafts,  &c. 
happening  throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month, 
Year,  &c. 


It  is  called  kalendar,  from  the  word  kaknda^  ancient-  Salen(^ 
ly  wrote  in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  each  month.  — v— 
See  Kalends. 

The  days  in  kalendars  were  originally  divided  into 
oRoadcs,  or  eights  ;  but  afterwards,  jn  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  into  hebdomades,  or  fevens  ;  which  cuftoin,  Scali- 
ger  obferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  the  year  and  diftribucions  of  time  tfta- 
bhflied  in  different  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
Jewifh,  the  Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  ka- 
lendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus, 
Struvius,  Danet,  and  others;  by  which  we  fee  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work-days.  ' 

The  three  Chriitian  kalendars  are  given  by  Wolfiua 
in  his  Elements  of  Chronology. 

The  Jewifh  kalendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  360,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  kalendar. 

The  Roman  Kalendar  owed  its  origin  to  Romu- 
lus ;  but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  fince 
his  time.  That  legiflator  diftributed  time  into  feveral 
periods,  for  the  ufe  of  the  peojple  under  his  com- 
mand :  but  as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of 
war  than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into 
ten  months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the 
firft  of  March  ;  imagining  the  fun  made  his  couifc 
through  all  the  feafons  in  304  days. 

Romulus's  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who 
added  two  months  more,  January  and  February  ;  pla- 
cing.them  before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confifted  of 
355  days,  and  began  on  the  firft  of  January.  He  chofe, 
however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
tercalation of  45  days,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts; 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days  ;  which  month,  thus  interpo- 
fed,  he  called  Manedoniusy  or  the  intercalary  Fe- 
bruary. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the 
pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them, 
occafioned  greai  diforders  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
year ;  which  Csefar,  as  fovereign  pontiff,  endeavour, 
ed  to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Sofi- 
genes,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  of  thofe  times  ;  who 
found,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  kalendar 
could  never  be  fettled  en  any  fure  footing  without  ha- 
ving regard  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  fun's  yearly  courfe  is  performed  in  365 
days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame  num- 
ber of  days  :  the  year  of  this  correction  of  the  kalen- 
dar was  a  year  of  confufion  ;  they  being  obliged,  in 
order  to  fwallow  up  the  65  days  that  had  been  im-  •• 
prudently  added,  and  which  occafioned  the  confufion, 
to  add  two  months  befides  the  Marcedonius,  which 
chanced  to  fall  out  that  year  ;  fo  that  this  year  con- 
fifted of  15  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708,  42  or  43  years  be- 
fore Chrift. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  aUoJ^alian  kalendar,  from 
itsreformer  Julius,  is  difpofed  into  quadritnnial  periods; 
whereof  the  firft  three  years,  which  he  called  communes^ 
confift  of  365  days  j  and  the  fourth,  bijj'extik)  of  366  ; 
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ilendar,  reafon  of  the  fix  hours,  which  in  four  years  make 
a  day  or  fomewhat  lefs,  for  in  134  years  an  interca- 
lary day  is  to  he  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  pope  Gregory  XIIT.  with  the  advice  ofClavius  and 
Ciaconius,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each 
century  (hould  have  no  biffextile,  excepting  in  each 
fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  fubtraftion  is  made  of  three 
biffextile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries  ;  by  reafon 
of  the  1 1  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  the 
biffextile  confifls. 

The  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  new  Jlyk^ 
as  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Oftober 
1582,  when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  fo  many 
having  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fince  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defeA  of 
11  minutes. 

Julian  Chriflian  Kalendar^  is  that  wherein  the 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C.  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ;  and  the 
new  and  full  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  feall  of  Eafler,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle, 
and  Golden  Number. 

In  this  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  Is  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  2iil  day  of  March;  and  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conflantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons  ;  yet  both  are  er- 
roneous. And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Eafter.  To  fhow  this  error  the  more  ap- 
parently, let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  1715.  In  this 
yeafj  then,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  loth  of 
^arch  ;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falls  on  the  7  th  of  April ;  and  there- 
fore too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  three  days. 
Eafter,  therefore,  which  fhould  have  been  on  the  loth 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  1 7th.  The  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or  poftpofition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defect  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  1 1  th  of  March,  Eafter  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  ;  and  therefore  the  er- 
ror arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the 
poftpofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
iniiltiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  Eafter.  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out 
of  the  month  of  Oftober,  to  reftore  the  equinox  to  its 
place,  viz.  the  21ft  of  March  ;  and  thus  introduced  the 
form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a  provifion,  as 
that  the  equinox  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  to  the  2  ift 
of  March.  The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  advice 
of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
numbers,  but  by  epafts.  The  kalendar,  however,  was 
ftill  retained  in  Britain  without  this  corrcftion : 
whence  there  was  a  difference  of  1 1  days  between  our 
time  and  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  the  Gregorian  computation  is  eftablifhtd  here, 
and  accordingly  took  place  in  1752. 

Gregorian  Kalendar,  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
cpafts,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  de- 
termines the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter, with  the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  in 
tlie  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  diff"ers  from  the 
JuliaQ)  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epads 
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arc  fubftituted"  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers :  for  the  ufe  Kal( 
and  difpofition  whereof,  fee  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defedls  (perhaps, 
as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caflini  imagine,  it  is  impoffible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfeftjuftnefs).  For,  firft, 
the  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  fometimes  fucceeds  the  2  i  ft  of  March  as 
far  as  the  23d;  and  fometimes  anticipates  it,  falling  on 
the  19th  ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20th  of 
March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account- 
ed by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  2  2d  of  March  the 
pafchal ;  which  yet,  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular  month  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefiaftical  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full- 
moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  ones 
by  fome  hours,  the  pafchal  full- moon  may  fall  on  Sa- 
turday, which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  ; 
whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  fhould  be ;  in  the  other,  it  is  celebra- 
ted on  the  very  day  of  the  fuU-mqon,  with  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  ;  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifing  from  the 
negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors  ;  yet  is  this 
kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romanifts  throughout  Eu- 
rope, &c.  and  ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is  ufed. 

Reformed,  or  CorreSled  Kalendar,  is  that  which, 
fetting  afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epad^s, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full-moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Proteftant 
ftates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1 700,  when  1 1  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ;  fo  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  1 8  days  :  by  this  means, 
the  correfted  flyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time  ;  in  expectation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  obfervation,  the  Romanifts  would  agree  with 
them  on  fome  more  convenient  intercalation. 

ConJiruSion  of  a  Kalendar,  or  uilmanac.  1.  Com- 
pute the  fun's  and  moon's  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the 
dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof  diftribute  the 
kalendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter, and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add 
the  immoveable  feafts,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs. 
5.  To  every  day  add  the  fun's  and  moon's  place,  with 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the  length  of 
day  and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpefts  of  the 
planets.  6.  Add  in  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafes 
of  the  moon,  and  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  cardinal- 
points  ;  i.  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  ;  together  with 
the  rifing  and  the  fetting,  efpecially  heliacal,  of  the 
planets  and  chief  fixed  ftars.    See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun's  rifing  and  fetting,  and  the  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalendars  of  one 
year  into  thofe  of  another  j  the  difTercnces  in  the  fe- 
veral 
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veral  years  being  top  fmall  to  be  of  any  confideratlon 
in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftruftion  of  a  kalen- 
dar  has  nothing  in  it  of  myftery  or  difficulty,  if  tables 
ef  the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and 
private,  perfed  and  imperfeft ;  others  into  Heathen 
and  Chriftian. 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  ufually 
hung  up  for  common  or  family  ufe  ;  private  are  thofe 
of  a  fmallec  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the 
hand,  infcribed  on  a  ftaff,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfed, 
thofe  which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes 
and  feafts  infcribed  on  them ;  imperfeft,  thofe  which 
have  only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feafts.  Till  about 
the  fourth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  heathen- 
ifm  ;  from  that  age  to  the  feven-.h,  they  are  generally 
divided  between  heathenifm  and  Chriftlanity. 

Almanacs  are  of  fomewhat  different  compofition, 
fome  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  effen- 
tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  aftronomical,  a- 
ftrological,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  po- 
litical,  rural,  medical,  &c.  as  calculations,  and  accounts 
of  eclipfes,  folar  ingreffes,  afpefls,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunaftions,  helioccntrical  and 
geocentrical  motions'  of  the  planets,  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  and  predidlions  of  other  events,  tables  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  intereft,  twi- 
light, equation,  kings,  &c. 

Gelalean,  or  Jellalxan  Kalendar,  is  a  correftion 
of  the  Perfian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  fultan  Ge- 
laleddan,  in  the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira;  of  Chrift 
1089. 

Kalendar,  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofi- 
tions  refpedting  the  1 2  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe.  Spencer  has  given  the  (hepherd's  ka- 
lendar; Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener's  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalendar,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  or  fafti  an- 
ciently kept  in  each  church  of  the  faints  both  univer- 
fal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ; 
with  their  bifhops,  martyrs,  &c.  Kalendars  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  martyrologics  ;  for  each  church 
had  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies 
regarded  the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  the 
martyrs  and  confeffors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all 
the  feveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  :  fo 
that  martyrologies  are  pofterior  to  kalendars. 

Kalendar,  is  alf)  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  perfons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wifhes  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  perfons  who  may 
inherit  eftates  in  fee-CmpIe. 

Kalendar,  Kaknclarium,  originally  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys 
at  intereft,  which  become  due  on  the  kalends  of  Janu 
ary,  the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
their  money. 

Kalendar  Months,  the  folar  months,  as  they  ftand 
in  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  3  t  days,  &c. 

JJironomkal  Kalendar,  an  inftrument  engraved  upon 
copper-plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  pafted  on  board, 
with  a  brafs  Aider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  Ihows  by 
infpeaion  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  right  afcenfion, 
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declination,  rlfing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater  Kalendar 
exaftnefa  than  our  common  globes  will  (how.  Kalends. 

Kalendar  of  Prtfoners.    See  Calendar.       ^  ^  y— 

Kalendar  Brothers,  a  fort  of  devout  fraternities, 
compofed  of  ecclefiaftics  as  well  as  laymen  ;  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  was  to  procure  malfes  to  be  faid,  and  alms  dif- 
tributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  kaknd- brothers, 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month>. 
though  in  fome  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  festum.  The  Chriftians^re- 
tained  much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonnefs  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feaft,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  names  fejlum  kalendarum,  or  hypodiaco^ 
norum,  or  Jlultorum,  that  is,  "  the  feaft  of  fools  :"  fome- 
times  alfo  Ubertas  decemhrica.  The  people  met  mafked 
in  the  church  ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  elettion  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bifhop,  who  exercifed 
a  jurifdidion  over  them  fuitable  to  the  feftivity  of  the 
occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  labour- 
ed to  reftrain  this  licence  to  httle  purpofe.  We  find 
the  feaft  of  the  kalends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the 
15th  century. 

KALENDERS.    See  Calenders. 

KALENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy, the  fir  ft  day  of  every  month. — The  word  is  formed 
from  xaX£«  /  call  or  proclaim  ;  becaufe,  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  rex  facrijiculus ; 
upon  which  a  facrifice  being  oflFered,  the  pontiff  fum- 
moned  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would  be  ;  which  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days- 
of  kalends,  Ccdo  Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name 
calenda  was  given  thereto,  from  calo,  calare.  This  i» 
the  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence.  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the  ^feveral 
feafts  or  holidays  In  the  month  ;  a  cuftom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  whea 
C.  Flavius,  the  curule  sedile,  ordered  the  fafti  or  ka- 
lendar to  be  fet  up  in  public  places,  that  every  body 
might  know  the  difference  of  times,  and  the  return  oS 
the  feftivals. 

The  kalends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re- 
trograde order.  Thus,  v.  g.  the  firft  of  May  being 
the  kalends  of  May  ;  the  laft  or  the  30th  of  April  was- 
the  prid'ie  kalendarum,  or  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  5. 
the  29th  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
the  kalends :  and  fo  back  to  the  1  3th,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  are  likewife.  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  ;  which  are  num- 
bered after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firft  day  of  the. 
month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.  See  Ides,  and 
Nones. 

The  rules  of  computat:ioa  by  kalends  are  includeci 

in  the  following  verfes  ; 

Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  eft  di3a-  kalendse  s 
Sex  Mains  nonas,  OBober,  Jidius,  &  Mars.;, 
^atuor  at  reliqui  :  habet  idus  quilibet  080. 
hide  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejfe  kalendas  ; 
2uas  retro  numerans  dicet  a  menSe  Jequentt., 
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Jvalmia. 
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To  find  the  day  of  the  kalends  anfwering  to  any  day 
of  the  month  we  are  in  ;  fee  how  many  days  there  are 
^  yet  remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  :  for  example,  fuppoi'e  it  the  226.  day  of  April  ; 
it  is  their  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  May.  For  April 
contains  30  days  :  and  22  taken  from  30,  there  remains 
8;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  The  reafon 
of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  laft  day  of  the  month  is 
called  fecundo  kahndasy  the  lali  but  one  tcrtiu  kalendas^ 
&c. 

J'he  Roman  writers  themfclves  are  at  a  lofs  for  the 
reafon  of  this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  compu- 
ting the  days  of  the  month  :  yet  it  is  ftill  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  chancery  ;  and  by  fome  authors,  out  of  a 
vain  affedation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

Kalends,  are  alfo  ufed  in  church-hiftory  to  denote 
.conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
ry,  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their 
duty  and  conduft,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the 
impofition  of  penance. 

Kalends  of  January,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
folemn  feftival  confecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus  ;  where- 
in the  Romans  offered  vows  and  facrifices  to  thofe 
deities,  and  exchanged  prefents  among  themfelves  as 
a  token  of  friendfhip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  interells,  &c.  Hence  Ho- 
race calls  it  trijlei  kalenda  ;  JLib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

KAIjI,  in  botany.    See  Salsola. 

KAI^ISH,  a  province^of  Lower  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weil  by 
the  palatinate  of  Boinia,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Syrad, 
on  the  north  by  Regal  Prufila,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Silefia.    Kalifli  is  the  capital  town. 

Kalish,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  ngjne,  where  the  Jcfuits  have 
a  magnificent  college.  It  is  featcd  on  the  river  Prof- 
na,  in  a  morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
E.  Long.  18.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 8th  order, 
B'lcornes.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite;  the  corolla  falver- 
ihaped,  formed  with  five  neftariferous  horns  on  the  un- 
der or  outer  fide  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  two  fpccies,  viz. 

I.  The  latifolia,  a  moft  beautiful  flirub,  which  rifes 
ufually  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fometimes 
twice  that  height  in  its  native  places.  The  Items  of  fome 
are  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  a  man's  leg,  though  generally 
they  are  fmaller,  and  covered  with  a  brown  rough  bark. 
The  wood  is  very  clofe  grained,  heavy,  and  hard  hkc 
box.  The  limbs  in  general  are  crooked,  and  grow  irre- 
gular;  but  are  thick-clothed  with  iiiff  fmooth  leaves  of 
a  fliining  bright  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  to  foot-ilalks  of  three  inches 
long  :  they  are  white,  iiained  with  purpliOi  red,  con- 
fiding of  one  leaf  in  form  of  a  cup  divided  at  the  verge 
into  five  feflions :  in  the  middle  is  a  ftylus  and  12  fta- 
mlna  ;  which,  when  the  flower  firft  opens,  appear  ly- 
ing clofe  to  the  litles  of  the  cup  at  equal  diltances, 
their  apices  being  lodged  in  ten  little  hollow  cells, 
which  being  prominent  on  the  outfide,  appear  as  fo 
many  Httle  tubercles.  The  flowers  are  fucceededl^y 
Irnall  round  capfiJes  ;  which  when  ripe  open  in  five 
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parts,  and  difcharge  their  fmall  duft:  like  feeds. 
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plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  partt, 
of  the  northern  continent  of  America  ;  yet  are  not 
common,  but  are  found  only  in  particular  places  :  they 
grow  on  rocks  hangjng  over  rivulets  and  running 
flreams,  and  on  the  fides  of  banen  hills.  They  blof- 
fom  in  May,  and  continue  in  flower  the  greateft  part 
of  the  fumrner.  The  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant 
plant  leflcn  that  efleem  which  its  beauty  claims  :  for 
although  deer  feed  on,  its  green  leaves  with  impunity, 
yet  when  cattle  and  fheep,  by  fevere  winters  deprived 
of  better  food,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  thcfe  plants,  a 
great  many  of  them  die  annually. 

2.  The  anguftifolia,  rifes  to  the  height  of  about 
16  feet,  producing  ever-green  leaves  in  fliape  like  the 
lauro-ceratus,  but  imall,  and  of  a  fliining  dark  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clutters,  the  buds  of  which  apl 
pear  in  autumn  wrapped  up  in  a  conic  fcaly  perianthi- 
um,  on  which  is  lodged  a  vifcous  matter,  which  pro- 
tcAs  them  from  the  fevere  cold:  in  winter.  Thefe 
buds  dilating  in  the  following  fpring,  break  forth  into 
twenty  or  more  itionopetalous  flowers  divided  into  five 
fegments,  and  fet  fingly  on  pedicles  half  an  inch  long. 
Thefe  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  white;  but  on  a  ne?V 
view  are  of  a  faint  bluifli-colour,  which  as  the  flower- 
decays  grow  paler.  One  of  the  five  petals  is  longer 
and  more  concave  than  the  reft,  and  is  blended  with 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  fpecks,  being  a  vifcous 
matter  on  the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.  The 
convex  fide  of  the  fame  petal  is  alfo  fpecklcd  with  yel- 
lowifh  green.  The  pointal  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  has  its  head  adorned  with  fcarlet,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  10  ftamina,  whereof  three  are  long  and 
fcven  fliort,  whofe  farina  iflTues  out  at  a  fmall  round 
hole  at  its  top.  This  elegant  tree  adorns  the  weftern 
and  remote  parts  of  Pennlylvania,  always  growing  in 
the  moft  fterile  foil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hills 
and  river- banks,  in  fliady  moift  places. 

KALMUCS,  a  tiibe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Eluths, 
inhabitmg  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Wejlern  Tartary.  Their  territory  extends  from  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  the  river  Talk  or  Ural^  in  72  degree's 
of  longitude  from  Fcrro,  to  mount  Altay,  in  110  de- 
grees, and  from  the  40th  to  the  52d  degree  of  north 
latitude;  whence  it  may  be  computed  about  193(2) 
miles  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  in  breadth  frotti 
north  to  fouth  about  650  miles  where  broadeft.  Jt  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  RuflTia  and  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  on  the 
taft  by  mount  Altay  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  countries 
of  Karazni  and  the  two  Bukharias,  from  which  it  is 
alfo  feparated  partly  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
partly  by  fome  rivers.    See  Tartary. 

Ot  the  Kalmuc  Tartars  following  curious  ac- 
count is  given  by  profeflor  Pallas.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral, lays  he,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee 
among  them  a  perlon  that  is  tall ;  the  women  efpecial- 
ly are  of  low  ftature,  and  have  very  agreeable  features, 
'i'heir  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
defefts  contracted  in  infancy.  Their  education  being 
h-rt  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  well  formed 
body  and  found  conftitution.  The  only  defed  which 
is  common  among  thera  is  their  having  the  thio-hs  and 
V'gs  fomewhat  bent.  A  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  ;  the  ncheft  and  moft  diftinguiflied,  though 
they  lead  a  life  fuSiciently  indolent,  and  enjoy  abim- 

dance 
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Imiics,  dance  of  every  thing  they  defire,  are  never  exceffively 
corpuknt.  Their  (km  is  pretty  fair,  efpecially  when 
young  ;  but  it  is  ttie  cuftom  of  the  lower  fort  to  allow 
thciv  male  children  to  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun  ai>d  in  the  fmoky  atmofphere  of  their  felt 
huts  ;  the  men  too  fleep  naked,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers;  and  from  thefe  circumftances  they  acquire 
that  yellowiih  biown  colour  which  charaCteriies  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate 
complex  ion  ;  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  are  found 
fome  with  the  moll  beautiful  faces,  the  whitenefs  of 
which  is  let  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  in 
this  a^i  well  as  in  thdr  features  they  perfeAly  rc- 
femble  the  figures  in  Chinefe  paintings. 

The  phyfiognomy  which  diitinguifhes  the  Kalmucs 
w  pretty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  frightfully  deformed  ;  and  though  in- 
deed there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  gene- 
ral their  countenance  has  an  opennels  in  it  that  be- 
fpeaks  a  mild,  a  frank,  and  focial  difpofition.  In 
many  it  is  of  a  roundifh  lhape,  and  exceedingly  agree- 
able; among  the  women  fbme  would  be  thought  beau- 
ties even  in  thofe  European  cities  where  the  tafte  is 
moft  fcrupulous.  The  charafterijh'c  features  of  a  Kal- 
muc  or  Mongul  countenance  are  the  following  :  The 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliquely  downwards, 
towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acuie  and  flefliy;  the  eye-brows 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched;  the  nofe  is  of  a 
ftruftare  quite  fingular,  being  generally  flat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  ;  the  cheek  bone  is  high,  the  head 
and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
flelhy,the  chin  fliort,  and  the  teeth  exceeding  white,  con- 
tinuing fo  to  old  age  ;  the  ears  are  of  an  enormous  fize, 
ttanding  out  from  the  head.  Thefe  charafters  are  more 
or  lefs  vifible  in  eich  individual  ;  but  the  perfon  that 
poffefl'es  them  all  in  the  higheft  degree  is  confidered  as 
the  moil  beautifully  formed. 

Among  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  than  in  our  European  countries,  and  among 
the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.  The  Kalmucs  have 
mod  of  it;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beasd  is  very 
feanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

People  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily  fen- 
fes  in  the  greatell  perfeftion.  The  Kalmucs  find  the 
fubtiltyof  their  fenfe  of  fmell  very  ufeful  in  their  military 
expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  diftance  the 
fmoke  of  a  fire  or  the  fmell  of  a  camp.  There  aremany  of 
them  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole  of  a 
fox  or  any  other  quadruped  if  the  animal  be  within  or 
not.  They  hear  at  a  great  diflance  the  trampling  of 
horfes,  the  noife  of  an  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  fheep,  or 
even  of  ftrayed  cattle  ;  they  have  only  to  flretch  them- 
felves  on  the  ground,  and  to  apply  their  ear  clofe  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  aflonifhing  than  the 
acutenefs  of  fight  in  mofl:  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary diftance  at  which  they  often  perceive  very 
minute  obje£ls,  fuch  as  the  duft  raifed  by  cattle  or  hor- 
fes, and  this  from  places  very  little  elevated  ;  in  im- 
menfe  level  defavts,  though  the  particular  inequalities 
of  the  furface  and  the  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are 
feen  to  undulate  over  the  foil  in  great  heats,  confider- 
ably  increafe  the  difficulty.  They  are  ajfo  accufl:omed  to 
trace  the  print  of  a  foot  in  thefe  defarts  by  the  fight 
alone.  • 

Thefe  people  poffefa  many  good  qualities,  which 
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give  them  a  great  fuperiorlty  over  the  wandering  Tar-  KrJmuc*. 
tars.  A  certain  natural  fagacity,  a  focial  difpofition,  — v~~^ 
hofpitality,  eagernefs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompanied 
with  good  humour,  which  hardly  ever  forfakes  even 
the  moft  wretched  among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of 
their  charafter.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs, 
fuperficial,  and  want  true  courage  ;  befides,  they  are 
remarkable  for  credulity,  diftruft,  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation authorifed-  by  cuftom  for  drunkennefs  and  de- 
bauchery, but  efpecially  for  a  great  degree  of  cun- 
ning, which  they  too  often  pra6tife.  The  difpofition 
to  indolence  is  common  and  natural,  efpecially  among 
the  men,  to  all  Afiatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fubjeftion  and  devoid  of  aftivity  ; 
but  this  is  lefs  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs,  on 
account -of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  among  them 
who  exercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by 
poverty  to  hire  themfelves  to  the  Ruffians  either  for 
labour  or  for  fifhing,  are  very  affiduous  and  indefati- 
gable. They  fleep  but  little,  going  to  re'l  late  and 
rifing  with  the  fun.  To  fleep  through  the  day,  unlefs 
a  peifon  is  drunk,  is  confidered  by  them  asdiflionour- 
able.  But  their  extreme  dirtinefs  can  neither  be  dif- 
guifed  nor  juftified,  and  proceeds  much  more  from 
their  education,  from  the  flovenlinefs  attached  to  the 
profeflion  of  a  herdfman,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
lazinefs  ;  for  the  Kalmuc  women  arc  indefatigable  in 
vi'hatever  concerns  domeftic  matters  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  the  fcore  of  fenfuality,  that  the 
Kirgifiens  are  eager  to  feize  and  carry  them  off  when- 
ever an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  facKlties  of  the  Kal- 
mucs, notwithftandlng  their  want  of  inftruttion  and' 
information,  they  poffefs  good  natural  parts,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  learn.  They 
acquire  the  Ruffian  language  with  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  it  well ;  in  which  laft  article  they  very  much 
furpafs  the  Chinefe.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  life  did  not  ren- 
der it  imprafticable. 

Although  the  Kalmucs  are  generally  of  a  fanguine 
and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably 
together  than  one  could  expedt  in  a' people  that  lead 
fo  independent  a  life.  They  feldom  come  to  blows 
even  over  their  cups,  and  their  quarrels  are  hardly  ever 
bloody.  A  murder  veiy  rarely  happens,  though  their 
anger  has  fomething  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would 
feem  that  the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  ex- 
tremely idolatrou?,  has  been  able  to  moderate  their 
natural  difpofition  in  this  refpeft  ;  for  in  confequence 
of  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tranfraigration  of 
foulsi  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  beafts  is 
thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  aie  exceedingly  affable;  and  of  fo  fo- 
cial a  difpofition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  per- 
ceive another  even  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles 
without  going  to  falute  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
objeft  of  his  journey.  When  a  troop  of  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a  diftance,  it  is  cuftomary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  makes  a  fignal  with  his  cap  for 
the  perfon  to  draw  near.  If  this  fignal  is  not  obeyed, 
the  pe.rfon  is  confidered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and  is 
often  purfued  as  fuch.  They  enter  willingly  into'friend- 
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Kalmucs.  {Kips :  but  thefe  connexions  are  not  quite  difintereft- 
* " '~'  ed  ;  for  to  give  and  to  receive  prefents  are  with  them 
eflential  articles.  A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  fufficient 
to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ;  and 
they  are  never  ungrateful  as  far  as  they  are  able.  Ad- 
verfity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter  their 
good  humour.  A  Kalmuc  will  never  beg  if  he  were 
in  the  extremeft  mifery,  but  rather  endeavour  to  ac- 
'quire  a  fubfillence  by  cheating  ;  and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  himfelf  to  fome  rich  indi- 
vidual of  his  nation,  or  to  fome  Ruffian,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a  fifherman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  la- 
bour. Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themfelves  much 
tipon  their  w^ealth  :  but  thofe  who  do,  fhow  no  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ;  though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfcquioufly  to  the 
rlth,  who  are  always  furrounded  with  a  fwarm  of  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
liofpitahty  praftifed  by  wandering  nations:  it  .is  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  a- 
crofs  their  de  farts  ;  and  each  individual  who  praftifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with  a  horf»,  with 
y  arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  an- 

other for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provifions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  diftant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpltality,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  the  kindeft  reception,  and  is  entertained  in 
the  beft  manner  their  circumftances  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  firl^  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  hie 
road  ;  andlfcarcely  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are 
fiipplied  with  the  moll  affeftionate  cordiality.  Every 
ftranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
received  by  a  Kalmuc ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving his  effe£ls  in  the  greateft  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  his  holt:  for 
to  rob  a  gueft  is  confidered  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  moft 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  matter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in 
company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
deed by  ferving  himfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  diftributed  among  the  affiftants.  When 
they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  inccffantly 
from  one  to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a  prc- 
fent  either  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithfully 
with  his  companions,  even  though  of  inferior  rank. 
But  they  are  much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  ef- 
fefts,  and  efpecially  of  their  cattle,  and  de  not  wil- 
hngly  give  thefe  away  except  when  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  fuitable  return  :  or  if  any  relation  has  acciden- 
tally fuffered  the  lofs  of  his  flocks,  he  is  fure  to  be  moft 
willingly  affifted.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as 
an  article  of  their  hofpitality,  that  they  abandon  their 
wives  to  their  friends  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  in 
general  they  are  very  little  inclined  to  jealoufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  th«ir 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exer- 
cifed  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels  ;  neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunning, 
which  are  fo  natural  to  them.  It  muft  alfo  be  con- 
ftffed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  Uve  with  princes,  and 
in  camps  where  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  priefts. 
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that  are  moft  addifted  to  thefe  praftices  ;  while  the  KaTmti, 
common  people,  fatisfied  with  the  pleafures  of  the  pa- 
ftoral  Ufe,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  fimpHcity, 
and  never  atcack  the  property  of  another  till  forced 
by  neceffity,  or  led  by  their  fuperiore  who  fliow  them 
the  example. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prince; 
they  endure  every  fort  of  oppreffion,  and  yet  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt ;  but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  has  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fucceffion, 
th&y  very  cafily  rebel.  They  honour  old  age.  Whea 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  them- 
fclves,  they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the 
cattle  as  well  as  of  the  feaft.  They  are  exceedingly- 
prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  foverelgn  or 
their  nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their  dr- 
redtion  by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unrefer- 
ved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Afiatics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of 
thefe  tetits  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Afia,  and  moft  probably  by  the  Mongul  na- 
tions. As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufeful,  and 
perfeaiy  agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  thefe  people, 
who  are  ftill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  atid  the  felt  they  are  covered  with, 
though  made  as^  light  as  poffible,  yet  are  a  fuffi- 
cient load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity 
of  thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  ftrength  in 
refifting  tempefts  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  com- 
penfate  for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures 
many  years  ;  and  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into 
holes  in  the  fecond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  confider  it  as  difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a  good  deal  longer.  The 
huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meaneft  Kalmuc,  differing  only  in  fize  and  in  the  em- 
beUiftiiments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  even 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  arc  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
want  of  other  combuftibles  in  many  places  of  the  de- 
hrts  which  are  deftitute  of  wood.  In  fummer  they  re- 
move the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frefti  air. 

The  mafter  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire-place.  The  bedfteads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the 
ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  poffeffes  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  fets  before  it  feveral 
fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other  food. 
Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron  bafin 
deftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  feftivals  the  idol  is  deco- 
rated, the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be- 
fore it. 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means 
of  fubfiftence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds  and  even  by  thoufands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  poffeffions  when 
he  is  mafter  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  ftallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greateft  abundance 
are  horfes,  horped  cattle,  and  flieep.    Camels,  which 
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a?muc8.  require  timfe  and  pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much 
with  them  :  they  are  befidcs  too  delicate  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  rich  or  the  priefts  who  poflefs  any  of  them. 
Their  horfes  are  but  fmall,  too  weak  for  the  draught, 
and  too  wild  ;  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fupport  with  -eafe  the  weight  of  a  man. 
They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  feveral  hours  fiiccef- 
fively  without  injury  ;  and  when'necefiity  requires  it, 
they  can  pafs  twice  24  hours -without  drinking.  They 
have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard  ;  and  they  inay  be 
ufed  at  all  times  without  being  ftiod.  In  this  country 
the  horfes  live  and  perpetuate  themfelves  without  any 
affirtance  from  man.  The  Kalmucs  caftrate  the  greater 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flit  their 
nollrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
run.  The  ftallions  are  never  feparated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.  The  ftallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftance 
into  the  defarts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  defending 
them  from  the  wolves  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe 
-without  ufing  a  bridle.  They  feize  him  before  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  of  a  noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole  ;  an  inftrument  they  ufe  in  takiuji:  their 
riding  horfes  which  feed  in  the  midft  of  the  herd. 
They  put  no  faddle  at  firft  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
break,  but  tie  a  ftrait  girth  round  his  body  ;  by  the 
lielp  of  which  the  horfeman  can  keep  himfelf  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury  ;  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  pleafes  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horfeman  is  felicitous  only  to  keep  himfelf  faft  ; 
and  when  the  horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  impetuofity, 
he  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  ftrength  isal- 
-rooft  gone  :  he  is  then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  "made 
to  go  for  fome  time  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  after  which 
he  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
fliape.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  necefiary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  asbeafts 
of  burden  for  carrying  their  houfes  and  their  other 
furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull  e- 
qual  to  50  cows.  Thefe  and  the  mares  give  milk  only 
while  they  fuckle  their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  are 
accordingly  kept  clofe  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  fuffered  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night ;  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  their  cattle 
ftronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  their 
mares  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  fometimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
are  milked  but  twice  a  day. 

The  Kalmtic  fheep  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
found  in  all  Great  l  artary,  having  large  tails  hke  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  furnifti  a  luet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alfo  large  pendant  ears,  and  their 
head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarfe,  and  the  ewes 
feldt  m  have  horns.  One  ram  is  fufficient  for  an  hun- 
dred ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk.  The  wool 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents.  A 
great  many  flieep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber ftill  of  the  early  lambs ;  the  ll<ins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  tht  fe  fine  furs  fo  much  eilcemed  in  Ruf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich  ;  for  they  are  very 
d«ar,  multiply  very  flowly,  and  are  fubjeft  to  nfiany 
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difeafes.  The  defarts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almofl;  all  Kalnoiicsi, 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  furnifh  '"■^  'a 
CKcellent  pafture  for  thefe  animals  ;  but  they  require  not 
only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  muft  be  con- 
tinually under  th-e  eye  of  the  herdfmen  ;  for  notwith- 
ftanding  the  advantage  of  their  ftature,  they  are  of 
all  animals  leaft:  able  to  defend  them.felves  againft  the 
wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  much  care  againft  the 
violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winti  r  ;  never- 
thelefs  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  accom.panied 
with  a  diarrhcea,  occafioned  moft  probably  by  the  m.oif- 
ture  of  their  pafture  and  of  the  feafon.  This  difeafe, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  lan- 
guifti  for  fix  months  or  more.  They  are  in  general  fo 
delicate,  that  a  fli^'ht  wound  or  blow  often  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with 
infers  ;  and  they  often  die  in  fummer  of  thofe  they 
fwallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  the  birch. 
The  melcs  prafcarabaus^i  which  covers  all  the  plants  in 
many  of  thofe  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fa- 
tal to  them.  In  fpring,  when  they  call  their  hair,  and 
which  falls  at  once  from  every  part  of  their  body,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpider-fcorpion,  an  ani- 
mal very  comm.on  in  fouthern  countries.  The  wound 
inflicted  by  this  infeft  on  the  fl<in  thus  naked  is  fo 
venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in  lefs  than  eight 
days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and  efpecial- 
ly  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak  ;  the  bunch 
upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  up- 
on the  fide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpnefs  till  fum- 
mer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  unftuous,  and  of  a  faltifh 
tafte,  efpecially  when  the  animals  frequent  paftures  a- 
bounding  with  faline  plants  ;  and  this  laft  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  ufe 
of  the  hair  for  ftuffing  cufhions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
moft  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  fineft  and  fofteft 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a  very  un- 
eafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them;  their  trot  is 
fo  heavy,  and  even  their  walk  fo  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  moft  violent  fliocksat  every  ftep. 

Wiien  a  Kalmuc  Horde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch 
of  frefh  pafture,  which  in  fummer  neceffarily  happens 
every  four,  fix,  or  eight  ^ays,  people  are  in  the  firft 
place  difpatched  to  reconnoitre  the  beft  place  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con- 
taining the  idols.  Thefe  begin  the  march,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  each  choofing  for  himfelf 
the  place  he  thinks  moft  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  moft  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  reft  march  in  a  ftring  one  behind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be- 
fore. On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls  drefs  them- 
felves in  their  heft  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  beafts  of  burden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  df  the  journey 
with  their  fongs. 

The  Kainiucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheeie,  butter,  and  flelh,  which  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  laft,  they  arc 
fo  little  fqueamifh,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flefh  of 
their  own  difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  alraoft  every  fort 
3  H  of 
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of  wild  beaft,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carlon.    cife  of  riding. 


They  eat,  however,  the  roots  and  (talks  of  many  plants; 
fucli  as  the  bulbous-rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,  6cc. 
which  they  ufe  both  boiled  and  raw. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  mares  or  cows  ; 
but  the  former  is  for  feveral  reafons  preferred.  This, 
when  freHi,  has  Indeed  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  of  gar- 
lic :  but  befides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow-milk, 
it  takes  as  it  grows  four  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour; 
it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnifhcs  a  very 
wholefome  refrefhing  beverage,  which  fenfibly  ine- 
briates when  taken  to  exccfs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  ftill  lefs  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  futHcient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleanfing  thofe 
bags  ;  and  as  the  infide  is  lined  with  a  cruft  depofited 
by  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  naufeous  fmell  muft  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precifely  the  circumftance  in 
which  the  fecret  confifts  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi- 
cate themfelves  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  they  know  how  to  dift.il  from  it.  Mares  milk  is 
the  moft  fpirituous  ;  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
llilled  lemains  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  three 
or  four  days  in  winter,  in  thofe  corrupted  bags  we 
raentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  left,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
off  aad  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows- milk  yields 
one-thirtieth  part,  and  mares  milk  one- fifteenth  part, 
of  fpirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
confequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
long  kept  in  glafs-bottlt?.  The  rich  Kalmucs  increafe 
its  ftrength  by  a  fecond  diftillation. 

Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac- 
co. The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
China  by  the  way  of  Ruflia,  that  the  poor  people 
fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants  ;  fuch  as  a 
fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  lharp-Ieaved  dock, 
the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta- 
rian maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfemen.  Their  arms 
arc  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  poignards,  and  crooked 
fabrcs,  though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.  They  wear, 
when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  which  cofl  50  horfes,and 
their  helmets  are  guilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  fal- 
conry, and  hunting  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
ment.  Their  paflion  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe 
Vno  play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excefs  among 
them  as  in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions; 
and  however  miferable  their  manner  of  Hfe  may  feem  to 
lis,  they  are  perfedly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room  ;  and  think 
our  cullom  of  living  in  houfes  infupportable.  The 
greateft  part  of  them,  notwithftanding  of  the  apparent 
tnhealthincfs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age  ;  their  difeafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  dange- 
rous. Men  of  80  or  1  oc  years  old  are  not  uncommon; 
and  at  tiat  age  they  can  ftili  very  well  endure  the  exer^ 
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Simple  food,  the  free  air  which  they  Kamatuf 
confl.antly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  con  ftitution,  con-  II 
tinual  exercife  without  fevere  labour,  and  a  mind  free  .^^"^ 
from  care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their  health  and  " 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  migratory  people,  whofe 
manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind,  fhould  have  been  fubjedted  from  time  im- 
memorial to  the  unhmited  authority  of  an  abfolutc  fove- 
reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  afford  the  only  inftance 
of  it ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preferved  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  ftate  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  been  fub- 
jeft  to  khans  and  princes,  whofe  authority  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  fucceffion,  and  is  confidered  as 
a  right  perfeftly  efl:abliflied,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a  famous  ifland  of  Japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  fouth  coad 
of  Niphon.  It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coaft  of 
this  ifland  is  fo  fteep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  K  AM  EL,  or  Camel,  a  machine  for  lift- 
ing fliips.    See  Camel. 

KAMINIECK,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolia,  with  two  caftles  and  a  bifiiop'a 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gave 
it  back  in  1690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  is 
feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat.. 
48.  58. 

KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  foutherly  wind  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  defcrip- 
tionin  Mr  Volney's  Travels.— Thefe  winds,  fays  he, 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  winds  of 
50  clays  ;  not  that  they  laft  50  days  without  intermif- 
fion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Tra- 
vellers have  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 
ofpoi/onous  ivinds,  or,  more  correftly,  hot  ivhuL  of  the 
defart.  Such  in  fad  is  their  quality  ;  and  their  heat 
is  fometimes  fo  exceflive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  thefe 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  afTumes  an  alarm- 
ing afpedt.  The  /l<y,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
cHmate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  fun  lofes  his 
fplendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is 
not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  in  fad  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtile  duft,  which  penetrates  every 
where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firft  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increafes  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dif- 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contraftcd,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fliort , 
and  difficult ;  the  ikin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had  • 
to  large  draughts  of  water  ;  nothing  can  reftore  perfpi- 
ration.  ^  In  vain  is  coelnefs  fought  for  ;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touch- 
es them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithftanding  the 
fun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  ftreets  are  defert- 
ed,  and  the  dead  filcQce  of  night  reigns  every  where. 
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The  Intiabltants  of  towns  and  villages  (hut  themfelves 
up  In  their  houfes,  apd  thofe  of  the  defart  in  their 
,  tents  or  in  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait 
the  termination  of  this  deftriialve  heat.  It  ufually 
latls  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes 
infupportable.  Wo  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind 
furprifes  remote  from  fhclter  ;  he  mud  fufFer  all  its 
horrible  efFefts,  which  fometimes  are  mortal  The 
danger  is  moft  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls ;  for 
then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increafes  the  heat  to  fuch 
a  degree  a?  to  caufe  fudden  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  fufFocatiou  ;  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulfed, 
the  circulation  is  difordered,  and  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  breaft; 
whence  the  hemorrhage  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  which 
happens  after  death.  This  wind  Is  efpecially-  deftruc- 
tive  to  perfons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  thofe  in  whom 
fatio-ue  has  deftroycd  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  and  the 
vclfels.  The  corpfe  remains  along  time  warm,  fwells, 
turns  blue,  and  foon  becomes  putrid.  Thcfe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  flopping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
with  handkerchiefs  ;  an  efficacious  method  likewife  is 
that  praftifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occafion  thefe  ani- 
mals bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind 
is  its  extreme  avidity  ;  which  is  fuch,  that  water 
fprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  fevv  minutes. 
}3y  this  extreme  drynefs  it  withers  and  ftrips  all  the 
plants  ;  and  by  exhaling  too  fuddenly  the  emanations 
from  animal  bodies,  crifps  the  fl<in,  clofes  the  pores, 
and  caufes  that  feveriih  heat  which  is  the  conflant  ef- 
fect of  fuppreffed  pcrfpiration. 

KAMTCHATKA,  Kamschatka,  or  Kamchat- 
ka ;  a  large  peninfula  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  A- 
fia,  lying  between  51''  and  62°  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  173°  and  1820  of  eaft  longitude  from  the  ifle 
of  Ferro.  It  is  bounded  on  the  call  and  fouth  by  the 
fea  of  Kamtchatka,  on  the  weft  by  the  feas  of  Ochotflc 
and  Pen(hlnfl<,  and  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the 
Koriacs. 

This  peninfula  was  not  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians 
before  the  end  of  the  lall  century.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  vifited  Kamt- 
chatka before  the  time  above  mentioned.  For  when 
Volodomir  AtlaffofF  entered  upon  the  conqueft  of 
this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruffians.  A  com- 
mon tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that,  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlaflbff,  one  Feodotoff  and 
his  companions  had  refided  among  them,  and  had  in- 
termarried with  the  natives  ;  and  they  ttill  fliow  the 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  Rood.  None  of 
the  Ruffians  remained  when  AtlafTofF  firft  vifited 
Kamtchatka.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almoft  deified  by  the  natives  ; 
who  at  firft  imagined  th^t  no  human  power  could  hurt 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  and 
the  blood  was  feen  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other ;  and  foon  after,  upon  a  fepara- 
tion  taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 
.—Thefe  Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  fhip's  crew  who  had  failed  quite  round  the  north- 
eaftern  promontory  of  Afia  called  Tjchukuljkoi-Nofs. 
The  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  ii>  as  r',ilows. — 
In  1648,  feven  ketches  or  veffels  failed  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  river  Kovyma  or  Kolyma,  lying  in  the  frozen  o-l^an^tchati 
cean  in  about  72"  north  latitude,  and  173°  or  174° eaft,  , 
longitude  from  Ftrro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  th.e  '  * 
eaftern  ocean.  Four  of  thefe  were  never  more  heard 
of ;  the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simor* 
Defhneff,  Gerafim  Ankudinolf,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cof- 
facs,  and  Feodotoff  Alexeeff,  head  of  the  Prorayfhle- 
nics  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occafionally  vifited 
Siberia.  Each  veffel  was  probably  manned  with  a- 
bout  30  perfons.  They  met  with  no  obfiruilions 
from  the  ice  5  but  Ankudinoff's  vcfTel  was  wrecked 
on  the  promontory  above  mentioned,  and  the  creW 
were  diftiibuted  on  board  the  two  remaining  veffels. 
Thefe  two  foon  after  loft  fight  of  each  other,  and 
never  afterwards  rejoined.  Defhneff  was  driven  about 
by  tempcfluous  winds  till  Oftober,  when  he  was  ftiip- 
wrecked  on  the  northern  part  of  Kamtchatka.  Here 
he  was  informed  by  a  woman  of  Yakutllc,  that  Feo- 
dotoff" and  Gerafim  had  died  of  the  fcurvy  ;  that  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  flain  ;  and  that  a  few  had  e- 
fcaped  in  fmall  veffels,  who  had  never  afterwards  been 
heard  of;  and  thefe  were  probably  the  people  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  the  Kamt- 
chatkans.  ^ 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nu-  Subdued  b;g 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  fub- 
due  them ;  and  in  171 1  the  whole  peninfula  was  fi- 
nally reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ruffians. — - 
For  fome  years  this  acquifition  was  of  very  little  con- 
fequence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
furs  exafted  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Ruffians  in- 
deed occafionally  hunted,  in  this  peninfula,  foxes, 
wolves,  ermines,  fables,  and  other  animals,  whofe 
flcins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
eaftern  nations.  But  the  fur-trade  carried  on  from 
thence  was  very  inconfiderable,  until  the  feries  of 
iflands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  'were  difcovered  ; 
fince  which  time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  from 
thefe  iflands  have  greatly  Increafed  the  trade  of  Kamt- 
chatka, and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian commerce. 

The  face  of  the  country  throughout  the  peninfula  „  ^ 
18  chiefly  mountainous.  It  produces  in  fome  parts  j^gf„ib^, 
birch,  poplars,  elders,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber<- 
ries  of  different  forts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
are  raifed  with  great  facility ;  fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
turnips,  radlfhes,  beet-root,  carrots,  and  fome  cucum- 
bers. Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  ftate,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fevere  hoar- 
frofts ;  for  though  fome  trials  have  been  made  with 
refpedl  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  have  been  fown,  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  fufficient  In  quantity  or  quahty  to  anfwer  the 
trouble  of  raifing  it.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs. — Every  year 
a  veffel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochotflc  to 
Kamtchatka  laden  with  fait,  provifions,  corn,  and 
Ruffian  manufadures  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 
the  following  year  with  flcins  and  furs. 

Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  obferved  In  this  ir  t^* 
.  r  i  11  r  ■        ,  •  ,  Volcanoes* 

penmfula ;  and  there  are  lome  mountains  which  are 

in  a  burning  ftate  at  prefent.    The  moft  confiderable 

of  thefe  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninfula. 

In  1762,  a  great  noife  was  heard  iffuing  from  the  in- 

fide  of  that  mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  were  feen  to 
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Kamtchat-  burft  from  different  parts.  Thefe  flames  were  imaie- 
.  diately  fucceeded  by  a  large  ftream  of  melted  fnow' 
water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and 
drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on  a  hunting' 
party.  The  afhes  and  burning  matters  thrown  from 
the  mountain  were  fpread  over  a  furface  of  300  veritsi 
In  1767  was  another  difcharge,  but  lefs  confiderable. 
~Every  night  flames  of  fire  were  obferved  dreaming 
from  the  mountain;  and  confiderable  damage  was  done 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  them4  Since  that  year 
no  flames  have  been  feen ;  but  the  mountain  emits  a. 
conltant  fmoke. 

Kamtchatka  13  divided  by  the  Ruffians  into  four  di~ 
ftrifts;  and  the  government  of  the  whole  is  dependc/it 
upon,  and  fubjeft  to,  the  infpefhion  of  the  chancery  of 
Ochotfif.  The  whole  Ruffian  force  ftationed  in  this 
peninfula  amounts  to  bo  more  than  300  men.  The 
prefent  population  of  Kamtchatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
mounting  to  fcarce  4000  fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabi- 
tants were  more  numerous;  but  in  1^768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  off  536?  perfons.  There  are  now  only  a- 
bout  700  males  in  ti'.e  whole  peninfula  who  are  tribu- 
tary, and  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  called  the  Kuril  IJles,  who  are  fubjeft  to  lluffia. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  confifts  in  279  fables,  464 
red  foxes,  50  fiearotters  with  a  dam,  and  58  cub  ot- 
ters. All  furs  exported  from  Kamtchatka  pay  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  crown  ;  the  tenth  part  of  the 
cargoes  bought  from  the  neighbouring  iflands  is  alfo 
delivered  into  the  cuflioms. 

The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  are  as  wild  as  the  coun- 
try itfelf.  Some  of  them  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of 
rein-deer;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and  refide 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  fhore  of  the 
Penfchinf]<a  fea,  living  upon  fifli  and  fea-animals,  and 
fuch  herbs  as  grovv  upon  the  fhore  :  the  former  dwell 
in  huts  covered  with  deer-fl-cins ;  the  latter  in  places 
dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  both  in  a  very  barbarous  man- 
ner. Their  difpofitions  and  tempers  are  rough ;  and 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  letters  or  religion.  The 
natives  are  divided  into  three  different  people,  namely, 
the  Kamtchatkans,  Koreki,  and  Kuriles.  The  Kamt- 
chatkans  live  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  promontory 
of  Kamtchatka  :  the  Koreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
©n  the  coaft  of  the  Penchinfka  fea,  and  round  the  eaft- 
ern  ocean  almoff  to  the  river  Anadir,  whofe  mouth 
Kes  in  that  ocean  almofl  in  68°  N.  Lat.  :  the  Ku- 
riles inhabit  the  iflands  in  that  fea,  reaching  as  far 
as  thofe  of  Japan.  The  Kamtchatkans  have  this  par- 
ticular cuftom,  that  they  endeavour  to  give  every  thing 
a  name  in  their  language  which  may  exprefs  the  pro- 
perty of  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  underitand  the  thing 
quite  well  themfelves,  then  they  take  a  name  from 
fome  foreign  language,  which  perhaps  has  no  relation 
to  the  thing  itfelf;  as,  for  example,  they  call  a  prieft 
loglog,  becaufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe  the  word 
bogbog,  "  God;."  bread  they  call  bn'ghtaiin  atigjh,  that  is. 
Ruffian  root ;  and  thus  of  feveral  other  words  to  which 
their  language  is  a  ftranger. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtchatkans  lived 
formerly  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals ;  which  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  following  obfervations,  fuch  as  the 
Karatchatkan  having  feveral  words  common  to  the  Mua- 
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gal  C.kinefe  language,  as  their  terminations  in  ong,Kimtcr. 
ing,  oang,  chin,  cha,  ching,  klii,  kfung ;  it  would 
be  ilili  a  greater  proof,,  if'  vv-e  could  fhow  feveral  words 
and  fentences  the  fame  in  both  languages.    The  Kamt- 
chatkans and  Mungals  alfo  are  both  of  a  middling  iU- 
ture,  are  fwarlhy,  have  black  hair,  a  broad  face,  a.- 
fharp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  falling  m,  eye-brows  fmal^ 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  flender  legs  and  arms;  they; 
ai-e  both  remarkable  fur  cowardice,  boafilng,  and  fla- 
vlflinefs,  to  people  who  ufe  them  hard,  and  for  their 
obfiinacy  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  treat  them  witb- 
gentlenefs. 

Although  in  outward  appearance  they  refemblc 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtchat- 
kans differ  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  ay. 
the  other  Siberians;  their  cheeks  ttand  more  out,  their, 
teeth  are  thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  Ilature  mid- 
dling, and  their  flioulders  broud,  particularly  thofa 
people  who  inhabit  the  fea-coU). 

Before  the  Ruflian  conqueft,  they  lived  in  perfe£^' 
freedom,  having  no  chief,  being  fubjcdi  to  no  law,  nos 
paying  any  taxes  ;  the  old  meo,  or  thofe  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  bravery,  bearing  the  principal  an* 
thority  in  their  villages,  though  none  had  any  right  to. 
command  or  inflidt  puniflinient. 

Their  manner  of  living  is  flovenly  to  the  laft  degree : 
they  never  wa(h  their  hands  nor  face,  nor  cut  their 
nails  ;  they  eat  out  of  the  fame  difh  with  the  dogs, 
which  they  never  wafli ;  they  never  comb  their  headsj 
but  both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any  hair- 
flarts  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie 
clofe  ;  by  this  means  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of- 
lice,  that  they  can  fcrape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and 
they  are  nady  enough  even  to  eat  them.  Thofe  that 
have  not  natural  hair  fufficient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fome- 
times  as  much  as  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their 
heads  look  hke  a  haycock. 

They  place  their  chief  happlnefs  In  idlenefs,  and  ^ 
fatisfying  their  natural  lull  and  appetites  ;  which  in- 
cline them  to  fingiog,  dancing,  and  relating  of  love-flo- 
ries ;  and  they  think  it  more  eligible  to  die  than  to 
lead  a-difagreeable  life  ;  which  opinion  often  leads  them 
to  felf -murder.  This  was  fo  common  after  the  con- {^3^^^^^^ 
quefl:,  that  the  Ruffians  had  great  difficulty  to  put  a  kans  incli- 
flop  to  it.  They  have  no  notion  of  riches,,  fame,  o?ned  to  fel 
honour;  therefore  covetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride, 
are  unknown  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  carelefs,  luflful,  and  cruel :  thefe  vices  occafion 
frequent  quarrels  and  wars  among  them,  fometimes 
with  their  neighbours,  not  from  a  defire  of  increafing 
their  power,  but  from  fome  other  caufes  ;  fuch  as  the 
canying  off  their  provifions,  or  rather  their  girls, 
which  is  frequently  pi  aftifed  as  the  mofl  fummary  me- 
thod of  procuring  a  wife.  Their  trade  is  almoll  en- 
tirely confined  to  procuring  the  immediate  neceffarie* 
and  conveniences  of  life.  They  fell  the  Koreki  fa- 
bles, fox  and  white  dog-fldns,  dried  muflirooms,  and 
the  like,  in  exchange  for  cloaths  made  of  deer-fkins 
and  other  hides.  Their  domeft;ic  trade  confifl:8  in  dogs, 
boats,  diflies,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yarn,  and  provi- 
fions :  and  this  kind  of  barter  is  carried  on  under  a 
great  fhow  of  friendfliip  ;  for  when  one  wants  any- 
thing that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  vifit  him,  and 
without  any  ceremony  niakes  known  his  waacsj  al- 
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though  perhaps  he  never  had  any  acquaintance  with 
him  before  :  the  hoft  is  obliged  to  behave  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  give  his  guell  what  he 
has  occafion  for  ;  but  he  nnay  afterwards  return  the 
vilit,  and  muft  be  received  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
fill  almoft  evsry  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with  diffe- 
rent fpirits,  and  olFer  them  facrifices  upon  every  occa- 
lion.  Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  have  them 
placed  in  their  dwellings ;  but  with  regard  to  God, 
they  not  only  negled  to  worfhip  him,  but  in  cafe  of 
troubles  and  mibforlunes  they  curie  and  blafpheme 
him. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  them  attempt  to  reckon 
above  ten  :  for  having  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  they  ciafp  them  together,  which  fignihes  ten  ; 
then  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  ; 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry,  Met- 
cha  that  h,  Where  Ihail  l  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  monthd  in  the  year,  forae  of  wltlch-are  longer  and 
fome  (horter  ;  for  they  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions.  They  com- 
monly divide  our  ycai  into  two,  fo  that  winter  is  one 
year  and  fummer  another  :  the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  I'hey  do  not 
diftinguifh  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  thing  or  other  ;  fuch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firft  expedition 
to  Kamtchatka. 

If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  flain.  They  burn  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  thefc  ;  but 
for  the  hrft  offence  the  thief  mull  reftore  what  he 
hath  flolen,  and  live  alone  in  folltude,  without  expe£l- 
ing  the  affiibnce  of  others.  They  never  have  any  dif- 
putes  about  their  land  or  their  huts,  every  orie  having 
land  and  water  more  than  fufhcient  for  his  wants. 
They  think  themfelves  the  happiell  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  Ruffians  who  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to 
change  :  for  the  old  people  who  are  contirmed  in  their 
cuiloms  drop  off ;  and  the  young  ones  being  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  adopt  the  cuitoms  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperllition  of 
their  anceflors. 

In  every  oftrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her 
imperial  majefty,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  fole 
judge  in  all  caufes  except  thofe  of  life  and  death  ;  and 
not  only  thofe  chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people, 
have  their  chapels  for  worfhip.  Schools  are  alfo  e- 
refted  in  almoft  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtchat- 
kans  fend  their  children  with  great  pleafure  :  by  this 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  will  be  in  a 
fljort  time  rooted  out  from  amongft  them. 

Under  the  name  of  ojlrog,  is  underflood  every  ha- 
bitation confifting  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  furrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall  or  palifado. — The  huts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner  :  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth 
about  five  feet  deep,  ihe  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  people  defigned  to  live  in  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  woo- 
den pillars  J  over  thefe  they  lay  balks,  upon  which 


they  form  the  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a  Kamf^chat- 
fquare  opening  which  fervcs  them  for  a  window  and  ,    J*"  , 
chimney  ;  this  they  cover  with  grafs  and  earth,  fo 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  likt  a  round  hillock  ; 
but  within  they  are  an  oblong  fquare,    with  ths 
fire  in  one  of   the  long  fides  of  the  fquare  :  be- 
tween the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they 
make  benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  feparatelyj 
but  on  that  fide  oppofite  to  the  fire  there  are  no 
benc'hefs,  it  being  defigned  for  their  kitchen  furniture, 
in  which  they  drefs  their  viduals  for  themfelves  and 
dogs.  Ill'  thafe  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there 
are  balks  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  mats. 
They  -adorn  the  walk  of  their  huts  with  mats  made  of 
grafs.    They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  commonly 
placed  near  the  tire- hearth  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
heating  their  huts,  the  fteps  of  the  ladder  become  fo 
hot,  and  the  fmoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  a  ftranger  to  go  up  or  down  without  being' 
burnt,  and  even  fVi fled  to  death  ;  but  the  natives  find 
no  difficulty  in  it  ;  and  though  they  can  only  fix  their 
toes  on  the  fteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquir» 
rels  ;  nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this 
fmoke  with  their  children  upon  their  fhoulders,  though 
there  is  another  opening  through  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  pafs  ;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.    The  Kamtchatkans 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  baldgans  :  thefe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  the  fummer,  but  alfo  for  magazines. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them, 
wliich  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
fattening  fpars,  and  a  round  (harp,  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  gtafs.  They 
faften  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  fide,  one 
direftly  oppoiive  to  the  other.    They  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  liih,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  c«i,  when  they  can  more  eafily  remove  it  ;  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 
If  thefe  buildings  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  beaits 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them  ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  all  their  precaution,  the  bears  foraetimes  climb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  efpecially  in 
the  harveft,  when  the  fifh  and  berries  begin  to  grov/ 
fcarce. 

The  fouthern  Kamtchatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
turally ftrong,  not  lefs  than  20  verfts  from  the  fea  ; 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  ;  but  thofe  who  live  upon  the  Penfchinlka 
fea  and  the  eaftern  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  fliore.  They  look  upon  that  river  near  which 
their  village  is  fituated  as  the  inheritance  of  their 
tribe.  _ 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,  they  ufe  a  board  of  dry  Method  cf 
wood  with  round  holes  in  the  fides  of  it,  and  a  fmall  kindling 
round  ftick  ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire 
and  inftead  of  tinder  they  ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft. 
Thefe  inftruments  are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans, that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  more  than  our  fleels  and  flints  j  but  th&y  • 
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are  exctlTivdy  fond  of  iron  inftruments,  fuch  as  hatch- 
ets, knives,  -or  needles  :  nay,  at  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
RufTians,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  prefent  ;  and  even  now  thfcy  receive  it  v?Ith 
thankfulnefs,  finding  ufe  for  the  lead  fragment,  either 
to  point  their  arrows  or  make  darts,  which  they  do 
by  hamtxiering  it  out  cold  between  two  ftones.  As  fome 
of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Rufiian  merchants  are  for- 
bid to  fell  them  any  warlike  inftruments  :  but  they  are 
ingenious  enough  to  make  fpearsand  arrows  out  of' the 
iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  bay  ;  and  they  are  fo 
dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  nee  dle  breaks,  as  to  make 
a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  point. 

The  Kanitchatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar- 
wood  ;  but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 
'own,  make  ufe  of  what  is  thrown  on  ftiore  by  the  fea, 
and  is  fnppofed  to  come  from  the  coalb  of  Japan, 
China,  or  America.  The  northern  inhabitants  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  fettled  Koreki  and  Tfchukotflcoi, 
for  tvant  of  proper  timber  and  plank,  make  their  b'>ats 
of  the  fliins  of  fea-animals.  They  few  the  pieces  to- 
gether with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  mofs 
or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats  hold  two  perfons ; 
one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
ftern.  They  pufti  them  againft  the  ftream  with  poles, 
which  is  attended  with  great  trouble ;  when  the  cur- 
rent is  ftrong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ;  notwithftandlng  which,  they  will  carry 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded  fometimes  20  verfts,  and 
when  the  ftrcam  is  not  very  ftrong,  even  30  or  4.0 
verfts.  The  larger  boats  carry  30  or  40  pood  ;  when 
the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon  a 
float  or  bridge  refting  upon  two  boats  joined  toge- 
ther. They  life  this  method  in  tranfporting  their 
provifions  down  the  ftream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the 
iflands. 

Their  cloaths  for  the  moft  part  are  made  of  the 
fltins  of  deer,  dogs,  feveral  fea  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  (kins  of  birds,  thofe  of  dift"erent  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  fafliions  ;  fome- 
times cutting  the  fliirts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
fometimes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a  train, 
■with  wide  fleeves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the 
knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther they  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps  ;  the 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  heads 
pafs  :  they  few  the  /kins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open- 
ing, with  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold  ftormy 
weather  ;  and  round  their  fldrts  and  fleeves  they  put 
a  border  o^  white  dog-ftcin  ;  upon  their  backs  they  few 
the  fmall  ftireds  of  ilcins  of  different  colours.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats  ;  the  under  coat  fwith  the 
hair-fide  inwards,  the  other  fide  being  dyed  with  al- 
der ;  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  For  the 
upper  garment  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpeckled 
fkins,  the  hair  of  which  is  moft  efteemed  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  colour. 

Men  and  women  without  diftinftion  ufe  the  above- 
inentioned  garments,  their  drefs  only  differing  in  their 
under*- cloathing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  under-garment,  which  they 
commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfe,  confifting  of  a 
4>reeGhc8  and  waiftcoat  fewed  together.    The  breeches 
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are  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Dutch  fliippers,  and  tie  be-JCamtcnH 
low  the  knee  ;  the  waiftcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn  ''3. 
round  with  a  ftring.  The  fummer  habits  are  made  of 
drefTed  flcins  without  hair :  their  winter-garment  is 
made  of  deer  or  ftone-ram  fkins  with  the  hair  on.  The 
undrefs  or  houfehold  habit  of  the  men  is  a  girdle 
of  leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife  a  leathern 
apron  to  cover  them  behind  ;  thefe  girdles  are  fewed 
with  hair  of  diffei-ent  colours.  The  Kamtchatkans  ufed 
formerly  to  go  a  hunting  andfiftiing  during  the  fum- 
mer in  this  drefs  ;  but  now  this  fafhion  is  changed, 
and  they  wear  linen  ftiirts,  which  they  buy  from  the 
Ruffians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  is  made  of  f]<Ins 
of  different  forts :  in  the  furamer-time,  during  the 
rains  they  wear  the  flcins  of  feal  with  the  hair  out- 
wards ;  but  their  moft  common  covering  is  the  flcin  of 
the  legs  of  the  rein-deer-,  and  fometimes  of  the  lega 
of  other  beafts,  the  fhaggieft  they  can  find,  to  preferve 
them  againft  the  cold.  But  the  bufldns  which  both 
the  Coffacs  and  KanUchatkans  ufe  in  their  fineft  drefs, 
are  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  fole  is  of  white 
feal  flvln,  the  upper  part  of  white  fine  leather,  the  hind 
quarters  of  white  dog  ficin  ;  what  comes  round  the 
legs  is  of  drefTed  leather  or  dyed  feal-fliin  ;  the  upper 
parts  are  embroidered.  Thefe  bufliins  are  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  a  bachelor  is  obferved  to  wear  chera, 
he  is  immediately  concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme  of 
courtfliip. 

They  w'ear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  people  of 
Yakutfl'il.  In  fumtner  they  have  a  fort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  ufe  in  the 
fummer-time  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs.  The  woraens 
head- drefs  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned ; 
and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  ChriiHans  they  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent  :  however, 
at  prefent,  round  the  Rufs  fettlements,  all  is  entirely 
changed,  the  women  wearing  ftu'rts,  rufHes,  waift- 
coats,  caps,  and  ribbands  ;  which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  very  old  peopl?.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittins  ;  they  formerly  never  wafh- 
ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
paint  :  for  white  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a  rotten 
wood  ;  and  for  red  a  fea-plant,  which  they  boil  in 
feal's  fat,  and  rubbing  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them 
very  red.  They  drefs  moft  in  the  winter  time,  efpes* 
cially  when  they  either  receive  or  pay  vifits. 

The  common  cloaths  for  a  Kamtchatkan  and  his  fa- 
mily will  not  coft  him  lefs  than  1 00  rubbles  ;  for  the 
coarfeft  worfted  ftockings,  which  coft  in  Ruffia  20 
kopeeks,  cannot  be  bought  here  for  lefs  than  a  ruble  j 
and  all  other  things  are  fold  in  the  faiiie  proportion* 
The  Kuriles  are  more  able  to  buy  good  cloaths  than 
the  Kamtchatkans ;  for  they  can  purchafe  for  one  fea- 
beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtchatkans  can  for  twenty 
foxes  ;  and  one  beaver  cofls  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou- 
ble than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamtchatkans ;  for  he  rauft 
be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foxes  in 
the  winter  ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himfelf  unlucky  if  he 
doth  not  catch  three  beavers  in  the  feafon  ;  befides 
which,  great  numbers  are  thrown  upon  the  fliore  by 
florms. 

The  Kamtchatkans  divide  their  fifh  into  fix  parts  :  xj^el^^ 
the  fidet  and  tail  arc  hung  up  to  dry  ;  the  back  and 
3  thinner 
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thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and  ge- 
*nerally  dried  over  the  fire  ;  t/he  head  is  laid  to  four  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  hke  fait  fifh,  and  efteem  it 
much,  though  the  ftink  is  fuch  that  a  ftranger  cannot 
bear  it ;  the  ribs  and  the  flefh  which  remain  upon  them 
they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe  ; 
the  larger  bones  they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their 
dogs  :  in  this  manner  all  thefe  different  people  prepare 
the  yokola,  which  is  the  principal  food,  or,  one  may 
fay,  houfehold  bread  ;  and  they  eat  it  for  the  mod  part 
dry. 

Their  feccnd  favourite  food  is  caviar,  or  the  roes 
of  fifh,  which  they  prepare  three  different  ways.  They 
dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  flcin 
which  invelopes  it,  and  fpreading  it  upon  a  bed  of 
grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire  ;  or,  laftly,  make  rolls  of 
ft  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry.  They 
never  take  a  journey  or  go  to  hunting  without  dry 
caviar  ;  and  if  a  Kamtchatkan  has  a  pound  of  this, 
he  can  fubfift  without  any  other  provilion  a  great 
while  :  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnifhcs  him 
with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviar  makes  him 
an  agreeable  meal ;  but  they  cannot  eat  either  fepa- 
rately,  for  the  caviar  tticks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fwaliow  the  bark,  chewed 
ever  fo  long  by  itfelf.  There  is  ftill  a  fourth  method, 
which  both  Kamtchatkans  and  Koreki  ufe  in  prepa- 
ring their  caviar  :  the  firft  having  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  with  grafs,  they  throw  the  frefh  caviar  into 
it,  and  leave  it  there  to  grow  four  :  the  Koreki  tie 
theirs  in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  j  this  is  efteemed 
their  moft  delicate  diih. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans chupr'ihi,  which  is  prepared  in  this  manner  : 
in  their  huts,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge 
of  ftakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fifh,  which 
remains  there  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a  bag^ 
nio.  If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  fifh,  one  fire 
ferves  to  drefs  it  ;  but  fometimes  they  arc  obliged  to 
make  two,  thiee,  or  more  fires.  Fifh  drefTed  in  this 
manner  is  half  roafted,  half  fmoaked,  but  has  a  very 
agreeable  tafte,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  beft  of  all 
the  Kamtchatkan  cookery  :  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat 
is  prepared  with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the 
fkin,  from  which  they  may  when  done  enough  be 
eafily  feparated  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  thus  dreffed, 
they  take  out  the  guts,  and  fpread  the  body  upon  a 
mat  to  dry  :  this  they  afterwards  break  fmall,  and  put- 
ting It  into  bags,  carry  it  along  with  them  for  provi- 
fion,  eating  it  like  the  yokola. 

The  Kamtchatkans  have  a  difh  which  they  efteem 
very  much,  called  huigul :  it  is  fifli  laid  to  grow  foirr 
in  pits ;  and  though  the  fmell  of  it  is  intolerable, 
yet  the  Kamtchatkans  efteem' it  a  perfume.  This  fifh 
fometimes  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot 
take  it  out  without  ladles  ;  in  which  cafe  indeed  they 
ufe  it  for  feeding  their  dogs. 

As  for  the  flefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea  animals, 
they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  with  ftvcral  different 
herbs  and  roots ;  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards, 
and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fea-horfe  fat 
they  alfo  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  a  principal  difli  at  all  their  feafts  and  cn- 
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tertainments,  called  felaga,  which  they  make  by  pound- Kamtchao- 

ing  all  forts  of  different  roots  and  berries,  with  the  ad-   

dition  of  caviar,  and  whale  and  feal's  fat. 

Before  the  conqueft,  they  feldom  ufed  any  thing 
for  drink  but  plain  water,  unlefs  vi'hen  they  made 
merry  ;  then  they  drank  water  which  had  itood  fome 
time  upon  mufhrooras.  At  prefent  they  drink  fpirits 
as  faft  as  the  Ruffians.  After  dinner  they  drink  wa- 
ter :  and  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  veflcl  of 
water  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to 
keep  it  cold,  and  always  drink  it  up  before  morning* 
In  the  winter-time,  they  amufe  thenifelves  frequently 
by  throwing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths  :  an<d 
the  bridegrooms,  who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their 
future  biides,  find  it  their  hardefl  taflc  to  provide  fnow  • 
for  the  family  in  fummer-time  ;  for  they  mufl  bring  it 
from  the  highefl  hills  be  the  weather  what  it  will, 
otherwife  they  would  never  be  forgiven. 

The  Kamtchatkans  commonly  travel  in  fledges  Metliod 
drawn  by  dogs.  The  animals  ufed  for  this  purpofe'^^^^^'^^^s 
differ  very  little  from  the  common  houfe  dogs  ;  they^'^ 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  various  colours,  though  there 
feem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any 
other.  In  travelling,  they  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  are 
caltrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  fledge.  They 
drive  and  direil  their  dogs  with  a  crooked  flick  about 
four  feet  long,  which  they  fometimes  adorn  with  dif-  ' 
ferent  coloured  thongs  ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their  fledge  fitting  upon 
their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man  to  fit 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
any  perfon  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  tlie 
women.  It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges ; 
for  unlefs  a  man  keeps  the  exaclcfl  balance,  he  is 
liable  every  moment  from  the  height  and  narrownefs 
of  them  to  be  overturned  :  in  a  rugged  road  this 
would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  flop  till 
they  come  to  fome  houfe,  or  are  entangled  by  fome- 
thing  upon  the  road  ;  cfpeclally  in  going  down  fleep 
hills,  when  they  run  with  all  their  force,  and  are 
fcaicely  to  be  kept  in  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  defcend- 
ing  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  ex- 
cept one,  and  lead  them  foftly  down.  Tiiey  likewife 
walk  up  hills  ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to  - 
drag  up  the  fledge  ernpty.  After  a  deep  fnow,  be- 
fore it  has  been  hardened  by  a  froft,  there  is  no  tra- 
velling with  dogs  till  a  road  be  made,  which -is  effec- 
ted by  a  man  going  before  upon  fnow  ihoes,  whom 
they  call  Irodo'vfkika.  The  fnow-fhoes  are  made  of 
two  thin  boards,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore  part  bent  a 
little  upwards.  The  brodovfliika,  having  one  of  thefe 
fhoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fledge,  and 
going  on  clears  the  road  for  fome  way  ;  then  return- 
ing, leads  forward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far  as  the 
road  is  made  ;  a  method  which  he  mufl  continue  till 
he  comes  to  fome  dwelHng-houfe.  This  is  very  labo- 
rious ;  and  it  happens  fo  often,  that  no  driver  ever  fets 
out  without  his  fnow-fhoes.  When  a  flbrm  of  driven 
fnow  furprifes  them,  they  are  obliged  with  all  hade  to 
feek  the  fhelter  of  fome  wood,  and  flay  there  as  long  , 
as  the  tempeft  lafls,  which  fometimes  is  a  whole  week. 
If  they  are  a  large  company,  they  ,  dig  a  place  for 
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tliemfelves  under  the  fnow,  and  cover  the  entry  with 
wood  or  brambles.  Sometimes  they  hide  themfelves 
in  caves  or  holes  of  the  earth,  wrapping  themfelves  up 
in  their  furs  ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  themfelves  with  the  greateit  caution  left  they 
fliould  throw  off  the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  in  their  common  huts  :  they  only  require  a 
breathing  place  ;  but  their  cloaths  muft  not  be  tight 
or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  infuffer- 
able.  Another  danger  attending  travellers  is,  that  in 
the  fevereft  froft  feveral  rivers  ar€  not  quite  frozen 
over  ;  and  as  the  roads  for  the  mott  part  lie  clofe  upon 
-ihe  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  fteep,  fcarce  a  year 
paffes  without  many  being  drowned.  A  difagreeable 
circumftance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  theie  parts, 
is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  cop- 
fes,  where  they  run  tlie  rii3<  of  having  their  eyes 
fcratched  out  or  their  limbs  broken;  for  the  dogs 
always  run  moft  violently  in  the  worft  roads,  and,  to 
free  themfelves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.  The 
beft  travelling  is  in  ■  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
uhen  the  fnov/  is  turned  hard  or  frozen  a  little  at 
top  ;  however,  there- is  ftill  this  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it,  that  fometimes  travellers  are  obliged  to  lt)dge 
two  or  three  Tiights  in  defert  places ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prevail. upon  the  Kamtchatkans  to  make  a  fire  ei- 
ther, for  warming  themfelves  or  dreffing  viftuals,  as 
;  they  and  their  dogs  eat  dried  firti,  and  find  themfelves  fo 
•>'arm  wrapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other 
"  heat  ;  nay,  all  the  people  of  this  climate  bear  cold  fo 
well,  that  they  fleep  in  the  open  air  as  found  as  others 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  perfeAly  re- 
frefhed  and  alert.  This  feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all 
here,  that  fome  of  thtm  have  been  feen  to  lie  down 
with  their  backs  uncovered  againft  a  fire,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fire  has  been  burnt  out  long  before  morn- 
ing, they  continued  to  fleep  on  very  comfortably,  and 
^without  any  inconvenience. 

IJlands  in  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  So  many  of 
thefe  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the 
exiftence  of  almoft  a  continued  chain  of  iflands  between 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered 
extremely  probable.  Many  further  difcoveries  of  great 
importance  to  fcience,  however,  remain  yet  to  bt  made. 
The  principal.iflands  already  known  aie  the  Kuril  ifles, 
which  ftretch  fouthwcft  towards  the  coafts  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  are  almoft  uninhabited  ;  thofe  called  Beer- 
ing's,  and  Copper  ijlands,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox- 
iflands,  or  Lyffie  OJlro^va,  lie  almoft  directly  eaft,  ftretch- 
ing  nearly  to  230"  of  longitude  eaft  from  Ferro.  The 
firll  projtd  of  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous 
fea  which  lies  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  was 
fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  RufGa.  Captains 
Betring  and  Tfchirikoff  were  emiployed  in  the  under- 
taking ;  the  former  of  whom  was  ftiipwrecked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name.  As  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtchatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  foon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fea- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accuftomed 
to  refort  thither  in  great  numbers. 

Mednoi  Oftroff,  or  Copper-ifland,  which  lies, in  full 
fight  of  Beering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  This  ifland 
has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  it  abounds,  the  only  fide 
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which  is  known  to  the  Ruffians.  It  is  waftied  up  by  theKamtchai> 
fea,  and  covers  the  fhores  'n  fuch  abundance  that  many 
fliips  might  be  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  tra-  -"""^r**" 
der  might  make  a  profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.  This  cop- 
per is  moftly  in  a  metallic  or  malleable  ftate,  and  many 
pieces  fcem  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fufion. 
The  ifland  is  not  high  ;  bat  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
a  volcano.  With  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  iflands 
in  the  fea  of  Kamtchatka  abound,  infomuch  that  not 
a  fingic  ifland,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  was  found  with- 
out one  ;  and  many  of  them  confifted  of  nothing  elfe. 
In  fliort,  all  the  chain  of  iflands  above  mentioned  may 
without  any  :ftretch  of  imagination  be  confidered  as 
thrown  up  by  fome  late  volcanoes.  The  apparent  no- 
velty of  every  thing  feems  to  juftify  this  conjefture  ^ 
nor  can  any  obje<ftion  be  derived  from  the_  vegetable 
prod\i£lions  with  which  thefe  iflands  abound  ;  for  the 
fummer  after  the  lower  diftrid  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  fea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 
muftard. — All  thefe  iflands  are  fubjeA  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulphur.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  ;  but  a  party-coloured  ftone  as  heavy  as  iron, 
probably  a  lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 
From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  ci>pper  above  mentioned  has  been  melted  in  fome 
eruption. 

Beering's  ifland  is  fituated  due  eaft  from  Kamtchat-  .^^e^'ng'* 
ka,  in  the  1 85th  degree  of  longitude;  and  Copper-ifland  ^^f^,^^ 
about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the  la  -  tian  iiles. 
titude  of  54°  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  80 
verfts  long,  and  ftretches  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft: 
in  the  fame  direction  as  Copper-ifland.  The -latter  is 
about  50  verfts  in  length  About  300  verfts  eaft-by- 
fouth  of  Copper-ifland  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ;  of  which 
Attak  is  the  neareft  :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering's 
ifland,  and  ftretches  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From 
thence  about  20  verfts  eaftwards  is  fituated  Semltfhi, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  and  near  its  extremity  is 
another  fmall  ifland.  To  the  fouth  of  the  ftraic  which 
feparates  the  two  latter  iflands,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
40  verfts  from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiya  in  a  fimilar 
pofition,  and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  thefe 
iflands  lie  between  54  and  55  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. 

The  Fox  iflands  are  fituated  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  Fox  iflan 
Aleutians  :  the  neareft  of  thefe,  Atchak,  is  about  800 
verfts  diftant  ;  it  lies  in  56''  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  weft-fouth  weft,  towards  eaft- north- eaft. 
It  greatly  refembles  Copper-ifland,  and  is  provided 
with  a  commodious  harbour  on  the  north.  From  thence 
all  the  other  iflands  of  this  chain  ftretch  in  a  diredion 
towards  north-eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  is 
Amlak,  and  about  15  verfts  diftant  :  it  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  has  an  harbour  on  its  fiuth  fide.  Next 
follows  Saugagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but 
fomewhat  fmaller ;  from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuch- 
ta,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  ;  and  the  latter  to  Yunakfan, 
another  fmall  ifland.  About  20  verfts  from  Yunakfan 
there  is  a  cluftt  r  of  five  fmall  iflands,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, Kigalgift,  Kagamila,  Tfigulac,  Ulaga,  and  Ta- 
na Unok  ;  and  wJhich  are  therefore  called  by  the  Ruf- 
fians 
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Tana  Unok  lies  moft  to  the  north-eaft,  towards  which 
the  weftern  point  of  Umnak  advances  within  the  di- 
ftance  of  20  verfts. 

Umnak  ftretches  from  fouth.weft  to  north-eaft ;  it 
is  150  verfts  in  length,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  bay 
on  the  weft  end  of  the  northern  coalH  in  which  there 
is  a  fmall  ifland,  or  rock,  called  Jdugak  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  weftern  point 
of  Aghunalaftika,  or  Unalaftika,  is  feparatcd  from 
the  eaft  end  of  Umnak  by  a  ftralt  near  20  verfts  in 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  iflands  is  fimi- 
hr  ;  but  Aghunalaftika  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is  a- 
bove  200  verfts  long.  It  is  divided  towards  the  north- 
eaft  into  three  promontories,  one  of  which  runs  out  in 
a  wefterly  direftion,  forming  one  fide  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  :  the  fecond  ftretches 
out  north-eaft,  ends  in  three  points,  and  is  conneAed 
with  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or 
moft  foutherly  one,  is  feparated  from  the  laft-raentioned 
promontory  by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalaflika  towards 
the  eaft  lies  another  fmall  ifland  called  Shirkin.  About 
20  verfts  from  the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Aghuna- 
laftika lie  four  iflands:  the  firft,  Akutan,  is  about 
half  as  big  as  Umnak  ;  a  verft  further  is  the  ftnall 
ifland  Akun  ;  a  little  beyond  is  Akunok  ;  and  laftly, 
Kigalga,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four;  and 
ftretches  with  Akun  and  Akunok  almoft  from  north  to 
fouth.  Kigalga  is  fituated  about  the  61  ft  degree 
of  latitude.  About  coo  verfts  from  thence  lies  an 
ifland  called  Unimai,  upon  which  a  Ruflian  navigator 
(Captain  Krenitzin)  wintered ;  and  beyond  it  the  in- 
habitants faid  there  was  a  large  traft  of  country  call- 
ed Alajhkat  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  boun- 
daries. 

The  Fox- iflands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains  :  they  are 
deftitute  of  wood ;  but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  moftly  without  fifli.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia ;  the  fnow  feldom  falls  before 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground 
till  the  end  of  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Amuch- 
ta,  and  fulphur  is  produced  on  another  ifland ;  in  fome 
others  are  fprings  hot  enough  to  boil  provifions.  Sul- 
phureous flames  alfo  are  foraetimes  feen  at  night  upon 
the  mountains  of  Unalaflika  and  Akutan. 

The  Fox-iflands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportion 
to  their  fize.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
*bitams.pay  fibute  to  no  one  ;  they  are  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  live,  both  in  fummer  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth.  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  perfons  indeed  pafs  for  forcerers,  pre- 
tending to  know  things  paft  and  to  come ;  and  are 
accordingly  held  in  high  efteem,  but  without  receiving 
any  emolument.  Filial  duty  and  refpe6t  towards  the 
aged  are  not  held  in  eftimation  by  thefe  iflanders. 
They  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  fidelity  towards 
each  other ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper, 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naturally  prone  to  an- 
ger. In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  of  de- 
cency ;  but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and 
without  the  leaft  referve.  Their  principal  food  con- 
fifts  in  fifti,  and  other  fea- animals,  fmall  fliell-fifti,  and 
fea-plants;  their  greate ft  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  and 
Vot.  IX.  Part  II. 
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Of  thefe  other  roots,  together  with  different  kinds  of  berriefc  Ksmtchtt 
When  they  have  laid  in  a  ftore  of  provifions,  they  eat 
at  any  time  of  the  day  without  diftinftion  ;  but  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  they  are  capable  of  fafting  feveral 
days  together.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  :  but 
when  they  are  defirous  of  warming  themfelvcs,  they 
light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it ;  or  elfe  they 
fet  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow 
ftone.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with 
the  coarfeft  flefli,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  in-- 
fant  cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the 
fea- fide,  and,  be  it  fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  na- 
ked in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cuftoniJ, 
it  is  faid,  is  fo  far  from  doin^  the  children  any 
harm,  that  it  hardens  them  again  ft  the  cold  ;  and 
accordingly  they  go  barefooted  through  the  winter 
without  the  leaft  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  trained 
to  bathe  frequently  in  the  fea ;  and  it  is  an  opinion 
generally  received  among  the  iflanders,  that  by  thefe 
means  they  are  rendered  bold  and  fortunate  in  fiftiing. 

The  men  wear  fliirts  made  of  the  flcins  of  cormo- 
rants, fea-divers,  and  gulls  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  inteftines  of  fea  lions,  fea-calves,  and  whales, 
blown  up  and  dried.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  clofe  to  their  ears  ;  and  fliave  alfo  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  defcend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  ears,  and  hang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Rufiians. 
Both  fexes  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  their  nofes, 
and  in  the  under-Iips,  in  which  they  thruft  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  ornaments. 
They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with  diffierent 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fea-otters, 
fea-bears,  clothes  made  of  birds  flcins  and  of  dried  in- 
teftines, flcins  of  fea-lioBS  and  fea-calves  for  the  cover- 
ings of  their  canoes,  wooden  maflcs,  darts,  thread  made 
of  finews  and  hair  of  reindeer. 

Their  houfehold  utenfils  are  fquare  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri- 
ven afliore  by  the  fea.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  javelins  of  two  yards  in 
length,  which  they  throw  from  a  fmall  board.  Inftead 
of  hatchets,  they  ufe  crooked  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 
Some  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plun- 
dering the  Ruflians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
Umnak  and  Unalaflika,  they  have  never  been  enga- 
ged in  any  war,  either  amongft  themfelves  or  with 
their  neighbours,  except  with  the  people  of  Alaflika, 
the  occafion  of  which  was  as  follows.  The  fon  of  the 
toigon  or  chief  of  Umnak  had  a  maimed  hand ;  and 
fome  inhabitants  of  Alaflika,  who  came  to  vifit  upon 
that  ifland,  faftened  to  his  arm  a  drum,  out  of  mock- 
kery,  and  invited  him  to  dance.  The  parents  and  re- 
lations of  the  boy  were  offended  at  this  infult :  hence  a 
quarrel  enfued ;  and  from  that  time  the  people  have 
lived  in  continual  enmity,  attacking  and  plundering  each 
other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  iflan- 
ders, there  are  mountains  upon  Alafnka,  and  woods  of 
^reat  extent  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft.  The  na- 
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,Kanntchat-  tlvcs  wear  clotbes  made  of  the  flcinsof  reindeer,  wolves, 
,  and  foxes  ;  and  are  not  tributary  to  any  of  their  nelgh- 

■""  »  hours.  The  inhabitants  of  , the  Fox-iflands  feem  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Alafhka, 
which  is  one  of  the  molt  eafterly  iflands  yet  difcovered 
in  thefe  feas,  and  is  probably  not  far  diftant  from  the 
continent  of  America. 

Feafts  are  very  common  among  thefe  iflanders  ;  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  iflandare 
vifited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts,  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the 
women  who  fing  and  dance.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
dance,  the  hofts  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  feafts  ; 
after  which  ceremony,  the  former  return  fiift  to  their 
dwellings,  place  mats  in  order,  and  ferve  up  their  beil 
provifion.  The  guefts  next  enter,  take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  are  fatistied,  the  diverfions  begin.  Firft, 
■  the  children  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  making 
'  a  noife  with  their  fmall  drums,  while  the  owners  of  the 
huts  of  both  fexes  fing.  Next,  the  men  dance  almoll 
naked,  tripping  after  one  another,  and  beating  drums 
of  a  larger  lize  :  when  thefe  are  weary,  they  are  re- 
lieved  by  the  v/omen,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  fing  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  lall  the  fire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  ceremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
fire  is  b;  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  againil  each 
other,  or  mod  commonly  by  flriking  two  flints  toge- 
•  ther,and  letting  the  fparks  fall  upon  fome  fea-  otter's  hair 
mixed  with  fulphur.  If  any  forcerer  is  prefent,  it  is  then 
his  turn  to  play  his  trieks  in  the  dark ;  if  not,  the 
guefts  immediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are  made, 
on  that  occafion,  of  their  canoes  and  mats.  The  na- 
tives who  have  feveral  wives  do  not  with- hold  them 
from  their  guefts  ;  but  where  the  owner  of  the  hut 
has  himfelf  but  one  wife,  he  then  makes  the  offer  of  a 
female  fervant. 

Their  hunting  feafon  is  principally  from  the  end  of 
0£kober  to  the  beginning  of  December;  during  which 
time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  fea-bears  for 
«^  their  clothing.    They  pafs  all  December  in  feaftings 

and  diverfions  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wooden- 
maflcs,  reprefenting  various  fea-animals,  and  painted 
red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarfe-coloured  earths  found 
upon  thefe  iflands. 

During  thefe  feftivals,  they  vifit  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland.  The  feafts 
concluded,  maflcs  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
depofited  in  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  after- 
wards made  ufe  of.  In  fpring,  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
fea-bears,  fea-lions,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fea, 
and  catch  cod  and  other  fiih.  Their  hooks  are  of 
bone  ;  and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a  ftring  made  of 
a  long  tenacious  fea-weed,  which  is  fometimes  found 
ip  thofe  feas,  near  1 60  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  are  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or 
feruifed  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  fort  of  yellow 
root  to  the  wound,  and  faft  for  fome  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  ftone- 
lancet.  When  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  ftiafts,  they  ftrike  their  note  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  the  blood  as  glue. 
;  -  Murder  is  not  punilhed  among  them  j  for  they  have 


no  judge.  The  following  ceremonies  arc  ufed  in  tlie 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  poor  people  are 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  mats ;  then 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms.  In  a  fmall  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
afhore  by  the  fea  :  this  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  placed 
crofswife  j  and  the  body  is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the  opea 
air. 

The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  ifles  are  nearly  fitiilar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Fox-iflands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary  and  entirely  fubjeft  to  RufTia ;  and  mofl 
of  them  have  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  RufTian  lan- 
guage, which  they  have  learned  from  the  crews  of  the 
different  velTels  who  have  landed  there. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia, 
anfweving  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe. — There  are' 
kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have  diffe- 
rent additions  to  dillinguifh  them. 

KANGUROO.  SeeDiDELPHis. 

KANISCA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Imperiallfts  in  1690.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Drave,  in  E,  Long.  17.  37.  N.  I^at.  46.  23. 

KAN-TCHEdU-FOQ,  aflourifhing  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Klang-fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches^ 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  attrafl  ftrangers.  A 
day's  journey  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current,  al- 
moft  20  leagues  in  length,  which  flows  with  great  Ira-- 
petuofity  over  a  number  of  fcattered  rocks  that  are  level 
with  the  water.  Travellers  here  arc  in  great  danger 
of  being  loft,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  be  condufted  by 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country  ;  after  this  paffage, 
the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine  at  Rouen  j 
it  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks  and  other 
vefTels  under  fail. — Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  very 
long  bridge,  compofed  of  130  boats  joined  together  by 
ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  upon  this 
bridge,  where  a  receiver  conftantly  refides  to  vifit  all 
barks,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  duties  impo- 
fed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are  loaded. 
Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  fo  placed,  ihit  by 
their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  fhut,  to  give 
or  refufe  a  paffage  ;  and  no  barks  a;  c  ever  permitted 
to  pafs  until  they  have  been  examined.  In  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe  valu- 
able trees  grow,  from  which  varnifh  diflils.  Itsdirtri£t 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  12  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  In  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfe£lly  in- 
fufible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a  talky  earth  5 
but  Mr  Macquer  obferves,  that  it  Is  more  probably 
of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  Its  forming  a  tenacious 
pafte  with  the  other  ingredient  called  petuntfe,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bomare  fays,  that  by  analyfing 
fome  Chinefe  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound 
earth  confifting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  ; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appearance; 
of  fparkling  cryftals  of  mica  ;  and  of  fmall  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quartz-cryftals.  He  fays,  that  he  has  fouad 
a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  ftratum  of  granite,  and  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  a  decompofed  granite.  This  ccn- 
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ighbourhood  ot  granites. 

^''^KAOUTCHOUK. 

KARAITES.  SeeCARAiTEs. 
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Itaout-  jefture  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequently  utmoft  exaggeration,  but  without  any  mention  of  the 
chouk    found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.    See  Forch-   100,000  rupees.    The  baron,  however,  having  got  j^^^^^  ^^^^ 

intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that       ^  , ,  _/ 
See  Caoutchouc.  he  got  back  to  Batavia  in  the  very  Ihip  which  carried 

the  letter.     Being  thus  prefent  on  the  fpot  to  an- 
KARAT.    See  Caract.  fwer  the  charges  brought  againft  him,  he  acquitted 

KARECK,  an  iiland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  lately  himfelf  fo  well  that  his  fcheme  was  intlantly  approved 
fubjed  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Ives  in  of,  and  he  was  fent  back  with  two  (hips  and  50  mea 
1758.  He  found  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  well  to  take  pofTeffion  of  Kareck,  whofc  inhabitants  at  that 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of  corn,  and  produ-  time  amounted  to  no  more  than  100  poor  fifhermen. 
cing  plenty  of  efculent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are  Confiderable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  eftablifh- 
•very  high  hills  abounding  with  a  variety  of  fiiells.  Some  ment  of  the  new  colony  ;  for  he  had  but  very  few  ma- 
frao-ments  torn  from  their  fides  afforded  an  opportunity  terials  wKh  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  was 
of'obferving  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyfters,  fcallop,  very  flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccours  they  had  pro- 
cockle,  and  other  (hells.  The  common  tree  here  is  mifed.  He  was  therefore  obHged  to  fend  for  work- 
the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant  fhoots,  which  men  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  with  whofe  affiitance  he 
in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take  root  in  built  a  fmall  compaft  fort,  ftrong  enough  to  defend 
the  grc«ind.  The  lavender- cotton  is  alfo  found  here  ;  itfelf  againit  any  of  the  country  powers  and  any  fiiipa 
>and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowl  of  various  kinds,  ufually  failing  to  India,  excepting  thofe  of  our  Ealt 
Pearl  oyfters  are  alio  found  here,  but  lie  at  confiderable  India  company.  Nor  was  he  content  with  putting 
depths.  Mr  Ives  mentions  one  pearl  of  confiderable  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  but  even  conimenced 
fize,  which  had  upon  it  a  natural  reprefentation  of  hoftiUties  againit  the  Turks ;  and  by  detaining  two 
the 'face  of  a  human  fetus  in  the  early  months  of  preg-  veflels  very  richly  laden,  which  happened  to  touch  at 
^■^ncj.  ifland,  he  at  laft  obliged  the  governor  of  Baflbra 

This  fettlement  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphaufen,  to  pay  back  the  100,000  rupees  he  had  extorted, 
brother  to  one  of  that  name  fome  time  ago  ambaflador  30,000  of  which  he  reltored  to  his  fucceflbr  in  ofiice 
■at  the  court  of  London.  Having  left  the  Pruffian  at  Baffora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.  When^  Mr 
fervice  on  fome  difgufi,  he  entered  into  that  of  Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs  us,  that  furprifing 
'France.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  progrefs  had  been  made  during  the  little  time  the 
and  was  appointed  refident  to  the  Dutch  fadlory  at  baron  had  held  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  and  that 
Baflbia.  Here  he  became  an  objedl  to  the  avarice  he  intended  to  make  it  a  ftrong  and  wealthy  place; 
and  rapacity  of  theTurkifti  governors;  who  having  got  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered  his  tafte  for  litera- 
him  accuftd  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  laft  glad  to  ture  by  advancing  a  fum^  of  money  for  books  and  in- 
compound  with  them  for  170,000  rupees,  the  whole  ftruments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  afterwards 
fum  he  was  worth,  befides  giving  diredlions  how  they  pundlually  fent.  After  that  time,  however,  the  baron 
might  fqueeze  other  50,000  from  his  fuccefi()r  in  of-  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  ifland  is 
fice  (who  in  truth  wifhed  him  turned  out)  and  the  again  inpofieflionof  the  flieick  of  Bundaric,  to  whom 
banian  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  the  Dutch  fadory,  and  it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  about  five  miles  long  and 
V'ho  had  likewife  been  concerned  in  underhand  prac-  two  in  br^;adth  ;  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Per- 
ticf  s  againft  him.  Gulf,  about  feven  leagues  from  each  fide,  and  about 

The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his  acceffion,  30  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Baffora  river,  where  all 
but  loft  all  patience  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fliips  bound  to  that  port  muft  call  for  pilots, 
pay  30,000  rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment  KARLE,a  Saxon  word  ufed  in  our  law,  fometlmes 
on  his  entering  into  a  poft  of  iuzh  cortfequence.  Nor  fimply  for  a  man;  and  fometimes,  with  an  addition,  for 
had  the  banian  much  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  be-  a  fervant  or  clown.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a  feaman 
jng  obliged  to  pay  down  20,000  rupees  to  make  up  lufcarli,  and  a  domeftic  fervant  hufcark.  From  hence 
the  fum  which  was  to  fstisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go-  comes  the  modern  word  churl 

Y^rnor.  KARMATIANS,  a  fed  of  Mohammedans,  who 

Baron  Kniphaufen  failed  from  Baffora  the  very  day  occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs, 
after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  having  landed  on  this  See  Bagdad,  n°  49. 

ifland,he,  in  conjundion  with  an  Arabian  fheick,formed  KAS  TRIL,  or  Kestril.  See  Falco. 
the  plan  of  the  fettlement.  He  then  carried  a  letter  KATTEGATTE,  a  noted  fea  lying  between  part 
from  the  fiicick  to  the  governor  and  council  of  of  Jutland  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
Batavia,  in  which  the  former  propofed  to  give  up  latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of  ifles.  It  is  al- 
ihe  fovereignty  of  the  ifland.  Before  fetting  out  moft  clofed  at  the  extremity  by  the  low  Danifli  iflands 
for  this  place,  hov/ever,  the  baron  took  care  to  dif-  of  Sealand  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
patch  a  melTcnger  acrofs  the  defart  to  Conftantinople,  (with  S«veden)  the  feat  of  the  Suiones.  Between  the 
acquainting  the  Dutch  ambaffador  with  the  treatment  firft  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
he  had  received,  and  requefting  liberty  of  the  grand  paffage  tributary  to  the  Danes  by  thoufands  of  fiiips. 
vizier  for  the  Dutch  to  fsltle  at  Kareck.  The  mef-  Thefe  iflands  were  of  old  called  Codonania,  and  gave 
fenger  returned  with  a  favourable  anfwer  before  the  to  the  Kattegatte  the  name  of  Sinus  Codanus.  Its ' 
baron  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of  greateft  depth  is  35  fathoms.  It  decreafes  as  it  ap- 
Baffora,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade  proaches  the  found;  which  begins  with  16  fathoms, 
him  to  return  to  that  place,  wrote  a  letter  of  com-  and  near  Copenhagen  fliallows  to  even  four.  Tb?  Ror 
plaint  to  Batavia,  accufing  the  baron  in  terms  of  the  man  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  failed, 
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according  to  Pliny,  round  Germany,  and  even  doubled 
the^  Cimbncum  Promontorkm,  and  arrived  at  the  iflands 
which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  Kattegatte  :  either  by  ob- 
fervation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  33.  One  they  called  Gkjfaria,  from  its  amber, 
a  foflil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Baltic.  A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by 
Nero's  mafter  of  the  gladiators  to  colleft  in  thefe 
parts  that  precious  produAion,  by  which  he  came  pcr- 
feftly  acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fituated  in  the  river  Wardach,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  53.  N.  Laf.^7.57. 

KAY,  Q^uAY,  or  Key,  See  Key. 
KAZY,  in  the  Eaft  I  ndies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiftrate  ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  adrainitterjuftice  according  to  their  written  law;  but 
particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  fales 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgreflions  of  the  Koran.  He  attefts 
or  authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  feal  are  ad- 
mitted as  the  originals  in  proof. 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is 
fituated,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  them- 
felves  when  they  pray. 

KECKERMAN  (Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Dant- 
zick,  and  profelTor  of  philofophy  there  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  compofed  fyftems  of  al- 
moft  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  fliows  more  method 
than  genius.  He  died  in  1609,  fairly  worn  out  at  the 
age  of  38  with  mere  fcholaftic  drudgery. 

KEDAR  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  in  the  defart  of 
the  Saracens  (fo  called  from  Cedar,  the  fon  of  Ifli- 
niael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  fays 
that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable),  on  the  north  of  Arabia 
Felix.  Kedareni,  the  people;  who  dwelt  in  tents  like  the 
other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxx.),  were  rich  in  cattle  (Ifa- 
iah  Ix.),  of  a  fwarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.),  and 
excellent  at  the  bow  (  ifaiah  xxi.) 

KEDES  (anc.  geng.),  a  city  of  refuge  and  Levl- 
tical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre 
and  Galilee  ;  (Jf)fephus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  facerdotal 
city,  fituated  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from  Tyre,  near 
Paneas,  and  called  Cidi/fus,  taken  by  the  king  of  Af- 
fyria.— Another  Kedes  in  the  tribe  of  Iffachar  ( i  Chron. 
vii.  72  )  which  feems  to  be  called  Kifion  ( Jofliua  xix.) 

KEDGE,  a  fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a  fliip  fteady 
whilft  (he  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  atfhe 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  (he  might  otherwife  drive  over 
her  prinLipal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  flock  or  flukes 
with  her  flack- cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the 
ground.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge- 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  Ked- 
ges  are  particularly  ufeful  in  tranfporting  a  fhip ; 
i.  e.  removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  an- 
other, by  means  of  ropes  which  are  fattened  to  thefe 
anchors.  They  are  generally  furnifhcd  with  an  iron 
ftock,  which  is  eafily  difplaced  for  the  convenience  of 
flowing  them. 

KEDRON,  or  Cedron  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  which, 
jfrom  the  defeat  and  purfuit  of  the  Syrians  ( i  Mac.  xvi.), 
appears  to  have  flood  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Higher  India  to  Azotus;  in  this  war  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Jews. 

Kehrok,  er  Cedron  (anc.  geog.),  St  John  calls  it 
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a  brook,  but  Jofephus  a  deep  valley  between  Jerufalem 
and  mount  Olivet  to  the  eaft;  called  alfo  Kedron  from 
its  blacknefs.  A  brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy 
weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  fliip, 
which  is  ufually  firfl  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building.  If 
we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a  fhip  to  the  f]<eIeton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back- 
bone,  and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  therefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  fince  the  flem  and 
llern-pofl,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are  in  forae 
meafure  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
ned and  inclofe  the  extremities  of  the  fides  by  tran- 
foms  ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. 

The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  feveral  thick 
pieces  placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being  fcarfed 
together,  are  bolted,  and  clenched  upon  the  upper  iide. 
When  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
afford  a  fufficient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  flrong 
thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 
ed the^  falfe  keel,  which  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  preferving 
the  lower  fide  of  the  main  keel.  In  our  largeft  fhips 
of  war,  the  falfe  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower  falfe 
keels.    See  MimaiF-Frame. 

The  loweft  plank  in  a  fliip's  bottom,  called  the 
garhoardflreah,  has  its  inner-edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  On  the  fide  of  the  keel :  the 
depth  df  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  garboard-ftreak. 

Keel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  low  flat- bottomed  vef- 
fel,  ufcd  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down  from 
Newcaftle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load  the 
colliers  for  tranfportation. 

Keel- Hauling,  a  punifhment  inflided  for  various 
offences  in  the  Dutch  navy.     It  is  performed  by 
plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  under  the  fhip's 
bottom  on  one  fide,  and  hoifting  him  up  on  the  other^ 
after  having  paflfed  under  the  keel.    The  blocks  or 
puUies  by  which  he  is  fufpended  are  faftened  to  the 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  main- yard,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  fink  him  to  a 
competent  depth.  By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  clofe 
up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddenly  into 
the  fea,  where,  paffing  under  the  fhip's  bottom,  he  is 
hoifled  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veffel.    As  this 
extraordinary  fentence  is  executed  with  a  ferenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
fufficient  intervals  to  recover  the  fenfe  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
operation.    In  truth,  a  temporary  infcnfibUity  to  his 
fufFerings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conftrued  into  a 
difrefpeft  of  his  judges,  when  we  confider  that  this 
puniihment  is  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  propriety  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  whilft  the  flakes  of  ice  are 
floating  on  the  ftream ;  and  that  it  is  continued  till 
the  culprit  is  almoft  fuffocated  for  want  of  air,  be- 
numbed with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  flunned  with 
the  blows  his  head  receives  by  flriking  the  fhip's 
bottom. 

KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro- 
perly defined  the  interior  or  counter  part  of  the  keel ; 
as  it  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor-timbers,  iml 
mediately  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fe- 
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veral  pieces  fcarfed  together.  Tn  order  to 
more  fecurity  upon  the  floor-timbers  and  crotches,  it 
is  notched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  oppofite 
»to  each  of  thofe  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly  fcored 
down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  fecured 
by  fpike-nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are 
only  half  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  keel. 

The  keelfon  ferves  to  bind  and  unite  the  floor-timbers 
to  the  keel.  It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 
which,  being  driven  from  without  through  feveral  of 
the  timbers,  are  fpre-locked  or  clenched  upon  rings  on 
the  upper-fide  of  the  keelfon. 

KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  is  a  lord  by  his 
office,  and  ftyled  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; he  is  always  one  of  the  privy- council.  All  grants, 
charters,  and  commiflions  of  the  king  under  the  great 
feal,  pais  through  the  hands  of  the  lord-  keeper  ;  for 
without  that  feal  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would  be 
of  no  force;  the  king  being,  in  the  inteipretation  of 
the  law,  a  corporation,  and  therefore  pafles  nothing 
but  by  the  great  feal,  which  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pub- 
lic faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  highcft  efteem 
and  reputation. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lord- keeper,  he  is  invefted  with 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdidtion, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  vefted  with. 

The  lord- keeper  is  conftituted  by  the  delivery  of 
the  great  feal,  &c. 

Kkeper  of  the  Privy  feal,  is  alfo  a  lord  by  his 
office,  through  whofe  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  &c. 
pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great  feal ;  and  even 
fome  things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the 
great  feal  at  all.  This  officer  is  alfo  one  of  the  privy- 
council,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feal. 
His  duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant,  &c.  without 
a  proper  warrant ;  nor  with  warrant  where  it  is  againft 
law,  or  inconvenient,  but  fhall  firft  acquaint  the  king 
therewith. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  denotes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  objeAs  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye  at  different  diftances  from  it ;  for  which  the 
painter  fliould  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpedive. 
There  are  two  inftances  in  which  the  famous  Raphael 
Urbin  has  tranfgrefied  thefe  rules  :  in  one  of  his  car- 
tons, reprefenting  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifties,  the 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
boats  are  reprefentfd  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  fufficient  to  fink  either 
of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight :  and  the  fowls  on 
the  fhore  are  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feem  very  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  poffibly,  in  that 
cafe,  diftinguifh  the  features  of  the  men  in_  the  diftant 
boats.  Or,  fuppofing  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  fhore.  The  other  inftance  Occurs  in  his 
hiftorical  pifture  of  our  Saviour's  transHguration  on 
the  mount ;  where  he  is  reprefented  with  thofe  who 
were  then  with  him,  almoft  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his 
difciples  at  the  foot  of  tht  mount,  with  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured  ; 
and-  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  than 
half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that  the  mount 
ap.ptais,only  of  the  fize  of  a  little  hay-rick,  with  a  few 
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fit  with  people  on  its  top,  and  a  greater  number  at  its  bottom 
on  the  ground ;  in  which  cafe,  a  fpeftator  at  a  little 
diftance  could  as  well  diftinguifh  the  features  of  thofe 
at  the  top  as  of  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a  mount,  that  would 
be  quite  impoffible. 

KEIL,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the  French  after 
a  defign  of  marflial  Vauban,  for  the  defence  of  Straf- 
burg.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  1703,. 
and  it  was  reftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Re- 
ftadt.    E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL  (Drjohn),  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and- 
ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  In  1 694  he  went 
to  Oxford ;  where,  being  admitted  of  Baliol  college, 
he  began  to  read  leftures  according  to  the  Newtonian 
fyftem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded  :  and  thi?,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
inftruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  univerfity.  The 
firft  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  fkill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philofophicat  knowledge,  was  his  Exami- 
nation of  Dr  Burnetts  theory  of  the  earth,  w^ith  Re- 
marks on  Mr  Whiflon^s  theory:  and  thefe  theories  being 
defended  by  their  refpeftive  inventors,  drew  from  Mr 
Keill  An  examination  of  the  reflections  on  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  together  with  A  defence  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr  Whifton^s  new  theory.  In  1701,  he  publiflied  his 
celebrated  treatlfe,  intitled,  IntroduSio  ad  veram  phy- 
Jicam,  which  only  contains  14  lectures;  but  in  the 
following  editions  he  added  two  more.  This  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifli,  under  the  title  of 
An  introdudion  to  natural  philofophy.  Afterwards,  be- 
ing made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  publifhed, 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaAIons,  a  paper,  of  the  laws  • 
of  attradlion  ;  and  being  ofi"erjded  at  a  paflage  in  the 
ASa  eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  warmly  vindicated  againft 
Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  firft  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions.  In 
1709  he  went  to  Ntw-England  as  trtafurer  of  the' 
Palatines.  About  the  year  171 1,  feveral  objefllona 
being  urged  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  in 
fupport  of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill 
pubiiflied  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftlons 
on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compo- 
fitlon.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute, 
queen  Anne  was  pleafed  to  a,..point  him  her  decyr 
pherer ;  and  he  continued  in  that  place  under  king. 
George  1.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  de- 
gree of  doftor  of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford  in  1713.  He  died  in  1721.  He 
pubUfhed,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  In- 
troduSio  ad  veram  qftronomiam,  which  was  tranflated  in- 
to Enghfli  by  Dr  Keill  himfelf ;  and  an  edition  of 
Commandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own. 

Keill  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  year  1673;  and  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
tures of  anatomy  with  great  applaufe  in  the  univerfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  . 
Jiad  the  degree  of  dodor  of  phyfic  conferred  upon  him^ 
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Keith. 


In  J  7C0  he  fettled  at  Northampton,  where  he  had 
confiderabk  practice  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  died  there  of 
a  cancer  in  the  mouth  in  1719.  Hepubh'fhed,  i.  An 
Englifh  trannation  of  Lemery's  chemiftry.  2.  An 
account  of  animal  fecreticn,  the  quantity  of  Blood  in 
the  luinnan  body,  and  naufcular  motion.  3.  A  treatife 
on  anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions. 

KEISERSBERG,  a  tovTi  of  Alface  in  France, 
and  in  the  bailiwic  of  Haguenau,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  fince  the  year  1548.  It  is  feated 
in  a  pleafant  country,  in  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat. 

48.  to. 

KEISERSLAUERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  the  eleftor  Palatine  ; 
feated  on  the  river  Louter,  in  E.  Long.  7.51.  N.  Lat. 

49.  22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cotmty  of  Baden,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and 
a  caftle.  It  belongs  to  the  bifliop  of  Conltance,  and 
is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  {O. 

KEISERWERT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weltphalia,  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Berg  ;  fubjedl  to  the  eledlor  Palatine.  The  forti- 
fications are  demolilhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  49.  N.  Lr  .  1.16. 

KEITH  (James),  neid-marfhal  in  the  Pruflian  fer- 
vice,  was  the.  younger  fon  of  WiUiam  Keith,  earl-mar- 
fhal  of  Scotland;  and  was  born  in  1696.  He  wasde- 
figned  by  his  friends  for  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
led  to  aims,  and  the  firft  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword 
was  rather  an  unhappy  one.  When  he  was  18  years 
eld  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland;  and  through 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party  : 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff- muir,  and  made 
his  efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mi- 
litary ftudies  ;  and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a  commiffion  in  the 
Irifh  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  ambaffador  to  Mufcovy  ;  and  being  by 
him  recemmendcd  to  the  czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  invefted  with  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
valour  and  conduA  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  and  had  no 
inconfidcrable  (hare  in  the  revolution  that  raifed  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  : 
he  alfo  ferved  in  feveral  embaffies ;  but  finding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  fplendid  kind  of  flavery, 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Pruluan  fervice. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  made  him  field-marftial  of  the 
PrufTian  armies,  and  governor  of  Berlin  ;  and  diftin- 
guiflied  him  fo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
difguife  with  him  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs,  he  made  him  his 
chief  counfellor  ;  in  his  diverfions,  his  chief  compa- 
nion. The  king  was  tnuch  pleafed  with  an  amufe- 
ment  which  the  marfhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  The  marfhal  ordered  feveral  thoufand 
fmall  ftatues  of  men  in  armour  to  be  call  by  a  founder; 
thefe  he  would  fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  range 
them  in  battalia,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
drawing  up  an  army  ;  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from 
the  wings  or  centre,  and  fhow  the  advantage  or  difad- 
vantage  refuUing  from  the  different  draughts  which 


he  made.    In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  marn)alK«"'!igt<^"» 
often  araufed  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  irapro-  I'^cUs. 
ved  their  military  knowledge.    This  brave  and  expe-       *  ' 
rienced  general,  after  many  important  fervices  in  the 
late  wars  of  that  illuftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  Hohkerchen  in  the  year  1758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  moft  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  loio  the  Scots  gained  a  complete 
viftory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus  ; 
King  Malcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  the  fignal  bravery 
of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danifh  general,  beitowed  on  him  feveral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eall  Lo- 
thian, from  which  his  pofterity  affumed  their  firname. 
The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
refchal  of  Scotlaml,  which  high  office  continued  in  hij 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  laff  earl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  and  forfeited  his  efiate  and  honours ; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marcfchal,  after  ferving 
their  country  in  a  diftinguifhed  capacity  above  700 
years. 

KELLINGTON,  or  Kil  KHx\MPTON,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to 
pailiamcnt.     W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  5c.  36. 

KELLS,  a  fair  and  potl  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath  and  province  of  Lelniter,  31  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  borough  likewife,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliamftnt;  patron  earl  of  Bedlive. 
This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Chol- 
mondeley-  Near  it  is  Headfort,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Lord  Bective.  This  town  is  pleafantHy  fituated 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kenanus,  and  afterwards  Kenlls.  In 
former  ages  it  was  one  of  the  mofl  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Engli(h  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a  callle 
was  erected  where  the  market  place  now  is  ;  and  op- 
pofite to  the  cattle  was  a  crofs  of  an  entire  ftone,  or- 
namented with  bas-relief  figures  and  many  curious  in- 
fciiptions  in  the  ancient  irifh  charaftcr.  Within  a 
fmall  ditlance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
meafures  99  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  in 
a  point ;  and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
naftery  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columb,  to  whom  the  lite  of  the  abbey  was  grant- 
ed by  Dermod  Mac  Carval,  or  Dermod  the  fon  of 
Kervail  king  of  Ireland.  An  epifcopal  fee  was  after- 
wards erected  here,  which  in  the  1  3th  century  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  A  priory  or  hofpital  was 
alfo  erefted  by  Walter  de  Lacle,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  for  crofs-bearers  or  crouched  friars 
following  the  order  of  St  Auguftin.  There  was  like- 
wife  a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  prief^.s  or  chaplains 
in  the  parifh-church  of  St  Columb  in  Kells  to  cele- 
brate mafs  daily;  one  in  the  Rood  chapel,  another  in  St 
Mary's  chapel,  and  a  third  in  the  cliaptl  of  St  Cathe- 
rine the  virgin. 

Kells  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village,  being  a  pod 
and  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  64  miles 
from  Dubhn.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  fituated  on  Kings 
river;  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguftines,  built 
and  richly  endowed  by  Geoffroy  Fitz- Roberts,  who 
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Kelly,    came  into  this  kingdom  with  Strongbow. 

■*"^~*~"  of  this  place  had  the  title  of  lord  fpirituaU  and  as  fuch 
fat  la  the  houfe  of  peers  before  the  Reformation  ;  the 
ruins  only  of  this  abbey  now  remain:  a  fynod  was 
held  in  it  anno  1 152,  when  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  bifhops  that  were 
convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  The  prefent  church  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
manner.    Fairs  held  13th  July. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfter,  89 
miles  from  Dublin,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church :  this  place  is  but  a  fmall  villaoe,  feai'd  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

KELLY  (Hugh),  an  author  of  confiderable  re- 
pute, was  born  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  lake  in  Ire- 
land in  1739.  His  father,  a  gtutleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  of  unfore- 
feen  misfortunes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Dubliu  that 
jie  might  endeavour  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
induftry.  A  tolerable  fchool  education  was  all  he 
could  afford  to  his  fon  ;  who  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  Haymaker,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
dentures, he  fet  out  for  London  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  bufinefs;  where  he  encountered  all  the 
difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
fubjeft  to  on  his  firlt  arrival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copying  and  tranfcribing  ;  an  occu- 
pation which  he  profecuted  with  fo  much  affiduity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a- week, 
an  income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foon  after,  about  1762,  commerced  author,  and  was 
intrufted  with  the  management  of  the  Lady's  Muftum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen's  Weekly  Pofl,  and  fome  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  origi- 
nal eflays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  means  of  fubfiilence  for 
himfeii",  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.  For  feveral  years  after  this  pe- 
riod, be  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  fubjetls, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiflance  of  his  pen  ;  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  objtfts  of  public  attention,  he  employed 
bimfelf  in  compoling  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
queftions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  thefe,  however,  was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pitt's  Adminlftration,  which  Lord 
Cheflerfield  makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  letters.  In  1767,  the  Babler  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  lirft  been 
inferted  in  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle  in  finple  papers; 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Louifa  Mildmay.  About  1767  he  was  tempted  by 
the  iuccefs  of  Churchill's  Rofciad  to  write  fome  flric- 
tures  on  the  performers  of  either  theatre,  in  two 
pamphlets,  intitled  The/pis,  both  which  gave  great  of- 
fence to  fome  of  the  prmcipal  perfons  at  each  houfe. 
The  talents  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Gariick,  who 
in  the  next  year  caufed  his  firfl  play  of  Falfe  Delicacy 
U>  be  aded  at  Drury-Lane.  It  was  received  with  great 
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The  prior  applaufe  ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  ftage  whh  profit  and  fuccefs,  until  the  laft  period 
of  his  life.  As  his  reputation  increafed,  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  fa- 
mily lef^  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
After  the  regular  fteps  had  been  taken,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  he  might  make 
a  diliinguifhed  figure  in  that  profefiion.  His  feden- 
tary  courfe  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured 
his  health,  and  fubjefted  him  to  much  affliction.  Early 
in  1777  an  abfcefs  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a 
few  days  illnefs  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  was  the 
author  of  fix  plays  befides  that  above-mentioned. 

KELP,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fort  of 
potafhes  made  ufe  of  in  many  of  the  glafs-works, 
particularly  for  the  green  glafs.  It  is  the  calcined 
aflies  cf  a  plant  called  by  the  fame  name  ;  and  in  fome 
places,  of  fea-thongs  or  laces,  a  fort  of  thick- leaved 
fucus  or  fea-wrack  *.  This  plant  is  thrown  on  the  * 
rocks  and  fiiores  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  is  raked  together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the 
fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  the  afhes  called 
kelp.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus  :  The  rocks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great 
quantities  of  fea-weed  ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
beach,  and  dried:  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three 
or  four  feet  wide  ;  round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of 
ftones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  conti- 
nually heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a 
perpetual  flame,  from  which  a  liquid  like  melctd  metal 
drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  ;  when  it  is  full,  as  it 
commonly  is  ere  the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous 
matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron 
rakes,  and  brought  to  an  uniform  confiflence  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion.  When  cool,  it  confolidates  into  a  heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubftance,  which  undergoes  in 
the  glafs-hoi'ies  a  fecond  vitrification,  and  affumes  a 
peifeA  tranfparency  ;  the  progrefs  by  which  thus  a 
parcel  of  fea-weed,  formerly  the  flimy  bed  of  feals  or 
dreary  fhelter  of  fhell-fifh,  is  converted  into  a  cryftal 
luftre  for  an  affembly-room,  or  a  fet  of  glalTes  for  hi& 
majefly's  table,  is  a  metamorphofis  that  might  be  a 
fubjeft  for  an  entertaining  tale. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Roxburghfhire  in  Scotland, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
I.  20.  N.  LaL  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  defcription.  It  is  built  much 
after  the  manner  of  a  Flemifh  town,  with  a  fquare  and 
town-houfe.  It  contains  about  2700  fouls,  has  a  very 
confiderable  market,  and  great  quantities  of  corn  are 
fold  here  weekly  by  fample.  The  abbey  of  Tyronen- 
fians  was  a  vail  pile,  and,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  of 
venerable  magnificence.  The  walls  are  ornamented 
with  falfe  round  arches,  interfering  each  other.  Such 
interfedlions  form  a  true  Gothic  arch  ;  and  may  as 
probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mode  as  the  arched 
fhades  of  avenues.  The  fleeple  of  the  church  is  a  vaft 
tower.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  David  T.  when 
earl  of  Cumberland.  He  firil  placed  it  at  Selkirk, 
then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  1 128-  Its  reve- 
nues were  in  money  above  20C0I.  Scots  a-year.  The 
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Kempis  afcbot  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mitre  and 
KeJ'ren  »  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdifltion,  and 

■  ^  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all  general  councils.  The 
environs  of  Kelfb  are  very  fine:  the  lands  confift 
of  gentle  rifings,  inclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  They  have  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
profpefts.  From  the  Chalkheugh  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxburgh- hill,  Sir  John 
Douglas's  neat  feat,  and  at  a  drftance  Fieurus ;  and 
from  Pinnicle-hill  is  fecn  a  vaft  extent  of  country, 
highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Thefe  borders 
ventured  on  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofe  on  the 
weft  and  eaft,  and  have  made  great  progrefs  in  every 
fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  trails ;  and  pota- 
toes appear  in  vaft  fields.  Much  wheat  is  raifed  in 
'the  neighbourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith 
of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.  The  fleeces  here  are 
very  fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  Yorkftiire,  to  Lin- 
lithgow, or  into  Aberdeenftiire,  for  the  ftocking  ma- 
nufadlure ;  and  fome  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
plains,  and  fold  into  England  to  be  drefled.  Here  is 
alfo  a  confiderable  manufadlure  of  white  leather,  chiefly 
to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  At  Kelfo  there  is 
a  fine  llone- bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tiveed  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Teviot. 

KEMPIS  (Thomas  a),  a  pious  and  learned  regular 
canon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Cologn,  in  1380  ;  and  took  his  name  from  that  vil- 
lage. He  performed  his  ftudies  at  Deventer,  in  the 
community  of  poor  fcholars  eftabliflied  by  Gerard 
Groot  ;  and  there  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  fcience*. 
In  1399,  he  entered  the  monaftcry  of  the  regular  ca- 
nons of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwol,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  there  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  refpedl  for 
his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  eanona,  and 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  1471,  aged  70.  The  beft  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fermons,  fpiritual  treatifes, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649, 
and  of  Antwerp  in  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  Imttatione  Chr'ijli,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  almott  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it  has 
almoft  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name  of 
Gerfon  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  fome  MSS.  has  been  fince 
afcribed  to  the  abbot  Gerfon  of  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedift.  This  has  occafioned  a  violent  difpute  be- 
tween the  canons  of  St  Auguftinc  and  the  Benedic- 
tines :  but  while  devout  Chriftians  find  fpiritual  com- 
fort in  the  work,  thf  name  of  the  writer  is  of  fmall 
importance. 

KEMPTEN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  and  alfo  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Proteftants  ;  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  lUer.  E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat. 
47- 47- 

Kempten,  a  territory  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  between  the  bifhopric  of  Augfburg  and  the 
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pontifical    barony  of  V^alburg. 

broad  ;  and  has  no  confiderable  place  but  the  towns  of 
Kempten  and  KaufFbeuren,  which  are  imperial. 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifti  bifliop  in  the 
1 7th  century,  was  bred  at  Winchefter  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  1669  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter.  In  1675,  Y^^^  the  Jubilee,  he 
travelled  to  Rome  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  reafon  to 
give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  xeturned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
he  was  before.  He  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demoliniing  of 
Tangier ;  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majefty,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.  In  1685  he  was 
confecrated  bifliop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  month 
following  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  at  his  death ; 
and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 
whole  days  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to 
fuggcft  pious  and  proper  thoughts  on  fo  ferious  an  oc- 
cafion.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufly  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  Popery  ;  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with 
five  other  bifliops  and  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
fubfcribing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  decla- 
ration of  indulgence.  Upon  the  Revolution,  however, 
he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived  of  his  bi- 
fliopric.  Her  Majefty  queen  Anne  beftowed  on  him 
a  yearly  penfion  of  zoo  I.  to  his  death  in  1710.  He 
publiflied  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  was  fo 
great,  that  when  he  was  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ha- 
ving received  a  fine  of  4000 1,  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
it  to  the  French  Proteftants. 

KENDAL,  a  town  of  Weftmorcland,  feated  in  a 
valley,  among  hills,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Can 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  caftle  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  large  handfome  place  ;  and  has  two  long  ftreets, 
which  crofs  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manuftiftory 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
and  particular  laws  were  enafted  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal cloaths  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alfo  for  the  manufaftory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  ftockings,  &c. 
Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  wich  aldermen  and 
burgefles  ;  and  king  James  I.  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  12  aldermen,  24  burgefles  or  common 
councilmen,  and  2  attornies.  There  are  7  companies 
here,  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  flieer- 
men,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
terers.  Here  is  an  elegant  town- hall  lately  repaired  ; 
and  they  enjoy  a  court  of  confcience  granted  by 
George  III.  for  debts  under  408.  It  has  a  large  beau- 
tiful church,  which  ftands  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
brook  called  Blindbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
town:  a  large  neat  and  handfome  building  180  feet 
long  and  99  broad,  with  5  ailes  each  parted  by 
a  row  of  8  pillars,  and  a  ftrong  fquare  fteeple.  Near 
is  Abbot's-hall,  the  refidence  of  the  abbot  when  this 
church  belonged  to  an  abbey  diflblved  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  1755,  a  new  chapel  was  ere£led  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  befides  which  there  are  12  chapels  of  eafc 
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Kennel,  belpnging  to  it.  The  diflenters  and  quakers  have 
■  meeting- houfes.  Here  is  a  free  grammar- fchool  well 
endowed  ;  and  alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  lo  boya  and 
i6  girls,  who  are  allcloathed  as  well  as  taught.  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  town,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  on 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  fine  profped,  ftand  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle,  wherein  was  born  Catherine  Parr  (the  fixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.)  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Mercy,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 
Here  are  kept  the  feflions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  ccunty  called  the  barony  of  Kendal ;  and  there  is  a 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions  and  woollen-yarn,  which  the  girls  bring  hither  in 
large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  November  8  ; 
and  between  them  a  great  beaft-market  every  fortnight. 
The  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  a 
ftony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmon  ;  and 
on  the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers  and  tanners. 

KENNEL,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for  a  puddle, 
a  water- courfe  in  the  ftreets,  a  houfe  for  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfelves. 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  Effay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  defcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds  ;  and  a  ken- 
nel he  thinks  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  keeping  thofe 
animals  in  proper  health  and  order.  "  It  is  true  (fays 
he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe 
who  keep  them  in  fuch  places  can  bell  inform  you  whe- 
ther their  hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes 
for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling  Is 
fo  cxquifite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that 
every  itench  is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is  not  only 
abfolutely  neceflaiy  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo 
to  the  preftrvation  of  his  health.  Dogs  are  naturally 
cleanly  ;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frefli  ttraw  are  neceffary  to  keep 
them  healthy.  They  are  fubjeft  to  the  mange  ;  a  dif- 
order  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much 
contribute.  The  kennel  fhould  be  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence  ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  coi  j  ts 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  lun- 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it  fiiould 
be  neat  without  and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
be  near  the  mafter's  houfe,  for  obvious  reafons.  It 
ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  firft,  as  any  addition 
to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  leatt." 
Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  hounds  : 
*'  When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  ftldom  fweet ; 
and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win- 
ter, fuffer  both  while  it  Is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet." 

.  When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the  kennel  In  a  mor- 
ning, he  fhould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer 
court  ;  and  In  bad  weather,  ffiould  open  the  door  of 
the  hunting  kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  defign- 
ed  to  hunt  next  day  are  kept),  leaft  want  of  reft  fhould 
incline  th^in  to  go  into  it.  The  lodging  room  fhould 
then  be  eleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it 
opened,  the  Utter  fhaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made 
fweet  and  clean  before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again.— 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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The  floor  of  each  lodging-room  fhould  be  bricked,  and  Kennel, 
floped  on  both  fides  to  run  to  the  centre,  with  a  gut-  ^c""^*^- 
ter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  when  they  are  wafhed  ' 
they  may  foon  be  dry.  If  water  fhould  remain  through 
any  fault  In  the  floor,  it  muft  be  carefully  mopped  up  ; 
for  damps  arc  always  very  prejudicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors  ;  two  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back  ;  the  laft  to  have  a  lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  fhutter,  which  is  con- 
ftantly  to  be  kept  clofed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  ex- 
cept in  fummer,  when  it  fhould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr  Bcckford's  kennel  is  a  houfe 
thatched  and  furzed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  leaft  a  load  of  ftraw.  Here  fhould  be  a  pit 
ready  to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flefh. 
The  gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu- 
lar board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advlfes  to  inclofe  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog-horfes  as  may  be  brought 
alive  ;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infeited.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftove 
is  made  ufe  of ;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop  properly  ufed  will  ren- 
der the  ftove  unneceifary.  *«  I  have  a  little  hay  rick 
(fays  he)  In  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  againft  it. 
The  fhade  of  it  ta  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let 
the  walls  of  it  be  well  wafhed ;  if  that  fhould  not  de- 
ftroy  them,  the  walls  muft  then  be  white- wafhed." 

Btfides  the  direftione  already  given  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ftrcam  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  poflible.  There  fliould  alfo  be 
moveable  ftages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  he  on. 
The  foil  ought  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

To  J{ENti£L,  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a  fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET  (Dr  White),  a  learned  Enghfh  writer 
and  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  1 8th  century,  bred 
at  St  Edmund-hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  dlftlnguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  vigotous  application  to  his  ftudles, 
and  by  his  tranflatlons  of  feveral  books  Into  Englifh, 
and  other  pieces  which  he  publifhed.  In  1695  o"** 
author  publifhed  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  fermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  1 703  at 
Aldgate  expofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
ed under  the  title  of  ^  compajfionate  inquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  the  civil  ivar.  In  1 706,  he  publifhed  his  Cafe 
of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  trads  on  the  fame 
fubjeft.  In  1 706,  he  publifhed  the  third  volume  of 
The  Complete  Hiftoty  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1709,  he  pub- 
lifhed A  VIndlcailon  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England  fiom  fome  late  reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly 
caft  upon  them  ;  and  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr  Sacheve- 
rel's  Sermon.  When  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sache- 
verel's  trial,  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  was.galned,  and 
very  ftrange  addreffes  were  made  upon  it,  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  addrefsfrom  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 
don, and  they  who  would  not  fubfcrlbe  It  were  to  be 
reprefented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  miniftry. 
Dv  Kennct  feU  under  this  imputation.  He  was  expofed 
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Kfnntt,  to  great  oclium  as  a  low  church  man,  on  account  of 
Kern  cott.  j^jg  conduft  and  writings.  When  he  was  dean  of  Pe- 
*  terborough,  a  very  uncommon  method  was  taken  to 
expofe  him  by  Dr  Walton,  retkor  of  the  church  of 
White-chapel  :  for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  tjhurch, 
which  was  intended  for  a  reprefentatlon  of  Chrid  and 
his  12  apoflles  eating  the  paffover  and  laft  fupper,  Ju- 
das the  traitor  was  drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
dreffed  in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
air  of  Dr  Kennet's  face.  It  was  generally  faid  that 
the  original  ftetch  was  for  a  bifhop  under  Dr  Walton'is 
difpleafure  ;  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an 
aftion  of  Scandalum  Magnatum^  leave  was  given  to 
drop  the  bifliop,  and  make  the  dean.  This  giving 
general  offence,  upon  the  complaint  of  others  (for  Dlr 
Kennet  never  faw  it,  or  feemed  to  regard  it),  the  bi- 
fhop  of  London  ordered  the  pifture  to  be  taken  down. 
In  1713,  he  prefented  the  fociety  for  propagating 
the  gofpel  with  a  great  number  of  books,  fuitable  to 
their  defign  ;  publifhed  his  B'lWiothecx  Americans  Pri- 
mordia,  and  founded  an  antiquarian  and  hillotical  li- 
brary at  Peterborough.  In  17  15,  he  publifhed  a  fer- 
mon,  intitled  The  IViuhcraft  of  the  prefent  Rebellion^  and 
afterward  feveral  other  pieces.  In  1717,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  difpute  with  Dr  William  Nicholfon,  birtiop 
of  Carlille,  relating  to  fome  alterations  jn  thr;  bifhop 
of  Bangor's  famous  fermon  ;  and  difliked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convocation  againft  that  bifliop.  Upon 
the  death  of  Dr  Cumberland  bifhop  of  Peterborough, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  confe- 
crated  in  17 18.  He  fat  in  it  more  than  ten  years, 
and  died  in  1728.  He  was  an  excellent  philologift,  a 
good  preacher,  whether  in  Englifll  or  Latin,  and  well 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  and  antiquities  of  our  nation. 

Kennet  (Balil),  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  ChriftI 
college,  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow.  In  1 706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  Englifh 
faflory  at  Leghorn  ;  where  he  met  with  great  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  Papifts,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
quifition.  He  died  in  the  year  1714.  He  publifhed 
JLives  of  the  Greek  Poets  ;  the  Roman  Antiquities  ; 
a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  ;  A  tranf- 
lation  into  Englifh  of  PufFendorf's  Treatifc  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations.  He  was  a  man  of  mod  ex- 
emplary integrity,  generofity,  piety,  and  modefly. 

•KENNICOTT  (Dr  Benjamin),  well  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at  Tot- 
nefs  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year  171 8.  With  the 
rank  and  cbaraAer  of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  unable  to  fatisfy 
that  thirft  for  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but 
difcover  in  their  fon.  Some  opportunities  of  early 
improvement  muft,  however,  have  been  afforded  him, 
or  (which  we  fometimes  fee)  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
mind  muft  have  fuperfeded  the  neccflity  of  them.  For 
in  the  year  1743,  he  wrote  A  Poem  on  the  Recovery 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Eliz.  Courtenay  from  her  late  dan- 
gerous lUnefs  ;  and  this  probably  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  afterwards  fent 
liira  to  Oxford  and  fupported  him  there.  In  judging 
of  this  performance,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
confidered  not  fo  much  its  intrinfrc  merit,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  it  was  produced.  For  though 
it  might  claim  jud  praife  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  ia- 


duftry  ftruggllng^  with  obfcurity  and  indigence,  S'S  a  KcnnJcott* 
poem  it  never  rifes  above  mediocrity,  and  generally  — 
finks  below  it.  But  in  whatever  light  thefe  verfes  were 
confidered,  the  publication  of  them  vvas  foon  followed 
by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 
advantages  of  an  "academical,  education.  In  the  year 
J  74.4  he  entered  at  Wadham  coiiege  ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 
of  ftudy  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent. 
His  two  diUertations,  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  fecond  editioa 
fo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  fin-. 
g.ular  honour  of  a  bachelor's  degree  conferred  on  him 
gratis  hy  the  Univerlity  a  year  before  the  ftatutable 
time.  The  differtatioris  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
thofe  benefatlors  whofe  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
to  the  Univcrfity,  or  whofe  kindnefs  ha<l  made  it  a 
fcene  not  only  of  manly  labour,  but  of  honourable 
friendfhip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupport,  he 
was  a  fuccefsful  candidate  for  a  fellowfliip  of  Exeter 
college,  and  loon  after  his  admifiion  into  that  fociety, 
he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
occalional  fennons.  In  the  year  1753  '^^ 
fmmdation  of  that  ftuptndous  monument  of  learned 
induftry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gaze 
with  admiration,  when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  in- 
gratitude, fliall  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  pubHfhing 
his  firlt  differtation,  On  the  State  of  the  Printed  He- 
brew  Text,  in  which  he  prop  jfed  to  overthrow  the  ' 
then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abfolute  integrity.  The 
firft  blow,  indeed,  had  been  flruck  long  before,  by 
Cappellus,  in  his  Critlca  Sacra,  publiihed  after  his 
death  by  his  fon,  in  1650 — a  blow  which  Buxtorf, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  dialeftical  flcill,  was  unable  to 
ward  off.  But  Capellas  having  no  opportunity  of 
confulting  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa- 
rallel paffages,  and  of  the  ancient  verfions,  could  ne- 
ver abfolutely  prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none, 
or  at  leall  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from  the 
printed  text :  and  with  refpeft  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch very  different  opinions  were  entertained.  Thofe 
w  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  courfe  condemned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew  :  and  thofe  who  believed  the  He- 
brew to  be  incorrec!^,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of 
fufficient  authority  to  correct  it.  Befides,  the  Samari- 
tan itfelf  appeared  to  a  very  great  advantage  ;  for  no 
Samaritan  MSS.' were  then  known,  and  the  Pentateuch, 
itfelf  was  condemned  for  thofe  errors  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  been  afcribed  to  the  incorreftnefs  of  the 
editions.  In  this  difl'ertation,  therefore,  Dr  Kennicott, 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fup- 
pofed to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read- 
ings :  and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  confider- 
able  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 
veifions.  He  announced  the  exigence  of  fix  Samari- 
tan MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in 
the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
was  already  printed,  many  paffages  in  the  Hebrew 
might  undoubtedly  be  correfted.  This  work,  aa  it 
was  rcafonable  to  expcft,  was  examined  with  great  fe- 

crity 
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^eptiicott,  verity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  fome  foreign  uni-  above  6oo 
■*  verfities  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being 

attacked  by  Captllus,  had  been  infilled  on  as  an  arti- 
cle of  faith — Jfta  Capelll  fentent'ia  cdeo  non  approbata 
fu  'it  f.det  fociis^  ut  pot  'ius  Helvetii  iheohgi,  et  fpeciattm  Ge- 
nevenfeSf  anno  1678,  peculiari  canone  caverint,  ne  qtiis  in 
dh'ione  fua  m'wijler  ecclejia  rec'iplatur,  n'lft  fateatur  pubUce, 
text  urn  Hebr<eum^  ut  hodie  ejl  in  exemplaribus  Maforetic'iSy 
quoad  confonnnles  et  vocales,  dhnnum  et  attthentkuin  ejfe^ 
(Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb.  torn.  ii.  27).  And  at  home 
this  doftrine  of  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  text 
was  oppofed  by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  Hutchinfoni- 
ans,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the 
revelation  were  at  flake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  Kennlcott's  life 
were  principally  fpent  In  fearching  -out  and  examining 
Hebrew  MSS.  though  he  found  lelfure  not  only  to 
preach,  bu^  to  publifh  fcveral  occalional  fermons.  A- 
bout  this  time  Dr  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king's 
preachers  at  Whitehall ;  and  in  the  year  1759  we  find 
him  vicar  of  Culhamin  Oxfordfhire.  In  January  1760 
he  publifhed  his  fecond  differtation  on  the  ttate  of  the 
Hebrew  Text ;  in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  the- Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dif- 
armed  the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of  one  of 
their  moft  fpecious  arguments.  They  had  obferved 
that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafc  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  near  the  time  of  Chrift,  its  general 
coincidence  with  the  prefent  Hebrew  Text  muft  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  laft  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.  Dr  Kenflicott  demonftra- 
ted  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  by  fhowing  that  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  had  been  frequently  corrupted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text ;  and  thus 
the  weapons  of  his  antagonifts  were  fuccefsfuUy  turned 
upon  themfelves.  He  appealed  alfo  to  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  themfelves  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Hebrew 
Text,  and  gave  a  compendious  hiftory  of  it  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  together  with  a  defciiption  of  103  Hebrew 
MSS.  which  he  had  di£covered  in  England,  and  an  ac- 
count of  many  others  preferved  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. A  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loud- 
ly called  for  by  the  moft  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
friends  of  biblical  criticifm  ;  and  in  this  fame  year 
(1760)  Dr  Kennicott  emitted  his  propofals  for  colla- 
ting all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the.  invention  of 
printing,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
collations  of  foreign  MSS.  of  note,  as  the  time  and 
money  he  fhould  receive  would  permit.  His  firft  fub- 
fcribers  were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbiihop  Seeker, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  prefs,  who  with  that 
liberaUty  which  has  generally  marked  their  charafter, 
gave  him  an  annual  fubfcription  of  40  1.  In  the  firft 
year  the  money  received  was  about  500  guineas,  in  the 
the  next  it  arofe  to  900,  at  which  fum  it  continued 
ftatlonary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted  to 
1000.  During  the  progrefs-of  the  work  the  induftry  of 
our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  tanonry  of  Chrift  Church. 
He  was  alfo  prefented,  though  we  know  not  exadly 
when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote,  in  Corn- 
wall, on  the  nomination  of  the  Chapter  Exeter, 
In  1776  the  firft  volume  was  publiihed,  and  In  (780 
the  whole  was  completed.    If  now  we  confider  that 
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MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whole 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr  Kennlcott's  life,  it  muft 
be  owned  that  facred  criticifm  Is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  fcholar  of  any  age.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  refigned  his  living  ,In  Cornwall,  from 
confcientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  ha- 
ving a  profpe<5t  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  liispa- 
rilh.  Although  many  good  and  confcientious  men  may 
juftly  think,  in  this  cafe,  that  his  profeflional  labours 
carried  on  elfewherc  might  properly  have  Intitled  him 
to  retain  this  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reafoning 
in  other  cafes  ;  yet  a  conduct  fo  fignally  difinterefted 
deferves  certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr 
Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illncfs, 
Sept.  18,  1783  ;  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  fifter  to 
the  late  Edward  Chamberlayne,  Efq;  of  the  treafury. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  In  printing 
Remarks  on  Select  Paffages  in  the  Old  Tejlament ;  which 
were  afterwards  publiflied,  the  volume  having  been 
completed  from  his  papers. 
KENO.    See  Kino. 

KENRICK  (VvTlUiam),  an  author  of  confiderable 
abUities,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and 
brought  up,  it  is  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 
This,  however,  he  feems  early  to  have  abandoned ;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultIv?tion  of  letters, 
by  which  he  fupported  hi mfelf  during  the  reft  of  a 
Hfe  which  might  be  faid  to  have  paflcd  in  a  ftate  of 
warfare,  as  he  was  feldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack 
or  to  defend  himfelf  from.  He  was  for  fome  time 
ftudent  at  Lcyden,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of 
J.  U.  D.  Not  long  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
figured  away  as  a  poet  In  Epiftles  Phllofophical  and 
Moral,  1759)  addreifed  to  Lorenzo;  an  avowed  de- 
fence of  infidelity,  written  whilft  under  confinement  for 
debt,  and  with  a  declaration  that  he  was  "  much  lefs 
ambitious  of  the  character  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philo- 
fopher."  From  this  period  he  became  a  writer  bv 
profeffion  ;  and  the  Proteus  fhapes  under  which  he 
appeared,  It  would  be  a  fruitless  attempt  to  trace. 
He  was  for  a  confiderable  time  a  writer  in  The  Month- 
ly Review  ;  but  quarrelling  with  his  principal,  began 
a  New  Review  of  his  own.  When  our  great  Lexico- 
grapher's edition  of  Shakefpeare  firft  appeared  in  i  765, 
It  was  followed  In  a  fortnight  by  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
A  Review  of  Dr  Johnfon's  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
fpeare, in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  that 
editor  is  expofed,  and  the  poet  defended  from  the 
perfecutlon  of  his  commentators,  1765."  This  pam- 
phlet was  followed  by  an  Examination  of  it,  and  that 
by  a  Defence  in  1766  ;  in  which  year  he  produced  his 
pleafant  comedy  of  FalftafPs  Wedding,  at  firft  intend- 
ed  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play 
of  Shakefpeare  retrieved  from  obfcurity,  and  is,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of  our  great  dra- 
matic bard.  With  the  celebrated  Englifh  Rofcius 
Dr  Kenrick  was  at  one  time  on  ter^ms  of  the  ftrifteft 
Intimacy  :  but  took  occafion  to  quarrel  with  him  in 
print,  in  a  mode  too  unmanly  to  be  mentioned.  In 
politics  alfo  he  made  himfelf  not  a  little  confpicuous ; 
particularly  In  the  difpute  between  his  friends  Wilkes 
and  Home.  He  was  the  original  editor  of  The 
Morning  Chronicle;  whence  being  oufted  for  negleft, 
he  fet  up  a  new  one  in  oppofitlon.  He  tranHated  in 
a  very  able  manner  thz  Emilius  and  the  Eloifa  of 
3  1^  2  RoulTeau  ; 
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Rouffeau ;  the  Elements  of  the  Hiftory  of  England 
by  Milol  (to  injure,  if  poffible,  a  tranflation  of  the 
,  fame  work  by  Mrs  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral 
dramatic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him 
alfo  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  coUeAion  (imper- 
fe<Sl  a.s  it  is)  of  The  Poetical  "Works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774,  2  vols  8vo.  Dr  Kcnrick  died  June  9. 
1777- 

KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the 
weftern  road  from  London,  near  2  miles  from  Hide- 
Park- Corner.  It  is  extremely  populous;  and  befides 
the  palace,  now  neglefted,  contains  many  genteel 
houfes,  and  feveral  boarding-fchools.  The  palace, 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchafed  by  King 
William  ;  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a  roy- 
al road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St  James's  and  Hide 
Parks,  with  lamp-pofts  erefted  at  equal  diftanccs  on 
each  fide.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 
filler  Queen  Ann  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  fiie  frequently 
fupped  during  the  fummer  in  the  green -houfe,  which 
js  a  very  beautiful  one  :  but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  defign  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kenfington  to  A£ton  ;  by  bringing  what  is 
called  the  Serpentine- River  into  them  ;  and  by  taking 
in  fome  acres  out  of  Hide- Park,  on  which  fhe  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  erefted,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
eafily  turned  round  for  (helter  from  the  wind,  fince 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever- 
greens, and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar- 
dens, and  the  country  fouth  and  weft.  They  were  ori- 
ginally defigned  by  Kent,  and  have  lately  been  very 
much  impioved  by  Brown;  and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat  fituation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafing  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu- 
larly to  thofe  whofe  profeffions  will  not  allow  of  fre- 
quent excurfions  to  more  diftant  places.  Thefe  gar- 
dens, which  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidence 
of  a  Britifh  monarch  ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  fome  of  the  piftures  good.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ann,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
^hurch  was  pulled  down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace-gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parifli  of  St  Marga- 
let's,  Weftminller. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated 
at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  The  capacious  spftuary  of 
the  Thames  waflics  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does 
the  fouth-eall ;  whence  fome  with  no  great  impropri- 
ety have  ftyled  it  a  penlnfula.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  (hire  in  South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its 
dimenfions  than  the  province  of  Holland  j  larger  in 
lize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  i  and  almoil 
exadly  equal  to  that  of  M.odena  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
ftyled  from  the  ancient  Brltifh  word  kant,  fignifying  a 
(ornery  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  an  head  land. 
Ix  is  certain^  that  the  Romans  bellowed  the  name  of 


Cantmm  on  the  province,  and  on  its  moft  confpicuous  Kent, 
promontory  the  north  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diilrld  » 
they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cant'ti;  which 
has  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and  the 
the  men  of  Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a  latter  colony  from  the  oppo- 
fite  continent,  ellabhflied  here,  like  the  Bilgs,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Ce- 
far's  coming,  this  Tpaclous  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervatlon  of  thefe  people,  that  CimpbelVt 
they  were  particularly  dlllinguifhed  by  their  civility  ^"''^""^ 
and  polltencfs  ;  a  charafter  which  their  defcendants  ^"'""'3^ 
have  preferved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma- 
ilers of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Ifland,  this  province 
received  the  molt  confpicuous  marks  of  their  attention, 
as  appears  from  the  llations  which  they  fo  prudently 
cllabllfhed,  while  their  government  flouriflied  in  its 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  took  of  the  ports  on  the 
fea  coalt  as  foon  as  it  came  to  be  In  danger,  and  the 
feveral  fortrelfes  which  they  eretled  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubjedls  againll  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  are  evidences  of  tlie  fame  kind.  Thefe 
forts,  fo  prudently  difpofed,  and  fo  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  diredtion  of  a  particular  great  officer,  called 
Littoris  Saxonlcl  Comes,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
fhore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britifh  monarchs  who  governed  here,  after  the  Ro- 
mans quitted  the  ifle.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dif- 
charged  this  trufl  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  northern  princes,  this  poll  was  again 
revived,  though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  cinque  Ports.  Indeed,  under  all  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpeclally  confi- 
dered  ;  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poll  of  ho- 
nour in  our  land-armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  confidcration  of  their  undertaking  the 
defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  couaty,  it  varies  accordr 
ing  to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marlhes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moid, 
and  unhealthy  ;  and  yet  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  foraetimes  reprefented  ;  for,  with  a  httle  care  and 
caution,  llrangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conftitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  without  much  inconveniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  ot 
the  country,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  morehapi- 
pily  or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  foirewhere  or  other,  to  be 
met  with  in  its  bounds ;  and  in  no  fhire  are  any  o£ 
thefe  foils  more  fertile  than  they  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
chefnut  ;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in  immenfe 
plenty,  and  thcfc  excellent  in  their  feveral  forts.  There" 
are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va- 
riety.of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and  cher* 
ries,  which  were  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king's  fruiterer,  io 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.    The  flat  country  is  re. 
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nowned  for  its  meadows ;  and  Rumney-marfh  haa^  them  that  Ingenuity  and  apphcation  for  which  they 
'  hardly  its  equal.    We  may  from  this  concife  defcrip-  had  been  always  diftinguifhed.    Thefe  diligent  and  ac- 
tion very  eafily  colled,  that  the  natural  produds  of  tlve  people  fettled  a  manufadory  of  flannel  or  baize  at 
Kent  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.     In  the  Sandwich.    By  them  the  filk-looms  were  fet  up  at 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  feveral  places,  a  rough  Canterbury,  where  they  ftill  fubftft  ;  and  they  alfo  In- 
hard  fervlceable  ttone  for  paving,  vrhich  turns  to  fome  troduced  the  makmg  of  thread  at  Maidftone,  where  it 
advantage  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  their  exquifite  fullers-  yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice  and  encourage- 
earth  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  In  ment  than  hitherto  it  has  met  with, 
abundance.    If  we  except  Iron-ore,  indeed,  they  have  Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
no  mines  ;*  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas-  with  the  Thames  ftands  the  town  of  Dartford,  wis 
ftones  thrown  on  the  coaft.    The  ifle  of  Shepey,  and  fet  up,  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  the  firft  mill 
all  the  adjacent  fliore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  juLtly  fa-  for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  Ger- 
mousforits  wheat.    Thanet  Is  in  nolefs  credit  for  its  man,  upon  whom,  long  after,  King  James  conferred 
barley,  or  rather  was  fo  ;  for  now  it  produces,  through  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  King  Charles  more 
the  painful  induftry  and  Ikilful  hufbandry  of  its  inha-  fenfibly  beftowed  upon  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a  patent 
bitants,  copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar-  and  a  penfion  of  200 1.  a- year,  as  a  reward  of  his  in 


ley.  Horfes,  black  cattle,  and  ftieep,  they  have  in  great 
numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fize  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  In  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
confiderable  account.  To  which  we  may  add,  weld, 
or  as  fome  call  it  dyers- weed,  which  Is  a  very  profit- 
able commodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which  Is, 
or  has  been,  cccafionally  cultivated.  The  rivers  and 
fea  coafts  abound  with  fifti  of  different  kinds.  The  ex- 
cellency of  its  oyfters  on  the  eaftern  ftjore  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  Roman  poets.  Thofe  of  Feverftiam  and 
Milton  are  not  only  In  great  efteem  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  but  are  Ukewife  fent  in  great  quantities 
to  Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  coun- 
ty, Is  the  vcafon  why  moft  of  our  writers  have  repre- 
fented  it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufadures  ;  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  ftrid  and  impartial  exa- 
mination, Is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Of  iron- works 
there  were  anciently  many  ;  and  there  are  ftill  fome, 
where  kettles,  bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like, 
are  made.  At  Dcptford  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  had 
life- time  a  very  famous  copperas  work 


vention,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufadure.  A- 
bout  the  year  1590,  Godfrey^  Box,  a  German,  ered- 
ed  upon  the  fame  river  the  firft  flitting-mill  which  was 
ever  ufed  for  making  iron-wire  ;  and  alfo  the  firft  bat- 
tery mill  for  making  copper- plates.  Other  new  in- 
ventions, requiring  the  alfiftance  of  water,  have  beea 
fet  up  on  other  ftreams  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines of  this  fort  ftill  fubfift  in  drfFereut  parts  of  this 
county.  But  thefe  things  are  now  fo  comtnon,  that 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  infift  upon 
them.  Amongft  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufadure, 
however,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  fhip-building  ;  more  efpecially 
at  the  royal  yards  ;  as  at  Woolwich,  which  was  fet- 
tled by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  fhips 
built  there.  At  prefcnt,  there  is  not  only  a  moll 
complete  eftab'ifhment  for  the  building  and  equipping 
men  of  war,  a  rope  walk,  foundery,  and  magazines  j 
but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious 
bufinefs  is  carried  on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
employed. 

KENTISH- TOWN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  three 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Planvpftead,  much  im- 


in  his  life- time  a  very  famous  copperas  work  ;  as, 

indeed,  there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the    ,     ^  ,   - 

greateft  Improvers  and  one  of  the  moft  public- fpirited    proved  of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belonging 
perfons  this  nation  ever  bred.  Introduced  feveral  other    to  the  citizens  of  London,  &c.    A  nev/  chapel  has 
inventions.    Copperas  was  alfo  formerly  made,  toge-   lately  been  ereded  here. 
nihfiph.thtv  with  brimftone,  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey  *.    But  the       KENTUCKY,  a  province  of  N.)rth  America,  be^ 
Tranfaa.    original  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufadure   longing  at  prefent  to  the  flate  of  Virginia,  but  pro- 
of this  county  was  broad  cloath  of  different  colours,    pofed  foon  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  inde- 
cftabliftied  chiefly  at  Cranbrcok  by  King  Edward  III.    nendent  ftate.    It  is  fituated  between        20'  airl  snO 
who  brought  over  Flemings  to  Improve  and  perfed 
(the  trade  being  introduced  long  before)  his  fubjeds 
in  that  important  art.    At  this  and  other  places  It 
flouriftied  fo  much,  that  even  at  the  clofe  of  Queen 
EUfabeth's  reign,  and  according  to  fomc  accounts 
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pendent  ftate.  It  is  fituated  between  36°  30'  and  39O 
30'  North  Latitude,  and  8°  and  15^^  Weft  Longitude  \ 
being  250  miles  in  length,  and  2od  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  north- weft  by  the  river  Ohio  ;  wel,  by 
Cumberland  river;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina;  eaft, 
by  Sandy- river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its 


itUlaDetn  s  reign,  anu  tn-cuiumj^       iumv  i^j.  .^^..v^j,- «        w..v.....         ^..^^1.  ,.v^,.. 

much  later,  the  beft  for  home  confumption,  and  the    fource  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North 


largefl.  quantities  for  exportation,  were  wrought  here  ; 
mapy  fulling  mills  being  ereded  upon  almoft  every  ri- 
ver, and  the  greatefl;  plenty  of  excellent  fullers- earth 
affording  them  Angular  afTiftance ;  inforauch  that  It 
is  ftill  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this  county, 
for  which  It  has  been  evei  famous,  were  moftly  the 
defcendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  Induftry  In  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
which  they  tranfmitted,  with  their  free  and  independ- 
ant  fpirit,  to  their  pofterity.  The  duke  of  Alva's  per- 
fecuiion  of  the  Proteftantsin  the  Low  Countries  drove 


Carolina.  Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two 
counties,  Lincoln  and  JefFerfon.  It  has  lince  been- 
fubdivlded  into  feven,  viz.  JefFerfon,  Fayette,  Bour^ 
bon.  Mercer,  Nelfon,  Maddifon,  Lincoln ;  and  Lex- 
ington is  the  chief  tow^n. 

The  river  Ohio  wafhes  the  north-weftern  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches,,, 
which  water  this  fertile  trad  of  country,  are  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentu6ky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  Thefe  again  branch  into  various  diredion?;,. 
Into  rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilis 


lecuiion  01  me  rroicuaiiia  lu  mc  Ajvjw  \^uum.in.o  viiu»v,  »un^  ..tu.^-..j  v/.  v....^.v...i.  *^...5...mviv.,i,  •vimizing  the 
asiiukitudeofV/alloons  over  hither,  who  brought  with  country  in  all  its  parts. —There  are  five  noted  fait. 
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K^ntucfey.  firings  or  liclcs  In  this  country,  viz.  the  higher  and  lower 
'  Blue  Springs  on  Licking  river,  from  fonne  of  which, 
it  isfaid,  ifTue  ftrcamsof  brinifh  water  ;  the  Big  Bone 
lick,  Drennon's  licks,  and  Bullet's  lick  at  Salrfturg. 
The  laft  of  thefe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fup- 
plied  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at  20 
Hiillings  the  buihel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is 
exported  to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  pro- 
curing water  from  thefe  licks  is  by  finking  wells  from 
30  to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  thefe  wells 
is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water 
from  the  fea. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  difco- 
vered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  lime-ftone,  which  In  general 
is  about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  In  the  valleys 
where  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A  trad  of  about  20 
miles  wide  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  hilly  bro- 
ken land,  interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The 
reft  of  the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  at  no  great  diftances.  This  coun- 
try in  general  is  well  timbered  ;  and  fuch  is  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  flowering  flirubs  and  plants  which 
grow  fpontaneoufly  in  it,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the 
wilderntfs  appears  in  bloflbm.  The  accounts  of  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  in  this  country  have  in  fome  in- 
flances  exceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  exag- 
gerated. That  fome, parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
the  high  grounds,  are  remarkably  good,  all  accounts 
agree.  Th^  lands  of  the  firft  rate  are  too  rich  for 
wheat,  and  will  produce  50  and  60,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  it  is  affirmed  100  bufliels  of  good  corn  an  acre. 
In  common  the  land  will  produce  30  bufhels  of  wheat 
or  rye  an  acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  common  in  thi;  climate,  yield 
abundantly.  The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  If 
the  climate  does  not  prove  too  moift,  few  foils  known 
will  yiehl  more  and  better  tobacco. — The  climate  Is 
healthy  and  delightful,  fome  few  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ponds  and  lovf  grounds  excepted.  The 
inhabitants  do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  Snow  feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The 
winter,  which  begins  about  Chrillmas,  is  never  longer 
than  three  months,  and  is  commonly  but  two,  and 
is  fo  mild  as  that  cattle  can  -fubfift  without  fodder. 

It  is  Impoffible  to  afcertain  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  owing  to 
the  numerous  acceflions  which  are  made  almoft  every 
month.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  only,  there 
were  on  the  militia  rolls  3570  men,  chiefly  emigrants 
from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000. 
From  the  accounts  of  their  aftoniftiing  iiicreafe  fincc, 
we  may  now  fafely  ellimate  them  at  i.,ooo,ooo.  It  is 
aflerted  that  at  leaft  20, ceo  migrated  here  in  the  year 
J787.  Thefe  people,  collefted  from  different  ftates,  of 
different  manners,  iiiftoms,  religions,  and  political 
fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to 
form  a  uniform  and  diliingiiii'hiug  charafter.  Among 
the  fettltrs  there  arc  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and 
many  genteel  families  from  fcveral  of  the  llates,  who 
give  dignity  and  refptdability  to  the  fettlement.  They 
are  in  general  more  orderly  perhaps  than  any  people 
who  have  fettled  a  n^.'w  country. 

As  CO  religion,  the  Bapd'ts  are  the  moft  numenius 
fed  in  Kentucky.    In  (789  they  had  16  churches 
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eflabhfiied,  befides  feveral  congregations  where  churches  Ksntu<*y. 
were  not  conftituted.    Thefe  were  fuppKed  with  up-  v 
wards  of  30  minKlers  or  teachers.    There  are  feveral 
large  congregations  of  Preibyterians,  and  fome  few  of 
other  denominations. 

The  legiflature  (?f  Virginia  have  made  provifion  for 
a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  withr  very 
confiderable  landed  funds.  Schools  are  eftabllHied  in 
the  feveral  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  hand- 
fomely  fupported.  They  have  a  printing  office,  and 
pubhih  a  weekly  gazette.  They  have  erefted  a  pa- 
per-mdl,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  milis,  faw  mills,  and  a 
great  number  of  valuable  grill  mills.  Their  fait  works 
are  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitants  at 
a  low  price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of 
fugar  from  the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly 
tradefmen,  ate  exceedingly  wanted  here. 

The  firlt  white  man  who  difcovered  this  province 
was  one  James  M'Bride,  in  the  year  1754.  From 
this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  about  the  year 
1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fome  others,  trading 
with  the  Indians,  fortunately  trowelled  over  the  fertile 
region  now  called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds, 
and  fometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country 
greatly  engaged  Mr  Finley's  attention,  and  he  com- 
municated his  difcovery  to  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  and 
a  few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  interefting  ob- 
jea,  agreed  In  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey 
in  order  to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march  o- 
ver  a  mountainous  wildernefs,  in  a  weftward  diredlon, 
they  at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders  ;  and  from  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder  defcrled  the 
beautiful  landfcape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamp- 
ed, and  fome  went  to  hunt  provifions,  which  were 
readily  procured,  there  being  plenty  of  game,  while 
Colonel  Boon  and  John  Finley  made  a  tour  through 
the  country,  which  they  found  far  exceeding  their  ex- 
pedations ;  and  returning  to  camp,  informed  their 
companions  of  their  difcoverles.  But  In  fplte  of  this 
promifing  beginning,  this  company  meeting  with  no- 
thing but  hardfliips  and  adverfity,  grew  exceedingly 
diOieartened,  and  was  plundered,  difperfed,  and  killed 
by  the  Indians,  except  Colonel  Boon,  who  continued 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wildernefs  until  the  year  1771, 
when  he -returned  home. 

Colonel  Henderfon  of  North  Carolina  being  in- 
formed  of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  he  and  fome 
other  gentlemen  held  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians at  Wataga  In  March  1775,  and  then  purchafed 
from  them  the  lands  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ken- 
tucky  river  for  goods  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  amount 
of  6000  1.  fpecie. 

Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  llate  of  Virginia  took 
the  alarm,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald - 
fon  had  contraded  for,  and  then  difputed  Colonel 
Henderfon's  right  of  purchafe,  as  a  private  gentleman 
of  another  ftaie  in  bclialf  of  himfelf.  However,  for 
his  eminent  fervlces  to  this  country,  and  for  having 
been  inftrumental  in  making  fo  valuable  an  acquifltion 
to  Virginia,  that  flate  was  pleafed  to  reward  him  with 
a  trad  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  acres  ;  and  the  ftate  of  North  Ca- 
r()lina  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Powei's  Valley. 
This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of 
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Indians  ;  whofe  title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in 
fuch  a  imnncr  as  to  render  it  doubtful  which  ought  to 
polTefs  it.  Hence  this  fertile  fpot  became  an  objedl 
of  contention,  a  theatre  of  war,  from  which  it  was 
properly  denominated  the  Bloody  Grounds.  Their 
contentions  not  being  likely  to  decide  the  right  to  any 
particular  tribe,  as  foon  as  Mr  Hendcrfon  and  his 
friends  propofed  to  purchafe,  the  Indians  agreed  to 
fell ;  and  notwithftanding  the  valuable  coiifideration 
they  received,  have  continued  ever  fince  troubkfome 
neighbours  to  the  new  fettlers. 

Tlie  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation  which 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  almoft  exceeds  belief. 
Eleven  years  ago  Kentucky  lay  in  foreft,  almoft  unin- 
habited but  by  wild  beaits.  Now,  notwithftanding 
the  united  oppofition  of  all  the  weftern  Indians,  ftie 
exhibits  an  trxtenfive  fetrlement,  divided  into  feven 
large  and  populous  counties,  in  which  are  a  number 
of  fltiurifliing  little  towns,  containing  more  inhabi- 
tants than  are  in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or  Rhode- Ifland 
itates ;  and  nearly  or  quite  as  many  as  in  New  Hamp- 
fhire. 

KEPLER  (John),  one  of  the  great«eft  aftronomers 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  country  of  Wirt- 
emberg,  in  1571.  In  the  year  1595,  he  wrote  an 
excellent  book,  which  was  printed  at  Tubingen  the 
year  following,  under  the  title  of  Prodro7nus  d'lffcrla- 
tionum  de  proport'tone  orh'ium  ccelejiium,  deque  catifis  ca- 
lorum  numtri,  magnhudinhy  motuumque  perlodlcorum  ge- 
nuiiiis  et  propriis,  ilfc.  Tycho  Brahe  having  fettled 
in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  all  forts 
of  conveniencies  for  the  perfedling  of  aftronomy.  was 
fo  paffionately  defnous  of  having  Kepler  with  him, 
and  wrote  fo  many  letters  to  him  on  that  fubjeft,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  the  univerfity  of  Gratz, 
and  remove  into  Bohemia  with  his  family  and  library 
in  the  year  i6co.  Kepler  in  his  journey  was  feized 
fo  violently  with  the  quartan  ague,  that  he  could  not 
do  Tycho  Brahe  all  the  fervices  of  which  he  was  be- 
fore capable.  He  was  even  a  little  dilTatisfied  with 
the  refervednefs  which  Tycho  Brahe  ftiowed  towards 
him  ;  for  the  latter  did  not  communicate  to  him  all 
he  knew;  and  as  he  died  in  1601,  he  did  not  give 
time  to  Kepler  to  be  very  ufeful  to  him,  or  to  receive 
any  confiderable  advantage  under  him.  From  that 
tinie  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  Mathematician  to  the 
emperor  all  his  life;  and  gained  moie  and  more  repu- 
tation by  his  works.  The  emperor  Rodolphus  or- 
dered him  to  finifti  the  tables  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which 
were  to  be  called  the  Rodolphine  Talks.  Kepler  ap- 
phed  himfelf  to  it  vigoroully  :  but  unhappy  are  thofe 
learned,  men  who  depend  upon  the  good- humour  of 
the  intendants  of  the  finances.  The  treafurers  were  fo 
ill-alFeQ;ed  toward  our  author,  that  he  could  not  publifh 
thefe'tables  till  1627.  He  died  at  Ratlfbon,  where  he 
was  foliciting  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  peciion 
in  1.630. 

The  principal  works  of  this  great  aftronomer  are,  i. 
Prodromus  dijfertationum  above  mentioned,  to  vv^hich  he 
has  alfo  given  the  title  of  Myjlerium  Cofmographicum ; 
which  he  efteemed  more  than  any  other  of  his  works, 
and  was  for  fome  time  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  faid 
be  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented 
what  was  contained  in  that  book  for  the  eleftorate  of 
-Saxony.    2.  lianmnia  mundt\  with  a  defence  of  that 


treatife,  3.  De  cometis,  libri  ires.  4.  Epitome  ajlro-  Keratophy. 
nomi<B  Copernicana,  5.  Jftronomta  nova.  6.  Chilias  . 
logarithmorum,  i^c.  7.  Nova  Jiereometrla  doUorum  vi-  "  ^ 
■trariorum,  iffc.  8.  Dioptn'ce.  9.  Ue  vera  natali  anno 
Chrifti.  10.  Ad  Vitelhonem  P aral'ipointna^  quibtts  A' 
Jlronomia  pars  optica  iraditur,  If^c.  11.  Somtnim  Luna' 
f-ifve  AJlronomia ;  in  which  hrf'began  to  draw  up  that 
fy^lem  of  comparative  aftronomy  which  was  afterwards 
purfued  by  KIrcher,  Huygens,  and  Gregory.  His 
death  happened  while  the  work  was  printing;  upon 
which  James  Bartfchius  his  fon-in-law  undertook  the 
care  of  the  impreffion,  but  was  alfo  interrupted  by^ 
death  :  and  Lewis  Kepler  his  fon,  who  was  then  a 
phyfician  at  Konigiberg  in  Prufiia,  was  fo  much  ftart- 
led  at  thefe  difafters,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  finifti 
it,  left  it  (hould  prove  fatal  to  him  :  he  completed 
the  tall<,  however,  v.'ithout  i-eceiving  any  perfonal  in- 
jury. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecles 
of  Gorgon lA. — The  keratophyta  are  called  the  fmli- 
ces  corallotdes,  or  fea  fhuibs ;  and  generally  known  a- 
mong  naturahfts  by  the  different  appellations  of  UtO' 
phyta,  Uthoxyhr,  and  keratophyta;  epithets  tending  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  compofition,  which  at  firft  view 
feems  to  confill  partly  of  a  woody  or  horny,  partly  of 
a  ftony  or  calcjareous  fiibftance,  varioufly  difpofed  with 
refpedl  to  each  other.  Their  general  form  approaches 
to  that  of  flurubs,  having  a  root-like  bafe,  by  which 
they  adhere  to  fome  folid  fupport  in  the  ocean  ;  and  a 
ftem  or  trunk,  and  branches  differently  difpofed  ;  fome 
rifing  up  in  one  or  more  different  twigs,  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  and  feparate  ramifications ;  while  others 
have  their  fmaller  branches  connefted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  form  a  curious  net-like  ftrufturc  s.  from  this 
diverfity  of  figure  they  borrow  the  names  oi  fea fansf 
fea-feathers.  Sec.  The  feeming  fibres  of  the  bafe  are, 
in  reality,  fmall  tubes,  of  which  the  vhole  fhrub  con- 
fiils  :  thefe  tubes  run  up  longitudinally  into  the  trunk,, 
and  are  alfo  circularly  difpofed  about  the  centre  of  the 
trunk  :  the  woody  part,  as  naturalifts  have  called  it,- 
thus  formed,  affords  when  burnt  a  ftrong  fmell  like 
burning  horn ;  whence  fome  have  called  it  tbe  horny  part. 
Upon  this  part  is  fuperinduced  a  kind  of  ftony  or  cal- 
careous coat,  which  covers  both  trunk  and  branches 
to  their  extremities.  In  this  coat  may  be  difcovered 
regular  orders  or  pores  of  cells;  and  viewed  by  the 
microfcope,  it  always  appears  to  be  an  organical  body 
confifting  of  a  regular  congeries,  like  the  cells  in 
which  animals  have  been  formed  or  exifted.  Some  of 
this  kind  of  bodies  have  loft  their  calcareous  covering 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  other  accidents.  In 
fome  fpeclmens  of  an  advanced  growth,  the  calcareous 
tubes  juft  mentioned  fend  out  little  cells  of  animals  of 
the  polype  kind,  with  proper  openings  to  them  all  : 
thefe  cells  are  difFufed  along  the  branches  in  fome  re- 
gular order,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  in 
the  corallines.  Fiom  the  cells  the  animals  have  been 
difcovered  extending  themfclves,  as  well  to  procure 
food,  as  materials  for  the  increafe  of  this  furprifing 
ilrufture  ;  and  therefore  there  is  ao  reaCon  to  doubt 
that  they  arc  animal  productions^ 

A  fmall  fprig  of  the  keratophyton  ft abelli forme-, 
or  warted  fea- fan,    is  reprefented    In    Plate  CCL; 
The  outfide  is  covered  with  a  cruil  full  of  little  lump3- 
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lumps  like  warts ;  which,  when  diflblved  In  vinegar, 
difcover  the  contrafted  bodies  of  polypes,  like  claws. 
C  and  Ci  are  two  views  of  one  of  the  warts  mag- 
nified; C2,  is  the  appearance  of  the  polype  when 
the  cretaceous  matter  is  diflblved  ;  C3,  reprefents  the 
pai tides  that  compofe  the  incruflation,  m.agnified. — 
D,  reprefents  a  fea-w»llow,  or  keratophyton  dicho- 
tomum.  On  both  edges  of  the  flat  branches  are 
regular  rows  of  Httle  rifing  cells  in  the  calcareous 
part,  with  fmall  holes  for  an  entrance  to  each.  See 
Corallines. 

KERCKRING  (Theodore),  a  famous  phyficlan 
of  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and  his 
works.  He  found  out  the  fecret  of  foftening  amber 
without  depriving  it  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  ufe 
of  It  in  covering  the  bodies  of  curious  infedts  in  order 
to  preferve  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  died  in  1693  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  had  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  his  life,  with 
the  title  of  reftdcnt  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany. 
His  principal  works  are,  i.  SpicUegium  anaiondciim, 
2.  Anthropogen'ia  tchnographta.  There  is  alfo  attri- 
buted to  him  an  anatomical  work,  printed  in  1 67 1  in 
folio. 

KJIRI  CETiB,'are  various  readings  In  the  Hebrew 
Bible:  kerit  fignifies  that  which  is  read;  and  cetih.,  that 
which  is  written.  For  where  any  fuch  various  readings 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and 
lhat  is  called  the  cetib  ;  r.nd  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin,  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  keri.  It 
is  generally  fald  by  the  Jewifh  writers,  that  thefe  cor- 
reftions  were  introduced  by  Ezra  ;  but  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  their  original  from  the  miftakes 
of  the  tranfcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  and  correilions  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe 
Kcri  cetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books  written  by 
Ezra  himfelf,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after 
his  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  him- 
felf ;  and  this  affords  a  prefumption,  that  the  others 
are  of  late  date.  Thefe  words  amount  to  about  icoo  ; 
and  Dr  Kennicott,  in  his  Differtatio  Generalise  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manufcripts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name  in  Perfia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat. 
30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  the  fouth  part  of  Perfia, 
on  the  Perfian  gulph.  The  ftieep  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  (hed  their  wool, 
and  become  as  naked  as  fuckling  pigs.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  province  confiils  in  thefe  fleeces. 

KERMES,  in  zoology,  the  name^of  an  infe6l  pro- 
duced in  the  excrcfcences  of  a  fpecies  ef  the  oak.  See 
Coccus. 

Kermes  Mineral,  fo  called  from  Its  colour,  which 
refembles  that  of  vegetable  keimes,  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  antimonial  preparations,  both  with  regard 
to  its  chemical  phenomena  and  to  its  medicinal  ufes. 

The  ufe  of  kermes-mineral  was  not  ettablifhed  in 
medicine  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Some 
chemifts,  indeed,  amongft  others  Glauber  and  Lemeri, 
had  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  feveral 
preparations  of  antimony  which  approach  more  or  lefs 
to  kermes  ;  but  thefe  preparations  being  little  known, 
were  confounded  with  many  others  which  are  entirely 
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negleded,  although  much  pralfed  by  their  authors.--  Kerm*f. 
The  fame  of  kermes  was  occafioned  by  friar  Simon,  ^— v— 
apothecary-  to  the  Chartreux  friars.  He  received 
this  preparation  from  a  furgeon  called  La  Li- 
gerie,  who  had  procured  it  from  a  German  apothe- 
cary who  had  been  a  fcholar  of  the  famous  Glauber. 
Friar  Simon,  from  the  commendations  given  to  this 
new  remedy  by  La  Ligerie,  adminiftered  it  to  a  Char- 
treux friar,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  violent  pe- 
rlpneumony,  by  which  the  friar  was  fuddenly,  and  ac 
it  had  been  miraculoufly,  cured.  From  that  time  the 
friar- apothecary  publlfhed  the  virtue  of  his  remedy. 
Several  other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by 
means  of  kermes.  The  public  believed  in  its  medici- 
nal qualities,  and  called  It  poivder  of  Chartreux ;  be- 
caufe  It  was  prepared  only  in  the  apothecary's  fliop 
belonging  to  thefe  monks.  The  reputation  of  kermes 
extended  itfelf  more  and  more;  till  at  length  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent  of  France,  procured  the  pub« 
lication  of  the  procefs  by  La  Ligerie. 

This  procefs  confifts  in  boiling,  during  two  hours, 
pulverlfed  crude  antimony  In  the  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  the  liquor  of  nitre  fixed  by  coals,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  pure  water :  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  and  filtrated,  while  boiling, 
through  brown  paper.  It  continues  clear  while  it  13 
boihng  hot ;  but  when  It  cools.  It  becomes  turbid,  ac- 
quires a  red  brick  colour,  and  again  becomes  clear  by 
the  depofitlon  of  a  red  fediment,  which  is  the  kermes. 
The  boiling  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and  each  time 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  anti- 
niony,  and  a  fourth  part  lefs  of  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  The  feveral  fediments  from  thefe  three  boil- 
ings are  to  be  added  together,  wafhed  with  clean  wa- 
ter till  the  water  acquires  no  tafte  ;  and  the  kermes  is 
then  to  be  dried.  La  Ligerie  dircfts,  that  aquavitae 
(hall  be  once  or  twice  poured  upon  it  and  burnt,  and 
the  kermes  dried  again. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  kermes, 
and  the  phenomena  of  its  preparation.  Crude  an- 
timony is  compofed  of  regulus  of  antimony  and  com- 
mon iulphur,  united  naturally  with  each  other,  as 
in  almoft  all  metallic  minerals.  The  fixed  alkali 
with  which  the  crude  antimony  is  boiled,  although 
it  is  diluted  with  much,  water,  afts  upon  the  ful- 
phur  of  the  antimony,  and  forms  with  it  liver  of  ful- 
phur  ;  and  as  this  compound  is  a  folvent  of  all  metal- 
lic matters,  it  dlfTolves  a  certain  quantity  of  the  re- 
gulus of  antimony.  In  this  operation  then  a  combi- 
nation is  formed  of  fixed  alkali,  of  fulphur,  and  of  re- 
gulus of  antimony.  Of  thefe  three  fubftances  the 
fixed  alkali  only  is  foluble  in  water,  and  Is  the  inter- 
mediate fubfl:ance  by  which  the  fulphur  and  regulus 
are  fufpended  in  the  water.  But  we  are  to  obfervc, 
that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation, 
and  by  boiling,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  regulus, 
and  efpeclally  of  fulphur,  than  can  be  fufpended  in 
cold  water  ;  hence  the  decoftion  of  kermes,  which  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  colourlefs  while  boiling  hot,  be- 
comes turbid  and  depofits  a  fediment  while  It  cools. 
This  compound,  therefore,  like  certain  falts,  may  be 
kept  diflblved  in  larger  quantity  by  hot  than  by  cold 
water,  and  much  of  it  is  therefore  depofited  by  cool- 
ing. 

Further,  while  the  kermes  is  precipitating,  the 
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llCerttie?.  "xvliole  antlmoniated  Hver  of  fiilplilir,  AvTiich  is  diffolved 
by  the  boiling  liquor,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
one  of  which,  that  k  the  ktrrmes,  being  overcharged 
with  the  regulus,  and  particularly  with  the  fulphur, 
•contains  but  a  little  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  with 
it  during  its  depofition.  The  other  part,  as  it  con- 
tains much  more  alkali,  remains  diffolved  even  in  the 
cold  liquor,  by  means  of  this  larger  quantity  of  al- 
kali. All  thefe  propofitions  are  to  be  explained  and 
demonftrated  by  the  following  obfervations. 

Firft,  when  the  decoftion  of  kermes  is  cold,  and 
has  formed  all  its  fediment,  if,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  again  entirely 
i-ediffolves  the  kermes  ;  the  fediment  difappears  ;  the 
liquor  becomes  clear,  afnd  by  cold  is  again  rendered 
turbid  and  depofites  fediment  as  before.  Thus  the 
kermes  may  be  made  to  precipitate  and  to  rediflfolve 
es  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Secondly,  by  digefting  kermes  in  aqua  regia,  which 
diflblves  its  alkali  and  regulus,  the  fulphur  is  feparated 
pure.  The  acids  of  aqua  regia  form  a  nitre  and  a 
febrifugal  fait  of  Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  ktr- 
ines ;  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes  be  melted 
V'ith  black  flux  after  having  deftroyed  its  fulphur  by 
toafting,  a  true  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  were  made  by  Mr  Geof- 
froy,  and  the  detail  of  which  is  found  in  memoirs 
given  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  1734  and  1735, 
x:pon  the  analyfis  of  kermes,  fliow  evidently  the  pre- 
fence  of  fulphur,  of  fixed  alkali,  and  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  Geoffrey's 
experiments  we  find,  that  72  grains  of  kermes  contain 
^bout  16  or  17  grains  of  legulus,  13  or  14  grains 
of  alkaline  fait,  and  40  or  41  grains  of  common  ful- 
phur. 

Thirdly,  by  repeating  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  up- 
cn  the  antimony,  more  and  more  kermes  will  be  form- 
ed each  time  by  cooling,  as  at  firft  ;  and  this  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  great  many  times.  Mr  Geof- 
frey fays,  that  he  repeated  it  78  times  without  any 
mher  addition  than  that  of  pure  water  to  fupply  that 
which  was  loft  by  evaporation  ;  and  that  each  time  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  kermes  was  formed  by  cool- 
ing. This  experiment  proves,  that  the  alkali  tranf- 
forms  the  antimony  into  kermes  by  overcharging  it- 
felf  with  regulus  and  fulphur,  and  at  each  precipita- 
tion the  kermes  does  not  retain  and  take  with  it  but 
a  very  fmall  quajility  of  alkali. 

Fourthly,  if  any  acid  be  poured  upon  the  liquor  in 
which  the  kermes  has  been  formed,  and  from  which 
it  has  been  entirely  feparated  by  cooling,  Mr  Beaume 
has  obfeivcd,  that  this  liquor  is  again  rendered  turbid, 
and  that  a  fecond  fediment  Is  formed  of  a  yellow  red- 
difh  colour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  golden  fulphur 
of  antimony ;  that  is,  regulus  of  antimony  and  ful- 
phur mixed  together,  but  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, and  with  very  different  ftrengths  of  union,  from 
thofe  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  crude  antimony. 

After  this  precipitation,  in  the  liquor  a  neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  is  formed  by  the  contained  alkali  and 
the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment  we  find, 
that  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  kermes  has  been 
depofited,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  antimoniated  li- 
ver of  fulphur  remains,  which  differs  from  kermes  by 
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containing  a  fnuch  larger  proportion  of  alkali ;  fo  that 
it  can  keep  diffolved  the  regulus  and  fulphur  with 
which  it  is  united,  even  when  the  liquor  is  cold. 

In  the  procefs  for  feveral  antimonial  preparations,  a 
kermes,  or  compounds  like  it,  are  formed.  This  al- 
ways happens  when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fu- 
fion  with  a  quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  fo  that  an  anti- 
moniated liver  of  fulphur  refults  from  it,  overcharged 
with  regulus  and  fulphur  ;  that  is,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubftances  than  it  can  keep  diffolved  in  cold 
water.  If  any  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, a  matter  analogous  to  kermes  is  always  depofited 
by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  inftance,  to  the  fcoria 
of  the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  in  an  operation  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Geoffroy  to  abridge  the  procefs  for  ma- 
king kermes  by  fufion. 

To  make  kermes  by  fufion,  Mr  Geoffroy  fufes  two 
parts  of  antimony  with  one  part  of  alkaline  fait ;  he 
powders  this  matter  while  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  du- 
ring two  hours  in  boiling  water;  he  then  filtrates  it', 
and  receives  the  liquor  into  more  boiling  water,  from 
which,  when  it  cools,  about  fix  gros  of  kermes  is  de- 
pofited, when  an  ounce  of  antimony  has  been  ufed. 
This  method  of  making  kermes  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  lefs  perfect ;  for,  as  the  author  con- 
feffes,  the  kermes  produced  is  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
that  made  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr  Lemeri  the  elder  mentions  alfo,  in  his  Treatife 
concerning  Antimony,  an  operation  from  which  his 
fon  pretends  that  kermes  may  be  obtained.  This  ope- 
ration confifts  in  digefting,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
powdered  crude  antimony  in  a  very  pure  liquor  of  fix- 
ed nitre.  This  liquor,  if  it  be  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  capable  of  diffolving  quickly  and  entirely  powder- 
ed crude  antimony  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  by 
cooling,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fubftance  very  ana- 
logous to  kermes  will  be  produced.  Neverthelefs,  none 
of  thefe  fiiort  methods  of  making  kermes  is  direfted  by 
diipenfatories,  or  by  the  beft  books  for  defcribing  the 
preparations  of  chemical  remedies. 

Kermes  is  ufed  in  medicine  only  ;  and  from  it  fin- 
gularly  excellent  effefts  may  be  produced,  when  admi- 
niftered  by  able  phyficians.  In  kermes  are  united  the 
exciting  and  evacuant  virtues  of  the  emetic  preparations 
of  antimony,  with  the  tonic,  dividing,  aperitive,  and 
refolving  properties  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  it  is  capable  of  anfwering  two  principal  indi- 
cations in  the  treatment  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
difeafes.  Properly  managed,  it  may  become  an  eme- 
tic, purgative,  a  diuretic,  a  fudorific,  or  an  expefto- 
rant,  as  is  required,  and  it  is  always  attenuating  and 
refolving.  When  feven  or  eight  grains  are  tak^n  at 
once,  it  chiefly  afts  upon  the  primas  vise,  generally  as 
an  emetic  and  as  a  purgative.  A  dofe  of  three  or  four 
grains  is  feldom  emetic,  and  more  frequently  purga- 
tive. When  taken  in  thefe  quantities  as  an  evacuant, 
a  little  of  it  paffes  alfo  into  the  viae  fecunds  &  tertias. 
When  it  is  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  paffes  al- 
moft  entirely  into  the  ladleal,  blood,  and  lymphatic 
veffels.  In  thefe  it  occafions  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcilla-  . 
tions  as  it  does  in  the  primas  vice  ;  fo  that  it  increafes 
all  fecretions  and  excretions,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
urine,  fweat,  and  expedloration,  according  to  the  dofe, 
to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  patient.  It  produces  very  good  effefiis  in  thofe 
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Kern,  dlfeafes  of  the  bread  which  proceed  from  fullnefs  and 
^^"y-  obftruaion. 

Kermes  may  be  adminiftered  in  lindlufes,  in  oily  or 
in  cordial  potions,  in  any  vehicle  ;  or  incorporated  in 
a  bolus,  with  other  fuliable  remedies.  One  precaution, 
hitherto  little  obferved,  is  very  neceffary ;  that  is,  not 
to  join  it  with  acid  matters,  if  it  is  intended  to  a£t  as 
kermes.  Anti-acid  and  abforbent  fubftances  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  acid  in  the 
primae  viae,  or  an  acefcent  difpofition  ;  for  as  thefe 
acids  faturate  the  alkali  by  which  the  kermes  is  ren- 
dered an  antimoniated  liver  of  fulphur,  and  by  which 
alone  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  they 
accordingly  render  the  kermes  entirely  fimilar  to  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  the  properties  of  which 
are  very  different  from  thofe  of  kermes. 

KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irifli 
militia,  fignifying  a  foot-foWier, — Camden  tells  us,  the 
armies  of  Ireland  confiftcd  of  cavalry,  called  ga/loj/af- 
fes;  and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  kernes. — The 
kernes  bore  fwords  and  darts  ;  to  the  laft  were  fitted 
cords,  by  which  they  could  recover  them  after  they 
had  been  launched  out. 

Kernes,  in  our  laws,  fignify  Idle  perfons  or  vaga- 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  anciently  called  Corrigia,  or  **  the  rocky  coun- 
try," from  Cerrig  or  Carrie,  "  a  rock."  It  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Shannon  which  divides  it  from  Clare  on 
thp  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  eaft,  by  an- 
other part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  weft.  The  bell  town  in  ic  is  Dingle,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  formerly  called  Defmond,  and 
coniifts  of  very  different  kinds  of  foIL  The  fouth  parts 
are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, which,  though  remarkably  wild,  produce  a 
great  number  of  natural  curiofities.  It  contains 
636,905  Irifti  plantation  acres,  84  parifhes,  8  baro- 
nies, 3  boroughs,  returns  8  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Fitzmaurice.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long,  45  broad,  and  lies  within  N.  Lat. 
51,  30.  and  52,  24.;  the  Longitude  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  river  being  10°  35'  weft,  or  42'  20"  dif- 
ference of  time  with  London.  It  is  the  fourth  county 
as  to  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the  fecond  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  in  refpeft  to  inhabitants  and  culture  doth 
not  equal  many  fmaller  counties.  In  it  there  are  two 
epifcopal  fees,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  biftiop- 
ric  of  Limerick  fince  the  year  1660,  viz.  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  fee  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called 
the  diocefe  of  Kerry,  and  its  bifhops  were  named  bi- 
fliops  of  Kerry.  Few  mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie 
with  thofe  in  this  county  for  height;  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year  their  fides  are  obfcured  by  ft-)g8, 
and  it  muft  be  a  very  ferene  day  when  their  tops  ap- 
pear. Iron  ore  is  to  be  had  in  great  plenty  in  moft 
of  the  fouthern  baronies.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Blackwater,  Feal,  Gale  and  Brick,  Caftiin,  Mang, 
Lea,  Flefk,  Laune,  Carrin,  Fartin,  Inry,  and  Rough- 
ly, and  the  principal  lake  is  Killarney.  There  are 
fome  good  medicinal  waters  difcovered  in  this  county  ; 
particularly  Killarney  water,  Iveragh,  Spa,  Fellofwell, 
©ingle,  Caftlemain,  and  Tralee-Spas,  as  alfo  a  faline 
Spring  3t  Mdherybeg.    Some  rare  sad  ufeful  plants 
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grow  In  Kerry,  of  which  Dr  Smith  gives  a  particular 
account  in  his  hiftory  of  that  county. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonftiire. 

KESITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ge- 
nefis  and  in  Job,  and  is  tranflated  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgat  "  flieep  or  lambs But  the  Rabbins  and  mo- 
dern Interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kefitah 
fignifies  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eu- 
gublnus  are  of  opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  mina,  and 
not  lambs  ;  in  Greek  hecatonmnon,  ix.a.Tov/nvav,  inftead  of 
ixaTow  a^vaiv.  Now  a  mlna  was  worth  60  Hebrew  ftieS- 
kels,  and  confeqiaently  61.  i6s.  lo^d.  Sterling.  M. 
de  Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  wa» 
a  Perfian  coin,  ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
( Kefitah  or  Kefetb  in  Hebrew  fignifying  "  a  bow") 
and  on  the  other  with  a  lamb  ;  that  this  was  a  gold 
coin  known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  a  dark,  and 
was  in  value  about  iz  livres  and  10 d.  French  money. 
Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning  the  value  of 
the  kefitah,  fay  it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  impreffion 
whereof  was  a  flieep,  for  which  reafon  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  tranflate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  purfe  of  gold  or  filver.  In 
the  eaft  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  The  word 
hijla  in  Chaldee  fignifies  "  a  meafure,  a  veffel."  And 
Euftathius  fays,  that  kifta  is  a  Perfian  meafure.  Jo- 
nathan and  the  Targum  of  Jerufalem  tranflate  kefitah 
"  a  pearl."  (Gen.  xxxill.  19. ;  Job,  xlil.  11).  Or  9 1. 
Englifti,  fuppofing,  as  Dr  Prideaux  does,  that  a  ftie- 
kel  is  worth  3  s.  A  daric  is  a  piece  of  gold,  worth, 
as  Dr  Prideaux  fays,  25  8.  Englifh. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Guelderland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  handfome  caflle.  It  is  the  chief 
tovim  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Venlo,  it  be- 
ing about  five  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long. 
6.  1 3.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

Kessel  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1626,  and  became  exceedingly  fa- 
mous for  painting  thofe  particular  objefts  which  he 
delighted  to  reprefenc  ;  and  not  only  excelled  in  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  was  likewife  eminent  for  painting 
portraits.  In  this  manner  he  refembled  Velvet  Brue- 
ghel, and  very  near  equalled  him  in  his  birds,  plants,  and 
flowers.  The  prodigious  high  prices  for  which  he  fold 
his  works,  occafioned  the  rich  alone  to  be  the  purcha- 
fers  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  the  performance* 
of  Van  Keffel  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  purchafed  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  poflibly  procure,  till  at  laft 
he  prevailed  on  that  artift  to  vifit  his  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 
in  her  fervice  as  long  as  flie  lived.  He  painted  por- 
traits admirably,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  tone 
of  colour  that  very  much  refembled  Vandyck  ;  nor  are 
his  works  in  that  ttyle  confidercd  in  Spain  as  inferior 
to  that  great  matter.    He  died  in  1708,  aged  82. 

KESSELDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below.  Drefden,  re- 
markable for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  1 5th  of  December  1745. 

KESTREL,  the  Enghfh  name  of  a  hawk,  called 
alfo  the  flannel  and  the  iwindhovery  and  by  authors 
the  t'fimunculut  and  chencrU.    It  builds  with  us  ht. 
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hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  partridges  and  other  birds. 
Sec  Falco. 

•  KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a  lake  in  a  fruitful  plain,  almoft  encompafl'ed 
with  mountains,  called  the  Ter-zuent  Fells.  It  was  for- 
merly a  town  of  good  note,  but  now  is  much  decayed. 
However,  it  isftill  noted  for  its  mines  and  miners,  who 
have  a  convenient  fmelting  houfe  on  the  fide  of  the  ri- 
ver Derwent,  the  ftream  of  which  is  fo  managed  as 
to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and  forge,  as 
alfo  to  faw  boards.  There  is  a  work-houfe  here  for 
employing  the  poor  of  this  parifli  and  that  of  Crofslh- 
wait.    W.Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lai.  54.  30. 

KETCH,  a  veflel  equipped  with  two  mails,  viz. 
the  main-maft  and  mizen-maft,  and  ufually  from  lOO 
to  250  tons  burden. — Ketches  are  principally  ufed  as 
yachts  or  as  bomb-veffels  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  ambaffadors, 
or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one  part  to  another; 
Jmd  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortreffes.  The  bomb- ketches  are  therefore 
furniflied  with  all  the  apparatus  neceifarv  for  a  vigo- 
rous bombardment;  they  are  built  remarkably  ftrong, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  riders  than 
any  other  veflVl  of  war  ;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  fuftain  the  violent  fhock 
produced  by  the  difcharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  otherwife  in  a  very  (hort  time  (hatter  them  to 
pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  under 
ground. 

KETTLE-DrumSf  are  formed  of  two  large  bafins  of 
copper  or  brafs,  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat-flcin,  which  is  kept  fall  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  feveral  holes  faftened  to  the  bo- 
dy of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  fcrews  to  fcrew 
up  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpofe.  The  two 
bafins  are  kept  fall  together  by  two  ftraps  of  leather 
which  go  through  two  rings,  and  are  faftened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kettle-drums  faddle.  They  have  each  a  banner  of  filk 
or  damaflf,  richly  embroidered  with  the  fovereign's 
arms  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are  fringed 
with  fdver  or  gold  ;  and,  to  preferve  them  in  bad  wea- 
ther, they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather.  The  druui- 
fticks  are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  two  knobs  on  the  ends, 
which  btat  the  drum-head  and  caufe  the  found.  The 
kettle-drum  with  trumpets  is  the  moft  martial  found  of 
any.    Each  regiment  of  horfe  has  a  pair. 

Kettle- Drummer  J  a  man  on  horfeback  appointed 
to  beat  the  kettle-drums,  from  which  he  takes  his 
name.  He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  fqua- 
dron,  and  hispoft  is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is 
drawn  up. 

KETTLEWELL  (John),  a  learned  divine,  born 
in  1653,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  bred  in  Edmund- Hall  Ox- 
ford, and  eledled  fellow  of  Lincoln -college.  In  1675, 
he  went  into  orders;  but  after  the  revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  on  account  of  his  refufal  to  take 
the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  died 
of  a  confumption  in  1695.  Hepubliflied  feveral  works, 
whick'wcre  coUeded  and  reprinted  together  in  1718,  in 
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2  vols  folio.  He  was  a  man  of  great  candqur,  meek-  K«vds 
nefs,  piety,  and  charity. 

KEVELS,  in  (hip- building,  a  frame  compofed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  in  a  fort 
of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  (hip's  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fer- 
ving  to  belay  the  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  main-fail  and  fore- fail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry  in  England,  oppofite  to 
Old  Brentford,  10  miles  weft  from  London.  Here  is 
a  chapel  of  eafe  erefted  at  the  expence  of  feveral  of  the 
nobihty  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  late 
Qu^een  Anne.  Here  the  late  Mr  MoHneux  fecretary 
to  the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  fine  feat 
on  the  Green,  which  became  the  relidcnce  of  the  late 
prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,who  greatly  ir&proved  both 
the  houfe  and  gardens;  now  occupied  by  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  form* 
ed  ajunftion  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens.  The 
gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  fitua- 
tion  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low  and  com- 
mands no  profpefts.  Originally  the  ground  was  one 
continued  dead  flat  ;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren, 
and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many 
difadvantai^es  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any  thing 
even  tolerable  in  gardening  ;  but  princely  munilicence, 
guided  by  a  diredor  equally  (]<illed  in  cultivating  the 
earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all  difficulties. 
What  was  once  a  defert  is  now  an  Eden,  In  1758, 
an  aft  palTcd  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Thames 
to  Kew- Green  ;  and  a  bridge  was  built  of  eleven 
arches  ;  the  two  piers  and  their  dependant  arches 
on  each  fide  next  the  (hore,  built  of  brick  and  ftone ; 
the  intermediate  arches  entirely  wood ;  the  centre 
arch  50  feet  wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30. 
But  this  bridge  is  to  be  taken  down  as  foon  as 
a  very  elegant  one,  now  eredling  dole  by  it  (1791),  is 
completed. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders 
upon  Ruffia.  The  lake  Ladoga  croffes  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Ruffia  and 
Sweden  in  i']2ij  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  beft  part  to  the  Rulfians.  The  country  in  gene- 
ral is  full  of  lakes  and  marihes,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
badly  cultivated.  The  lake  above  mentioned  is  i  20 
miles  in  length,  and  full  of  fi(h. 

Ke  XHOLM,  or  Carelgorodf  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  ftrong  caftle.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fians, after  which  the  Swedes  had  pofleffion  of  it  for  a 
whole  century  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Ruffians  in 
17  10.  Near  it  is  a  confiderable  falmon-fifhery.  It  is 
feated  on  two  iflands  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  lake 
Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  25.  N.  Lat.  61.  12.  Near 
it  is  another  town  called  New-  Kexholm. 

KEY,  an  inftrument  for  the  opening  of  locks. 
See  Lock. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  clavlbus  vete- 
mm,  printed  at  Upfal :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  cla- 
vis,  from  the  Greek  >'A!'«;  claudo,  "  I  (hut ;"  or  from  the 
adverb  clam  "  privately ;"  and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of 
keys  is  yet  unknown  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
3  L  2  Samosj 
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Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil :  but 
this  m lift  be  a  miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  mention  even  feems 
made  of  them  in  the  igth.  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  firft  only  ferved 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  ancient- 
ly fecured  their  doors:  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he 
maintains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own  ;  they 
confided  of  three  lingle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of 
an  E  ;  of  which  form  there  are  flill:  fome  to  be  feen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  /^aiav^y^-a,  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  male-fcrew  ;  which  had  its  correfponding 
female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door.  Key  is  hence 
become  a  general  name  for  fcveral  things  ferving  to 
fhut  up  or  clofe  others.    See  the  article  Lock. 

Key,  or  Key-Jlone^  of  an  Arch  or  Vaults  is  the  lafl 
Hone  placed  a-top  thereof ;  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  reft.  The  key  is  different  in  the  diffe- 
rent orders  ;  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain 
ftone  only  projeAing ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and 
waved  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confoles ;  in  the 
Corinthian  and  Compofite  it  is  a  confole  enriched  witb 
fculpture,  foliages,  &c. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  ecclcfiaftical  jurifdiftion  ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
folving.  The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  fliut  Paradife  as  he 
pleafes  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expreffion  of 
Jefus  Chrift  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
^kingdom  of  heaven."  Tn  St  Gregory  we  read,  that  it 
was  the  cuftom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a 
golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  inclofed  a  little 
of  the  filings  of  St  Peter's  chains  kept  with  a  world  of 
devotion  aX  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonder- 
ful virtues. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  explanation  of  a  ci- 
pher.   See  Cipher. 

Ks-rs  of  an  Organ,  Har^ichord,  ^"c.  thofe  little  pieces 
in  the  fore-part  of  thofe  inftruraents,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  llring^.  Thefe  are 
in  number  28  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
fome  for  the  main-body,  fome  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fome  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  &c.  ;  in  fome  there  are 
but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  reft  are  only  for  orna- 
ment. There  are  20  flks  in  the  large  keys,  which  make 
half-notes.    See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key,  in  mufic,  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  fonata,  con- 
certo,  &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  ufually 
begins  but  always  ends. 

Key,  or  ^uay,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  ftone, 
by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  feveral 
ftorehoufes  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and^  dif- 
charging  merchant-fhips.  It  is  accordingly  furniftied 
with  pofts  and  rings,  whereby  they  are  fecured  ;  to- 
gether with  cranes,  capfterns,  and  other  engines,  to 
lift  the  goods  into  or  out  of  the  veffels  which  lie 
along- fide. 

The  verb  cajare,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scall- 
ger,  fignifies  to  iee^  in  or  rejira'm  ;  and  hence  came 
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our  term  liey  or  qmyt  the  ground  where  they  arc  made  Keynfliatno, 
being  bound  in  with  planks  and  pofts.  Kcyfer. 

Keys  are  alfo  certain  faivkcH  rocks  lying  near 
the  fui'face  of  the  water,  particularly  in  tb.e  Weft- 
Indies.  ^ 
KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somerfetftiire,  1 1,6  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Briftok  They  call  it  prover- 
bially fmoahy  Keynfham,  and  with  equal  reafon  the^ 
miglit  call  it  foggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  ftone, 
bridge  of  15  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucefteriliire,, 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  h 
malting.  It  has  a  charity-fchooli  a  weekly  market, 
and  three  fairs. 

KEYSER's  Pills,  a  celebrated  mercurial  medicine^, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchafed  by  thc- 
French  governnaent,  and  has  fince  been  publiftied  by^ 
M.  Richard-. 

The  firft,  and  what,  according  to  Mr  ICeyfer,  is  the 
moft  effential  operation,  confifts  in  feparating  the  mer- 
cury very  exaftly  from,  all  heterogeneous  matter,  by, 
reducing  it  to  an  asthiops.  This  is  effected  by  means, 
of  an  hydraulic  machine,  a  plan  of  which  Mr  Keyfcp 
intended  to  have  given  to  government  before  his  death  j. 
but  although,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifti  his  refo- 
lution,  his  family  ftill  offer  to  do  it  when  defired^.  Ac- 
cording to  the  defcription  given  by  M.  Richard,  this 
machine  confifts  of  a  number  of  buckets,  in  which  mer- 
cury is  triturated  with  water,  till  the  water  acquires  a 
black  colour.  This  water,  upon  ftanding,  depofits  a 
fediment,  which,  being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  tha 
aethiops  required. 

The  fecond  procefs  confifts  in  revivifying  the  mer- 
cury by  diftillation,  in  freeing  it  from  all  oily  matters 
by  means  of  quick-lime,  in  detaching  this  quick-lima 
by  repeated  waftiings,  and  afterwards  in  drying  it  by* 
means  of  a  fand  heat. 

The  third  operation  confifts  in  the  reduftion  of  the 
mercury  purified  by  this  procefs  to  a  red  calx,  by 
means  of  heat.  In  condufting  this  operation,  Mr 
Keyfer  advifes,  that  the  mercury  be  put  into  glafs 
matraffes,  a  fmall  quantity  only  in  each.  For  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  he  diretls  thofe  who  would' 
pradife  the  operation  to  confult  Lemery  and  other 
chemifts. 

The  fourth  operation  is,  the  diffolution  of  the  caU 
cined  mercury,  obtained  by  the  former  procefs,  in  dl- 
ftilled  vinegar,  by  means  of  triture.  A  pound  of  thi*- 
mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  by 
rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  mortar,  which 
ihould  be  kept  folely  for  that  purpofe.  Care  muft  alfa 
be  taken  that  the  vinegar  be  not  diftilled  in  a  metallic, 
but  in  a  glafs  veffel. 

The  filth  procefs  confifts  in  the  intimate  mixture  of 
this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with  manna. 
Each  pound  of  the  vinegar  containing  about  two  ounces 
of  mercury,  will  require  two  pounds  of  manna.  They 
muft  be  rubbed  together  upon  marble  ftones  till  the/ 
acquire  a  uniform  confiftence,  which  will  be  liquid  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  through  a  hair-cloth,  for  fe- 
parating the  impurities  of  the  manna.  After  being 
managed  in  this  manner,  it  muft  be  fpread  upon  a 
marble  flab,  and  left  to  dry  there,  without  the  affift- 
aace  of  fire,  till  it  acquires  fuch  a  confiftcnce  as  not  to 
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Keyrcr,  run  off'  upon  the  table  being-  turned  to  {ts  fide.  It 
^  Kcyfler.  ^-^^^      placed  before  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame 

^     »•    ■   t{me  moved  from  one  part  of  the  ilone  to  another,  by 

means  of  a  knife,  furnifhed  with  a  brge  pliant  blade. 

By  this  means,  it  is  perfectly  prepared  for  forming 

the  pills. 

The  fixth  and  laft  proccfs  confirts  In  the  formation 
of  the  mafs  thus  prepared  into  pills.  Thefe  Mr  Key- 
£ci  made  to  weigh  cither  three  grains  or  a  grain  and 
a  half ;  the  firft  for  robuft,  the  laft  for  dtlicate  conftl- 
tutions. 

To  this  account  given  for  the  preparation  of  thefe 
pills,  Mr  Keyfer  has  added  fome  refledions,  by  way 
ef  fivpplement.  He  obferves,  that,  by  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  mercury  from  diflillatioa,  a  great  quantity 
of  heterogeneous  matter  is  feparatcd  from  it.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  frees  it  completely  from  all  fo- 
reign matter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  being 
calcined  and  difTolved  In  vegetable  acid,  is  a  much 
more  powerful  medicine  than  mercury  calcined  with- 
eut  purification,  he  concludes,  that  repeated  purifix:a- 
tlons  would  render  it  ft  ill  more  aftive. 

Another  remark  which  he  gives,  refpefts  the  dUTo- 
lution  of  the  mercurius  ealcinatus  in  the  diflilled  vine- 
gar. He  obferves,  that  the  mercury  thus  difTolved 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  running  mercury,  and  to 
form  a  very  Angular  produft.  He  formerly  mention- 
ed, that  a  pound  of  this  mercurius  ealcinatus  was  to 
be  difFolved  In  eight  pints  of  vinegar.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded two  pounds  of  running,  mercury,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  a  fubflance  will  arife  to  the.  furface  In 
the  form  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by  the  affifl- 
ance  of  a  wooden  fpoon,  more  will  continue  to  rife  as 
long  as  the  agitation  Is  continued.  The  cream  being 
dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,  In  the  propor- 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of  nianna,  forms 
a  very  ufeful  purgative,  and  Is  faid  to  be  an  effeftual 
remedy  againft  recent  venereal  complaints,  particularly 
againft  chancres. 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyfer's  pllls^ 
with  obferving,  that  he  confiders  it  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, the  moft  effectual  remedy  for  the  venereal  dif- 
eafe  hitherto  difcovered.  But  before  entering  upon 
the  detail,  he  remarkp,  that  It  is  his  opinion  the  pro- 
cefs  may  be  much  abridged,  without  dimlnlfhing  the 
efficacy  of  the  medlcirte.  He  judged  It  proper,  how- 
ever, to  deliver  to  the  public  the  method  of  preparing 
the  pills  In  Mr  Keyfer's  own  words  ;  and  he  has  not 
afterwards  pointed  out  the  improvements  he  pro- 
pofes. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a  learned  German  an- 
tiquarian, was  born  at  Thourneau  in  1689.  After- 
ftudying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chrlftlan  Charles,, 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau  ;  with  whom  he 
travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  great  reputation  among 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by  Illuflrating  feveral 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  fome  fragments 
of  Celtic  Idols  lately  difcovered  In  the  cathedral  of  Pa- 
ris. Having  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  charge  with 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  77 16  the  education  of 
two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bernftorff  firft  minifter  of  ftate 
to  his  Britannic  majefty  as  eleftor  of  Brunfwick  Lu- 
nenburg.   However,  obtaining  leave  ia  171&  to  vi- 
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fit  England,  he  was  eleded  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So-  Kfam 
ciity  for  a  learned  efTay  De  Dea  Nehelennia  numme  yi-  -gj^^^^^^^^^, 
tenim  IValachorum  topico  :  he  gave  alfo  an  explanation      -  ^- — 1> 
of  the  ancient  monument  on  Salifbury  plain  called 
Stone- heng;,  with  A  DifTertation  on  the  Confecrated 
Midetoe  of  the  Druids.    Which  detached  efTays,  with- 
others  of  the  fame  kind,  he  publlflied  on  his  return  to- 
Hanover,  under  the  title  of  Antiqultatcs  feUSa  Septen- 
trionaks  et  Celtlcts,  &c.  He  afterwards  made  the  grand 
tour  with  the  young  barons,  and  to  this  tour  we  owe 
the  publication  of  his  travels  ;  which  were  tranflated 
Into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  In  1756,  In  4  vols  4to, 
Mr  ICeyfler  cm  his  return  fpent  tlu;  remainder  of  hisj' 
life  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  com- 
mitted their  fine  hbrary  and  mufeum  to  his  care,  with  = 
a  handfome  Income.    He  died  in  1743- 

KIAM,  a  great  river  of  China,  which  takes  Its  rife 
near  the  wcftern  frontier,  crofles  the  whole  kingdom 
eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Nanking,, 
a;,  little  below  that  city. 

KIANG-si,  a  province  of  China,. bounded  on  the- 
north  by  that  of  Kiang  nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Fo-klen  and  Tche- kiang.    The  country  is  extremely 
fertile  ;  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  It  can  fcarcely  fup» 
ply  the  wants  of  Its  inhabitants  :  on  this  account  they 
are  very  economical ;  which  expofes  them  to  the  far-  - 
cafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces; however,  they  are  people  of  great  folidity  and-^ 
acutenefs,  and  have  the  talent  of  rifing  rapidly  to  the  • 
dignities  of  the  ftate.    The  mountains  are  covered 
with  fimples ;  and  contain  In  their  bowels  mines  of= 
gold,  iilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  :  the  rice  it  produces, 
is  very  delicate,  and  feveral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
every  year  for  the  court.    The  porcelain  made  here  is 
the  fineft  and  moft  valuable  of  the  empire.    This  pro- 
vince contains  13  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  78  of 
the  fecond  and  third. 

KuNG-Nan,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
moft  fertile,  commercial,  and  confequently  one  of  the. 
richeft,  in  the  empire.    It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou  quang  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the- 
gulph  of  Nanking  ;  the  reft  borders  on  the  province^ 
of  Chan-tong.    The  emperors  long  kept  their  court- 
in  this  province  ;  but  rcafons  of  ftate  having  obliged 
them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  made  choice  of- 
Pe-king  for  the  place  of  thtir  refidence.    This  pro- 
vince is  of  vaft  extent ;  It  contains  fourteen  cities  of- 
the  firft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third, - 
Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  there  is  fcarcely 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade. 
Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts ;  becaufe 
the  whole  country  is  interfered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and- 
canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  greats 
river  Yang-tfe- kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle, 
of  the  province.    Silk-ftuffs,  lacquer- ware,  ink,  paper, 
and  In  general  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking,, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  cities,  of  the  province,  are- 
much  mor«  efteemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than^ 
thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  pjrovinces.  la- 
the village  of  Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  depen- 
dent  on  it,  there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200,000. 
weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  manufafturing> 
of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part  o£ 
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the  women. — In  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coafl.  there  are 
found  many  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  dillributed 
all  over  the  empire.  In  fhort  this  province  is  fo  abun- 
,  dant  and  opulent,  that  it  brings  every  year  into  the 
emperor's  treafury  about  3  2,000,000  taels  (or  ounces 
of  lilver),  exclufive  of  the  duties  upon  every  thing 
exported  or  imported.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  fciences  with 
great  facility  :  hence  many  of  them  become  eminent 
in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of  importance  by  their 
abilities  alone.  This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  diftinft  governor.  The  governor 
of  the  eallern  part  refides  at  Sou  tcheou  fou,  that  of 
the  wellern  at  Ngan-kJng-fou.  Each  of  thefs  gover- 
nors has  under  his  jurifdidllon  feven  fou  or  cities  of  the 
fir  it  clafj. 

KfBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerlawd,  with  a  caftle  ;  fcated  on  the  river  Theoff, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  50  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

KID,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.    See  Goat. 

KIDDER  (Dr  Richard),  a  learned  EngliOi  biftop, 
-was  born  in  Suflex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  1689, 
he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Peterborough  ;  and  in  1691, 
was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary.    He  pubUlTied,  i.  The  young  man's  duty.  z. 

deraonftration  of  the  Mefliah,  3  vols  8vo.  3-  A 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  2  vols  8vo  ; 
and  feveral  other  pious  and  valuable  irafts.  fie  was 
killed  with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  ftack 
of  chimneys,  at  his  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great 
■ftorra  in  1703.  The  bifhop,  in  the  diflertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
having  refledled  upon  Monfieur  Le  Clerc,  fome  letters 
pafled  between  them  in  Latin,  which  are  publilhed  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Blbliotheque  Cho'ifie. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  orKEDDERMiNSTER,atown 
©f  Worcefterlhire,  feated  under  a  hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  Severn,  128  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a  large  town  of  ii8o  houfes,  with  about  6000  in- 
liabitants,  who  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  weaving  in 
various  branches.  In  1735  a  carpet  manufaftory  was 
eftabliflied  with  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  employ  in  t772  above 
250  looms;  and  there  are  upwards  of  700  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  filk  and  worfted.  Above  1 600  hands 
are  employed  as  fpinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  upwards  of  1400  arc 
employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufed  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  carpeting  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  not 
lefs  than  2000  are  employed  in  the  filk  and  worfted 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  filk  raanu- 
faiVure  was  eftablilhed  in  1755.  The  town  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  extenfive  manufafture  of 
<|uilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  quilting. 
Here  is  a  Prefbytcrian  meeting  houfe  ;  and  they  have 
a  handfome  church,  two  good  free-fchools,  a  charity, 
fchool,  and  two  alms-houfes,  &c.  iThe  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailiff,  J  2  capital  burgeffes,  25  common 
<;ounciImcn,  &c.  who  have  a  town-hall.  It  former- 
ly  fent  menibers  to  parliament.  By  the]  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  communication  by  the  jundion  of 
the  Severn  canal  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Rib- 
i)Ie,  Oufej  Trent,  Darwent,  SeverH,  Humber,  Thames, 
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Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weflmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcef-  ""  '  v  " 
ter,  &c.  This  parifh  extends  to  Bewdley-bridge,  has 
a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.  W.  Lonff.  2.  ic 
N.  Lat.  52. 28.  ^  ^ 

_  KIDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
vidtuals,  or  other  mcrchandife,  up  and  down  to  fell ; 
every  perfon  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  fays  the  flat.  5.  Eliz.  cap.  i  2.  And 
they  are  called  htddiers^  13  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  or  KiDEL,  (Kidellus)t  a  dam  or  wear  in  a 
river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  fifh. 

The  word  is  ancient ;  for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  Omnes  kidelli  deponantur  per  Th&mejiam  ^  Med- 
iveyam,  isf  per  totam  Jngliam^  nift  per  cqfteram  maris. 
And  by  king  John's  charter,  power  was  gi anted  to 
the  city  of  London,  de  kidellis  amovendis  perThameJiam 
iff  Mediveyam.  A  furvey  was  ordered  to  be  mads  of 
the  wears,  mills,  flanks,  and  kidells,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  England,  i  Hen.  IV.  Fifherraen  of  late 
corruptly  call  thefe  dams  kettles ;  and  they  are  much 
ufed  in  Wales  and  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxford fhire,  four 
mdes  from  Woodflock,  and  12  from  Oxford.  It  13 
fituated  on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  parifh  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington,  in  the 
latter  of  which  Hands  the  church.  This  parifh  was 
given  by  King  Offa  in  780  to  Worcefter  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace  ;  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor  houfe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward 
the  Confeffor's  chapel  at  Illip,  wherein  he  received 
baptifm.  In  Hill- wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman 
encampment  in  extraordinary  piefcrvation,  but  httle 
noticed. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abduaion  or  flealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  fending  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jewifh  law  :  He  that  flealeth  a  man 
and  felleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  fhall 
furely  be  put  to  death*.  So  Hkewife  in  the  civil  law,  t^^»^-xxi, 
the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  ftealing  men  and 
children,  which  was  called  plagium,  and  the  offenders 
plagiarii,  was  punifhed  with  death.  This  is  unque- 
flionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  king  of 
his  fubjedls,  banifhes  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may 
in  its  confequences  be  produftive  of  the  moft  cruel  and 
difagreeable  hardihips ;  and  therefore  the  common  law 
of  England  has  punifhed  it  with  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  pillory.  And  alfo  the  ftatute  1 1  and  12  W.  III. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againft  pirates,  has* 
a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fuch 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away  ; 
by  enaaing,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant-veffel 
fliall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
fhore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  defi- 
rous  to  return,  he  fhall  fuffer  three  months  imprifon- 
ment. 

KIDNEYS,  in  anatomy.    Sec  there,  no  lor. 
KiDNEY-Bean.    See  Phaseolus. 
KIEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Hoi- 
ftein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  refi- 
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Ktggelaria  dcncc  of  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp.  It  has  a  caftle, 
and  a  univerfity  founded  in  1665  ;  and  there  is  a  very- 
celebrated  fair  held  here.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea  calkd  KilUrnvick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ScKwentin,  in  E.  Long.  10.  17. 
N.  Lat.  54.  26. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  or- 
der, Columnifera,  The  male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous ;  there  are  five  trilobous  glan. 
dules  ;  the  antherae  are  perforated  at  top  :  the  female 
calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male  ;  there  are  five  ftyles ; 
the  capfule  unilocular,  quinquevalved,  and  polyfper- 
mniis.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Africana.  It 


hath  an  upright  woody  Rem,  and  purphHi  branches, 
growing  15  or  18  feet  high;  oblong,  fawed,  alternate 
leaves  ;  and  dioecious,  greenifh-white  flowers,  in  clu- 
fters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  fucceeded  by 
globular  rough  fruit,  the  fize  of  cherries,  containing 
the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  here.  As  this  is  a  na- 
tive of  warm  climates,  it  muil  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
ftove  in  this  country.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  lay- 
ers, or  cuttings,  though  moft  readily  by  feeds. 

KIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
fhirc,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-caft  of  Sklpton  in  Craven. 
It  ftands  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  hills  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  ftone  troughs  from 
a  never- failing  fpring  on  the  weft  fide  of  it.  The  pa- 
rifh  is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ;  yet  at  the  weft  end  of  it 
near  Camel-Crofs  is  a  rifing  ground,  from  which  the 
fprings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  run  to  the  eaft  fea,  and 
thofe  on  the  weft  to  the  weft  fea.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  this  town  has  a  communication  with  the  ri- 
vers Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Se- 
vern, Huniber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation, 
including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miks,  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weft- 
tnoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Ox- 
ford, Worcefter,  &c. 

KILARNEY.  See  Killarney. 
KILBEGGAN,  a  poft,  fair,  and  borough  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  44.  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament;  patronage  in  the  Lambert  fa- 
mily. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brofna,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge.  There  was  here  a  monaftery  found- 
ed in  1 200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Ciftertian  abbey  of  Mele- 
fbnt.    The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA  (St),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
iflands  of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a- 
bout  58.  30.  N  Lat.;  and  is  about  three  Englifh  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  not  lefs  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Kilda, 
like  much  the  greateft  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
lands, is  much  better  calculated  for  pafture  than  til- 
lage.— Reftrained  by  idlenefs,  a  fault  or  vice  much 
more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  difcouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  ifland  ftudy 
to  rear  up  ftieep,  and  to  kiU  wild-fowlj  much  more 
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than  to  t^g^gt  deeply  in  the  more  toilfome  bufincfs 
of  huftandry. — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in 
this  ifland  lies  round  the  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  fljarp.  This,  tho* 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  Angular  induftry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
bandmen  :  thefe  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den. All  the  inftruraents  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem,  are  a  fpade, 
a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  fpade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
fully, removing  every  fmall  ftone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound: 
down  every  ftiff  clod  into  duft.  It  is  certain  that  a 
fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  in 
this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  hufbandman 
than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 
a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  v/eftern  ifles.  The 
people  of  St  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
The  heat  of  the  fun,  reflefted  from  the  hills  and  rocks - 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fouth-eaft,  muft  in  the 
fummer  time  be  quite  intenfe  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very 
faft  and  ripen  early. 

The  harveft  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September;  and  fliould  it  fall  out 
otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed 
by  the  equinoAial  ftorms.  All  the  iflanders  on  the 
weftern  coaft  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempefts :  thefe,  together  with  the  exceffive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  throughout 
feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly 
the  moft  difadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumftances 
of  their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  grain  known 
at  St  Kilda ;  nor  does  it  feera  calculated  for  any  other. 
Fifty  bolls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris ;  and  all  the 
weftern  iflands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed  but 
fmall  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  in  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their 
principal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a  very  inconfiderablc  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
inclofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a.  mile  from  the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole 
body  of  this  little  people  (the  number  amounting  in,^ 
1764  to  no  more  than  88)  live  together  Hke  the  inha-*^ 
bitants  of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
prefent  ;  and  the  ifland,  if  under  proper  regulations,, 
might  eafily  fupport  300  fouls.  Martin,  who  vifited: 
it  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  found  180  per- 
fons  there  ;  but  about  the  year  17  30,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  felzed  with, 
the  fmall-pox  and  died.  Unluckily  his  clothes  were 
carried  away  by  one  of -his  relations  next  year;  and  thus, 
was  the  infeftion  communicated,  which  made  fuch  ha- 
vock,  that  only  four  grown  perfons  were  left  alive.  Their 
houfes  arc  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one 
another  J  with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle,  which 
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they  call  the  Jlreet.  Thefe  habitations  are  made  and 
contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of 
them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  much  Hke  the 
houfes  of  fome  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one 
of  thefe  the  St  Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner 
of  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fufpicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  lefTon  by  their  own  reafon, 
improved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  pecuharly  fubje(St  to  violent  fqualls 
and  furious  hurricanes  :  were  their  haufes  raifed  higher 
than  at  prefcnt,  they  believe  the  firft  winter- ftorm 
-would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears.  For  this 
reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether 
^unnecefTary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  ^re  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  ftones,  huddled  up  together 
in  hade,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the 
beds,  which  are  overlaid  with  llags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  perfons,  Jn  the  fide  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar- 
.xow  and  low  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  AH  their  dwell- 
ing-houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti- 
tion-walls. In  the  divifion  next  the  door,  which  is 
•much  the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  fiialled  during 
the  whole  winter-feafon  ;  the  other  ferves  for  kitchen, 
.hall,  and  bed  room. 

It  will  be  readily  expefted,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  in  St  Kilda  muil  be  a  very  flovenly  ge- 
neration, and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
poflible  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
-of  vaft.  ufe,  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af- 
ter having  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
.they  fpread  the  aflies  with  the  niceft  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe 
afhes,  fo  exaftly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  fcat- 
-ter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  dull  into  which  peats 
^re  apt  to  crumble  away :  this  done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  compoll  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne- 
ver extinguifhed  till  they  have  a  fuflTicient  flock  of  new 
afhes  on  hand.  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  punftuality,  till  they  are  jull  ready  to 
fow  their  barley  ;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  hou- 
fes are  funk  down,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
iloors  rifcn  about  four  or  five  feet. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heaps  of 
this  compoll  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kll- 
dians  had  Ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
"Hvithin  the  linings  of  their  walls ;  and  it  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe  walls  to  an 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  wefliern 
iflands.  The  manure  produced,  in  this  way  muft,  un- 
doubtedly be  good  4  though  probably  rather  fliarp  than 
of  long  duration,  as  it  is  fcattered  in  fniall  quantities 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
thofe  who  pradlice  this  art  are  abundantly  lavifti  in  its 
f  raifes.  They  call  it  a  commodity  inejlimably  precious  ; 
and  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  genuine  St  Kil- 
dian  would  fcruple  to  barter  it  away  for  all  the  dia- 
jnonds  in  Brafil  and  Golconda. 

It  is  certain  that  clegnllnefs  muft  contribute  greatly 


to  health,  and  of  courfe  longevity  ;  but  Jn  fpJte  of  that 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which ' 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  ifland  are 
not  more  fhort-Hved  than  other  men.  Their  total  want 
of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a  ten- 
dency to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  their  moderate  exercifes,  will,  together  with  fome 
other  circumftances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  equal 
enough  4)etween  them  and  thofe  who  are  abfolute 
ftrangers  to  flovenlinefs. 

-Befides  the  dwelling-houfes  already  defcrlbed,  there 
^re  a  prodigious  number  of  httle  cells  difperfed  over 
all  the  ifland  ;  which  confift  entirely  of  ftones,  without 
any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe  cells  are  fiorn 
i  2  to  1  8  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven 
in  height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
^qual  to  the  height.  Evei7  ftone  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  hig^eft  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  fingle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  from 
falHng  down  between  the  interftices  above,  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf,  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  fward  while  new.  The  inhabitants 
fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild-fowl,  within  thefe 
fmall  repofitories :  every  St  Klldian  has  his  fliare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof» 
fefTes,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  fteward.  From  the 
conftrudtion  of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  muft  have 
coft  before  they  could  have  been  finiftied,  it  feems 
plain,  that  thofe  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent 
iflands,  at  leaft  more  induftrious  than  their  own  fuc- 
ceflTors. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild- fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling-par- 
ties,  each  of  which  confifls  generally  of  four  perfona 
diftlnguiflied  by  their  agility  and  flcill.  Each  party 
muft  have^  at  leaft  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long  ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  ftrong  raw  cow  hide,  faked 
for  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circulariy  into  three 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  ;  thefe  thongs  being  clofe- 
ly  twifted  together,  form  a  three-fold  cord,  able  to 
fuftain  a  great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  laft  for 
about  two  generations:  to  prevent  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwife  receive  from  the  fliarp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
againft  which  they  muft  frequently  ftrike,  the  cord  is 
lined  with  ftieep-flcins,  drefled  in  much  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indlfpenfably  ne- 
ceflary,  and  the  moft  valuable  implement  a  man  of 
fubftance  can  be  poflefled  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 
tament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  very  Hrft  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  :  fliould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter's  ftiare,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckon- 
ed equal  in  value  to  the  two  beft  cows  in  the  ifland. 

By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people  of  the  great- 
eft  prowefs  and  experience  here  traverfe  and  examine 
rocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  fattened  about  his 
waift,  they  go  frequently  through  the  moft  dreadful 
precipices  :  when  one  of  the  two  defcends,  his  col- 
league plants  himfelf  on  a  ftrong  flielf,  and  takes  care 
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to  have  fuch  fure  footmg  there,  that  if  his  fellow-ad- 
venturer makes  a  falfe  ftep,  and  tumbles  over,  he  may 
he  able  to  fave  him. 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda's 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dangers 
they  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  the  St  Kildians.  This  man,  obferving 
his  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from 
above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upon  the  (helf  where 
he  ftood,  that  he  fuftained  the  weight  of  his  friend, 
after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  Undoubt- 
edly thefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.  Mr  Macaulay  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil- 
da  in  catching  wild-fowl,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
hefs.  Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
all  the  ableft  men  of  the  community  :  one  of  them 
fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  ftielf ;  his  companion  went 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  darted 
himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a  moft  alarming  preci- 
pice hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  play  his 
gambols  ;  he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily  : 
after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given 
all  the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his  own  merit,  with  a  large 
firing  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
in  his  bofom.  ■  This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that 
of  the  Norwegians,  as  defcribed  by  bifhop  Pontoppi- 
dan. 

KILDARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  28  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, patron  the  duke  of  Leinfter ;  and  is  governed 
by  a  fovereign,  recorder,  and  two  portrleves.  The 
church  of  Kildare  was  very  early  erefted  into  a  cathe- 
dral with  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  which  dignity  it  re- 
tains to  this  day  ;  the  cathedral,  however,  has  been  for 
feveral  years  neglefled,  and  at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruins. 
St  Brigid  founded  a  nunnery  at  Kildare,  which  after- 
wards came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  regular  canons  of 
St  Auguftin :  this  faint  died  ill  February  523,  and 
was  interred  here  ;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  cathedral  church  of  Down.  In  the  year 
638,  ^od  Dubh  or  Black  Hugh  king  of  Leinfter  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Auguftinian  ha- 
bit in  this  abbey  ;  he  was  afterwards  chofen  abbot  and 
bifhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  loth  May.  In  756, 
Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Kildare, 
was  killed  by  a  prieft  as  he  was  celebrating  mafs  at  the 
altar  of  St  Brigid  ;  fince  which  time  no  prieft  whatfo- 
ever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in 
the  prefence  of  a  bifhop.  In  1220  Henry  de  Loun- 
dres  archbifhop  of  Dublin  put  out  the  fire  called  inex- 
tingui/halle,  which  had  been  preferved  from  a  very  ear- 
ly time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.  This  fire  was  how- 
ever relighted,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  monafteries.  Here  was  alfo  a  Grey  ab- 
bey on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  ereAed  for  friars  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called,  Grey  friars,  in  the  year  1260,  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam de  Vefey  ;  but  the  building  was  completed  by 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Offaley.  A  confiderable 
part  of  this  building  yet  remains,  which  appears  »iot 
to  have  been  of  very  great  extent.  A  houfe  for  white 
friars  was  likewife  founded  in  this  town  by  William  de 
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Vefey  in  1290;  the  round  tower  here  is  1 30  feet  high, 
built  of  white  granite  to  about  12  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  the  reft  of  common  blue  ftone.  The  pe- 
deftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  ftill  to  be  feen  here  ;  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  crofs  hes  near  it  on  the  ground. —  Fairs 
are  held  here  on  i  2th  February,  Eafter  Tuefday,  12th 
May,  and  19th  September.  The  fairs  held  here  are 
four. 

KrLDARE,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  on  the  weft  by  King  and  Queen's  county, 
on  the  north  by  Eaft-Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
therlogh.  It  is  a  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabi- 
ted and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irifh  plantation 
acres,  too  parifhes,  10  baronies,  4  boroughs,  and  re- 
turns 10  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 
family  of  Fitzgerald.  It  was  anciently  called  Ch'tUe- 
dair,  i.  e.  "  the  wood  of  oaks,"  from  a  large  foreft 
which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  this  county  ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large  plain,  facred  to 
heathen  fuperftition,  and  at  prefent  called  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century,  St  Brigid,  one  of 
the  heathen  veftals,  on  her  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  founded,  with  the  affiftance  of  St  ConljEth,  a 
church  and  monaftery,  near  which,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a  cell, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILIAN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  Augfburg  in  Germany,  and  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  what  fchool  he 
learned  the  art  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  ftyle  of  engra- 
ving bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
that  of  Henry  Goltzius,  and  of  John  Muller  his  dif- 
ciple.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy  in 
order  to  complete  his  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feve- 
ral plates  from  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  maftcrs. 
According  to  Mr  Strutt,  few  artifls  have  manifefted  a 
greater  command  of  the  graver  than  Kilian,  whether 
we  confider  the  facility  with  which  the  ftrokes  arc 
turned  upon  each  other,  or  the  firmnefs  with  which 
they  are  executed  ;  and  one  cannot  help  admiring  it, 
though  it  evidently  ftrikes  us,  that  by  paying  too  clofe 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  art,  he  negleded  the  cor- 
refitnefs  of  his  outhnes,  and  fatigued  the  lights  with 
unneceffary  work  ;  by  which  means  he  broke  the  maf- 
fes,  and  often  totally  deftroyed  the  effed  of  his  prints. 
The  naked  parts  of  the  human  figure  arc  feldom  well 
expreffcd ;  the  extremities  efpecially  are  in  general 
very  heavy,  and  fometimes  incorreA.  Upon  the  work* 
of  this  matter,  however,  it  appears,  that  Balechou,  fo 
famous  for  his  flcill  in  handling  of  the  graver,  formed 
his  tafte.  His  works  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  any  where  mentioned. — There 
were  feveral  other  engravers  of  the  fame  name  and  fa- 
mily ;  but  of  too  inferior  merit  to  deferve  particular 
notice. 

KILIANUS  (Cornelius),  a  native  of  Brabant,  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  excellent  correAor  of  the 
prefs  at  the  printing- houfe  of  Plantin  for  co  years. 
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Kilkenny  He  likewife  wrote  feveral  books  which  are  efttemed. 
Vi  I   y-—   j^ig  Apoloi;)'  for  Correctors  againft  Authors,  an  epi 

gram  of  18  verfes,  is  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  Latin 

poetry. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Lcinfter,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen's  county,  on 
the  weil  by  the  county  of  Tippcrary,  on  the  eall  by 
the  countief?  of  Wexford  and  Catherlo^h,  and  on  the 
north- weft  by  Upper  Oflbry.  The  greateft  length  of 
this  county  fronn  norih  to  fouth  is  38  miles,  the 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  18  ;  and  it  contains  10  ba- 
ronies. It  is  one  of  the  moft  healthful,  pleafant,  and 
populous  counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650 
Irifh  plantation  acres,  96  parifhes,  9  baronies,  and  7 
boroughs,  and  returns  16  members  to  parliament. 
Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar- 
rying Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heircffes  of 
W  iliam  earl  Marlhal,  received  as  her  dower  the  county 
of  Kilkenny- 

KiLKENNY,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Leinfter, 
57  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dublin.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
hermit  in  this  country  ;  and  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  feac  of  the  bilhop  of 
Oflbry,  which  was  tranflated  from  Agabo  in  Offory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  li.d's  reign,  by  bifhop  O'Dul- 
lany.  The  city  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Neor,  a 
navigable  river  that  dilcharges  itfelf  into  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.  It  is  faid  of  Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  fire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  ftreets  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
latter  are  indeed  matter  of  fad ;  for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood  a  kind  of  coal  that  burns  from 
firft  to  laft  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
the  Welfti  coal.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  alfo  are  aftually 
paved  with  a  very  good  fort  of  black  marble  ;  of  which 
they  have  large  quarries  near  the  town,  which  takes  a 
fine  polifti,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
not  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, aldermen,  and  flieriffs.  It  comprifes  two 
towns,  viz.  Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irifli-town,  each 
of  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  -and  both 
together  are  computed  to  contain  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. This  city  was  once  of  great  confequence,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monafteries,  and  abbeys,  which  even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  ftate  exhibit  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
quifite  tafte  in  architefture  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dern improvements  ;  and  the  remains  of  its  gates,  tow- 
ers, and  walls,  ftiow  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
ftrength.  Here  too  at  different  times  parliaments 
were  held,  in  which  fome  remarkable  ftatutes  were 
pafled.  It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  catholic 
chapels;  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfe  and  four  com- 
panies of  foot ;  a  market  is  held  twice  in  the  week, 
and  there  are  feven  fairs  in  the  year. — Irifti-town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  of  St  Cantce,  vulgar 
ly  Kenny;  the  patronage  of  which  is  In  the  bifhop  of 
Offory.  The  cathedral,  which  ftands  in  a  fequellered  fi- 
tuatlon,  is  a  venerable  Gothic  pile,  built  above  500 
years  j  and  clofe  to  it  is  one  of  thofe  remarkable  round 
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towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of  Kilkenny, 
travellers.  The  bifhop's  palace  is  a  handfome  building,  v*~~^ 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  paffage  with'  the  church. 
The  caftle  was  firft  built  in  1  195,  on  the  fite  of  one 
deftroyed  by  the  Irifti  in  1173  The  fituation  in  a 
military  view  was  moft  eligible  :  the  ground  was  ori- 
ginally a  conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, with  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  bafe  :  here 
the  natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  folid  ma- 
fonry  40  feet  high  ;  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
baftions,  curtains,  toweis,  and  outworks ;  and  on  the 
fummit  the  cadle  ivas  ereded.  This  place,  as  it  now 
ftands,  was  built  by  the  anceftors  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  refided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  pofieflion  of  Mr  Butler,  a  defccndant  of  that  il- 
luftrious  race.  The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance  and 
convenience.  The  tholfel  and  market- houfe  are  both 
good  buildings;  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit  of  rooms, 
in  which,  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  affizes 
times,  affembhes  are  held.  There  are  two  very  fine 
bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Nore  ;  John's  Bridge 
particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  family 
built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  three  old  monafteries,  called  Sf  yo/m's, 
St  Francis's,  and  the  B/aci  ahhey :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old  monuments,  al- 
moft  buried  in  the  ruins ;  and  the  courts  of  the  others 
are  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufadlures  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  confiderahle  quantities 
of  ftarch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  made  very 
beautiful  chimney-pieces  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  al- 
ready mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble  :  they  are  cut 
and  polilhed  by  water,  a  mill  for  that  purpofe  (the  on- 
ly one  of  its  kind  perhaps  in  Europe)  being  invented 
by  the  late  Mr  Colles.  The  Kilkenny  coal-pits  are 
within  nine  miles  of  the  town.  This  city  came  by 
marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Defpencer.  It 
was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King  James  I.  in 
1609  The  market- crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 
down  ;  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentions  Biftiop  Cantwell's  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447.  It  appears  alfo  that  St  John's  bridge 
fell  down  by  a  great  flood  in  1564.;  and  on  2d  0£lo- 
ber  1763,  by  another  like  circumftance,  Green's  bridge 
near  the  cathedral  fell. — The  borough  of  St  Canlce^ 
or  Irifh-town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  prefcriptive 
rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  5  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  nlaglftrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obftru6t  the  falc 
of  viftuals  in  the  market  of  Irifti-town,  or  within  the 
crofs,  under  the  pretence  of  cuftom  for  murage  : 
and  left  the  ample  grants  made  tq  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irifti-town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  fecured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Thefe  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chofen  every  2  1  ft  September,  and  fworn  into  office  on 
the  iith  Oftober.  The  portrieve's  prifon  was  at 
Troy- gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-gate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the 
city-fword,  to  (how  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within 
the  borough, 
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Killaloe,  KILL  ALOE,  a  bifhop's  fee  in  the  county  of 
Killai-ncy.  Qare  and  province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  86  miles 
'  from  Dublin,  othetwife  Lounia.  It  was  anciently- 
written  Kill-da-Luay  i.  e.  «*  the  church  of  Lua,"  from 
Lua,  or  Molua,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.  St  Molua 
appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from  LoantOt  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  as  was  cuftomary  amongft  the 
ancient  Irifh.  On  the  death  of  St  Molua,  St  Flannan 
liis  difciple,  and  fon  of  the  chief  of  the  dittrift,  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  this  place  at  Rome  about  the 
year  639,  and  the  church  endowed  with  confiderable 
eftates  by  his  father  Theodorick.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  the  1 2th  century,  the  ancient  fee  of  Rofcrea  was 
united  to  that  of  Killaloe ;  from  which  period  thefe 
united  bifhoprics  have  been  governed  by  the  fame  bi- 
fliops.  At  Killaloe  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of 
19  arches;  and  here  is  a  confiderable  falmon  and  eel 
filhery.  There  are  many  ancient  buildings  in  and  a- 
bout  this  town.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  fteeple  in  the  centre,  fup- 


riety  of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  flirubs  Killarney. 
burlting  from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs  ftone,  forced  to  ^— v— ^ 
affume  the  moft  uncouth  (hapes  to  adapt  themfelves  to 
their  fantaftic  fituations.  The  iflands  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake  ;  but  there  is  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  viz.  Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite 
to  O'SuUivan's  cafcade :  It  contains  18  Irifh  acres. 
The  coaft  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  promon- 
tories, fldrted  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly,,  and 
other  fhrubs  and  trees  ;  the  interior  parts  are  diverfified 
with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  {hrub  appears  to  advantage  :  t}ie  foil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  j  and  trees  of  the  largell  fize  , 
incline  acrofs  the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with 
ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  feftoons 
of  foliage.  The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  which  di- 
vides the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfe£l  land 
of  enchantment ;  there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte- 
rior beauties  of  the  place.  Amongft  the  diftant  moun- 
tains, Turk  appears  an  objeft  of  magnificence ;  and 


ported  by  four  arches  ;  it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of   Mangerton's  loftier,  though  lefs  interefting  fummit. 


Limerick  in  1 160.  There  is  a  building  near  it,  once 
the  oratory  of  St  Molua  ;  and  there  is  another  of  the 
fame  kind  in  an  ifland  on  the  Shannon,  having  marks 
of  ftill  higher  antiquity.  The  fee  houfe  of  the  biftiop 
is  at  Clarisford,  near  to  Killaloe.  Adjoining  to  the  ca- 
thedral are  yet  fome  remains  of  the  maufoleum  of  Brien 
Boru. 

KILLARNEY,  a  "poft-town  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter,  feated  near 
a  fine  lake  called  Lough  Lean,  or  Lake  of  Killarney.  It 
is  diftant  143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  ruins 
of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bilhoprick 
united  to  Ardfert ;  and  within  four  miles  the  ruins  of 
Aglifh  church.  At  this  town  is  the  feat  and  gardens 
of  lord  Kenmore. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney  is  divided  properly 
into  three  parts,  called  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
lake.  The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  fi- 
tuated  on  Its  northern  fhore.  The  country  on  this  and 
the  eaftern  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  charaAer;  but 
is  here  and  there  diverfified  v»?ith  gentle  fwells,  many 
of  which  afford  delightful  profpefts  of  the  lake,  the 
iflands,  and  furrounding  fcenery.  The  fouthern  (hore 
is  compofed  of  immenfe  mountains,  rifing  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  fineft 
timber.  From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this 
range  is  aftonifhingly  fublime,  prefenting  to  the  eye  an 
extent  of  foreft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on  the  fides  of  two  mountains, 
whofe  bare  tops  rifing  above  the  whole  form  a  per- 
feft  contraft  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.  On 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O'SuUivan's  caf- 
cade, which-falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  ftrikes 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.  The  view  of 
this  Iheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  if 
it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over- 
hangs it,  about  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point  of 
view.  Coafting  along  this  fliore  affords  an  almoft  end- 
lefs  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofition  prefenting 
a  new  fcene  j  the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va- 


rears  itfelf  above  the  whole.  The  pafTage  to  the  up- 
per lake  Is  round  the  extremity  of  Mucrufs,  which 
confines  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  moun- 
tains on  the  other.  Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called 
the  eagle's  neji,  which  produces  wonderful  echoes.  A 
French  horn  founded  here,  raifes  a  concert  fuperior  to 
100  inftruments ;  and  the  report  of  a  fingle  cannon  is 
anfwered  by  a  fucceffion  of  peals  rcfembling  the  loud- 
eft  thunder,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  fcene- 
ry, and  die  away  among  the  diftant  rnountalns.  The  up- 
per lake  Is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth ;  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by  mountains,  from 
which  defcend  a  number  of  beautiful  cafcades.  The 
iflands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  piAurefque  views. — The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  in 
comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boaft  of 
equal  variety.  The  fhores,  however,  are  in  many  pla- 
ces indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furrounded  with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  fome  of  which  have  a  moft  pI6turefquc 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  eaftern 
boundary  Is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down 
the  lieep  fide  of  which  defcends  a  cafcade  vifible  for 
150  yards  :  this  fall  of  water  Is  fupplied  by  a  circular 
lake  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bonvl ;  which,  on  account  of  its  "im- 
menfe depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  Is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofitles  in  Killar- 
ney.— Mr  Smith  feemsN;o  think,  that  one  of  the  beft 
profpe6ls  this  admired  lake  affords,  Is  from  a  rifing 
ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

The  lake  of  Killarney  is  otherwlfe  called  Lough 
Lane,  or  Loch  Lean,  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Nennius  fays,  that  thefe  lakes  were  en- 
compafTed  by  four  circles  of  mines;  the  firll  of  tin,  the 
fecond  of  lead,  the  third  of  Iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  In  the  feveral  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  velliges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper;  but  tin  has 'not  as 
yet  been  difcovered  here.  Silver  and  gold  are  fald  by 
the  Irifh  antiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early 
ages  :  but  this  is  fome  what  doubtful,  efpecially  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  though  fome  filver  probably  was 
3  M  2  extra^ed 
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ore,  and  fmall  quantities  of   flaughter  from  the  field.    The  Macdunalds  on  the  left  KilUgrew-. 


K  I 

extraded  from  the  lead 

gold  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrnfs.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  lake*  were  fouad  in  the  early  ages,  as  well  as  at 
prefent,  pehblcts  of  feveral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  poh/h.  the  ancient  Irifh  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  diftcrent  articles  of  their  drefs  and  furni- 
ture. 

KILL  AS,  a  genus  of  ftones  belonging  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfcly  granular ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  filiceous  earth,  29  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
The  greeniili  kind  contains 
green  tincture  to  the  nitrous 


of  iron, 
gives  a 


nelia,  and  6 
more  iron,  ant 
acid. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthrtiire  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im- 
pending over  the  water  of  Garrie,  which  rufties 
through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  be- 
neath. In  the  lail  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much 
danger  and  difficulty ;  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremen- 
dous precipice  threatened  deftrudlion  to  the  leaft  falfe 
fttp  of  the  traveller  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by 
the  foldiery  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by 
an  additional  6  d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands ;  and  the  two  fides  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  un- 
improved Hate,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle 
of  Killicranky,  between  the  adherents  of  James  11.  un- 
der Vifcount  Dundee,  and  of  William  III.  under  Ge- 
neral Mackay.  Dundee's  army  was  very  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Mackay's.  When  he  came  in  fight  of 
the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  aftion.  They  confifted  of  4500  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun- 
dee amounted  to  Httle  more  than  half  that  number. 
Thefe  he  ranged  inftantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo- 
nalds  of  Sky,  under  their  chieftain's  eldell  fon,  formed 
the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonald's  of  Glengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifh  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horfe  were  placed  be- 
hind under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  fent 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  dillributed  through  all  the 
line.  His  whole  army  flood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for 
feveral  hours  on  the  Iteep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line. 
Dundee  wifhed  for  the  approach  of  night ;  a  feafon 
iuited  for  either  vidory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  flight 
fl<irmifh  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
wifliing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  difcon- 
tinued  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribr  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  adlion. 
At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  horfe. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  tolumns  rufhed  fuddenly 
down  the  hilL  They  kept  their  ihot  till  they  were 
•within  a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy;  and  having  fired 
their  muflcets,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  Mac- 
kay's  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  fuftain  the 
Qipck.    They  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  with  great 


give  way. 
Two  thou- 


of  the  Highlanders  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Colo- 
nel Haftings'  regiment  of  foot  Hood  their  ground. 
They  even  forced  the  Macdonald's  to  retreat,  Mac- 
lean, with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  ilie  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to 
The  flaughter  ended  not  with  the  battle 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  the  flight.  The  tents,  bao-. 
gage,  artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
king  William's  Dutch  llandard,  which  was  carried  by 
Mackay's  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. The  viftory  was  no*  complete.  But  "the 
Highlanders  loft;  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the 
Huexpefted  refillance  of  Colonel  Haftings'  regiment, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonald's,  Dundee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raifiiig  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameron's  to  advance,  he  received 
a  ball  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal  ;  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentle-- 
man-ufher  of  the  privy- chamber  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  on  the  reftoration  to  Charles  If.  When  the  lat- 
ter married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain  ;  in  which  ftation  he  conti- 
nued 22  years,  and  died  in  1693.  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were 
much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular- 
ly by  Mi  Waller ;  and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  pub- 
liflied  fome  pious  refledions  on  the  inllability  of  hu- 
man happinefs,  when  our  vicAS  are  not  diredted  to  a 
future  ftate. 

Killigrew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  161 1;  and  fn  procefs  of  time  diftinguiflied 
himfelf  by  his  uncommon  natural  parts.  He  was 
page  of  honour  to  King  Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom  he  fufFered 
many  years  exile  ;  during  which  he  applied  his  leifure 
hours  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofition 
of  feveral  plays.  After  the  reftoration  he  continued- 
in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently  ac- 
cefs to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  fi.rtt  peers  in  the- 
realm ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  livelinefs  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
rnonarch,  and  being  continually  about  his  perfon  du- 
ring his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  familiarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majefty  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him,  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jell,, 
which  King  Charles  was  ever  fond  of,  if  genuine,  even 
though  himfelf  was  the  objed  of  the  fatire,  would  ad- 
venture bold  truths  which  fcarcely  any  one  befides 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  flory  in  par- 
ticular is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  fometimes  proceed 

in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows ;  

When  the  king's  unbounded  paffion  for  women  had  gi^ 
ven  his  miltrefs  fuch  an  afcendant  over  him,  that,  like 
the  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to 
have  handled  a  dittaff  than  to  wield  a  fceptre,  and  for 
the  converfation  of  his  concubines  utterly  neglefted 
the  moll  important  affairs  of  llate,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majefl.y  a  vifit  in  his  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  beat  on.  a  loni- journey. 

The 
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KrfU'grew,  The  king,  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
Killileagh*  immediately  alked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, 
^     '  and  whither  he  was  going  ?  **  To  hell,"  bluntly  re- 
plied the  wag.    "  Prithee  (faid  the  king),  what  caji 
your  errand  be  to  thai  place  ?"  "  To  fetch  back  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take  fome  care 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  for  his  fucceffor  takes  none  at 
all." — One  more  ilory  is  related  of  him,  which  is  not 
barren  of  humour.    King  Charles's  fondnefs  for  plea- 
fure,  to  which  he  almoft  always  made  bufinefs  give  way, 
ufed  frequently  to  delay  affairs  of  confequence,  from  his 
majedy's  difappointing  the  council  of  his  prefence  when 
met  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs,  which  negleft  gave 
great  difguft  and  offtiice  to  many  of  thofe  who  were 
treated  with  this  feemiug  difrefpeft.    On  one  of  thefe 
occafions  the  duke  of  Lauctidalc,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  co'.icil-chamber 
in  a  violent  paflion  ;  and  meeting  Mr  Killigrew  pre- 
fently  after,  txprefTed  himfelf  on  the  occafion  in  very 
difrefpedlful  terms  of  his  majelly.    Killigrew  begged 
his  grace  to  moderate  his  pafiion,  and  offered  to  lay 
him  a  wager  of  lool.  that  he  himfelf  would  prevail  on 
his  majefty  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  hour.  The 
duke,  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  affertion,  and 
warmed  by  his  refentment  againll  the  king,  accepted 
the  wager  ;  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to 
the  king,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had 
happened  ;  adding  thefe  words,  "  I  know  that  your 
jnajefty  hates  Lauderdale,  though  the  necefTity  of  your 
affairs  compels  you  to  carry  an  outward  appearance  of 
civility  ;  now,  if  you  choofe  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
is  thus  difagreeable  to  you,  you  need  only  go  this  once 
to  council ;  for  I  know  his  covetous  dilpoiition  fo  per- 
feftly,  that  I  am  well  perfuaded,  rather  than  pay  thi» 
lOol.  he  would  hang  himfelf  out  of  the  way,  and  ne- 
ver plague  you  more."    The  king  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  archnefs  of  this  obfervatlon,  that  be  Immediately 
replied,  <'  Well  then,  Killigrew,  I  pofitively  will  go  ;" 
and  kept  his  word  accordingly. — Killigrew  died  in 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  Wellmlnfter-abbey. 

Killigrew  (Anne),  *•  a  Grace  for  beauty,  and 
aMufe  for  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  foregoing, 
and  was  born  a  little  before  the  rcftoralion.  She 
gave  early  indicatlonii  of  genius,  and  became  eminent 
in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  She  drew 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  duchefs  to  whom  fhe  v^as 
maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feveral  other  portraits  and 
hillory-pieces  ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  accompHfli- 
ment3  with  unblemifhed  virtue  and  exemplary  piety. 
Mr  Dryden  feems  quite  lavHh  In  her  praife,  though 
Wood  afTures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  fhe 
was  equal  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  wo- 
man died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1685  ;  and  the  year  after 
her  poems  were  publifhed  in  a  thin  4to  volume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter,  80  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  otherwife  written  Killyleagh.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  barony  of  Duffrin  ;  and  feated  on  an  arm 
of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  fuppHed 
•with  a  great  variety  of  hfli.  The  family  of  the  Ha- 
miltons  created  firft  Lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards 
Earls  of  Clanbiaffil,  had  their  feat  and  refidence  here 
in  a  calHe  Itam'ing  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ftreet; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  llreet  is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where 
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fhips  lie  fheltercd  from  all  winds ;  in  the  town  are  fome 
good  houfes,  a  decent  market  houfe,  a  horfe  barrack, 
and  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  On  an  eminence  a 
fmall  diflance  from  the  town  is  a  handfonie  ch'.n-ch 
built  iii  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  lufTercd  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  Is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  manufafture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parhament,  pationage  in  the  Black- 
wood family;  and  holds  three  fairs,  The  celebrated 
naturalift  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloan  was  born 
here  16th  April  1660,  and  his  father  Alexander  Sloan 
was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King 
James  I.  fettled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  incor- 
porated by  that  king  at  the  jnftance  of  the  iirft  earl  of 
Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (otherwife  Port  St  Ark  e),  a  port- 
town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  UHler,  76  miles  from  Dublin.    It  hes- 
north  of  St  John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where 
fliips  lie  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  iiiuated  ;  the 
fea  flowing  all  along  the  banks  of  the  houfes,  where 
(hips  lide  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.    There  is- 
here  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe- barrack.    They  have 
gdod  tifhing  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  confiils  in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the 
importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  confumed  in- 
the  adjacent  country.    A  manufaftute  of  fait  is  alfo 
carried  on  with  great  advantage.    The  fairs  held  here 
are  five.    At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char- 
ter worklng-fchool  for  the  reception  of  20  children,, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr  Jultlce  Ward,. 
There  i^  a  remarkable  well  here  called  St  Scord'm's- 
well,  and  highly  efteemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.    It  gufhes  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank,- 
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clofe  upon  the  fhore,  and  Is  obferved  never  to  dimiiil'.h 
its  quantity  In  the  dtieft  feafon.  There  is  alfo  a  mincial 
fpring  near  the  fchool,  the  waters  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants affirm  to  be  both  pirgative  and  emetic.  At  a- 
fmall  diilance  from  the  town  near  the  fea  Is  a  rock  in- 
whith  theie  is  an  oblong  hole,  from  whence  at  the' 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  ilrange  n;)lfe  is  heard 
fomewhat  refembling  the  found  of  a  huntfrnan's  horn. 
In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the- 
town  towards  St  John's-point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  paifage  two  ft^ct  and  an  halp 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befides  the  entrance,  and 
leading  to  a  circular  chamber  three  yards  In  diameter, 
where  there  is  a  fine  limpid  well.  The  cave  is  abouc 
27  yard^s  long. 

KiLLO'^cH- Harbour  is  tolerably  fafii  and  commodi- 
ous ;  a  fmall  degree  of  caution,  however,  Is  neceffary  in 
faihiig  into  it ;  for  a  rock  fiands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
•water-rock.  Either  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  this  rock  i» 
a  fecure  paffage,  the  inlet  lying  fouth  by  eafl  and 
north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney-Ifland  is  a  ftrong  quay,  and  a  bafon  for  fhlps, 
where  they  are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which 
the  harbour  on  both  fides  affords  good  anchorage  for 
veflTels  of  150  tons.  At  the  end  of  the  quay  the  chan- 
nel is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killough  is  form- 
ed by  Rin  fad  at  the  Long- point  to  the  eaft,  and  St 
John's-point  to  the  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a- 
peninfula  called  Coney-iJJe  from .  the  number  of  rabbits 

thercoo, . 
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Killybegs  thereon,  and  not  Cane  t/Ie  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  it. 

An  iir  petuous  fea  runs  on  all  this  coaft  in  llorms  and 
fprlng  tides. 

KiLLYBEGS,  a  borough  and  fair  town  in  the 
cciUFity  <>t  Donegal  and  province  of  Uifter,  123  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Do- 
iiegal  bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  though 
it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  large 
fleet :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  fhelter  of  high 
lands  furrounding  it ;  fo  that  vefTels  may  enter  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  5  to  8  fathom  wa- 
ter. The  herring  fifhery  is  the  mod  confiderable  of 
any  carried  on  here  ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  in- 
creafe  in  trade  and  confequence.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parhament,  patronage  in  the  Connyngham 
family.    It  has  two  fairs. 

KILMAINHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  DubHn.  It  has  a  ftlfion-houfe  and 
handfome  gaol ;  and  here  the  quarter  feffions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  fhire 
defted  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fometimes 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  caRle  was  con- 
verted to  that  purpofe;  and  though  now  much  decayed, 
it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for 
knights  hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jcrufalem. 

KILM/iLLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter.  16  miles 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — 
This  town  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  mihtary 
hiftory  of  Ireland.    In  the  i6th  century  it  was  a  po- 
pulous place  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  en- 
tirely furrounded  the  town,  and  of  feveral  large  houfes, 
are  ftill  to  be  feen.    Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it 
with  many  privileges,  as  did  Qiieen  Ehzabeth  another, 
■  dated  24th  April  1 584.  In  1598,  it  was  inverted  by  the 
Irifh  forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  haftened  to  its 
relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiege  :  here  was 
alfo  fome  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  T641 
and  1642.     By  an  inquifition  11  Aug.  29  Eliz.  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilinallock 
called  Flacijpaghc  ;  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  ereft- 
cd.    In  the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  mo- 
nufnent  erefl'ed  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom 
reprefented  this  town  in  parliament  in  1613.  Kil- 
mallock  returns  two  members  to  parhament ;  patron 
Silver  Oliver,  Efq.    This  place  once  gave  title  of 
viftount  to  one  of  the  Sarsfield  family.    Sir  James 
Ware  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  or 
black  friars  was  built  here  in  the  13th  century  by  the 
fovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty.    From  the  ma- 
ny ruins  here  of  caflles  and  ancient  buildings,  it  has  ac- 
quired the  name  of  the  Irijlo  Balbeck.    The  parifh 
church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regular  canons 
founded  by  St  Mochoallog,  who  died  between  the 
years  639  and  656  ;  and  fome  writers  fay,  that  the  Do- 
minican abbey  jull  mentioned  was  founded  in  129 1,  by 
Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  of  John  of  Calleen.    Fairs  aie 
held  at  this  town  on  Whitfun-Tuefday. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourifhing  town 
of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufafture  of 
carpets,  milled  hofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  refiding 
io  this  neighbourhood.    This  title  was  forfeited  by 
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the  late  earl,  who,  by  engaging  In  the  rebellion  of  1 745,  Kilniorc 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loft  his  life  on  the 
fcaffold.    His  fon,  however,  who  ferved  in  the  kino-'s 
army,  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errolt  a 
title  much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 

KILMORE,  a  bifhop's  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Uifter  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  Cknes,  or  Clun'is,  i.  e.  the  ♦«  fequeftered 
place;"  and  is  fituated  near  Loch  Ern.  St  Fedllmid 
founded  this  biftiopric  in  the  fixth  century  ;  it  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  an  obfcure  village  called  TV/- 
lurna;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Mac  Brady  biftiop  of  Triburna  erefted  a 
church  on  the  fite  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominated 
Kilmore  or  "  the  great  church."  At  prefent  there 
are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  fee ;  the  fmall  parifh  church  contiguous  to 
the  epifcopal  houfe  ferving  for  the  purpofe  of  a  ca- 
thedral. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  raanufaaure  of  various 
articles.  A  fabric  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  or- 
der to  dry  or  burn  materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
fuch  operations. 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  miles 
from  Dubhn.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  call- 
ed Kilworth  mountains,  through  which  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funcheon,  which  is  well  ftored  with  fal- 
mon  and  trout,  and  difcharges  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good 
glebe  and  vicarage  houfe.  At  this  place  is  Moor- 
park,  the  fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mountcaftiel ;  and  ad- 
joining to  his  lordftiip's  improvements  ftands  the  caftle 
of  Clough-leagh,  boldly  fituated  on  the  river  Fun- 
cheon, which  has  ftood  feveral  fieges.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here. 

KIMBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntingdonftiire,  feated 
in  a  bottom  ;  and  noted  for  the  caftle  of  Kimbohon, 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefter.    W.  Lon?.  o  1  c 
N.  Lat.  52.  18.  6    •  :>• 

KIMCHI  (David),  a  Jewifii  rabbi,  famous  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  lived  at  the  clofe 
of  the  J  2th  and  beginning  of_the  13th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  fon  of  rabbi  Jofeph  Kimchi, 
and  brother  of  rabbi  Mofes  Kimchi,  both  men  of 
eminent  learning  among  the  Jews :  but  he  exceeded 
them  both,  being  the  bell  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Diftion- 
ary  of  that  language  ;  out  of  the  former  of  which 
Buxtorf  made  his  Thefaurus  lingua  Hebrew,  and  his 
Lexicon  lingua  Hebrea:  out  of  the  latter.  His  writings 
have  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation  among  the  Jews, 
that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and 
theology  without  ftudying  them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.    See  Mearns. 
KINDRED,  in  law,  perfons  related  to  one  ano- 
ther, whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
'oi%.^  the  defcending,  afcending,  and  collateral  line. 
See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

()n  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  defcending  line, 
the  inheritance  pafles  in  the  collateral  one. 
KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fingly  and  .^^ 
5  fovereignly 
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fovereignly  over  a  people. — Camden  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  cynlng.  which  fignifies  the  fame  :  and 
that  from  can  "  power,"  or  ken  "  knowledge,"  where 
with  every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  invefted.  The 
Latin  rex.  the  Scythian  relx,  the  Punic  refch.  the  Spa- 
nifh  rey.  and  French  roy,  come  all,  according  to  Po- 
ftel,  from  the  Hebrew  wxi,  rofch  "  chief,  head." 

Kings  were  not  known  amongft  the  Ifraelites  till 
the  reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed 
at  firft  by  elders  as  in  Egypt;  then  by  princes  of  God's 
appointment,  as  Mofes  and  Jofhua  ;  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings.  See 
-  Judges- 

Moft  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were  governed  at  firft  by- 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  diffe- 
rences and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws 


18  protcfted  by  the  la  a's  :  he  has  great  prerogatives, 
and  a  boundlcfs  power  in  doing  good  ;  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  only  redrained  fiom  afting  inconfifttntly 
with  his,  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  people 

To  underttand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri- 
tain, we  mud  confider  the  king  under  fix  diftinCt  views. 
I.  With  regard  to  his  title.  2.  His  royal  family. 
3,  His  councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative. 
6.  His  revenue. 

I.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  Hereditart  Rij^hty  ani 
Succession. 

II.  His  royal  family.    See  Royal  Family. 

III.  His  councils.    See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  our  conftitution,  there  are 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king  ;  in  confideta- 
tlon  of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftablifh- 
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They  commanded  armies,  prefided  over  the  worfhip  of  ed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  :  it  being  a  maxim  in  the 
the  Gods,  &c.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary  ;  '        '  '  -^^r^-.^ 

but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious 
to  the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  right  of  fuccelfion ;  yet  the  kings 
were  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fovereignty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jupiter.  The  enfign  of  majelly  was  the 
fceptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds 
of  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  fome  figure  ; 
commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Rome  alfo  was  governed  at  firft  by  kings,  who  were 
eleded  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation' of  the 
fenate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government  fubfifted  2244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven 
kings,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbus.  See 
Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  ancient- 
ly the  appellation  of  the  great  king ;  the  king  of  France 


law,  that  protection  and  fubjeftion  are  reciprocal.  And 
thefe  reciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in 
1688,  when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken 
the  original  contraft  between  king  and  people.  But 
however,  as  the  terriiS  of  that  original  contrail  were 
in  fome  meafure  difputed,  being  alleged  to  exift  prin- 
cipally in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon 
and  the  rules  of  natural  law,  in  which  deduftion  dif- 
ferent underrtandings  might  very  confiderably  differ  ;. 
it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare 
thefe  duties  exprefsly,  and  to  reduce  that  contraft  to 
a  plain  certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
be  formerly  raifed  by  weak  and  fctupulous  minds 
about  the  exifttnce  of  fuch  an  original  contract,  they 
muft  now  entirely  ceafe  ;  efpecially  with  regard  to 
every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fince  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his 
people  according  to  law.     Nec  regibus  iiifinita  ant  libera 


now  has  that  of  the  mnjl  Chri/lian  king;  and  the  king  potejlas,  was  the  conftitution  of  our  German  anceftors 
of  Spain  has  that  of  Cfi//jo//V  king.    The  king  of  the 
Romans  is  a  prince  cholen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coad- 
jutor in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  Chrijlianijjimus  con- 
ferred on  them  ;  and  that  of  defender  of  the  faith  was 
added  by  pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by 
them  fome  time  before.  The  title  of  grace  was  firft 
givtn  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  of  majejly  fiift  to  Henry  VIII.  before  which  time 
our  kings  were  called  grace.,  highnefs,  &c. —  In  all  pub- 
lic inftruments  and  Utters,  the  king  ftyles  himfelf  nos 
"  we ;"  though  till  the  time  of  king  John  he  fpoke  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  definition  of  king  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  there- 
fore ftriftly  apply  to  the  fovereign  of  Britain;  and 
ftill  Itfs  of  late  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the 
moft  abfolute,  now  the  moft  degraded,  of  princes, 
without  power  and  without  conftquence.  In  Britain, 
a  happy  mean  prevails.  The  power  of  the  king  is 
indeed  fubjeft  to  great  limitations ;  but  they  are  the 
limitations  of  wifdom,  and  the  fources  of  dignity  ; 
being  fo  far  from  diminifhing  his  honour,  that  they 
add  a  glory  to  his  crown  :  For  while  other  kings  are 
abfolute  monarchs  over  innumerable  multitudes  of 
flaves,  the  king  of  Britain  has  the  diftinguifiied^  glo- 
ry of  governing  a  free  people,  the  leaft  of  whom 


on  the  continent.  And  this  is  not  only  confonant 
to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and 
of  fociety  ;  but  has  always  been  etleemed  an  exprefs 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when  pre- 
rogative was  at  the  higheft.  "  The  king  (faith  Brac~ 
ton,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be 
fubjedl  to  man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the 
law  maketh  the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore  render 
to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  invefted  in  him  with 
regard  to  others;  dominion,  and  power  :  for  he  is  not 
truly  king,  where  will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  not  the 
law."  And  again  :  The  king  hath  a  fuperior,. 
namely  God  ;  and  alfo  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made 
a  king."  Thus  B radio n  ;  and  E'ortefcue  alfo,  having 
firft  well  diftinguifned  between  a  monarchy  abfolutely 
and  dtfpotically  regal,  which  is  introduced  by  conqueit 
and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy,  which 
arifes  from  mutual  confent  (of  which  laft  fpecies  he 
afftrts  the  government  of  England  to  be),  immediately 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  king  of  England 
muft  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
laws  thereof;  infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath 
at  his  coronation  to  the  obfervance  and  keeping  of  his 
own  laws."  But  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  difficulties 
C(>ncerning  this  matter,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  fta- 
tute  12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  *'  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof ;  and  all; 
the  kings  and  queens  who  (hall  afcend  the  throne  of 
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'^^'"g-  this  realm  ought  to  adminiftcr  the  government  of  the 
«  fame  according  to  the  faid  laws,  and  all  their  officers 
and  rainifters  ought  to  ferve  them  refpeftively  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  :  and  therefore  all  the  other  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  this  realm,  for  fecuring  the  eftablifhed  re- 
ligion, and  tlie  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  there- 
of, and  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  fame  now  in 
force,  are  by  his  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
Jtnons,  and  by  authority  of  the  fame,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed accordingly." 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contraft  be- 
tween king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
tiow  couched  in  the  coronation-oath,  which  by  the 
■itatute  I  W.  &  M.  fl;.  i.  e.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered 
to  every  king  and  queen  who  ftiall  fucceed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbifliops 
or  bifhops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people  }  who  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation- 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms : 

"  TJ:e  archhijh§p  or  hiJJiop Jhall fay,  Will  you  folemn- 
ly  promife  and  fwear  to  govem  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  ? — 
The  king  or  queen  JJialh  Jay^  I  folemnly  promife  fo 
to  do. 

"  Archbyhop  or  bipjop.     Will  you  to  your  power 
.   caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  ? — King  or  queen.    I  will. 

"  Archbifiop  or  bifiop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profef- 
iion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proteflant  reformed  reli- 
^ion  eftabliftied  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve 
unto  the  biflrops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  \ — King  or  queen.  All  this  I 
promife  to  do. 

"  After  this  the  king  or  queen,  ^^ying  his  or  her  hand 
■upon  the  holy  gofpel,  Jhall  fay.  The  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promifed,  T  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
me  God,    And  then  Jhall  kifs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
prefcribed  by  our  laws  ;  the  principal  arcicles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jufti- 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Brafton  :  but  the  word- 
ing of  it  was  changed  at  the  revolution,  becaufe  (as 
the  ftatute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  exprtffions,  with  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  and  conftitutions  at  this  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
moft  indifputably  a  fundamental  and  original  exprefs 
contract  ;  though,  doubtlefs,  the  duty  of  protection 
is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the  fovereign  be- 
fore coronation  as  after  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  alle- 
giance to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fubjeft  im- 
mediately on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  whi;ther  he  ever  takes 
it  at  all.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubjedt  will  be 
confidered  in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  we  are  on- 
ly to  obfcrve,  that  in  the  king's  part  of  this  original 
contraA  are  exprelFed  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch 
can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  acc-ording  to 
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law  ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to  maintain 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  And  with  refpeft  to  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  three  branches,  we  may  farther  lemark, 
that  by  the  aft  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
llatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England  :  which  enad  ;  the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  acceflion  (hall  take  and  fubfcribean  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve the  Proteftant  religion,  and  prelbyterian  church- 
government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter,  that  at  his  corona- 
tion he  ftiall  take  and  fuhfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging. 

V.  His  prerogative.    See  Prerogative. 

VI.  His  revenue.    See  Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  law,  the  fu- 
preme  executive  magiftrate,  or  the  king's  majefty,  con- 
fidered in  his  feveral  capacities  and  points  of  view  ;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  ihort  comparative  revtevr 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  or  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  as  it  ftood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.    And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
moft  of  the  laws  for  afcertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
ftraining  this  prerogative,  ihave  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  more  than  a  century  paft  ;  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminifhed  fince  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  high-commiffion  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and' by  the  difclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fubjed:,  by  the  fame 
prince  :  by  the  difufe  of  foreft  laws  for  a  century  palt  j 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions  enafted  under 
Charles  II. ;  efpecially  the  abolition  of  military  te- 
nures, purveyance,  and  pre-empiion  ;  the  habeas  cor- 
pus aft  ;  and  the  aft  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of 
parliaments  for  above  three  years  ;  and  fince  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  ftrong  and  emphatical  words  in  which 
our  liberties  are  aflerted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  aft 
of  fettlement  ;  by  the  aft  for  triennial,  fince  turned 
into  feptennial  ekaions  ;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain 
officers  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  renderino-  the 
feats  of  the  judges  permanent,  and  their  falariea  Tnde- 
pendent ;  and  by  reftraining  the  king's  pardon  from 
obftrufting  parliamentary  impeachments.    Befides  all 
this,  if  we  confider  how  the  crowa  is  impoveriftied  and 
ftripped  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  greatly 
depends  on  the  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  necefla* 
ry  fupport  and  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to 
the  popular  fcale,  and  that  the  executive  magiftrate 
has  neither  independence  nor  power  enough  left,  to 
form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commons  which 
the  founders  of  our  conftitution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firft  parliament  after  his  acceftion, 
has  by  long  ufage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary  revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life  ;  and  has  ne- 
very  any  occafiou  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplies, 
but  upon  fome  public  neceffity  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  reftorcs  to  him  that  conftitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  firft  acceflion  feems,  it  muft  be  owned,  to 
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may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  are 
at  leaft  fufficicntly  ftrengthened  ;  and  that  a  Britifli 
monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
either  the  nobih'ty  or  the  people.     The  inftrumcnts  of 
power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as  they  for- 
merly were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous 
and  invidious  reflexions  ;  but  they  are  not  the  weaker 
upon  that  account.    In  ftiort,  our  national  debt  and 
taxes  (befides  the  inconveniences  before  mentioned), 
have  alfo  in  their  natural  confequences  thrown  fuch  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  pa- 
triot anceftors ;  who  glorioufly- ftruggled  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  forefight  eftablifhed 
this  fyftem'in  their  ftead.    The  entire  coUeAion  and 
management  of  fo  vaft  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number 
of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removeable  at  the  royal 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment to  every  corner  of  the  nation.    Witnefs  the 
commifiiohers,  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the 
cuftoms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  commif- 
fioners  of  excife,  and  their  numerous  fubalterns,  in 
every  inland  diflrifl  ;  the  poft  mailers  and  their  fer- 
vants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public 
road  ;  the  commiffioners  of  the  ftamps,  and  their  dif- 
tributors,  which  are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as  nume- 
rous ;  the  officers  of  the  fait  duty,  which,  though  a 
fpecies  of  excife,  and  conduded  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
yet  made  a  diftinA  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers 
of  that  revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows  ; 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax  ;  the  managers  of  lotte- 
ries ;  and  the  commiffioners  of  hackney-coaches  ;  all 
which  are  either  m-ediately  or  immediately  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removable  at  pleajfure  without  any 
reafon  affigned  :  thefc,  it  requires  but  little  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  mufl;  give  that  power,  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  fubfiftence,  an  influence  moft  amazingly  ex- 
tenfive.    To  this  may  be  added  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefe- 
rence in  loans,  fubfcriptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and 
other  money-tranfadions,  which  will  greatly  increafe 
this  influence  ;  and  that  over  thofe  perfons  whofe  at- 
tachment, on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  frequently 
the  moft  defirable.    All  this  is  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  the  unforefecn,  conftquence  cf  erefting  our 
funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  ^hem,  eftablifhing  our 
perpetual  taxes  :  the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new 
fince  the  reftoration  in  1660  ;  and  by  far  the  greateft 
part  fince  the  revolution  in  1688.    And  the  fame  may 
be  faid  with  regard  to  the  officers  in  our  numerous 
army,  and,  the  places  which  the  army  has  created.  Ml 
which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  perfua- 
five  an   energy  with  refpeft  to  the  perfons  them- 
felves,  and  fo  prevailing  an  intereft  with  their  friends 
and  families,  as  will  amply  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of 
«xternal  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profufion  of  offices  ffiould  have  no 
efFedt  on  individuals,  there  is  ftill  another  newly  ac- 
quired branch  of  power  ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ 
tnce  only,  but  the  force  of  a  difciplined  army :  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately  by 
the  crown  ;  raifed  by  the  crown,  officered  by  the 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
power  of  parliament :  but  during  that  year,  they  mufl; 
by  the  nature  of  our  confticution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  crown.  And  there  need 
but  few  words  to  demonrtrate  how  great  a  truft  is  there- 
by repoftd  in  the  prince  by  his  people  5  A  tiufl;  that 
is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  thou  land  little  troublefomc 
prerogatives. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  befides  the  civil  lift,  the  im- 
menfe  revenue  of  almoft  feven  millions  fterling,  whicl* 
is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  car- 
ried to  the  finking  fund,  is  firft  depofited  in  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  thence  iifued  out  to  the  refpeftive  of- 
fices of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can  never 
refufe  to  raife,  becaufe  it  is  made' perpetual  by  aft  of 
parliament  ;  which  alfo,  when  well  confidered,  will 
appear  to  be  a  truft  of  great  delicacy  and  high  impor- 
tance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  clear,  that  what- 
ever may  have  become  of  the  nomineil,  the  real  power 
of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfaftions  in  the  laft  century.    Much  is  indeed  givert 
up  J  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.    The*^ftern  commands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  Voice  of  in- 
fluence :  the  flavifli  and  exploded  doArine  of  non  re- 
fiftance  has  given  v/ay  to  a  military  eftablifliment  by 
law  ;  and  to  the  difufe  of  parliaments  has  fucceeded  a 
parliamentary  truft  of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  finking 
fund,  our  national  debts  fhall  be  leffened  ;  when  the 
pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  univerfal  introduc- 
tion of  a  well- planned  and  national  militia,  will  fuffer 
our  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ;  and 
when  (in  conle«^uence  of  all)  our  taxes  fliall  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  ;  this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown 
will  flowly  and  imperceptibly  dimlnifli,  as  it  flowly  and 
imperceptibly  rofe.    But  till  that  fliall  happen,  it  will 
be  our  efpecial  duty,  as  good  fubjefts  and  good  Eng- 
liftimen,  to  reverence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  a- 
gainft  corrupt  and  fervile  influences  from  thofe  who  are 
intrufted  with  its  authority;  to  be  loyal,  yet  free; 
obedient,  and  yet  independent  ;  and  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  that  we  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a  fovereign,  who,  in  all  thofe  public  adts 
that  have  perfonally  proceeded  from  himfelf,  hath  ma- 
nifefted  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  free  conttitution 
of  Britain  ;  hath  already  in  more  than  one  inftanc6 
remarkably  ftrengthened  its  outworks  ;  and  will  there- 
fore never  harbour  a  thought,  or  adopt  a  perfuafion^ 
in  any  the  remoteft  degree  detrimental  to  public  li- 
berty. 

King  at  Arms,  or  of  ArmSf  is  an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  dircft  the  heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurifdifilion  of  armoury. 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar- 
ter, clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Garter,  principal  King  at  Anns,  was  inftituted  by 
Henry  V.  His  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of 
the  garter  at  their  nflemblies,  to  marflial  the  folcmnities 
at  the  funerals  of  the  higheft  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  fea  ;  on  which 
occafion  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commiffion  with  fome 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom,    See  Garter. 
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Ctarencieux  Kins  at  j^rms,  is  fo  called  frora  the  terward  entered  Bfy>n  the  law  line,  and  toot  the  de>. 

duke  of  Clirence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  His  ^ree  of  doflor  of  civil  law.  He  foon  acqinred  a  con- 
office  is  to  mapftal  and  difpofe  the  funerals  of  all  the  fiderabh  reputation  as  a  civilian,  and  was  in  great  prac 
inferior  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and  tice.  Be  attended  the  earl  of  Ptmbrokt,  h)rd  lleute. 
gentlemen,  on  the  £buth  fide  of  the  Trent.  See  Cla-  nanfeof  Ireknd,,into  that  kingdom,  whert  he  was  ap. 
RENCthux.  ^  pointed  fiHigre- advocate,  fole  comnnffioner  of  the  prizesj 
Norroy  KiNG^  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  keeper  of  the  records,  vicar-general  to  the  lord  pri- 
Borth  fide  of  the  river  Trent.  ^  ^  mate  of  Ireland  ;  was  comitenanccd  by  perfons  of  the 
Thtfe  two  lad  are  alfo  called  pro->}tnctal  JieralJs,  in  higheft  rank,  and  might  have  made  a  fortunt.  But  fa- 
regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into  far  was  he  from  heaping  up  riches,  that  he  returned  to 
provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  vifit  noble-.  Englafld  with  no  other  treafure  than  a  few  merry, 
mens  families,  to  fct  down  their  pedigrees,  diftlnguiih  poems  and  humorous  effays,  and  retired  to  his  (Indents 
their  arms,  appoint  perfons  their  arms,  and  with  gar-  place  at  Chrill  church.  He  died  on  Chriftmas  day  In 
ter  to  direa  the  other  heralds.  1712,  and  was  interred  in  the  Clolfters  of  Weftmin- 
Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  fo-  fler-abbey.  His  writings  are  pretty  numerous.  The 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfclves  ;  principal  are,  i.  An'imadvcrftons  an  a  pretended  account  of' 
but  of  later  days,  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpccial  com-  Denmark,  wrote  by  Mr  Molefworth,  afterwards  lord 
miflion  at  every  creation  to  perfonate  the  king.  Molefworth.   The  writing  of  thefc  procured  Dr  l\ing>. 

Lymi  King  at  Arms,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fecond  king  the  place  of  fecretary  to  pvincefs  Anne  of  D  nmark., 
at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  invelled  and  crowned  2.  Dialogues  of  the  dead.  3.  The  art  of  love,  ia 
with  great  folemnity.  To  him  belongs  the  publifhlng  imitation  of  Ovid  De  arte  amandi.  4.  A  volume  of 
king's  proclamations,  marihalling  funerals,  reverfing  poems.  5.  Ufeful  tranfaAions.  6.  An  hiftorical  ac- 
arms,  &c.  See  Lvon.  count  of  the  heathen  gods  and  heroes.  7.  Several 
King  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop  in  the  tranflations. — As  to  the  charafterof  Dr  King,  he  na- 
J  7th  century,  bred  at  Wellminfter-fchool,  and  after-  turally  hated  bufinefs,  efpceiaily.  that  of  an  advocate  u 
ward  at  Chrift-church  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  but  made  an  excellent  judge  when  appointed  one  qf, 
chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1605  he  was  made  the  court  of  delegates.  His  chief  pleafure  confided 
dean  of  Chrid-church,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice-  in  trifles;  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he- 
chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  161 1  he  was  advanced  to  thought  he  was  hid  from  the  world.  Yet  he  loved- 
the  bilhopric  of  London.  Befidcs  his  Ledures  upon  company,  provided  they  were  fuch  as  tallied  with  hi»- 
yonah,  delivered  at  York,  he  publifhed  feveral  fer-  humour.  He  would  fay  a  great  many  ill-natured, 
mons  King  James  I.  ufed  to  ftyle  him  the  king  of  things,  but  never  do  one,  He  was  made  up  of  ten- 
freachers  1  and  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  often  declared,  dernefs  and  pity,  and  tears- would  fall  from  him  an  the. 
that  he  tvas  the  hejlfpeaker  in  the Jlar-chamher  in  his  time,  fmalleft  occallon.  His  education  had  been  ftridl,  and- 
He  was  fo  conftant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  bidiop,  he  was  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofnion. 
that,  unlefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  of  heahh,  he  King  (Dr  Wiliam),  archbiihop  of  Dublin  in  the- 
emitted  no  Sunday  whereon  he  did  not  vifit  fome  pul-  18th  century,  was  defcended  frora  an  ancient  family  ir» 
pit  in  London  or  near  it.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  the  north,  of  Scotland,  but  born  in  the  county  of  An« 
Papifls  reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  their  trim  in  the  north. of  Ireland.  In  1674  he  went  into 
ehurch.  But  the  falfity  of  this  ftoiy  was  fuf&ciently  pvitfts  orders.  In  1679  he  was  promoted  by  his  pa- 
*xpofed  by  his  fon  Mr  Henry  King,  in  a  fermon  at  tron,  Dr  Parker,  archbifliop  of  Dublin>  to  the  chan- 
St  Paul's  crofs  faon  after;  by  biflrop  Godwin  in  the  cellorlhip  of  St  Patrick.  In  16^7  Peter  Manby,  dean- 
Appendix  to  his  Comnientarlus  de  prafidihus  AngFtas^.  of  Londonderry,  having  puWilhed  at  London,  in  4to, 
printed  in  1632  ;  and  by  Mr  John  Gee,  in  his  book,,  a  pamphlet  intitled  Conjderations  which  obliged  Peter. 
Wititled,  ne  foot  out  of  the  fnate.  ^  Manby  dean  pf  Londonderry  to  embrace  the  Catholic  re  - 
King  (Dr  Henry),  bilhop  of  Chiehefter,  eldeft  ligisn,  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  anf-*;er.  Mr 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  in  1591,  and  educated  at  Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  affifted  by  the- 
Oxford.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  chap-  moft  learned  champions  of,  the  church  of  Rome,  pub- 
lain  to  king  James  L  and  Charles  I.  la  1638  he  was  lifhed  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  catechifm,  in- 
made  dean  of  Rochefter;  and  in  1641  was  advanced  ttvo  dialogues  concerning  the  Enghjh  reformation^  &c. 
to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upoti  the  breaking  out  of  reply  to  Mr  King's  mf'wer  Szc  Our  author  foon  re- 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  diflolution  of  epifcopacy,  he  joined  in  A  vindication  of  the  anfiuer.  Mr  Manby  drop, 
was  treated  with  great  feverity  by  the  friends  to  the  ped  the  controverfy  ;  but  difperfed  a  loofe  fheet  of 
parliament;  but  recovered  his  bifhopric  at  the  reflora-  papery  artfully  written,,  with  this  title,  A  lettti-r  /i>  * 
tion.  This  worthy  prelate,  who  had  a  moft  amiable  friend,  Jboiving  the  'oanily  of  this  opinion^  that  every 
chai  after,  died  in.  1669.;  and.  was  interred  at  his  car  man's  fenfe  and  reafgn  are  to  guide  himan  matters  rf  faith,- 
thedral  of  Chichefler,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  This  Dr  King  refuted  in  A  vindication,  of  tlx  Chri- 
to  his  memory.  He  pubUfhed,  1 .  The  pfalms  of  Da-  Jian  religion  and  reformation,  againj  the:  attempts  of  a. 
wid  turned  into  metre.  2,  Poems,  elegies,  parodoxes,  letter,  &c.  In  1689  he  was  twiee  confined  in  "the 
and  fonnets.  3.  Several  fermons,  and  other  works.  tower  by  order  of  king  {aiHes  II  and  the  fame  year 
King  (Dr  William),  a  facetious  Englilh-wrlter  in  commenced  doftor  of  divinity.  In  1699,  upon  king 
tJie  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,,  was  well  dcfcend-  James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  the  Biyne, 
cd,  being  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Dcrry.  In  1692  he 
Rochefter.  He  was  elefted  a  ftudent  of  Chrift  church  publiHied  at  London  in  4C0,  The  flate  of  the  Protfla^tt 
from  We.ltmlBfter-fchool  in  1 681,  aged  i8.    He  af-  of  Ireland  under  the  kk.  itlng  James' 4  s<^vermimt, 
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ISIiij.  At)iftory  (fays  blfhop  Burnet),  at  truly  as  it  is 
finely  written  '*  He  had  by  him  at  his  death  attefted 
vouchers  of  every  particular  fa£l  alle-ed  in  this  book, 
which  are  now  in  the  hands  ©f  his  relations.  How- 
ever, it  was  foon  attacked  by  Mr  Charles  Lefly.  In 
1693  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Prote- 
ftani  difitnters,  in  his  diocefe  of  Derry,  increafed  by 
K  vaft  addition  of  colonies  from  Scotland,  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  tiie  efta-rhfhed  church, 
-publifhed  A  dlfcourfe  concerning  the  inwntions  of  men  in 
the  ivorjbip  of  God  Mr  Jufeph  Boyfe,  a  difTentiiig 
•jnlniilcr,  wro  e  an  aufwer.  The  bifhop  anfwered  Mr 
Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  The  bifhop  rtjoined.  In 
1702  he  publiflied  at  Dublin,  in  410,  his  celebrated 
'treatife  De  origine  mali.  Mr  Edmund  Law,  M  A. 
fellow  of  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge,  afterward 
yublifhed  a  complete  tranflation  of  this,  with  very  va- 
luable notes,  in  410.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  has  in- 
ferttd,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  colledinn  of  the  au 
thor's  papers  on  the  fame  fubji  ft,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treatife 
has  many  curious  obfervations.  He  aflVrts  and  proves 
that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in  1 709,  was  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Dhltte 
^r^deflltiation  and  foreknoivledge  confflent  with  the  freedom 
ef  man^t  <iaUl.  This  was  attacked  by  Anthony  Col 
fins,  Efq;  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  *'  A  vindication  of 
4he  divine  attributes  ;  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbi- 
fliop  of  Dublin's  fermon  intitled.  Divine  predejlinatlon, 
■&C."  He  publifhed  likewife,  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  confecration  of  churches ;  fhowing  nvhat  is  meant  by 
■dedicating  thetn,  •with  the  grounds  of  that  ofice.  He  died 
in  1720. 

King  (Dr  William),  late  principal  of  St  Mary's 
liall,  OxF)rd,  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was 
born  at  Stepney  in  Middlefex,  in  the  year  i68j.  He 
was  made  d  dtor  of  laws  in  1715,  was  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of 
"the  univerfity ;  and  w  is  made  principal  of  St  Mary's, 
iiall  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hudfon  in  1 7 19.  When  he 
flood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  uni- 
■verfity,  he  refitjned  his  officr  of  fccretary,  but  enjoyed 
his  other  preferment,  au'i  it  was  all  be  did  enjoy  to 
%he  time  of  his  death  Dr  Clark,  who  oppof  d  him, 
carried  the  eleftiftn  ;  and  after  this  difappointment,  he 
.  in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  epic  po€m,  called  The  Toafiy 
which  was  a  political  latire,  printed  and  ^iven  away 
to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  Radclift's  library  in  1749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  ora- 
tion in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received  with 
the  hiirheft  acclamations ;  but  it  was  otherwife  when 
printed,  he  being  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Again,  at  the  memorable  contelted  elec- 
tion in  Oxfordfhire  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
Kitereft  drev  on  him  the  refentment  of  the  new,  and 
he  was  libelled  in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets,  againft 
which  he  defended  himfelf  in  an  Apology,  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and 
elleemed  by  the  fii  ft  men  of  his  tiin€  far  his  learning 
4ind  wit. 
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King  (T*eter),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  defcended  of  a  good  family  of  that  name  in 
Somerfttftiire,  and  fon  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonfhire.  He  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  1669.  and  bred  up  for  fome  years  to  his  fa- 
ther's bufinefs  ;  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was  fo 
ftron  that  he  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leifurc 
hours  to  lludy  :  fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fchular 
before  the  world  fufpefled  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  gave 
the  public  a  proof  of  his  ikill  in  church  hiltory, 
in  his  Inquiry  Into  the  conflttution>  difclpUne  unity,  and 
ivor/hip,  of  the  primitive  church,  that  flourljhed  with- 
in the  firjl  300  years  after  Chri/l,  Landau,  1691,  in 
8vo-  Tliis  was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
fcheme  of  a  comprehenfian  of  the  dilTenters.  He  af- 
terwards publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  the  Inquiry  int0 
tL'  conflltution^  &c. ;  and  having  delired,  in  his  pre- 
face, to  be  ih-^nvn,  either  pubhcly  or  privately,  any  mi>- 
ftakes  he  might  have  made,  that  requeft  was  tirlt  com- 
plied with  by  Mr  Edmund  Elys ;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  pair.d  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubjed, 
in  1692,  which  were  publifhed  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
Hvo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  feveral  fubjeds.  But 
the  mofl  formal  and  elaborate  anfwer  to  the  Inquiry  ap- 
peared afterwards,  in  a  work  intitled,  Original  draught 
of  the  primitive  church. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  wai 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  his  hbrary  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  :  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  Ihidied  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  him- 
felf^ to  the  fludy  of  the  law ;  in  which  prDfciTian  his 
learning  and  diligence  made  him  foon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  laft  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  five  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  ht  fervcd  as  burgels  in  Bter-Alflon  in 
Devonfhire.  In  1702,  he  publifhrd  at  London,  in 
8vo,  without  his  name,  his  Hilary  of  the  apoflk's  creeds 
with  critical  obfervations  on  its  feveral  articles  ;  which 
is  highly  cfteemed.  In  1708,  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  m  7:0,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  trial  ofDr 
Sacheverell.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 
jullice  of  the  common-pleas;  and  the  A^ril  follow- 
ing,  was  made  one  of  the  privy-council.  In  1715,  he 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron, 
of  Ockham  in  Surry,  and  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  polt  he  continued  till  1733, 
when  he  refigned  ;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ockham  ia 
Surry. 

King's  Bench.    See  Bench  f King's J» 
King  Bird.     See  PARADiiEA. 
King's  Fi/her.    See  ALCtDO, 

Booh  of  Kings,  two  canonical  trooks  of  the  Old 
Teitament,  focaUed,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiitory 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylouifh  cap- 
tivity, for  the  fpace  of  n«ar  600  years.  I'hc  firll  book 
of  kings  contains  t4ie  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, 
and  his  death.;  the  flourifliing  ftate  of  the  IfraeHtet 
under  Solomon,  hie  building  and  dedicating  the  temple 
of  Jerufalcm,  his  fhameful  defedion  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jewifh  nation  af- 
ter his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  k^ingdoms! 
the  reit  «f  the  book  is  uken  up  in  relating  the  sds  of 
3N  z  fout 
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four  kings  of  Jadah  and  eight  of  Ifrael.    The  fe-    animal  differs  no  lefs  from  a  fimple  plant,  by  fenfation,  Kingdoms; 
'cond  book,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory>   by  the  ufe  of  its  fenfes,  and  by  the  power  of  voluntary  "*~V"~*i 
13  a  relation  of  the  memorable  a£ls  of  16  kings  of  Ju-  motion  which  it  pofTeflcs,  while  thefe  qualities  do  not 
dah,  and  12  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,   belong  to  any  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable, 
by  the  carrying  of  the  10  tribes  captive  into  AfTyria       But  notwitftanding  thefe  fo  diftinftive  marks,  phi- 
by  Salmanaffar,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by   lofophers  pretend,  that  this  divifion  of  natural  bodies 
Nebuchadnezzar.  into  clafles  is  only  ideal.    They  affirm,  that,  by  ob- 

it is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  ferving  nature  attentively,  we  may  perceive,  that  all 
Ezra,  who  extrafted  them  out  of  the  public  records,  her  produftions  are  connefted  together  by  an  uninter- 
which  were  kept  of  what  palTed  in  that  nation.  rupted  chain  ;  and  that  by  furveying  the  feveral  beings, 

KihLc's- County y  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein-  we  muft  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  differs  very 
iler  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Philip  of  little  from  fome  other  two  between  which  it  feems  to 
Spain,  hulband  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  the  be  placed  ;  fo  that  we  may  defcend  from  the  moft  per- 
north  by  Weft  Meath ;  on  the  fouth  by  Tipperary  and  feft  animal  to  the  rudeft  mineral  by  infenfible  degrees. 
Queen's- county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar-  and  without  finding  any  interval  from  which  a  divifion 
row  ;  and  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  on  the  weft,  might  be  made.  The  opinions  of  naturalifts  are  there- 
from which  it  is  feparatcd  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a  fore  divided  upon  this  fubjedl ;  and  each  opinion  feems 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  257,510  Irifh  planta-  to  be  founded  upon  obfervations,  analogies,  and  rea- 
tion  acres,  56  pariflies,  1 1  baronies,  atrd  two  boroughs,  fonings  more  or  lefs  conclufive. 

and  returns  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  about  If  we  avoid  invefl;igating  extremes,  however,  the 
47  miles  long  and  17  broad,  and  the  chief  town  is  diftinftive  marks  mutt  be  acknowledged  fufficiently 
Pliilipflown.  ^  obvious  to  juftify  the  triple  divifion  above  mentioned, 

Kj no's  Evil,  or  Scrophtila.    See  Medicine-/«^/<?;».     and  to  difcriminate  the  individuals  of  each. 

KING-TE-TCHtNG,  a  famous  village  belonging  to  For  a  general  view  of  the  operations  or  conduft  of 
the  di{lri(5l  of  Jao-tcheou-fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the  nature  in  thofe  her  three  kingdoms,  fee  the  article 
province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  col-  Nature.  For  a  particular  confideration  of  them — (in 
ItiSed  the  bcft  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as  the  animal-kingdom),  fee  Zoology,  Animal,  Brute, 
the  largcft  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain  Bird,  Ornithology,  Insect,  Entomology,  Ich- 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more  Thyology,  Fish,  Comfarjitii^e  Anatomy^  and  the  dif- 
than  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  extends  a  league  ferent  animals  under  their  refpedllve  names  ; — (in  the 
and  a  half  alr.ng  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  vegetable  kingdom),  Botany,  Plant,  Agricul- 
liot  a  colkftion  of  ftraggling  houfes  intermixed  with  ture, Vegetation,  Defoliation,  Frondescentia, 
ijjots  of  ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  com-  Gemmatio,  Fruit,  Leaf,  Germination,  &c.  and 
plain  that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  the  the  different  plants  under  their  refpedlive  names 
long  ftreets  which  they  form  are  too  narrow;  thofe  (in  the  mineral  kingdom).  Mineralogy,  Metal- 
who  pafs  through  ihcm  imagine  themfelves  tranfport-  lurgy,  and  the  different  ftones  and  metals  under  their 
ed  into  the  midll  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  Is  heard  a-   refpechive  names. 

round  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  to  make  way.  In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  fhall  confider  na- 
frovifions  are  dear  here,  becaufe  every  thing  confumed  tural  bodies  only  In  a  chemical  view  ;  that  is  to  fav, 
18  brought  from  remote  places ;  even  wood,  fo  necef-  relatively  to  the  feveral jprinciples  which  we  obtain  in 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  Isaftually  tranfported  from  the  the  analyfis  of  thofe  bodies.  In  the  decampofition  of 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  not-  all  beings  truly  living,  organifed,  and  containing  with- 
wlthftandlng  the  high  price  of  provlfions,  is  an  afylum  in  themfelves  a  feed  by  which  they  may  be  reproduced, 
for  a  great  number  of  po®r  families,  who  could  not  fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals,  we  always  obtain  an 
fubfifl  any  where  elfe.  Children  and  Invalids  find  em-  inflammable,  fat,  or  oily  fubftance  ;  and  on  the  con« 
ployrnent  here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by  trary,  we  do  not  find  the  fmalleft  trace  of  this  principle 
pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a  in  any  fubftance  purely  mineral,  not  tven  in  fulphur, 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference  :  two   which  is  the  moll  inflammable  of  all  thefe  fubflances. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  we  carefully  examine  and  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  analogous  principles  obtain- 
ed from  the  three  kingdoms  ;  fuch  as  the  fallne  fub- 
flances obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals  ;  we  fliall  eafily  perceive,  that  all  the  fa- 


or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fometimcs  bor- 
der the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  bafon. 

KIXGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country 
fubji'dl  to  a  king. 

Kingdoms,  in  natural  hiflory.    Mofl  naturalifts  and 


ch<  mill.'  divide  all  natural  bodies  Into  three  great  claffts,  line  matter  which  comes  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 

which  t'ley  call  kingdoms.    Thefe  are  the  mineral,  the  kingdoms  is  altered  by  oil,  while  all  the  faline  matter 

veget:ii'ie  and  the  kingdoms.  which  comes  from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free 

This  great  and  firit  divifion  is  founded  on  this  con-  from  oil. 
fidcration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  produ-       We  ought  to  obferve  here,  that  becaufe  any  matter 

ced,  which  grows,  which  is  organized,  which  contains  is  found  in  one  or  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom, 

a  fetd,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a  being  we  muil  not  therefore  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the 

very  diftiLft  and  diflFtrent  from  a  ftone  or  a  metal,  in  kingdom  of  fuch  individuals;  forwemay  be  convinced, 

which  wc  at  moft  obferve  only  a  regular  arrangement  from  a  flight  obfervation  of  nature,  that  by  a  thoufand 

of  parts,  but  not  a  true  organization,  and  which  con-  combinations,  and  particular  circurattances,  fubilances 

tains  no  feed  by  which  it  is  capable  of  reproduftion  ;  of  quite  different  ciaffes  or  kingdoms  are  daily  found 

and  ^otbet  foundatioa  of  this  divifion  is,  that  an  mixed  and  confounded  together.    Thus,  for  example, 

v/ithia. 
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5doms.  within  the  earth,  and  even  at  great  depths,  that  is,  in 
^  the  region  appropriated  to  minerals,  fometimes  fub- 
ftances  are  found  evidently  oily,  fuch  as  all  bitumens : 
but  we  at  the  fame  time  can  prove,  and  all  the  obfer- 
vationd  of  natural  hittory  prove,  that  thefe  oily  fub- 
ftances  are  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  and  that 
they  proceed  f'om  the  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  which 
have  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  fome  of  thofe  great 
revolutions  which  have  happened  from  time  to  time 
upon  the  furface  of  our  globe.  Alfo  in  decompofing 
feveral  vegetables  and  animals,  falts  are  obtained  ;  fuch 
as  common  fait,  Glaubei's  fait,  and  others,  which  con- 
tain nothing  oily,  and  which  are  confequently  matters 
evidently  mineral.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  thefe  mineral  falts  are  extraneous  to  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  in  which  they  are  found  ;  that 
they  are  only  introduced  into  thefe  living  bodies,  be- 
caufe  they  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  matters  which 
have  been  apphed  to  them  as  aliments,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongft  their  principles. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only  the  quantity  of 
thefe  mineral  falts  Is  not  uniform  In  animals  and  vege- 
tables  ;  but  alfo,  that  not  a  particle  of  fuch  falts  is  con- 
tained In  fome  plants  and  animals  equally  ftrong  and 
healthy,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  in  which  thefe 
fahs  have  generally  been  obfeived. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  obferve,  that  oils  do  only 
exift  in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;  that  is,  in  thofe  of  their  principles  which  enter 
immediately  into  their  compofition,  when  thofe  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  altered  by  further  decompofitions, 
and  confequently  when  they  ftill  preferve  their  animal 
or  vegetable  charufter  ;  for  by  a  natur^  putrefadion 
continued  during  a  long  time,  or  by  chemical  opera- 
tions, not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies  are  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  of 
oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  itfelf  be  entirely  deftroyed  or 
decompofed.  Thefe  fubftances  in  that  ftate  contain 
nothing  by  which  they  can  be  diftlnguifhed  from  mi- 
fierals.  The  earths,  for  example,  of  vczetables  and 
animals,  when  they  are  deprived,  by  a  fufiicient  calci- 
nation of  all  Inflammable  matter,  have  been  thought 
to  become  entirely  fimilar  to  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous earths  found  within  the  globe,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  mineral  fubilances,  although  probably 
they  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  animal  and  vegetable 
brvHes.    See  Bones. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that,  when  we  confider  natural 
bodies  in  a  chemical  view,  we  ought  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  claffes.  The  firft  clafs  is  of  fubftances 
inanimate,  unorganlfed,  and  the  principles  of  which 
have  a  degree  of  fimpHcity  which  is  cff^ntial  to  them  : 
thefe  are  minerals.  The  other  clafs  contains  all  thofe 
bodies  which  not  only  have  been  dillindlly  organifed, 
but  which  alfo  contain  .yi  oily  matter,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  fubilances  which  have  not  made 
part  of  animate  bodies,  and  which,  by  combining  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodies,  diftin- 
guifhes  thefe  principles  from  thofe  of  minerals  by  a 
lefs  degree  of  fimplicity.  This  fecond  clafs  contains 
vegetables  and  animals.  We  ought  alfo  to  remark, 
that  the  oil  contained  In  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances, renders  them  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  cannot  by  any  means  take  place 
in  any  mineral, . 


We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine,  if,  by  comparing  Kingdom* 
the  principles  obtained  in  the  decompofition  of 
tables  with  thofe  obtained  In  the  decompofition  of  ani-  '"g^  ^''H^^ 
mals,  we  can  find  fome.  effentlal  charader  by  which  — ^ 
thefe  two  kingdoms  may  be  chemically  diftinguifhed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feen  that  both  of  thera 
may  be  diftlnguifhed  from  minerals.  Fi  om  experiments 
we  indeed  learn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables  differ 
evidently  enough  from  thofe  of  animals ;  that  in  ge- 
neral the  faline  principles  of  the  former  are  acid,  and 
are  transformable  in  great  meafure  into  fixed  alkali  by 
incineration,  while  the  principle  of  the  latter  are  vola- 
tile alkaHs,  or  eafily  changeable  into  thefe;  that  vege- 
tables are  much  farther  removed  from  putrefaftion 
than  animals  ;  laftly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a  cha- 
rafter  different  from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  in  general 
more  attenuated,  or  at  leaft  more  difpofed  to  be  atte- 
nuated and  volatilifed.  But  we  muil  at  the  fame  time 
confefs,  that  thefe  differences  are  not  clear  and  deci- 
five,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two  kingdoms  and  the 
mineral  kingdom  ;  for  we  do  not  find  any  effential  prin- 
ciple, either  in  animals  or  in  vegetables,  which  Is  not 
alfo  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  fome  planes,  chiefly 
the  cruciform,  as  much  volatile  alkah,  as  little  fixed  al- 
kali, and  as  much  difpofition  to  putrify,  are  found  as 
in  animal-matters  ;  and  thence  we  conclude,  tiiat  if 
thefe  two  great  claffes  of  natural  bodies  differ  chemi- 
cally from  each  other,  this  difference  proceeds  only 
from  the  quantities  or  proportions  of  tlreir  feveral  prin- 
ciples and  properties,  and  not  from  any  thing  diilinft 
and  peculiar  ;  nor  is  It  fimilar  to  the  manner  in  which' 
both  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  differ  from  mine- 
rals, namely,  by  containing  an  oil,  and  poffeffing  a  fer- 
mentable quality,  Befides,  the  degrees  of  the  chemi- 
cal differences  betwixt  thefe  three  great  claffes  of  na- 
tural bodies  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  confider  them  or  compate  them  together.  Sec 
Chemistry,  pajjim. 

KINGHOiiN,  a  parliament  town  In  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  diretfly  oppo- 
fite  to  Leith.  Here  is  a  ownufafture  of  thread  ftock- 
ings  knit  by  the  women  ;  the  men,  being  chiefly  ma- 
riners, are  employed  In  coafting  fhips,  in  the  fifli- 
ery,  or  the  paffage  boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from 
which  the  town  of  Kinghorn  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. This  place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  earl  of 
Strathmore. 

KINGSBRIDGE,  atownof  Devonfhire,  217  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  a  harbour  for 
boats,  a  free  fchool,  a  market,  and  a  fair.  This  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  Chefton,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the 
Salcomb  to  Dodbrook. 

KINGSCLERE,  apleafant  town  ofHampfhire,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Oxford  road  from  Bafingftoke.    It  is  ■ 
56  miles  from  London,  and  was  once  the  feat  of  the 
Saxon  kings.    It  has  a  market  and  two  fairs. 

KINGSFJERRY,  In  Kent,  the  common  way  from- 
the  main  land  into  the  ifle  of  Shepey;  where  a  cable  of  ~ 
about  140  fathom  In  length,  failened  at  each  end  a- 
crofs  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over  by  hand,. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping  up  the 
highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marfhes  for  above 
one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wall  againft ; 
the  fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  yearly  one 
penny j^r  acre  forfrefh  marfh-Iand^ . and  one  penny  for: 
3, 
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^'"g^^"-,  «very  Jo  acres  of  fait  mardi-land.  Here  is  a  houfe  for 
*  the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  travellers 
over  free,  except  on  thefe  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Morr 
43ay,  Whit- Monday,  St  James's- day,  and  MichaeLmas- 
day,  when  a  horfeman  pays  two«pence  and  a  footman 
one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o'clock  at 
Jiight,  the  ferry  keeper  demands  fix  pence  ©f  every 
horfeman,  and  two-pence  of  every  footman,  whether 
Grangers  or  the  land-occupiers. 

KINGSTON  UPON  Thames,  a  town  of  Surry  in 
England,  fituated  13  miles  from  London.    It  takes 
it8  name  from  having  been  the  refidence  of  many  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  feme  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
on  a  tlage  in  the  market-place.    It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
of  20  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.   There  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick,  over 
a  rtream  that  comes  from  a  fpfing  in  a  cellar  four 
miles  above  the  town,  and  forms  fuch  a  brook  as  to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bow-lhot  from  it  and  from 
each  other.    It  is  generally  the  place  for  the  fummer- 
affizes  of  this  county,  there  being  a  gallows  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it,    -I:  is  a  populous, 
trading,  wtll-built  town,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Edward  II.  and  III.  fcnt  members  to  parliament.  It 
-lias  a  free-fchool;  an  alms  houfe  buik  in  1670  for  fix 
•  men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with  lands  to  the 
value  of  i^ol.  a  year  ;  and  a  charity  fchool  for  30  boys, 
who  are  >all- clothed.    Here  is  a  fpaciaus  church  with 
eight  bells,  adjoiniag  to  which,  on  the  north  fide,  was 
:formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  in  which  were 
;  the  pictures  of  three  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were 
crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  King  John,  who  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  their  fivll  charter  of  incor- 
vporatlon.    But  thefe  were  all  deLlroyed  by  the  fall  of 
,this  chapel  in  1730.    Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn, 
.  Sec.  and  three  fairs. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  1  73  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is  fimply  Hull.  It  ia  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  ri- 
vers Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  fo 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
countrv  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  caftle,  a  citadel,  and 
a  block  houfe.  A  dc^ck  was  begun  here,  but  after 
great  expence  left  unfinifhed. — A  new  cut  has  been 
lately  made  to  Hull  by  Wcighton.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  containing  two  churches,  feveral  meet- 
ing-houfts,  a  free- fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  and  fome 
hofpitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Trinity- 
houfe,  in  which  are  maintained  many  diftrelTcd  feamen, 
both  of  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  members  of 
its  port.  It  is  governed  by  1  2  elder  brethren  and  fix 
aflirtants  ;  out  of  the  former  are  chofen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brtthren  two  ftew- 
ards ;  they  determine  queftions  between  mailers  and  fea- 
men, and  other  fea  matters.  A  handfome  infirmary 
has  lately  been  ercfted  without  the  town  to  the  north. 
Here  are  alfo  an  exchange  and  a  culiom-houfc,  and 
over  the  Hull  a  (lone  bridge  confiding  of  14  arcbes. 
A  good  harbour  was  made  here  by  Richard  11.  This 
itown  has  not  only  the  moft  confiderable  inland  traffic 
«f  any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign 
^ade  fupqrior  to  any  in  the  kingdoin,  excepting  tke 
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ports  of  London,  Brtftol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmoach.  !rngftr>t 
By  means  of  the  many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  *v--* 
Humber,  it  trades  to  alraoft  every  part  of  Yorklhire, 
as  well  as  to  Lincolnfhire,  Nutlinghamfliire,  Staffurd- 
(hire,  Derbyfhire,  and  Cheflure  ;  the  commodities  of 
which  counties  are  brought  hither,  and  exported  t© 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain,  tke  Baltic,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  in  return  for  thofe,  are  im- 
ported iron,  capper,  hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Ruflia  liuea 
and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  other  articles. 
Such  quantities  of  corn  are  alfo  bro.ught  hither  by  the 
navigable  rivers,  that  Hull  exports  njore  of  this  com- 
modity  than  London.  The  trade  of  Hull  with  Lon- 
don, particularly  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter,  and  wit'h 
Holland  and  France,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  com- 
modities, as  well  as  for  cloth,  kerfeys,  and  other  manu- 
faftures  of  Yorkfhire,  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  employ 
not  only  fingle  veflels,  but  fleets  ;  the  Hull  fleets  ta 
London  being  generally  from  50  to  60  fail,  and  in 
time  of  war  frequently  *oo  fail  or  upwards.  The 
mayor  of  Hull  has  two  fwords,  one  given  by  King 
Richard  II.  the  other  by  Henry  VHI.  but  only  one 
is  borne  before  him  at  a  time  ;  alfo  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance, and  an  oar  of  lignum  vltae  as  a  badge  of  his  ad- 
miralty jurifdidion  within  the  limits  of  the  Humber. 
This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  Robert  Plerpoint  of 
Holme  Plerpoint,  vifcount  Newark,  created  in  the 
4th  of  Charles  I.  Being  unfortunately  flain  in  trofllngf 
the  Humber  in  1643,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  foa 
H  enry,  created  marquis  of  Dorchefler  in  1645,  only 
for  life;  who  dying  in  16^0,  without  male  iflue,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by  Robert,  grandfon  of  hia 
younger  brother  William  Pierpoint  of  Thorefby  ;  wh© 
dying  unmarried  in  1682,  left  this  honour  to  William 
his  brother  and  heir  ;  and  he  alio  dying  without  ifl'ue 
in  1690,  it  defcended  to  his  brother  Evelyn,  who  v\a« 
further  advanced  to  the  honours  of  marquis  of  Dor- 
chefter  in  1706  and  duke  of  Kingfton  in  1715  ;  and 
dying  in  1725  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfou  Evclya 
laft  duke  of  Kinglton,  who  died  in  1773,  and  the  title 
became  extindl. 

Kingston,  a  town  cf  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Lelniier  and  capital  of  King's  county.  W,  L  »ng.  7. 
20.  N.  Lat.  53  15.  It  is  olherwife  called  Philips' 
To<u>n. 

Kingston,  at<'wn  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Port- Royal.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
169^,  when  the  repeated  defolations  by  earthquake  and 
fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-Ruyal.  It 
extends  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  as  much 
from  eaft  to  weft,  on  the  harbour.  It  contains  about 
3000  houfes,  befides  negro-houfes  and  warelioufes. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitante  is  about  8000  ;  of 
free  people,  of  colour,  1500;  and  of  Haves,  about 
14,000.  it  is  the  county-town,  where  the  affizes  are  held, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  Odober,  and  laft  about 
a  fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  good  trade  ;  and  is  much 
reforted  to  by  merchants  and  feamen,  becaufe  moft  of 
the  fhips  come  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  here, 
W.  Long.  76.  32.  N.  Lat.  17.40. 

king:  ON,  or  K  YNETON,  a  pretty  large  town  ia 
Hcrefordfhire,  146  miles  from  London.  It  is  fitua- 
ted on  the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow 
cloth.    It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market,  and  three 

fairs. 
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feiri.     The  markets  on  WedneWay  he^ore  Eafter,  the  utmoft  fafety.    Within  the  haven  on  the  weft  fide 

Whitfuntide,  and  Chrift  nas,  are  fo  conliderable  for  lies  a  great  (helf,  which  fhoots  a  great  way  off  from 

corn,  cattle,  leather,  home  made  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  the  land ;  but  leaves  an  ample  paffaae  by  the  fide  of  it^ . 

and  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they  are  more  like  in  which,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many 

fgj^g^  fathoms  deep.    Lord  Kinfale  has  the  ancient  privilege 

KllNNOR,  or  Chjnnor.    vSee  Chinnok.  of  keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  king's  prefence.  Kinfaler 

KINO,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  giim  refin.    This  gives  the  title  of  Iviron  to  the  very  ancient  family  of 

dnig  was  firft  recnmraended  to  the  attention  of  medi-  Courcy,  lineally  defcended  from  John  de  Conrcy  ear> 

cal  pvaaitioners  by  Dr  Fathergill,  as  being  a  very  ufc  of  UUter,  who  from  him  have  the  privile^re  to  be  co- 

fnl  vegetable  aftringent ;  and  in  the  hands  of  other  vered  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  England, 
praftitioners  it  has  been  fo  far  found  to  anfwer  the  cha-       KINTORE,  a  royal  borougrh  of  Aberdeen  (hire  i« 

rndtr  he  gave  of  it,  that  it  is  now  in  very  common  Scotland,  fitiaated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long.  2.  5. 

wfe.    It  has  a  confiderable  rcfemblance  to  the  catechu;  N.  Lat.  57.  38.    It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch 

hot  is  much  more  of  a  reCnous  nature,  and  of  a  lefs  of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  but  in  other  rcfpeds  i» 

firm  texture  :  it  is  alfo  redder  and  more  aftringent  ;  inconfiderable. 


its  waterv  fnlution  more  decompofahle  by  acids  ;  and 
its  ink  lefs  permanent.  Its  colouring  and  aftringent 
matttr  are  more  ptyfeftly  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by 
v'lter,  though  water  readily  enough  extrafts  a  con- 
fiderable fttare  of  both.  It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in 
diirrhcea,  hamorrhagies,  &c.  In  proof- fpirit  it  forms 
an  elegant  tindure  ;  and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
the  fuhis  Jlypticus,  and  fome  other  officinal  compoG- 
tions. 

KINROSS,  the  county-town  of  Kinrosfhire  in  Scot- 
land, fiuiated  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  56.  15.  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Locbleven,  a  frefti-water  lake  about  10 


KINTYRE.  See  Cantire. 
KIOF,  or  Kiow,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland-^ 
and  capital  of  the  Ukrain  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 
Tjame,  with  an  archbiftiop's  fee  and  a  caftle.  It  be- 
longs to  Ruflia,  aiKl  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  divided  into.the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  feated 
on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat-  50. 
12. 

KIPPING  (Henry),  in  Latin  Kipptngtusy  a  learn-* 
ed  German  Lutheran  born  at  Boftock  ;  where,  after 
having  received  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  waa- 
met  by  fome  foldiers  who  prefTed  him  into  the  fervice. 


miles  in  compafs,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch.    This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  folio ^*nng  his  ttu- 


and  water  fowl.  The  manufa<flures  are  linen  and  fome 
cutlery  ware.  The  houfe  of  lO'nrofs,  an  elegant  an- 
cient ilru£lure,  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town. 
Kinrofs  fends  a  member  to  pirliament  by  turns  with 
Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  are  two  iflands  ;  on  one 
of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Culdees;  the  other  is  famous  for  the 
caftle  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  imprifoned  by  her  rc- 
beiii  >nq  f  ihjeds. 

KINS  ALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
hind,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ban  or  Ban- 
inn,  136  miles  from  Dublin.    It  is  reckoned  the  fhird 


dies.  One  day  while  he  w^s  upon  duty,  holding  hi* 
mufket  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statius  in  the  other, 
a  Swedifh  counfellor,  who  perceived  him  in  that  atti-* 
tude,  came  up  to  him,  entered  into  diicourfe  with  him, 
and  then  taking  him  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian^ 
and  procured  him  tlie  under- re6torfti^p  of  the  college 
of  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  167K.  He  wrote  many 
wotks  in  Latin;  the  principal  of  which  arc,  i.  A 
treatife  on  the  antiquities  of'  the  Romans.  2-.  Ano- 
ther on  the  works  of  Creation.  3.  Several  differ tation* 
on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  &c. 

KIRCH  (Chriftian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a  cc'ebra- 


town  in  the  kintrdom,  and  inferior  only  to  Cork  in    ted  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  ac- 


point  of  trade.  It  is  neat,  well  feuilt,  and  wealthy  ; 
is  governed  by  a  fov^relgnani  recorder,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  South- 
well family.  It  is  defended  by  a  flrong  fort  built  by 
king  Charles  II.  called  Charles's  Fort  i  and  on  the  op- 


quired  great  reputation  in  the  obfervatories  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.  Godfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  theiir 
aftronomical  obfervations.  This  family  correfponded 
with  all  the  learned  focteties  of  Europe,  and  their 


pofite  ftiore  there  are  two  well  built  villages,  called  aftronomical  works  are  in  high  repute. 
Cirve  Seilly.  In  the  town  and  liberties  are  6  pa-  KIRCHER  (.Athanafius),  a  famous  philofopher 
riJlies,  30  plough-lands,  and  fherein  6846  acres.  The  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  1601.  In 
barracks  hold  12  companies  of  foot,  befidcs  a  regiment  i6j8  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
at  Charles's  fort.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  good  taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
market- houfe,  and  near  it  a  ftrong  built  prifon;  and  there  Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtfbnrg,  withi 
are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  ruins  of  feveral  monafteries  great  applaufe  till  the  year  1 63  i .  He  went  to  France 
and  religious  houfes.  It  has  two  fairs.  In  time  of  war  on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  S^^edea 
Kinfale  is  a  place  of  much  bufinefs,  beicg  then  fre-  in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
quented  by  rich  homeward  bound  fleets  and  fliips  of  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma* 
war,  for  which  reafon  moft  of  the  houfes  are  then  let  thematics  in  the  Roman -college,  colkaed  a  rich  ca- 
st doable  rents.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  binet  of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680;  — 
and  perfeftly  fecore ;  fo  large  that  the  Enghfti  and  The  quantity  of  his  works  is  immenfe,  amounting  td 
Patch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  fame  i2  .volb  in  foho,  1 1  in  quarto,  and  3  in  8vo  ;  enough 
time.  There  is  a  dock  and.yard  for  repairing  ftiips  of  to  employ  a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  even  to 
war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  fhip-  tranfcribe  them.  Moft  of  them  are  rather  curious  than 
ping  heavy  artillery.  Ships  may  fail  into  or  out  of  this  ufeful ;  many  of  them  vifionary  and  fanciful;  and  if 
lacboui^  keeping  in,  the  middle  of  the  channel,  with  they  are  not  always  accompanied  with  the  greateft  e;;* 
.       *^  ^                                         a-  aftaef*> 
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'Barchman  aftnefs  and  precJfion,  the  reader,  it  i»  prefumed,  will 
.  ^^"^^^y-  not  be  aftonifbed.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  i. 
~  "  Pralufiones  magnetica.  2.  Primitiiie  gnomonica  catoptrlca' 
3.  Ars  magna  lucis  iff  Umbra,  4.  Mufurg'ia  univerfalis. 
5.  Obelifcus  Pamphillus.  6.  Oedipus  JEg\ptiacus.  four 
volumes,  folio.  7.  Itinerarium  extaticum.  8  Obeli/cus 
^gyptlanus,  in  four  volumes,  folio.  9.  Mundus  fub- 
ter ramus.     lO.  China  illujlrata. 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German  divine, 
was  born  at  Lubec  in  1575.  He  ftudied  in  feveral 
places  of  Germany;  in  1602  was  made  profeffor  of 
poetry  at  Roftock,  and  in  161 3  reftor  of  the  uni- 
verfity  at  Lubec.  He  exercifed  this  laft  employment 
with  an  extraordinary  application  during  the  refl  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  1643.  Rewrote  feveral  works ; 
the  mcft  efteemed  of  which  are,  i.  Dc Juneribus  Ro- 
manorum.     2.  De  annidis  liber ftngular'is. 

KIRIATHAIM,  (  anc.  geog. ),  one  of  the  towns 
built  by  the  Reubenitcs ;  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  ( Jcfhua,  xiii.),  1 2  miles  to  the  weft  of  Midaba. 
The  ancient  relidence  of  the  giants  called  Emim. 

KIRIATH  ARBA.    See  Hebron. 

KiRiATH  -  Baal,  or  Cariath  ■  baal,  called  alfo  Ki- 
r'uith-jearhn,  '*  the  city  of  the  woods one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  nine  miles  from  Aella,  in  the  road  to  Diofpolis. 
It  was  alfo  called  Baala  (Jodiua).  The  ark  of  the 
covenant,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Philiftines,  flood 
for  fome  time  in  this  city  ( i  Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  lignifying  the  fame  with 
church. 

KiRK-SeJJions,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftlcal  ju- 
dicatory in  Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according  to  its 
extent,  is  divided  into  feveral  particular  diftrids  ; 
every  one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to 
overfee  it.  A  confiftory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  parifh,  form  a  kirk-feflidn. — Thefe  meet 
once  a  week,  the  minifter  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  rela- 
ting to  public  worfhip,  eleAious,  catechifing,  vifita- 
tions,  &c.  It  judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal ;  but 
greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  prefbytery ;  and 
in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  prefbytery. 
Kirk- feffions  have  likewife  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
poor's  funds. 

KIRKALDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Fife  in 
Scotland,  two  miles  to  the  north- taft  of  Kinghorn. 
It  18  a  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery,  and 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  earl  of  Melvill.  The 
town  is  populous,  well  built,  and  extends  a  mile  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  enjoying  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
trade  by  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufadures 
of  corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  56.  8. 

KIRKBY- Lonsdale,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland, 
253  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  large  place,  with  a 
woollen  manufaftory,  and  a  market  on  Tuefday.  It 
has  a  free  fchool  well  endowed,  with  three  prefenta- 
tlons  to  Chrift's  college  Cambridge.  It  has  a  large 
church,  and  a  good  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches  over 
the  Lon.  From  its  churchyard  and  the  banks  of  the 
•  river,  there  is  a  very  fine  profped  of  the  mountains 
at  a  vaft  diftance,  as  well  as  of  the  courfe  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  abounds  with  falmon,  trout,  &c.  and  pro- 
vifions  of  all  forts  arc  very  cheap  here. 

N»  172. 
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KiRKBY'SieDeii,  or  Stephen's -Churchy  a  town  of 
Weitmoreland,  257  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the 
river  Eden  near  Sedbergh  and  Afgarth.  The  church 
is  a  large  building  with  a  lofty  tower;  in  it  are  feve- 
ral old  monuments.  Here  is  a  good  free  fchool  that 
has  two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  ma- 
nufaftory  of  yarn-ttockings  ;  and  it  has  a  market  and 
a  fair. 

KiRKBr-Tkore,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  al- 
fo on  the  river  Eden,  north- weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles 
from  Londen.  A  horn  of  a  moofe-deer  was  found 
here  a  few  years  fince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  feveral  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a  well,  difcovereJ 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coins 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it 
Whely-caftle,  300  yards  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth,  with  three  entrances  on  each  fide,  with  bul- 
warks before  them.  At  a  httle  diftance  from  thence 
Roman  urns  are  found  containing  bones  and  allies. 
The  old  mllltary-way  runs  through  it,  called  the 
Maiden- way >becaufe  it  began  at  Maiden-caftle  in 
Stainmore  in  Yorkfiiire,  north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  the  middle 
of  Dumfrles-flnre  in  Scotland,  makes  a  confiderable 
part  of  Galloway,  of  which  the  earls  of  Nlthifdale 
were  hereditary  ftewards.  The  face  of  the  country 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  pafture  for  ftieep  and  fmall  black 
cattle,  which  are  generally  fold  in  England;  yet  thefe 
duf]<y  moors  are  interfered  with  pleafant  valleys,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  caftirs  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  every  houfe  being  furrounded  with 
an  agreeable  plantation.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivet- 
Dee  ;  which,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountains  near 
Carrick,  runs  through  a  trad  of  land  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and,  entering  the  Irifli  fea,  forms  the  har- 
bour of  Kirkcudbright,  a  fmall  inconfiderable  bo* 
rough,  admirably  fituated  for  the  fiftiery  and  other 
branches  of  commerce,  which  are  almoft  totally  ne* 
gltfted  through  the  poverty  and  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants.  There  is  no  other  town  of  any  confe- 
quence  in  this  ftewartry.  Kirkcudbright  gives  title 
of  baron  to  the  Maclellans,  who  formerly  were  a 
powerful  family  in  the  county. 

KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Lancaftilre,  221  miles 
from  London,  ftands  near  the  Ribble,  fix  miles  from 
the  Irifti  fea,  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  the 
Field-lands.  It  has  a  market  and  three  fairs,  and  a 
free  fchool  well  endowed.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum* 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  ravigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  W  rwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Edeu,  291  miles  from  London.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle, 
wliich  was  demoliihed  above  100  years  ago.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs  Its  church  is  a  very  Irregular 
o:d  building  ;  and  the  belfrey  is  placed  diftant  from 
the  church  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  the  found  of 
the  bells  might  be  more  eafily  heard  by  the  circumja- 
cent villages. 

KIRR. 
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KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  fitua- 
'  ted  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  inW.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat. 
58.  33.  It  is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  having  a  very  fafe  road  and  har- 
bour for  (hipping.  It  is  a  royal  borough,  governed 
by  a  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 
was  formerly  poffefTed  by  the  Norwegians,  who  be- 
ftowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Crucovtaca.  From  king 
Jam  es  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  charter 
empowering  them  to  cleft  their  own  magiftrates  year, 
ly,  to  hold  borough-courts,  arreft,  imprifon,  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government  of  the 
town  ;  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  terms  :  he  moreover  granted 
to  them  fome  lands  adjoining  to  the  town,  with 
the  cufloms  and  fhore-dues,  the  power  of  a  pit  and 
gallows,  and  exempted  them  from  the  expence  of 
fending  commiffioners  to  parliament.  This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  monarchs.  At  pre- 
fent  Kirkwall  is  the  feat  of  juftice,  where  the  fteward, 
fherifF,  and  commifTary,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  ju- 
rifdiAion  :  Here  is  likewife  a  public  gtammar-fchool, 
endowed  with  a  competent  falary  for  the  matter.  The 
town  confifls  of  one  narrow  ftreet  about  a  mile  in 
length  ;  the  houfes  are  chiefly  covered  with  flate, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  conve- 
nience. —  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  bifliop's  palace.  The  former,  called 
St  Magnus,  from  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 
pofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture :  the  roof  is  fupported  by  14  pillars  on  each 
fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large  columns. 
The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work, 
of  red  and  white  ftones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered. 
By  the  ruins  of  the  king's  caltle  or  citadel,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  ftrong  and  flately  fortrefs.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  fort  of  fortifica- 
tion built  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  is  fuirounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
and  flill  mounted  with  fome  cannon  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour. 

KIRSTENIUS  (Peter),  profeffor  of  phyfic  at 
Upfal,  and  phyfician-extraordinary  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  1577.  He  ftudied 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fciences.  Being  told  that 
a  man  could  not  diftinguifli  himfelf  in  phyfic  unlefs 
he  underftood  Avicenna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Arabic  ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but 
alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar,  Abukafis,  and  Aver- 
roee.  He  vifitcd  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  did 
not  return  home  from  his  travels  till  after  feven  years. 
He  was  chofen  by  the  magiftrates  of  Breflaw  to  have 
the  direftion  of  their  college  and  of  their  fchools.  A 
fit  of  ficknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refiga  that  diffi- 
cult employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 
gufled,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  pradlice  of 
phyfic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  PrufTia.  Here 
he  obtained  the  friendfhip  and  efleem  of  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Sweden  ; 
where  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Upfal,  and  phyfician  to  the  queen.  He  died 
in  1640.  It  is  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underftood 
26  languages.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  among  which 
are,  i.  Liber  fecundus  Canmu  Avicenna,  tvpis  Arabids, 
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ex  MSS.  ed'ttus,  et  ad  verbum  in  Latinum  ifanjiatus,  in 
folio.  2.  De  vera  ufu  et  abufu  Medictna.  3.  Gram- 
mafica  Arabica,  folio.  4.  F'ii/s  quatuor  Evangelljla-  _ 
rum,  ex  antiquijjimo  codice  MSS.  Arabico  eruta,  in  folio. 
5.  Notee  in  Evangelium  S.  Matihai,  ex  collatione  textuum 
Arabicorum,  Syriacorum,  JEgyptiacorum,  Grscorum,  ^ 
Latinorum,  in  folio,  &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Ker- 
Jleniusy  another  learned  phyfician  and  naturalHl,  who 
was  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  i66oi  and  alfo  wrote 
feveral  works  which  are  efteemed. 

KIRTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fhort  jacket ;  alfo  for 
a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  KinKTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
151  miles  from  London.  It  had  its  name  from  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  ftock,  is  called 
the  rennet.  It  gives  names  to  its  hundreds,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  AfTuras  in  Africa, 
as  appears  from  many  infcriptions  ftill  to  be  met  with 
in  the  place.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very 
good  tafte  :  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  fi- 
gure,  having  feveral  inftruments  of  facrifice  carved 
upon  it ;  but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to  the 
defign,  which  is  very  curious.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
above  a  large  fertile  plain  ;  which  is  ftlU  called  the 
plain  of  Surfo,  probably  from  its  ancient  name  Af- 
furas. 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  token  of 
refpeft,  has  been  praftlfed  in  all  nations.  The  Ro- 
man emperors  faluted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Klffing  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compli- 
ment upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldiers 
klfTed  the  general's  hand  when  he  quitted  his  joflice, 
Fattiers,  amongft  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  prefence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kifs  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth  :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or 
not ;  becaufe  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpite  of  a  prohibi- 
tion to  the  contrary,  were  found fometimes  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kiffed  their 
mafters  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for 
that  purpofe.  Klffing  was  a  cuftomary  mode  of  falu« 
tation  amongft  the  Jews,  as  we  may  colled  from  the 
circumftance  of  Judas  approaching  his  Mafter  with  a 
kifs.  Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  dy- 
ing, and  when  dead  ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  ftrange 
opinion  that  they  fhould  imbibe  the  departing  foul  j 
and  when  dead,  by  way  of  valedictory  ceremony.  They 
even  kiffed  the  corpfe  after  It  was  conveyed  to  the  pile, 
when  it  had  been  feven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTI,  an  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
higheft  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundfha  rivulets. 
According  to  Major  Rennel*,  they  are  bounded  to  *  Memoir 
the  weft  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Tar-       "'"f  ^ 
tars  and  Lefguis,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  LefguIsfiSS 
and  Georgians.    He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people  htt-wemthe 
whom  Gaerber  calls  the  TauUn%i,  i.e.  "mountaineers,"  ■S/^'^'^  -S'^a 
and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  ftrange  en-'""/ 
ftom  ; — "  When  a  gueft  or  ftranger  comes  to  lodge'^'""* 
with  them,  one  of  the  hoil's  daughters  is  obliged  to 
3  ^  receive 
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Kiiii.  receive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  bis  horfe,  take  care 
L  /— — '  p£  ^jg  jjgggggg^  prepare  hia  dinner,  pafs  the  night  vpith 
him,  and  continue  at  his  difpofal  during  his  flay.  At 
his  departure,  (he  faddles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  his 
baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refufe  any 
cf  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality."  The  different  tribes  of 
this  relllefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialefts  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  ut- 
terly unknown. 

Their  diftrifts,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel's  Me- 
moir, are,  i.  Inguftii,  about  60  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Endery  ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sundfha  and  laxai  rivers.  In  their  terri- 
tories are  the  hotwells.  4.  Ackinyurt,  towards  the 
iipper  part  of  the  Sundfha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Roftini  that  joins  the  Sundiha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  OfFetin  village  Tlhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the 
Terek.  7.  Angufht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kum- 
belei. 8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Ruflians  Maloi  Jn- 
gujht.  9.  Tfhet&en,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  diftrift  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Argun.  1 1 .  Kulga,  or  Dflianti,  in  the  high 
mountains.  J  2.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Afai,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  13.  Tfhabrilo,  and  Sli^- 
bul,  on  the  Sundfha,  14..  Tfhifhni-Kabuli  on  the 
Rofhni,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  15.  Karaboulak,  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the 
fix  uppermofl  rivulets  of  the  Sunfha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.  16.  Meefli,  Meredfhl,  Galafhka,  and  Dwban, 
are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingufhi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted 
to  Ruffia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men ;  they  call  themfelves  IngufhU  Kijliy  or  Halha; 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
20  or  30  houfes  ;  are  diligent  hufbandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  ftone  tower, 
which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retre«  to  their  women 
and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effefls. 
Thefe  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cuflom  of 
wearing  fhields. — Their  religion  is  very  fimple,  but 
has  fome  traces  of  Chriflianity  :  They  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Daile,  but  have  no  faints  or  re- 
ligious perfons;  they  celebrate  Sunday,,  not  by  any  re- 
ligious ceremony,  but  by  refting  from  labour;  they  have 
a  faft  in  fpiing,  and  another  in  fummer  ;  they  obferve 
no  ceremonies  cither  at  births  or  deaths  j  they  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind  of  facrifice  is 
ufual  among  them  ;  at  certain  times  a  fhcep  is  killed 
by  a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  confideied  as  a  kind  of 
prlcft,  as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy. 
His  habitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  ftone 
church,  which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  ila- 
tues  and  infcriptioos.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault 
that  contains  certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no 
<f!  if«7J,      one  ever  attempts  to  approach.  Mr  Gulden fl^edt-f:  was 

i.  prevented  by  the  weather  from  vifiting  this  church. 
1-  ij.o.  The  6th,  ytb,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  fubmitted  to  Ruf- 
fia in  1770.  The  9th,  Tthetfhen,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar-Khan.  This 
tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
Xyfliansi  fo  much  trouble,  that  its  name  i9  ufually  given 
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by  them  to  the  whole  KiftI  nation.    The  chief  village  Klf, 
of  Tfhetfhen  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  15  miles  from  ^^'chen.. 
its  mouth.    Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadfhi-  *~~V~~" 
aul  and  langejent,  both  on  the  Sundflia. 

KIT,  In  mufic,  the  name  of  a  fmall  violin  of  fuch 
form  and  dlmenfion  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  fheath  In  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
furlng  from  the  extremities,  is  about  16  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  17.  Small  as  this  inftrument 
is,  its  powers  are  coextenfive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kn-Kat  Club,  an  affociatlon  of  above  30  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen  of  diftinguiflied  merit,  farmed  in  i  703^ 
purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant 
fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Their  name  was. 
derived  from  Chrillopher  Kat,  a  paflry-cook,  near  the 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King's-flreet,  Weflmlntler, 
who  often  fupplled  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob  Tonr 
fon  was  their  bookfelkr ;  and  that  family  is  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  a  piAure  of  the  original  members  of  this  fa- 
mous club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  de- 
fign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  encou- 
rage true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  diilinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toafls^ 
which  were  Infcribed  on  their  drinking  glaffes. 

KITCHEN,  the  rdom  in  a  houfe  where  the  pro- 
vifions  are  cooked. 

^rmy  Kitchen,  Is  z.  fpace  of  about  1 6  or  18  feet 
diameter,  with  a  ditch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide  ; 
the  oppofite  bank  of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men 
who  drefs  the  viftuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  com- 
panies are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  ;  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  dillributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens  ;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mefs,  each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fire-places  as 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

Kit  CHEN -Garden,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vege- 
tables, ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

A  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  fvtuated  on  one  fide 
of  the  houfe,  near  the  ftables,  from  whence  the  dung 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  It ;  and  after  having  built 
the  wall,  borders  fhould  be  made  under  them;  which» 
according  to  Miller,  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
broad  ;  upon  thofe  borders  expofed  to  the  fouth,  ma- 
ny forts  of  early  plants  may  be  fawn  ;  and  upon  thofe: 
expofed  to  the  north,  you  may  have  fome  late  crop8». 
taking  care  not  to  plant  any  fort  of  deep- rooting, 
plants,  efpecially  beans  and  peafe,  too  near  the  fruit- 
trees.  You  fhould  next  proceed  to  divide  the  grounds 
into  quarters  ;  the  bell  figures  for  thefe  is  a  fquare  orr 
an  oblong,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it ;  otherwif 
they  may  be  of  that  fhape  which  will  be  moft  advan 
tageous  to  the  ground  :  the  fize  of  thefe  quarters^ 
fhould  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  garden  ;  if  they, 
are  too  fmall,  your  ground  will  be  loll  in  walks,  and. 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  efpalicrs  of  fruit-tree8» 
the  plants  will  draw  up  flcndec^  for  want  of  a  more 
open  expofure.  The  walks  fhould  alfo  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  fize  of  the  ground  :  thefe  in  a  fmall  garden 
fhould  be  fix  feet  broad,  but  in  a  large,  one  ten  ;  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  walk  there  fiiould  be  allowed  a, 
border  three  or  four  feet  wide  between  it  and  the 
efpalier ;  and  in  thefe  bofders  may  be  fown  fome  fmall 
falads,  or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  take  deep  root 
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or  continue  long ;  but  thefe  quarters  fliould  not  be 
fown  or  planted  with  the  fame  crop  two  years  toge- 
ther.   In  one  of  thefe  quarters,  fituated  neareft  to  the 
ftables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  winds,  (hould 
be  the  hot  beds,  for  early  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
and  to  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  paflage  from  the  ftables, 
and  a  gate  through  which  a  fmall  cart  may  enter. 
The  moft  important  points  of  general  culture  confift 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  fdl;  and  giving  a  pro- 
per diftance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  different 
growths :  as  alfo  in  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  you  fiiould  always  obferve  to 
keep  your  dung- hills  clear  from  them,  otherwifc  their 
feeds  will  be  conftantly  brought  in  and  fpread  with 
the  dung. 

KITE,  in  ornithology.    See  Falco,  fp.  8. 

KITTIWAKE,  in  ornithology.    See  Larus. 

KIU  hoa.    See  Parthenium. 

KlUN-TCHEou-Fou.    See  ff^ I- Nan, 

KLEINPOVIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37  th  order,  Columnlfera.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyHous ; 
the  petals  five  ;  the  neftarium  campanulated  and  pe- 
dunculated, containing  the  ftamina  ;  the  capfule  is  in- 
flated and  five-feeded. 

KLEIST  (Edward  Chriftian  de),  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed  bravery, 
was  born  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  lludies  at 
Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he  afterwards  ftudied  at  Dant- 
zick  and  Koningfterg.  Having  finiflied  his  lludies,  he 
went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited 
him  to  fettle  there  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  age 
accepted  of  a  poft  in  the  Danifh  army.  He  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  fciences  that  have 
a  relation  to  military  affairs,  witli  the  fame  affiduity 
as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trederic  king  of  Pruflia, 
Mr  de  Kleift  went  to  ]>erlin,  and  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother 
prince  Henry's  regiment ;  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns which  diftinguifticd  the  five  firft  years  of  the 
king  of  Prufiia's  reign.  In  1 749  he  obtained  the  poft 
of  captain  ;  and  in  that  year  publillKd  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war,  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  officers 
at  Potfdam,  companion  to  the  young  prince  Frede- 
lic-William  of  Pruflia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In 
the  fiift  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major 
of  Plaufen's  regiment ;  which  being  in  garrifon  at 
Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifli  fevcral  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Roftjach,  the  king  gave  him,  by 
an  order  in  his  own  hand-writting,  the  infpeftion  of  the 
great  hofpital  eftabliihed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this 
occafion  has  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was 
equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
In  1758,  Prince  "Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr  Kleift 
defired  to  ferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau- 
fen,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  under  that 
great  officer,  and  he  always  communicated  his  cou- 
rage to  ^he  battalion  under  his  command.    He  alfo 


feryed  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1759,  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and  in  all 

the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with  .  < 

the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  king'« 
army.  On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Kunerfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  Ruffians,  and  afTifted  in  gaining  three 
batteries.  In  thefe  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
contufions  ;  and  the  tvro  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  ia 
the  left.  His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
behind  the'ranks;  but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the 
commander  of  the  battalion  wounded  and  carried  away, 
tham  he  inftantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troop. 
He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midft  of  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  againft  the  fourth,  battery. 
He  called  up  the  colours  of  the  regiment ;  and,  ta- 
king an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  fword  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  it; 
again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  the  two  laft  fingers 
and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  pufhed  forward,  and  was 
within  thirty  fteps  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg 
was  fhattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns  j 
and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  »'  My 
boys,  don't  abandon  your  king."  By  the  afiift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
twice  to  remount  his  horfe ;  but  his  ftrength  forfook 
him,  and  he  fainted.  He  was  then  carried  behind 
the  line ;  where  a  furgeon,  attempting  10  drefs  hii 
wounds,  was  ftrot  dead.  The  Coflacs  arriving  foon 
after,  ftrippcd  Mr  Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him  into 
a  mirey  place  ;  where  fome  Ruffian  huffars  found  hira 
in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  fome  ftraw  near  the 
fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put 
a  hat  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  fome  bread  and  wa- 
ter. In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece 
of  filver,  which  he  refufed  ;  on  which  he  toffed  it  up- 
on the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 
his  companions.  Soon  after  the  Coflacs  returned,  and 
took  all  that  the  generous  huflTars  had  given  him.  Thus 
he  again  lay  naked  on  the  earth ;  and  in  that  cruel 
fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  he,  was  known  by 
a  Ruflian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  where  he  arri- 
ved in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  ftate,  and  was  in- 
ftantly put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.  But  the 
fraftured  bones  feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
ing then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this 
Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the  governor, 
a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  with  the  profeflbrs  and  the  ftudents,  form- 
ed the  procelfion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Mr 
Kkift's  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele- 
gantly printed  in  the  *  German  tongue,  in  2  vo- 
lumes 8vo. 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  Weft  Ri- 
ding  of  Yorkftiire  in  England,  1 99  miles/rom  London, 
Is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefcription,  called  by  fo- 
reigners the  Spanu.  It  is  almoft  encompafTed 
by  the  river  Nid,  which  iffues  from  the  bottom  of 
Craven-hills ;  and  had  a  priory,  with  a!  caftle,  long 
fince  dcmoliflied,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the 
name.  The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  j 
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Knapdale  and  the  parlfh  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  fprings 
"  near  each  other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities.  i.The 
^  fweet  fpaw,  or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knarefborough  foreft, 
three  miles  from  the  town,  which  was  difcovered  in 
1620.  2.  The  (linking,  or  fulphureous  fpaw,  which  is 
ufed  only  in  bathing.  3.  St  Mungo's,  a  cold-bath,  four 
miles  from  the  town.  4.  The  dropping-well,  which 
is  in  the  town, ^  and  the  raoft  noted  petrifying  fpring 
in  England,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from 
the  fpongy  rock  hanging  over  it.  The  ground  which 
receives  it,  before  it  joins  the  well,  is,  for  12  yards 
long,  become  a  folid  rock.  From  the  well  it  runs  in- 
to the  Nid,  where  the  fpring  water  has  made  a  rock 
that  itretcbes  fome  yards  into  the  river.  The  adjacent 
fields  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marie, 
which  is  rich  manure.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
baihfF.  Its  baths  are  not  fo  much  frequented  .fiiice 
Scarborough  Spawcame  in  vogue.  It  has  a  good  market 
and  fix  fairs.  Here  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river, 
near  one  end  of  which  is  a  ceil  dug  out  of  the  rock, 
and  called  St  Robertas  chapel. 

KNAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylefhire 
in  Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by 
Lochfyn,  borders  with  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  with 
Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north- eaft, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
north  to  fouth  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  fome  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  failing  round  Kintytc.  This  part  of  Knap- 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle iflands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  grounds  aje  more  adapted  for 
pafturage  than  grain  ;  but  that  on  the  fide  of  Lcchow 
is  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  rough  leather 
bag  which  a  foldier  carries  on  his  back,  and  which 
contains  all  his  neceflaries.  Square  knapfacks  are 
moft  convenient  ;  and  ftiould  be  made  with  a  divifion 
to  hold  the  flioes,  black-ball  and  brufties,  feparate  from 
the  linen.    White  goat-fkins  are  the  beft. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a 
fenfe  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  figuified  a ; 
Sax.  cnapOt  whence  a  knave-child,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  girl,  in  feveral  old  writers  ;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  fervant  boy,  and  at  length  for  any 
ftrvant-man.  Alfo  ii  was  applied  to  a  minifter  or 
officer  that  bore  the  ftiield  or  weapon  of  his  fupcrior  ; 
as  Jield-hnapOy  whom  the  Latins  call  armiger,  and  the 
French  efcuyer,  14  Edw.  Hi.  c.  3.  And  it  was  fome- 
times  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a  titular  addition  ;  as  Joan- 
ti£s  C .JiHus  WilUelmi  C .  de Derby,  knave,  &c.  22  Hen.  VII. 
c.  37  The  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardcft  mean- 
ing, viz.  a  falfe  deceitful fellotv. 

KNAVESHIP,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller's  fer- 
vants,  called  fequeU. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
uia  order,  belonging  t6  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th 
Older,  Aggregatis^  The  common  calyx  is  oblong,  fimple, 
quinqueflorous  ;  the  proper  one  fimple,  fupcrior  ;  the- 
Icorets  irregular;  the  receptacle  naked. 

KNEE,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
atid  leg  bones.    See  Anatomyj  59* 
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Knee,  in  a  Ihip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having  Knee, 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  conneft     "  v  '  * 
the  beams  of  a  (hip  with  her  fides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams, 
whilft  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  a 
correfponding  timber  in  the  ftiip's  fide,  as  reprefented 
by  E  in  the  plate  of  Midship- Frame. 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connefting  the 
beams  and  timbers  into  one  compaft  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  fiiip, 
in  the  diff^erent  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are 
bolted  ;  and  thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmnefs 
to  refifl:  the  effefts  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  neceflary 
to  give  an  oblique  direftlon  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  (haped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimcs  difficult  to  procure 
fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the 
conftruAion  of  a  number  of  fliips  of  war. 

In  France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged 
their  ftiip-wrights  frequently  to  form  their  knees  of 
iron. 

Knees  are  either  faid  to  be  lodghig  or  hanging.  The 
former  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  ihip'a  frame,  having 
one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CLVI.  The  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we  have 
defcribed  above.  See  alfo  Ship- Building,  Deck,  and 
Midship-  Frame.  ^ 

Knee  of  the  Head,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgeways  upon  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip's  ttem,  and  fup- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowfprit.     See  Ship- Building. 

The  knee  of  the  head,  which  may  properly  be  de- 
fined a  continuation  of  the  ftem,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  ftem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the 
upper-part,  and  accordingly  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one,  YY  (Pieces  of  the  Hull,  in  Ship- Build- 
ing  Plates).  It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  fecured  to 
the  ftiip's  bows  by  ftrong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head.  The  heel 
of  it  is  fcarfed  to  the  upper-end  of  the  fore  foot  ;  and 
it  is  faftened  to  the  ftem  above  by  a  knee,  called  a  Jlan- 
dard,  expreffed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Befides  fuporting  the  figure  of  the  bead,  this  piece 
is  otherwife  ufeful,  as  ferving  to  fecure  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  fore-tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  fhip 
from  falHng  to  leeward  when  clofe-hauled  fo  much  as 
fhe  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  aff^ords  a  greater  fe- 
curity  to  the  bowfpric,  by  inereafing  the  angle  of  the 
bob  ftay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aft  more  perpendicularly  oa 
the  bowfprit. 

Tht  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  ftiip- 
vprights ;  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut-nvater 
by  feamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affe6ling  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  expreffion 
probably  on  the  prefuraption  that  the  other  is  a  cant- 
phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  Kners,  in  a  ftiip,  thofe  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  ftiip  to  the  hatch»way>  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  fides. 
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KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  painter,  whofe  fame 
Is  wdl  eftabllflied  in  thefe  kingdoms.  He  was  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1648  ;  and  received  his  firft  inftrudtions 
in  the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  but  became  afterwards  a 
difciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  When  he  had  gained  as 
much  knowledge  as  that  fchool  afforded  him,  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  hi?  particular  attention 
on  Titian  and  the  Caraccii.  He  afterwards  vifited  Ve 
nice,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eflFeftually  in  that 
city  by  his  hiftorical  pictures  and  portraits  of  the  noble 
families  there,  that  his  reputation  became  confiderable 
in  Italy.  By  the  advice  of  fome  friends  he  came  at 
fall  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  by  his  recom- 
mendation, he  drew  the  pidlure  of  King  Charles  11. 
more  than  once  ;  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  Ikill  In 
doing  it,  that  he  ufcd  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
houfe  in  Covcnt-garden  piazza.  The  Death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England, 
and  from  that  time  his  foitune  and  fame  were  tho- 
roughly eftablifhed.  No  painter  could  have  more  in- 
cefiant  employment,  and  no  painter  could  be  more 
diftinguifhed  by  public  honour.  He  was  late-painter 
to  Charles  II.  James  \l.  William  III.  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.  equally  elleemed  and  reipedted  by  them 
all :  the  Emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  King  George  I.  created  him  a  ba- 
ronet. Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
ntfles  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
fure  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  difpofition  of  his  figures  : 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  belt  poets  in  his  time. 
He  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton-court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  pare  of  his 
life;  and  died  in  1726. 

KNIFE  is  a  well-known  laftrument,  made  for  cut- 
ting, and  adapted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is 
defigned. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  In  England 
in  1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  Lon- 
don. The  importation  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  pro- 
hibited. 

KNIGHT  (eques ),  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon 
of  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immedi- 
ately that  of  the  fcnators.  Stt- Equestrian  Order, 
and  Equites. 

Knight,  or  Cnechi  (Germ  ),  In  feodal  hiftory,  was 
originally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  thtir  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  bearing  arms.- 

The  paffion  for  arms  among  the  Germanic  ftates, 
as  defcribed  by  Dr  Stuart  *,  was  carried  to  extremity. 
It  was  amidft  fcenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young 
were  educated  :  It  was  by  valour  and  feats  of  prowefs 
that  the  ambitious  fignalized  their  manhood.  All  the. 
honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.  The 
fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  field 
that  the  ingenious  and  the  noble  flattered  moil  their 
pride,  and  acquired  an  .afcendancy*  The  ftrength  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  their  counfels,  fur- 
rounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  thtm  to  com- 
mand. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  the  individual  felt 
the  call  of  valour,  and  wllhed  to  try  his  ilrength 
againft  an  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the,  knee  and  the  javelin.    The  admiflion  of  their 


youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter  Knight, 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their  ' 
own  choice.    A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were 
advanced  to  that  honour. 

The  council  of  the  dlftriA,  or  of  the  canton  to 
which  the  candidate  belonged,  was  affembled.  His 
age  and  his  qualifications  were  inquired  into  ;  and  if 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  father  or  one  ojF 
his  kindred  adorned  him  with  a  fhield  and  the  lance* 
In  confequence  of  this  folemnity,  he  prepared  to  diltln- 
guiOi  himfelf ;  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  domeftic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  the 
family  from  which  he  had  fprung,  were  no  lt»nger  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  fo  firaple 
and  fo  interefting,  the  inftitution  of  knighthood  is  in- 
debitd  for  its  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  fyeftm,  known  under 
the  denomination  of  CHiv.-iLRY,  Is  to  be  dated  only  . 
from  the  nth  century.  All  Europe  being  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordfhip  became  a  petty  fovereign  ;  the  manfion- 
houfe  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
and  called  a  cajile.  The  governor  had  a  party  of  7 00 
or  800  men  at  his  command  ;  and  with  thefe  he  ufed 
frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended 
in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  fome  petty  ftate  of  the 
fame  kind,  whofe  caftle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the 
women  and  treafures  borne  ofl^  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
ring this  ftate  of  univerfal  hoftility,  there  was  no  friend- 
ly communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
high  roads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another : 
the  wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  their  merchandife  and  their  families,  were 
In  perpetual  danger  ;  the  lord  of  almoft  every  caftle 
extorted  fpmethlng  from  them  on  the  road  ;  and  at 
laft,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  reft,  feized  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  ofl^  the  women  for 
his  own  ufe. 

Thus  caftles  became  the  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftreffed  fe- 
males whofe  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or  • 
flain,  and  who  being  therefore  feldom  difpofed  to 
take  the  thief  or  murderer  Into  favour,  were  in  conti- 
nual danger  of  a  rape. 

But  as  fome  are  always  dlftingulftied  by  virtue  in 
the  moft  general  defeAion,  it  happened  that  many 
lords  Infenfibly  aflociated  to  reprefs  thefe  fallies  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  proteft  the 
ladies.  Among  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs 
and  the  afl"ociatIon  was  at  length  ftrengthened  by  a 
folemn  vow,  and  received  the  fandilon  of  a  religious 
ceremony;  As  the  firft  knights  were  men  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  largeft  poffeflions,  fuch  having 
moft  to  lofe  and  the  leaft  temptation  to  fteal,  the  fra- 
ternity was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  even 
by  thofe:  agalnft  whom  it  was  formed.  Admiffion  Into 
the  order  was  deemed  the  higheft  honour;  many  ex- 
traordinary quahfications  were  required  in  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation. 
After  having  fafted  from  fun-rife,  confeffed  himfelf, 
and  received  the  facrament,  he  was  drefied  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placed  by  himfelf  at  a  fidC'table,  where  he 
was  neither  to  fpeak,  to  fmile,  nor  to  eat;  while  the 
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knights  and  ladles,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  were  ,eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  ar- 
mour  was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  ;  and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  advanced  with  his  fword  hanging  about  his 
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accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifh  them :  Kalght 
a  Scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  reli-  '--v^ 
gious  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 
cularly thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more  eafily  violated, 
became  the  diftinguifhing  charafter  of  a  gentleman, 
becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour. 


neck,  and  received  the  benediftion  of  the  prieft.    He  and  inculcated  the  moft  dehcate  fenfiKility  with  refpea 

then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on  to  that  point ;  and  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo 

his  armour,  who  being  affifted  by  perfons  of  the  firft  tives  of  love,  religioh,  and  virtue,  became  altogethei 

rank,  buckled  on  his  fpurs,  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  ' 


and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  brace- 
lets, cuifFes,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pee,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  ttruck  him  three  times  over  the  ftioulder  with 
the  flat  fide  of  his  fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his  fword  gird- 
ed, and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  redtefs  of  thofe  wrongs 
which  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  to 
fecure  merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  bandit- 
ti, and  women  from  ravifhers,  to  whofe  power  they 
were,  by  the  particular  confufion  of  the  times,  conti- 
iiuallj'  expofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be 
cafy  to  account  for  the  caftle,  the  moat,  and  the 
bridge,  which  are  found  in  romances ;  and  as  to  the 
dwaif,  he  was  a  conftant  appendage  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  thofe  times,  and  no  caftle  therefore  could 
he  without  him.  The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon  were 
then  introduced  to  kill  time,  as  the  card- table  is  at 
prefent.  It  will  alfo  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  mul- 
titude of  captive  ladies  whom  the  knights,  upon  fei- 
zing  a  caftle,  fet  at  liberty ;  and  for  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  ufelefs  gold  and  filver  veffels,  rich  ttuffs, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments 
in  thefe  caftles  are  faid  to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  the  confrater- 
rity  of  knights,  ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  myftery 


•    rft-Ki  -  altogether 

irrehliible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency, 
muft  however  he  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  been  defervedly  ridicu- 
led :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguiflied 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood  j 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs.  But  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  argu- 
ments againft  an  inftitution  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
ceflary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  :  and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
chivalry  not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci- 
vilities of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to 
mingle  politenefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword ;  but  rou- 
fed  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 
charaAer  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  ex- 
ploits which  antiquity  cannot  parallel.  Nor  ought 
they  to  forger,  _  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman 
a  more  effential  part  of  fociety  ;  and  is  therefore  in- 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour, 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  ef- 
fefts,  fliould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  ef 
modern  manners.  For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feem  to  have  been  confidered  merely  as  ob- 


of  chivalry.  Thefe  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the  jeds  of  fenfuality,  or  of  domeftic  conveniency  :  they 
— "  "'^ ""^  '^""'"'^  /.-A-;^--   ^-  I-  -7— were  devoted  to  a  ftate  of  feclufion  and  obfcurity,  had 

few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  ftiare  in  the  converfation  as  in  the  general 
cornmerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fex,  even  in  their  native 
forefts,  had  no  fooner  fettled  themfelves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  affume  new  confcquence.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  who  feemed  to  thirft  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  ode  undiftin^uifHing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always 


age  of  21,  were  called  bachelors^  or  has  chevaliers ^  in 
■  ferior  knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  order. 

So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  inftitution, 
commonly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
lource  of  extravagance  ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  thofe  times, 
and  had  a  very  ferious  eff^eft  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtefy, 
juftice,  honour,  were  its  chatafteriftics  :  and  to  thefe 
were  added  religion  ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  por- 
tion of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman- 


tic excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  ^forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They 


and  produftive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent  ef- 
fefts  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftindlion  fuperior  to  royalty, 
and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen :  more  gentle  and 
poliflied  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a 
fady ;  violence  and  oppreflion  decreafed,  when  it  was 


brought  along  with  them  the  refpedful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  rellrain  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity  ;  and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  pf 
Europe  a  generofity  of  fentimeiit,  and  a  complaifance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  polifhed  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentiments  of  ge- 
nerous gallantry  were  foftered  by  the  inftitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  flie  be- 
came is  primutn  mobile.  Every  knight  devoting  him- 
felf to  dangler,  declared  himfelf  the  humble  fervant  of 
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forae  lady,  and  that  lady  waa  often  the  objeA  of  his 
love.  Her  honour  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  con- 
nedled  witli  his,  and  her  fmile  was  the  reward  of  his 
valour  :  for  her  he  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  fhed  his  blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo 
powerful  a  motive,  loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  enter- 
prife:  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre- 
dible aftions  were  performed,  and  adventures  feeming-  ' 
ly  fabulous  were  more  than  realifed.  The  effeft  was 
reciptocal.  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they  had  infpired  :  they 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high-minded 
and  the  brave ;  and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bofom  of  the  chafte  fair,  after  proving  their  fi- 
delity and  affeftion  by  years  of  perfeverance  and  of 
peril'. 

Again,  as  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope- 
rations of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfedl  hero 
of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to  fear,  but  he  made  ufe  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy:  impelled  by  animo- 
fity  and  hoftile  paffion,  like  the  favagc  in  the  American 
woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  with- 
out regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means. 
But  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  feems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal 
contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger.  He  difdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy:  he  defired  only  to  fee 
him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  trufting 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  ;  and 
as  he  profelTed  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  opprefl'ed  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  cnthufiaftic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  petfuaded  that  the  de- 
cifion  mull  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  military 
ardour.    Thus  the  fyllem  of  chivalry,  by  a  lingular 
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combination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fane- 1  Koighir 
tified  charafters,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and  — -v— ^ 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladles. 

Chivalry  flouriflied  moil  during  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  From  thefe  holy  wars  it  followed,  that 
new  fraternities  of  knighthood  were  invented  :  hence 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallers, 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Various  other  orders  were  at  length  inllituted 
by  fovereign  princes:  the  Garter,  by  Edward  III. 
of  England ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy;  and  St  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name  ;  when  fovereign  princes  eftablifhed 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knights-bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  ftiU  thought  an  honour 
to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  vidlorious  hero  ; 
and  all  who  profefled  arms  without  knighthood  afi"u* 
med  the  title  of  efquire. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  In  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inllitute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  fimple  title  of  knight,  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubjefts,  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  fource.  See 
Knight- Bachelor. 

Knight -Service  (fervttium  miliiarey  and  m  law! 
French  chivalry);  a  fpecies  of  Tenure,  the  origin 
and  nature  of  which  are  explained  under  the  articles 
Chivalry,  and  F&odal  S^em,  n°  13 — 21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differed  mod. 
elTentlally  from  the  knights  defcrlbed  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  though  the  difference  feems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
The  one  clafs  (Jf  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity  ; 
the  other  vva3  not  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  3 
fee.    The  adorning  with  arms  ajud  the  blow  of  the 

fword: 


(a)  "The  terms  knight  and  chivaler  (Dr  Stuart*  obferves),  denoted  both  the  knight  of  honour  and*  VUxvoff 
knight  of  tenure ;  and  chivalry  was  ufed  to  exprefs  both  knighthood  and  knight-fervice.    Hence,  It  has  proceeded,  Society  in 
that  thefe  perfons  and  thefe  flates  have  been  confounded.    Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  fo  ftrong  and  ^""P^* 
pointed,  that  one  muft  wonder  that  writers  fliould  miflake  them.    It  Is  not,  however,  mean  and  common^* 
compilers  only  who  have  been  deceived.    Sir  Edward  Coke,  notwithllanding  his  difllngulfhing  head,  is  of 
this  number.    When  eftimating  the  value  of  the  knight's  fee  at  L.  2.0  per  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  ftatute  e/e 
tnilitibus,  an.  I  Ed.  II.  and,  by  the  fenfe  of  his  illullrationy  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there 
were  the  fame  with  the  poffefTors  of  knight's  fees  :  and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knight's  fees  ;  but  a  knight's  fee. 
might  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  vafTal,  or  by  the  te- 
nants of  a  fub-vaflal.    Now,  to  thefe  the  flatute  makes  no  allufion.    It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  to 
every  land-holder  in  the  kingdom  who  had  a  knight's  fee  ;  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants 
in  capite  of  the  crown  to  take  to  them  the  dignity.    He  thus  confounds  knighthood^  and  the  knight's  fee.  Coke 
on  Littleton,  p.  69^. 

*♦  If  I  am  not  deceived.  Sir  William  Blackflone  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miflake,  and  has  added  to  it. 
Speaking  of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  eguites  aurati  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  thus  exprefil-s  him- 
felf:  *  They  are  alfo  called,  in  our  law,  mililes,,  becaufe  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal 

*  army,  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures  ;  one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one  who  held  a  knight's 
<  fee  (which  in  Henry  11. 's  time  amounted  to  L.  20 per  annum)y  was  obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the 
«  king  in  his  wars,  or  fined  for  his  noncompliance.  The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife 
'  money,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of 

*  Queen  Elizabeth:  but  it  was,  at  the  rcfloration,  together  with  all  other  mlHtary  branches  of  the  feodal  lau- 

*  aboHfhed  ;  and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time,  fallen  into  great  difrepute.*    Book  I.  ch,  12. 

«*  After  what:  has  been  faid,  I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confounded  the 
knight  of  honour  and  the  knight  of  tenure  ;  and  that  the  requlfitlon  to  take  knighthood  was  not  made  to  cjery 
golTeffor  of  a,  kolgbt'a  fee,  but  to  the  tenants  of  knight's  fees  bdd  in  capite  of  the  crown,  who  had  merely  a 
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fword  made  the  aft  of  the  creation  of  the  ancient 
knight ;  the  new  knight  was  conftituted  by  an  inveft- 
nient  in  a  piece  of  land.  The  former  was  the  mem- 
ber of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  pri- 
vileges and  diftin&ions  ;  the  latter  was  the  receiver  of 
a  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour  ;  knlght- 
fervice  a  tenure.  The  firft  communicated  fplendor 
to  an  army ;  the  laft  gave  it  ftrength  and  numbers. 
The  knight  of  honour  might  ferve  in  any  ftation  what- 
ever ;  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank  of  a  fol- 
dier. — Ic  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that  every  noble 
and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure,  as  they  held  their 
lands  by  knight- fervice.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poffefFed,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them 
widely  from  the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  fove- 
reign,  without  conferring  nobihty,  might  give  even  a 
lingle  fee  to  a  tenant ;  and  fuch  vaflals  in  capite  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  vaflals  of  fingle  fees  from  a  fub- 
je6l,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for- 
mer, in  rtfpcft  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  knighthood 
of  honour  ;  a  condition  in  which  they  might  rife  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  offices  and  command. 
And  as  to  the  vafTals  in  capite  of  the  crown  who  had 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelf  fufficiently  diftingui/h- 
ed  them  beyond  the  ftate  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 
nure. In  faft,  they  pofleffed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  laft.  defcription ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  their  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight- fervice,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holden,  and  that  princi- 
pally of  the  king  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
exprefsly  teftifies,  for  a  mihtary  purpofe,  viz.  for  de- 
fence of  the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  fub- 
jefts,  which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than  to 
truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defcription  here 
given  is  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome 
other  fpecles  of  knight-fervice;  fo  called,  though  im- 
properly, becaufe  the  fervice  or  render  was  of  a  free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and 
becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  con- 
fequeoces.  Such  was  the  tenure  hy  grand  ferjeanty, 
per  magnum  fervitium,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
inftead  of  ferving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do 
fome  fpecial  honorary  fervice  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fword,  or  the  like  ;  or  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona- 
tion. It  was,  in  moll  other  refpefts,  like  knight-fer- 
vice, only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efcuage  ; 
and  when  tenant  by  knight-fervice  ^paid  five  pounds 
for  a  relief  on  every- knight's  fee,  tenant  by  grand- 
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ferjeanty  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it  Knjghf. 
much  or  little.   Tenure  by  cornage,  which  was  to  wind       »  '  -* 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 
land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king's  fubjefts,  was  (like 
other  fervices  of  the  fame  nature)  a  fpecies  of  grand- 
ferjeanty. 

Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand-ferjean- 
ty,  were  all  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quan- 
tity or  duration.  But  the  perfonal  attendance  In 
knight-fervice  growing  troublefome  and  inconvenient 
in  many  refptfts,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfadlion 
to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfadlion 
at  laft  came  to  be  levied  by  aireflments,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight's  fee;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure 
was  called  fcutagium  in  Latin,  or  fervitium  fcuti ;  fcu- 
tum  being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money  ; 
and  in  Hke  manner  it  was  called,  in  our  Norman  French, 
efcuage  ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary  inftead  of  a  milita- 
ry fervice.  The  firft  time  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Toloufe  ;  but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  perfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difufc. 
Hence  we  find  in  our  ancient  hiftories,  that,  from 
this  period  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
fcutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is  on  all  the  landhold- 
ers of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expcnces  and  to 
hire  troops  :  and  thefe  affeffments  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry IT.  feem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the 
king's  pleafure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  a- 
bufed  by  his  fucceflbrs,  it  became  matter  of  national 
clamour  ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by 
his  magna  carta,  that  no  fcutage  fhould  be  impofed 
without  confent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufe  was 
omitted  in  his  fon  Henry  III. '3  charter;  where  we 
only  find,  that  fcutages  or  efcuage  fhould  be  taken  aa 
they  were  ufed  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; 
that  Is,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate  manner.  Yet 
afterwards,  by  ftatute  25  Edw,  1.  c.  5.  &  6.  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  ftatutes,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  king 
fhould  take  no  aids  or  taflcs  but  by  the  common  afTent 
of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that 
efcuage  or  fcutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent 
of  parliament ;  fuch  fcutages  being  indeed  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  fubfidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 
later  times. 

Since,  therefore,  efcuage  differed  from  knight-fer- 
vice in  nothing  but  as  a  compenfation  differs  from  ac- 
tual fervice,  knight-fervice  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  And  thus  Littleton  muft  be  underftood, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
efcuage,  was  tenant  by  knight-fervice  :  that  is,  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpefted  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  aftual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up- 
on emergencies,  fo  it  was  neceffary  that  this  pecuniary 

com- 


fiifficiency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  drfpofed  not  to  take  it.  The  Idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  army  confifted  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  is  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance,  that 
it  might  have  ftio'wn  of  itfelf  to  this  eminent  writer  the  fource  of  his  error.  Had  every  foldier  in  the  feu- 
dal army  received  the  inveftiture  of  arms  ?  could  he  wear  a  feal,  furpafs  in  filk  and  drefs,  ufe  enfigns-armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  ?  But,  while  I  hazard  thefe  remarks,  my.  reader  will  obfervc, 
that  it  is  with  the  greateft  deference  I  diffent  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  whofc  abilities  are  the  objcd  of  a 
moft  general  and  defervcd  admiration.'* 
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Knight,  compenfation  fhould  be  equally  uncertain,  and  de- 
pend on  the  affeffments  of  the  legiflature  fuited  to 
thofe  emergencies.  For  had  the  efcuage  been  a  fet- 
tled invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had 
been  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  pecuniary 
rent ;  and  the  tenure,  inftead  of  knight  fervice,  would 
have  then  been  of  another  kind,  called  socage. 

Bv  the  degenerating  of  knight- fervice.  or  perfonal 
military  duty,  into  efcuage  or  pecuniary  affeffments, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promifed  or  real)  of  the  feo- 
dal  conllitutions  were  deftroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardfhips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  compofed  of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  interett,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  railing  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
occafional  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  fami- 
lies of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  (in  confequence  of  the  fidiion 
adopted  after  the  conqueil)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  fubtlety  and  finefie  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.  For,  befides  the  fcutages  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  defeft  of  perfonal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  affeffed  by  themfelves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  aids,  whenever  his  eldeft  fon  was  to  be 
knighted,  or  his  eldeft  daughter  married  ;  not  to  for- 
get the  ranfom  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firft  emoluments  arifing  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  relief  and  primer  fei/in  ;  and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  eftate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  very  feeHngly  complains,  "when 
be  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  ivardjhip,  his 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  ftock  wafted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,"  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half,  a  year's  profits 
as  a  fine  for  fuing  out  his  linery ;  and  alfo  the  price  or 
vahie  of  his  tntrrria're,  if  he  refufed  fuch  wife  as  his 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon 
him  ;  or  twice  that  value,  if  he  married  another  wo- 
man. Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expenfive  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 
pletely fplendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  deduftions, 
his  fortune  was  fo  fliattercd  and  ruined,  that  perhaps 
he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even 
that  poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  alienation. 

A  flavery  fo  comph'ca'^ed  and  fo  extenfive  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  tim.e  ap- 
plied by  fuccfcfiive  adts  of  parliament,  which  affuagcd 
feme  tempora^ry  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  King  James  I.  confented,  for  a  proper  equiva- 
lent, to  abolifli  thera  ail,  though  the  plan  tlien  pro- 
ceeded not  to  effeft  ;  in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed 
a  fchtme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  remo- 
ving the  ftodal-grievance  of  heritable  jurifdiftions  in 
Scotland,  which  has  fince  been  purfned  and  cffefted 
by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James's  plan 
for  exchanging  our  military  tenures  ftems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  fince  purfued  ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  compen- 
fation  for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  aad  other  lords 
Voi.  IX.  Tart  II. 
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would  fuftain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  ffiould  be  fet-  Knight*, 
tied  and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  affu-  ^— — y— — 
red  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight's 
fee  within  their  refpeftive  feignories.  An  expedientj 
feemingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  excife 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent 
for  thefe  conceflions.  For  at  length  the  military  te- 
nures, with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  deftroy- 
ed at  one  blow  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
which  enadtts,  *'  that  the  court  of  ward  or  hveries, 
and  all  wardOiips,  liveries,  primer  feifins,  and  oufterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriageSj  by  reafon 
of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken 
away.  And  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knights-fervice,  and  efcuage,  and  alfo  aids 
for  marrying  the  daughter  or  knighting  the  fon,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capite,  be  likewife  taken 
away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king 
or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common  foccage ; 
fave  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  fervices  (without  the  flavifti  part)  of  grand-  , 
ferjeanty."  A  ftatute  which  was  a  greater  acquifi- 
tion  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even 
magna  carta  itfelf :  fince  that  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
riances that  had  grown  out  of  the  mihtary  tenures, 
and  thereby  preferved  them  in  vigour ;  but  the  fta- 
tute of  King  Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demo- 
liftied  both  root  and  branches. 

Knights- Errant.  During  the  prevalence  of  chi- 
valry, the  ardour  of  redrefling  wrontrs  iel^ed  many 
knights  fo  powerfully,  that,  attended  by  efquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  fearch  of  cbjedls  whole  mif- 
fortunes  and  mifery  required  their  affiftance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their, 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the 
atchievement  they  moft  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights-errant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro- 
mance. Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came  to  interfere ; 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildeft  exaggerations  ;  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  moft  monftrous  Gdtioas, 
and  to  fcenes  the  moft  unnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Knight. 

Kniget- Bachelor.    See  B.achelor. 

KNiGHT-Baronet.     See  Baronet. 

Knights  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament,  are 
two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king's  writ 
in  plena  comitatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  40  s.  per  annum,  to  reprefeiit  fuch. 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who 
held  a  knights-fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  culloma.- 
rily  conftrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceffity  to 
be  milites  gladio  tindi,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this 
day;  but  now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to 
this  office.  They  muft  have  at  leaft  500 1.  per  annum  ; 
and  their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  this  be  feldom  now  required. 

KNiGHT-MarJloaU  an  officer  in  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdidlion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
greffion  within  the  king's  houfehold  and  verge ;  as  alib 
of  contradls  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is 
party. 

Knights,  in  a  fhip,  two  fhort  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  carved,  hke  a  man's  head,  having  four  fhi- 
vers  in  each,  three  for  the  halyards,  and  one  for  the 
3  P  top 
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Knight*  t«p  to  ran  in  :  one  of  them  ftands  fall  bolted  on  the 
hood,    beams  abaft  the  foremaft,  and  is  therefore  called  .the 
Knightlow.      j^/^^/,/  .  and  the  other,  ftanding  abaft  the  main- 
*        maft,  13  called  the  main  knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour, 
©r  a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
perfonal  virtue  and  merit: 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood  ;  military,  re- 
gular, honorary,  and  focial. 

Military  Knight/jood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms.  They  are  callr 
ed  milites,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  diftinguifhed  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  Thefe 
knights  were  girt  with  a  fword,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs; 
whence  they  were  called  equites  aurati. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility  ; 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  fons  of  kings,  and  kings 
themfelves,  with  all  other  fovereigns,  heretofore  had 
knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
They  were  ufually  knighted  at  their  baptifm  or  mar- 
riage, at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a  battle,  &c. 

Regular  Knighthood,  is  applied  to  all  military  or- 
ders which  profefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  againll  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  aflift;  pil- 
grims in  their  paffage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve 
in  hofpitals  where  they  fhould  be  received  ;  luch  were 
the  kfiights  templars,  and  fuch  ftill  are  the  knights  of 
Malta,  &c.  ' 

Honorary  Knighthood,  is  that  which  princes  confer 
on  ofhtr  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  mini- 
fters  and  favourites  ;  fuch  are  knii^hts  of  the  Garter, 
Bath,  St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &c.  See 
thefe  articles;  and  tor  a  reprefcntation  of  their  different 
infignia.  fee  Plate  CCLVIII. 

Social  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con- 
firmed by  any  formal  inftitution,  nor  regulated  by  any 
laRing  ftatutes ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders 
been  erefted  on  occafion  of  faftiohs,  of  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, mafquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abb  )t  Bernardo  Juftlniani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Hiftory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  feveral  orders  :  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, they  are  in  number  92.  Favin  has  given  us 
two  volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d'Hon- 
near  £5°  de  Chevalerie.  Menenius  has  publifhed  Delicia 
JEque/lrium  Ordinum.  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  written  Z)^ 
Ordinibus  Militaribus.  Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
inftitutlons.  To  'hefe  may  be  added,  Father  Mene- 
ftrier  de  la  Chevalerie  Ancienne  iff  Moderne.  Michieli's 
Trefor  Militaire,  Qzi'AmwV%  1  heologia  Regolare,  Mi- 
rseus's  Origines  Equ:Jlrium Jive  Militarium  Ordinum:  but 
above  all,  Jiiiil'iiiau'b  Hijlorie  Chronologirhe  deU'Origine 
de  gl  Or  dine  Militari,  e  di  tutte  le  Religione  Cavalerejche ; 
the  edition  which  is  fulled  is  that  ot  Venice  in  169.2, 
in  two  vols  fol. 

K  '^'IGH  FLOW  Hill,  or  Cross,  which  gives  name 
to  a  hamlet  iu  War  wu  kihire,  ftands  in  the  road  from  Co- 
ventry to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore- Heath. 
About  40  towns  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  fpecified  by 
Dogdale,  are  obliged,  im  the  forfeiture  of  30  s.  and  a 
white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  lord  of  the' 
Lamkt,  called  wroth-money ^  or  fwarf-^enny  i  which  mull 
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be  depofited  every  Martinmas-day  in  the  morning  at  KnigHt«a 
this  crofs  before  fun- rife  ;  when  the  party  paying  it 
muft  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  fay  the  wroth-  , 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  be- 
fore good  witnefs. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorfhire  in 
South  Wales,  155  miles  from  London.  It  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  an  elevation  rifing  from  a  fmall  river, 
which  divided  this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropfliire.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  market  and 
a  fair. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  and 
the  firft  village  from  London  in  the  great  weftern  road. 
It  lies  in  the  pariflaes  of  St  Mai-garet's  VVeftminfler, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover- Square  ;  and  l«s  a  chape!, 
which  is  neverthelefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  ftands  that  noble  infirmary  for  fick 
and  wounded,  called  St  George's  Hofpital,  erefted  and 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 
In  the  centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
eredted,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
able manufadures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of 
Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
Leinfter,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament;  patronage  in  the  families  of  Lan- 
griftie  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a  term'  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  kirtg- 
dom  for  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itfelf. 

KNOLL ES  (Richard),  was  born  in  Nothampton- 
fliire,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  educar 
ted  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  mafter  ot 
the  free  fchool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed 
Grammatic/e  Latin/e,  Grec£,  et  Hebraicx,  compendium,  cum 
radicibus,  London  1606  ;  and  fent  a  great  number  of 
well  grounded  fcholars  to  the  univerfities.  He  alfo 
fpent  12  years  in  compiling  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks; 
which  was  firft  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  has 
perpetuated  his  name.  In  the  later  editions  it  is  call- 
ed. The  general  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  from  the  Jirjl  beginr- 
ning  of  that  nation  to  the  rifing  of  the  Ottomin  family,  8(.c 
He  died  in  1610,  and  this  hiftory  has  been  fince  con- 
tinued by  feveral  hands  :  the  beft  continuation  is  that 
by  Paul  Ricaut  conful  at  Smyrna,  folio,  London  1680, 
KnoUes  wrote  alfo,  "  The  lives  and  conquelts  of  the  Ot- 
toman kings  and  emperors  to  the  year  1610  ;"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  1621,  to  which 
time  it  was  contin'ued  by  another  hand  ;  and  laftly, 

A  brief  difcourfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  and  wherein  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrength  there- 
of confifteth,  &c." 

KNOT,,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  ftoots  out 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots 
is,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftem  ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  fearcee, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  raifed  up  for 
the  nourifliment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  a  Rope,  among  feamen,  are  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole-knot,  that  made  To  with 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  serving  for 
fheetB,  tacks,  and  ftoppers  :  bow-line  knot,  t'lat  fo 
firmly  made  and  fattened  to  the  cringles  of  the  fails, 
that  they  moft  break  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips : 

and 
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'Knots    and  {heep-fhank  knot,  that  made  by  fluortening  a  rope 
II       without  cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened, 
and  the  rope  not  the  worfe  for  it. 

Knots  of  the  Log-line,  at  fea,  are  the  dlvifiona  of  it. 
See  the  article  Log. 

JCnot,  in  ornithology.  See  Tringa. 
KNOT-Grafsy  or  Bijlort.  See  Polygonum. 
Knot  (Edward),  born  in  Northumberland  in  Eng- 
land, entered  among  the  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  26, 
being  already  in  pricft's  orders.  This  happened  in 
the  year  i5o6.  He  taught  a  long  time  at  Rome  in 
the  Englifli  college;  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
fub- provincial  of  the  college  of  England,  and  was  fent 
provincial  thither.  He  was  twice  honoured  with  that 
employment.  He  was  prefent  as  provincial  at  the 
general  affembly  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits  held  at  Rome 
in  1646,  and  was  chofen  definitor.  He  died  io  1696. 
He  publifhed  feveral  pieces ;  among  the  reft,  Mercy 
and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the  Catholics  ; 
againft  Dr  Potter,  who  had  charged  the  church  of 
Rome  with  wanting  charity,  becaufe  (he  aflerts  that 
a  man  cannot  be  favcd  in  the  Proteftant  communion. 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Cheftiire,  near  the 
Merfey,  184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bicken.  In 
the  former  is  the  church  ;  a»d  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel 
«f  eafe,  the  market  and  town-houfe.  It  has  a  market 
and  three  fairs. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  merchandize  in  lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  feafons  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  fale, 
and  fo  carried  into  the  wettern  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  punifliment  inflided  in 
Ruflia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  hnoutt  and  made  of 
a  long  ftrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dexteroufly  carry  off  a  flip 
of  (kin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waift,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  Ikin  off  the  back  in  parallel 
ftrips.  Tn  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
lafties  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  execution- 
ers :  but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  fame  occafions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France, 
the  criminal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  puUy 
fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  fattened  to  the  two 
wrifts  tied  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between 
his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together  5  and  another  of  a  cru- 
cial form  under  his  breaft.  Some  times  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  over  his  back  ;  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in 
this  pofition,  his  fhoulders  are  diflocated.  The  execo- 
tionerfi  can  make,  this  punifhment  more  or  lefs  cruel : 
and  it  is  faid,  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is 
condemned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plea- 
fure  either  by  one  or  feveral  lafhes. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  of  the  conne6lion  and  agreement  or 
difagrccment  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  See  Me- 
taphysics and  Logic. 

KNOX  (John),  the  hero  of  the  refermation  in 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1505,  atOifford  near  Hadding- 
tOB  ia  Eaft  Lothian  ;  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 


St  Andrew's,  Habere  he  took  a  degree  in  art«,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this  time  the  *~ 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland  ;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  fit  ft  was  a  zealoua 
Roman-catholic  :  but  attending  the  fermons  of  a  certain 
black  friar,  named  Guialllam,  he  began  to  waver  in  his 
opinions;  and  afterwards  converfing  with  the  faraoui 
Wifhart,  who  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
commiffioncrs  fent  by  Henry  Vlll.  he  renounced  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  became  a  eealous  reformer.  Be- 
ing appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lairds  of  Orml- 
ftoun  and  Langniddery,  he  began  to  inftruft  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  perfecuted  by  the  bifhop  of 
St  Andrew's,  that  with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
in  the  year  1547  to  take  flielter  in  the  caftlc  of  that 
place.  But  the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  21 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prifoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1549;  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in 
England,  and  having  obtained  a  licence,  was  appointed 
preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
caftle.  Strype  conjedures  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  an- 
nual penfion  of  40  1.  and  was  offered  the  living  of  All- 
hallows  in  London  ;  which  he  refufed,  not  choofing  to 
conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Qaeen  Mary,  he  retired 
to  Geneva  ;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvin, 
he  removed  to  Francfort,  where  he  preached  to  the 
exiles  :  but  a  difference  arifing  on  account  of  his  refu- 
fing  to  read  the  Englifh  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Ge- 
neva ;  and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  reformation  had  made  confiderablc  progrefs 
during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  refolution.  About  this  time  ( 1556), 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  earneftly  in- 
treating  her  to  hear  the  Proteftant  dodrine  ;  whick 
letter  (he  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  fame  year 
the  Englifti  Calvinifts  at  Geneva  invited  Mr  Knox  to 
refTde  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the 
bifhop  fummoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  him  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burnt 
his  effigy  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559, 
during  which  time  he  publifhed  his  '*  Firlt  blaft  againft 
the  monftrous  regiment  of  women."  Being  now  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  he  refumcd  the  great  work  of  re- 
formation with  his  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed 
minifter  at  Edinburgh.  In  1561  Queen  Mary  arrived 
from  France.  She,  it  Is  well  known,  was  bigotted 
to  the  religion  in  which  fhe  had  been  educated  ;  and 
on  that  account  waa  expofed  to  contiuudl  infulta  from 
her  reformed  fubjeds.  Mr  Knox  himfelf  frequently 
infulted  her  from  the  pulpit ;  and  when  admicted  to 
her  prefence,  regardlefs  of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and 
her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  moft  unjullifiable 
freedom.  In  the  year  1571  our  reformer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  confufion  and 
danger  from  the  oppofition  to  the  tail  of  Lenox,  then 
regent ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  re- 
fumed  his  paftoral  fundions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  chuich-yard 
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of  St  Giles's  in  that  city.— His  HIdory  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1584,  1586,  1644,  1732.  He  piibliHicd 
many  other  pieces  ;  and  fcvcral  more  are  prefcrved  in 
Calderwood's  Hiilory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
left  alfo  a  confiderablc  number  of  manufcripts,  which 
in  1732  were  in  the  poffcffion  of  Mr  Woodrow,  mini- 
fter  of  Ealtwood. 

As  to  his  charafter,  it  is  eafily  undcrftood,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  extreme  diffimilitude  of  the  two  portraits 
drawn  by  Popifli  and  Calviniltical  pencils.  According 
to  the  firft,  he  was  a  devil ;  in  the  Ideas  of  the  latter, 
an  angel.  He  was  certainly  neither.  The  following 
charafter  is  drawn  by  Dr  Robertfon.  "  Zeal,  intre- 
pidity, dlfintereftednefs,  were  virtues  that  ht.  poflefltd 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with 
the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  ;  and  excelled  in 
that  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufe 
and  to  inflame.  His  mr-xlms,  however,  were  often  too 
fevere,  and  the  irnpctuofity  of  his  temper  exceffive. 
Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  fhowed  no  indulgence  to 
the  infirmitits  of  others.  Regardlefs  of  the  diftinc- 
tlonsof  rank  and  charafter,  he  uttered  his  admunicions 
■with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate 
than  to  reclaim  ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  Into  in 
decent  expreffions,  with  refpeft  to  Qiit-en  Mary's  per- 
fon and  conduft.  Thofe  very  qualities,  however,  which 
now  render  his  charafter  lefs  auij^blc,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  inllrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face 
dangers,  and  to  furmnunt  oppofition,  from  which  a 
perfon  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
fhrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  itudy 
and  to  bufintfs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  his  public  difcourfes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conflltu- 
lion  naturally  ftrong.  During  a  lingering  illnefs,  he 
difcovered  the  utmoft  fortitude ;  and  met  the  approach 
of  death  with  a  magnanimity  infeparable  from  his  cha- 
rafter.  He  was  conftantly  employed  in  a6ls  of  devo- 
tion, and  comforted  himfelf  with  thofe  profpefts  of 
immortahty,  which  not  only  preferv.?  good  men  from 
defponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  In  their  la(l 
moments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  prefent  at 
his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
whom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity  ; 
*'  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

KNOXIA,  in  botany;  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel- 
Ihaped  ;  there  are  two  furrowed  feeds  ;  the  calyx  has 
one  leaf  larger  than  the  reft. 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holftein,  the 
only  perfon  on  record  who  openly  profclTed  and  taught 
atheifm.  It  is  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciples  in 
difiFerent  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Con- 
fcienciaries,  becaufe  they  afferted  there  is  no  other 
God,  no  other  rehgion,  no  other  lawful  magiftracy, 
but  ccnfcience,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  : — To  hurt 
nobody,  to  live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  his 
due.  Several  copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome 
were  fpread  abroad,  coatalniDg  the  fubftance  of  his 
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fyftem.  It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  lafl  edition  of  KoeJae 
Micraelius. 

KOEDOE.  SeeCAPRA. 

KOEI  tcheou,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of 
the  fmalleft  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  fouth  it  has 
Quang-fi,  on  the  eaft  Hou-quang,  on  the  north  Se- 
tchuen,  and  Yun-nan  on  the  weft.  The  whole  coun- 
try it  almoft  a  defert,  and  covered  with  inaccefTiblc 
mountains  :  it  may  juftly  be  called  the  Siberia  of  Chi- 
na. The  people  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  independence,  and  who  feem  to  form  a  fc- 
parate  nation  :  they  are  no  lefs  ferocious  than  the  fa- 
Vdge  animals  among  which  they  live. — Tlie  mandarins 
and  governors  who  are  fent  to  this  province  are  fome- 
times  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  not 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of 
their  alliances,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  render- 
ed to  the  ftate  :  numerous  garrifons  are  entrufted  to 
their  charge,  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  thefe  troops  arc  found  infulficient,  and  the 
court  defpairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue 
thefe  untradtablc  mountaineers. — Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  new 
forts  have  from  time  to  time  been  erected  in  their 
country  ;  but  the  people,  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
thofe  defigns,  keep  themfelves  ftiut  up  among  their 
mountains,  and  feldom  ifl'ue  forth  but  to  deftroy  the 
Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  lands. — Neither  filk- 
ftuffs  nor  cotton- cloths  are  manufaftured  in  this  pro- 
vince; but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refembling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ufed  for  fummer 
drelTes.  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  and  copper, 
are  found  here  ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces 
of  money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire. — Koei  tcheou  contains  10  ci- 
ties of  the  firft  clafs,  and  ^58  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

KOEMPFER  (Engelbert),  was  born  in  1651  at 
Leragow  in  Weftphalia.  After  ftudying  in  feveral 
towns,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  firft 
public  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  by  a  diflertatiop 
De  tnajeJlaUs  dmlfione.  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  dodlor  in  philofophy  ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Koningfberg  in  Pruffia,  and  ftald  there  four 
years.  He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  foon 
began  to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  fecretary 
of  the  embaffy  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  fet  out  from 
Stockholm  with  the  prefents  for  that  emperor  ;  and 
went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabricius  the  ambaffador, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  Mofcow  in  his  way^ 
The  ambaffador  having  ended  his  negociatlons  at  the 
Ruffian  court,  fet  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  ftay,. 
two  years,  at  Ifpahan,  Dr  Koempfer,  whofe  curious 
and  inquifitlve  difpofition  fuffered  nothing  to  efcape 
him  unobferved,  made  all  the  advantages  pofSble  of 
fo  long  an  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  am.baffador,  towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  preparing 
to  return  into  Europe,  Dr  Koempfer  chofe  rather  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, in  quality  of  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  then 
cruifmg  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  went  aboard  the 
fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fettlements, 
came  to  Batavia  in  September  i6Bp     Dr  Koempfer 
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asmpferia  }iere  applied  hirrifelf  chiefly  to  natural  hiftory.  Hence 
11  ^  he  fet  out  for  Japan,  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the 
1"°,  embafly  which  the  Dutch  Eall  India  company  fenda 
once  a  year  to  the  Japaut- fc  court.  He  quitted  Japan 
to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  he  took  his 
degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  j  on  which  ac- 
cafion  he  comm\inicatcd,  in  what  are  called  Inaugural 
Thcfesy  ten  very  fmgular  and  curious  obfervalions 
made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended  to 
digeft  his  memoirs  into  proper  order;  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  being  made  phyhcian  to  the  count  de 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1716.  His  principal  works  are, 
t.  Amcznitates  Exciica,  in  410  ;  a  work  which  includes 
many  curious  and  uftful  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  paffed-  2.  Herbarium  Ultra- Gangeticum.  3.  rh(= 
hiftory  oF  Japan,  in  German,  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  efttemed  ;  and  for  which  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  purchafed  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  all  our  author's  curiofities, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewife  all  his  drawings 
and  manufcript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late 
learned  Dr  Scheuchzer  to  tranflate  the  Japanefe  hi- 
llory  into  Englifh. 

KiEMPFERIA.  See  Kempferia. 
KOENIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
He  wrote  feveral  works  which  are  etteemed. 

KOENIGIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  triphyllous ;  there  is  no  corolla;  and  but  one 
ovate  and  naked  feed. 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines,  whofe 
produce  has  been  conGderably  exaggerated  by  moil  of 
the  travellers  that  have  publiihed  on  this  fubjeft.  The 
town,  which  itretches  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe, 
contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  including  the  miners 
6000  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  he  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  firft  difcovered  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  Chriiiian  IV.  ;  and  of  their  prefent 
ftate  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  f . 
There  are  36  mines  now  working  ;  the  deeped  where- 
of called  Segen-GoUes  in  der  North,  is  652  feet  perpen- 
dicular. The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Lin- 
najus.  The  filver  is  extradled  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
.pounding.  The  pure  filver  is  occafionally  found  in 
fmall  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fel- 
dom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some- 
times, indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  mafies  of  a  confi- 
derable  bulk  have  been  difcovered  ;  and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000 
rix-dollars,  or  600 1.  This  piece  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curiofities  ar  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
thefc  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rix-dollars,  or 
70;C0O  1.  ;  and  in  >  769,  even  7y,oool ;  at  prefent  they 
feldora  yield  only  from  50,000!.  to  54,0001.  Former- 
ly above  4000  men  were  neceflary  for  working  the 
mines,  fmelting  and  preparing  the  ore  ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were  removed  to  the  cobalt 
works  lately  eftabhlhed  at  Foffum  and  to  other  mines, 
■and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.    By  thefe 
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and  other  reduAions,  the  expence,  which  was  before 
eiHmated  at  57''0  I  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only 
4400  1.  or  about.  52.800  1.  per  annum.  Yet  even  with 
tliis  diminution  the  expences  geiur  illy  equal,  and  fome- 
times  exceed,  the  profits.  Government,  therefore, 
drawve  no  other  advantage  from  thefe  mines,  than  by 
giving  employment  to  fo  many  perfons,  who  would 
be  otherwile  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and 
by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  Ipecie,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  the  prefent  exhaulted  ftate  of  ihe  fi- 
nances in  Denmark.  For  fuch  is  the  deficiency  of 
fpccie,  that  even  at  Kongfberg  itfelf  change  for  a 
bank  note  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  Tnc  miners 
are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000 
rix-dollars,  or  2600!.  in  block  filver  is  annually  fent 
to  Copenhagen  ;  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in 
the  mint  of  Kongfberg,  and  transferred  to  Copenha- 
gen. The  largeft  piece  of  money  now  (truck  at  Kong- 
fberg is  only  eight  {killings  or  four  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Akorf  in  Franconia  in  161 6.  He  became 
profeffor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there, 
and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  ;  in  which  lalt  office  he 
fucceedcd  his  father.  He  gave  feveral  public  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  learning  ;  but  is  principally  known  for  a 
Biograghical  Diftionary,  intitled,  BiUiotheca  vetus  et 
nova,  4to,  Altorf,  1  674  :  which,  though  it  is  very  de- 
fedlive,  is  ufeful  to  biographers.    He  died  in  1699, 

KoNiG  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phyfician  of  Bafil, 
born  in  that  city  in  1658,  whofe  medicinal  works 
were  fo  efteemed  in  Switzerland,  that  he  was  confider- 
edas  a  fecond  Avicenna.    He  died  at  Bafil  in  1731. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  Pruffia,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a  hall  274  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  fupport  it,  and  a  handfome  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference ;  and  including  the  garri- 
fon  of  7000  men  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
town-houfe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  ftruftures.  The  tower  of  the  caftle  is 
exceeding  high;  and  has  284  fteps  to  go  to  the  top,, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  diftant  profpcdl.  There 
are  18  churches  in  all;  of  which  14  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinifls,  and  one  to  the  Pa- 
pills.  It  ftands  on  the  f'regel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows, from  the  north- weftern  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
here  falls  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Frifche  Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No  fhips  drawing  more  than- 
feven  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town;  fo  that  the  large  veffcls  anchor  at  Pillau,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Konigfbcrg ; 
and  the  merchandife  is  fent  in  fmaller  vefiels  to  this- 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. — Konigfberg  con- 
tains an  univerfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburgh. 
According  to  the  original  endowment  there  were  40 
prot'effors  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  16. 
Each  profefTor  receives  a  falary  of  about  50I.  per  annum ^ 
which  may  be  increafed  by  private  ledlures.  In  lyj^f 
the  univerfity  contained  800  ftudents,  of  whom  200 
are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expence  of  the  crown. 
There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  town,  the  royal 
or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  W^al- 
knrodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  given  by  Martien 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1650^  E.  L.  zi.  35.  N.  L.  54.  43. 
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KORAN,  or  Alcoram.    See  Alcoran  and  Ma- 

HOMETANISM. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.    See  the 
next  article. 

KORIACS,  a  people  Inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtchatka,  and  all  the  coall  of  the  Eailern  Ocean 
from  thenee  to  the  Anadir. — They  ate  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed 
Koriacs.  The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  trad 
bounded  by  the  Penfcliinlka  fea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the  weit,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with 
their  rein-deer,  in  fearch  of  the  mofs,  the  food  of  thofe 
animals,  which  are  their  only  wealth.  They  are  fqua- 
lid,  cruel,  and  warlike  ;  the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Ko- 
riacs as  much  as  the  Tfchutflci  are  of  them.  They 
fiever  frequent  the  fea,  nor  live  on  fiih.  Their  habita- 
tions are  jourts,  or  places  half  funk  in  the  earth  ;  and 
they  never  ufe  balag'ans  or  fummer  houfes  elevated  on 
polls  like  the  Kamtchatkans.  They  are  in  their  per- 
fonu  lean,  and  very  Ihort ;  have  fmall  heads  and  black 
hair,  which  they  (have  frequently:  their  faces  are  oval; 
their  noft  is  fliortj  their  eyes  are  fmall;  their  mouth 
is  large  ;  and  their  beard  bla(.k  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated. — The  fixtd  Koriacs  arc-  likcwife  fliort  ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  itrongly  made  j 
the  Anadir  is  alfo  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  eatt,  and  the  Kamtchatkans  to  the  fouth 
They  have  few  rein-deer,  which  ihey  ufe  in  their 
fledges  ;  but  neither  ol  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  arc  civi- 
lized enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.  Each  fpeak  a  diflFcrent  dialed  of  the  fame 
language  :  but  the  Fixed  in  moil  things  refemble  the 
Kamtchatkans ;  and,  like  them,  live  almoit  entirely  on 
filb.  They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethren  with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  ; 
who  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifies  their  Jlaves. 
Thefe  poor  people  ft  em  to  have  no  alternative  ;  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein- deer,  they  depend  on 
thefe  tyrants  for  the  tffential  article  of  cloathing  — 
1  hcfe  two  nations  Mr  Pf:nnant  fuppofes,  from  their 
features,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Tartars,  which  have 
fpread  to  the  eafl,  and  degenerated  in  fize  and  llrength 
by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  fcarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  meafure  pf  capacity, 
containing  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup 
of  blefiing  out  ol  which  they  drank  when  they  gave 
thanks  after  folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KOTTERUS  (Chtiitopher),  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whofe  vilions  were  publifhed  at  Amiterdam  in 
1657,  with  the  title  of  Lux  in  tenebris.  He  lived 
at  Sprotta  in  Silefia,  and  his  vilions  began  in  1616. 
He  fancied  he  faw  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man,- 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi- 
ftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  eleftor  pala- 
tine, whom  the  Ptoteltants  had  declared  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  introduced  in  thefe  vifions.  Kotterus 
waited  on  him  at  Brellaw  in  December  1620,  and  in 
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fietmed  him  of  his  commifEon.  He  went  to  feveral 
other  places,  and  at  lall  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg. 
As  raoft  of  thefe  prtdiftions  promifed  felicity  to  the 
eleftor  palatine,  and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  the  emperor's  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lufatia  got  Turks. 
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him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  banifhed  the  em- 
peror's dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatia, 
and  there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1647. 

KOU-CHu,  a  Chincfe  fhrub,  which  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  fig-tree  both  in  the  make  of  its 
branches  and  the  form  of  its  leaves.    From  its  root, 
feveral  twigs  or  (hoots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form        vol  K 
a  kind  of  bufh  ;  but  fometimes  it  confifts  of  only  one  p.  486. 
fhoot.    The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is 
foft  and  fpongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of 
the  fig-tree.     Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and 
their  colour  and  the  texture  of  their  fibres  are  exaAly 
the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig-tree  ;  but  they  are  larger 
and  thicker,  and  much  rougher  to  the  touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  ineifions  in  the  trunk,  into  which 
they  infert  the  edges  of  a  ihell,  or  fomething  elfe  of 
the  fame  kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have 
extradled  a  fufBciency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brufh, 
and  dehneate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de- 
coration of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  attradled  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  ofi^. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porce- 
lain, and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  The  women 
who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe 
images,  and  fuppofe  the  deity  they  repreftnt  to  have 
power  to  make  them  fruitful.  The  ftatue  always  re- 
prefents  a  handfome  woman  very  modeftly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  KoECK  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Alotl,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
He  went  to  Rome  ;  and  by  itudying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  tound  there,  formed  an  excellent  tatle, 
and  became  a  very  correct  celignet.  0;i  his  return  to  I 
his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  din  aing 
the  execution  of  fome  tapeftty  work  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  perfuaded  by  fome 
merchants  of  Bruffels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Con- 
ftantinv)ple  ;  but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 
Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  draw  defigns  for  tapellry,  he  fpent  his  time  in  de- 
figning  the  particular  profpeds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conflantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  li- 
ving ;  of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his 
return  from  Conitantinople  he  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  drew  feveral  pidlures  for  the  emperor  Cha.  v! 
He  was  alfo  a  good  archited  ;  and,  in  the  ktter  part 
of  his  life,  wrote  A  Treatife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry, 
and  Perfpediye ;  and  tranflated  Vitruvius  and  Serli? 
into  the  Flemifh  tongue.    He  died  in  X'^^o. 

KOULI  KHAN  (Thamas),  or  Schah  Nadir,  was 
not  the  fon  of  a  fhepherd,  as  the  authors  of  the  Eng- 
lifii  Biographical  Diftionary  affert ;  his  father  being 
chief  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Affchars,  and  gover- 
nor of  a  fortrefs  erefted  by  that  people  againll  the 
Upon  his  father's  death,  his  uncle  ufurped 
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Kenl!.khan,  his  governraent,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of 
Koumifs  during  the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan  ;  or,  more  pro- 
"""^  perly,  young  Nadir.  Difgull  at  this  affront  made 
him  commence  adventurer.  He  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Beglerberg,  governor  of  Mufchada,  in  the 
Khorafan;  who,  difcovering  in  him  llrong  marks  of  a 
military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1720,  the  Ufbcc  Tartars  ha- 
ving made  an  irruption  into  the  Khorafan  with  10,000 
intn,  Beglerberg,  whofe  whole  force  confillcd  only  of 
4000  horfe  and  2000  infantry,  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to  face  the 
enemy  with  fuch  an  inferior  force  :  but  Kouli-Khan 
propofed  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  and  engaged  to 
condudt  the  exptdition,  and  to  be  anfwerablc  fur  the 
fuccefs  of  it.  He  was  accordingly  made  general  ;  de- 
feated the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prifo- 
ner.  Hoffein  Beglerberg  received  him  at  his  return 
with  marks  of  diitin£lion  :  but  grow)ng  jealous  of  his 
fifing  fame,  inllead  of  obtaining  him  the  rank  or  heu- 
tenant-general  of  the  Khorafan,  as  he  had  promifed, 
obtained  it  for  another  ;  which  fo  exafpcrated  Kouli- 
Khan,  that  lifi  pubhcly  complained  of  the  governor's 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  ;  who  thereupon  broke  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  punifhed  with  the  baltinado  fo 
feverely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.  This 
affront  occafioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  ban- 
ditti of  robbers  (not  his  ftealing  his  faditr's  or  his 
neighbour's  fheep).  The  reft  of  his  adventures  are 
too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in  this  work.  In  i  729 
he  was  made  general  of  Ptrfia  oy  Schah  Thainas,  a»d 
permitted  to  take  his  name  'Thamas,  and  that  oi  Khuli, 
which  fijjnifies  Jlave  :  liis  title  ihcrcfore  was.  The Jlaw 
$f  Thamaa ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addiLiou  of 
1736,  he  fuinentcd  a  revolt  againlt  liis 
having  m<ide  an  ignominious  peace  with 
and  having  the  army  at  his  couunand,  he 
procured  his  depofuiun,  and  his  own  advancement  to 
the  throne  In  1739  he  coisquertd  the  Mogul  em- 
pire ;  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  he  was 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of 
tyrants,  being  afTalTinattd  by  one  of  his  generals,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  fucttffor,  in  1747,  aged 
Cxty. 

KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage 
during  the  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inltead 
©f  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo  nourifhing  and 
falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return 
in  fummer  to  the  ufe  of  koumifs,  than  they  become 
jflrong  and  fat.  The  author  of  *'A  hiftot  ical  deicription 
of  all  the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruflian  empire," 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Koumifs,  Elle  eft  fort  nouriffante,  et 
pent  tenir  lieu  de  tout  autre  aliment.  Les  Bajchikirs  s'en 
trouvent  trh  bien,  elle  les  rend  bienportans  et  gais  ;  elle  leur 
dome  de  I' embonpoint y  et  de  bonnes  couleurs.  From  the  Tar- 
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tars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  RufGans  who  ufe  it  Koumiri. 
medicinally.    It  is  made  with  fermented  mares-milk,  — v—^ 
according  to  the  following  recipe  communicated  by  Dr 
Grieve  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Tranf.  *  as  he  obtained  it  , 
from  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  who  went  into  that  part  of  ^ 
Tartary  where  it  is  made,  for  the  fake  of  uling  it  me- 
dicinally. 

♦*  Take  of  fiefh  mare's  milk,  of  one  day,  any 
quantity ;  add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  a  wooden  vcfTel ;  ufe  then,  as  a  fer- 
ment, an  eighth  part  of  the  foureft.  cow's  milk  that 
can  be  got ;  but  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall 
portion  of  old  koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofc 
of  fouring  ;  cover  the  veffel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and 
fet  it  in  a  place  of  moderate  warmth  ;  leave  it  at  relt 
24  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will 
have  become  four,  and  a  thick  fubitance  will  be  ga- 
thered on  the  top  ;  then  with  a  itick  made  al  the  lower 
end  in  the  manner  of  a  churn-ftaff,  beat  it  till  the  thick 
fubttance  above  mentioned  be  blended  intimately  with 
the  fubjacent  fluid,  in  this  fituation,  leave  it  again 
at  reft  for  24  hours  more  ;  after  which  pour  it  into  a 
higher  and  narrower  veffel,  refembling  a  churn,  where 
the  agitation  rauft  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor 
appear  to  be  perfeftly  homogeneous ;  and  in  this  ftate 
it  is  called  koumifs,  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  be 
a  pUafant  miitare  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  rauft 
be  employed  every  time  before  it  be  ufed." — To  this 
detail  or  the  procefs  the  nobleman  fubjoined,  that  iiv 
order  to  oDtaia  milk  in  fmTicient  quantity,  the  Tar- 
tars liave  a  cuftom  of  feparating  the  foal  from  the. 
marc  during  the  day,  and  allowing  it  to  fuck  during 
the  night  :  and  when  the  milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
mare,  which  is  generally  about  five  times  a  day,  they 
always  produce  the  foal,  on  the  fuppofition  that  fhc 
yields  her  milk  more  copioufly  when  it  is  prefent. 

To  the  above  method  of  '  making  koumifs,  our 
author  has  added  fame  particulars  taken  from  other 
communications  with  which  hf  was  favoured  by  Tar- 
tars themfelves.  According  to  the  account  ot  a  Tartar 
who  lived  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Orenbourg,  the  pro- 
portion of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  lame  as  a- 
bove  ;  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  veffel,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow 
veffel  ;  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
fomc  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  neceffary,. 
more  fouiing. — From  a  Tartar  whom  the  Do£lor  met 
with  at  the  fair  of  Macarieff  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
whom  he  purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (a)  which- 
are  ufed  by  the  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  car- 
riage of  their  koumiis,  he  learned  that  the  procefs  may  be 
much  fhortened  by  healing  the  milk  before  the  fouring 
be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  ftpa- 
rate,  and  a  thick  fubftance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by  agi- 
tating it  every  hour  or  oftener.  In  this  way  he  made 
fome  in  the  Doctor's  piefence  in  the  fpace  of  1  2  hours. 
Our  author  learned  alfo,  that  it  was  common  among  fome 
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(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  hcrfe's  hide  undrtfTed,  and  by  having  been  fmoked  had  acquired  a  great  de- 
gree of  hardnefs.  Its  fhape  was  conical,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  triangular,  from  being  compofed- 
ef  three  different  pieces,  fet  in  a  circidar  bafe  of  the  fame  hide.  The  futures,  which  were  made  with  tendons,, 
were  fecured  by  a  covering  on  the  outfide,  with  a  doubling  of  the  fame  flcin,  very  clofely  fecured.  It  had  a. 
dirty  appearance,  and  a  very  difagreeable  fmell.  On  being  aflced  the  reafon  of  this,,  he  faid^  "  The  remains: 
of  the  old  koumifs  were  left,  in  cider  to  fupply  a  ferment  to  the  new  railk." 
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Ko  mvff.  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during  fummer,  and  that 
^"  ■  »  with  only  two  or  three  agitations  ;  but  that  in  winter, 
when,  from  a  deficiency  of  mares  milk,  thty  are  ob- 
liged to  add  a  great  proportion  of  that  of  cows,  more 
agitation  and  more  time  are  neceffary.  And  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  within  a  few  days  after  the  pre- 
paration, yet  when  well  lecured  in  clofe  veflels,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be  prefervtd  for  three 
months,  or  even  more,  without  any  injury  to  its  qua- 
lities. He  was  told  farther,  that  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion might  be  produced  by  four  milk  as  above,  by  a 
four  pafte  of  rye-flour,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb's  i\o 
mach,  or,  what  is  more  common,  by  a  portion  of  old 
koumifs  ;  and  that  in  fome  places  they  faved  much 
time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quantity  of  that 
already  fermented  ;  on  being  mixed  with  which,  it  very 
foon  undergoes  the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned, 
however,  that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Doftnr  em- 
ployed in  medicine  was  prepared. — It  has  been  found 
fcrviceable  in  heflics  and  in  nervous  complaints  ;  and 
our  author  relates  fome  very  linking  cafes  which  the 
ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  All  thofe  who  drank 
it,  our  author  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying,  that  during 
its  ufe,  they  had  httle  appetite  for  food  ;  that  they 
drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without  dif- 
guft,  but  with  pleafure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins 
turgid,  without  producing  languor ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon 
degjee  of  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  ;  that  even  in  cafes 
of  fome  excefs  it  was  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  head- 
ach,  or  any  of  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  the 
abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  me- 
dicine, fuppofing  it  completely  afcertained,  would  a- 
mong  us,  as  our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  fcarcity  of  marts  milk  in  this  country, 
*'  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made, 
^whether  other  fpecies  of  milk  admit  of  a  fimilar  vinous 
fermentation,  and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  con- 
tain. As  thefe  have  never  been  the  objeft,  however, 
of  my  attention,  T  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others  refpeAing  that 
which  IS  the  moft  common,  the  milk  of  cows. 

*'  Dr  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cowi  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter, 
"when  mares  milk  fails  them  ;  that  the  wine  prepared 
from  cows  milk,  they  call  airen  ;  but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able, and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirit ;  that 
koumifs  on  diilillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one  third, 
but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arlka. 

"  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetflcowflcjr,  a 
Ruflian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  acade- 
jnicians,  in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
He  publifned  lately  a  dilTertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fouring,  pro- 
videti  fufFicient  time  and  agitation  be  employed  ;  that 
no  fpirit  could  he  produced  from  any  one  of  its  confti- 
tuent  parts  taken  feparately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
unlefs  inafmuch  as  they  were  mixed  with  fome  part  of 
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the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  natii-  KralccR, 
ral  proportion  was  the  moft  produftive  of  it  5  that  v~-^ 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
more  difficuhly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  burfting  of  the  velfel),  the  more 
fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  had  a 
fjurer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  diftillation  ;  that 
from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented  in  a  clofe  velTel,  and 
thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent 
fpirit,  of  which  one  was  confumed  in  burning  ;  but 
that  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  ferment- 
ed in  an  open  veflcl,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an 
ounce.*' 

KRAKEN,  in  zoology,  a  moft  amazing  large  fea 
animal,  faid  to  be  feemingly  of  a  crab-like  form  ;  the 
credit  of  whofe  exiftence  refts  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  biftiop  Pontoppidan,  in  his  Natural  hiftory  of 
Norway. 

As  a  full  grown  kraken  has  never  been  feen  in  all  its 
parts  and  dimenfions,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  muft 
employ  fome  time,  and  not  a  little  motion,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  give  a  complete  defcription  of  one.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  fha'l  fubmit  the  probability  of  its  exif- 
tence on  the  beft  information  our  author  could  colleft, 
which  feems  to  have  fixed  his  own  behef  of  it  ;  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  acknowledges  the  account  is  very 
defective,  and  fuppofes  a  farther  information  concern- 
ing the  creature  may  be  referved  for  pofterity. 

Our  fifhermen,  fays  the  author,  unanimoufly  and  in- 
variably affirm,  that  when  they  are  feveral  miles  from 
the  land,  particularly  in  the  hot  fummer  days,  and  by 
their  diftance,  and  the  bearings  of  fome  points  of  land, 
expeft  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  fathoms  depth,  and 
do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  and  more  efpc- 
cially  if  they  find  a  more  than  ufual  plenty  of  cod  and 
ling,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
if  they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame 
place  ttill  ftiallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  rifing  to 
the  furface,  land  row  off  with  the  greateft  expedition 
till  they  come  into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place  ; 
when  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  minutes  the  monlier 
emerges,  and  fhows  himfelf  fufficiently,  though  his 
whole  body  does  not  appear.  Its  back  or  upper  part, 
which  feems  an  Knglifli  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence (fome  have  affirmed  more),  looks  at  firft  like  a 
number  of  fmall  iflands,  furrounded  with  fomething 
that  floats  like  fea- weeds  ;  at  laft  feveral  bright  points 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  they 
emerge,  and  fometimes  ilaad  up  as  high  and  large  as 
the  marts  of  middle- llzed  veffels.  In  a  fliort  time  it 
flowly  finks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  rifing  j 
as  it  caufes  fuch  a  fwell  and  whirlpo(jl  as  draws  every, 
thing  down  with  it,  like  that  of  Maleftrom.  The  bi- 
ftiop juftly  regrets  the  omiflion  of  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  eiver  has  or  may  be  prefcnted,  of  fur- 
veying  it  afive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  dead.  This, 
he  informs  us,  once  did  occur,  on  the  credit  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  Friis,  minifter  at  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the 
college  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge  ;  who  in- 
formed him  that  in  1680,  a  kraken  (perhaps  a  young 
and  carelefs  one,  as  they  generally  keep  feveral  leagues 
from  land)  came  into  the  waters  that  run  between  the 
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raken.  rocks  and  cliff?  near  Alftahoug  ;  ^herc,  in  turning 
about,  fotr.e  of  its  long' horns  caught  hold  of  fome  ad- 
joining trees,  which  it  might  eafily  have  torn  up,  but 
that  it  was  ah''o  entangled  in  fome  clifts  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  not  extricate  itfelf,  but  putrefied  on 
the  fpot.  Our  author  has  heard  of  no  perfon  deftroy- 
ed  by  this  monfler,  but  relates  a  report  of  the  danger 
of  two  fifhermen  who  came  upon  a  part  of  the  water 
fiill  of  the  creature's  thick  llimy  excrements  (which  he 
voids  for  fome  months,  as  he  feeds  for  fome  other)  ; 
they  immediately  ftrove  to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick 
enough  in  turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the 
kraken's  horns,  which  fo  cniflied  the  head  of  it  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  faved  their  lives  on  the  wreck, 
though  the  weather  was  perfeftly  calm  ;  the  monller 
never  appearing  at  other  times.  His  excrement  is  faid 
to  be  attradive  of  other  fifli  on  which  he  feeds  ;  which 
expedient  was  probably  necelTary,  on  account  of  his 
flow  unwieldy  motion  to  his  fubfiftence  ;  as  this  flow 
motion  again  may  be  necefrary  to  the  fecurity  of  fhips 
©f  the  greatefl.  force  and  burden,  which  muft  be  over- 
whelmed  on  encountciing  fuch  an  immenfe  animal,  if 
his  velocity  was  equal  to  his  weight  ;  the  Norwegians 
fuppofing,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he  moves,  and  with 
which  he  takes  his  food,  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largelt 
tnan  of  war,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  animal,  our 
learned  author  '  ites  Debes's  defcription  of  Faroe,  for 
the  exiftence  of  certain  iflands  which  fuddenly  appear 
and  as  fuddenly  vanifli.  Many  feafaring  people,  he 
adds,  give  accounts  of  fuch,  particularly  in  the  north 
fea  ;  which  their  fuperftition  has  either  attributed  to 
the  delufion  of  the  devil,  or  confidered  as  inhabited  by 
evil  fpirits.  But  our  honeft  hiftorian,  who  is  not  for 
wronging  the  devil  himfelf,  fuppofes  fuch  miftaken 
iflands  to  be  nothing  but  the  kraken,  called  by  fome 
the  Joe  troldeti,  or  Jea  mi/chief;  in  which  opinion  he 
was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  following  quotation  of 
l)r  Hierne,  a  learned  Swede,  from  baron  Grippen- 
hlelm  ;  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  paf- 
fage,  viz.  "  Among  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  there 
is  fometimes  fecn  a  tradl  of  land,  which  at  other  times 
idifappears,  and  is  feen  again  in  another  place.  Burasus 
has  placed  it  as  an  ifland  in  his  map.  The  pea 
fants,  who  call  h  gummars  ore,  fay,  that  itSs  not  always 
feen,  and  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open  fea,  but  I  could 
never  find  it.  One  Sunday,  when  I  was  out  amongft 
the  rocks  founding  the  coaft,  it  happened,  that  in  one 
|)lace  I  faw  fomething  like  three  points  of  land  in  the 
fea,  which  furprifed  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  I  had 
inadvertently  palTcd  them  over  before.  Upon  this  1 
called  to  a  peafant,  to  enquire  for  gummars  ore  ;  but 
when  he  came,  we  could  fee  nothing  of  it  :  upon  which 
the  peafant  faid  rU  was  well,  and  that  this  prognofti- 
cated  a  Horm  or  a  great  quantity  of  fifli."  To  which 
our  autiior  fubjoins,  "  who  cannot  difcover  that  this 
gummars  ore,  with  its  points  and  prognollications  of 
£{h,  was  the  kraken,  miilaken  by  Burseus  for  an  ifland, 
who  may  keep  himfelf  about  that  fpot  where  he 
rifes  ?"  He  takes  the  kraken,  doubtlefs,  from  his  nu- 
merous tentaculi,  which  ferve  him  as  feet,  to  be  of  the  po- 
lype kind  ;  and  the  contemplation  (fits  enormous  bulk 
led  him  to  adapt  a  paflage  from  Ecclefiaflicus,  xliii  ^  i, 
32.  to  it.  Whether  by  it  may  be  intended  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  fea,  mentioned  Ifaiah  xxvii,  i,  we  refer 
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to  the  cofijfAure  of  the  reader.  After  paying  but  a  Kr?.lteB, 
juft  refpeft  to  the  moral  charafter,  the  reverend  func- 
tion,  and  diligent  inveftigations  of  our  author,  we  mud  * 
admit  the  peflibility  of  its  exiftence,  as  it  implies  no 
contradiftioH  ;  though  it  fe^ms  to  encounter  a  general 
prepofltffion  of  the  whale's  being  the  largeft  animal 
on  or  in  our  globe;  and  the  eradication  of,any  long 
prepofTtffion  is  attended  with  fomething  irkfome  to 
us.  But  were  we  to  fuppofe  a  falmon  or  a  fturgeon 
the  largtft  fifli  any  number  of  perfons  had  feen  or  heard 
of,  and  the  whale  had  difcovtred  himfelf  as  feldom, 
and  but  in  part,  as  the  kraken,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  the  exiftence  of  the  v;hale  had  been  as  indigcftiblc 
to  fuch  perfons  then  as  that  of  the  kraken  may  be  to 
others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fymmetry  of 
nature,  and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
globe  itfelf ;  as  a  little  retrofpeftion  will  inform  us, 
that  the  breadth  of  what  is  feen  of  him,  fuppofing  him 
nearly  round,  muft  be  full  2600  feet  (if  more  oval,  or 
crab  like,  full  ?ooo),  and  his  thicknefs,  which  may 
rather  be  called  altitude,  at  leaft  three  hundred  ;  our 
author  declaring  he  ha,s  chofen  the  leaft  circumference 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty. 
Thcfe  immenfe  dimenfions,  neverthelefs,  we  apprehend 
will  not  argue  conclufively  againft  the  exiftence  of  the 
animal,,  though  confidcrably  againft  a  numerous  in- 
creafe  or  propagation  of  it.  In  fad,  the  great  fcarci- 
ty  of  the  kraken,  his  confinement  to  tha  north  fea, 
and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth  ;  the  fmall 
number  propagated  by  the  whale,  who  is  viviparous ; 
and  by  the  largeft  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant 
is  faid  to  go  near  two  years  with  young  ;  all  induce 
us  to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is  not 
numerous ;  which  coincides  with  a  paflage  in  a  manu- 
fcript  afcribed  to  Svere  king  of  Norway,  as  it  is  cited 
by  01.  Wormius,  in  his  Muf(*um,  p.  28c,  in  Latin, 
which  we  fliall  exadly  tranflate.  "  There  remains  one 
kind,  which  they  call  hafgufe,  whofe  magnitude  is  un- 
known,  as  it  is  feldom  feen.  Thofe  who  affirm  they  have 
feen  its  body,  declare,  it  is  more  like  an  ifland  than  a 
beaft,  and  that  its  careafe  was  never  found  ;  whence 
fome  imagine  there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  na- 
ture." Whether  the  vanifliing  ifland  Lemair,  of  which 
Captain  Rodney  went  in  fearch,  was  a  kraken,  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  fancy  of  our  readers.  In  fine,  if  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a  fair 
inference,  that  he  is  the  fcarceft  as  well  as  largeft  in 
our  world  ;  and  that  if  there  are  larger  in  the  univcrfe,  ' 
they  probably  inhabit  fome  fphere  or  planet  more  ex- 
tended than  our  own.  Such  we  have  no  pretence  to 
limit ;  and  that  fiftion  can  devife  a  much  greater  than 
this  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  which  ere 
intended  to  be  credited  ;  and  to  either  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a  very  flirimp  in  dimenfions. 

KRANTZIUS{Albertus),a  nativeof  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  hiftorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and^  was  made  rcdlor  of  the  univtrfity  of 
Roftoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 
burgh in  1 508,  where  he  was  eledled  dean  of  the  chap- 
•ter  in  the  cathedral  He  did  many  good  fet  vices  to 
that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  fo  famed  for  his  abili- 
ties and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  hiru 
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umpire  in  a  dlfpute  they  had  with  the  Ditmarfi.  He 
wrote  feveral  good  hiflorical  works ;  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  w!»ich  is  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Saxo- 
ny, intitled  Mstropolisy  in  folio  }  the  bell  edition  Is  that 
of  Francfort.  He  died  In  1 5 17. 
KRAUT,  or  Crout.  See  Crout. 
KUBESHA.  SeeLESGu.s. 
KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German  critic, 
was  born  at  Gripfwalde  in  Pomerania,  in  1647.  He 
was  in  1669  made  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
gcn  in  Suabia  :  in  1676,  he  was  elefted  Greek  pro- 
felTor  in  the  principal  college  at  Strafburg  ;  and  after 
acquutmgliimfelf  with  honour  for  ten  years  in  this 
capacity,  was  made  Greek  and  Hebrew  profefTur  In 
the  fame  univerfity.  His  uncommon  llvill  in  the  Greek 
language  drew  a  great  number  of  fcholais  about  him 
from  very  diftant  places  ;  and  he  publifhed  fome  claflic 
authors  with  very  learned  notes  both  explanatory  and 
critical     He  died  in  1697. 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  cekbrated  Saxon  chemift, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick>  in  5630.  He  became 
cherriift  to  the  ele£lor  of  Saxony,  the  eleftor  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  comjelhr  in  metals^  and  letters  of  no- 
bility, with  the  furname  of  Lou<wenJieing.  He  em- 
ployed 50  years  in  chemiftry  ;  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  He  died  In  Swe- 
den In  1702  ;  and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger- 
man, and  others  in  Latin  :  among  which,  that  in- 
titled  Obfervationes  ChemiciB.  and  the  "  Art  of  making 
Glafs,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1752>  are  the  moft 
efteemed, 

KURIL  or  KuRiLSKi  Isles,  extending  from  N. 
Lat.  51.  to  45.  which  probably  once  lengthened  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Kamtchatka- before  they  were  covulfed  from 
it,  are  a  feries  of  iflands  running  foiith  from  the  low 
promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shoomf]<a  the 
moft  northerly  is  only  the  diftance  of  one  league.  On 
the  lofty  Paramoufer,  the  fecond  in  the  chain,  is  a  high- 
peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic;  and  on  the  fourth, 
called  Araumahiitan,  is  anoiher  volcano.  On  Urufs  there 
is  another  ;  on  Scorgii  there  are  two;  and  on  Kunatir, 
or  Kaunachir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part  of 
the  group  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  the  land  of  Jefo. 
Japan  abounds  with  volcanoes  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  feries 
of  fpiracles  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan,  the  lalt  great 
link  of  this  extenfive  chain. — The  Rufiians  foon  an- 
nexed thefe  iflands  to  their  conquefts.  The  fea  a- 
bounded  with  otters,  and  the  land  with  bears  and 
foxes;  and  fome  of  the  ifles  flieltered  the  fable  :  temp- 
tations fufFicient  for  the  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  iflands; 
but  the  rage  after  the  furs  of  the  fea  otters  has  been  fo 
great,  that  they  are  become  extremely  fcarce  both  here 
and  in  Kamtchatka. 

KUS T£R  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer  In  the 
I  Rth  century,  w;is  born  at  Blomberg  in  Weftphalia. 
"^hen  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
4»f,  baron  Spanheira.  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons 
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of  the  cotint  de  Schwerin,  prime  minlfter  of  the  king  Kufte/, 
of  Pruffia,  who,  upon  our  authoi-'s  quitting  that  fta-  KypJio- 
tion,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  was 
prcmifed  a  profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Joachim  ; 
and  till  this  fhould  be  vacant,  bdng  then  but  25,  he 
refolved  to  travel.  He  read  lectures  at  Utrecht ;  -went 
to  England ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suldas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king's  libi-ary; 
which  furnifhed  him  with  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publifhed.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  dodor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers 
to  continue  there :  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  Inftalled  In  the  profeflbrfhip  promlfed  him. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Antwerp  ;  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of  the 
Prottftants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded  hira  with 
a  penfjon,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernu- 
merary  affociate  of  the  academy  of  infcrlptions.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettlement  long ;  for  he 
died  in  1 7 1 6,  aged  46.  He  was  a  great  mafter  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  In  It ;  but  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  flcIU  In  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  wrote 
many  works;  the  principal  of  which  are,  i.  Hijloria 
cr'it'ica  Homeri.  2.  Jambl'icits  devita  Pythagora.  3.  An 
excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
volumes,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftophanes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament,  with  Dr  Mills's  Variations, 
in  folio. 

KYPHONTSM,  Ky  PHONiSMUS,  or  Cyphonifmus f 
an  ancient  punlfliment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times ;  wjierein  the 
body  of  the  perfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per- 
formed In  three  manners  :  fometimcs  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a  ftake  ;  fometimes  they  hoifted  him 
up  Into  the  air,  and  fufpended  hira  in  a  bafliet  ;  and 
fometimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  Is  originally  Greek, 
and  comes  from  xu^av,  which  fignifies  either  the  Jiake 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  collar  fitted  to  his 
neck,  or  an  injlrument  wherewith  they  tormented  him  : 
the  fchollaft  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  It  was  a  wooden 
lock  or  cage  ;  and  that  It  was  called  fo  from  ^-^'-xla^y 
"  to  crook  or  bend,"  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  pofture  ;  others  take  the  tvp«v  for 
a  log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal's  head,  to  prevent 
his  {landing  upright :  Hefychlus  defcribes  the  xup«v 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched 
and  tormented.  In  effeft,  It  Is  probable  the  word 
might  fignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  generi- 
cal  name,  whereof  thefe  were  the  fpccles. 

Suldas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
punifhed  thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kyphonlfm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days ;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock,  drefled 
in  wo  mens  habit. 
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L  T  A  fcmi-vowel,  or  liquid,  making  tlie  eleventh 
II  X^)  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
I.abadie.  Jt  vvas  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
"•"^'V^  Lambda  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
between  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa- 
late, with  the  mouth  open  ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found, 
with  fomething  of  an  afpiration  ;  and  therefore  the 
Britons  and  Spaniards  ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  llan,  or  lhan, 
"a  temple," founding  nearly  like^,&c.  InEnglifliv/ords 
of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  iell,  bell,  ine/I, 
Sec.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one  it  is  fingie 
at  the  end,  as  evil,  generaly  conjlitiitional,  &c.  It  is 
placed  after  moft  of  the  confonants  in  the  beginning  of 
words  and  fyllables,  as  llacky  glare,  ad-le,  ea-gle,  &c. 
but  before  none.  Its  found  is  clear  in  Ahely  but  ob- 
fcurc  in  able.  Sec. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50 ;  and  with^  a 
dafh  over  it,  thus,  E,  5000.  Ufed  as  an  abbrevia- 
ture, L  ftands  for  Lucius  ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  fefterce. 
See  Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  laft 
found  of  each  hexachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers 
to  our  A  ;  if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LABADIE  ( John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft, 
fon  of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges 
and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  in  16 10.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  ;  which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  ac- 
counts was  expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
liypocrify.  He  became  a  popular  preacher  ;  but  being 
repeatedly  deteded  in  working  upon  female  devotees 
with  fpiritual  inftrudions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs 
of  charader  among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among 
the  Proteltants.  A  reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a 
great  acquifition,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  as  a 
pallor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated  for  eight 
years;  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  quar- 
relling with  the  Catholic  prieft  about  the  right  of  in- 
terring a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length  baniflied  that 
place.  The  ftory  of  his  affair  with  the  lady,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr  Balye,  may  here  be  given  as  a  fpecimen 
of  his  miniftry.  Having  direded  this  damfel  to  ihe 
fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confift  in  internal 
recoUedion  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  cer- 
tain point  iA  meditation  ;  and  having  ftrongly  recom- 
mended it  to  her  to  apply  herfelf  entirely  for  fome 
hours  to  fuch  an  important  objed,  he  v^ent  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  herrecol- 
ledion,  and  put  his  hand  into  her  breaft.  She  gave 
him  a  hafty  repulfe,  PxprtiTed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  wi-.hout  being  in  the  lealt  difconcerted, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus  :  *'  I  fee 
plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  perfedion  ;  acknowledge  your  weaknefs  with  an 
humble  fpirit ;  aflc  forgivenefs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  myiterics  upon  which 
irou  ought  to  have  meditated.    Had  you  bellowed  all 


ncccfTary  attention  upon  thefe  things,  you  would  not  L^badiftJ. 
have  been  fenfible  ©f  what  was  doing  about  your  breaft.  ^  ,^  ^^1 
But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  feni'e,  fo  little  con- 
centered with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo- 
ment in  difcovering  that  I  had  touched  you,  I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  living  fource  of  immortality  and 
of  a  fpiritual  ftate  ;  and  I  fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 
you  have  made  very  fmall  progrcfs,  and  that  you  only 
creep  on  the  ground.    May  this,  my  child,  make  you 
afhamed,  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the 
duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done."    The  young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good 
fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefs  provoked  at  thefe  words 
than  at  the  bold  adions  of  her  ghofUy  inftrudor  ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch  an  holy 
father.  Labadie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  feek  an  afylura  at  Orange:  but  not  finding  himfelf  fo 
fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to 
Geneva,  where  he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his  de- 
vout preaching  and  carriage ;  and  from  thence  wa3 
invited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fplrituality  made 
him  and  his  follov/ers  confidered  as  fo  many  faints, 
diftingullhed  by  the  name  of  Labadifts.    They  Ini* 
creafed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the 
other  churches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he 
was  formally  depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead 
of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tumultuous  fupport  from  a 
crowd  of  his  devotees ;  and  at  length  formed  a  little 
fcttlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amfterdam,  where 
he  ereded  a  printing-prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of 
his  works.    Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  deferters^ 
who  expofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public 
of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pre- 
tence of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God  ;  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  HoUtein, 
where  he  died  In  1674. 

LABADISTS,  a  fed  of  religlonlfts  In  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
Some  of  their  opinions  were,  i.  That  God  could,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  internal  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text.  3.  That  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till  ma- 
ture age.  4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered 
equally  Into  the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defcended 
from  Abraham ;  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpi- 
ritual men.  5.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  was 
a  matter  of  indifference.  6.  That  Chrift  woujd  come 
and  reign  1000  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucharlil 
was  only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift  ;  and 
that,  though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themfelves, 
yet  that  Chrift  was  fpirltually  received  by  thofe  who 
partook  of  them  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contem- 
plative life  was  a  ftate  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  du- 
ring this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfedion,  &c.  9.  That 
the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfedly  content  and  calm, 
half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him, 
and  fees  all  things  in  him.  lo.  That  this  ftate  was  to  be 
3  Qji  corae 
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Labarum  cAme  at  by  an  entire  felf- abnegation,  by  the  mortifica- 
Lab'danum  fenfes  and  their  ol^eds,  and  by  the  exercife 

.  ^    ^      '  of  mental  prayer. 

I.  ABA  RUM,  tba  banner  or  ftandard  borne  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarum  con- 
filled  of  a. long  lance,,  with  a  rtafF  a-top  ;  crofling  it  at 
right  angles  ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ftrcaraer,  of  a 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  {tones.  Till  the 
time  of  Conftantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ;  but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  with  a  ci- 
pher exprefling  the  name  of  ye/us. 

This  ftandard  the  Romans  cook  from  the  Germans, 
Dacss,  Sarmatse,  Pannonians,  &c.  whom  they  had 
overcome.  The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Conflantine  ;  but  the  ftandard  Itfclf,  in  the 
form  we  have  defcribed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of 
Chriftianity,  was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  fininied 
their  labours  ;  fome  from  £i/xaetia,  «<  reverence,  piety 
others  from  ^^j^Cavuv^  "  to  take  and  others  from 
/.ccpvpa^  «<  fpoils." 

LABAT  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris,  taught 
philofophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to  America 
in  quahty  of  a  miffionary.  At  his  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  miffion,  and  ftaid 
feveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
His  principal  works  are,  I.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  iflands,  6  vols  i2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  8  vols  i2mo.  3.  A  new  account  of  the 
weftern  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols  i2mo. ;  Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of 
what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publifhed  the 
Chevalier  des  Marchais'i  voyage  to  Guinea,  in  4  vols 
1 2 mo.  ;  and  hijlorical  account  of  the  ivejlern  parts  of 
JEthicpia,  tranllatfcd  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz- 
zi,  5  vols  i2mo. 

LABBE  (PJiih'p),  born  at  Bourges  in  France,  in 
1667  ;  proffclfed  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufe  ;  and  died  in  1667,  aged 
70.  He  was  a  laborious  writer,  and  a  good  critic  ; 
and  wrote,  x.  Nova  BiUiotheca  MS.  librorum,  in  two 
volumes  folio.  2.  De  Byzantine  hiftoria  Scriptoribus, 
3.  Galeni  vita.  4.  Bibliotheca  bibliothecarum.  5.  Con- 
cordantia  chronologica,  &c.  He  began  the  laft  edition 
of  "  The  councils,"  and  died  while  the  9th  volume 
was  printing;  they  were  finiftied  in  17  volumes  by 
father  Coflart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  In  the  materia  me- 
<lica,  a  refinous  juice,  which  exfudes  from  a  tree  of 
the  ciftus  kind.  It  Is  fald  to  have  been  formerly  col- 
lefted  from  the  beards  of  goats  who  broufed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus  :  at  prefent,  a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  /kins  fixed  to  it,  Is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unftuous  juice, 
which  Is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  Is 
rarely  met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  which  pro- 
duce It  ;  the  duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind, 
mingling  with  the  tenaceous  juice  :  the  inhabitants  are 
alfo  faid  to  mix  with  It  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
(hops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  belt  (which  is  ve- 
ry raie)  is  in  dark-coloured  almoft  black  mafles,,  of 
the  confiftence  of  a  foft  plafter,  which  grows  ftUl  foft- 
fr  upon  being  handlisd  j  of  a  very  agreeable  IjiieU^  and 
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of  a  light  pungent  bitterlfh  tafte..  The  other  fort  isLab^airam- 
harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured.  In  long  rolls  coiled  up  :  li 
this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft,  and  has 
a  large  admixture-,  of  a  fine  fand,  which  In  ths  la  ja- 
num,   examined  by  the  French  academy,   m^de  up 
three  fourths  of  the  mafs. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  attenuate  and 
difcufs  tumor^  ;  internaliy.  It  is  more  rarely  ufed,  but 
Is  greatly  cxtolL-d  by  fome  ag;ainft  catarrhs  and  la 
dyfenterles.  Redified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  entirely 
diffolves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a  fmall  portion  of 
gummy  matter  which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  :  and  hence 
this  rcfin  may  be  thus  excellently  purified  for  internal" 
purpofes.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  ftomaehic 
plaiter,  which  Is  now  indeed  ftyled  the  emplaflrum  ladanu 
LABEL,  a  long,  thin,  brafs  rule,  with  a  fmall 
fight  at  one  end,  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other  ;  com- 
monly ufed  with  a  tangent -line  on  the  edge  of  a  clr- 
cumferentor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c. 

Label,  in  law,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parch- 
ment, affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold" 
the  appending  feal. — Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication,  to  any  will  or  teftament,  Is 
alfo  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Label,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  ufually  placed  In  the 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching 
its  extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part 
of  the  chief.  It  Is  adorned  with  pendants  ;  and  when 
there  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the  number  muft  be 
fpecified  In  blazoning. 

It  Is  ufed  on  the  arms  of  eldeft;  fons  while  the  fa- 
ther is  alive,  to  diftingulfli  them  from  the  younger  % 
and  is  efttemed  the  moft  honourable  of  all  differences^ 
See  Heraldry,  p.  445.  col.  i. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips. . 

LABIATED  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers*, 
confiftlng  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  fegmenis. 
_  LABIAU,  a,  fmall  town  of  Ducal  Pruflla,  In  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Delme,  with  a  ftrong  caftJe,  two  fides  of  which 
are  furrounded  with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by 
a  wall  and  ditch.  E.  Long.  19  56.  N.  Lat.  55.  17I 
LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  chemifls 
work-houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  o- 
peratlons,  where  the  furnaces  are  built,  their  veifels 
kept,  &c.  and  In  general  the  term  laboratory  Is  applied 
to  any  place  where  phyfical  experiments  in  pharmacy, 
chemiftry,  pyrotechny,  &c.  are  performed. 

As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  acr 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  perform-, 
ed  in  them,  It  is  impoffible  that  any  duedtlons  can  be 
given  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the 
purpofes  are  merely  experimental,  a  fingle  furnace  oi? 
two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  fufficlent.  It  Is  fcarce 
needful  to  add,  that  flielves  are  neceffary  for  holding 
veffels  with  the  produds  of  the  different  operations  ; 
and  that  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  avoid  confufiou 
and  diforder,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produdts  of  the 
operations  might  be  loft  or  miftaken  for  one  another. 
Mortars,  filters,,  levigating  ftones,  &c.  muft  alfo  be 
procured :  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  different  chemical  operations  will  eafily 
be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  perforni 
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diem  in  ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Me- 
tallurgy, and  Furnace. 

IjABORATORy,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  that  place 
where  all  forts  of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  ac- 
tual fervice  and  for  pleafure,  viz.  quick -matches,  fu- 
zes, port-fires,  grape-fhot,  cafe-fliot,  carcafles,  hand- 
grenades,  cartridges,  fhells  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed,  wads, 
ice.  &c. 

LABOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a  clofe  application 
to  work  or  bufinefs. — Among  feamen  a  fhip  is  faid  to 
be  in  labour  when  fhe  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much, 
either  a  hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. — It  is  alfo  fpoken 
of  a  woman  in  travail  or  child  birth  ;  fee  Midwifery. 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that  does  the 
moit  flaviih  and  lefs  artful  pavt  of  a  laborious  work,  as 
that  of  luifbandry,  mafonry,  &c. 

LABOUREUR  (John  le),  almoner  to  the  king  of 
Prance,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmo- 
rency near  Paris  in  1623.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  di- 
ftingulfhed  himfelf  by  publifhing  "  A  coUeftion  of  the 
monuments  of  illullrious  ptrfoiis  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celcftines  at  Paris,  with  their  elogies,  genealo- 
gies, arms,  and  mottoes,"  4to.  He  afterwards  pub- 
h'ihed  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Michael 
de  Cailclnau,  with  ftveral  other  genealogical  hiitories  ; 
and  died  in  i675> — ^'^^  a  brother.  Louts  le  La- 
boureury  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  author  of  feveral  pieces 
of  poetry  ;.  and  an  uncle,  Dom.  Clauck  le  Laboureur, 
provott  of  the  abbey  of  L'ille  Barbe,  of  which  abbey 
he  wrote  a  hiftory,  and  publifhed  notes  and  correcHons 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  feme  other  things. 

LABRADOR,  the  fame  with  New- Britain,  or 
the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay.    See  thefe  articles. 

L/^BRADORE  stone,  a  curious  fpecies  of  felt- 
fpar,  which  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  a  peacock's  tail. 
See  the  article  Felt- Spar. 

L  ABRUM^  in  antiquity,  a  great  tub  which  flood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the 
priells  to  wafh  themfelws  in  previous  to  their  facri- 
fices.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  ufed 
in  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifhes  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  charaders  are 
as  follow  :  The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ;  the  branchi- 
oftegou^  rays  unequal  in  number  ;  teeth  conic,  long, 
aud  blunt  at  their  ends  ;  on€  tuberculated  bone  in  the 
bottom  of  the  throat  ;  two  above,  oppofite  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the 
back.;  a  flender  fkin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with 
a  rounded  tail.  There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  vary  from  each  other,  even  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  almoft  infinitely  in  colour  ;  fome  of  them  be-, 
ing  of  a  dirty  red  mixed  with,  a  certain  dufkinefs  ;  o- 
thers  mod  beautifully  ftriped,  efp^cially  about  the  head, 
with  the  richeft  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
low. Care  mud  therefore  be  taken  not  to  multiply 
the  fpecies  from  thefe  accidental  teints,  but  to  attend 
to  the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men- 
tions his  having  feen  a  fpecies  of  labrus  taken  about 
the  GisHit's  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft  beautiful 
vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlet  ;  and  others  at  Ban- 
dooran  in  the  county  of  Sligo  of  a  pale  green.  To 
this  genus  belongs  the  fifh  called  by  the  Englifh  the 
»ld-  ivife- 

LABURNUMk  in  botany.    Sse  Cytisus. 


LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large  r.%i-yrintJ»' 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aifles  and  meanders  ""' 
running  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  i>. 

There  is  mention  made  of  feveral  of  thofe  edifices 
among  the  ancients ;  but  the  mofl  celebrated  are  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldeft 
of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  and  was  fubfilling  in  hi« 
time  after  having  flood  3600  years.  He  fays  It  was 
built  by  king  Petefucus,  or  Tithoes ;  but  Herodotus 
makes  it  the  work  of  feveral  kings  :  it  flood  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Mceris,  and  confifled  of  12  large^ 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  30:0  chambers,  150a- 
of  which  were  under  ground.  —  Strabo,  Diodotus  Si- 
culus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  witb. 
the  fam.e  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one  of 
them  tells  us  that  it  was  conflru6led  to  bewilder  thoffe 
who  attempted  to  go  over  it;  though  it  is  manifeft 
that,  without  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fing  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  Introduced  a- 
new  term  into  the  Gieek  language.  The  word  lahy- 
r'lnth,  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcri- 
bed  fpace,  interft£led  by  a  number  of  paffages,  forae 
of  which  crofs  each  other  In  every  direftion  like 
thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  fmaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they 
depart  like  the  fpiral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  fhells. 
In  the  tij;urative  fenfe.  It  was  applied  to  obfcure  and 
captious  que'lions,  to  indlrc£l  and  ambiguous  anfwers, 
and  to  thofe  difcuffions  which,  after  long  digreffions,  , 
bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  wc  fet  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  mofl  famed  In  hiflory 
or  fable  ;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remark- 
able by  the  flory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus 
who  found  his  way  through  all  its  v/indings^by  meana 
of  Ariadne's  clue.  On  Plate  CCLIX.  is  exhibited  a 
fuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Menrfius  *,  taken  from  an  ancient  flone. — But  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  mote 
particular  inquiry. 

Diodorus  Siculiis  relates  as  a  conje£lure,  and  Pliny 
as  a  certain  fail,  that  Daedalus  conftruded  this  laby- 
rinth on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs 
fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  fhut  up  In  it  ;  and 
that  In  their  time  it  no  longer  exifled,  having  been  ei»- 
th^r  deflroyed  by  time,  or  purpofely  demolilhed.  DIo.- 
dorns  Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  la.- 
byrinth  as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  repre- 
fent  It  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
full  of  winding  paffages.  The  two  former  authors, 
and  the  writers  lafl  mentioned,  have  tranfmltted  to  us 
two  different  traditions;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofie 
that  which  is  mofl  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conflrufted  by 
Daedalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  It  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
fpcake  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ;  nor  In  Herodotus, 
who  defctibes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers ;  nor  In  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  wheji 
Greece  flourifhed  \ 
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ilAhyt'rih.  This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whofe  name  cities 
Is  alone  fufficient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.  In  faft,  his 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource 
of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early 
ages.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required 
more  flrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Her- 
cules ;  and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts, 
and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  ex- 
ecution, were  afcnbed  to  Daedalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and. Pliny  fuppofes,  that 
in  their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exiiied  in 
Crete,  and  that  even  the  date  of  its  deftru6tion  had 


]  LAC 

and  that,  la  more  ancient  times,  they  ferved  LabyHntll 
for  a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  dU  I'  ' 
ftrift  expofed  to  frequent  Incurfions.  In  the  journey  | 
of  Anacharfis  through  Phocis,  I  have  fpoken  of  two  *'  | 
great  caverns  of  Parnaflus,  In  which  the  neighbouring 
people  took  refuge ;  In  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  Invafion  of 
Xerxes.  1  here  add,  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  the  raoft  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  people,  when  Inquiries  were  made 
on  the  fpot,  faid  that  their  labyrinth  was  originally 
only  a  prifon.    It  may  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but 


been  forgotten.    Yet  it  Is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  by   It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 


the  difciples  of  Apollonius  of  lyana,  who  was  cotem 
porary  with  thofe  two  authors.    The  Cretans,  there- 
fore, then  believed  that  they  pofTefled  the  labyrinth. 
"  I  would  requeft  the  reader  (continues  the  Abbe 
Traveh  of  Barthelemi  f ,  from  whom  thefe  obfervatlons  are  ex- 
^nacbarfis,  traded)  to  attend  to  the  following  pafTage  in  Strabo. 
>i.  441.      At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient  Argos,  (fays  that  ju- 
dicious writer),  are  ftill  to  be  feen  vafl  caverns,  in 


a  few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  Immenfe  labours  would 
have  been  undertaken." 

L,ABrRiNTH  of  the  Ear.    See  Anatomy,  p.  764. 
LAC,  MILK,  among  phyficians.    Sse  Milk. 
Lac,  Gum.    See  Lacca. 

LACARRY  (Giles),  a  learned  Jcfult  of  the  ryth 
century,  was  born  In  the  diocefe  of  Cadres,  In  Lan- 
guedoc,  ia  1605.  He  taught  phllofophy,  theology, 
which  are  condrufted  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  fociety  ;  was  redlor  of 
he  the  work  of  the  Cyclops:  the  meaning  of  which  Is,  *  "  -  -  - 
that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  paf- 
fages  which  crofTed  and  returned  upon  therafelves,  as 
13  done  in  quarries.  Such,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is 
the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 
**  Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ?  An- 


the  college  of  Cahors  ;  and  became  well  flcilled  in  hi- 
ftory.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  \.  Hlfi.  Galliarum  fub  PrafeBu  Pratorii  Gallia- 
rum,  4to.  a  work  which  is  much  efteemed,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  reign  of  Conttantine  to  that  of  Ju(b> 
nian.    2.  H'ljlorla  Romana  a  JuUo  Cafare  ad  Conjlan- 


cient  authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater   tinum  Magnum^  per  numifmata  iff  marmora  antiqua,  an. 


part  place  at  Cnoffus ;  and  fomc,  though  the  number 
is  but  fmall,  at  Gortyna. 

*'  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  defcrip- 
tlon  of  a  cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a  frnall  diitance 
from  Gortyna.    This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to 


excellent  work.  3.  Epitome  hijlorm  Reg.  Francta,  ex 
Dionyfto  Petavio  excerpta,  alfo  much  efteemed.  4.  Aa 
edition  of  Velleius  Pacerculus,  with  learned  notes. 

Li  CCA,  Lac,  or  Gum- Lac  is  a  kind  of  wax,  of 
which  a  fpecies  of  infeds  form  cells  upon  trees,  like 
honeycombs.    See  the  article  Coccus,  fptc.  5.  Ia 


plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artifts  conceived  it.  For 
^  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form,  on 
others  round :  on  fome  it  is  only  flcetched  out ;  on 
01  Ts  it  has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the 
Minotaur.    In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 


the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to  thefe  cells  remain  fome  of  the  dead  infeds,  which  give 
the  latter  ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abrid-  a  red  colour  to  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lac.  That 
ged  his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notes  called  Jlich  lac  is  the  wax  adhering  to  fome  ©f  the  fmall 
to  his  work,  befides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fccond  at  branches  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.  This 
Cnoffus,  and  adduce  as  the  principal  fupport  of  this  lac,  when  feparated  from  the  adhering  Hicks,  and  grofs- 
opinion  the  coins  of  that  city,  which  repreient  the    ly  powdered,  and  deprived  of  its  colour  by  dieeftion 

■    -  -      -      with  menftruums,  for  the  fake  of  the  dyes  and  other 
purpofes,  Is  called  feed  ■  lac  ;  when  the  ftick-lac  is  freed 
from  impurities  by  mehing  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called  lump- lac ;  and  laftly, 
that  called Jhell- lac  Is  the  cells  liquified,  {trained,  and 
Letcres,  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  ap-    formed  into  thin  tranfparent  laminse  in  the  following 
pears  to  me  to  be  of  about  the  5th  century  before  Chrlft;   manner.    Separate  the  cells  fi  oni  the  branches,  break  jr^,.^^^  ^. 
and  on  which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the  Mi-    them  into  fmall  pieces,  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  water„,;„^  d]. 
notaur,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth.    f»r  one  day,  wafh  off  the  red  water  and  dry  the  cells,  G«/??  Ltccar, 
It  is  therefore  certain,  that  at  that  time  the  Cnoffians   and  with  them  fiil  a  cylindrical  tube  of  cotton  cloth  twoi'^  P^'' 
believed  they  were  in  pofTefiion  of  that  celebrated  ca-    feet  long,  and  one  or  t^o  inches  In  diameter;  tie  both 
■vern  ;  and  it  alfo  appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not   ends,  turn  the  bag  above  a  charcoal  fire;  as  the  lacj^'c.^  ' 
pretend  to  conteft  their  claim,  fince  ihey  have  never   liquifies  twifl:  the  bag,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity- 
given  the  figure  of  It  on  their  money.  has  tranfuded  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  lay  it  upon  a 
*'  The  place  where  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete    fmooth  junk  of  the  pi mtain-tree  ( Musa  Paradifiacat 
to  have  been  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but    Linna/J,  and  with  a  llrip  of  the  plantain  leaf  draw  It 
one  league  diftant  from  Gortyna  ;  and,  according  to   into  a  thin  lamella  ;  take  it  off  while  flexible,  for  In 
Strabo,  It  was  diftant  from  Cnoffus  fix  or  feven  leagues,    a  minute  it  will  be  hard  and  brittle.     The  value  of 
All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory  of   fhell-lac  is  according  to  its  tranfparency. 
the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  former.  Tbe  lac  infed  ii?  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  that  tribe 
*»  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the    yet  diicovered,    particularly  to  the  natives  of  the 
name  of  labyrinth  was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they    countries  wher--  it  is  fuuntl     They  confume  a  great 
were  firft.  excavated  In  part  by  nature ;  that  in  fome    quantity  of  lh*  n 'ac  in  making  ornamental  rings,  paint- 
places  ftoncs  were  extraded  from  them  for  building   ed  and  gilded  in  various  taltes,  to  decorate  the  arms  of 
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Xacca.  the  ladies  ;  and  it  Is  formed  into  beads,  fpiral  and 
linked  chains  for  necklaces,  and  other  female  orna- 
n^ents. — The  following  are  recipes  for  various  purpofes 
to  which  this  fubitance  is  applied  by  them. 

1.  For  fealing  wax.  Take  a  Hick,  and  heat  one 
end  of  it  upon  a  charcoal  fire  ;  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves 
of  the  (liell-lac  foftened  above  the  fire  ;  keep  alternate- 
ly heating  and  adding  more  fiiell-lac  until  you  have 
got  a  mafs  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquified  fhcU- 
lac  upon  the  end  of  your  ttick  (in  which  manner 
lump  lac  is  formed  from  feed  lac).  -Knead  this  upon 
a  wetted  board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinna- 
bar ;  form  it  into  cylindrical  pieces ;  and  to  give  them 
a  poh(h,  rub  them  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  fliell  lac,  pre- 
pared In  the  manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  co- 
lour you  pleafe,  fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick,  heat 
the  polilhed  wood  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  half- melted  lac,  and  polilh  by  rubbing  it  even 
with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand  ; 
heating  the  laquer  and  adding  mere  lac  as  occafion  re- 
quires. Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac,  charged  with 
various  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 

3.  Fur  Varnifh.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and 
religious  houfes.  &c.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beat 
lead,  which  they  cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made 
of  lac  charged  with  colours.  The  preparation  of  them 
is  kept  a  fecret.  The  leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  afraooth 
iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  fprtad  the  varnifli 
upon  it. 

4.  For  Grindftones.  Take  of  river  fand  three  parts, 
of  ft-ed  lac  wa(hed  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  fhape  of  a  grind- 
flonf,  having  a  fquare  hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an 
axis  with  liquified  lac,  heat  the  Hone  moderately,  and 
by  turning  the  axis  It  may  eafily  be  formed  into  an 
€xa(ft  orbicular  (hape.  Pohfhing  grindftones  are  made 
only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pars  eafily  through  fine  muf- 
iin.  in  the  proportion^of  two  parts  fand  to  one  of  lac. 
This  fand  is  found  at  Raglmaul.  It  is  compofcd  of 
fmall  angular  cryftalline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 
two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.  The  ftone- 
cutters,  inflead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 
granite  called  corune.  Thefe  grindftones  cut  very  faft. 
When  they  want  to  Increafc  their  power,  they  throw 
fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 
edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.  The  fame  compofition  is 
formed  upon  fticks,  for  cutting  ftones,  (heils,  &c.  by 
the  hand. 

5.  For  Painting.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  li- 
quid from  the  firft  wafhiiig  for  fiiell-lac,  firain  it  thro' 
a  cloth,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  Oiort  time,  then  add  half 
an  ounce  of  foap  earth  (fofiil  alkali)  ;  boil  an  hour 
more,  and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  It  ad  (bark  of 
a  tree);  boil  a  (hort  time,  let  it  ftand  all  night,  and 
ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk  with- 
out cream  to  two  quarts  upon  a  fiow  fire,  curdle  it 
with  four  milk,  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  day  or  two;  then 
mix  it  with  the  red  liquid  above  mentioned;  ftrain 
them  through  a  cloth,  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce 
and  an  half  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  le- 
mons r  mix  the  whole  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth  bag 
ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  infed  forms  a  coa^ulum 
with  the  caffous  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the 
ib^g)  while  9k  Uaipid  acid  water  draiaa  from  it.  Tlic. 


coagulum  is  dried  In  the  fiiade,  and  is  ufed  as  a  red  Licca. 
colour  in  painting  and  colouring,  *~"nr" 

6.  For  Dyeing.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid 
prep:ired  as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three 
ounces  of  alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tama- 
rinds in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  ftrain  the  liquor.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tamarind  water  over 
a  brin<  fire.  In  this  mixture  dip  and  wring  the  filk 
alternately  until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increafe  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  liquid,  and  let  the  filk  boil  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  mixture.  To  make  the  filk  hold  the  co- 
lour, they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  load  in  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  decoftion,  and  add  cold  water  to  it  ; 
dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and 
then  dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  this  manner;; 
but  the  dye  Is  not  fo  lafting  as  in  filk. 

The  lac  colour  Is  prefcived  by  the  natives  upon^ 
flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a  ftrong  folu- 
tlon  of  the  lac  infedt  in  water,  and  then  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  arts ;  being, 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  fi)irit- varnifties,  for  the 
making  of  fcaling-wax,  and  as  a  colouring  material' 
for  dying  fcarlet ;  fee  Varnish,  Wax,  &c.    It  isun- 
foluble  in  water;  and  difficultly  folublein  fpirit  of-wine,- 
which  for  that  purpofe  muft  be  well  dephlcgmated. 
According  to  Neumann,  16  ounces  of  feed- lac,  dif- 
tilled  in  an  open  fire,  yielded  nine  ounces  and  fix 
drams  of  a  butter  or  thick  oil,  one  ounce  fix  drams  of 
a  watery  liquor  neichcr  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  a  refi- 
duum  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  half.    The  colour 
given  by  lac  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  durable,  than* 
that  given  by  cochineal.    To  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  lac  dift^ufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  Huffs  to  be  dyed,  Mr  Hellot  directs  the- 
following  procels  :  Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  di- 
gefted  during  two  hours  in  a  deccflion  of  comfry  root,- 
by  which  a  fine  crimfon  colsur  is  given  to  the  water, 
and  the  gum  is  rendered  paie  or  ftraw-coloured.  TO' 
this  tincture,  poured  off  clear,  let  a  folution  of  alunt. 
be  added  ;  and  when  the  colouring  matter  lias  fub- 
fided,  let  it  be  fcparated  from  the  clear  liquor  aod- 
dried.    It  will  weigh  about  ~th.  of  the  quantity  of  ■ 
lac  employed.    This  dried  fccuia  is  to  be  diftblved  or- 
diffufed  in  warm  water,  and  fome  folutjon  of  tin  is" 
to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  It  acquires  a  vivid  fcarlet 
colour.     This  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  a  folution 
of  tartar  In  boiling  water    and  thus  the  dye  is  prepa- 
red. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by 
painters  from  this  fubftance,  is  by  the  following  fimplc. 
procefs.     Boil  the  ftick-lac  In  water^  filtre  the  de- 
codion,  and  evaporate  ttie  clear  liquor  to  a  drynefs 
over  a  gentle  fire.    The  occafion  of  this  eafy  fepara- 
tion  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  colour  here  feparated, , 
adheres  only  flightly  to  the  outfides  of  th6fticks  broke  : 
off  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  com- 
municates itfelf  to  boiling  water.    Some  of  this  ftlck- 
Ing  matter  alfo  adhering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  pro-- 
per  to  boil  the  whole  together ;  for  the  gum  does  not : 
at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  diffolve  in  boiling  wa- 
ter :  fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  Is  as  fit  for' 
making  fealing-wax  as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufeSi 
which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

Lac  is  likewife.  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes*. 
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The  ftick-fec  is  tire  fort  ufed. 

in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon 
ginefs  of  the  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
butic  habit ;  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 


with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
folution  ;  or  a  tinflure  is  made  from  it  with  reftified 
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It  Is  of  great  efteem  cafes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  fome  parts 
worn  off;  or  the  bafe  metal,  with  which  it  had  been 
iniquitoufly  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  difunited  ;  while 
the  filver  underneath,  tarniOied  to  a  yellow  hue,  may 
continue  a  tolerable  colour  to  the  whole  :  in  which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifii 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  lace 
or  embroidery  lefs  like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A 
piece  of  old  tarniflied  gold-lace,  cleaned  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarnifh,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  almoft  like  filver-lace. 

Method  of  feparating  the  Gold  and  Silver  Jrpm  Lacs 
ivithoiit  lurning  it.  Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (ha- 
ving feparatcd  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  few- 
ed  to  the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil 
it  in  foap-lcy,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it 
is  diminifhed  in  bulk;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little 
time,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  confiderable. 
Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  walh  it  fevcral  times  in 
cold  water,^  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot, 
or  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap-ley ; 
then  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  in  colour  or 
diminifhed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and 
lefs  troublefome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  ; 
and  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fufficient,  the 
expence  will  be  trifling,  efpccially  as  the  fame  ley  may- 
be ufed  feveral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination. 
It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  veffel. 

The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may- 
be made  of  pearl  alh  and  quick-lime  boiled  together 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  reafon  of  this  fudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  chemiftry : 
for  filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  /ubllance,  and  all  animal  fubftances  are  fokible  in  al- 
kalies, efpecially  when  rendered  more  caullic  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  ;  but  the  Unen  you  tie  it  in,  be- 
ing a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond-LACEy  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  filk, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pil- 
low, and  pins  being  ftuck  into  the  lioles  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
fnch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exaftly  refemblc 
the  pattern.  There  are  feveral  towns  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  Buckinghamlhire,  that  carry  on  this  ma- 
nufadure ;  but  vaft  quantities  of  the  fineft  lace  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACED^MON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Tayget  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and 
Eurydlce  the.  wife  of  AcnTms.  He  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  worfhLp  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and 
who  firrt  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lacedsmon  and 
his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedamon 
and  Sparta. 

Laced^mon,  a  noble  city  of  Peloponnefus,  cal- 
led alfo  Spoj-ta  ;  thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  the 


fpirit.  This  tinftare  is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dif- 
oriers :  it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  not  unpleafant, 
bitterifh,  aflringent  tafte. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  lately  ufed  as  an  eleftric,  in- 
ftead  of  glafs,  for  eleftrical  machines.  See  Lacquer, 
'Lake,  and  Varnish. 

jlrtificial  Lacca,  or  Lacque,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
a  coloured  fubflance  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 

'  the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tinftures  of- thefe  ^f^ower8  are  extraded  by  digefting 
them  feveral  times  m  aqua-vitse,  or  by  boiling  them 

.  over  a  flovefire  in^a  lixivium  of  pot-aflies  and  alum. 
An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  boil- 

i  €d  in  a  lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
-little  cochineal,  turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic, 

-incorporated  with  the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifli  pulve- 
rized and  made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it  ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co- 
loured or  columbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brafil  of 
Pernambuc,  ileeped  in  diftilled  vinegar  for  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in 
euttle-fifh  bone.  For  other  proceffes,  fee  Colour- 
Jllakitig. 

LACE,  In  commerce,  a  work  compofed  of  many 
'threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  intervl^oven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  pattern  defigned.  The  open  work  is 
formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved, 
lace  is  prohibited. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Gold  Lace  and  Embroidery  when 
tarnijhed. —  For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  are  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  ;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they 
corrode  the  filk,  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour. 
•Soap  alfo  alters  the  fliade,  and  even  the  fpecies  of  cer- 
tain colours.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubjedl  ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effedlual, 
/or  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  de- 
tergents. A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the 
lullre  of  the  gold  perfeftly  reftored  by  wafhing  it  with 
a  foft  brulTi  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fome 
x)f  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewife  foiled, 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
.Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafted  fecret  of 
certain  artifts  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
jnong  liquids,  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
mother  that  is  of  fufficient  adlivity  to  difcharge  the  foul 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk  :  as  to  pow- 
jders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they 
■fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi- 
^ial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  tho'  fpirit  cf  wine  is  the  mofl  Innocent  material 
^at  can  be  en:iploy.ed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in  all 


in 

proper  and  ancient  name  of  the 
f it.y,  the  former  of  the  counUy,  whick  afterwards 

came 
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came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  (Strabo,  Stephanus.) 
Homer  alfo  makes  this  diftlnftion  ;  who  calls  the  coun- 
try holy.,  becaufc  encompafied  with  mountains.    It  has 
alfo  been  feverally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia, 
from  the  Ldeges  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
jfrom  Lelex  one  of  their  kings ;  and  Oebalia,  from 
Oebaks  the  fixth  king  from  Eurotas.    It  was  alfo 
called  Hecatompolif,  from  i  oo  cities  which  the  whole 
province  once  contained.    This  city  was  the  capital  of 
Laconia,  fituated  on  the  right  or  weft  fide  of  the  Euro- 
tas :  it  was  lefs  in  compafs  than,  however  f  qual,  or  even 
fuperior,  to  Athens  in  power.    Polybius  makes  it  48 
ftadia,  a  circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.  Le- 
lex is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of  La- 
cedsemon.    His  defcendants,  13  in  number,  reigned 
fucceffively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the  fons  of 
Oreftes,  when  the  Heraclidas  recovered  the  Pelopon- 
ntfus  about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles 
and  Euryflhenes,  the  defcendants  of  the  Heraclids, 
ufurped  the  crown  together ;  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  (hould  always  fit  on  the 
throne  together.    The  monarchial  power  was  abo- 
lifhed,  and  the  race  of  the  Herachdas  extinguiftied 
at  Sparta  about  219  years  before  Chrift.  Lacedse- 
mon  in  its  flouriftiing  ftate  remained  without  walls, 
the  bravery  of  its  citizens  being  inftead  of  them  (Ne- 
pos).    At  length  in  Caflander's  time,  or  after,  when 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  diftrufting  the  de- 
fence by  arms  and  bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  it, 
at  firft  flight,  and  in  a  tumultuary,  or  hafty  manner ; 
which  the  tyrant  Nabis  made  very  ftrong  (Livy,  Ju- 
ftin).    Pa  ufanias  afcribes  the  firft  walls  to  the  times  of 
Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  under  Nabis.    The  walls  of 
the  city  were  pulled  down  188  years  before  Chrift  by 
Philopcemen,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achsan 
league,  and  Laconia  fome  time  after  became  a  Roman 
province  when  reduced  by  Mummias.    See  Sparta. 

 The  prefent  city  is  called  Mi/itra,  fituated  in  E. 

Long.  23.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

LACERNA,  a  coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  over  their  gowns  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  off"  the 
rain  and  cold.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the 
lacerna  of  a  purple  dye.  The  lacerna  was  at  firft  very 
fhort,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  fa(hIonablc, 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate ; 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Sena- 
tors were  forbidden  wearing  it  1n  the  city  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodofius.  Martial  makes  mention  of 
lacernae  worth  1 0,000  fefterces.  Some  confound  this 
garment  with  the  ptnula  ;  but  it  feems  rather  to  have 
refembled  the  chlamys  and  l/irrus.' 

LACERTA,  the  lizard,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
amphibious  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptilia, 
the  charafters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  body  is  naked, 
with  four  feet,  and  a  tail.  There  are  49  fpecies  :  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  . 

I.  The  crocodylus,  or  crocodile,  has  a  compreffed 
jagged  tail,  five  toes  on  the  fore  and  four  on  the 
hind-feet.  This  is  the  largeft  animal  of  the  Hzard 
kind.  One  that  was  diffcfted  at  Siam,  an  account  of 
which  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  was 
1 8  feet  and  a  half  long,  of  which  the  tail  was  no  lefs 
than  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  above 
two  and  a  half.  He  was  four  feet  and  nine  inches  in 
circumference  where  thickeft. 

The  hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  the  paw, 
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were  two  feet  and  two  inches  long ;  the  paws,  from  Laeerti. 

the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longeft  claws,  were  '  »  ' 
above  nine  inches.  They  were  divided  into  four  toes  ; 
of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  claws,  the  long- 
eft  of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  feven  Unes  and 
a  half  broad  at  the  root.  The  fourth  toe  was  without 
a  nail,  and  of  a  conical  figure  ;  but  was  covered  with 
a  thick  flcin  like  Ihagreen  leather.  Thefe  toes  were 
united  with  membranes  like  thofe  of  ducks,  but  much 
thicker. 

The  fore-legs  had  the  fame  parts  and  conformation 
as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and  without ;  but 
they  were  fomewhat  (horter  than  thofe  behind.  The 
hands  had  five  fingers,  the  two  laft  of  which  had  no 
nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure,  like  the  fourth  toe 
on  the  hind  paws.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a 
little  rifing  at  the  top  ;  but  the  reft  was  flat,  and  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  a  flcin,  .which  adhered  firmly  to  the  flcull  and 
to  the  jaws.  The  flcuU  was  rough  and  unequal  in  feve- 
ral places  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there 
were  two  bony  crefts,  about  two  inches  high.  They 
were  not  quite  parallel,  but  feparated  from  each  other 
in  proportion  as  they  mounted  upw  ards. 

The  eye  was  very  fniall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  body  ;  and  was  fo  placed  within  its  orbit,  that  the 
outward  part,  when  fliut,  was  only  a  little  above  an 
inch  in  length,  and  run  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 
jaws. 

The  nofe  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw, 
near  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was  perfeftly 
round  and  flat,  being  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
black,  foft,  fpongy  fubftance,  not  unlike  the  nofe  of  a 
dog.  The  noftrils  were  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  capi- 
tal 2 ;  and  there  were  two  caruncles  which  filled  and 
clofed  them  very  exadlly,  and  which  opened  as  often 
as  he  breathed  through  the  nofe.  The  jaws  feemed  to 
ftiut  one  within  another  by  means  of  feveral  apophyfes, 
which  proceeded  from  above  downwards,  and  from  be- 
low upwards,  there  being  cavities  in  the  oppofite  jaw 
to  receive  them.  They  had  27  dog-teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw  and  15  in  the  lower,  with  feveral  void  fpaces 
between  them.  They  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
ftiarp  at  the  point ;  being  all  of  different  fizes,  except 
ten  large  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  were  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper.  The  mouth  was  15  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  in  breadth  where 
broadclt ;  and  the  diftance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  open- 
ed as  wide  as  they  could  be,  was  15  inches  and  a  half. 
The  fltull,  between  the  two  crefts,  was  proof  againft  a 
muflcet-ball,  for  it  only  rendered  the  part  a  little  white 
that  it  ftruck  againft. 

The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark  brown  on  the 
upper  part,  and  of  a  whitifli  citron  below,  with  large 
fpots  of  both  colours  on  the  fides.  From  the  fhoul- 
ders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  he  was  covered  with 
large  fcales  of  a  fquare  form,  difpofed  hke  parallel 
girdles,  and  we?re  52  in  number;  but  thofe  near  the 
tail  were  not  fo  thick  as  the  reft.  In  the  middle  of 
each  girdle  there  were  four  protuberances,  which  be- 
came higher  as  they  approached  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  compofed  four  rows ;  of  which  the  two  in  the 
middle  were  lower  than  the  remaining  two,  forming 
three  channels,  which  grew  deeper  the  nearer  they 
came  to  the  tail,  and  were  confouRded  with  each  other 
about  two  feet  from  its  extremity. 

The  fit  in  was  defended  with  a  (brt  of  armour 
3  R  which 
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Laeetta,  which,  however,  was  not  proof  againft  a  mu/lcet-ball, 
""^i  contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  faid.  How- 
ever, it  mufl  be  acknowledged,  that  the  attitude  in 
which  it  was  placed  might  contribute  not  a  little  there- 
to ;  for  probably,  if  the  ball  had  ftruck  obliquely  a- 
gainft  the  fhell,  it  would  have  flown- off.  Thofe  parts 
of  the  girdles  underneath  the  belly  were  of  a  whitifli 
colour,,  and  were  made  up  of  fcales  of  divers  ftapes. 
They  were  about  one  iixth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
and  were  not  fo  hard  as  thofe  on  the  back. 

This  creature  is,  however,  faid  to  grow  to  a  (till 
larger  fize  than  that  above  mentioned,  fome^  having 

been  known  to  meafure  25  feet  in  length.  They 

have  no  tongue  ;  but  in  place  of  that  organ  there  is  a 
fort  of  membrane  attached  by  its  edges,  to  the  two 
fides  of  the  under  jaw. 

The  crocodile  lays  eggs,  which  (he  covers  over  with 
fand,  and  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heac  of  the  fun. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers  Nile,  Niger,  and 
Ganges,  befides  molt  other  large  rivers  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Alia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Mr  Haffelquiit  informs  us,  that  the  crocodile  fwal- 
lows  ftones  to  aflift  digeftion,  after  the  manner  of  feed- 
eating  birds,  which  com?iiit  to  tlie  {lomach  the  work 
of  maftication  as  well  as  conccftion,  being  deililute 
of  the  inftruments  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  The 
Egyptians  fay,  that  his  excrements  do  nut  pafs  by  the 
anus:  this  feeras  to  be  confirmed  by  the  ttrudlure  of 
the  gut,  which  is  near  the  pyloi  up  ;  for  it  cannot  eafily 
be  conceived  that  excrements  (hould  pafs  through  fuch 
a  narrow  paflage,  feemingly  deftined  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  chyle  only  ;  but  the  ftrufture  of  the  parts, 
and  the  gut  being  fo  near  the  pylorus,  fecm  to  indicate 
that  the  excrements  pafs  through  it  into  the  ventricle, 
and  are  vomited  up.  I'he  inhabitants  above  Cairo  fay 
they  fte  this  daily  ;  and  obferve,  that  the  crocodile  is 
obliged  to  come  on  fhore  as  often  as  he  has  occafion 
to  eafe  himfelf.  There  is  a  folliculus,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  hazel  nut,  under  the  fhoulders  of  the  old  crocodiles, 
which  contains  a  thick  matter  fmelling  like  mufl<.  The 
Egyptians  are  very  anxious  to  get  this  when  they  kill 
a  crocodile,  it  being  a  perfume  much  efteemed  by  the 
grandees.  When  the  male  copulates  with  the  female, 
he  turns  her  with  his  fnout  on  her  back.  The  Egyp- 
tians ufe  the  fat  againft  the  rheumatifm  and  ftiffnefs  of 
the  tendons,  efteeming  it  a  powerful  remedy  outward- 
ly applied.  They  fay  the  gall  is  good  for  the  eyes ; 
they  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  bar- 
rennefs  in  women,  taking  about  fix  grains  internally, 
and  outwardly  they  apply  a  pefliis  made  of  cotton  and 
the  gall  of  a  crocodile.  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are 
the  beft  aphrodifiacs  of  any  known  by  the  Arabs ;  who 
prefer  them  to  all  conftdions,  dea-fatyrii,  hyacinthi, 
Sec.  and  even  to  ambergris. 

The  crocodile  is  a  very  dangerous  and  terrible  ani- 
mal in  fome  countries.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  among  the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  of- 
ten killing  and  devouring  women  who  come  to  the 
river  to  fetch  water,  and  children  playing  on  the  fhore 
or  fwimming  in  the  river.  In  the  ftomach  of  one  dif- 
fered before  Mr  IJarton  the  Englifh  conful,  they 
found  the  boncb  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  woman, 
with  the  rings  which  they  wear  in  Egypt  as  ornaments. 
Thefe  animals  are  fcen  in  fome  places  lying  for  whole 
hours,  and  even  days,  ftretched  in  the  fun  and  mo- 
tionlefs }  fo  that  one  not  ufed  to  them  might  railtake 
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them  for  trnnks  of  trees  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry  LacerCa, 
bark  :  but  the  miftake  would  foon  be  fatal ;  for  the  — v— 
feemingly  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  creature,  inftantly  darts  upon  ic,  and  carries  it 
to  the  bottom.    In  the  times  of  an  inundation  they 
fometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where  they 
feize  the  firli  animal  they  meet  with.   There  have  been* 
feveral  examples  of  their  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe 
in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  their  being 
able  to  lend  him  any  affiftance.    The  crocodile,  how- 
ever,  except  when  preffed  with  hunger,  or  with  a  view 
of  depoliting  its  eggs,  feldom  leaves  ibe  water.  Its 
ufual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  furface,  and 
feize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach  ;  but 
when  this  method  fails,   it  then  goes  clofer  to  the 
bank.    There  it  waits  in  patient  expedation  of  fome 
land  animal  that  comes  to  drink  ;  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  tiger,  or  man  himfelf.    Nothing  is  to  be  fee n  as 
the  animal  approaches,   nor  is  its  retreat  difcovered 
till  it  is  too  late  for  fafety.    It  feizes  the  viflim  with 
a  fpring,  and  goes  at  a  bound  much  fatter  than  fuch 
an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  fuppofed  to  do;  then  ha- 
ving fecured  the  creature  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  it 
drags  it  into  the  water,  inltantly  finks  with  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  manner  quickly  drowns  it.  Soine- 
times  it  happens,  that  the  creature  wounded  by  the 
crocodile  makes  its  efcape ;  in  which  cafe,  the  latter 
purfucs  with  great  celerity,  and  often  takes  it  a  fecond 
time.    In  thefe  depredations,   however,  this  terrible 
animal  often  feizes  on  another  as  formidable  as  iifeif, 
and  meets  with  a  defperate  refiftance.    We  are  told 
of  frequent  combats  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
tiger.    All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continual- 
ly opprefled  by  a  parching  thirft,  that  keeps  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  defcend  to 
drink  very  frequently.    On  thefe  occafions  they  are 
feized  by  the  crocodile  ;   upon  whom  they  inftantly 
turn  with  the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  in- 
to his  eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antago- 
nift  into  the  river.    There  they  continue  to  ftruggle 
for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the  tiger  is  drowned.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  however,  we  are  affured  by  La- 
bat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapoii  than  a  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round 
with  a  cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  ani- 
mal in  its  own  element.    As  foon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  he  prefents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal fwallows  moft  greedily:  but  as  it  fticks  in  his 
throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  feveral  ttabs  be- 
low the  chin,  where  it  is  eafily  vulnerable;  and  the  wa- 
ter alfo  getting  in  ac  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involun- 
tarily open,  the  creature  is  foon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a 
tun,  and  expires. 

The  natives  of  Siam  feem  particularly  fond  of  the 
capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their  coun- 
try abounds.  The  crocodiles  are  taken  by  throwino- 
three  or  four  ftrong  nets  acrofs  a  river,  at  proper  di- 
ftances  from  each  other ;  fo  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
through  the  firft,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  reft, 
W^hen  it  is  firft  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the 
grand  inftrument  of  ftrength,  with  great  force  ;  but  afi- 
ter  many  unfuccefsful  ftruggles,  the  animal's  ftrength 
is  at  laft  exhaufted.  Then  the  natives  approach  their 
prifoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  in  the  moft  tender 
parts  till  he  is  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood.  When  he 
has  done  ftirring,  they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth. 
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?,nd  with  the  fame  cord  tie  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
laft  they  bend  back  hke  a  bow.  However,  tbey  are 
not  yet  perfedlly  fecure  from  his  fury  ;  but  for  their 
greater  fafety  they  tie  his  fore  feet,  as  well  as  thofe 
behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back.  Thefe  precautions  are 
not  ufelefs  ;  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile  would  foon  recover  ftrength  enough  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief.  When  thus  brought  into  fubjeai  n, 
or  when  taken  young  and  tamed,  this  formidable  ani- 
mal is  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  men  of 
the  eaft.  It  is  often  managed  like  an  horfe  ;  a  curb  is 
put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Though  aukwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail 
to  proseed  with  fome  degree  of  fwiftncfs ;  ?.nd  is 
thought  to  move  as  faft  as  fome  of  the  moil  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some  in- 
deed affert,  that  no  animal  could  efcape  it  but  for  its 
flownefs  in  turning  ;  which,  however,  feems  very  im- 
probeble,  as  its  back  bone  is  full  of  articulations,  and 
ftemingly  as  flexible  as  that  of  other  large  animals. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  frcfh  waters ;  and  though 
they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fea,  yet  that  may  be 
confidered  rather  as  a 'place  of  excurfion  than  abode. 
I'hey  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  was  faid  above  ; 
asd  for  this  purpofe,  the  female,  when  flie  comes  to  lay, 
choofes  a  place  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  or  fome  frefli- 
water  lake,  to  depofit  her  brood  in.  She  always 
pitches  upon  a^i  extenfive  fandy  fhore,  where  flie  may 
dig  a  hole  without  danger  of  deteftion  from  the  ground 
being  frefh  turned  up.  The  fhore  muft  alfo  be  gentle 
and  (helving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  animal's  going  and  returning  ;  and  a  convenient 
place  mull  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  ftream,  that 
the  young  may  have  a  fhorter  way  to  go.  When  all 
thefe  requifites  are  adjufted,  the  animal  is  feen  cau- 
tioufly  Healing  up  on  {hore  to  depofit  her  burden.  The 
prefence  of  a  man,  a  beaft,  or  even  a  bird,  is  fufficient 
to  deter  her  at  that  time  ;  and  if  fhe  perceives  any 
creature  looking  on,  flie  infallibly  returns.  If,  how- 
ever, notiiiiig  appears,  flie  then  goes  to  work,  fcratch- 
ing  up  the  I'and  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a 
hole  pretty  deep  in  the  fliore.  There  flie  depofits  from 
f5o  to  lOO  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of 
the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  flcin  like 
parchment.  She  takes  above  an  hour  to  perform  this 
tafl<  ;  and  then  covering  up  the  place  fo  artfully  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived,  flie  goes  back  to  return 
again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return  with  the  fame 
precaution  as  before,  flie  lays  about  the  fame  number 
of  eggs;  and  the  day  following  alfo  a  like  number. 
Thus  having  depofited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having 
covered  them  clofe  up  in  the  fand,  they  are  foon  vivi- 
fied by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  at  the  end  of  30  days 
the  young  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  flrell.  At  this 
time  the  female  is  inliinftively  taught  that  her  young 
ones  want  relief ;  and  flie  goes  upon  land  to  fcratch 
away  the  fand  and  fet  tht-m  tree.  Kcr  brood  quickly 
avail  themfclves  of  their  liberty  ;  a  part  run  unguided 
to  the  water  ;  another  part  ufcend  the  back  of  the  fe- 
male, and  a're  carried  thither  in  greater  fafety.  But 
the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nedion  is  at  an  end;  when  the  female  has  introduced 
her  young  to  their  natural  element,  not  only  ftie,  but 
tht  male,  become  amongft  the  number  of  their  mofl 
formidable  enemies,  and  devour  as  many  of  them  as 
they  can.  The  whole  brood  fcatters  into  different  parts 


at  the  bottom ;  by  far  the  greateft  number  are  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  reft  find  fafety  in  their  agility  or  mi- 
nutenefs. 

But  it  is  not  the  parent  alone  that  is  thus  found  to 
thin  their  number^ ;  the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  not 
only  a  delicious  feaft  to  the  favage,  but  are  eagerly 
fought  after  by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey.  The 
ichneumon  was  erefted  into  a  deity  am.ong  the  ancients 
for  its  fuccefs  in  deftroying  the  eggs  of  thefe  mon- 
fters  :  at  prefent  that  fpecies  of  the  vulture  called  the 
gallinazo  is  their  moft .  prevailing  enemy.  All  along 
the  banl<s  of  great  rivers,  for  thoufands  of  miles,  the 
crocodile  is  feen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would 
foon  over-run  the  earth,  but  for  the  vulture,  that 
feems  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecundity, 
Thefe  birds  arp  ever  found  in  great  numbers  where  the 
crocodile  is  moft  numerous  ;  and  hiding  themfelves 
within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  fhade  the 
banks  of  the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  filence^ 
and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption! 
Then  when  flie  has  retired,  they  encourage  each  other 
with  cries  to  the  fpoil ;  and  flocking  all  together  up- 
on the  hidden  treafure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  a  much  fliorter  time  than  they  were  depofited. 
Nor  are  they  lefs  dilij^ent  in  attending  the  female  while 
flie  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water  ;  for  if  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the  way,  it  is  fure  to  re- 
ceive no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late 
travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this  animal ;  an  ac- 
count adopted  by  Linnteus  and  the  moft  learned  natu- 
ralifls  of  the  age.  Yet  if  one  might  argue  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring 
her  own  young  when  flie  gets  to  the  water  feems 
doubtful.  This  may  be  a  ftory  raifed  from  the  general 
idea  of  this  animal's  rapacious  cruelty  ;  when  in  faft 
the  crocodile  only  feems  more  cruel  than  other  animals, 
becaufc  it  has  m.ore  power' to  do  mifchief.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  more  divefted  of  parental  tender- 
nefs  than  other  creatures;  and  we  are  the  more  led  to 
think  fo,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the 
crocodile  kind,  called, 

2.  The  optn-bellied  crocodile  ;  which  is  furniflied 
with  a  falfe  belly  like  the  opoflum,  where  the  young 
creep  out  and  in  as  their  dangers  or  necefiities  re- 
quire. The  crocodile,  thus  furniflied  at  leaft,  can- 
not be  faid  t«  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  Gnce 
Hie  thus  gives  them  more  than  parental  proteftion.  It 
is  probable  alfo  that  this  open  bellied  croCudile  is  vivi- 
parous, and  fofters  her  young  that  are  prematurely 
excluded  in  this  feeond  womb  until  they  come  to  pro^ 
per  maturity. 

This  crocodile  is  a  fpecies  'that  v/as  not  defcri- 
bed  by  Linnaeus;  but  has  been  inferred  in  the  Sy^ 
Jlema  Nature  fince  his  death,  under  the  name  of 
Laccrta  ganget'ica,  Mr  Edwards  tells  us,  that  three 
of  thefe  creatures  were  fent  from  Bengal  about  the 
year  t747,  to  the  late  Dr  Mead  phyiician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  king.  Two  of  them  the  Doftor  prefer*- 
ved  in  his  colltdion,  and  prefented  the  third  to  the 
late  curious  Mrs  Kennon  ;  and  fince  the  deceafe  of 
thefe  worthy  perfons,  they  became  the  property  of  Mr 
James  Lemon  of  London,  who  obliged  our  author 
with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  the  royal  fociety. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  is  the  moft  extraordinary 
circumftance  in  this  crocodile,  which  appears  like 
-3     2  the 
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J^^"^^'  °^        ^'^^^  ^^^^'^  ioofeander.    It  has  fnaall       4.  The  Cayman,  or  Antilles  crocodile,  which  has  by  Lacerta. 

'    ■   '^arp  teeth.    Another  peculiarity  is  a  paunch  or  open  different  authors  been  confounded  with  the  two  pre-  '  « — 

purfe  in  the  middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the  belly,  ceding  fpecies,  is  evidently  different  from  both  ;  and 

which  feems  to  be  naturally  formed  with  round  hips,  has  accordingly  been  properly  diftinguifhcd  by  the 

and  hollow  within,  to  receive  Its  young  in  time  of  dan-  Abbe  Bonnaterre  in  xhz  Encychpsdie  MethodiqueX 


ger,  as  It  appears  in  the  American  animal  called  opof- 
Jum.  Dr  Parfons  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
opening  in  the  belly  was  really  natural,  it  having  no 
appearance  of  being  cut  or  torn  open.  In  other  re- 
fpcdts  it  hath  all  the  marks  common  to  alligators  or 
crocodiles.  The  beak  was  finely  creafed  tranfverfely. 
The  animal  appeared  in  the  fplrlts  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  olive  colour,  the  under  fide  lighter  than  the  up- 
per, the  latter  having  fome  dulky  marks  and  fpots. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
it  is  very  ftrange  that  they  fliould  never  have  been  de- 
fcribed  before,  as  our  India  company  have  been  fo 
long  fettled  there,  and  the  animal  is  at  full  growth 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  as  the  common  cro- 
codile. 

How  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  certainly  in- 
formed :  if  we  may  believe  Arlftotle,  it  lives  the  age 
of  a  man  ;  but  the  ancients  fo  much  amufed  themfeives 
in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  fufpicious.  What  we  know  for 
certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the  various 
animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  In  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing. Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  un- 
rivalled txhibitlons ;  and  the  Romans  confidered  him 
as  the  bcft  citizen,  becaufe  he  furnillied  them  with  the 
moft  expenfive  entertainments. 

3.  The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  has  a  vaft 
mouth,  fiirnifhed  v/Ith  (harp  teeth ;  from  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  ferrated  ;  fltin  tough  and  brown, 
and  covered  on  the  fides  with  tubercles.  This  dread- 
ful fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  17  or  18  feet, 
is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America  ;  and 
moft  numerous  as  we  approach  the  fouth,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  ravenous.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  de- 
vours the  human  fpecies,  but  on  the  contrary  (huns 
mankind  ;  it  will,  however,  kill  dogs  as  they  fwim 
the  rivers,  and  hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwamps.  It  Is 
often  feen  floating  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  is  miftaken  for  fuch  by  dogs  and 
other  animals,  which  it  felzes  and  draws  under  water 
to  devour  at  its  leifure.  Like  the  wolf,  when  prefTed 
by  long  hunger,  it  will  fwallow  mud,  and  even  ftones 
and  pieces  of  wood.  They  often  get  into  the  wears 
in  purfult  of  filh,  and  do  much  mifchief  by  breaking 
them  to  pieces.  They  are  torpid  during  the  winter  in 
Carolina  ;  and  retire  into  their  dens,  which  they  form 
by  burrowing  far  under  ground.  It  makes  the  en- 
trance under  water,  aad  works  upwards.  In  fpring  it 
quits  its  retreat,  and  reforts  to  the  rivers,  which  it 
fwims  up  and  down  ;  and  chiefly  feeks  its  prey  near 
the  mouth,  where  the  water  is  brackifh. — It  roars  and 
makes  a  dreadful  noife  at  its  firft  leaving  its  den,  and 
^galnft  bad  weather.  It  lays  a  vaft  number  of  eggs 
iiwthe  fand,  near  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  fun  :  multitudes  are 
deftroyed  as  foon  as  hatched  either  by  their  own  fpe- 
cies or  by  fjfli  of  prey.  In  South  America  the  car- 
rion vulture  is  the  inftrument  of  Providence  to  deftroy 
multitudes ;  by  that  means  preventing  the  Country 
from  being  rendered  uninhabitable. 


aee  our  figure,  where  the  differences  are  fo  apparent^./o^^v, 
as  to  require  no  detail. — The  grcateft  ftrength  of  this -ans1a  di-  ' 
animal,  according  to  M.  Merlan,  confifts  in  its  teeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  rows  crofling  one  another,  by  N^t'^gjig 
means  of  which  it  grinds  with  the  greateft  eafe  what- p.  35,  ^ 
ever  it  felzes  upon.    But  it  muft  not  be  underftood 
from  this  that  there  is  a  double  row  of  teeth,  as  Se- 
ba  pretends,  on  each  fide  of  the  under  jaw:  but  on- 
ly that  there  are  two  rows  on  each  jaw,  one  on  the 
right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide. — The  Cayman  Is  fo 
called  from  fome  fmall  illes  of  that  name  among  the 
Antilles,  where  thefe  creatures  are  fald  to  be  very  nu- 
merous.   They  are  of  exceeding  ftrength,  and  equally 
the  dread  both  of  men  and  animals  ;  for  they  live  on 
land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and  devour  every  creature 
they  meet  with. — Another  figure  is  added,  reprefent- 
ing  an  egg  with  the  young  one  at  the  time  of  break- 
ing the  (hell.    See  the  Plates. 

5.  The  caudiverbera,  has  a  deprefTed  pinnatifid  tail, 
and  palmated  feet.  It  Is  larger  than  the  common 
green  lizard,  is  found  in  Peru,  and  has  got  its  name 
from  its  beating  the  ground  with  its  tail. 

6.  The  ftcUio  has  a  verticillated  tail,  and  dentatcd 
fcales.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  the  warm  parts 
of  Afia.  It  frequents  the  ruinous  walls  of  Natolia, 
Syria,  and  Paleftine.  The  Arabs  call  it  hardtin.  The 
Turks  kill  it;  for  they  Imagiuc,  that,  by  declining 
the  head,  it  mimics  them  while  they  fay  their  prayers. 

7.  The  agiUs,  has  a  pretty  long  verticillated  tail, 
with  fhaip  fcales,  and  a  fcaly  collar.  This  is  the  com- 
mon green  lizard,  and  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and 
India.  This  fpecies  Is  extremely  nimble  :  in  hot  wea- 
ther it  ballcs  on  the  fides  of  dry  banks  or  old  trees  ; 
but,  on  being  obferved,  immediately  retreats  to  its 
hole.  The  food  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  BrltlOi  lizards,  is  infeds  ;  and  they  themfeives 
are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  perfect- 
ly harmlefs ;  yet  their  form  ftrikes  one  \vi;k  difguft, 
and  has  occafioned  great  obfcurlty  In  their  hiilory. 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  lizard  killed  in  Worcefterfhire 
in  the  year  1714,  which  was  two  feet  fix  inches  long, 
and  four  inches  in  girth.  The  fore- legs  were  placed 
eight  inches  from  the  head;  the  liind-legs  five  inches 
beyond  thofe :  the  legs  were  two  inches  long;  the  feet 
divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnifhed  with  a  Iharp 
claw.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  kill- 
ed in  that  county ;  but  whether  thefe  large  lizards 
were  natives  of  other  countries  and  imported  into 
England,  or  whether  they  were  of  Britifh  growth,  is 
uncertain. 

8»  The  chamaeleon  has  a  crooked  cylindrical  tail. 
The  head  of  a  large  chamceleon  is  almoft  two  inches- 
long,  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  it 
is  four  inches  and  a  half.  The  tail  is  five  inches  long, 
and  the  feet  two  and  a  half.  The  thlcknefs  of  the 
body  is  different  at  different  feafons ;  for  fometimea 
from  the  back  to  the  belly  it  is  two  inches,  and  fome- 
times  but  one  ;  for  he  can  blow  himfelf  up  and  con- 
traft  himfelf  at  pleafure.  This  fwelHng  and  contrac- 
tion is  not  only  of  the  back  and  belly,,  but  alfo  of  the 
legs  and  tail. 

1  Thefe 
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Thefe  different  motions  are  not  like  thofe  of  other 
animals,  which  proceed  from  a  dilatation  of  the  breaft 
in  breathing,  and  which  rifes  and  falls  fucceffively ; 
but  they  are  very  irregular,  as  in  tortoifes  and  frogs. 
The  chamgeleon  has  continued  as  it  were  blown  up 
for  two  liours  together,  and  then  he  would  grow  lefs 
anci  lefs  infenfibly  ;  for  the  dilatation  was  always  more 
quick,  and  vifible  than  the  contraAion.  In  this  laft 
ftate  he  appeared  extremely  lean,  and  the  fpine  of  the 
back  was  (harp,  and  all  his  ribs  might  be  told  ;  like- 
wife  the  tendons  of  the  arms  and  legs  might  be  feen 
very  diftinftly. 

The  fl<in  is  very  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  he  feems  fo  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart.  The  furface  of  the  fl<in  is  unequal, 
and  has  a  grain  not  unlike  fliagreen,  but  very  foft,  be- 
caufe  each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  was  polilh- 
ed.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  a  middling  pin's 
head  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail,  ;  but  on  the 
fhoulders  and  head  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a 
little  larger.  Thofe  under  the  throat  are  ranged  in 
the  fotm  of  a  chaplet,  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breaft. 
Some  on  the  head  and  back  are  amafft/d  together  in 
clutters,  with  fpaces  between  them,  on  which  ajc  al- 
moft  imperceptible  fpots  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow  co- 
lour, as  well  as  the  ground  of  the  fliin  itfclf,  which 
plainly  appears  between  thefe  clufters.  This  ground 
changes  colour  when  the  animal  is  dead,  becoming  of 
a  greyifh  brown,  and  the  fmall  fpots  are  whitifh. 

The  colour  of  all  thofe  eminences,  when  the  cha- 
mseleon  is  at  reft  in  a  ftady  place,  is  of  a  bluifh 
grey,  except  on  the  claws,  where  it  is  white  with  a 
little  yellow  ;  and  the  fpaces  between  the  clufters  is 
of  a  pale  red  and  yellow,  as  was  before  obferved.  But 
when  he  is  in  the  fun,  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
affecled  with  the  light  become  of  a  grcyifh  brown,  or 
rather  of  a  tawney.  That  part  of  the  {kin  which  the 
^  fun  does  not  fhine  on,  changes  into  feveral  brighter 
colours,  which  form  fpots  of  the  fize  of  half  one's  fin- 
ger. Some  of  thefe  defcend  from  the  fpine  half  way 
on  the  back;  and  others  appear  on  the  fides,  arms, 
and  tail.  Thty  are  all  of  an  Ifabt^lla  colour,  from  a 
mixture  of  a  pale  yellow  and  of  a  bright  red,  which 
is  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  the  fl;in. 

The  head  of  a  chamseleon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
fi/h,  it  being  joined  to  the  breaft  by  a  very  (hort  neck, 
covered  on  each  fide  with  cartilaginous  membranes  re- 
fembllng  the  gills  of  fifhes.  There  is  a  creft  dircftly 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two  others  on  each  fide 
above  the  eyes,  and  between  thefe  there  are  two  ca- 
vities near  the  top  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  blunt, 
and  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  frog  :  at  the  end  there 
w  a  hole  on  each  fide  for  the  noftrils ;  but  there  are 
no  ears,  nor  any  fign  of  any. 

The  jaws  are  furnifhed  with  teeth,  or  rather  with 
a  bone  in  the  form  of  teeth,  which  he  makes  little  or 
ne  ufe  of,  becaufe  he  lives  upon  fwallowing~flie3  and 
other  infefts  without  chewing  them  ;  and  hence 
arofe  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  living  upon  air,  becaufe 
he  was  never  feen  to  eat.  The  tongue,  which  Lin- 
nasus  fays  referobles  an  earthworm,  is  of  confiderable 
length,  and  is  enlarged  and  fomewhat  flattened  at  the 
end.  From  this  member  there  continually  oozes  out 
a  very  glutinous  liquor,  by  means  of  which  it  catches 
fuch  infcfts  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  it  is  furpri- 
iing  to  fee  with  what  quicknefs  it  retradls  its  tongue 
the  inilant  it  has  arrclled  any  prey.    The  form,  ftruc- 
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ture,  and  motion  of  the  eyes,  have  fomething  very  Lacerta* 
particular ;  for  they  are  very  large,  being  almoft  half  — v— ^ 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a  globoua  figure  ; 
which  may  be  eafily  feen,  becaufe  they  ftand  out  of 
the  head.  They  have  a  fingle  eye-lid  like  a  cap,  with 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  fight 
of  the  eye  appears,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and 
of  a  flrining  brown,  encircled  by  a  little  ring  of  a  gold 
colour.  This  eyt-lid  has  a  grain  like  {hagreen,  as 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  flcin  ;  and  when  the  reft 
of  the  body  changes  colour,  and  affumes  fpots  of  dif- 
ferent fhapes,  thofe  on  the  lid  always  keep  the  fame 
form,  though  they  are  tindurtd  with  the  fame  colour 
as  the  fkin.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  thing  relating 
to  the  eyes  is,  that  this  animal  gften  moves  one  when 
the  other  is  entirely  at  reft ;  nay,  fometiraes  one  eye 
will  feem  to  look  direftly  forward  and  the  other  back- 
ward, and  one  will  look  up  to  the  fky  when  the  other 
regards  the  earth. 

That  part  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  trunky 
and  comprehends  the  thorax  and  the  belly  in  a  cha- 
maeleon,  is  almoft  all  thorax,  with  little  or  no  belly. 
The  four  feet  are  all  of  a  length  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  that  thofe  before  arc  turned 
backwards,  and  thofe  behind  forwards.  There  are 
five  toes  on  each  paw,  which  have  a  greater  refem- 
blance  to  hands  than  feet.  They  are  all  divided  into, 
two,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  two  hands  to  each 
arm,  and  two  feet  to  each  leg  ;  and  though  one  of 
thefe  parts  have  three  toes,  and  the  other  but  two,  yet 
they  item  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fizc.  Thefe  toes  lie 
together  under  the  fame  Ikin  as  in  a  mitten;  however,, 
their  ftiape  might  be  feen  through  the  fltln.  With 
thefe  paws  the  chamasleon  can  lay  hold  of  the  fmalL 
branches  of  trees  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  parrot. 
When  he  is  about  to  perch,  he  parts  his  toes  different" 
ly  from  birds,  becaufe  he  puts  two  behind  and  two. 
before.  The  claws  are  little,  crooked,  very  ftiarp,  and 
of  a  pale  yellow,  proceeding  but  half  way  out  of  the 
fliin,  while  the  other  hMf  is  hid  beneath  it.  His  walk 
is  flower  than  that  ofVtortoifc,  and  he  feems  to  move 
along  with  an  n^cftation  of  gravity.  He  feems  to 
feek  for  a  proper  place  to  fet  his  feet  upon;  and  when 
ht  climbs  up  trees,  he  does  not  truft  to  his  feec  like 
fqulrrels,  but  endeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark, 
that  he  may  get  a  furer  hold. 

His  tail  is  like  that  of  a  viper  when  it  is  puffed  up 
and  round  ;  for  othervvife  the  bones  may  be  feen  iu 
the  fame  manner  as  on  the  back.  He  always  wraps 
his  tail  round  the  branches  of  trees,  and  it  ferves  him 
as  it  were  inftead  of  a  fifth  hand.  — He  is  a  native  of 
Africa  and  Afia.  Mr  Haffclqulft  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  change  of  colour  in  the  chamaeleon  is  owing  to  its. 
being  exceedingly  fubjecS-  to  the  jaundice,  which  par-  ~ 
ticularly  happens  either  when  It  is  expofed  to  the  futi- 
or  when  It  is  made  angry.  The  mixture  of  the  bile 
with  its  blood  is  then  very  perceptible,  and,  as  the 
fliin  is  tranfparent,  makes  it  fpotted  with  green  and 
yellow.  He  never  faw  It  coloured  with  red,  blue,  or 
purple;  and  does  not  believe  that  ever  it  affumes  thefe 
colours. 

9.  The  gecko,  has  a  cylindrical  tail,  concave  ears,, 
and  a.  warty  body.  It  is  the  Indian  falamander  of 
Bontius.  "  This  animal  Is  very  frequent  In  Caiid 
(fays  Hafftlqulft),  both  in  the  houfes  and  without 
them.  The  polfon  of  this  animal  is  very  fingular,  a? 
it  exhales  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes.    The  animal-. 
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feeks  all  places  and  things  impregnated  with  fea-falt, 
and,  pafling  over  them  feveral  tinaes,  leaves  this  very 
noxious  poifon  bejiind  it.  In  July  1750,  I  faw 
two  women  and  a  girl  in  Cairo  at  the  point  of  death, 
from  eating  cheefe  nc>/  failed,  bought  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  on  which  this  animal  had  dropt  its  poi- 
fon. Once  at  Cairo,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this 
animal  are,  as  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  en- 
deavoured to  catch  it ;  there  immediately  rofe  little 
puflules  over  all  thofe  parts  the  animal  had  touched  ; 
thefe  were  red,  inflamed,  and  fmarted  a  little,  greatly 
refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  the  ttinging  of  nettlf;s. 
It  cniits  an  odd  found,  efpecially  in  the  night,  from 
its  throat,  not  unhke  that  of  a  frog." 

10.  The  fcincus  has  a  cylindrical  tail  compreffed  at 
the  point,  and  blunt  marginated  toes.  This  animal  is 
found  in  Arabia  Petrasa  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Up- 
per Egypt  near  the  Nile.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eall  as  an  aphrodifiac,  but  not  at 
this  time  by  the  Europeans.  The  flefh  of  the  ani :r,al 
is  given  in  powder,  with  fome  ftimulating  vehicle  ; 
troth  made  of  the  recent  flefli  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
Arabs.  It  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia to  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Venice  and 
Marfeilles,  and  from  thence  to  all  the  apothecaries 
fhops  of  Europe. 

I  r.  The  nilotica  has  a  long  tail  with  a  triangular 
edge,  and  four  lines  of  fcales  on  th&  back.  It  is  met 
■with  in  the  nioift  places  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptians  fay  that  this  lizard  proceeds  from  the  eggs 
of  the  crocodile  laid  in  the  fand,  but  that  the  croco- 
dile proceeds  from  thofe  laid  in  the  water.  Mr  Haf- 
felquift  hath  detedltd  the  fallacy  of  this  account. 

12.  The  pahiftris  has  a  lanceolated  tail,  and  four 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  inhabits  the  ftagnating  waters 
of  Europe.  It  has  a  flow  and  crawling  pace.  Mr  Pen- 
nant mentions  his  having  more  than  once  found,  under 
ftones  and  old  logs,  fome  very  minute  lizards  that  had 
much  the  appearance  of  this  kind:  they  were  perfeftly 
formed,  and  had  not  the  leait  veftiges  of  fins ;  which 
circumfl;ance,  joined  to  their  beirrg  found  in  a  dry 
place  remote  from  water,  feems  to  indicate,  that  they 
had  never  been  inhabitants  of  that  element,  as  it  is 
certain  many  of  our  lizards  are  in  their  firfl  ftate.  At 
that  period  they  have  a  fin  above  and  below  their  tail; 
that  on  the  tipper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far 
as  the  head  ;  but  both  drop  off  as  foon  as  the  animal 
takes  to  the  land,  being  then  no  longer  of  any  ufe. 
Mr  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  pennated  fins  at  the  gills 
of  one  very  common  in  moil  of  our  fl:agnating  waters, 
and  which  is  frequently  obferved  to  take  a  bait  like  a 
fifli. 

13.  The  falamandra,  or  falamander,  has  a  fliort  cy- 
lindrical tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  a  naked 
porous  body.  This  animal  has  been  faiJ,  even  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaAions,  to  live  in  the  fire  ;  but 
this  is  found  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  found  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  following  ac- 
count of  this  fpecies  is  extrafted  from  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Serpents.  Whihl  the 
hardeft  bodies  cannot  refift  the  violence  of  fire,  the 
world  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  beMeve  that  a 
fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withftand  the  flames,  but 
even  extinguifh  them.     As  agreeable  fables  readi- 


ly gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  enger  to  accept  Lacerta, 
that  of  a  fmall  animal  fo  highly  privileged,  fo  fupe-^-— ^ 
rior  to  the  mofl;  powerful  a^^ent  in  nature,  and  which 
could  furnifli  fo  many  objefts  of  comparifon  to  poe- 
try, lo  many  pretty  emblems  to  love,  and  fo  many 
brilliant  devices  to  valour.  The  ancients  believed  this 
property  of  the  falamander,  wifliing  that  its  origin 
might  be  as  furprifing  as  its  power  :  and  being  defi- 
rous  of  realizing  the  ingenious  fidlions  of  the  poets, 
they  have  pretended  that  it  owes  its  exigence  fro  the 
pureft  of  elements,  wliich  cannot  confame  it  ;  and  they 
have  called  it  the  daughter  of  fire,  'jiving  it  Siowever 
a  body  of  ice.  The  moderns  have  follov/ed  the  ridicu- 
lous tales  of  the  ancients  ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  tlop 
when  one  has  pafled  the  bounds  of  probability,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  that  the  mott  violent  fire 
Could  be  extinguiflied  by  the  land  falamander.  Quacks 
fold  this  fmall  lizard,  affirming,  that  when  thrown  in- 
to the  greateft  conflagration,  it  would  check  Its  pro- 
grefs.  It  was  very  neceffary  that  philofophers  and  na- 
turalifl;s  fliould  take  the  trouble  to  prove  by  h6ta 
what  reafon  alone  might  have  demonftrated  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  light  of  fcience  was  diifafed  a- 
broad,  that  the  world  gave  over  believing  In  this  won- 
derful property  of  the  falamander.  This  lizard,  which 
Is  found  in  fo  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
even  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been  however  very 
little  neticed,  becaufe  it  is  feldom  feen  out  of  its  hole, 
and  becaufe  for  a  long  time  it  has  infpired  much  ter- 
ror. Even  Arifl:otle  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  an  animal  with 
which  he  was  fcarcely  acquainted. 

One  of  the  largefl;  of  this  fpecies,  preferved  in  the 
French  king's  cabinet,  is  fevtn  inches  five  lines  in 
length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  is  three  inches  eight  lines.  The  flcin  does 
not  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcales,  but  It  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  number  of  excrefcences  like  teats,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  holes,  feveral  of  which  may  be  very 
plainly  difliinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  through 
which  a  kind  of  milk  oozes,  that  generally  fpreads  it- 
felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  tranfparent  coat  of 
varnifli  above  the  Q-iin  of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  na- 
turally dry. 

The  eyes  of  the  falamander  are  placed  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  a  little  flatted  ;  their  orbit 
projects  into  the  Interior  part  of  the  palate,  and  is 
there  aimoll  furrounded  by  a  row  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
like  thofe  in  the  jawbones:  thefe  teeth  ettablifh  a 
near  relation  between  lizards  and  tiflies ;  many  fpecies 
of  which  have  alfo  feveral  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth.  Tlie  colour  of  this  lizard  is  very  dark  : 
upon  the  belly  it  has  a  bluifli  caft,  intermixed  with 
pretty  large  irregular  yellow  fpots,  which  extend  over 
the  whole  body,  and  even  to  the  feet  and  eye-lids; 
fome  ot  thefe  fpots  are  befprinkled  with  fmall  black 
fpecks  ;  and  thofe  vphich  are  upon  the  back  often  touch 
without  interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  bands. 
The  colour  mull,  however,  be  fubjed:  to  vary  ;  and 
it  appears  that  fome  falamanders  are  found  in  the 
marfliy  forefls  of  Germany,  which  are  qnite  black 
above  and  yellow  below.  To  this  variety  we  muft 
refer  the  black  falamander,  found  by  Mr  Laurent!  In 
the  Alps,  which  he  confidered  as  a  difl:in£l  fpecies. 

The  falamander  has  no  ribs  ;  neither  have  frogs, 
to  which  it  has  a  great  referablance  In  the  general  form 
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of  the  anterior  part  of  its  body, 
fuddenly  covers  itfelf  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  which 
we  have  fpoken,  and  it  can  alfo  very  rapidly  change  its 
/Ifin  from  a  ftate  of  humidity  to  a  ftate  of  drynefs. 
The  milk  which  ifTues  from  the  fmgll  holes  in  its  fur- 
face  is  very  acrid  ;  when  put  upon  the  tongue  one 
feels  as  it  were  a  kind  of  fear  at  the  part  which  it 
touched.  This  milk,  which  is  confidered  as  an  ex- 
celknt  fubftanee  for  taking  off  hair,  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  that  which  diltils  from  thofe  plants  called 
efuia  and  euphorbium.  When  the  falamander  is  cruih- 
ed,  or  when  it  is  only  prefTed,  it  exhales  a  bad  fraell, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it. 

Salamanders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  thick 
fhades,  tufted  woods,  or  high  mountains,  and  fhe 
banks  of  ftreams  that  run  through  meadows  :  they 
fometimcs  retire  in  great  numbers  to  hollow  trees, 
hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  flumps  ;  and  they  pafs 
the  winter  in  places  of  high  latitude,  in  a  kind  of  bur- 
rows, where  they  are  found  coUedled,  feveral  of  them 
being  joined  and  twifted  together.  The  falamander 
being  deftitute  of  claws,  having  only  four  toes  on  each 
of  the  fore  feet,  and  no  advantage  of  conformation 
making  up  its  deficiencies,  its  manner  of  living  mulf, 
as  is  indeed  the  cafe,  be  very  different  from  that  of 
other  lizards.  It  walks  very  flowly  ;  far  from  being 
able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  it  often  appears  to 
drag  itfelf  with  great  difficulty  along  the  furface  of  the 
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When  touched,  it  advances  withoot  turning  afide  ;  however,  as  no  ani-  Lacerta, 
mal  is  deprived  of  that  fentiment  neceffary  for  its  pre-  -  v 
fervation,  it  fuddenly  comprefTes  its  fkin,  as  is  faid, 
when  tormented,  and  fpurts  forth  upon  thofe  who  at- 
tack it  that  corrofive  milk  which  is  under  it.  If  beat, 
it  begins  to  raife  its  tail :  afterwards  it  becomes  rao- 
tionlefs,  as  if  ilunned  by  a  kind  of  paralytic  ftroke  ;  far 
we  muft  not,  with  fome  naturalifts,  afcribe  to  an  ani- 
mal fo  devoid  of  inftinft,  fo  much  art  and  cunning  as 
to  counterfeit  death.  It  ihort,  it  i?  difficult  to  kill  it ; 
but  when  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  furrounded  with  fait 
reduced  to  powder,  it  expires  in  convulfions,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  feveral  other  lizards  and  worms. 

It  feems  one  cannot  allow  a  being  a  chjmerical  qua- 
lity, without  refufing  it  at  the  fame  time  a  real  pro- 
perty. The  cold  falamander  has  been  confidered  as  an 
animal  endued  with  the  miraculous  power  of  refifting, 
and  even  of  extinguifhing,  fire  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  debafed  as  much  as  elevated  by  this  lingu- 
lar property.  It  has  been  made  the  mofl  fatal  of  ani- 
mals :  the  ancients,  and  even  Pliny,  have  devoted  it 
to  a  kind  of  anathema,  by  affirming  that  its  poifou  is 
the  mofl  dangerous  of  all.  They  have  written,  that 
infefling  with  Its  poifon  almoft  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
large  country,  it  might  caufe  the  deflrudlion  of  ivhols 
nahens.  The  moderns  alfo  for  a  long  time  believed  the 
falamander  to  be  very  poifonous ;  they  have  faid,  that 
its  bite  is  mortal,  like  that  of  the  viper  ;  they  have 


earth.  ^  It  feldom  goes  far  from  the  place  of  fhelter  fought  out  and  prefcribed  remedies  for  it;  but  they  have 

which  it  has  fixed  on  ;  it  paffes  its  life  under  the  earth,  at  length  had  recourfe  to  obfervations,  by  which  they 

often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  during  fummer  ;  it  ought  to  have  begun.  The  famous  Bacon  wifhed  natura- 

dreads  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  would  dry  it;  and  lifts  wouldendeavour  to  afcertain  the  truth  refpedtino- the 

it  is  commonly  only  when  rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it  poifon  of  the  falamander.    Gefner  proved  b  ♦  experi- 

comes  forth  from  its  fecret  afylum,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  ments  that  it  did  not  bite,  whatever  means  were  ufed  tO' 

r.eceirity,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbibe  an  element  to  irritate  it;  and  Wurfbalnus  fhowed  that  it  might  fafe- 


which  it  is  analogous.  Perhaps  it  finds  then  with 
greatefl  facility  thofe  infeffs  upon  which  it  feeds.  It 
lives  upon  flies, beetles, fna lis, and  earth-worms;  when  it 
rcpofes,  it  rolls  up  its  body  in  feveral  folds  like  ferpents. 
It  can  remain  fome  time  in  the  water  without  danger, 
and  it  calls  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  a  greenlfh  grey  co- 
lour.   Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  more  than  fix 


ly  be  touched,  and  that  one  might  without  dan^-er 
drink  the  water  of  thnfe  wells  which  it  inhabited.  M. 
de  Maupertuis  ftudied  alfo  the  nature  of  this  lizard. 
In  making  refearches  to  difcover  what  might  be  its 
pretended  poifon,  he  demonflrated  experimentally, 
that  fire  aded  upon  the  falamander  in  the  fame  man-- 
ner  as  upon  all  other  animals.    He  remarked,  that  it 


months  in  the  water  of  a  well  without  giving  them   was  fcarcely  upon  t'lie  fire,  when  it  appeared  to  be  co- 


any  food ;  care  only  was  taken  to  change  the  water 
©ften. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  time  a  falaman- 
der is  plunged  into  the  water,  it  attempts  to  raife 
its  noflrils  above  the  furface  as  if  to  feek  for  air,  which 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  need  that  all  oviparous  quadru- 
peds have  to  breathe  during  the  time  they  are  not 
in  a  ftate  of  torpor.  The  falamander  has  apparent- 
ly no  ears,  and  in  this  it  refembles  ferpents.  It  has 
even  been  pretended  that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  got  the  name  fourd  in  fome  provinces 
of  France.   This  is  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been 


vered  with  the  drops  of  its  milk,  which  rarified  by  tha 
heat,  ifuied  through  all  the  pores  of  the  fl<in,  but  in 
greater  quantity  from  the  head  and  dugs,  and  that  it 
immediately  became  hard.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
this  milk  Is  not  fufficiently  abundant  to  extlngulfh- 
even  the  fmallefl  fire.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments,  in  vain  irritated  feveral 
falamanders  :  rone  of  them  ever  opened  their  mouths  ;. 
he  was  obliged  to  open  them  by  force.  As  the 
teeth  of  this  lizard  are  very  fmall,.  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  animal  with  a  flcin  fufiiclently  fine 
to  be  penetrated  by  them  :  he  tried  without  fuc- 
heard  to  utter  any  cry,  and  lilence  in  general  is  coupled  cefs  to  force  them  into  the  flefh  of  a  chicken  flrlpped 
with  deafncfs.  of  its  feathers  ;  he  in  vain  preffed  them  agalnfl  the 


Having  then  perhaps  one  fenfe  lefs  than  other  ani- 
mals, and  being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating its  fenfations  to  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecles,  even 
by  imperfeft  founds,  it  mufl  be  reduced  to  a  much  in- 
ferior degree  of  inflindl  :  it  is  therefore  very  flupid; 
and  not  bold,  as  has  been  reported :  it  does  not  brave 
danger,  as  is  pretended,  but  it  does  not  perceive  it. 
Whatever  geftures  one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always 


flcin  :  they  were. difplaced,  but  they  could  not  enter. 
He  however  made  a  falamander  bite  the  thigh  of  a: 
chicken,  after  he  had  taken  off  a  fmall  part  of  the  fliin. 
He  made  falamanders  newly  caught  bite  alfo  the  tongue 
and  lips  of  a  dog,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  a  turkey 
but  none  of  thefe  animals  received  the  leafl  injury.. 
M.  de  Maupertuis  afterwards  made  a  dog  and  a  turkey, 
fwallow  falamanders  whole,  or  cutinto  pieces  j  and  yet 
$'  neithey? 
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Lacerta.  neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  fenfibic  of  the  leaft  «n- 
»  '  ■  eafincft. — Mr  Lauienti  fince  made  experiments  with 
the  fame  view  :  he  forced  grey  lizards  to  fwallow  the 
milk  proceeding  from  the  falamander,  and  they  died 
very  fuddenly.  The  milk,  therefore,  of  the  falaman- 
der, taken  internally,  may  hurt,  and  even  be  fatal 
to  certain  animals,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  fmall ; 
bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  large  ani- 
mals. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  of  no 
fex  ;  and  that  each  individual  had  the  power  of  engen- 
dering its  like,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  worms.  This  is 
not  the  molt  abfurd  fable  which  has  been  imagined 
with  refpeft  to  the  falamander ;  but  if  the  manner  in 
which  they  come  into  the  world  is  not  fo  marvellous 
as  has  been  written,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  dif- 
fers from  that  in  which  molt  other  lizards  are  brought 
forth,  as  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  chalcide 
and  the  feps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpents,  are  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala- 
mander merits  the  attention  of  naturalifts  much  more 
than  on  account  of  the  falfe  and  brilliant  reputation 
which  it  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M.  de  Maupertuis  ha- 
ving opened  fome  falamanders,  found  eggs  in  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fome  young  perfeAly  forcned  ;  the 
eggs  were  divided  into  two  long  bunches  like  grapes,  and 
the  young  were  enclofed  in  two  tranfpareat  bags  ;  they 
were  equally  well  formed  as  the  old  ones,  and  much 
more  aftive.  The  falamander,  therefore,  brings  forth 
young  from  an  egg  hatched  within  its  belly  as  the  viper  ; 
and  her  fecundity  is  very  great :  naturalifts  have  long 
written  that  (he  has  forty  or  fifty  at  one  time  ;  and  M. 
de  Maupertuis  found  42  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
female  falamander,  and  54  in  another. 

The  young  falamanders  are  generally  of  a  black  co- 
lour, almoft  without  fpots ;  and  this  colour  they  pre- 
ferve  fometimes  .during  their  whole  lives  in  certain 
countries,  where*  they  have  been  taken  for  a  dilUnd 
fpecies,  as  we  have  faid.    Mr  Thunberg  has  given,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sweden,  the  defcrlp- 
tion  of  a  lizard,  which  he  calls  the  Japanefe  lizard,  and 
which  appears  not  to  differ  from  our  falamander  but 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours.    This  animal  is  al- 
moft black,  with  feveral  whitilh  and  irregular  fpots, 
both  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the 
paws ;  on  the  back  there  is  a  ftrip  of  dirty  white, 
which  becomes  narrower  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  This 
whitifh  ftripe  is  interfperfed  with  very  fmall  fpecks 
which  form  the  diftinguifhing  charafteriilic  of  our  land 
falamander.    We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  we 
may  confider  this  Japanefe  lizard,  defcribed  by  Mr 
Thunberg,  as  a  variety  of  the  fpecies  of  our  land  fala- 
mander, modified  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  climate  of 
Japan.    It  is  in  the  largeft  ifland  of  that  empire,  na- 
med N'lphon,  that  this  variety  is  found.    It  inhabits 
the  mountains  there,  and  rocky  places.    The  Japa- 
nefe confider  it  as  a  powerful  ftimulant,  and  a  very 
aftive  remedy  ;  and  on  this  account,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jedo,  a  number  of  thefe  Japanefe  fala- 
manders may  be  feen  dried,  hanging  from  the  ciehng  of 
the  ftiops. 

14.  The  bafillfkus,  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail,  a  ra- 
diated fin  on  the  back,  and  a  creft  on  the  throat.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indieji.  It  is  a  very  harmlefs  creature  ; 
and  altogether  dcftitute  of  thofe  wonderful  qualities 
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which  have  been  attributed  to  the  fabulous  animal  of  Laeerta, 
the  fame  name.    See  the  article  Baslisk.  » 

15".  The  fex-lineata,  or  lion-hzard,  is  about  fix  in- 
ches long  ;  the  body  of  a  grey  colour,  marked  length- 
wife  on  each  fide  with  three  whitifh  lines :  the  legs 
are  long ;  and  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  which  it  curls  up, 
looking  fierce  at  the  fame  time,  whence  probably  it  has 
received  its  Engliih  name.  It  inhabits  South  Carolina 
and  the  greater  Antilles.  It  is  very  inoffenfive,  and  re- 
markably agile  ;  but  is  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds. 

16.  The  ^rtf^n  lizard  of  CaroHna  is  fo  denominated 
from  its  colour.  This  fpecies  is  very  flender ;  the  tail 
is  near  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole 
length  about  five  inches.  It  inhabits  Carohna  ;  where 
it  is  doraeftic,  familiar,  and  harmlefs.  It  fports  on 
tables  and  windows,  and  amufes  with  its  agility  in 
catching  flies.  Cold  affeAs  the  colours:  in  that  un- 
certain  climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tranfition  in  the 
fame  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  inftantly  from 
the  moft;  brilliant  green  to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a 
prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds.  They  appear  chiefly 
in  fummer  ;  and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  retire  to  their  winter  recefles,  and  He  torpid  in 
the  hollows  and  crevices  of  rotten  trees.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  few  warm  funfhiny  days  fo  invigorate 
them,  that  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes  and  ap- 
pear abroad  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  weather  changing 
to  cold,  fo  enfeebles  them,  that  they  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  retreats,  and  will  die  of  cold. 

17.  The  iguana,  or  gnana,  with  the  top  of  the 
back  and  tail  ftrongly  ferrated,  and  the  gullet  ferrated 
in  the  fame  manner,  is  fometimes  found  to  be  five  feet 
long.  It  has  fmall  teeth,  and  will  bite  hard.  It  in- 
habits the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  lurks  in 
clifl's  or  hollow  trees.  Ic  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 
and  fruits ;  and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  affumes  the 
colour  of  that  which  it  has  laft  eaten.  It  is  flow  of 
motion,  and  has  a  moft  difgufting  look  ;  yet  it  is 
efteemed  a  moft  delicate  and  wholefome  food,  noxious 
only  to  venereal  patients,  according  to  Linnaeus.  It 
is  not  amphibious,  yet  on  necefiity  will  continue  long 
under  water ;  it  fwims  by  means  of  the  tail,  keeping 
its  legs  clofe  to  the  body.  Guanas  are  the  fupport  of 
the  natives  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  who  go  in  their 
floops  from  rock  to  rock  in  fearch  of  them.  They 
are  taken  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpofe ;  and  as 
foon  as  caught,  their  mouths  are  fewed  up,  to  prevent 
them  from  biting.  Some  are  carried  alive  for  fale  to 
Carolina;  others  faked  and  barrelled  for  home-con- 
fumption. 

18.  The  bullaris,  or  green  lizard  of  Jamaica,  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  of  a  ftiining  grafs-green  colour. 
It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  frequenting  hedges  and 
trees.  When  approached  to,  thefe  animals,  by  filling 
their  throat  with  wind,  fwell  it  into  a  globular  form 
with  a  fcarlet  colour ;  which,  when  contraded,  the 
fcarlet  difappears,  and  the  part  returns  to  the  colour 
of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  figure  reprefents  the  ani- 
mal with  its  throat  thus  inflated.  This  fwdling  adtion 
feems  to  proceed  from  menacing,  or  deterring  one  from 
coming  near  them,  though  they  are  very  Inoffen- 
five. 

19.  The  muricata,  or  prickly  lizard,  has  a  long 
rounded  tail;  its  body,  which  is  of  a  brownifli  grey 
colour,  is  covered  with  fliarp-pointed  fcales,  and  the 
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Laches    whole  upper  part  marked  with  tranfverfe  duf]<y  bars. 
11       The  fcales  are  furnifhed  with  a  prominent  Hne  on  the 
tory!"^*"PP^''  Surface,  and  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head 
almoft  run  into  a  fort  of  weak  fpines. 

20.  The  laticauda,  or  broad- tailed  h'zard,  has  a  flat- 
tened lanceolate  tail,  fomewhat  fpiny  on  the  margin. 
It  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  head 
is  difproportionably  large.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  is  of  a  dulky  grey  colour,  and  befct  with  fmall 
tubercles,  which  in  fomc  parts  fliarpen  to  a  point. 
The  colour  of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  pale, 
or  almoft  white.  This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  are 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  are  above  6o  other  fpecies  of  this  genus ;  two 
of  which,  the  Jeps  and  chak'tdesy  being  very  different 
from  the  other  fpecies,  and  approaching  in  form  to  the 
ferpent  tribe,  figures  of  them  are  added  in  the  Plates. 
A  fimilar  fpecies  Is  the  bipes^  transferred  to  this  genus, 
in  the  iaft  edition  of  the  Syftcraa  Naturae,  from  the 
jinguis  of  former  editions,  where  it  was  called  the  anguis 
bipes.    See  Anguis. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French  lafcher,  i.  e.  laxare^ 
or  la/che,  ignavusj^  in  the  Englifh  law  fignifies  flack- 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laches  of  entry  is  a  negleft  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifh  word  :  for  where 
we  fay  there  is  laches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  faid  there  is  a  lack  of  entry ;  and  in  this  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  laches  fhall  be  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  ;  and  regularly,  laches  fhall  not  bar  in- 
fants or  femme  coverts  for  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defcents ;  but  laches  fhall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  flate 
of  the  land. 

LACHESIS,  in  mythology,  one  of  the  Parcx. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  >^^X}^^>  to  meafure  out  by  lot. 
She  prelided  over  futurity,  and  was  reprefented  as 
fpinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others, 
holding  the  fpindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered 
with  a  garment  variegated  with  ftars,  and  holding 
fpindles  in  her  hand. 

LACHISH,  (anc.  geog. )  a  city  fouthward  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and  St  Jerom  tell  us,  that 
in  their  time  there  was  a  village  called  Lachijh^  feven 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  fouthward.  Sennacherib 
befieged  Lachifh,  but  did  not  take  it.  From  thence 
it  was  that  he  fent  Rabfhakeh  againft  Jerufalem.  Here 
King  Amaziah  was  flain  by  his  rebel  fubjeds. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
ria  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  .ranking  under  the  31  ft  or- 
der, V eprecula.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  qua- 
drihd  with  the  limb  unequal  j  there  is  one  feed  a  little 
refembling  a  berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 
col.  I. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  vefTel  where- 
in were  colleded  the  tears  of  a  deceafed  perfon's 
friends,  and  preferved  along  with  the  afhes  and  urn. 
They  were  fmall  glafs  or  earthen  bottles,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed,  or  the prafica,  women  hired  for  that 
purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  them  with  their  tears,  and  depofit 
them  very  carefully  with  the  afhes  in  teftimony  of  their 
Vol.  IX.  Part  il. 


forrow,  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  were  Lacmiutti 
thereby  greatly  comforted.    Many  fpecimens  of  them  t  j-lL--, 
are  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  partieu-  ■  j 
larly  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

L ACINI UM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  promontory  of 
the  Brutii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinua 
Tarentinus  and  the  Adriatic  ;  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  be- 
ing deemed  the  Ionian  Sea :  it  was  famous  for  a  rich 
temple  of  Juno,  furnamed  Lacinia,  with  a  pillar  of  fo- 
lid  gold  ftanding  in  it ;  which  Hannibal  intending  ta 
carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero,  diffuaded  by  a 
dream.  Now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  from  the  columns  of 
Juno's  temple  ftill  ftanding  oa  the  north-eaft  coaft  of 
the  Calabria  ultra. 

LACK  OF  Rupees,  is  100,000  rupees;  which, 
fuppofing  them  flandard,  or  ficcas,  at  2  8.  6  d.  a- 
mounts  to  12,5001.  Sterling. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  on  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  having  Argos  and 
Arcadia  on  the  north,  MefTenia  on  the  weft,  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  at  the 
caft.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  50 
miles.  It  was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  ca- 
pital was  called  Sparta,  or  Lacedasmon  ;  (See  Lace- 
D^MON  and  Sparta.)  The  brevity  with  which  the 
Laconians  always  expreffed  themfelves  is  now  become 
proverbial ;  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic,  we  under- 
ftand  whatever  is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  un- 
neceffary  words. 

^  LACONICUM,  (whence  our  term  laconic  J,  a  fhort 
pithy  fententious  fpeech,  fiTch  as  the  Lacedtemoniant 
were  remarkable  for:  Their  way  of  delivering  them- 
felves was  very  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofe.  See 
ihe  preceding  article. 

LACQUERS,  are  varnlflies  applied  upon  tin,  brafs, 
and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnifliing, 
and  to  improve  their  colour.  The  bafis  of  lacquers  13 
a  folution  of  the  refinous  fubftance  called  feed  lac,  itv 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  much 
dephlegmated,  in  order  to  difTolve  much  of  the  lac. 
For  this  purpofe,  fome  authors  direftly  dry  potafh  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attrafts  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  that  fubfides  d;- 
ftinAly  from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel. 
From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  may  be  feparated  by  de- 
cantation.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de- 
phlegmated ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  part  oi  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its 
colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer 
of  imbibing  moifture  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconve- 
niences may  be  prevented  by  diftilling  the  fpirit ;  or, 
if  the  artift  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performino-  that 
procef?,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  fome  calcined  alum  ; 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkah  remaining 
in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which, 
not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom together  with  the  earth  of  the  decompofed  alum. 
To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated  .and  purified  fpirit> 
about  three  ounces  of  powdered  fhell-lac  are  to  be 
added;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefted  during  fame 
day  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then 
to  be  poured  off,  ftrained,  and  cleared  by  fettling. 
This  clear  Hquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required 
colour  from  certain  refinous  colouring  fubilances,  the 
3  S  principal 
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i^acio.  principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  annotto ;  the  for-    proper  for  their  breakfafts  and  their  flippers  ;  and  if  Lailantiui 
"       mcr  of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange    the  ftrength  fhould  feem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of  II 
colour.    In  order  to  give  a  golden  colour,  two  parts    good  ale  fhould  now  and  then  be  allowed  :  but  fpiri- 
of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  annotto  ;  but  thefe 
colouring  fubttances  may  be  feparately  diffolved  in  the 
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tinfture  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may  be  adjuft- 
ed  by  mvxiug  the  two  folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions. When  filver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  are  re- 
quifite  than  when  th^  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid 
on  brafs. 

LACTATIO,  Lactation,  among  medical  wri- 
ters, denotes  the  giving  fuck.  The  mother's  breaft,  if 
poffible,  fhould  be  allowed  the  child,  at  leafl  during 
the  firfl  month ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  prefer- 
ved  from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falfely 
delicate  imagine  they  would  fuffer  by  compliance  here- 
with :  but  if  by  reafon  of  an  infirm  conftitution,  or 
other  caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let 
dry  nurfing  under  the  mother's  eye  be  purfued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck, 
both  the  children  and  themfelves  are  thereby  injured; 
wet  nurfes  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time 
they  give  the  breaft,  have  rather  an  increafed  ap- 
petite, and  digeft  more  quickly  ;  the  former  aret  apt 
to  wafte  away,  and  fometlmes  die  confumptlve.  In 
fhort,  thofe  nurfes  with  whom  laftation  may  for  a 
while  agree,  fhould  wean  the  child  as  foon  as  their 
appetite  lefTens,  their  flrength  feems  to  fail,  or  a  ten- 
dency to  hyfleric  fympton^  are  manlfeft. 

When  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  mother's  breaft,  apply  It  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  delivery  ;  thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more 
eaiily  fupplled,  and  there  is  lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breafts 
fhould  be  fo  kept  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare- 
fl<in,  that  a  conftant  perfplratlon  may  be  fupported  ; 
thus  there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwithftanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 
fing, fometimcs  pines  if  a  breaft  is  not  allowed.  In 
this  cafe  a  wet  nurfe  fhould  be  provided,  if  poffible 
one  that  hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She 
fhould  be  young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  aftlve 
difpofition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whofe  breafts  are  well 
filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetlfh  to 
ttie  tafte,  and  totally  free  from  faknefs;  to  the  eye  It 
appears  thin,  and  of  a  bluifh  caft.  That  the  woman 
hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpefts  objections  are  not 
made,  this  need  not  be  any  \  and  as  to  the  cuftom 
with  many,  of  abftaining  from  venery  while  they  con- 
tinue to  fuckle  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  reafon  to 
fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  chaftity  is  as 
hurtful,  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  an  iramode- 
sate  ufe  of  venery.  Amongft  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that 
of  red-haired  women  being  improper  for  wet  nurfes. 

If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  firft  months, 
but  after  fix  or  eight  months  fuckling  they  begin  to 
defcend,  the  child  fhould  be  weaned. 

Wet  nurfes  fhould  eat  at  leaft  qjie  hearty  meal  of 
animal-food  every  day  ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of 
yegetables  fhould  be  mixed.    Thin  broth  or  milk  are 
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be  allowed  :  but  fpiri-   Licajfe-  , 
tuous  liquors  muft  in  general  be  forborne  ;  not  but  a  1  f 
fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowed  In  a  quart  of  milk  and 
water,  {i.  e.  a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  com- 
mon drink. 

Though  it  Is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Hunter,  that  the 
far  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers 
in  the  breaft  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  wha 
refufe  to  give  fuck  to  their  children  ;  yet  it  is  the  un- 
happinefs  of  fome  willing  mothers  not  to  be  able  :  for 
inftance,  thofe  with  tender  conftitutlons,  and  who  are 
fubje(9:  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thofe  who  do  not  eat  a 
fufficlent  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  exerclfe  and  air:  if  children  are  kept  at  their  breafts, 
they  either  die  whilft  young,  or  are  weak  and  fickly  af? 
ter  childhood  Is  paft,  and  fo  on  through  remaining  life. 

LACTANTIUS,  (Lucius  Ccellus  FIrmlanus),  a 
celebrated  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  Baronius,  an  African  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  was  born  at  Ferrao  In  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  is  imagined  he  was  called 
Firmianus.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Arnoblns  ;  and 
was  afterwards  a  profeffor  of  that  fclence  in  Africa  and 
NIcomedIa,  where  he  was  fo  admired,  that  the  empe- 
ror Conftantlne  chofe  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus 
Csefar.  Lafitantlus  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the  plea- 
fures  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  po- 
verty,  and,  according  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted 
neceffaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
The  principal  of  which  are,  i.  De  Ira  divlna.  2.  De 
oper'ibus  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine  Inftltutions,  ia 
feven  books.  This  is  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  hia 
works :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftlan  religion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  been  ralfed  agalnft  It ;  and  he  folidly,  and  with 
great  ftrength,  attacks  the  lUufions  of  paganifm.  His 
ftyle  Is  pure^  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  exprefTions 
noble  and  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called 
the  Cicer»  of  the  Chrijlians.  There  is  alfo  attributed 
to  him  a  treatlfe  De  rnorte  perfecutorum  /  but  feveral 
of  the  learned  doubt  Its  being  written  by  LaCtantlus. 
The  moft  copious  edition  of  La6tantlus's  works  Is  that 
of  Paris  In  1748,  2  vols  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of 
long  flcnder  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  inteftlnes  to  the  common  refervatory.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  fow-thlltle  and 
the  like.  The  name  of  laSiferous,  or  laElefcent,  Is  gi- 
ven to  all  thofe  plants  which  abound  with  a  thick-co- 
loured juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or 
not.  Moft  ladtiferous  plants  are  poifonous,  except 
thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of 
an  innocent  quality. 

Of  the  poifonous  laftefcent  plants  the  moft  remark- 
able are  fumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant, 
cafTada,  celandine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the 
plants  of  the  natural  oxAtx  contorta.,  as  fwallow  wort, 
apocyBum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 

The  bell-fhaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  car- 
dinal flower }  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among 
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Laftuca.  Amonj?  the  laftefcent  plants  with  compftund  flowers 
—  V  '  '  '  that  are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned 
dandelion,  picris,  hyoferis,  wild  lettuce,  gum  fuccory, 
hawk-weed,  baftard  hawk  weed,  hypochoeris,  goatV 
beard,  and  moft  fpecies  of  lettuce:  we  fay  moft  fpe- 
cies,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpecies  of  that  genus  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poifonous  nature  ;  though 
Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  are  a 
fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  is  much  preferable  to  the  common 
diacodlum. 

LACTUC  A,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  CompoftU.  The  receptacle  is  naked ;  the 
calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous 
margin  ;  the  pappus  is  fimple,  ftipated»  or  ftalked. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are  plants  of 
no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety.  Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kit- 
chen-garden for  ufe,  are,  i.  The  common  or  gar- 
den lettuce.  2.  Cabbage  lettuce.  3.  Silefia  lettuce. 
4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6.  Im- 
perial lettuce.  7.  Green  capuchin  lettuce.  8.  Ver- 
failles  or  upright  white  Cos  lettuce.  9.  Black  Cos. 
10.  Red  Cos.  II.  Red  capuchin  lettuce.  12.  Ro- 
man lettuce.  13.  Prince  lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce. 
15.  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

Culture,  Sec.  The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common 
in  all  gardens*  and  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 
young,  to  mix  with  other  falad  herbs  in  fpring ;  and 
the  fecond,  or  cabbage  lettuce,  is  only  this  mended  by 
culture.  It  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
in  the  hot  months  requires  to  be  fown  in  fhady  borders. 
The  cabbage-lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different  fea- 
fons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the  fummer. 
The  firft  crop  (hould  be  fown  in  February,  in  an  open 
fituatlon  ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  diftance  ;  but  the 
later  ones  under  covert,  but  not  under  the  drippings  of 
trees.  The  Silefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and 
upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  be  firft  fown  in  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  fituatlon ;  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  1 5  inches 
diftance  every  way,  they  will  then  require  no  farther 
care  than  the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds ;  and  the 
black  Cos,  as  it  grows  large,  ftiould  have  its  leaves  tied 
together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops 
of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  they  may  be  (own 
for  a  winter  crop,  to  be  prcferved  under  glaffes,  or  in 
a  bed  arched  over  wlth  hoops  and  covered  with  mats. 
The  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Englifli  lettuces  are  the 
white  Cos  or  the  Verfailles,  the  Silefia,  and  the  black 
Cos.  The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late  under  walls,  where 
they  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and 
prince  lettuce,  are  very  early  kinds,  and  are  fown  for 
variety ;  as  are  alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the  beauty  of 
their  ipotted  leaves. 

Properties.  The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are 
very  wholefome,  emollient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digeftion,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly.  Moft 
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writers  fuppofe  that  they  have  a  tiarcotic  quality  ;  and 
indeed  in  many  cafes  they  contribute  to  procure  reft  ; 
this  they  eff'eft  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing  the  fibres.  1. 
The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  lefTer  cold  feeds* 

The  virofa,  or  ftrong-fcented  wild  lettuce,  which  is 
indigenous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  places  in 
confiderable  abundance,  differs  very  effentlally  in  its 
quaUties  from  the  garden  lettuce.  Although  it  ha* 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  modern  pharma- 
copoeias, yet  it  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
fome  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opi- 
um, and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  effefts ;  and  its 
narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  refidea 
in  its  milky  juice.  An  extraft  from  the  exprefled 
juice  is  recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In 
dropfies  of  long  ftanding,  proceeding  from  vifceral 
obftruftions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  aa 
ounce  a-day.  It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  ftomach,  to 
quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diure- 
tic, and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is 
allowed  during  its  operation.  Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  af- 
ferts,  that  out  of  24  dropfical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine. 

LACUN^,  among  anatomifts,  certain  excretory 
canals  in  the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR,  in  architefture,  an  arched  roof  or 
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ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  planking  or  flooring  above 
porticos  or  piazzas. 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene^ 
was  the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  his  fucceffor  in  the 
academy.  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At- 
tains king  of  Pergamus ;  but  that  prince  fending  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  "  That  the  pIAures  of  kings 
fhould  be  viewed  at  a  diftance."  He  imitated  his 
mafter  in  the  pleafure  he  took  in  doing  good  with- 
out caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  which 
followed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ; 
and  when  fhe  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which 
was  as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a 
brother.  He  taught  the  fame  doftrine  as  Arcefilaus ; 
and  pretended  that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but 
always  to  fufpend  our  opinion.    He  died  2 1 2  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  fteps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  afcend  as  on  a  ftair  to 
places  otherwife  inacceffible. 

Scaling  Ladders,  in  the  military  art,  are  ufed  in 
fcaling  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
are  made  feveral  ways :  here  we  make  them  of  flat 
ftaves,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
fhut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  feveral  pieces,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  neceffary 
length :  fometimes  they  are  made  of  fingle  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  diftances,  with  Iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  faften  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  ftaves,  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  to  tread  upon.  When 
they  are  ufed  in  the  action  of  fcaling  walls,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  fhort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  ftouteft  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  foldiers  fhould  carry  thefe  ladders  with 
the  left  arm  paffed  through  the  fecond  ftep,  taking 
care  to  hold  them  upright  clofe  to  their  fides,  and 
3  S  2.  very 
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to  ptevent  any  accident  in  leaplag  with 


very  fiiort  below 
into  the  ditch. 

The  firft  rank  of  each  dlyifion,  provided  with  lad- 
ders, (hould  fet  out  wich  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  march- 
ing refolutely  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch  ;  when  they  are  airlved,  they  fhould  apply 
their  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 


LAD 

E.  Long.  15. 


a  bifliop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  12.  N,  Lat. 
41.  16. 

LADON  (anc.  geog.)  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling  in- 
to the  Alpheus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daphne  into  a 
laurel,andof  Syrinx  into  a  reed  happened  near  its  banks. 

LADRONE  or  Marian  iflands,  a  cluftcr  of  twelve 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  145"  of 
call  longitude,  and  between  the  nth  and  21ft  degree 
of  north  latitude.    They  were  firft  difcovsred  by  Ma- 


Care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot  gellan,  who  failed  round  the  world  through  the  Straits 

of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too  which  bear  his  name.    He  gave  them  the  name  of 

little  flope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke  Ladrone  Iflands^  or  the  Iflands  of  Thieves,  from  tlie 

with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon  them.  thievilh  diTpofition  of  the  inhabitants.    At  the  time 

The  ladders  being  applied,  thty  who  have  carried  thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  the 

them,  and  they  who  come  after,  fliould  mount  up,  natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 

and  rufli  upon  the  enemy  fword-in  hand  :  if  he  who  country  befides  their  own  \  and  having  no  traditionary 

goes  firft,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  fliould  accounts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 

take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comerade  ;  author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  rock 

but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount  himfelf,  fo  as  of  Funa,  one  of  their  fmalleft  iflands.    Many  things 

not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece.  looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our  exiit- 

As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firft  may  be  eafily  turn-  ence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people.  They 

bled  over,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to  fail,  had  no  animals  of  any  fort ;  and  would  not  even  have 

it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  proteft  their  breafts  with  had  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds 


the  fore-parts  of  cuiraffes  ;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene- 
trate, the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if 
they  mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
fhower  a  number  of  grenades  amongft  the  enemy, 
efpecially  when  fupporte.d  by  fome  grenadiers  and 
picquets,  who  ftiare  the  attention  and  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

LADEN,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ftate  of  a  fliip 
when  ftie  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  merchandifes,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  flie  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods ;  and  if  it  is  light,  flie  car- 
ries as  much  as  flie  can  Jlonv,  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally  efti- 
mated  at  2000  lb.  in  weight,  a  veflel  of  2co  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,00c lb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  ftie  floats ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  flie 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
jt  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

LadkN'  in  Bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  caflcs,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold ;  being  defended  from  the 
moifture  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  macs  and 


and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpecies,  fomewhat 
like  the  turtle  dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught  them  to 
fpeak.  They  were  much  aftoniflied  on  feeing  a  horfe 
which  a  Spanifti  captain  left  among  them  in  1675, 
and  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  fatisfied  with  ad- 
miring him.  But  what  is  moft  furprifing  and  incre- 
dible in  their  hiftory  is,  that  they  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  element  of  fire  till  Magellan,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfts  blazing, 
they  firft  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beaft  which  fed 
upon  the  wood  ;  and  fome  of  them  who  tame  too  near, 
being  burnt,  the  reft  ftood  at  a  diftance,  left  they  flrould 
be  devoured  or  poifoned  by  the  breathings  of  this  ter- 
rible animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive-coloured, 
but  not  of  fuch  a  deep  dye  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  their  ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  confifts  entirely  of 
fifli,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
ftrangers  they  appear  fwtlled,  but  this  does  not  render 
them  lefs  nimble  and  adive.  They  often  live  to  loo- 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill-looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  fub- 


a  quantity  of  dmage.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of  je<£t  are  very  difi^erent  from  ours.  They  love  black  teeth 
corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials.  and  white  hair.    Hence  one  of  their  principal  occu- 

pations is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of 
certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  up- 


LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
E.  Long,  8.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the 
bifliopric  of  Worms,  and  the  eleftor  Palatine. 

L  ADISL  AUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Poland. 
See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  feated 
on  a  great  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  gulf  of  Finland,  by  the  river 
Nieva ;  and  it  abounds  in  fi  b,  particulary  falmon. 
E.  Lon.  33.  29.  N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

LADOGNA,  or  lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
'in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata, 


on  it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long ;  but  the  men  generally  fliave 
it  clofe,  c;icept  a  Angle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe.  Their  language 
much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called  Tagales  in 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a  foft  and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  even 
all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  furnifliing  a  va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are 
greatly  delighted.    Though  plunged  in  tiie  deepeft, 
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'adrone,  Ignorance,  and  deftltute  of  every  tKing  valued  by  the 
Lady.  of  marikind,  no  nation  ever  (howed  more  prefump- 

tion,  or  a  greater  conceit  of  themfelves,  than  thefe 
iflandcrs,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only  wife, 
fenfible,  and  pohfhed  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  with  the  greateft  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  their  fables  which  ferve 
them  for  hiftory,  and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  charafter  of  the  firft 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpefted. 

We  neither  know  at  what  time  nor  from  what  place 
the  Ladrone  iflands  were  firft:  peopled.    As  Japan  lies 
within  fix  or  feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrones  came  from  Japan.    But  from  their  greater 
refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflanda 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
came  from   the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
moft  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited;  and  about  90  years 
ago,  the  three  principal  iflands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Rota,  are  faid  to  have  contained  50,000  people  ;  but 
fince  that  time,  Tinian  hath  been  entirely  depopula- 
ted, and  only  200  or  300  Indians  left  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate rice  for  the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
governor  and  a  garrifon  :  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla 
ftiip  touches  for  lefrefliments  in  her  paflage  from  A- 
capulco  to  the  Philippines.    The  ifland  of  Tinian  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  Commodore  Anfon  in  1742  ;  and 
the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy- 
age paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  hath  gi- 
ven a  degree  of  eftimation  not  only  to  this  ifland,  but 
to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo- 
dore Byron,  in  1765,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti- 
nian, and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu- 
rion lay  ;  but  gives  a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackifli,  and  full  of  worms ; 
many  of  his  men  were  fiezed  with  fevers,  occafioned 
by  the  intenfe  heat  ;  the  thermometer,  which  was  kept 
on  board  the  ftiip,  generally  ftood  at  86^  which  is  but 
10  or  II  degrees  lefs  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart ;  and  had  the  inftrument  been  afliorc,  he  ima- 
gines it  would  have  ftood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
was  with  the  greact:ft  difficulty  that  they  could  pene- 
trate through  the  woods ;  and  when  they  had  fortu- 
nately killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  labour  drag- 
ged it  through  the  forefts  to  the  beach,  it  ftunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  fliore. 
The  poultry  was  ill-taited  ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  killed,  the  flcfli  became  as  green  as  grafs,  and 
fvvarmed  with  maggots.    The  wild  hogs  were  _  very 
fierce;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafe  frequently  weighed 
200  pounds.    Cotton  and  iodigo  were  found  on  the 
ifland.    Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month  in 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  fignify  loaf- day,  which  words  have  in 
.  time  been  contrafted  into  the  prefent  appellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughter  of  earls,  and  all 
of  higher  rank;  but  cuftom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaifanct  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
nent women. 

As  to  the  original  application  of  this  expreffion,  it 
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may  be  obferved,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafliion  for 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  blelTed  with  affluence, 
to  live  conftantly  at  their  manfion-houfes  in  the  coun-  _ 
try,  and  that  once  a- week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diftiibuted  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her 
own  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice, which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is  now  as  little 
known  as  the  meaning  of  it ;  however,  it  may  be  from 
that  hofpitable  cuftom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladles  la 
this  kingdom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 
Loot's  Bedftraw.    See  Gallium. 
Lady's  Mantle.    See  Alchemilla. 
Lady's  Smock.    See  Cardamine. 
Lady's  Slipper.    See  Cypripedium. 
Lady's  Traces.    See  Ophrys. 
L/iDY-Day,  in  law,  the  25th  of  March,  being  the  an» 
nunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See  Asnunciation. 

LiELIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  conful  and  great  ora- 
tor,  furnamed  the  Wife,  diftingulflied  nirafelf  in  Spain 
in  the  war  againft  Viriathus  the  Spanifli  general.  _  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
defcrTption  of  the  intimate  friendfhip  which  fubfifted 
between  Lxlius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger.. 
His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation  ;  and  he  is  thought  to 
have  affifted  Terence  in  his  comedies.  He  died  about. 
126  B.C.  ^  ^ 

L^ENA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  gown  worn  by  the 
Roman  augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.    la  this-^ 
gown  they  covered  their  heads  when  they  made  their 
obfervations  on  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.    See  Augur. 
LAER.    See  Bamboccio. 

LJESTRYGONES,  the  moft  ancient  iuhabitanta- 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofc  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flefli ;  and  when 
Ulyfl"es  came  on  their  coafts,  they  Amk  his  flilps  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
ftature,  according  to  Homer's  defcription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  pafl'ed  over  into  Italy  with 
Laraus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
FormicS,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lajlrygonia  is  oftea- 
ufed  for  that  of  Formiana. 

LAET  (John  de),  a  writer  in  the  17th  century, 
born  at  Antwerp,,  was  diredlor  of  the  Weft  India  comr 
pany.  He  acquired  great  (kill  in  the  languages,  ia 
hiftory,  and  geography  ;  and  had  the  management  of 
Elzevir's  edition  of  A  Defcription  of  moft  Kin  rdoms 
in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  Frencli, 
A  Defcription  of  the  Eaft  Lidies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia. 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;. 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
or  none  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  fruit  unilocu- 
lar and  trigonal  ;  the  feeds  have  a  pulpy  arillus  or 
coat.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 
One  of  them,  the  apetala,  or  gum  wood,  Dr  Wright 
informs  us,  is  very  common  in  the  woodlands  and  copfes 
of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height  and 
thicknefs.  The  trunks  are  fmooth  and  white;  ths 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  a  little  ferratcd,  and 
foraewhat  hairy.  The  ftamlna  are  yellow,  without 
petals :  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plu-n  j  and  when  ripe,, 
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Lsvinus  opens  and  Hiows  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  In  a  reddifh 
"       pulp.    Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  fufpended  in 

  the  heat  of  the  fun,  difcharge  a  clear  turpentine  or 

balfam,  which  concretes  into  a  white  refin,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  fame  as  gum  fandarach.  Pounce  is 
there  made  of  it  ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other  gums  of  the 
fame  nature. 

LiEVINUS  (Torrentinus),  commonly  called  Van.' 
der  Bekin,  or  Torrentiriy  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  friendfliip  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  of  his 
time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  he  was 
made  canon  of  Leige,  and  vicar-general  to  Erneft  de 
Baviere,  bifhop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  exe- 
cuted a  fuccefsful  embafly  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp  ;  from 
whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595.  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  Which  he  left  his  li- 
brary, medals,  and  curiofities.  He  wrote  feveral  poems 
that  procured  him  the  charafter  of  being,  after  Ho- 
race, the  prince  of  the  lyric  poets. 

L^VIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  not  well  known 
when  he  lived,  but  probably  he  was  more  ancient 
than  Cicero.  He  made  a  poem  intitled  Erolopagtiia, 
1.  c.  love  games.  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  two  lines  of 
it.  Apuleius  alfo  quotes  fix  lines  from  the  fame  poet  ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  from  what  work  he  borrowed 
them.  Laevius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem  intitled  The 
Centaurs,  which  Feftus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Pe- 
trarum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon.    See  Flotsom. 
LAGEMAN  ( lagammannusjy  homo  habens  legetrty  or 
heme  legalis  feu  legitlmus;  fuch  as  we  call  now  "good  men 
of  the  jury."  The  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  Domef- 
day,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  ConfefFor,  cap.  38. 

LAGEN  (lagena),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  mea- 
fure  of  wine,  containing  fix  fextarii :  whence  probably 
is  derived  oyxxjlagon*  The  lieutenant  of  the.  tower  has 
the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  vini  ante  malum  £3* 
retro,  of  all  wine  fhips  that  come  upon  the  Thames  ; 
and  Sir  Peter  Leicefter,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Chefhire, 
interprets  lagena  vini,  "  a  bottle  of  wine." 

LAGERSTROEMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  curled ; 
the  calyx  fexfid,  and  campanulated  ;  there  are  many 
ftamina,  and  of  thefe  the  fix  exterior  ones  thicker  than 
the  reft,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  with  a  fa- 
mous benedidline  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  involucrum  is  univerfal  and  partial ;  the 
petals  bifid  ;  the  feeds  folitary,  inferior. 

LAGOON  ISLAND,  one  of  the  new  difcovered 
iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  i  8.  47.  W. 
Long.  139.  28.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in 
the  middle,  which  occupies  much  the  greateft  part  of 
it.  The  whole  ifland  is  covered  with  trees  of  different 
growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall,  of 
d  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.    Their  wea- 
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pons  are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as  long  as  Itg^opui 
themfelves.    Their  habitations  were  feen  under  fome  jl 
clumps  of  palm-trees,   which  formed  very  beautiful  ^*'"ff*, 
groves.    This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook       '  "'  ■ 
in  April  1769. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Tetrad. 
LAGOS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarva,  with  a  caftle  near  the  fea,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  Englifli  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in  frefli  water.  W. 
Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  Chrifloval  de  Laguna,  a  confi- 
derable  town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  near  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
handfome  buildings,  and  a  fine  fquare.  W.  Long. 
16.  24.  N.  Lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  OF  Venice,  are  marflics  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  feated.  They  communicate 
with  the  fea,  and  are  the  fecurity  of  the  city.  There 
are  about  60  iflands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  {which  together 
make  a  bifliop's  fee.  Eurano  is  the  moft  confiderable, 
next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  ftands.  ' 

LAGURUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.^  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  with  a  villous  awn  ; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  two 
awns,  with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feat- 
ed near  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a  caflle  and  a  harbour,  in 
E.  Long.  13.  13,  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mogul's  dominions.  It 
is  of  a  vaft  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  mofques,  public  baths,  caravanferas,  and  pa- 
gods.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Mogul  ;  but 
fince  the  removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going 
to  decay.  There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  fliady  trees, 
which  runs  from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Here  they  have  manufadures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  ftuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious 
carpets.    E.  Long.  75.  55.  N.  Lat.  31.  40. 

LAINEZ  (James  ),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
a  man  of  a  more  daring  and  pohtical  charadei.  Ha- 
ving procured  from  pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge- 
neralfhip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits,  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ratified  by 
that  pontiff,  which  fliow  that  he  was  in  fad  the  foun- 
der of  the  worft  part  of  their  inftitution  :  i.  The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  contrafts  (without  the  piivity 
of  the  community)  vefted  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  giving  authenticity  to  all  com- 
ments and  explanations  of  their  conftitutions.  3.  The 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  o- 
pened  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  Loyola,  4.  That  of  having  prifona 
independent  of  the  fecular  authority,  in  which  they 
put  to  death  refraftory  brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1 565, 
aged  53. 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemiih  paint- 
er, born  at  Leige  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  inllrudion  from  his  father  Reniete  de 
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Laii,    Lairefle,  though  he  is  alfo  accounted  a  difciplc  of  Bar- 

—          tolet.    He  firft  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  hved  in 

diftreffed  circumftances  ;  but  au  accidental  recommen- 
dation  carrying  him  to  Amfterdam,  he  foon  exchan- 
ged want  and  obfcurity  for  affluence  and  reputation. 
He  was  a  perfeil  mailer  of  hiftory  ;  his  defigns  are 
diftinguiflicd  by  the  grandeur  of  the  compofition  ;  and 
the  back- grounds,  wherever  the  fubje6ts  required  it, 
are  rich  in  architeAure,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumftance  in  that  country.  He  had  the  unhappinefs 
to  lofe  his  light  feveral  years  btfore  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1711  ;  fo  that  the  treatife  on  dcfign  and 
colouring,  which  pafles  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  coUefted  from  his  obfervations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  publilhed  after  his  death.  He  had 
three  fons,  two  of  whom  were  painters  ;  and  alfo  three 
brothers,  Erneft,  James,  and  John  :  Erneft  and  John 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower-painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis  :  his  works  conlift 
of  256  plates^  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his 
own  hand.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  art, 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and  printed  at 
'       London  both  in  4to  and  8vo. 

LAIS,  acelebiated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra  the  mlilrefs  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hyccara  in 
Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  Greece, 
when  Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She 
firft  began  to  fell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000 
drams,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  princes,  noble- 
men, philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeianb  which  courted 
her  embraces,  (liow  how  much  commendation  is  owed 
to  her  perfonal  charms.  The  expenfes  which  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuhis 
homlni  contingh  adire  Cor'inthum.  Even  Demofthenes 
himfelf  vifited  Corinth  for  the  fake  of  Lais  ;  but  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that  admitt^lnce  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  fum  of  a- 
bout  20c  1.  Englifh  money,  the  orator  departed,  and 
obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attraited  Demollhe- 
nes  to  Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  faw  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty, 
fhe  vifited  his  houfe  herfelf ;  but  there  (he  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  boaft  of  the  licentioufnefs  or  eafy  fubmlflion  of 
Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her 
warmefl:  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  drefs  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  moft 
unbounded  favours.  The  fculptor  Mycon  alfo  folicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldnefs :  he,, 
however,  attributed  thecaufe  of  his  ill  reception  to  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  "  Fool  that  thou  art  (faid  the 
courtezan)  to  iiflc  what  I  refufed  yefterday  to  thy  fa- 
ther." Lais  ridiculed  the  aufterity  of  philofophcrs, 
and  laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  fuperiority  over  their  paflions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  fages  and  philofophcrs  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  reft  pf  mankind,  for  fiie  found  them  at 
her  door  a'!  often  as  the  refl:  of  the  Athenians.  The  fuc- 
eefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encoura- 
ged Lais  to  pafs  into  Theflaly,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
poftratus.  She  was  however  difappointed  :  the  women, 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  apprehenfive 
«j  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  hufbands,  aflaf- 


finated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fuppofe  that  there 
were  two  perfons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguiflied  from  the  cler- 
gy; (fee  Clergy).  The  lay  pare  of  his  majefty's 
fubjcfts  is  divided  into  three  diftin<ft  ftates ;  the  civil, 
the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mili- 
tary, Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  coUeflion  of  waters  contained  in  feme 
cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  furround- 
ed  with  land,  and  having  no  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  i.  Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth  rivers.    2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.    3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without  emitting  any.    And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.    Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary  and  others  perenniaL  Moft  of  thofe  that 
are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the 
cavity  or  deprtflion  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
lodged  :  thus  in  India  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made 
by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome  are  a 
mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  furrounded 
with  a  ftone-wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy  months, 
fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live  at  a 
great  ditlance  from  fprings  or  rivers.    There  are  alfo 
feveral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger  ;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland,  andi 
Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rains,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnow : 
but  molt  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  they  are  conftantly  fupplied. 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  recei- 
ving rivers,  is  very  numerous.    Many  rivers  flow  from 
thefe  as  out  of  cifterns ;  where  their  fprings  being  fi- 
tuated  low  within  a  hollow  place,  firft  fill  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river: 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais  ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flows  ;  the  Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Mufcovy,  is 
the  fource  of  the  river  Shakfna.     The  great  lake 
Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very  large  rivers,  which 
water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz.  the 
Menan,  the  Afa,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c.- 
The  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but 
emit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  ri- 
vers which,  in  their  progrefs  from  their  fource,  fall- 
ing into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  collefted  together,, 
and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  may  lofe  as 
much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources    of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake  improperly 
called  the  Cafp'mn  Sea;  .the  lake  Afphaltites,  alfo 
called  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral 
others.  Of  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal  or  lef?,.  than  they  receive.. 
If  it  be  greater,,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be  fupplied 
by  Iprings  at  the  bottom;  iflefs,  the  furplus  of  the- 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations  ;  and  if  it  be 
qual,  their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by, 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frelh  water  and; 

thofe. 
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Dv  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great    aflies  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  filtre  the  h'quor  thro* 

paper  ;  add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  fhreds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pewter  boiler  till  the  fhreds  have  loft  their  fcarlet  co- 
lour ;  take  out  the  (hreds  and  prefa  them,  and  put  the 
coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other :  in  the 
fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  ftireds,  pro 


thofe  of  fait 

perennial  lakes  are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  ;  and  that  this  faknefs  increafes  with  time  : 
and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a  method  for  de- 
termining the  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  arife  from 


Lake. 


them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates ; 
and  what  is  ftill  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe 
the  "countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refrefhed 
with  frequent  fhowers,  and  confequently  prevent  their 
being  barren  defatts. 

Lake,  or  Lague,  a  preparation  of  different  fubftan- 
ces  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for<  the  ufe  of  painters. 
One  of  the  fineft  and  firft  invented  of  which  was  that 
of  gim-Iacca  or  lacqtte  ;  from  which  all  the  reft,  as 
made  by  the  fame  procfefs,  are  called  by  the  common 
name  lacques.    Se6  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe,  in  general,  may  be 
known  by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma-root  of 
the  (hops,  called  turmeric  root ;  the  procefs  for  the  ma- 
king of  which  is  this :  Take  a  pound  of  turmeric- 
root  in  fine  powder,  three  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  fait  of  tartar  ;  put  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  vt  lTel, 
and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till 
the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  w^ith  the  root, 
and  will  ftain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  Filtre 
this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  folution 
of  roch  aUim  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all 
curdled  together  and  precipitated ;  after  this  pour 
the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run 
off  and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.  It  is  to  be 
wafhed  many  times  with  frefh  water,  till  the  water 
comes  off  infipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful 
yel'ow  called  lacqve  of  turmericf  and  ufed  in  paint- 
ing. 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the 
tinging  fubftances  that  are  of  a  fomewhat  ftrong  tex- 
ture, as  madder,  logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  more  tender  fpecles,  as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  vio- 
lets, See.  as  it  deftroys  the  nice  arrangement  of  parts 
in  thofe  fubjefts  on  which  the  colour  depends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from 


ceeding  in  the  fame  manner  j  and  likewife  a  third  and 
fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diffolve  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-fifh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftrong 
aquafortis  in  a  glafs  receiver;  adding  more  of  the  bone 
if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis ; 
and  pour  this  ftrained  folution  gradually  into  the  other  j 
but  if  any  ebullition  beoccafioned,  more  of  the  cuttle- 
fifti  bone  muft  be  diffolved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  crimfon  fedi- 
ment  depofited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  the  lake  8 
pour  off  the  water ;  and  ftir  the  lake  in  two  gallons 
of  hard  fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fediment  in  two 
gallons  of  frefh  water ;  let  this  method  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured, 
or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum 
fliould  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
ufed.  Having  thus  fufficiently  freed  the  lake  from 
the  falts,  drain  off  the  water  through  a  filtre,  covered 
with  a  worn  Hnen  cloth.  Wh&n  it  has  been  drained 
to  a  proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  pro- 
per funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  will  become 
fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
muft  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal,  by  gently 
boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water  \ 
filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  pearl- aflies  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a  folution  of" 
cuttle-bone  as  in  the  former  procefs  ;  and  to  a  pint  of 
it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
cochineal  and  pearl  alhes,  as  long  as  any  ebullition 

appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above  A  beautiful 

lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brazil  wood,  by  boiling 
three  pounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  three 
pounds  of  common  fait  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
"filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper  ;  add  to  this  a 


broom-flowers  in  the  following  manner:  Make  a  ley  of  folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons  of  wa- 
pot-aflies  and  lime  reafonably  ftrong  ;  in  this  boil,  at  a  ter.  Diffolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes  in 
gentle  fire,  frefh  bloom  flowers  till  they  arc  white,  the  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter- 
ley  having  extrafted  all  their  colour;  then  take  out  tcring  ;  put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole 
the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  veffels  of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid 
over  the  fire  ;  add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor  will  dif-  be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
folve  ;  then  empty  this  ley  into  a  vefftl  of  clean  water,  purple  be  feen,  add  a  frefli  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colcur  at  the  bottom.  Let  alum  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wafh  this  purfue  the  direftions  given  in  the  firft  procefs  with  re- 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  wa-  gard  to  the  fediment.  If  half  a  pound  of  feed  lac  be 
ter,  till  all  the  falts  of  the  ley  are  waflied  off;  then  fe-    added  to  the  folution  of  pearl-aflies,  and  diffolved  in  it 

before  its  purification  by  the  fihre,  and  two  pounds  of 
the  wood,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common 
ialt  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake 
will  be  produced  that  will  ftand  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed-lac. 
The  lake  with  Brafil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add- 
ing half  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood; 
but  the  anotto  muft:  be  diffolved  in  the  folution  of 

peari- 


parate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  fliade.  It 
proves  a  very  valuable  yellow. 

Lake  is  at  preftnt  feldom  prepared  from  any  other 
fubftance  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil  wood. 
JJanlmaid  fj-jjg  j^efl;  of  what  is  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the 
1^''^^ J colour  extrafted  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on 
P°6i,*&c.   the  cuttle-bone  ;  and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol- 
*    '  lowing  manner :  Diffolve  a  pound  of  the  beft  pearl- 
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LAM  Is 

pearl. afliea.  There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought 
from  China;  but  as  it  does  not  mix  well  with  thither 
water  or  oil,  though  it  difTolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 
'  This  has  been  erroneoufly  called  fafflower. 

Orange  Lake,  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipi- 
tated together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pigment, 
which  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour  and  fit  for  varnifh 
painting,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for 
putting  undfv  cryftal  to  imitate,  the  vinegar  garnet, 
maybe  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  bell 
anotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl-afhes  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water ;  and  ftraining  the  folution  through 
paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this  a  folution  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water  ;  defin- 
ing when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commixture.  Treat 
the  fediraent  in  the  manner  already  direfted  for  other 
kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquare  bits  or  round  lo- 
zenges. 

LAMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camelus  pacos.  See 
Camelus. 

Lama,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  rather  god,  of  the 
Afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola. 
The  lama  is  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him 
adoration,  calling  him  lama  congiu,  i.  e.  "  god,  the 
everlafting  father  of  heaven."  He  is  never  to  be  feen 
but  in  a  fecret  place  of  his  palace,  amidfl  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  cufhion,  and 
adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones ;  where 
at  a  diftancc  they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  it 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet.  He  is 
called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of  lamas;  that  is,  "  prieft 
of  priefls."  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity, 
his  foul  in  fadl  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for 
another  younger  or  better;  and  it  is  difcovered  again  in 
the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only 
to  the  lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  ap- 
pears 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet  is  ex- 
trafted  from  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiat'ic  Refearches. 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occafion  to 
have  affumed  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  giving  tefti- 
inony  of  his  rcfpedl  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  fa- 
ther of  his  faith.  Early  in  the  year  1784,  he  difmiffed 
ambaffadors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo,  to  reprefent  their  fovereign  in  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high  prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  occafion 
of  the  alTumption  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  Laffa,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the 
Chinefe  generals  ftationed  at  Laffa  with  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the  four  magiflrates 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monallery  throughout 
Thibet,  and  the  emperor's  ambaffadors,  appeared  at 
Teefhoo  Loomboo.  to  celebrate  this  epocha  in  their 
theological  inlHtut  'ons.  The  28th  day  of  the  feventh 
moon,  correfpond'np  nearly,  as  their  year  commences 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Odftober 
1784,  was  chofen  as  the  mofl  aufpicious  for  the  ce- 
lemony  of  Inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
thf  lama  was  condudlcd  from  Terpaling,  the  mona- 
ftery  in  which  he  had  paffed  his  infancy,  with  every 
Vol.  IX.  Part.  IL 
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mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid  by  an  Lama; 
enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  concourfe  as  affembled  *— "V~^ 
either  from  curiofity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  before, 
for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  could  join  the  fuite.  The  proceffion  was  hence 
necefliirily  conilrained  to  move  fo'  flow,  that  though 
Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftancc  of  20  miles  only 
from  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  three  days  expired  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  fhort  march.  The  firft  halt  was  made 
at  Tfondue  ;  the  fecond  at  Summaar,  about  fix  miles 
off,  whence  the  moft  fplendid  parade  was  referved  for 
the  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
which  is  given  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
procefiion.  The  road,  he  fays,  vi^as  prevloufly  prepa- 
red by  being  whitened  with  a  wafh,  and  having  piles 
of  ftones  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between  on 
either  fide.  The  retinue  pafied  between  a  double  row 
of  priefts  who  formed  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way 
from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  priefts  held  hghted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 
fmoke  ;  the  reft  were  furnlfhed  with  the  different  mu- 
fical  Inftruments  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  as 
the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums,  and 
fea-fhells,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the 
hymn  they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpeftators  were 
kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the 
high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
prefcribed  place  in  the  proceffion,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  following  order. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  mlHtary  commandants  or 
governors  of  diftrifls  at  the  head  of  6000  or  7000  horfe- 
men  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambaflador  with  his  fuite,  car- 
rying his  diploma  as  Is  the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and  faftened  on  his  back. 
Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  mounted  and  accoutered  after  their 
way  with  fire-arms  and  fabres ;  then  came  a  very  nu- 
merous group  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  infig- 
nla  of  ftate  ;  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind 
and  other  fonorous  inftruments  ;  after  which  were  led 
two  horfes^Ichly  caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  large 
circular  ftoves  difpofed  like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfe's 
back  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  a  fenlor  prieft,  called  a  lama,  who 
bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama's  apparel  ;  after  which 
came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama's 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700  ;  following  them 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  fhoulder  a  large 
cylindrical  gold  infignium  emboffed  with  emblematical 
figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com- 
municating addreffes  and  diftributing  alms,  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  lama's  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
a  gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe 
appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  on  the  other  the  lama's  father.  It 
was  followed  by  the  heads  of  the  different  monafterles, 
and  as  the  proceffion  advanced,  the  priefts  who  formed 
the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear  and  brought  up  the  fult, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about 
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■noon  was  received  with  In  the  confines  of  the  monaftcry, 
,  amtdft  an  amazing  diTplay  of  colours,  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd,  folemn  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their 
prieds. 

The  lama  being  fafdy  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  re- 
gent and  Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cufto- 
ftrary  compliment  paid  to  vilitors  of  high  rank  on  their 
rear  approach,  to  meet  and  conduft  Dalai  Ijama  and 
the  viceroy  of  .LalTa  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teefhoo 
Loomboo.  Their  retinues  encountered  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle,  and  the  next  day 
together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teefhoo  Loomboo,. 
in  which  both  Ddai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  (lay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teefhoo  Lama's  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ;  at  which  time  the  emperor'^s  ambaflador 
'delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama's  feet. 

The  three  next  enfuing  days,  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee- 
flioo  Lama  in  the  temple,  where  they  were  affifted  by 
all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and  public  worfliip  of 
their  gods.  The  rites  then  performed,  completed,  as 
•we  underftand,  the  bufinefs  of  inauguration.  During 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  diftributed 
without  referve.  In  conformity  likewife  to  previous 
notice  circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet., 
Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortreffes,  the  pea- 
fantry  filled  up  the  day  with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and 
the  night  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A. 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre- 
fents  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  indufted 
lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion  to  the  Mufnud, 
or  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo,  was  not  three  years  o-f  age.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  entertain- 
ments to  have  been  more  fplendid  than  the  reft.  Tiie 
fccond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  LafTa.  The 
third  to  the  Chinefe  general.  Then  followed  the  cul- 
hong  or  magiftrates  of  LalTa,  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons-  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  Af- 
ter which  the  regent  of  Teeftioo  Loomboo,  and  all 
that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  feverally 
admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  obeifance  and  refpeft.  As  foon  as 
the  acknowledgements  of  all  thofe  were  received  who 
were  admiflible  to  the  privilege,  Teefhoo  Lama  made 
in  the  fame  order  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  con- 
fiimraation  lafted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Laina  to 
prolong  his  ftay  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo  ;  but  he  excu- 
fed  himfelf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer 
with  fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
his  movements,  and  deeming  It  expedient  to  make  his 
abfence  as  fhort  as  poflible  from  the  feat  of  his  autho- 
rity,  at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  fuite  to  Laffa,  and  the  emperor's  ambafTador  re- 
ceived his  difmiffion  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  ter- 
minated this  famous  feftival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of,  the  fheep  kind. 
&ee  Ovis.  • 
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A  male  lamb  of  the  firft  year  Is  called  a  tvedcler-ljogy  IjafnV 
and  the  female  a  eiue-hog  ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  called       H  ' 
a  .Wf/tr,  and  the  female  zfiec'vc.    If  a-  lamb  be  fick,  L^'"^"**" 
mare's  milk  with  water  may  be  given.it;  and  by  blow- 
ing into  the  mouth,  many  have  bten  recovered,  after 
appearing  dead.    The  beft  feafon  for  v^-eanlng  them 
is  when  they  are  16  or  18  weeks  old  ;  and  about 
Michaelmas  the  males  fhould  be  feparated  from  tlie 
females,  and  fuch  males  as  are  not  defigned  for  rams». 
gelded.    "  Lamb  (fays  Dr  Cullen)  appears  a  more 
fibrous  kind  of  meat,  and  upon  that  account  islefseafily 
foluble  than  veal.    In  Scotl-and,  houfe-lamb  is  never 
reared  to  advantage." 

Scythion  Lamb,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  about 
the  roots  of  fern  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  and  fometimes  affumes  the  form  of  a  qua- 
dtiiped  ;  io  called  from  a  fuppofcd  refemblance  in  fhape- 
to  that  animal.  It  has  fomcthing  like  four  feet,  and  its. 
body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  Travellers  re- 
port that  it  v.;ill  fuffer  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a< 
certain  diftance  of  its  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloan  read  a  me- 
moir upon  this  plart  before  the  S(x:iety  ;  for  whicb; 
thofe  who  think  it  worth  while  may  confult  their  Tranf- 
aftions,  245,  p.  461.  Mr  Bell,  in  his  «  Account 
of  a  Journey  from  St  Peterfburgh  to  Ifpahan,"  in- 
forms us  that  he  fearched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aftrachan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the- 
more  fenfible  and  experienced  amongft  the  Tartars  treat- 
ed the  whole  hiftory  as  fabulous.    See  Plate  CCLIX. 

LAMBECIUS  (Peter),  born  at  Hamburg  in  1628, 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  went, 
very  young  to  ftudy  In  foreign  countries,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  uncle  the  learned  Holftenius.    He  was- 
chofen  profefTor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburg  in  1652,  and- 
reftor  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  1660.    He  had  ta- 
ken his  degree  of  doftor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
fuffered  a  thoufand  vexations  in  his  own  country  ;  be- 
caufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly.    He  married  a  rich  lady,, 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  dif- 
guft  within  a  fortnight.     He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profefied  the 
Catholic  religion.    He  returned  '  to  Vienna  in  1662-^ 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  his  fublibrary- keeper,  and  afterwards 
his  principal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  cowiftllor  and' 
hiftoriographer  ;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till, 
his  death,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works- 
he  publifhed,  viz.  1 .  Jn  EJfay  on  Aulus  Gellius.    2.  'Tht 
Antiquities  of  Hamburg.     3.  Remarks  on  Codinus's  An- 
tiquitiSs  of  ConJlaHtlnople,  Sec. 

LAMBERT   of  AfchafFenburg,   a  Benediaine 
monk,   in  the  iith  century,  wrote  feveral  works 
among  which  is  a  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  yeaf 
1050  to  1077,  which  is  efteemed. 

Lambert  (John),  general  of  the  parliament's  for- 
ces in  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, went  into  the  parliament-army,  where  he  foon. 
rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  conduA  and 
valour  performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But  when- 
Cromwell  fecmed  inclined  to  afl'ume  the  title  of  king> 
Lambert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refill 
fed  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  affembly  and 
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council  to  be  faithful  to  tlie  government ;  on  which 
Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  commiflion,  but  grant- 
ed him  a  penfion  of  2000  1.  a-year.  This  was  an  a£t 
of  prudence  rather  than  of  generofity  ;  as  he  well  knew, 
that  fuch  genius  as  Lambert's,  rendered  defperate  by 
poverty,  was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

Lambert  being  now  diverted  of  all  employment,  re- 
tired to  Wimbleton-houfe  ;  where  turning  florift,  he 
had  the  fineft  tulips  and  giilifiowers  that  could  be  got 
for  Jove  or  money.    Yet  amidtl  thefe  amufements  he 
ftill  nouridied  his  ambition  :  for  when  Richard  Crom- 
well fucceeded  his  father,  he  adted  fo  efFeftually  with 
Fleetwood,  Defborough,  Vane,  Berry,   and  others, 
that  the  new  protedor  was  obliged  to  furrender  his 
authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the  long-parliament, 
who  had  continued  fitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1653, 
when  Oliver  difmilTed  them,  were  reftored  to  their 
feats,  and  Lambert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of 
the  council  of  ftate,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe 
and  another  of  foot.      For  this  fervice  the  parlia- 
ment prefented  him  1000  1.  to  buy  a  jewel;  but  he 
'diftributed  it  emong  his  officers.    This  being  foon 
known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that  he  in- 
tended to  fecure  a  party  in  the  army.    They  therefore 
Gourteoufly  invited  him  to  come  to  London  ;  but  re- 
folved,  as  foon  as  he  (hould  arrive,  to  fecure  him  from 
doing  any  further  harm.    Lambert,  apprehenfive  of 
tYih,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  rcfufed  to  refign  his 
-commiflion  when  it  was  demanded  of  him  and  of  eight 
of  the  other  leading  officers  ;  and,  marching  up  to  Lon- 
don with  his  army,  diflodged  the  parUament  by  force 
in  OAober  1659.      He  was  then  appointed,  by  a 
council  of  the  officers,  major-general  of  the  army,  and 
one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north. 
But  general  Monk  marching  from  Scotland  into  Eng- 
land to  fupport  the  parham.ent,  againll  which  Lam- 
bert had  aded  with  fuch  violence,  the  latter,  being 
deferted  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to  fubniit  to  the 
parliament,  and  by  their  order  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  tower  ;  whence  efcaping  he  foon  appeared  in 
arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command,  but  was 
•defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  colonel  Ingoldffey. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  particularly  excepted 
out  of  the  aft  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his 
trial  on  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  againil 
the  king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  fub- 
tniffion  than  the^meaneil.  of  his  fellow-prifoners,  and 
was  by  his  majelly's  favour  reprived  at  the  bar,  and 
'confined  during  his  life  in  the  ifl^nd  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert  (Anna  Therefa  de  Marguenat  de  Cour- 
celles,  marchionefs  of),  an  tlcgant  moral  writer,  was 
the  only  daughttrof  Stephen  Margtienat  lord  of  Cour- 
celles.  In  1666  flie  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who 
at  his  death  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  ;  and 
flie  afterwards  remained  a  widow  with  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  whom  fhe  educated  with  great  care.  Her 
houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of 
diflinguifhed  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at 
I'aris  in  1733,  aged  86.  Her  works,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  much  tafle,  judgment,  and  dehcacy,  are 
printed  in  two  volumes.  The  advice  of  a  mother  to 
her  fon  and  daughter  are  particularly  eileemed. 

LAMBIN   (Dennis),  an  eminent  claflical  com- 
mentator, was  born  at  Montreuil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy, 


and  acquired  great  in  polite  literature.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Rome  ;  and  at  l\is  return  to  Paris 
was  made  royal  profefTor  of  the  Greek  language.  He 
died  in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the  maffacre 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Piautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero^  and  Horace,  and  other 
works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particu- 
larly efteemeJ. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of 
Methufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal- cain»- 
and  Naamah.  Gen.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is 
celebrated  in  fcripture  for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he 
is  thought  to  be  the  firft  author  in  the  world.  He 
married  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the  mother  of 
Jabal  and  Jubal ;  and  Zillah  of  Tubal-caiu,  and  Naa- 
mah his  filler.  One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives, 
"  Hear  me,  yc  wives  of  Lamech  ;  I  have  ffain  a  maa 
to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If 
Cain  fhall  be  avenged  feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy 
and  feven  fold."  Thefe  words  are  an  unintelligible 
riddle.  The  reader  may  confult  the  commentators. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech. 
growing  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  him 
to  be  fome  wild  beaft  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  flew  his 
own  fon  Tubal  cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  thia 
murder,  becaufe  he  had  direfted  him  to  flioot  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  thickets  where:  he  had  feen  fomething 
ttir.    See  Cain. 

Several  other  fuppofitlons  are  produced  in  order  t9 
explain  this  palfage  concerning  Lamech,  and  all  almoll 
equally  uncertain  and  abfurd.  1^ 

Lamech,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  hved  a  hundred  fourfcore  and  two  year* 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  25,  31.);  and  af- 
ter that,  he  llved'five  hundred  and  ninety-five  yeara 
longer  :  thus  the  whole  time  of  his  life  was  feven  hun- 
dred feventy -feven  years,  being  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world  1651. 

L.AMEL.'LJE,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  very 
thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fifhes  arc  compofed  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  accord- 
ing to  archbifhop  Ufher  and  fome  other  learned  men, 
who  follow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St  Jerom,  on 
occafion  of  Jofiah's  death.    But  this  opinion  does  not 
feem  to  agree  with  the  fubjeft  of  the  book,  the  la- 
mentation compofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  be- 
ing probably  loft.    The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  was  probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a 
preface  or  introduftion  to  the  Lamentations  :  the  two 
firft  chapters  are  employed  in  defcribing  the  calami- 
ties of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem:  in  the  thiid  the  au- 
thor deplores  the  perfecutions  he  himfelf  had  fuffered  t. 
the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, and  the  misfortune  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fifth  chap- 
ter is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  cap- 
tivity :  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  who  had  infulted  Jerufalem  in  her 
mifery.    All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the 
laft,  are  in  metre,  and  digefted  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  with  this  difi^erence,  that  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  fourth  chapters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  third  the 
fame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  toge- 
3  T  2  ther, 
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Lamia  ther.  This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
might  be  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fub- 
jeft  of  this  book  is  of  the  moft  moving  kind  ;  and  the 
Ityle  throughout  Hvely,  pathetic,  and  afFeding.  In 
this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great 
mafter,  according  to  the  charafter  which  Grotius  gives 
of  h.\mf  Mirus  in  affeSiibus  conc'ttandis. 

LAMIA  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis, 
a  diftridt  of  ThefFaly.  Famous  for  £riving  name  to  the 
Bellum  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Mace- 
donians atter  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACUMbel  LUM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifone  of  the  Macedonians.  Leof- 
thenes  was  appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  againft  Antipater,  who  then  prefided 
over  Macedonia.    Antipater  entered  ThelTaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.    Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
where  he  refolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacity 
©fa  careful  general, to  maintain  a  fiege  with  about  8000 
•  or  9000  men  that  had  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Lcofthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  began  to 
make  a  regular  liege.    His  operations  were  delayed  by 
the  frequent  ialHes  of  Antipater  ;  and  Leollhenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  ftone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  eicape  out  of  Lamia,  and  foon  af- 
ter, with  the  affiftance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Aha,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  ; 
and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were  flain,  yet 
they  became  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.    Antipater  at  lail  with  difficulty 
confented,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, received  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  and,  laftly,  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demofthenes  and  Hyperides,  the  t«'o  orators  whofe 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen  a- 
gainft  him.     rhefe  difadvantageous  terms  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time 
to  cfcape  and  poifon  himfelf.    Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tangue  to  be  cut 
off,  and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 

LAMIjE,  a  fort  of  demoils  who  had  their  exiftence 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  re- 
fembling  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fome,  is  derived  from  lanio  *' to  tear  or  according 
toothers,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
to  devour.  They  are  alfo  called  Larva  or  Lemu- 
res. 

LAMINiEt  in  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
whereof  any  thing  confifts  ;  particularly  the  human 
fl<ull,  which  are  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani  in  the  Hither  Spain  ;  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  :  Now 
Montitl,  a  citadel  of  New  Caflile ;  and  the  territory 
called  yJger  Laminiianus,  is  now  el  Campo  de  Montkl, 
(Clufius.) 

LAMIUM,  DEAD-Netile,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
d»h  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
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under  the  4 2d  order,  Vertk'illaU.  The  upper  lip  of  Lammas 
the  corolla  is  entire,  arched,  the  under  lip  bilobous  ;  !! 
the  throat  with  a  dent  or  tooth  on  each  fide  the  mar-  ^-^™P' 
gin.  There  are  eight  fpecies  ;  of  which  only  two, 
viz.  the  album,  white  archangel  or  dead-nettle,  and 
the  purpureum  or  red  archangel,  defeive  notice.  The 
firft  grow?  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  wafte  places  ; 
the  fecond  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 
The-  flowers  of  the  firfl:,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  in  uterine 
fluors  and  other  female  weaknefTes,  and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  weak 
virtue  ;  and  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  ufcd  in  Bri- 
tain as  to  have  now  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
The  young  leaves  of  both  fpecies  are  boiled  and  eaten 
in  fome  places  like  greens. 

LAMM  AS-pAY,  the  firft  of  Auguft  j  fo  called,  as 
fome  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  fea- 
fon,  as  being  too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxon 
word,  fignifying  loaf-mafs,"  becaufe  on  that  day 
our  forefathers  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with 
new  wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te- 
nure to  bring  a  lamb  ahve  into  the  church  at  high- 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de)  marquis  of 
Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
born  in  i  644.  His  father  would  not  truft  the  educa- 
tion  of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minutefl:  particulars  of  his  firft 
ftudies :  the  love  of  letters  and  a  folid  tafte  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 
He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuit's  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firlt  merit  at  his  father's  houfe.  The  fe- 
veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his  a- 
mufement :  the  law  was  his  real  employ  ;  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reformation  from 
bombaft  and  afi'eded  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleadings  of  M.  Lamoignon.  He  was  appointed  tfie 
king's  advocate  general  in  1  673  ;  which  he  difcharged 
until  1698,  when  the  prefidentfliip  of  the  parliament 
was  conferred  on  him.  This  poft;  he  held  nine  years, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  cldeft 
fon  :  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of 
infcriptions  in  1705.  The  only  work  he  fuffere  to 
fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader^  which  is  a  monument  of 
his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  He 
died  in  1 709. 

LAMP,  a  veflel  containing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  candicilick  with  f-'ven 
branches,  placed  in  the  fanftuary  by  Mofes,  and  thofc 
which  Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple, 
weie  cryftal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches  The  lamps  or  candlellicks  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a -very  high  iland  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fappofed 
to  be  ufed  by  the  foolifh  virgins,  &c  in  the  gofpel, 
were  ofa  diff'erent  kind  — According  to  critics  and  anti- 
quaries, they  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potter's  earth,  v/rapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
raoillened  from  time  to  tims  with  oil.    Matth.  xxv. 
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I,  2.  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  foldlers  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  generally  burnt  lamps  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Tempus  et  oleum  per didi,  *'  I  have  loll  my  labour." 
Lamps  were  fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  245,  gives  the 
defcription  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  propofes  that  it  ihould  be  made  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almofl  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  vclTeL  Let  it  be  filled  fo  high 
with  water  that  it  may  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
and  fo  be  loll.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 
fill  the  vcffel  almoft  brim- full ;  and  tr^  the  velfel  muft  be 
adapted  a  cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to 
be  wicks.  When  the  veffel  is  filled  and  the  wicks  hght- 
ed,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  al- 
ways keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it ; 
the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as 
20-rT  to  (9,  which  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no 
great  difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil 
waftes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and 
what  does-  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
expence  of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the 
wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  tWo  f'z.  of  fpermaceti  oil, 
at  28.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  burning 
12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound  ; 
it  ieldom  wants  fnuffing,  and  cafts  a  llrong  and  iieady 
light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes 
C.I 664  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour  ;  the  oil  at 
28.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  12 
hours  only  2  34  farthings. 

Perpetual  Lamps.  The  teflimonies  of  Pliny,  St 
Auitin,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancients  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps  ;  and 
fome  moderns  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  fecret, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wick  or  a  perpetual  oil. 
The  curious  may  read  Dr  Plot's  conjeftures  on  the 
fubji.61  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  166  ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
abridgment,  voL  iii.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe, 
will  give  themfclves  the  tiouble  of  learching  for  the 
fecret,  when  thty  confider  that  the  credulity  of  Pli- 
ny and  of  St  Aullin  was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does 
rot  feem  a  fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  that 
a  lamp  was  ever  formed  to  bum  1500  or  1000  years  : 
much  Icfs  is  it  credible  that  lac  ancients  had  the  feciet 
of  making  one  burn  for  ever. 

Rolling  Lamp:  A  machine  A  B,  with  two  moveable 
circles  Ju  E,  F  G,  within  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  v  here  their  axes  of  mo- 
tion crofs  one  another.  It  the  lamp  K  C,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  about  its  axis  H  I,  and  whofe 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  uhin  the  inner  cir- 
cle, the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
will  fall  between  K  and  C  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  pi- 
vots A,  B  D,  L,  ti,  I,  \-ill  be  always  at  liberty  to  de- 
icend :  hence,  though  the  whole  machine  be  rolled  a.- 
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long  the  ground,  ©r  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame  Lamp, 
will  always  be  uppermoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fpilh  » 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compafs  at  fea  ; 
and  thus  fliould  all  the  moon-lanterns  be  made,  that 
are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

jlrgand's  Lamp.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance, and  the  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  has 
yet  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of 
Geneva  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  fuperiority 
of  the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admiffion  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon way.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  form  ;  by  which  means  a  current  of  air 
rufhes  through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with 
great  force ;  and,  along  with  that  which  has  accefs  to 
the  outfide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  both  the  hght 
and  heat  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving  in  the  expence 
of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  'phlogiflon  being  ex^ 
ceedingly  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
to  the  flame  ;  fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  diffi- 
pated  in  fmoke  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

I'his  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe;  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but 
alfo  to  that  of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
yet  invented.    It  confifis  of  two  parts,  d/z.  a  rpfervoir 
for  the  oil,  and  the  lampjtfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually  , 
in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding 
from  its  fide.    The  latter  confifts  of  an  upright  metal- 
lic tube  about  one  inch  and  fix- tenths  in  diameteri 
three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  With-- 
in  this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and. 
nearly  of  an  equal  length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  twO' 
being  left  clear  for  th^  pafEige  of  the  air.    The  inter- 
dal  tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another 
fimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.   It  is  perforated 
throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  paft 
through  it ;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be- 
twixt the  tube  and  that  which  furround^.it.    A  par- 
ticular kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  fpace  into  which 
the  oil  flows;  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 
When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  (oxm  of  t 
a  hollow  cylinder  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  flrong  influx, 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex-- 
tremely  bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for. 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.    The  heat  and  light- 
are  flill  farther  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  ai 
glafs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube.^ 
By  duninifliing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light', 
arc  pruportisnably  dirainifhed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to  * 
fmoke.    The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  necefTary,- 
that  a  fenfible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is- 
held  even  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cylinder;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  effeft  of  the  lamp  is  • 
Itrongefl.    If  the  wick  be  very  fhort,  the  flame,  tho*" 
white  and  brilliant;  emits  a  difagrecable  and  pale  kindi 
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Lamp,  of  light  ;  and  if  very  long,  the  upper  part  becomes 
^•"y-^  brown,  and  fmokc  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inflrument 
for  common  purpofes  is  very  confiderable.  By  fome 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to 
burn  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny ;  and  the 
following  was  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  between 
tha  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  lat- 
ter having  been  fuffered  to  burn  fo  long  without  fniif- 
fing,  that  large  lumps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  dittance  e- 
qual  to  the  lamp  at  ,129  inches;  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  candles  in 
this  ftate.  On  fnuffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light 
was  fo  much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceflary  10 
remove  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  i  29  inches;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fome- 
what  iefs  than  that  of  .four  candles  frefh  fnuffed.  At 
-another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  dif- 
tance of  1314  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  dillance  of 
55  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  jo^  inches  long,  and  2— 
■inches  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fnuff- 
ed, it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  ;  but  the  lamp 
foon  got  the  fuperiority;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  lamp  is  at  lead  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  and 
jthe  other  eight  pence  in  feven  hours. 

The  beft  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to- 
►^ether  feems  to  be  the  following.  Place  the  greater 
riigTit  at  a  conllderable  diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
Imaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off  as  occafion  requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  projedl  two  fhadows :  thefe 
two  fliadows  can  coincide  only  in  part  ;  and  their  an- 
gular extremities  will,  in  all  pofitions  but  one,  be  at 
fome  didauce  from  each  other;  and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
/bordered  by  a  lighter  fliadow,  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous  bo- 
dies refpeftively.  Thefe  lighter  (hadows,  in  fadt,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated^  by  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  eafily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  adtually  touch  one  ano- 
-ther.  If  the  fpace  iliuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  ap- 
,^ear  brighteft,  the  light  muft  be  removed  farther  off, 
ibut  the  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obfcure. 

On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand's  wicks  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  ilraight 
lined  one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power; 
;but  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateft  effeft  in 
xlazzling  the  eyes;  though  wlien  the  long  flame  was 
made  to  fliine  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfide,  but 
in  the  direftion  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp,  it  projeded  no 
fhadow  ;  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  ftiadovv  bordered  with  two 
Jjroad,  well  defined,  and  bright  lines. 

The  broad -wicked  lamp  feems  to  have  the  advantage 
*f  the  other,  as  requiring  lefs  apparatus;  and  indeed 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  moft  trifling  expence 
^&ve  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we 
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pieafe.    The  only  dlfadvantage  attending  either  t"hc  Lampa'^aiif 

one  or  the  other  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried  II 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  in  this  refped  it  does  Lampyns.^ 
not  feem  pofiible  by  any  means  to  bring  lamps  to  an  ' 
equality  with  candles. 

L.mp-Elach,  among  colourmen.  See  CoLoVR-Ma<- 
n"  18,  19. — Subftances  painted  with  lamp-black 
and  oil,  are  found  to  refifl;  the  effcfts  of  eledricity  to 
a  fuprifing  degree  ;  fo  that  in  many  cafes  even  light- 
ening itfelf  feems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them.  .  See 
Lightning;  Thunder;  Chemistry,  n°  700.  and 
Electricity,  p.  478.  col.  r. 

LAMPADARY,  an  ofiicer  in  the  ancient  churck 
of  Conftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment, 
which  was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went 
to  church  or  in  procefRon. 

LAMPAS,  in  farriery.    See  there,  §  xxxv.  < 

LAMPREY.    See  Petromyzon. 

LAMPRIDIUS  (mus),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  whe  ■ 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conftantine 
the  Great.  We  have,  of  his  writing,  the  lives  of  four 
emperors,  A\itoninus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus,  and 
Heliogabalus.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  him  ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  library 
afcribts  it  to  Spartian. 

Lampridius  (Benediil),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  of  the  ■  6th  century.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  fon.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfea 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparately,  as  well  as  among  the  DelicU  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Lampsacum,  (ancgeog. ),  a 
confiderable  city  of  Myfia ;  more  anciently  called  Pilyea^ 
(Homer),  becaufe  abounding  in  pine  trees,  a  circum- 
ftancc  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;  fituated  at  the  north  end  or 
entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  into  the  Propontis,  with  a. 
commodiou3  harbour,  oppofite  to  Callipohs  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus.  It  was  affigned  by  Artaxerxes 
to  Themiftocles,  for  furnifhing  his  table  with  wine,  in 
which  the  countiy  abounded.  It  was  faved  from  the 
ruin  threatened  by  Alexander  becaufe  in  the  intereft  of 
Perfia,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  the  hiftorian, 
fent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  avert  the  king's  difplea- 
fuie  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  folemnly  declared  he  would 
do  the  very  rcverfe  of  Anaximenes's  requeft,  who 
therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  deftroy  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  his  oath.  Lampfacius  the 
epithet,  denoting  lafcivvt,  the  charader  of  the  people; 
ftill  called  Lnmpfaeus.    E.  Long.  28°.  N.'  Lat.  40.  12. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  fire-fly,  a  genus  of  infeds  be- 
longing to  the  coleoptera  order  ;  the  charaders  of 
which  are  :  The  antenna;  are  filiform  ;  the  elytra  are 
flexible;  the  thorax  is  flat,  gf  a  ftiniorbicular  form, 
furrounding  and  conce^iliiig  the  head.  The  fegment« 
of  the  abdomen  termii)ate  in  papilla:,  which  are  turn- 
ed up  towards  the  elytra,  and  partly  fold  one  over  the 
other.     The  females  in  general  are  apterous. 

There  are  18  fpecies  ;  of  v^^hi-ch  the  raofl;  remarhable 
is  the  nodiluca.    The  male  of  this  iniVd  is  lefs  than 
the  female  :  its  head  is  fhaped  exadly  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  covered  likewife  by  the  plate  of  the  tho-  Vlztn 
raK,  only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the  fe-  CCLVli!, 

male. 
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male.  Both  the  head  and  antenna  are  black.  The 
thorax  of  the  male,  which  is  fmaller  and  fhorter  than 
that  of  the  female,  has  the  folds  and  papillae  on  its 
lides  much  lefs  remarkable  :  but  the  greatell  difference 
that  16  found  between  the  two  fexes  is,  that  the  male 
is  covered  with  brown  elytra,  fhagreened  and  marked 
with  two  lines  longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  longer 
than  the  abdomen,  and  under  them  lie  the  wings. 
Tiie  two  lad  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  not  fo  bright 
as  thofe  of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous 
points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  laft  rings. 

The  infe£l  called  glonv-nvorniy  and  which  is  frequent- 
ly met  with  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  weods  and  meadows,  is  the  female  belonging  to  this 
fpecies.  By  the  fhining  light  which  it  emits,  it  at- 
tracts the  male  ;  a  wonderful  inftance  of  the  divine 
providence.  It  is  apparent  that  their  fliining  light 
depends  on  a  liquor  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  infeft,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more 
lively  and  fhining,  and  of  a  finer  green.  This  light 
the  infeft  withdraws  at  pleafure,  either  by  unfolding 
«»r  contrafting  itlelf.  As  a  proof  that  the  light  de- 
pends on  a  phofphorous  matter,  you  may  crufh  the 
animal,  which,  though  dead  and  bniifed,  leaves  a  lu- 
minous fubllance  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofes  its  luftre 
when  dried. 

The  perfeCl  infe£l  flies  ^out  during  the  evening  in 
autumn,  and  frequents  the  graffy  plantations  of  juni- 
per trees. 

LAMY,  or  Lami,  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Mons 
in  1640,  and  ftudied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the 
©ratory  ;  with  whofe  way  of  life  he  was  £0  pleafed, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1658,  and  entered  into  the 
mftitution.  He  had  a  great  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and 
ftudied  them  all ;  he  entered  into  the  pricllhood  in 
1667,  and  taught  philofophy  at  Saumur  and  Angiers  ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  order 
procured  from  court  for  adopting  the  new  philofophy 
inftead  of  that  of  Ariftotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Gre- 
noble, where  cardinal  Camus  was  then  bilhop  ;  who 
conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  retained  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  derived  confiderable  fervices  from 
him  in  the  government  of  his  diocefe.  After  conti- 
nuing many  years  there,  he  went  to  refide  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  1715.  He  wrote  fcveral  fcientifical 
works,  befides  others  in  divinity. 

LANCARIM  SPRING,  the  name  of  a  medicated 
water  of  Glamorganfliire.  It  has  its  name  from  a  tov.'n 
near  which  it  rifes  ;  and  has  been  very  long  famous  in 
the  place  for  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil.  The  body 
of  water  is  about  an  *11  broad,  and  runs  between  two 
hills  covered  with  v/ood.  About  12  yards  from  this 
fpring  the  rill  falls  from  a  rock  of  about  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  with  a  confiderable  noife.  The  fpring  is 
very  clear,  and  rifes  out  of  a  pure  white  marie.  The 
cures  that  have  been  peiformed  there,  are  proofs  of  a 
real  power  in  the  water  ;  but  there  is  fome  queftion 
whether  the  water,  or  its  motion  and  coldnefs,  does 
the  good  ;  for  the  people  who  come  for  relief  always 
drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part  aft-erward  in 
the  fall  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  lime- 
ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it  by  which  it 
cures  internally  ;  but  it  has  been  often  found,  that  the 
holding  a  limb  difordered  with  the  evil  in  the  flrong 
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current  of  a  mill- tail  has  cured  it,  and  there  is  the  Lancaflu'rg.. 
fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water.  -  ^ 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of 
England,  wafhed  by  the  Irifli  fea  on  the  weft,  border- 
ing on  the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Chefhire  ;  extending 
73  miles  in  length  and  4.1  in  breadth,  comprehending 
6  hundreds,  63  paiifhes,  27  market-towns,  894  villages,- 
about  43,000  houfes,  and  about  260,000  inhabitants. 

The  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  are  rocky,  and  m 
the  northern  diftrifts  vpe  fee  many  fingle  mountains  re- 
markably high,  fuch  as  Ingleborough-hill,  Clough- 
bohill,  PenvUe-hill,  and  Longridge-hill.  Nor  is  there 
any  want  of  wood  in  this  country,  either  for  timber  or 
fuel ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and  Bowland  foreft  to 
the  northward,  and  Simon's  wood  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Lancafhire. 

This  country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes. 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancafhire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Kiningfton  mere,  which, 
though  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  wellftored  with  fifn,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  char.  There  was  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Martorti 
feveral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now  drainedj 
and  converted  into  pafture  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifli,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembling  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britifh  fifher- 
men.  Befides  thefe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  morafTes  and  mofTes,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  as  marie  <for 
manuring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  .  old  fir-trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  Iain  there  fince  the  general  deluge- 
Some  of  thefe  are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that 
when  divided  into  fpUaters,  they  bum  like  candles, 
and  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  tht  common  people. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  coun- 
ty, fome  peiiodical  Tprings,  and  one  inftance  of  a  vio- 
lent eruption  .of  water  at  Kirky  in  Fonrnefs.  The 
moft  remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  are  thofe  of  Latham, 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid- 
dletop,  Strangeways,  Lancafter,  Larbrick,  and  Chor- 
ly.  At  Ancliff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  is 
a  fountain  called  the  Burning  Well,  from  whence  a  bi- 
tuminous vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confiftence,  while  the  water 
itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs*.  There  is  at  Barton  *  Sff  •S'i/r 
a  fountain  of  falt-water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with'"'^ 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
traded  from  the  fame  quantity  of  Tea- water.  At  Rog- 
ham,^  in  Fournefs,  there  is  a  purging  fahne  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  RafTal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflewed  by  the  fea,  a  ftream  defcends 
from  Hagbur  hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years 
is  faid  to  convert  the  marie  into  a  hard  freeftone  fit  for 
building.  The  air  of  Lancafhire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fca-fliore, 
where  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with  putrid  exhala- 
tions, producing  malignant  and  intermitting  fevers, 
fcuryy,  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  and  confumption.  The 
foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  ou  the  hills,  fat  and  fertile  in  the  valleys. 
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Xiaiicafhire.  and  cbampalgn  country.  The  colour  of  the  peat  is 
tT*"^  white,  grey,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
compofition  and  the  degree  of  pulrefaftion  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous 
earth  about  Ormfl<irk,  that  fmells  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
-in  its  fcent  and  medicinal  effefts,  which  moreover  re- 
•duccs  raw  flefh  to  the  confidence  of  mummy  ;  this 
earth  burns  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the 
country  people.  The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  county 
•confift  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead, 
lapis  calaminaris,  fpar,  green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur, 
pyrites,  freeftone,  and  pit  and  cannel  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  flcirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harvelts 
of  excellent  oats  :  very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  divers 
.parts  of  the  province  ;  and  the  pafture  which  grows  in 
the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  which 
feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  better  fupplied  than  Lancafhire  with  provlfions 
of  all  kinds  at  a  very  reafonable  r?*e ;  Cuch  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  the  fliire.  Befides  the  fea-fowl 
common  to  the  (hires  of  England,  fuch  as  ducks,  ea- 
ilerlings,  teal,  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  the  coaft  of  Lancafhire,  the  fea-crow,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  black,  the  puffin,  the  cormo- 
rant, the  curlew,  the  razor  bill,  the  copped  wren,  the 
red-fhanks,  the  fwan,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king's- 
,   iiiher,  &c.  , 

The  chief  manufaftures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  vaiious  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot- 
ton velvets,  for  which  Manchefter  is  particularly  fa- 
mous. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which 
parts  Chefliire  and  this  county;  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorklhire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Cllthero, 
running  fouth  weft  by  Prefton  into  the  Irifh  fea.  Be- 
lides  thefe  there  are  many'Iefler  ftreams.  The  navi- 
gation made  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
this  county,  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  This  was 
begun  fo  lately  as  about  20  years  ago  ;  it  bears  veffels 
of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers,  the 
Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough,  or  adit,  which 
was  neceffary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  coal  mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats 
of  6  or  7  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind- of  fubterra- 
^  neous  river,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a, half  under 

ground,  and  communicates  with  the  canal.  Miis  river 
leads  to  the  head  of  the  mmes,  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for  the  paflages  of  the 
boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two  folding  doors,  which 
are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed 
by  candle-light,  which  cafts  a  livid  gloom,  ferving 
only  to  make  darknefs  vifible.  But  this  difmal  gloom 
is  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the  foltmn  echo  of  this 
fubterraneous  water,  which  returns  various  and  difcor- 
dant  founds.  One  while  you  are  llruck  with  the  gra- 
ting noife  of  engines,  which  by  a  curious  contrivance 
let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats  ;  then  again  you  hear 
the  (hock  of  an  explofion,  occafioned  by  the  blowing 
'  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
force  than  that  of  gunpowder;  the  next  minute  your 
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ears  are  faluted  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  either  I'ancaflilf  e; 
fcx,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine  You 
have  no  fooner  reached  the  head  of  the  works,  than  a  '  ^ 
new  fcene  opens  to  your  view.  There  you  behold  men 
and  women  almoft  in  the  primitive  ftate  of  nature, 
toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  ofkhe  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  fome  again  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made 
for  the  purpofe ;  others  drawing  thofe  waggons  to  the 
boats.  To  perfeft  this  canal,  without  impeding  the 
public  roads,  bridges  are  built  over  it,  and  where  the 
earth  has  been  raifed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches  are 
formed  under  it  :  but  what  principally  ftrikes  every 
beholder^  is  a  work  raifed  near  Barton- bridge,  to 
convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  three  ftone  arches,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty 
as  to  admit  veffels  failing  through  them ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  fingular  and  pleafing,  than  to  ob- 
ferve  large  vefTels  in  full  fail  under  the  aquedud,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  veffels  fail- 
ing over  all,  near  fifty  feet  above  the  navigable  river. 
By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
m^ade  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  ^  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicerter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  dec. 

Lancafhire  was  erefted  into  a  county-palatine  by 
Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  hisfon 
John  of  Ghaunt,  thence  called  duie  of  Lancajier  :  but 
the  duchy  contained  lands  that  are  not  in  Lancafhire, 
and  among  other  demefneg,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  all  that  diltridl  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
minifteri'd  by  a  court  which  fits  at  Weftminfter,  and  a 
chancery- court  at  Prefton,  which  has  a  feal  diftinft 
from  that  of  the  county- palatine.  The  title  of  Lan- 
cajier diftinguifhed  the  pofterity  of  John  of  Ghaunt 
from  thofe  of  his  brother,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in,  their  long  and  bloody  conteft  for  the 
crown  of  England. — Lancafliire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county  ;  and  1 2  for  the  fix  boroughs 
ot  Lancafter,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clitheroe,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
cafhire in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  Is  a  handfomc 
ftone-bridge.  It  is^an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Longovicum  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgeffes  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  thofe  of  Briftol  ;  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  feflions  fhould  be  held  here,  and  no 
where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  7  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgcffes, 
12  common  burgeffes,  a  town- clerk,  and  Z-ferjeants 
at  mace.  The  affizes  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is 
alfo  the  county  gaol.  It  trades  to  America  with  hard- 
ware and  woollen  man uf adjures  in  veffels  of  70  tons. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wcdneiday  by  grant,  and  ano- 
ther on  Saturday  by  prefcription,  befides  one  every 
other  Wednefday  thioughout  the  ye^  for  cattle  ;  and 
three  fairs,  in  May,  July,  and  uftober.  The  caftle  is 
not  large,  but  neat  and  ftrong.    Not  very  long  ago, 
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l/ince  in  digging  a  cellar,  there  were  found  feveral  Roman 
Lancb  ^"'^  vefTek  for  facrifices,  as  alfo  the  coins  of 

ti  '  ■  Roman  emperors ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  here 

a  Roman  fortrefs.  On  the  top  of  the  cattle  is  a  fquare 
tower,  called  John  of  Gaunt's  c&air,  whence  there  is 
a  charming  profped  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fea,  where  is  an  extenfive  view  even 
to  the  Ifle  of  Man.  There  is  but  one  church,  a  fine 
Gothic  building.  It  is  placed  on  the  fame  elevation, 
and  from  fome  points  of  view  forms  one  group,  with  the 
cattle,  which  gives  the  mind  a  moft  magnificent  idea 
of  this  important  place.  The  late  confiderable  addi- 
tional new  ftreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  im- 
provements, give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to 
the  town  ;  and  the  new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptical 
arches,  in  all  549  feet  in  length,  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  embellifhments  and  conveniency  of  the  place.  Ad- 
joining to  the  caftle,  the  new  gaol  is  erefted  on  an 
improved  plan.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  it, 
hangs  a  piece  oLa  Roman  wall,  called  M^ery^ wall. 
Here  is  a  cuftom-houfe.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum- 
bert Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  inclu- 
ding its  windings,  extend  above  500  miles  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland, 
Chetter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
ceiler,  &c.  For  its  peculiar  government,  fee  DucHr- 
Court. 

LANCE,  Lan  CEA,  a  fpear  ;  an  offenfive  weapon 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike. 
The  lance  confifted  of  three  parts,  the  ftiaft  or  handle, 
the  wings,  and  the  dart.  PHny  attributes  the  invention 
of  lances  to  the  -/Etolians.  But  Varro  and  Aulus 
Gellius  fay  the  word  lance  is  Spanifh  ;  whence  others 
conclude  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the 
people  of  Italy  fr(;m  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Siculus 
derives  it  from  the  Gaulifh,  and  Feftus  from  the  Greek 
^"yx",  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,  in  ichthyology.    See  Ammodytes. 
LANCEOLATED  LEAF.  See  Botany,  p.  442. 
LANCET,  a  chirurgical  inftrument,  fharp- pointed 
and  two-edged,  chiefly  ufed  for  opening  veins  in  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding ;  alfo  for  laying 
open  abfctfTes,  tumors,  &c. 

LANCH,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufed  by  the 
French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian  fliipping,  and  in  general 
by  thofe  of  other  European  nations  when  employed 
in  voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

A  lanch  is  proportionably  longer,  lower,  and  more 
flat- bottomed  than  the  long- boat  ;  it  is  by  confe- 
quence  lefs  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for 
rowing  and  approaching  a  flat  fliore.  Its  ptincipal 
fuperiority  to  the  long- boat,  however,  confifls  in  being 
by  its  conftiudion  much  fitter  to  under- run  the  cable  ; 
which  is  a  very  neceffary  employment  in  the  harboufs 
of  the  Levant  fea,  where  the  cables  of  different  fhips 
are  faflened  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render 
this  exercife  extremely  neceffary. 

Lanch,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  a  fliip  or 
boat  defcends  from  the  fliore,  either  when  flie  is  at  firft 
built,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching,  and  pre- 
vent any  interruption  therein,  the  fhip  is  fupported  by 
two  flrong  platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination 
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to  the  water,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  her  keel,  to  LanA 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  de- 
clivity are  placed  two  correfponding  ranges  of  planks, 
which  compofe  the;bafe  of  a  frame  called  the  cradUy 
whofe  upper  part  envelopes  the  fhip's  bottom,  whereto 
it  is  fecurely  attached.  Thus  the  lower  furface  of  the 
cradle,  conforming  exaftly  to  that  of  the  frame  below, 
lies  flat  upon  it  lengthwife,  Under  the  oppofite  fides 
of  the  fiiip's  bottom  ;  and  as  the  former  is  intended  to 
flide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  Ihip  a- 
long  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daub- 
ed with  foap  and  tallow. 

The  neceffary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  fliip  was  for- 
merly fupported,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel 
till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfides  upon  the- plat- 
forms above  defcribed,  which  are  accordingly  called 
the  ways.  The  fliores  and  ftanchions,  by  which  (he  is 
retained  upon  the  llocks  till  the  period  approaches  for 
lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  fcrews  ap- 
plied to  move  her  if  neceffary.  The  motion  ufually 
begins  on  the  inftant  when  the  fliores  are  cut,  and  the 
fhip  Aides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene- 
rally prolonged  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a 
fufficient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  Ihe  arrives  at  the 
fartheft  end  thereof. 

When  a  fl^ip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and 
pendant,  are  always  hoifled,  the  lafl  being  difplayed 
from  a  ilaff  erefted  in  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftnufted  in 
dry  docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing 
open  the  flood  gates,  and.fuffering  the  tide  to  enter  aa 
foon  as  thty  are  finiflied. 

LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fub- 
je£t  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  '3.  5.  N 
Lat.  28.  40.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length  and  22 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negroes 
very  ftrong,  adive,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  runs  quire  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  flieep  and  goats.  They  have  but  few  black 
cattle,  Itill  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  fmall  horfes. 
The  valleys  arc  dry  and  fandy,  yet  they  produce  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  ifland  wag 
firft  difcovertd  in  1417.  In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 
Enghfli  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land ;  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before 
There  is  in  this  ifland  a  city  called  alfo  Lancerota 
which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  there' 
confifted  only  of  about  100  houfes,  all  poor  buildings* 
generally  of  one  flory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  ftraw 
laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
hardened  by  the  fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which 
had  no  windows  in  it,  and  was  fupplied  with  light  only 
by  the  door.  ' 

LANCI  ANO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  with 
an  archbiihop's  fee  ;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
held  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Fcltrino  near  that  of  Sangor.  IT.  Long.  ic.  r.  N. 
Lat.  42.  12. 

LANCISI  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hi'ftory  ;  and  fludied 
botany,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  widi  great 
vigour.  In  1688  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Appointed  him 
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his  phyfician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithftanding 
his  youth  ;  and  cardinal  Altierl  Camerlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  doftors  in  phyfic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
well  as  contiaued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
on  him  by  his  predeccffor.  He  died  in  17 10,  after 
giving  his  fine  library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to 
the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public. 
This  noble  benefaftion  was  opened  In  1716,  In  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  moft  of  the  cardinals.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  are  efteemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collefted  together,  and  printed  at  Ge- 
neva In  1718,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 

LANCRET  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter,  born  at 
Paris  In  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau  and 
Gillot,  and  painted  converfations.  He  was  indefati- 
gable in  his  profeffion,  executed  with  great  tiuth  after 
Nature,  grouped  his  figures  well,  and  handled  a  light 
pencil.    He  died  in  1743 

LANCRINCK  (Profper  Henry),  a  painter  of  con- 
fiderable  note,  born  in  1628,  and  educated  In  the 
fchool  at  Antwerp.  He  ftudied  principally  after  Ti- 
tian and  Salvator  Rofa  ;  and  met  with  encouragement 
in  England  fuitable  to  his  merit.  His  landfcapes  (how 
a  good  invention,  good  colouring,  and  harmony  :  they 
are  chiefly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken  ground 
and  uncommon  fcenery.  He  gave  way  too  much  to 
pleafure,  and  died  in  1692. 

LAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  tirra  ^rma,  as 
dlftlngullhed  from  fea. 

Land,  in  a  Hmited  fenfe,  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Agriculture. 

Land,  In  the  fea -language,  makes  part  of  feveral 
compound  terms  ;  thus,  land-laid,  or,  to  lay  the  landy 
is  juft  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Land-locked,  is  when  land 
lies  all  round  the  (hip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  is  open  to  the  fea.  If  fhe  is  at  anchor  In  fuch  a 
place,  Ihe  Is  fald  to  ride  land-locked,  and  Is  therefore 
concluded  to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Land  mark,  any  mountain,  rock,  fteeple, 
tree,  &c.  that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at 
fea.  Land  is  Jhut  in,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  an- 
other point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of  that  from 
which  the  fhip  came.  Land-to,  or  the  fliip  lies  land- 
to ;  that  is,  Ihe  Is  fo  far  from  Ihore,  that  It  can  only 
juft  be  difcerncd.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  In  almoit 
all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  tiires  from  the  fhore 
in  the  night.  To  fet  the  land;  that  Is,  to  fee  by  the 
compafs  how  It  bears. 

LAND'Tax,  one  of  the  annual  taxes  ralfed  upon  the 
fubjeft.    See  Tax. 

The  land  tax,  in  Its  modern  fliape,  has  fuperfedcd 
all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 
pcrfons  In  refpefi  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths 
or  fifteenths,  fubfidies  on  land,  hydages,  fcutages,  or 
taUiages  ;  a  Ihort  explication  of  which  will,  however, 
greatly  aflift  us  in  underftanding  our  ancient  laws  and 
hiftory. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iffuing 
out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by 
parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
fubjedl ;  when  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates, 
were  a  very  different  and  a  much  lefs  confiderable 
thing  than  what  they  ufually  are  at  this  day.  Tenths 


are  faid  fo  have  been  firft  granted  under  Henry  IL 
who  took  advantage  ©f  the  fadilonable  ztal  for  crol-  - 
fades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Paleftlne, 
which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  projedled  againft  Sa- 
ladine  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was  origi- 
nally denominated  the  Saladine  tenth.     But  afterwards 
fifteenths  were  more  ufually   granted   than  tenths. 
Originally  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes  was  uncertain, 
being  levied  by  affcffments  new  made  at  every  frcfh 
grant  of  the  commons,  a  commiffion  for  which  is  pre- 
ferved  by  Matthew  Paris  :  but  it  was  at  length  redu- 
ced to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  IIL 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commiffion,  new  taxa- 
tions were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  city 
In  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer  ;  whi(;h 
rate  was,  at  the  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  thfe  value  of 
every  townftiip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  29,0001. 
and  therefore  it  flill  kept  up  the  name  of  a  Jifuenth, 
when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value,  of  money  and  the 
Increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be  In  a 
very  different  fituation.    So  that  when,  of  later  years, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parifh 
in  England  Immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it  ; 
that  Is,  the  fame  Identical  fum  that  was  afTefTed  by 
the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  IH.  ;  and  then 
raifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfelves,  and  returned  it 
into  the  royal  exchequer. 

Ths  other  ancient  levies  were  In  the  nature  of  a  mo- 
dern land  tax  :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 
that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  mili- 
tary tenures  ;  when  every  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was 
bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 
for  40  days  In  every  year.    But  this  perfonal  attend- 
ance growing  troublefome  in  many  refpeAs,  the  te- 
nants found  means  of  compounding  for  it,,  by  firft 
fending  others  in  their  flead,  and  In  procefs  of  time 
by  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  to  the  crown  in  lieu 
of  it.    This  pecuniary  fatisfadion  at  laft  came  to  be 
levied  by  affeffments,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight's 
fee,  under  the  name  of  fcutages  ;  which  appear  to 
have  been  levied  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  H.  on  accotint  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe, 
and  were  then  (Sir  Wm.  Blackllone  apprehends)  mere 
arbitrary  compofitlons,  as  the  king  and  the  fubjeft 
could  agree.    But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  a- 
bufed  into  a  means  of  oppreffion  (by  levying  fcutages 
on  the  landholders  by  the  king's  authority  only,  when- 
ever our  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary 
troops  and  pay  their  contingent  expences),  It  became 
thereupon  a  matter  of  national  complaint ;  and  King 
John  was  obliged  to  promife  In  his  magna  carta,  that 
no  fcutage  fliould  be  impofed  without  the  confent  of 
the  common  council  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  fcutages  upon  knights-fees 
were  the  afTeffments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 
and  of  talllage  upon  cities  and  burghs.  But  they  all 
gradually  fell  Into  difufe,  upon  the  Introduction  of 
luhfidies,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were  a  tax,  not  immediately 
impofed  upon  propeity,  but  upon  perfons  In  refpedl  of 
their  reputed  etlates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  z  s.  6d.  for  goods  ;  and  for 
thole  of  aliens  In  a  double  proportion.  Bat  this  affefs- 
ment  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation} 
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Land,  wherein  the  computation  was  fo  very  moderate,  and  the 
'  T  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  exceeeding 
low,  that  one  fubfidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  amount  to  more  than  70,000!. 
whereas  a  modern  land-tax  at  the  fame  rate  produces 
two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant 
more  than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time : 
but  this  rule  was  broke  through  for  the  firft  time  on  a 
very  prefling  occafion,  the  Spanifti  invafion  in  1588  ; 
when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  two  fubfi- 
dies  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as  money  funk 
in  value,  more  fubfidies  were  given  ;  and  we  have  an 
inftance,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  164c,  of  the  king's 
defiring  12  fufidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in 
three  years ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftartling  pro- 
pefal :  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  the  fpeak- 
er,  ferjeant  Glanvlle,  made  it  manifeft  to  the  houfe, 
how  very  inconfiderable  a  fum  12  fubfidies  amounted 
to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
pay  for  them  ;  and  when  he  named  the  fum,  he  being 
known  to  be  polTelTed  of  a  great  eftate,  it  feemed  not 
worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon 
calculation,  we  (hall  find,  that  the  total  amount  of 
thefe  12  fubfidies,  to  be  taifed  in  three  years,  is  lefs 
than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  a  land-tax  of  2  s. 
in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  fcutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  fpiritual  preferments ; 
thofe  being  ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  der- 


by the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy ;  and  in 
1670,  when  800,000 1.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fubfidy, 
which  was  the  laft  time  of  raifing  fupplies  in  that 
manner.  For  the  monthly  afTeffments  being  now 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom,  being  raifed  by  comraiffioners 
named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain 
revenue  ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occafional  afleflments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  af- 
fefTments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  fcutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land-tax  ;  and  the  affeffmcnta 
were  fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.  Yet  a  popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land-lax  was  firft  in- 
troduced in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.;  becaufe 
in  the  year  1692  a  new  affelTment  or  valuation  of 
eftates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  :  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfed  one,  had  this  efFed, 
that  a  fupply  of  500,000!.  was  equal  to  is.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  In.  And,  accord- 
ing to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a'  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land-tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjed  ; 
about  half  the  time  at  4  s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3  s.  fometimes  at  23.  twice  at  is.  but  without  any  total 
intermlflion.  The  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  the 
pound  ;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.    The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a 


Land. 


themfelves  in  convocation  :   which  grants  of  the  particular  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 

clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament ;  otherwife  they  luation  given  in,  A.D.  1692  ;  and  this  fum  isaffefTed 

were  Illegal,  and  not  binding  ;  as  the  fame  noble  wri-  and  raifed  upon  individuals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as 

ter  obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca-  well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto),  by  commiffioners  ap- 

tion,  which  continued  fitting  after  the  diffolution  of  pointed  in  the.  ad,  being  the  principal  land  holders  in 

the  firft  parhament  In  1640.    A  fubfidy  granted  by  ihe  county  and  their  officers. 

the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  ac-  An  ad  paftes  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general^ 

cording  to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king's  2,037,6271.9s.  lo-l-d.  by  the  above  fald  tax  at  4s. 

books;  and  amounted,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to  in  the  pound;  whereof  there  ftiall  be  raifed  in  the  fe-^ 

about  20,000  1.    While  this  cuftom  continued,  con-  vera!  counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 


tions exprefled  in  the  ad,  1,989,673!.  7  s.  'lo^Jd.  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  47,954!.  is.  2d.  by  an  eight  month* 
cefsof  5994I.  5  s.  i^d.fiermen/em,  to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land-rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecified 
in  the  ad,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

L^ND-Waher,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe 


vocations  were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia- 
ments :  but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  thofe  confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II,  c.  10. 
lince  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty :  in  rccompenfe  for  which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have 

from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  eledion  of  duty  is,  upon  landing  any  mccchandife,  to  examine 
knights  of  the  fhire  ;  and  thenceforward  alfo  the  prac-  tafte,  weigh,  meafure  them,  &c.  and  to  take  an  account 
tice  of  giving  ecclefiaftlcal  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  to-  thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
tal  difufe.  a  coaft-waiter.    They  are  likewlfe  occafionally  ftyled 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiffioners  fearchers,  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate  :  fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  fliip- 
and  ther.efore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be-  ping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts;  and  in 
twecn  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having  cafes  where  drawbacks  on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
ho  other  fufficlent  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and  the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
their  nr\afures,  introduced  the  pradice  of  laying  as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are  to  certify  the  fliip- 
weekly  and  monthly  aflefl'ments  of  a  fpeclficfum  upon    ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom;  to  be  levied  by  LANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorganfhire" 
a  pound-rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  eftates:  which  in  South  Wales,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  on  that  ac- 
were  occafionally  continued  .during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
tion,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  120,000!.  a  month, 
fometimes  at  Inferior  rates.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inftead  of  fuch 
monthly  affeffments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 
newed J  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted 


count  has  the  title  of  a  city.  It  is  feated  upon  an 
afcent  on  the  river  TalF,  or  Tavc,  near  Cardiff";  but 
the  cathedral  ftands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
ftately  building.  The  original  ftrudure  was  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  build- 
ing now  ufed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  th^  . 

3  U  2  body 
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Landau  body  of  the  ancient  one ;  but  is  in  other  refpeAs  as 
modern  as  the  prefent  century,  about  the  middle  of 
I  which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  reparation  as 
was  almoft  equivalent  to  rebuilding.  The  rains  are 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  modern  church,  and  confift  of 
the  original  wellern  door-way,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  fouth  f}de8^  The  areh  over  the  door  is  circular, 
and  has  a  well  carved  epifcopal  ftatue  immediately 
over  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  fn)nt  under  which  this 
door  ftande  is  a  whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  a  ciois  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In  this 
front  are  two  rows  of  neat-pointed  arches  for  win- 
dows ;  and  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  above  men- 
tioned are  two  circular  door- cafes  half  funk  in  the 
earth.  Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an  afpeft  very  difiFerent 
from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 
architeft  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model, 
without  confidering  how  incongruous  this  ftyle  of 
architefture  is  with  the  plan  purfued  in  the  ancient 
part. — Landaff  is  a  place  of  but  fraall  extent,  and 
has  no  market.  It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable  harbour 
that  opens  into  the  Severn  river  about  four  miles  di- 
Aant.  The  ruins  of  the  bilhop's  palace  {how  it  to 
have  been  cuftellated.  It  was  built  in  11 20,  and  was 
deftroyed  by  Henry  IV.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat. 
5'-  33- 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alface.  It  was  formerly 
imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of 
Munftcr,  when  it  was  given  up  to  France.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a  pleafant  fertile  country. 
E.  Long.  8.  12.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  ov<;r  the  French 
by  the  allies,  in  July  1695,  when  20,000  men  were 
killed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  E.  Long.  5.5. 
N.  Lat.  52.  45". 

LANDEN  (John,  F.  R.  S.)  an  eminent  mathe- 
naaiician,  was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonftiire,  in  January  1 7 19.  He  became  very 
early  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  for  we  find  him 
3b  very  refpe6table  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary  in 
1744;  and  he  was  foon  among  the  foremoft  of  thofc 
who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmall  but 
valuable  publication,  in  which  almoft  every  Englifh  ma- 
thematician, who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  ©f  eminence 
for  the  laft  half  century,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one 
time  of  his  life  or  other.  Mr  Landen  continued  his 
contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  fignature  ar 
other,  till  withia  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

It  bas  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  hiftoriesof 
literary  men  confift  chiefly  of  an  hiftory  of  their  wri- 
tings, and  the  obfervation  was  never  more  fully  verified 
than  it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Mr  Landen. 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions 
far  the  year  i754»  Mr  Landen  gave  "  An  inveftigation 
of  fome  theorems  which  fuggeft  feveral  very  remark- 
able properties  of  the  circle,  and  arc  at  the  fame  time 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  refolving  fraftions,  the  denomi- 
nators of  which  are  certain  multinomicils  into  more 
fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  compu- 
tation of  fluents."  This  ingenious  paper  was  handed 
to  the  Society  by  that  enunent  mathematician  the  late 


Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich,  a  circumftance  which  I-^anden. 
will  convey  to  thofe  who  are  not  themfelves  judges  of  »  "  ^ 
it  fome  idea  of  its  merit.  In  the  year  1755,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  intitled  "  Mathe- 
matical Lucubrations."  The  title  to  this  publication 
was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world, 
that  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  hours  than  his  princi- 
pal employment ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  1 762  he  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  refigned  that  employment  only  two  years 
before  his  death.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  it  fcems 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  refearchea 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  moft  enthufiafti- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  perfon  has 
done.  His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  trafts  re- 
lative to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  fumma- 
tion  of  feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 
points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or  the  beginning  of 
1758,  he  publifhed  propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  "  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al- 
gebraic art  and  in  1758  he  publifhed  a  fmall  traSi 
in  quarto,  intitled  '*  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had  been  ufually 
applied  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new  ;  com- 
pared thofe  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  pro- 
blems, inveftigated  by  the  fluxionary  method ;  and 
ftiowed  that  the  folutions  by  his  new  method  were,  in 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
ones. 

In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaAions 
for  the  year  1 760,  he  gave  "  A  new  method  of  com- 
puting the  fums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries.'* 
This  paper  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  fociety  by  his  in- 
genious friend  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Simpfon.  In 
1764,  he  publifhed  the  firft  book  of"  The  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  a  4to  volume  of  2 1 8  pages,  with  feveral 
copperplates.  In  this  treatife,  befides  explaining' 
the  principles  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded 
on,  he  applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the 
properties  of  curve-lines;  to  defcribing  their  involutes 
and  evolutes,  finding  the  radius  of  curvatuie,  their 
greateft  and  leaft  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary 
fluxure  ;  to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the 
drawing  of  affymptotes :  and  he  propofed  in  a  fecond 
book  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to 
a  great  variety  of  mechanical  and  phyfical  fubjefts. 
The  papers  which  were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay 
long  by  him  ;  but  he  never  found  leifure  to  put  them 
in  order  for  the  prefs. 

On  the  1 6th  of  January  1766,  Mr  Landen  was 
elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted 
on  the  24th  of  April  following.  In  the  58th  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  the  year  1768, 
he  gave  a  '*  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 
curvilineal  areas  ;  by  means  of  which  many  areas  did 
not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method  ;" 
a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  ol: 
natural  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  doftrine  of 
motion.  In  the  60th  volume  of  the  fame  work  for 
the  year  1770,  he  gave  "  Some  new  theorems  for" 

com- 
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.  computing  the  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  wher 
ordinatts  are  expriffe  J  by  traainna  of  a  certain  form," 
in  a  more  concife  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cores,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had  con- 
fidered  the  fubjea  before  him.  In  the  6ift  volume 
for  177;,  he  has  inveftigated  fcveral  new  and  ufeful 
theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents,  which  arc  .af- 
fjgnable  by  arcs  of  the  conic  fcaions.  This  fubjea 
had  been  confidered  before 
and  Mr  D'Altfmbert  ;  btit 


boih  by  Mt  Maclaurin 
feme  of  the  theorems 


v^rhich  were  given  bv  thefe  celebrated  mathemaucians, 
being  in  part  exprtfie  1  by  the  diftVrence  between  an 
arc  of  an  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif- 
ference being  not  direaiy  attamable  when  the  arc 
and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they  will  do 
when  the  whole,  fluid  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent 
be  finite  ;  thefe  theorems  therefore  fail  m  thofc  cafes, 
and  the  computation  becomes  impraaicable  without 
farther  help.  This  defcft  Mr  Landen  has  removed 
by  afligning  the  Umit  of  the  diiference  between  the  hy- 
perbolic arc  and  its  tai.gent,  wiiile  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  fuppofed  to  be  removed  to-an  infinite  diftance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the 
paper  with  a  curious  and  remarkable  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  deducible  from  thofe 
theorems.  In  the  fame  year  he  pubhflied,  "  Animad- 
verfions  on  Dr  Stewart's  computation  of  the  fun's 
dillance  from  the:earth." 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tlous  for  1775,  he  gave  the  invefti^ation  of  a  general 
theorem,  which  he  had  promifed  in  1771,  for  finding 
the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elHptic  arcs  ;  and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  invertigate4,  both  the  elattic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  recefs  from  a  given  point,  may  be  coh- 
ftrutled  in  thofe  cafes  where  Mr  Maclaurin's  ekgant 
method  fails.  In  the  67th  volume  for  1777,  he  gave 
«'  A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  in  free  fpace,  when  that  motion  is  dif- 
turbed  by  fortie  extraneous  fotce,  either  percuflive  or 
accelerative."  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that  the 
fubjta  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him ; 
and  he  confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere's  fphe- 
foid  and  cylinder.  The  publication  of  this  paper, 
however,  was  the  caufe  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confidered  by  M. 
D'Alembcrt;  and  putchafing  that  author's  Opufcules 
Mathematiques,  he  there  learned  that  M.  D'Alembert 
was  not  the  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter 
before  him  ;  for  M.  D'Alembert  there  fpeaks  of  fome 
mathematician,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub- 
jea, doubted  whether  there  be  any  folid  whatever, 
befide  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  paffing  through 
ks  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota- 
tion. In  confequence  of  this,  Mr  Landen  took  up 
the  fubjea  again  ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folution  to  the  general  problem,  wa.  "  To  determine 
the  moUons  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  re ftraint  about  any  axis  paffing  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  ftarted  by  the  perfon  alluded 
to  by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  pointed  out  ieveral  bodies, 
which,  under  certain  dimenfions,  have  that  remakable 
property.    This  paper  ia  given,  among  many  oth«r& 
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the   equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  he  pub- 
liflied  in  the  year  1  780.    But  what  renders  that  vo- 
lume  yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extenfive  appendix, 
containing  "  Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  fluents." 
I'he  tables  which  contain  thefe  theorems  are  more 
complete  and  extenfive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  invefti- 
gating  ;  being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  and  clofe  application  to  mathematical 
rtudies  in  almoft  every  branch  of  thofc  fclences.  In 
1781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  publiflied  three  little  traas 
on  the  fummation  of  converging  feries,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained andfliowed  the  extent  of  fome  theorems  which- 
had  been  given  for  that  purpofe  by  M.  de  Moivr^ 
Mr  Sterling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Simpfon,  in 
anfwer  to  fome  things  which  he  thought  had  beea 
wiitten   to  the  difparagement  of  thofe  excellent  ma- 
thematicians.    It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
Landen  did  not  fho^/lefs  mathematical  fltill  in  explain- 
ing and  illullrating  thefe  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  original  fubjeas ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  Uttle  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  reft  of  the  world  were  before 
Mr  Landen's  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr  Landen 
had  made  fuch  impr  >vements  in  his  theory  of  rot  uory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution 
of  the  general  problem  fpecified  above;  but  finding  the 
refult  of  it  to  differ  very^  materially  from  the  refuk  of 
the  folution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M-  D'A- 
lembert, and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  folution  public,  In  the  courfe  of  that  year,  ha- 
ving procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
*757»  which  contain  M.  Euler's  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  found  that  this  gentleman's  folution.  gave  the 
fame  refult  as  had  been  deduced  by  M.  D'Alembert ; 
but  the  perfpicuity  of  M.  Euler's  manner  of  writing 
enabled  him  to  difcover  v^here  he  had  erred,  which 
the  obfcurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  fuch  eftabliflied  reputation 
as  M.  Euler  and  M.  D'Alembert  made  him  long  du- 
bious of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and  induced 
him  to  revife  the  procefs  again  and  again  with  the  ut 
molt  circumfpeaion  ;  and  being  every  time  more  con 
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vinced  that  his  own  folution  was  right  and  theirs 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  75th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the:;fubjea,  joined  to  the 
concife  manner  in  which  Mr  Landen  had  been  obliged 
to  give  his  folution  in  order  to  confine  it  within  pro- 
per limits  for  the  Tranfaaions,  rendered  it  too  difficult, 
or  at  leatt  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  bufinefs  for  moft 
mathematicians  to  read  it;  and  this  circumftance,  join- 
ed to  the  eftabliflied  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  folution  was  right  and  Mr  Landen's 
wrong  ;  and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  attempts  were  manlfeftly 
wrong,  and  that  every  one  who  perufed  them  faw  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  that  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  giving  his  folution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  It  more  generally  underilood.  About  this  time 
alfo  he  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frifi's  Gofmo-- 
^  graphite  Ph^iee  et  Mathematics ;  in  the  fecond  part  of 
wUick  there  i&  a  falutioa  of  thie  problem>  agreeing  in 
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Landen    the  refult  with  thofe  of  M.  Euler  and  D'Alembert, 
which  is  not  furprifing,  as  P.  Frill  employs  the  fame 
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\  y  principle  that  they  did.  Here  Mr  Landen  learned 
that  M.  Euler  had  revlftd  the  folution  which  he  had 
given  formerly  in  the  lierlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  at  greater  length  in  a  volume  pub- 
lilhed  at  Gryphifwell  in  1765,  intitled,  Theoria  Motus 
corporiim  folidorum  feu  rigidorum.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  found  the  fame  prin- 
ciples employed  in  it,  and  of  courfe  the  fame  conclufion 
refulting  from  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Euler's 
former  folution  of  the  problems  :  but  as  the  reafoning 
was  f  iven  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
r|pre  dillinftly  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the 
miftake,  and  to  fet  that  miftake  in  a  ftronger  point  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
explaining  his  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  more  fully,  fo  he 
now  found  it  neceflary  to  lofe  no  time  in  fetting  about 
it.^  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  feverely  alHifted 
with  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
par.t  of  his  life  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  :  yet  even  this 
dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathe- 
matical ftudies;  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 
juft  now  pubhfhed,  was  written  and  revifed  during  the 
intervals  of  his  diforder.  This  volume,  befide  a  folu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotatory  mo- 
tion, contains  the  refolution  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  motion  of  a  top ;  an  inveftigation'of  the  motion  of 
the  equinoxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  has  fird  of  any  - 
one  pointed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  mi- 
ftake iu  his  folution  of  this  celebrated  problem  ;  and 
fome  other  papers  of  confiderable  importance.  He 
juft  lived  to  fee  this  work  finiflied,  and  received  a  copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
1 5th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough, 
in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Bretagne,  feated  on  the  riv^r  Elboro,  20  miles  eaft  of 
Breft.  In  an  inn  here  is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fea,  but  at  contrary  times.  E.  Long.  4.  13. 
N.Lat.  48.25. 

LANDGRAVE  (formed  of  the  German  land 
*«  earth,"  zn^  graj'  or  grave,  "judge"  or  "count"); 
a  name  formerly  given  to  thofe  who  executed  jullice 
in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  ufed  before  the  i  ith  century.  Thefe  judges 
were  firft  appointed  within  a  certain  diftria  of  Ger- 
many:  in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  thefe  judges  aflumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral 
diftrifts  or  countries  over  which  they  prefided.  Land- 
gfave  is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  thofe  fo- 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poffefs  by  inheritance 
certain  eftates  called  landgravates,  and  of  which  they 
receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  thofe  of  Thuringia, 
Heflia,  ^Iface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  are  alfo 
other  landgraves  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.    See  Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  Landgravate,  the  of- 
fice,  authority,  jurifdidtion,  or  territory,  of  a  land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-FORT  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  in  the  limits  of  Effex,  and  has  a  fine  profpe^  of 
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the  coafts  of  both  counties.  It  was  ere^ed,  and  is  Landlsfam 
mamtained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich 
over  againft  it ;  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
tlie  fea  up  the  Maning-tree  water,  and  will  reach  any 
jhip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of 
and  fo  furrounded  with  the  fea  at  high- water,  that  it 
looks  like  a  Httle  ifland  at  leaft  one  mile  from  the  ftiore. 
The  making  its  foundation  folid  enough  for  fo  good  a 
fortification  coft  many  years  labour  and  a  prodigious 
expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  L 
when  It  was  a  much  more  confiderable  fortification 
than  now,  having  four  baftions  mounted  with  60  very- 
large  guns,  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  baftion, 
which  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich. 
Here  is  a  fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  plat- 
form of  guns.  This  fort  is  refitted  and  greatly  en- 
laiged  for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  and  matrolTes ;  and  a  barrack  built  for  the 
ioldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Lindesfarn.    See  Hoir- 

Ifland. 

.  L  ANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlanda 
in  Hainault,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  be- 
fieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  17 12,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
It  IS  feated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Sambre,  in  E.  Long. 
3.47.  N.  Lat.  50.4. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpeA 
of  a  country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 
See  Painting,  n'  i  i.  and  22. ;  and  Drawing,  Sed. 
10. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South- Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen,  feated  on 
the  Baltic  Sta,  within  the  Sound,  2Z  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen.    E.  Long.  14.  20  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

LANDSDOWN,  a  place  in  Somerfetfhire,  near 
Bath,  with  a  fair  on  Odober  loth  for  cattle  and 
cheefe. 

LANDSHUT,  a  ftrong  town  of   Germany  in 
Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  on  an  adjacent 
hdl.    It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  i.  15, 
N.  Lat.  48.  23.    There  is  another  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Schweidnitz, 
feated  on  the  river  Zieder,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber: 
and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Auftria 
LANDSKIP.    See  Landscape. 
LANERKSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  called 
alfo  Clyde/dale,  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  is 
watered.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Dumbarton;  on  the  eatt  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  flilres;  on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
fries;  and  on  the  weft  by  Ayr  and  Renfre>v  fhires. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miL^s,  from 
eaft  to  weft  36.-The  river  Clyde,  defcending  from  Z>*. 
the  louthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it  into  two  Undated,  ■^.^ 
alrnoft  equal  parts;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  ro3'5.&c. 
miles,  meets  the  tide  a  little  below  Glafgow:  (fee 
Glasgow).    Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Glafgow, 
the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell 
caftle,  now  in  ruins,  ftands  on  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks the  Clyde.    Some  of  its  walls  are  ftill  remaining, 
which  meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs  and  60  feet  in 
height.    This  vaft  fabric  was  once  the  abode  of  a  man 
the  raoft  notorioufly  marked  of  any  in  the  annals  of 
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Lanark-  Scotland  for  the  aut^acity  and  fplendor  of  his  crimes, 
(hire.     Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  of  Blantyre  on  the 
—   oppofite  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  ancient  times  a  fubterranecus  paffage  under  the  ri- 
ver.   A  little  abcve  Rands  Both  well-bridge,  noted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1679.— Eaft  from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an  ele- 
vated fiLuation,  ftands  the  Kirk  of  Shots,  amid  a  wild 
and  barren  country.    This  dreary  wafte  is  covered 
with  heath  ;  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  flat,  and 
very  roarfhy  in  m.any  places.     It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  (hcep-walks ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and  lime>  feems  fcarce  capable  of  cultivation. 
.This  want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance 
of  ircn  ftone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  hand  of  nature.    Nor  is  this  advantage 
confined  to  the  barren  traft  in  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  (hire.    The  whole  county  abounds  with  the!e 
vahiable  minerals  ;  and  two  iron  works  are  ere£led  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glafgow 
End  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.    But  the  moll 
confiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  courity  is  that  of 
Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth  eaft.  from  the  Kirk  of  Shots. 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
■workmen.    It  is  called  Wilfontoiun  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietors. — The  fmail  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-eail  fide  of 
the  Clyde,  commanding  a  fine  profpeA  over  the  river. 
In  this  neighbouihood  are  fome  of  the  greateft  cotton 
manufaftories  in  Scotland.  The  Clyde  near  this  place 
tuns  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
■wood  ;  and  in  its  courfe  exhibits  many  aftoniflring  ca- 
tarafts  :  (fee  the  article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  paf- 
fing  the  village  of  Carftairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft 
we  meet  the  fmall  town  of  Carnwath.     In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  along  th^  Clyde  to  tlie  fouth- eaft, 
there  is  much  cultivation  and  rich  pafture. — To  tl>e 
fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  town  of  Biggar  ;  where  is 
feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  1545. 

 The  lands  abou^'the  villages  of  CouUer  and  Lam- 

mington  are  fenij^  ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet 
with  nothing  bi|t  ftieep-vvalks  and  pafture-grounds  in 
tracing  It  to  its  fourcc. 

In  the  fouthfcrn  part  of  the  (hire,  generally  called 
Clydefdale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mountains  here,  or  rather  In  a  hollow  near  their  fum- 
mit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome 
faid  to  be  the  higheft:  human  habitation  in  the  ifland 
of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  refide  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  with  their  families.  Thtfe  miners, 
though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  foclety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen fituated  fecmingly  in  more  favourable  clrcum- 
ftances  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  they  arc  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a  circulating  library  for  the  inftru6tion  and  a- 
nrufemcnt  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village. — Amidthefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
fometimes  been  found  waftied  down  by  the  rains  and 
ftrcams  of  water ;  but  this  defert  traft  is  chiefly  va- 
luable for  producing  metals  of  Inferior  worth.  "  No- 
thing (fays  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear- 
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ance  of  the  country  round.  Neither  tree,  nor  flirub, 
nor  verdure,  nor  pidurefque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the 
eye.  The  fpeftator  muft;  plunge  into  the  bowels  of 
thefe  mountains  for  entertainment."  The  veins  of  lead 
lie  moftly  north  and  fouth;  and  their  thicknefs,  which  u 
feldom  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  difl^erent  parts. 
Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fa- 
thoms of  the  furface  ;  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.  The  earl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has 
in  his  poffeflion  a  folid  raafs  of  lead  ore  from  thefe 
mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordihip  has  alfo.  It  13 
faid,  a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces, 
which  was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place 
Is  all  fent  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being 
exported  free  of  duty.  The  fcanty  pafture  aflbrdcd 
by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome  flieep  and  cattle  ; 
but  thofe  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fome- 
times perifti  by  drinking  of  the  water  In  which  the 
lead  ore  has  bean  waftred  :  for  the  lead-ore  communi- 
cates a  deleterious  quahty  to  the  water,  though  that 
liquid  acquire.''  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  lea- 
den pipes  or  cifterns.  North  from  this  mountainous 
region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  fmall  river  Douglas,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  ftands  Douglas  caftle,  for 
many  ages  the  refidence  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot- 
land. A  modern  building  has  been  erefted  on  the 
fame  fite.  In  Imitation  of  thti  ancient  caftle.  Near  It 
ftands  the  town  of  Douglas.  A  few  miles  to  the 
north-eaft;  Is  Tinto,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  bafe  of  which  the  Clyde  makes  a  noble 
fweep.  Weftward,  beyond  Douglas,  the  fmall  river 
^etham  defcends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous 
pariftr  of  Lifmahago. — Hamdton  houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  iiamilton,  ftands  in  a  plain  between  the 
rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  It  Is  a  magnificent  ftrufture, 
furroundcd  by  many  venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  hand- 
forae  houfes:  (fee  Hamilton ).  Here  are  feen  the 
ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451.  At  a 
little  diftance  from  Hamilton-houfe  Is  an  elegant  ap- 
pendage to  it  called  Chatdherault,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  pofleffions  held  by  the  family  In  France.  This 
building  Is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty 
that  can  produce  a  pleafing  effed  on  the  Imagination. 
 On  the  weft;  of  Hamilton  Is  the  little  town  of  Kil- 
bride ;  and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Strathavon,  furround- 
ed  by  the  fertile  traft  from  which  It  derives  its  nanae. 
In  our  way  from  Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  with 
the  ancient  borough  of  Rutherglen,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  weavers  and  other  manufafturers  :  and  the  village 
of  Govan  ftands  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the 
road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leinfter. 
It  Is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parHa- 
ment ;  patronage  In  the  Dillon  family.  This  place  Is 
fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin  % 
and  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfe.  There  Is  a 
yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  tOA-n  gave  title  of 
vlfcount  to  the  family  of  Lane,  and  now  gives  title  of 
earl  to  that  of  Butler.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the 
^  Shannon 
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Lanfranc  Shannon  'at  Laneftorough  into  the  county  Rofcom- 
on.  N.  Lat.  53.  40.  W.  Long.  8.  6, 
LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  born  at  Pavia,  became 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  difputed  a- 
gainft  Berengarius  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in 
1059,  and  wrote  againft  him  concerning  the  real  pre- 
fence  in  the  eucharift.  He  had  other  difputes,  &c. 
and  died  in  1089. 

Lanfranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  hillory  paint- 
er,  born  at  Parma  in  1581.  He  was  firft  the  difciple 
of  Auguftin  Caracci ;  and,  after  his  death,  of  Hanni- 
bal, whofe  tafte  in  defign  and  colouring  he  fo  happily 
attained,  that  he  was  intrufted  to  execute  fome  pf  his 
defigns  in  the  Famefian  palace  at  Rome.  Thefe  he 
finifhed  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that 
of  his  mailer.  His  genius  direfted  him  to  grand  com- 
pofitions,  which  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  defigning 
and  in  painting  either  in  frefco  or  in  oil:  he  did  in- 
deed afpire  to  the  grace  of  Correggio,  but  could  ne- 
ver arrive  at  his  excellence ;  his  greateft  power  being 
manifefted  in  compofition  and  fore-fliortening.  He 
was  deficient  in  corrednefs  and  exprefiion ;  and  bis 
colouring,  though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequent- 
ly too  dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  paint- 
ed in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  reprefentation  of 
that  faint  walking  on  the  water,  which  afforded  the 
pope  fo  much  fatisfadion  that  he  knighted  him.  He 
died  in  1647. 

LANGBATNE  (Gerard),  D.  D.  a  learned  Eng- 
lilh  writer,  was  born  in  1608.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's-coUege,  Oxford  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  that  univerfity,  provoll  of  his  college,  and 
doftor  of  divinity.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  arch- 
bifhop Ulher,  Selden,  and  feveral  other  learned  men  ; 
and  died  in  1657-8.  He  publiflied,  i.  An  edition  of 
Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.  2.  A  re- 
view of  the  covenant ;  and  other  works. 

Langbaine,  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1 656.  He  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard  :  but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence 
by  his  mother  upon  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother, 
and  by  her  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Univer- 
fity-college,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a 
good  part  of  his  eilate  ;  but  afterwards  corrected  his 
manner  of  living,  and  for  fome  years  hved  in  retire- 
ment near  Oxford.  During  this  time  be  improved 
his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry  ;  and  at  firft:  wrote  fome 
fmall  pieces  without  his  name,  but  afterwards  pub- 
h'ftied  feveral  works  which  he  publicly  owned.  In 
1690  he  was  elefted  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  January  following,  was 
chofen  fuperior  beadle  of  law,  but  died  foon  after  in 
1692.  He  wrote,  i.  The  hunter,  a  difcourfc  on 
horfemanfliip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englifti  plays, 
whh  their  beft  editions,  and  divers  reraarks  on  the 
originals  of  moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feve- 
ral authors.  3.  An  account  of  the  Englilh  dramatic 
poets. 

LANGEJ  AND  (Robert),  an  old  Englifli  poet 
of  the  14th  centuty,  and  one  of  the  firft  difciplea  of 
Wickliffe  the  reformer.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  born 
in  Shropftiire,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  family. 
He  wrote  The  vl/ions  of  Pierce  Plowman;  a  piece 
N»i74. 
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which  abounds  with  imagination,  and  humour,  though  Langeland 
dreffed  to  great  difadvantage  in  very  uncouth  verfifica-  'I 
tion  and  obfolete  language.     It  is  written  without  "^^ 
rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured 
to  fupply  by  making  every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame 
letter.    Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  aUite- 
rative  verfification  was  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the 
pradice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions  a- 
bound  with  Saxonifms :  he  ftyles  him  celeberrimus  ilk 
fatirographus,  morum  mndex  acerrimus,  &c.  Chaucef 
and  Spencer  have  attempted  imitations  of  his  vifions. 
and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with  honour. 

Langeland,  an  ifland  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  the  ftrait  called  the  great  belt,  and  between 
Zealand,  Saland,  and  Fyonia.  It  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  and  the  principal  town  is  Rutcoping.  E.  Long, 
1 1.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

LANGETZ,  a  town  of  France  in  I'ouraine,  noted 
for  its  excellent  melons.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

LANGHORNE  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  at 
Kirkby-Stephen  in  Weftmoreland.  His  father  was 
the  reverend  Jofeph  Langhorne  of  Winfton,  who  died 
when  his  fon  was  young.  After  entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Mr  Cracroft, 
a  Lincolnfhire  gentleman,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. This  lady  in  a  ihort  time  died  :  and  the  lofs  of 
her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  by  her  hufband  in 
a  monody ;  and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr  Cart- 
wright,  in  a  poem  intitled  «'  Conftantia."  Dr  Lang, 
home  held  the  living  of  Blagden  in  Somerfetlhire  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  April  1.  1  779. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  literary  productions; 
amongft  others,  pf  Poems  in  2  vols,  1766;  Sermons 
in  2  vols,  1773;  Effufions  of  Fancy,  2  vols;  Theo- 
dofius  and  Conftantia,  2  vols;  Solyman  and  Almena ; 
Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Hu- 
man Life,  1769;  a  Differtation  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit ;  and  another  on  Religious  Retirement ; 
and  he  was  editor  of  the  Works  of  St  Evremond,  of 
the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of 
Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large 
and  magnificent  palace  where  the  king  refides.  E. 
Long.  96.  45.  N.  Lat.  22.  38. 

LANGOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germany  fituated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  their  paucity  ennobled ;  in  re- 
gard that  being  encompaffed  by  many  and  powerful 
nations  they  preferved  themfelves,  not  fo  much  by  fub- 
miffion,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering  dangers, 
(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  in  Somerfetfhire,  132  miles  from 
London,  is  a  well  frequented  town  on  the  Parrot,  be- 
tween Bridgewater  and  Crewkern.  It  fent  members 
to  three  parliaments,  and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  a  recorder.  Here  are  lighters  conftantly  fetch- 
ing coals,  &c.  from  Bridgewater;  audit  is  a  ftage 
for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops  the  goods  here 
from  London  to  be  carried  farther  by  water.  Eels 
are  taken  in  vafl:  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  frofty  weather.  The  market  here  is  oq 
Saturday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

LANGREL-sHOT,  at  fea,  that  confifting  of  two 
bars  of  iron  joined  by  a  chain  or  fhackle,  and  having 
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|!iiuigrei  half  a  l)all  of  iron  Hxed  on  each  end  ;  by  means  of 
^  <!  which  apparatus  it  does  great  execution  among  the 
^I^anguage.  gj,gn^y>Q  rigging. 

"     '  LANGRES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 

France  in  Champagne,  with  a  biihop's  fee.    The  cut- 
'  lery-wares  made  here  are  in  high  efteera.    It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Mearne,  in  E.  Long. 
4.  24.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  was  born  in  England,  but 
educated  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his 
learning  by  the  king  and  nobility  of  France.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofition  both  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  I^angton  was 
one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men  of  his  age  for  learning  ; 
and  continued  archbiihop.  22  years,  dying  in  1228. 
A,  catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 
.  LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
|?ctimtion.  fjgj^jf^eg  jj^g  expreffion  of  our  ideas  and  their  various 
relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  are  ufed 
as  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
founds  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of  fimple  voice,  or 
of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  feveral  organs,— the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more 
general  fenl'e'the  word  language  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  all  founds  by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprefs 
their  particular  feelings  and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that 
ig  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and 
defires,  with  which  it  is  neceifary,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual- or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  fhould  be  acquainted.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  fo  formed,  as, 
upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to  utter  founds,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinftively  know  the  meaning. 
The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inftantly  obeyed  by  the 
whole  brood  of  chickens  ;  and  in  many  others  of  the 
irrational  tribes  a  fimilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  thex)ffspring,  and 
between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  affociate.  But 
it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  only  that 
^     *      thefe  inftindlive  founds  are  mutually  underftood.    It  is 
in  what  re-     necelTary  for  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their  e- 
fpeils  dif-  nemies  as  the  voices  of  their  friends  ;  and  the  roaring 
ferent  from  of  the  lion  is  a  found  of  which,  previous  to  all  expe- 

tTvVcrksof"^"*^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^      naturally  afraid. 

animals.  Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Human  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  exprefling  ideas  and  notions,  which 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind 
cannot  conceive.  "  Speech  (fays  Ariftotle)  is  made 
to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  inexpedient, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juft  and  unjuft.  It 
is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  they  only 
(with  refpcft  to  other  animals)  poftefs  a  fenfe  or  feel- 
ing." The  voices  of  brutes  fecm  Intended  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  diftinft  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  on- 
ly fuch  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies 
that  they  fliould  have  the  power  of  making  known  ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpefts,  thefe  voices  are 
analogous ;  not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weepiner. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  XL  * 
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laughing,  finglng,  groaning,  fcreaming,  and  other  Langnagfe 
natural  and  audible  expreffions  of  appetite  and  palTion.  ' 

 Another  difference  between  the  language  of  men 

and  the  voices  of  btute  animals  confifts  in  articulation, 
by  which  the  former  may  be  refolved  into  diftindl  ele- 
mentary  founds  or  fyllables  ;  whereas  the  latter,  being 
for  the  moft  part  unarticulated,  is  not  capable  of  fuch 
a  refolution.    Hence  Homer  and  Hefiod  charafterizc 
man  by  the  epithet  /^^go^,  or  «'  voice- dividing,"  as  de- 
noting a  power  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies  :  for 
though  there  are  a  few  birds  f  which  utter  founds  that ''"  '^^'^ 
may  be  divided  into  fyllables^  yet  each  of  thefe  birds  Ind  Eaft."°' 
utters  but  one  fuch  found,  which  feems  to  be  employed  fndia  bird 
rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  information  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is'""' 
agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and 

have  no  articulation.  A  third  difference  between  Not  from 

the  language  of  men  and  the  fignlficant  cries  of  brute  nature  or 
anim?Js,  is,  that  the  former  Is  from  art  and  the  latter  ^"^'"^''^"^ 
from  nature.  Every  human  language  Islearned  by  imita- 
tion, and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit 
the  country  where  It  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught 
it  by  a  mafter  or  by  books  :  but  the  voices  In  queftlon 
are  ncr.  learned  by  imitation  ;  and  being  wholly  Inftinc- 
tlve,  they  are  Intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies 
by  which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together 
from  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  earth.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwlth- 
ftandlng  bark  himfelf,  and  that  the  barkings  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inftlnaively  underftood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 
fafts  which  admit  not  of  doubt :  but  there  is  no  rea- 
fon to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any 
language  fpoken  would  himfelf  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different  language  Is  fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  re- 
cords a  faa  which,  could  It  be  depended  upon,  would 
tend  to  overturn  this  reafoning,  as  it  Infers  a  natural 
relation  between  Ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  us,  that  Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  In  or- 
der to  difcover  which  was  the  oldeft  language,  caufed 
two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  fliepherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a 
ftria  injundlon  that  they  fhould  never  hear  a  human 
voice ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  the  word  fiiKy.o^,  which 
in  the  Phrygian  language  fignified  ireaJ.  Either  thi» 
18  one  of  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hlfto- 
nan  colledkd  among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  condud 
and  reafoning  of  Pfammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for 
it  is  added,  that  from  this  circumftance  he  inferred 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  moft  ancient  people,  and 
that  they  fpoke  the  primitive  language.  The  only 
rational  purpofe  for  which  fuch  an  experiment  could 
be  Inftltuted,  would  be  to  difcover,  not  which  is  the 
oldeft  or  the  lateft  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  language  of  nature  or  Inftina  :  but  in  fuch 
a  language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  word  to 
denote  bread,  becaufe  in  what  is  called  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture bread  is  unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfamme- 
tichus was  probably  never  made  ;  but  In  the  woods  of 
different  countries  foHtary  favages  have  at  different 
times  been  caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  poffef. 
fed  all  thefagacity  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  though. 
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I,2rgua;(e.  their  organs  both  of  hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  ptr- 
r""""  fcft,  never  ufed  articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations 
or  ideas.  They  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries 
which  are  inftinftively  exprefllve  of  plersfure  and  pain, 
of  joy  and  forrow,  more  diftindlly  and  forcibly  than 
men  civilized  ;  but  with  refpcft  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  language,  tlicy  were  what  Horace  reprefents  all 
mankind  to  have  been  originally, — mutum  ct  turpe pecus. 
Indttd  it  feemsto  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  in- 
ftinftive  language,  the  firft  worJs  uttered  by  all  chil- 
dren would  be  the  fame  ;  and  that  every  child,  whe- 
ther born  in  the  dcfert  or  in  fociety,  would  under- 
fland  the  language  of  every  other  child  however  edu- 
cated or  however  negleftcd.  Nay  more,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  language,  though  its  gene- 
ral ufe  might,  in  fociety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  pre- 
vailing dialeft  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loft  ;  and 
that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far 
lefs  impofiible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  his 
natural  and  moft  preffing  wants  to  the  men  of  any 
other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  The 
exercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inftinfts, 
but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all:  (ftt  In- 
stinct.) There  are  external  indications  of  the  internal 
feelings  and  de fires,  which  appear  in  the  moft  polifh- 
ed  fociety,  and  which  are  confelTedly  inftindlive.  The 
paflions,  emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites^  are  natu- 
rally exprelTed  in  the  countenance  by  charafters  which 
the  favage  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readi- 
uefs.  The  look  ferene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dim- 
pled fmile,  and  the  gliftening  eye,  denote  equanimity 
and  good  will  in  terms  which  no  man  miftakes.  The 
contrafted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  fallen  gloom, 
and  the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and 
defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or  impre- 
cations. To  teach  men  to  difguife  thefe  inftin&ive 
indications  of  their  temper,  and 

To  carry  fmiles  and  fiinfhlne  in  their  face, 
"  Wiien  difconcent  lies  heavy  at  their  heart," 

conftitutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  educa- 
tion. Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft  /kill, 
and  of  every  motive  refulting  from  intereft,  the  moft 
confuramate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi- 
cian, is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  praftice,  have  acquired  a  very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  in- 
flindive  figns  of  it  ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predomi- 
nate over  art,  ard  a  fudden  and  violent  paffion  will 
jBafti  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every 
beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter 
1  ©urfelves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in 

queftion,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were 
prompted  by  inftinft  to  ufe  articulate  founds  r.s  indi- 
cations of  their  paflions,  afftftions,  fenfations,  and 
ideas,  the  language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly 
forgotten,  and  that  it  would  fometimes  predominate 
over  the  language  of  art.  Groans,  fighs,  and  fome 
inarticulate  lively  founds,  are  naturally  expreflive  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  and  equally  intelligible  to  all  man- 


kind. The  occafional  ufe  of  thefe  no  art  can  wholly  Languagfi. 
banifti  ;  and  if  there  were  articulate  founds  naturally 
expreffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  art  ot  education  could  baniili  the  ufe  of  them, 
merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  they  are 
broken  into  parts  and  refolvable  into  fyllables. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inftin^^ive  ar- 
ticulated language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fome 
importance,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced  to  fabri- 
cate articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Children 
learn  to  fpeak  by  inlenfible  imita  ion  ;  and  when  ad- 
vanced fome  years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languages 
under  proper  inftrudlors  :  but  tb.e  firft  men  had  no 
fpeakers  to  imitate,  arid  no  formed  language  to  ftudy  ;  ^ 
by  what  means  then  did  they  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this  Either  re^ 
queftion  only  two  opinions  can  pofGbly  be  .  formed. '^eale  !  from 
Either  language  muft  have  been  originally  revealed  frco  f^^^^^",' 
hcayen,  or  it  muft  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftry.  The  ^^g^^^^i^y.  ■ 
greater  part  of  Jews  and  Chriltians,  and  even  fome  of m.n.. 
the  wifeft  pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opinion  ; 
which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Mo- 
fes,  who  reprefents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teaching 
our  firft  pareiits  the  names  of  animals.  The  latter  o- 
pinion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace,, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  con- 
fider  language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man. 
The  firft  men,  fay  they,  hved  for  fome  time  in  woods- 
and  caves  after  tlie  manner  of  beaft?,  uttering  only 
confufed  and  indiftinil  noifes ;  till,  afll)ciating  for  mu- 
tual aifrftance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate 
founds  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which' 
he  wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer.  This  opi- 
nion fprung  from  the  atomic  cofmogony  which  was 
framed  by  Mochus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Democritus  and  Epicurus ;  and  though  it 
is  part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  o- 
ther  vegetables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern 
writers  (a)  of  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
is  certainly  in  itfelf  worthy  of  examination. 

The  moft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  moft 
refped^able  author  who  now  fupports  this  opinion,  can  -  f 
didly  acknowledees,  that  if  language  was  invented,  it df  human, 
was  of  very  difficult  invention,  and  far  beyond  the  invention, 
reach  of  the  grofleit  favages.  Accordingly  he  holds, 
that  though  men  were  originally  folitary  animals,  and 
had  no  natural  propenfity  to'  the  facial  Hfe  ;  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  muft  have  been  afio- 
ciated  for  a^^es,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome 
common  work.  Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
before  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  difficult  as  language, 
Hien  muft  not  only  have  herded  together,  but  have  alfo* 
formed  fome  kind  of  civil  polity,  have  exifted  in  that 
political  ftate  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired  fuch 
powers  of  abftraftion  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See'LoGic  and  Metaphysics).  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  men  could  not  have  inftituted  civil  polity,  w  have- 
carried  on  of  concert  any  common  work,  without  com- 
municating their  defigns  to  each  other  :  and  there  are 
four  ways  by  which  the  author  thinks  that  this  could 

have 
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TL^nguage.  have  been  done  before  the  invention  of  Tpeech ;  viz.  vagcs  to  be 
lit,  inarticulate  crieSf  expreffive  of  fentiments  and  paf- 
fons  ;  2d,  gejlures,  and  the  exprejjion  of  countenance  ;  3d, 
imitative  founds  expreffive  of  audible  things  ;  and,  4th, 
fainting,  by  which  vifible  objefts  may  be  reprefented. 
Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain  that 
only  two  have  any  connedtion  with  language,  viz.  in- 
articulate cries  and  imitative  founds ;  and  of  thefe  the 
author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  invention  of  articulation,  though  he  thinks 
it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.  I  am 
difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  'the  things  expreffed 
by  them  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than  to 
the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions.'' It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that 
the  formation  of  language, 
all  animals  who  have  any 
their  wants  ;  and  the  faft 
IS,  that  all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  expreffing  dif- 
ferent things,  fuch  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and 
the  like.  Thefe,  together  with  geftures  and  expreffion 
of  the  countenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of 
communication  firft  ufed  by  men  :  and  we  have  but  to 
fuppofe  (fays  our  author)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies 
carrying  on  fome  common  bufinefs,  and  converfing  to- 
gether by  figns  and  cries ;  and  v/e  have  men  juft  in  a 
ilate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language.  For  if  we 
fuppofe  their  numbers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would 
jncreafe  alfo  ;  and  then  thefe  two  methods  of  commu- 
nication would  become  too  confined  for  that  larger 
fphere  of  life  which  their  wants  would  make  neceflary. 
The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
give  a  greater  variety  to  the  inftinftive  cries ;  and  as 
the  natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is 
more  difficult,  the  firft  variation  would  be  merely  by 
tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from,  grave  to  acute.  But 
this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fpeech 
in  fociety  ;  and  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural 
that  an  animal  fo  fagacious  as  man  fliould  go  on  far- 
ther, and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other  variation  re- 
maining, namely  articulation.  The  firft  articulation 
would  be  very  fimple,  the  voice  being  broken  and  dif- 
tjnguifhed  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.  And 
as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  with 
Httle  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages  were  for 
the  greater  part  fnoken  from  the  throat;  that  what 
confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moftly 
■guttural  ;  and  that  the  organs  cf  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  very  little  employed.  From  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds 
articulated  w  ere  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fig- 
•nified  their  wants  and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as 
-calling  one  another  for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch 
things  as  were  muft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  jjny  joint 
work:then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  be  articu- 
lated, to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  actions  had  been  per- 
formed or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufinefs. 
Then  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objefts  as  they 
were  eonverfant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  fa- 
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deep  in  abftraaion  or  fldlful  in  the  art  of  I^anguag» 
arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and  fpeciesy  ^  * 
all  things  however  fimilar,  except  perhaps  the  indivi- 
duals  of  the  loweft  fpecies,  would  be  expreffed  by  dif- 
ferent words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  deri- 
vation or  compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow  by 
degrees ;  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more 
broken  and  articulated  by  confonants  ;  but  ftill  the 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original  na- 
ture of  anim.al  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go  on, 
words  unrelated  ftill  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan- 
guage would  become  too  cumberforae  for  ufe;  and  then 
art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a  language 
upon  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the  rules  and 
method  of  etymology.      ,  g 

Thofe(B)  who  think  'chat  language  was  originally  ^rgumenfi. 
revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  hu-for  i-s  di- 
man  invention  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging  vine  origHif 
loofely  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  no  fixed 
principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodofus,  Vitruvlus,  Ho- 
race, Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently  quo- 
ted in  its  fupport,  are  in  their  eftlraation  of  no  greater 
authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  ;  for  as  lan- 
guage was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfeftion  long  before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian  with  . 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Rom.an  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  yefter- 
day,  gives  them  no  advantage  In  this  inquiry  over  the 
philofophers  of  France  and  England.  Ariftotle  has 
defined  man  to  be  K^^"  f^'H-riiiKov ;  and  the  definition  is 
certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  imitation  than  invention  ;  and  therefore,  fay  the 
reafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had  the  human 
race  been  originally  tnutuin  et  turpe  pecus^  they  would 
have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs  they  had 
been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence. 
That  the  firft  men  fprung  from  the  earth  like  vege- 
tables, no  modern  philofopher  has  ventured  to  aflert ; 
nor  does  there  any  where  appear  fufficient  evidence 
that  men  were  originally  in  the  ftate  of  favages.  The 
oldeft  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  cofmc- 
gony  know^n  to  the  ancient  nations ;  and  that  book 
reprefents  the  firft  hum.an  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
only  as  reafoning  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a 
ftate  of  high  perfeftion  and  happinefs,  of  which  they 
were  deprived  for  difobedience  to  their  Creator.  Mofes, 
fetting  afide  his  claim  to  infpiratlon,  deferves,  from  the 
confidence  of  his  narrative,  at  leaft  as  much  credit  as 
Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus ;  and  from  his 
prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubjeft  have 
any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having  lived 
nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
the  queftion  refpefting  the  origin  of  language  may  be 
decided  without  refting  in  authority  of  any  kind, 
merely  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech  and  the 
mental  and  corporeal  powers'of  man.  Thofe  who  main- 
tain it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firll 
to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herded 
together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then 
to  have  formed  political  focietles,  and  by  their  own 
exertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  groffeft  ignorance 
to  the  refinements  of  fcience.  But,  fay  the  reafoners 
3X2  whofe 
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^anguage.  xvhok  caufe  we  are  now  pleading,  this  Is  a  fuppofition 
^^.y.^  contrary  to  all  hiftory  and  all  experience.  There  is 
not  upon  record  a  fingle  inftance  well  authenticated 
of  a  people  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from  barba- 
rifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  raifed  from  the  ftate  of  favages;  but  it  is  known 
that  they  were  polifhed,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex- 
ertions, but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies 
froni  nations  more  enlightened  than  therafelves.  The 
original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a 
foreign  tribe ;  and  were  afterwards  further  poHfhed  by 
Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  &c.  who  derived  their  know- 
ledge from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient  Romans, 
a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  blelfings  of 
law  and  religion  from  a  fucceffion  of  foreign  kings  ; 
and  the  conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  later  period  contri- 
buted to  civilize  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  America,  the 
only  two  nations  which  at  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards 
could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  fingle  ftep  from  bar- 
barlfm,  were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  over  the 
other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  unaflifted  progrefs 
©f  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife  inftitutions  of  fo- 
reign legiflators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
©f  man  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focie- 
ty  (See  Sji^age  State)  ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that 
in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fciences  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  records  of 
hiftory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  fufiicient  vigour  to  difcover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  ftate  different  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudeft  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ruder 
than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  fhould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpecch, 
or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  rhe  thing  ?  In  build- 
ing, fiftiing,  hunting,  navigating,  &c.  they  might 
imitate  the  inftinftive  arts  of  other  animals  ;  but  there 
i«  no  other  animal  that  expreffes  its  fenfations  and  af- 
fedions  by  arbitrary  articulate  founds. — It  is  faid,  that 
before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind  muft  have 
exifted  for  ages  in  large  political  locieties,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work  :  but  if  in- 
articulate cries,  and  the  natural  vifible  figns  of  the 
pafTions  and  affetlions,  were  modes  of  communication 
fufBciently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together 
for  ages,  and  to  diredl  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
fome  common  work,  what  could  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  ufelefs  and  difficult  as  that 
of  language  ?  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  fay  the  advo- 
cates for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  that 
different  nations  of  favages  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  their  thouijhts,  which  experience 
bad  taught  thera  was  not  abfolutely  nccefl'ary ;  how 
came:  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  of  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpofe  ?  Inar- 
ticulate cries,  out  of  which  language  is  fabricated, 
have  indeed  an  inftinAive  connexion  with  our  pafTions 
aod  aifcdtions ;  but  there  are  geftures  and  exprefTions 
of  countenance  with  which  our  pafTions  and  affedlions 
me  ijj  the  fanne  maoner  connci^ted.    If  the  natural 
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cries  of  pafKon  could  be  fo  fmodified  and  enlarged  as  LsngtiagA 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer  every  """^ 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr,  it  is  certain  that  the 
natural  geftures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
very  fame  purpofe  (fee  Pantomime)  ;  and  it  isftrangc 
that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages, 
not  one  fhould  have  ftumbled  upon  fabricating  vifiblc 
figns  of  their  ideas,  but  that  all  ftiould  have  agreed  to 
denote  them  by  articulated  founds.     Every  nation 
whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude  fupplies  its  defeda 
by  violent  gefticulation  ;  and  therefore,  as  much  lefs 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art  than 
was  rcquifite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmitted  by 
their  fathers.    It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  foSnda 
arc  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vifible  gefticulation :  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who 
had  never  experienced  the  fitnefs  of  either ;  and  if,  to 
counterbalance  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  articulation,  its 
extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  muft  appear 
little  lefe  than  miraculous  that  every  favage  tribe  fhould 
think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial 
gefticulation.  ^  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark- 
able for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafd 
to  utility  ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancy 
to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 
bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed 
upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas'.    This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  found 
which  he  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear.    No  fo* 
reigner  who  come*  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty, 
ever  pronounces  the  language  tolerably  well ;  an  Eng- 
liftiman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 
guttural  found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 
X,  or  even  the  French  found  of  the  vowel,  u  :  and  of 
the  folitary  favages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
forefts,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who, 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily  underftood. 
The  prefent  age  has  indeed  furniftied  many  inftances  of 
deaf  perfons  being  taughtjto  fpcakjntelligibly  by  fidlful 
mafters  moulding  the  organs  of  th;  mouth  into  the 
pofitions  proper  for  articulating  the  voice  ;  but  who- 
was  to  perform  this  taflc  among  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage, when  all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  articulation  is  effected  i*  In  a  word, 
daily  experience  informs  us,  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after- 
wards acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps 
as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and  therefore,  if  fpeech  was 
invented  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  either  by  children 
who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.    A  thoufand,  nay  a  million,  of 
cAiildren  could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language. 
While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  underftanding 
enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language;  and  by 
the  time  that  there  is  underftanding,  the  organs  are 
become  too  ftiff  for  the  taflc.    And  therefore,  fay  the 
adyocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  language,  reafon  aa. 

well?; 


t  A 

1.8nguaje.  well  a§  hiftory  intimates 

'  V  ■  ■  '  jnull  have  been  fpeaking  animals ;  the  young  having 
conftantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  thofe  who 
were  elder ;  and  vpe  may  warrantably  conclude,  that 
our  firft  parents  received  it  by  immediate  infpiration. 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob- 
jeftion  readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  firft  language  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  muft  have  been  pcr- 
fe6t,  and  held  in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and  forae  of  thefe  which  re- 
main are  known  to  be  very  imperfect,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loft.  If  diffe- 
rent languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe  nations ;  but  what  could  induce  men 
poffefled  of  one  perfedl  language  of  divine  original,  to 
forfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention, 
and  in  every  refpeft  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themfelves  had  been  infpired  ? 
7  In  anfwer  to  this  objeilion,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing 

In  what  cir- ^j^g  gj^en  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and 
cuniftarces  |  elements  of  language  ;  for  when  once  men  had 
the  molt     ,  ..       r  •     ^         L  -1.^1-^ 

perfecSl  andlanguage,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might  have 

copious  iaii  modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can 
l»uige  muftjjjjp^oyg  wh&t  they  could  not  invent.  The  firft  lan- 
nSr?!v%ndg»ag^»  if  given  by  infpiration,  muft  In  its  principles 
rude.  have  had  all  the  perfeftion  of  which  language  is  fuf- 
ceptible  ;  but  from  tht  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
pofTibly  be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  are 
cither  proper  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All- wife  Inftruftor 
would  load  the  meriiories  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  whidi 
they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufliclent  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperftrudlure  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  compofition  and 
derivation.  This  would  long  preferve  the  language 
radically  the  fame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
introduftlon  of  different  dialcfts  in  the  differerit  coun- 
tries overvvhich  men  fpiead  themfelves.  In  whatever 
region  we  fuppofe  the  liuman  race  to  have  been  origi- 
nally placed,  the  increafe  of  their  numbers  would  in 
procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into,  different  na- 
tions, Or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a  vaft  diftance  on 
all  fides  from  what  we  may  call  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. In  etcher  cafe  they  Would  every  where  meet 
with  new  objefts,  which  would  occafion  the  invention 
of  nevsr  names  ;  and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and 
other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  vrho  removed 
eaftward  or  nortlrward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  In  many 
refpefts  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled 
towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words 
Would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
Conceptions,  which  mult  ncceffarily  be  unintelligible  to 
the  body  of  the  people  inhabiting  countries  where 
thofe  conceptions  had  never  been  formed.  Thus  would 
various  dialcfts  be  unavoidably  introduced  into  the  ori- 
ginal language-,  even  whiUt  all  mankind  remained  In 
One  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparate  and  independent  focietics  Were  formed,  thefe 
Variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fe- 
veral  dialers  would  deviate  farther  and  fatther  from 
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that  mankind  in  all  ages  the'  parent  tongue,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of^^^g"^^^.*^ 

the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  If  we  fuppofe  ^  '  L 
a  few  people  either  to  have  been  banilhed  together  from 
the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
their  own  accord  to  a  dillance,  front  which  through, 
tracklefs  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch  emi- 
grations hatfe  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  ho\y 
the  moft  copious  language  muft  in  their  mouths  have 
foon  become  narrrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  in- 
fpiration muft  have  in  time  become  fo  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  anceftor  whence 
it  originally  fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
pradical  llcill  in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  ex- 
ercife  ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  fafts  to  prove,, 
that  a  fingle  man  caft  upon  a  defart  ifland,  and  bar- 
ing to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity, would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency- 
his  mother-tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  men  caft  away 
together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  lon- 
ger'; but  In  a  fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great  meafure  be  loft  by  them  or  their  pofterlty. 
In  this  ftate  of  baniftiment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  fifliing,  and  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  fupport  a  wretched  exif- 
tence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and  perhapi 
lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  remembrance 
of  that  eafe  and  thofe  comforts-  of  which  they  now 
found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived  ;  and  they  would 
of  courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  beeuufed  to  denote  the  accommo- 
dations arid  elegancies  of  poliftied  life.  This  at  leaft 
fee«i8  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach-  their  children  a  part  of  language  which  in  their 
circaniftances  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  o£ 
which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  make  them  compre- 
hend the  meaning  ;  for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the 
figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  From  fuch 
colonies  as  this  difperfed  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  arifen,  which, 
have  Induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that  the 
ftate  of  the  favage  was  the  original  ftate  of  nian  ;  ani 
if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiratibn 
muft  have  unavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different 
dialefts  all  extremely  rude  and  narrowj  and  retaining: 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue,  except  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  moft  confpicuous  obj'jtJts  of  nature,  and 
of  thofe  wiints  and  enjoyments  which  are  infeparable 
from  humanity.  The  favage  ftate  has  no  artificial 
wants,  and  furnifhes  few  ideas  that  require  terms  to 
dxprefs  therh.  The  habits  of  folitude  and  filence  in- 
cline a  favage  rarely  to  fpeak; ;  and  when  he  fpeaks, 
he  ufes  the  fame  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech, 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muft  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  extremely  various.  Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggefts  different  ideas, 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  muft  be  exprcffed 
either  by  terms  entirely  new  or  by  old  terms  ufed 
with  a  new  fignification.  Hence  muft  originate  great  ^ 
diverfity,  even  in  the  firft  elements  of  fpet:ch,  among  jj^^^^^  ^.j^^ 
all  lavage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  original  variety  of 
language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  pronounced;  tongues 
as  we  may  believe,  with  various  accents.  When  any  ^^^^^'^jg^^*" 
of  thofe  lavage  tribes  emerged  from  their  barbarifm,  the^wgiiii*' 
whether  by  their  own  efforts  dr  by  the  aid  of  people 
more  enlightened'  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that 


«aqh.  other,  as  wsU  as  fxom  the  idiom  and  genius  of  the  iroprovement  and.  copioufnefs  of  their  language, 

J,  would- 
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aLangtiage. ,  woulJ  keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  m  knowledge    from  that  variety  of  Incidents  which  affea  all  fiiblu-  Langui{?8v' 

nary  things ;  and  thofe  changes  mud  always  cone- 


and  In  the  arts  of  civil  life  ;  but  In  the  infinite  mulil- 


tude  of  words  which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to 
•■language,  it  would  be  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were 
any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  re- 
prefent  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  refinement,  indeed, 
may  induce  imitation,  conquefts  may  impofe  a  Ian- 
.gnage,  and  extenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  dif- 
ferent nations  and  different  dialers  into  one  mafs  ; 
hut  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rife  to  diver fity 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they  (hould 
retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expreflive  of  thofe  objefts  with  which  all  men  arc  at 
all  times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnei& 
of  fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnifh  no 
good  ohjedlion  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge- 
jieral ;  for  whether  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  In  a  courfe  of  ages  invented  by  men,  a 
multitude  of  dialedls  would  Inc«.'Itably  arife  as  foon  as 
the  human  race  was  feparated  Into  a  number  of  diftlnft 
3ud  independent  nations. — We  pretend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers'  in  a  queftlon  of  this  nature  :  we  have 
given  the  beft  arguments  on  both  fides  which  we 
could  either  devife  or  find  In  the  writings  of  others  : 
and  if  it  be  feen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  that  our 
own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it 
not  be  haflily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
.of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  France  and  England  ;  for  if  they  will  carry 
their  philological  inquiries  to  the  caft,  they  may  per- 
liaps  be  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  lan- 
guage through  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  (c). 


fpond  with  the  change  of  circumllances  In  the  people 
by  whom  the  language  is  fpoken.  When  any  parti- 
cular fet  of  ideas  becomes  pi'evalent  among  any  fociety 
of  men,  words  muft  be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ;  and 
from  thefe  the  language  muft  affume  Its  charadler. 
Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is 
bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
vated ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  In  which 
luxury  and  efFeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  harmo- 
nious, but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expreflion. 

But  although  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  rule, 
:that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exa£l  index 
of  the  ftate  of  their  minds,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  par- 
ticular exceptions.  For  as  man  is  naturally  an  imita- 
tive animal,  and  In  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
courfe  to  invention  but  through  neceffity,  colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  dillance  from  the 
mother-country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
and  idiom  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are 
feparated.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifls 
and  the  people  of  the  mother-country,  by  living  under 
different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu- 
pations, and  by  adopting,  of  courfe,  different  modes 
of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  affume 
different  national  characters,  and  form  each  a  diflindl 
language  to  themfelvcs,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
ftyle,  though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  fun- 
damental founds  and  general  Idiom.  If,  therefore, 
this  particular  idiom,  formed  before  their  feparation, 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  mother- country  than  of  the  colonies,  thefe  will 


Some  ex- 
ceptions tm 
the  prece- 
ding rule' 


Language,  whatever  was  Its  origin,  muft  be  fi^'edl  labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
,to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as    they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome ;  and  this 


inconvenience 


(c)  Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  very  few. 
In  the  Shanfcrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Gentoos,  our  fignifies  a  day:  (See  Hal/ml's  preface  to  t/je  code  of 
Gentoo  laws).  In  other  eaflern  languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  denote  both  light  and  fire.  Thus  in  the 
Chaldee,  UR  is  fire  ;  In  the  Egyptian^  or  is  the  fun  or  lights  ( Plut.  de  Oftr.  et  Ifid.):  In  the  Hebrew,  aur  13 
light:  In  the  Greek,  is  the  air,  often  light :  in  Latin,  aura  is  the  air,  from  the  iEolIc  Greek;  and  in 
Iri/h  it  is  aear.  From  the  very  fame  original  we  have  the  Greek  word  jrvp,  and  the  Englifii fire. — In  He' 
brew,  OR  fignifies  to  raife,  lift  up  one^s  fclf,  or  he  raifed:  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greek  "p^j,  to  raife^  ex- 
eite,  and  the  Latin  orior  to  arife',  whence  oriens  the  eafl,  and  Eng.  orient,  oriental ;  alfo  Lat.  origo,  and  Eng. 
origin,  originate,  S^c. — The  word  Khunt  in  the  Shanfcrit  dialeft,  fignifies  a  fmall  territory,  which  is  retained 
in  Kvveoj,  Kent,  Canton,  Cantahria.  The  word  Khan,  kin,  cean,  can,  gen,  gin,  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
;and  pervades  Afia  and  Europe  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Garrone.  The  word  light  Englifh,  lucht  Flemifh, 
tux  Roman,  and  '^^X"'^.  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arek,  erech,  hertha,  earth, 
and  ERDE,  are  all  one  word  from  Paleftine  and  Chaldee  to  Britain  and  Germany. — The  Chaldeans  turned  ths 
Hebrew  word  shur  or  shor,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  into  thor,  as  likewlfe  did  the  Phenicians  (See  P/z//. 
Vit.  Syll.) ;  hence  the  Greek  ratypos^  the  Latin  taurus,  the  French  taureau,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanifh 
toro.  The  Hebrew  word  bit  or  beith,  which  fignifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  inj^de  of  any  place, 
has  fpread  Itfelf  far  and  wide,  ftill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignification  ;  in  the  Perfian  language  it  is 
RAD,  BED,  BHAD,  and  figuifies  a  houfe  or  alcde.  In  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  fignifies  the 
fame  thing;  hence  the  Englifh  abide,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French  batteau.  In  all  thefe  inftances  there 
is  a  ftriking  refemblance  In  found  as  well  as  in  fenfe  between  the  derived,  and  the  primitive  words;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has 
been  fliown  (fee  BofwelVs  Life  of  'Johnfon),  that  the  French  jour,  a  day.  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  dies  ; 
but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from  a  high.r  fource.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialects,  di,  bright,  is  a  lame 
of  the  fun;  hence  the.Greek  ^'^i  Jupiter,  and  the  Latin  dies,  a  day.  From  dies  comes  diurnus;  in 
the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  diu  is  readily  con- 
founded with  gin;  thai  of  the  ablative  of  this  adjeiftive,  corruptly  pronounced  giurno,  the  Italians  make  a 
■fubftantlve  giorno,  which  Ijy  the  French  is  readily  contrafted  into  giour  i  r  jour.  From  the  fame  root  di, 
^omc8       «>  01%  the  Eolic  A»Fof,  the  Latin  Diyus^  and  the  Celtic  dhia,  God. 
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inconvenience  muft  prevent  their  language  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  perfeftion  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  might  otherwife  have  been 
carried.  Thus  various  languages  may  have  been  form- 
ed out  of  one  parent  tongue ;  and  thus  that  happy 
concurrence  of  circumflances  which  has  raifed  fome 
languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfcAion,  may  be  ea- 
fily  accounted  for,  while  many  intffeftual  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
of  excellence. 

As  the  knowledge  of  lang!iages  conftitutes  a  great 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  fur- 
iiifli  employment  to  tafte,  and  as  thefe  depend  much 
upon  ihe  idioms  of  the  different  tongaes,  we  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  advantages  and 
defefts  of  f;me  of  thofc  idioms  of  language  with  which 
ve  are  bell  acquainted. — As  the  v.'ords  idiom  and  ge- 
nius of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it  will  be 
iiecefiary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  idiom  we 
would  here  be  underftood  to  mean  thai  general  mcde  of 
arranging  luorcls  into  fcntences  which  prevails  in  any  partu 
cv.lar  language ;  and  by  the  genius  of  a  language,  we 
mean  to  txprefs  the  particular  fet  of  ideas  tuh'tch  the 
luorJs  of  any  language,  either  from  their  formation  or 
niultipUciiy ,  are  mofl  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  ivho  hears  it  properly  uttered.  Thus,  allhough 
the  Engiyh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  languages 
nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  idiom,  yet  the  par- 
ticular genius  of  each  is  remarkably  ditTerent :  The 
Englijh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ftrongly  articu- 
lated ;  the  French  is  weaker,  and  more  flovcing ;  the 
Italian  more  foothing  and  harmonious ;  and  the  Spa- 
nijh  more  grave,  fonomus,  and  flatcly.  Now,  when 
we  examine  the  fcveral  languages  which  have  been 
moft  efteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on- 
ly two  roioMs  among  them  which  are  efTentially  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  one  another ;  and  ?all  thofe  Urgtia- 
ges  are  divided  between  thefe  two  idioms,  following 
fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  languages  which  may  be  faid 
to  adhere  to  the  firft  idiom,  are  thofe  which  in  their 
Cdnllrudlion  follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is,  ex- 
prefs  their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  the  fubjedl  v^hich  occafions  the  ac- 
tion appearing  firft;  then  the  adion,  accompanied  with 
its  feveral  modifications  ;  and,  lad  of  all,  the  objeft  to 
which  it  has  reference  — Thefe  may  properly  be  called 
analogous  languages;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  Eng- 
lifh,  French,-  and  moft  of  the  modern  languages  in 
Europe. — The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  idiom,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conflruftion  than  what  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fuggeft  ;  fometimes  making  the  objefl:, 
fometimes  the  aftion,  and  fometimes  the  modification 
of  the  aftion,  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts* 
The  confufion  which  this  might  occafion,  is  avoided  by 
the  particular  manner  of  infltSing  their  w6rds,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  conneded,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence 
they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  conneft 
the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fen- 
tence is  concluded.  And  as  the  words  may  be  here 
tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called 
TRANSPOsiTivE  languages.  To  this  clafs  we  muft,  in 
an  efpecial  manner,  refer  tlxe  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 


guages.— As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral  advanta-  Larjgiiag«. 
ges  and  defers  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  '— v— 
point  out  the  moft  confiderable  of  them,  in  order  ^Yiltra.r\{ 
afcertain  with  greater  precifion  the  particular  charaAer  poiitivelan- 
and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  languages  now  princi-  guages 
pally  fpoken  or  ftudled  in  Europe.  compared 


'J'he  pii  tiahty  which  our  forefathers,   at  the  revl- 


with  re- 

val  of  letters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the  ^^^^ 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  diftinguifliing  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  many  caufes  of  the  amazing  fuperiority  which 
thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  other  at 
that  time  fpoken  in  Euiope. — This  blind  deference  ftill 
continues  tc)  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early^ 
prepofTeffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught  in 
our  earlieft  infoncy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  leaft:' 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain 
mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte. — Their  rights, 
therefore,  hke  thofe  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re- 
main flill  to  be  examined  ;  and  we,  without  exerting^ 
our  reafon  to  difcover  truth  from  falfehood,  tamely  fit 
down  fatiafied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre- 
eminence in  every  refpedl.  But  if  we  look  around  \xs 
for  a  moment,  and  obferve  the  many  excellent  produc- 
tions which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  language 
cf  Europe,  we  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thtfe  are  now^ 
poffeffed  of  fome  powers  which  might  afford  at  leaft  a' 
prefumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a  pro-* 
per  degree  of  attention,  they  iright,  in  fome  refpeSls,  be 
m,ade  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beautiful  and  juftly" 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavouring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye* 
of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring  before  the- 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which" 
have  been  moft  generally  received  upon  this  fubjeft, 
and  reft  the  determination  of  the  caufe  on  her  impartial' 
decifion. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveraF 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  not" 
be  admitted  without  occafioning  great  confufion,  un- 
lefs  certain  clafFes  of  words  were  endowed  witli  particu- 
lar variations,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  made' 
to  refer  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  be  connefted.  From  this  caufe  proceeds  the' 
necefhty  of  feveral  variations  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  which  are  not  in  the  leaft  effential  or  neceffary  in' 
the  analogous  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Grammar,  to  which  we  refer 
for  fatisfadion  on  this  head.  We  fhall  in  this  place" 
eonfider,  whether  thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or- 
a- difadvantage  to  language. 

As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language" 
whofe  verbs  admit  oi  injleaiouy  is  on  that  account  much" 
more  perfedl  than  one  where  they  are  varied  by  auxt- 
liaries ;  we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  this  with" 
fome  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  on  this' 
head  nftay  be  the  more  intelligible,  we  fhall  give  ex- 
amples from  the  Latin  and  Englifli  languages.  We* 
make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  is* 
more  purely  tranjpo/ttive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  admits  of  leis  irifeSion  than  any  other  language?, 
that  »ve  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preferense  be  due  to  a  language  from,  thr 


prefiiona, 
and  preci 
Hon  of 
meaning. 
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language,  one  or  the  etber  method  of  conjugatthg  verbs,  it  mpft  Pono, 
'^'—'v-r— '  in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  Dono, 
Diverfity  of        caufeg :— Either  it  muft  admit  of  a  greater  va-  Cano, 
founds,  va  riety  of  founds,  and  confequently  more  room  for  har-  Sono, 
fiety  of  ex-moniou8  diverfity  of  tones  in  the  language: — or  a  Orno, 
greater  freedom  of  expreffion  is  allowed  in  uttering  any  Pugno, 
fimple  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety  Lego, 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  are  neceffary  to  Scribo, 
exprefs  that  idea  than  the  other  does  : — or,  laftly,  a  Puto, 
greater  precifion  and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning  Vivo, 
of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the  language,  arife  from  the  ufe  Ambulo, 
of  one  of  thefe  forms,  than  from  the  ufe  of  the  other  : 
for,  as  every  other  circumftance  which  may  ferve  to 
give  a  diverfity  te  language,  fuch  as  the  general  and 
moft  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one  particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
llances  of  that  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe  a 
particular  language,  are  not  influenced  in  the  leaft  by 
the  different  methods  of  varying  the  verbs,  they  can- 
not be  here  confidered.    We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
which  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  inflefting  its  verba 
with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  particulars, — variety  of 
found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of  meaning. 
Diverfitvof    '^^^^  -^'J^  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is, 
founds, '    Whether  the  one  method  of  expreffing  the  variations 
of  a  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  founds  ?  In 
this  refpe£l  the  Latin  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  EngliJJ:  :  for  the  words  amo, 
amaiajn,  amaveram,  amavero,  amem,  &c.  feem  to  be       Pone-bam ; 
.  more  different  from  one  another  than  the  EngHfh  tranf-       Dona-bam  ; 
lations  of  thefe,  /  love,  I  did  love,  I  had  loved,  I Jhall       Cane-bam  ; 
have  loved,  I  may  love,  &c. ;  for  although  the  fy  liable       Sona-bam  ; 
AM  Is  repeated  In  every  one  of  the  firft,  yet  as  the       Orna-bam  ; 
laft  fyllable  ufually  ftrikes  the  ear  with  greater  force,       Pugna-bam ; 
and  leaves  a  greater  imprefiion  than  the  firft,  it  is  very       Lege-bam  ; 
probable  that  many  will  think  the  frequent  repetition       Scribe-bam  j 
of  the  word  love  in  the  laft  inftance,  more  ftriking       Puta  bam ; 
'to  the  ear  than  the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former,       Vive-bam ; 
We  will  therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant  Ambula-bam; 
that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  difference  be-  Move-bam; 
tween  the  founds  of  the  different  tenjes  of  a  Latin  verb.       Dole-bam  ; 
than  there  is  between  the  words  that  are  equivalent  to  Luge-bam; 
them  in,  Englifli.    But  as  we  here  confider  the  variety       Obi-bam  ; 
of  four.ds  of  the  language  in  general,  before  any  juft  Gaude-bam; 
conclufion  caH  be  drawn,  we  maft  not  only  compare  Incipie-bam; 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  verb,  but  alfo  compare       Facle-bam  ; 
the  different  verbs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe       Fodie-bam  ; 
languages.    And  here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a       Ride-bam ; 
moft  ftriking  diftlndion  in  favour  of  the  analogous       Imple-bara ; 
language  over  ih^  infleSed :  for  as  it  would  be  impof-       Abftine-bam  ; 
jible  to  form  a  particular  fet  of  inflexions  different 
from  one  another  for  each  particular  verb,  all  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a  fmall  number  of 
claffes ;  all  the  words  of  each  of  which  claffes,  com- 
monly called  conjugations,  have  the  feveral  variations  of 
the  modes,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  expreffed  exaftly  in  the 
lame  manner,  which  muft  of  neceffity  introduce  a  fi- 
milarity  of  founds  Into  the  language  in  general,  much 
greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
its  own  diftinguiftiing  found.    To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  obferve  on  which  fide  the  preference  with 
refped  to  variety  of  founds  muft  fall. 
174- 


I  put. 
I  givt, 

/  found' 
I  adorn. 
I  fight. 
I  read. 
I  write. 
J  think. 
J  live. 
J  wall. 


I.  A  K 

Moveo, 

DoleOf 

Lugeo, 

Obeo, 

Gaudeo, 

Incipio, 

Facio, 

Fodio, 

Rideo, 

Impleo, 

Abftlneo, 


I  ail. 
I  mourn. 
Idle. 

I  rejoice, 
I  begin, 
I  make. 
I  dig. 
I  laugh. 
Jfill. 
I forbear. 


is  here  fo  obvious  in  the 
the  firft  glance  ;  nor  can 


The  fimllarity  of  founds 
Latin,  as  to  be  perceived  at 

we  be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that 
all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting  to  4000  or  upwards, 
muft  be  reduced  to  four  conjugations,  and  even  thefe 
differing  but  little  from  one  another,  which  muft  of 
neceflity  produce  the  famenefs  of  founds  which  we  here 
perceive;  whereas,  every  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,_  like  the  Engh'ih,  Inftead  of  this  fmall 
number  of  uniform  terminations,  have  almoft  as  many 
diftindl  founds  as  original  verbs  In  their  language. 

But  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  of  the  Indicative  mood, 
we  ftiould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latins 
verb,  the  fimllarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame  terini- 
nation  in  all  the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the 
imperfeft  of  the  indicative,  as  below. 


/  did  put, 
J  did  give, 
I  did  fing, 
I  did  found, 
I  did  adorn, 
I  did  fight, 
I  did  readf 
J  did  write, 
I  did  think, 
I  did  live, 
I  did  walk, 
I  did  move, 
I  did  all, 
I  did  mourn  f 
I  did  die, 
I  did  rejotcCy 
I  did  begin, 
I  did  make, 
I  did  dig, 
I  did  laugh  f 
J  did  fill, 
I  did  forbear, 


I  put. 
I  gave. 
Ifung. 
I founded. 
I  adorned. 
I fought. 
I  read. 
I  wrote. 
I  thought. 
I  lived. 
I  walked. 
I  moved, 
I  ailed. 
I  mourned, 
I  died.  . 
I  rejoiced. 
I  began. 
I  made. 
I  dug. 
I  laughed. 
I  filled. 
I forbore. 


It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Latin 
words  in  this  example  :  but  in  the  Englifli  tranflatiora 
we  have  carefully  marked  in  the  firft  column  the  words 
without  any  iniieaion  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  inflexion  of  our  verb  ; 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Were  it  neceffary  to  pur- 
fue  this  fubjedl  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
perfeR  tenfe  in  aU  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in 
/,  the pluperfra  In  eram,  and  the  future  in  am  or  bo; 
in  the  fubjundlve  mood,  the  imperfed  univerfally  la 
REM,  ih^perfea  in  erim,  the  pluperfea  in  issem,  and 

the 
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UnguBge,  the  future  fn  ero  ;  and  as  a  ftiU 

obfervable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  perfons  in 
thefe  tenfes,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfea 
ends  in  mus,  and  the  fccond  perfon  in  tis,  with  little 
variation  in  the  other  perfons ;  it  is  evident  that,  in 
refpeft  of  diverfity  of  founds,  this  method  of  conjuga- 
ting verbs  by  infie^ioTif  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more 
natural  method  of  exprefling  the  various  connedtions 
and  relations  of  the  verbal  attributive  by  different 
words,  uft;al!y  called  auxiliaries, 
tf  The  fecond  particular,  by  which  the  different  me- 

iTariety  of  thods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive 
;prcflions.  ^an  affedl  language,  arifes  from  the  variety  of  expref- 
fions  which  either  of  thefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering ^ 
the  fame  fentiment.  In  this  refpeft,  likewife,  the  me- 
thod of  conjugating  by  infleifion  feems  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  moft  be  expreffed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  scribo, 
and  EGO  SCRIBO  ;  which  ought  perhaps  in  ftriftnefs  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Englifh,  we  can 
vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  i/?,  I  write  ;  zdly^ 
I  DO  WRITE  ;  'i^dly.  Write  I  do  ;  ^hly,  Write  do 
I  (d).  And  if  we  confider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  found,  by  having 
the  emphafis  placed  on  the  different  words  ;  inftead  of 
four,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations:  thus,  ly?, 
I  tvrite,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  /;  —  zdly,  I 
WRITE,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  write. 
Let  any  one  pronounce  thefe  with  the  different  em- 
phafis neceffary,  and  he  will  immediately  fatisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  diflinft  from  each  other  with 
refpedl  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found ; 
and  the  fame  mufl  be  underftood  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  example. 

I  do  ivrite,  8 

I  DO  'write,  9 

/  do  ivRiTE,  10 

Write  I  doy  1 1 
Write  I  do, 
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greater  famenefs  ia    And  if  we  likcwifc  confider  the  variations  which  may  Language. 

be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphafis,  they  will 
be  as  under. 


Write  I  DO, 
Write  do  /, 
Write  DO  /, 
Write  do  1. 


3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

None  of  the  Latin  tenfes  admit  of  more  variations 
than  the  two  above  mentioned  :  nor  do  almoft  any 
of  the  Enghfh  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  phrafes,  which  muft  be 
confidered  as  exaft  tranflations  of  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfeft  of  the  fubjundtive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Englifh 
of  the  followins; : 


1.  I  might  have  written.  4. 

2.  Written  I  might  have.  5. 

3 .  Have  written  I  might,  6. 

Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 


Written  might  have  I. 
I  written  might  have. 
Have  written  might  I. 


1 .  I  might  have  written. 

2.  J  MIGHT  have  written. 

3.  I  might  HAVE  written. 

4.  I  might  have  written. 

5.  WRITTEN  I  might  have. 

6.  Written  I  might  have, 

7 .  W ritten  I  might  have. 

8.  Written  I  might  have. 

9.  Have  written  I  might. 
JO.  Have  WRITTEN  I  might. 

1 1 .  Have  written  I  might. 

1 2.  Have  written  I  might. 


13.  WRiTTENmight  have  I, 

14.  Written  might  have  I. 

15.  Written  might  have  I, 

16.  Written  might  have  I. 

17.  I  written  might  have. 

18.  I  WRiTTENmight  have. 

19.  I  written  MIGHT  have. 

20.  /  written  might  have. 

2 1 .  Have  written  might  I. 

22.  Have  WRITTEN  might  I. 

23.  Have  written  might  /. 

24.  Have  written  might  L 


In  all  24  variations,  inftead  of  two. — If  we  likewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  not  only  to  exprefs  "  I  might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  "  I  couhl,  I  would,  or  I  Jhould  have  written 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  as 
the  word  might ;  we  have  in  all  ninety  jix  different  ex- 
prefTions  in  Englifti  for  the  fame  phrafe  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  exprefTion,  which  the  defefts  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  has  compelled  them  to  in- 
vent. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  objefted,  that  the  M  circum- 
ftance  we  have  taken  notice  of  as  a  defeft,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  a  defedl  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  injleaion  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tenfe  for  each 
of  thefe  different  words  might,  could,  would,  and  Jhould  ; 
we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as  valid, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fuch, 
ftill  remains  in  this  refpeft  as  12  to  i. — Yet  even  this 
conceffion  is  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 
For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  fufiicient  variety  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modifications  which  a  verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  for  any  rude  peo- 
pie  to  overcome ;  we  find,  that  every  nation  vvhich 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  infledlion,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  fatis- 
fied with  fewer  words  than  would  have  been  neceffary 
even  to  efFeft  this  purpofe,  and  make  the  fame  woid 
ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  office,  as  in 
the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  obfervations : 
So  that,  however  in  phyfical  nectffity.  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conltruc- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  mufl;  always  be  the  cafe  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  uifleBion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
3  Y  than 


(b)  We  are  fufficiently  aware,  that  the  lafl  variation  cannot  in  ftridnefs  be  confidered  as  good  language  • 
although  many  examples  of  this  manner  of  ufing  it  in  ferious  c.mpofitions,  both  in  poetry  and  profe  mitht 
be  eafily  produced  from  the  beft  authors  in  the  Englifh  language.— But  however  unjultifiable  it  may  be  to 
ufe  It  in  fenous  compofition  ;  yet,  when  judicioufly  employed  in  works  of  humour,  this  and  other  forced 
expreffions  of  the  like  nature  produce  a  fine  effed,  by  giving  a  burlefque  air  to  the  language,  and  beauti 
fully  contrafting  it  to  the  purer  didion  of  folid  reafoning.  The  fagacious  Shakefpeare  has,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  fliowed  how  fuccefsfuUy  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  charader  of 
ancient  Piftol  in  Henry  V.  Without  this  hberty,  Butler  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
inimitable  charafter  of  Hudibras— Let  this  apology  fuffice  for  our  having  inferted  this  and  other  variations  of 
the  fame  kindj  which,  although  they  may  be  often  improper  for  fcrious  compofition,  have  ftUl  their  ufe  10 
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Xanguage.  than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  auxi- 
liaries. 

18  But  if  there  fhould  dill  remain  any  fhadow  of  doubt 
Precifion  of  •  jj  mind  of  the  reader,  whether  the  method  of  va- 
in*which'  verbs  by  tnJleSlon  is  Inferior  to  that  by  auxi- 

the  Englifh /wr/Vj,  with  regard  to  diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety 
isfupenor  of  expreffion  ;  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt,  but 
that  with  refpeft  10  prccifion,  diiHnftnefs,  and  accu- 
racy, in  exprefling  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe- 
riority  beyond  all  comparifon.— Thus  the  Latin  verb 
uirno,  may  be  EngliPaed  either  by  the  words,  /  lovcy 
or  J  do  love,  and  the  empiiafis  plactd  upon  any  of  the 
words  that  the  circumflaRces  may  require  ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to  produce  by 
the  ulc  of  any  fingle  word.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpeare's  Othello  may  ftrve  as  an  example  : 

•  Excirllent  wretch  ! 


to  the  La- 
tin Ian, 
guage. 


Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  do  love  thee  : 

In  which  the  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  do,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irrefiltible 
manner,  a  mod  perfect  knowledge  of  the  iituation  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  the  time. — That  the  whole 
energy  of  the  exprtiTion  depends  upon  this  feemingly 
infipfnificant  word,  we  myy  be  at  once  fatisiicd  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner  : 


-Exccilent  wretch  ! 


Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  I  love  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  infignificant  is  this,  when 
compared  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  renjains  but 
a  tame  affertiun,  ufheted  in  with  a  pompous  exclama- 
tion which  could  not  here  be  introduce.^  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake- 
fpeare  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafs ;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrefidible 
force  of  Defdemona's  charms,  this  Itrong  exclamation 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  hlm- 
felf.  Surprifed  at  this  tender  emotion,  which  brings 
to  his  mind  all  thofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he 
had  fo  ranch  efteemcd  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
imprelTed  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  her  guilt,  he  burfts 
out  into  that  feemingly  inconfiftent  exclamation.  Ex- 
fellent  wretch .!  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warm.th  of  his 
furprife, — thinking  it  a  thing  moft  aitonifhing  that 
any  warmth  of  affedtion  ihould  ftill  remain  in  his 
breaft,  he  even  confirms  it  with  an  oath, — Perdition 
eatch  my  foul,  but  I  do  love  thee — "  In  fpite  of  all  the 
falfehoods  with  which  I  know  thou  hall  deceived  me 
• — in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I  know  thee 
guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  1  ought 
to  hate  thee — in  fpite  of  myielf, — ftill  I  fiud  that  I 
love, — yes,  I  do  love  thee."  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
thing  altogether  iinpoifihle  to  transfufe  the  energy  of 
ibis  exprcmon  into  any  language  whofe  verbs  are  regu- 
larly inflefted. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  migl«t  go  through  all  the 
other  tenfes,  and  fliow  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is 
to  be  found  in  each. — Thus,  in  perfeB  tenfe  of  the 
Latins,  initead  of  the  liraple  amavi,  we  fay,  I  have 
tovsD;  and  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  up  jo  any  of  the  words  which  compofe  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moft  accuiate  manner  fix  the 
precile  idc*  which  we  mean  to  excite  :  for  if  we  fay, 


I  have  loved,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  /,  It  Lang^iag*; 
at  once  points  out  the  perfon  as  the  piincipal  objeft  '  v"  \ 
In  that  phrafe,  and  makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  con- 
traft  in  fomc  other  perfon,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrafe  becomes  fubordinate  to  it ; — "  he  has  loved  thee 
much,  but  1  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more."  The 
Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
this  verfe  : 

Nos  pairlam  fiig'mus  ; 


Tu,  Thy  re,  lenius  in  umhra,  &o 

Cut  lue  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diflinguifh  the 
perfon  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can- 
aUo  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
circumftances  as  principals  ;  for  if  wc  fav,  with  the 
emphafis  upon  the  word  have,  "  T  have  loved"  it 
as  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  objeft, 
and  makes  us  look  for  a  contraft  in  that  peculiarity, 
I  HAVE  :  "  I  haveXovc^L  indeed  ;— my  imagination  ha^ 
been  led  aftray — my  reafon  has  been  perverted  : — but, 
Tionv  tiiat  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at 
thofe  imaginary  diftrefles  which  once  perplexed  me." 
— In  the  fame  manner  we  can  put  the  emphafis  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  loved, — "  I  have  loved,'* 
—  Here  the  paflicjii  is  txhibted  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
objed,  we  naturally  ||».iih  to  know  the  objeft  of  that 
pafiion — "  Who  !  what  have  you  loved  are  the  na- 
tural quelUons  we  would  put  in  this  cafe.    '<  I  have 

LOVED  EHzd."  In  this  manner  we  are,  on  all 

occafions,  euiibled  to  exprefs,  with  the  utmoft  prcci- 
fion, that  particular  idea  which  we  would  wifh  to  ex- 
cite, fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe  Ian-- 
guages  whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  inflection  :  and 
if  to  this  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  infledted  ' 
languages  ate  fubjccil  to,  by  having  too  fmaU  a  num- 
ber of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  one 
word  on  many  occafions  fuppiy  the  place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  ftill  more  in 
our  favour. — Thus,  rn  Latin,  tlie  fame  word  amabo 
ftands  for jl:)all  or  w/V/  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guefs  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
was  moft  likely  the  writer  had  in  view. — In  the  fame 
manner,  may  or  can  love  are  exprcffed  by  the  fame 
word  AMEM  ;  as  are  alio  inight,  could,  would,  or  fhould 
love,  by  the  fingle  word  amarem,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
thefe  four  meanings  the  wricer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafions  a  perplexity  very  dift'erent  from  that 
clear  precifion  which  our  language  allows  or,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but~  alio  by  al- 
lowing us  to  put  the  emphafis  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafe,  which  fuperadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci- 
fion it  would  have  had  without  that  affiftanee.  '5- 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moft  candid  j^^^^'^^^f*"' 
examination,  we  muft   conclude,   that  the  method  jmrg. 
of  conjugating  verbs  by  injleclion  is  inferior  to  that  ting  vVrbs 
:he  help  of  auxiliaries  ; — be- ''  ^^ec- 
fuch  a  diverfity  of  founds,- 


which  is  performed  by 
caufe  it  does  not  afford 


,,        r    ,         ...  .  .  or  to  that 

nor  allow  iuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  or  exprel- ^hich  is 
fion  fiir  the  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  diftinc- perfornicd 
tion  and  precifion  in  the  m^;aniiig. — It  is,  however,  ^7  ^'^^i^^*'- 

attended""- 
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uage.  attended  with  one  confiderable  advantage  above  the 
other  method  :  for  as  the  words  of  which  it  is  formed 
are  neceifarily  of  greater  length,  and  more  fonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  exprcfiion  ;  for  the  number  of 
monofyllables  in  this  laft,  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  refults  from  longer  words. 
Whether  this  fingle  advantage  is  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defeils  with  which  it  is  attended, 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  : — 
but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubje£t,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, which  fliall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  fequel. 

But  perhaps  it  might  ftill  be  objedted,  that  although 
the  coraparifon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  En- 
glifh  languages  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  in- 
JleSim  Is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries  ;  for  although  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defective  in  point 
of  tenfes  ;  yet  if  a  language  were  formed  which  had 
a  fufficient  number  of  infle£lcd  tenfes  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe  ;  if  it  had,  for  intlance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfe  ;  one  for  / 
Jove,  another  for  I  love  ^  one  for  IJhalU  another  for 
/  tvill  love  ;  one  for  /  mighty  another  for  /  could,  and 
luouldf  and  Jhould  love  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  o- 
ther  tenfes  ;  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  ohjedlions  we  have  brought  againft  the  inflexion 
of  verbs  ;  and  that  of  courfe,  the  objeflions  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againft  thofe  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  and  ,executed  it  imperfsftly. 
■ — We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  raea- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly. For,  in  the  firft  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  di- 
vifiion  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay  different  from  all  the 
other  conjugations, — it  would  always  occafion  a  fame- 
Befs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language.  And 
even  if  this  could  be  effeftcd,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a 
latitude  to  the  expreffion  as  auxiUaries  allow  :  for  al- 
though there  fhould  be  two  words,  one  for  /  might,  and 
another  for  I  could  love  ;  yet  as  thefe  are  fingle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas,  by  auxiliaries,  either 
of  thefe  can  be  varied  24  different  ways,  as  has  been 
fliown  above.  In  the  laft  place,  no  fingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can 
do  by  the  htlp  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphafis.  / 
have  loved,  if  expreffed  by  any  one  word,  could  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  diftindt  meaning  ;  fo  that  to 
give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three  diftindl  words  at  leaft 
would  be  ncceffary.  However,  if  all  this  were  done  ; 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  diftincl  conjugation  formed  for 
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every  40  or  50  verbs; — if  each  of  the  tcnfc«  were  Language* 
properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every  ' 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  ;  and  thefe  all 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  perfons,  fo  as  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another  ; — and  if  likewife  there 
were  a  diftinft  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fume  by  means  of  the  emphafis  ;  and  if  all  this  infi- 
nite variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  diftinft 
manner,  different  from  each  other,  and  harmonious; 
this  language  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  formed  by  auxiliaries,  if  it  were  poffible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fince  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be  neceffary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a  language  (t)  ! — How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  fimple  perfpicuity  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  of 
twelve  feemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  which  can  be  attained  wiih  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  ex- 
prefs all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus ?  What  can  equal  the  fimplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well-known  powers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers  know  no  limits  ? 
— or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfe6lion 
of  the  other,  but  the  tranfcript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
ncfe  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  unintelligible  lan- 
guage ? 

Having  thus  confidcred  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defeds  of  each  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  fecret  wifh  arife  in  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  fagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  htlp  being  furprifed, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  feve- 
ral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
ftumble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con- 
curring circumftances,  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  over-ran 
Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries  ;  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprung  from  them,  have  fo  faf 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  their  verbs  infleded  :  yet  the  Enghfh  alone  have  iii 
any  inftance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  : 
which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  inflexions  for  the 
different  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  and 
at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va- 
rying the  m  by  auxiliaries ;  by  which  means  either  the 
one  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as 
occafion  required.  We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
3  Y  2  in 


(e)  This  affertion  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated:  but  if  any  fhould  think  fo,  wc 
only  beg  the  favour  that  he  will  fet  himfelf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number, 
which  an  Enghfh  verb  can  be  made  to  affume,  varying  each  of  thefe  in  every  way  that  it  will  admit,  both  a$ 
to  the  diverfity  of  exprelTion  and  the  emphafis ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  we  have  here  faid  nothing  more 
than  enough. 


ftangnage. 


10 

'Analogous 
and  tranf- 
pofuivc 
languages 
compai  ed 
Vfith  re- 
fpedl  to  the 
cafes  of 


The  for- 
mer fupe 
rior  ir  di- 
verfity  of 
found. 
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in  that  way ;  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorift 
of  the jJfl/?.  In  almolt  all  our  verbs  thefe  can  be  declined 
either  with  or  without  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  prefent, 
without  an  auxiliary,  is,  Hove,  I  ivrite,  I  /peak  }  with 
an  auxiliary,  I  do  ivrite,  I  do  love,  I  do  /peak.  In  the 
fame  manner,  the  paft  tenfe,  by  infltftion,  is,  I  loved, 
I  wrote,  I  /poke  ;  by  auxiliaries,  /  did  love,  I  did  /peak, 
J  did  ivrite.  Every  author,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
the  power  of  the  Englifti  language,  knows  the  ufe 
■which  may  be  made  of  this  diftin£tion.  What  a  pity  is 
it  that  we  fliould  have  ftopt  fhort  fo  foon  !  how  blind 
was  it  in  fo  many  other  nations  to  imitate  the  dtfedls, 
without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  moft  confiderablc  varia- 
tion we  find  between  the  analogous  and  tranfpojitive 
languages  is  in  the  nouns  ;  the  latter  varying  the  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  thefe  by  inJleSion  ;  whereas  the  former 
exprefs  all  the  (JifFerent  variations  of  them  by  the  help 
of  other  words  prefixed,  called  prepojitions .  Now,  if 
we  confider  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  either 
of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  done 
the  verbs,  we  lhall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firft 
particular,  viz.  variety  of  founds,  almoll  the  fame  re- 
marks may  be  made  as  upon  the  verbs  ;  for  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfelf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  much  greater  between  the  different  cafes 
in  the  tranfpojitive.  than  between  the  tran  flat  ion  of 
thefe  in  the  analogous  language.  Thus  rhx,  regis, 
REGi,  REGEivi,  &c.  are  more  dillinft  from  one  another 
in  point  of  found,  that  the  tranflation  of  thefe,  a  king, 
of  a  king,  to  a  king,  a  king,  &c.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
ftep  further,  and  confider  the  variety  which  is  produ- 
ced in  the  language  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  methods,  the  cafe  is  entirely  rcverfed.  For  as 
it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  form  diftinft  varia- 
tions, different  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of  every 
noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their  nouns 
into  a  ftw  general  claffes,  calkd  declenjtons,  and  to 
give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  clat&  the  fame  ter- 
mination in  every  cafe  ;  which  produces  a  like  fimila- 
rity  of  found  with  what  we  already  obferved  was  oc- 
cafioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  whereas  in 
the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  neceffity  for  any 
conftraint,  there  is  almoft  as  great  a  variety  of  founds 
as  their  are  of  nouns.  The  Latins  have  only  five  dif- 
ferent declenfions;  fo  that  all  the  great  number  of 
words  of  this  general  order  muft  be  reduced  to  the  very 
fQiall  divetfity  of  founds  which  thefe  few  claffes  admit 
of ;  and  even  the  founds  of  thefe  <ew  claffes  are  not  fo 
much  diverfified  as  they  might  have  been,  as  many  of 
the  different  cafes  in  the  different  declenfions  have  ex- 
actly the  fame  founds,  as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  re- 
mark more  fully  hereafter.  We  might  here  produce 
examples  to  ftiow  the  great fmilarity  of  founds  between 
different  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  variety 
in  the  Englilh,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the  verbs: 
but  as  every  reader  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  thefe 
two  languages  can  fatisfy  himfelf  in  this  particular, 
without  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down  any 
number  of  Latin  nouns,with  their  tranflations  into  Eng- 
lifli,  we  think  it  unneccffary  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
particular. 

But  if  the  inflexion  of  nouns  is  a  dlfadvantagc 
to  a  language  in  point  of  diverfity  of  founds,  it  is  very 
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much  the  reverfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  it  allows  Language 
in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.    Here,  in-  '   "  y 
deed,  the  tranfpofitive  language  fhines  forth  in  all  its      ?*  | 
glory,  and  the  analogous  muft  yield  the  palm  with-  iv5[7e- 
out  the  fmalleft  difpute.    For  as  the  nominative  cafe^ad  to'the 
(or  that  noun  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex- arrange- 
preffed  by  the  verb)  is  different  from  the  accufative  (or  "^"^"^ 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffed  by  the  verb  fln^gnc^.* 
is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituation  that  but  * 
the  writer  fhall  think  proper,  without  occafioning  the 
fmalleft  confufion  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages, 
as  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  the  noun  are  expreffed 
by  the  fame  word,  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  but  by 
their  pufition  alone  :  fo  that  the  noun  which  is  the  ef- 
ficient caufe  muft  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  paffive  fubjeit  muft  follow  ;  which  greatly 
cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compofition. — Thus 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmalleft  perplexity  in  the  mean- 
ing, could  fay  either  Brutum  amavit  CaJJius,  or  Cafius 
amavit  Brutum,  or  Brutum  Cafius  amavit,  or  Cafius 
Brutum  amavit.    As  the  termmation  jf  the  word  Caf 
ftus  always  points  out  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  cafe^ 
and  therefore  that  he  is  the  pcrfon  from  whom  the 
energv  proceeds ;  and  in  tht  fame  manner,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  and  confequently  that  he  is  the  ob- 
jeft  upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ;  the  meaning 
continues  ftill  diftinft  and  clear,  notwithftandin^  of  all 
thefe  feveral  variations  :  whereas  in  the  Englifti  lan- 
guage, we  could  only  fay  Cafius  loved  Brutus,  or,  by 
a  more  forced  phrafeology,  Cajjius  Brutus  loved:  Were 
we  to  reverfe  the  cafe,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  meaning 
alfo  would  be  reverfed  ;  for  if  we  fay  Brutus  loved  Gaf- 
fius,  it  is  evident,  that,  inftead  of  being  the  perfon  be- 
loved, as  before,  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Cafius  becomes  the 
objeft  beloved. — In  this  refpeft,  therefore,  the  analo- 
gous languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranfpofitive  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  fingle  circumftance  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  diftinguifti  the  accufative  from  the  nominative  cafe, 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have  none; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their  cafes  adds 
to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  reverfe  :  for,  in  Latin,  we 
can  only  fay  Amor  Dei ;  in  Enghfti  the  fame  phrafe 
may  be  rendered,  either, — the  love  of  God — of  God  the 
love, — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  God  the  love 
of.  And  as  thefe  obHque  cafes,  as  the  Latins  called 
them,  except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  diftinguiftied 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  nominative,  by  the  pre- 
pofition  which  accompanies  them,  we  are  not  confined 
to  any  particular  arrangement  with  regard  to  thefe  as 
with  the  accufative,  but  may  place  them  in  what  order 
wc  pleafe,  as  in  Milton's  elegant  invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Paradife  Loft  : 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  foi'bidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  legain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfpofition  is  almoft  as  great  at 

the 
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Language,  the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and  the  meaning    of  the  fentences ; 
as  diftindl  as  if  Milton  had  begun  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  profe,  thus,— Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man's 
firft  difobedience,"  &c. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
little  attention  which  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accufa- 
tive  cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing.  The  Latins,  who  had  more  occafion  to  attend 
to  this  with  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  have  in  many  cafes  overlooked  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  various  inftances  we  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diftinguifhed.  For  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declenfion  their  nominativir  and  accufa- 
tive  fingular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns 
is  there  any  diftindlion  between  thefe  two  cafes;  and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  declenfions,  of  which  the  number  is  very  confi- 
derable,  have  their  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in 
this  refpeft  from  almofl  one  half  of  their  nouns.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  modern  languages  in  Europe,  however 
much  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  other  refpedts,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
in  this  particular  ;  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  than  from  copying  all  the 
other  fuppofed  excellencies  of  their  language. — But  to 
return  to  our  fubjedt. 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  inflexion 
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Greatly  fu-^f  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defi- 
^"precifion  ""^S  them  by  prepofitions,  in  point  of  diftinftnefs  and 
of  mean-  precifion  of  meaning?  But  in  this  refpeft,  too,  the  ana- 
ing«  logoHS  languages  muft  come  off  victorious.    Indeed  this 

h  the  particular  in  which  their  greatell  excellence  con- 
fifls ,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  difputed,  but  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  mufl  ex- 
cel all  others,  however  it  may  be  defe£tlve  in  other  re- 
fpefts.  We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
verbs,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  pofTible  to  form  a  lan- 
guage by  infltftion  which  flaould  be  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the  more  fimple  order  of  auxiliaries  :  but 
this  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expefted  that  ever  human  p'-.wers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  it.  More  eafy  would  it 
have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflexions  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render- 
ed it  impoflible  ever  to  miflake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
this  has  not  been. attempted.  And  as  we  find  that  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  the  method  of  infleding 
their  verbs  are  more  imperfect  in  point  of  precifion 
than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  inflecting 
the  nouns :  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (when  in  an  oblique 
,cafe),  according  as  the  fubject  may  require,  to  exprefs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  particular  variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  inflefted  language, 
they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  refpefts.  The  La- 
tin, in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  deftftive,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  in  many  inftances  for  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  fingular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  firll  declenfion,  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  can  on- 
ly be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  formation 


as  are  alfo  the  nominative,  voca- 
tive, and  ablative  fingular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural.  In  the  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no- 
minative and  vocative  plural,  are  the  fame  ;  as  are  al- 
fo the  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab- 
lative plural ;  except  thofe  in  um,  whofe  nominative, 
accufative,  and  vocative  fingular,  and  nominative,  accu- 
fative, and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declenfions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefe  do  ; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  particular  conftrudtion  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  fentence  ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  cleareft  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help 
of  prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  advantages  or  dlfadvantages 
attending  the  variation  of  adjeaives ;  as  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimiliar  to,  and 
correfponding  with,  fubjiantives ,  muft  tend  ftill  more 
to  increafe  the  fimilarity  of  founds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpofitive  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad- 
jective from  the  fubrtantive,  this  muft  have  occafioned 
fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  molt  difgufting  to  the  ear  :  but  as  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  in  many  cafes,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflefted,  to  have  pronounced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjedlives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubftantives  ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  inflecting  them  alfo  ;  by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubftantive  any  adjective  has  a  re- 
ference, in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
placed.  In  thefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inflec^tiony 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abfo-. 
lutcly  neceffary  ;  and,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  which 
it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus  examined  the  moft  ftriking  particu-  , 
lars  in    which  the   tranfpofitive  and  analogous  Ian- Ji^gl!;^^'' 
guages  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  fhow  the  general  ten-  idioms  of 
dency  of  every  one  of  the  particulars  feparately,  it  language 
would  not  be  fair  to  difraifs  the  fubject  without  con- '^°'^P^/^? 
fidering  each  of  thefe  as  a  whole,  and  pointing  out  ggneraUf* 
their  general  tendency  in  that  light :  for  we  all  knowjfecfls* 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every 
part  which  compofes  a  whole,  taken  feparately,  may 
appear  extremely  fine  ;.  and  yet,  when  all  theie  parts 
are  put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce 
a  jarring  and  confufion  very  different  from  what  we 
might  have  expected.    We  therefore  imagine  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefe  two  diftind 
IDIOMS  of  language  eonfidered  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufeleft. 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  refpeft,  that  45 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man'^'^^."^"^. 
to  another;  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways  J^' fiueft 
in  which  we  might  wifh  to  convey  thefe  ideas,  fome-  for  falemni 
times  by  the  eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  converfation,  compofi'> 
and  at  other  times  by  more  foleran  addrelfes  to  the^^°°" 
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underftanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  &c.  it  may 
'  fo  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thefe  than  the  o- 
ther,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  opoo- 
fite  particular.  This  is  exaftly  the  cafe  in  the  two 
general  idioms  of  which  we  now  treat.  Every  par- 
ticular in  a  trcinfpofilive  language,  is  pf  culiady  calcu- 
lated for  that  folenin  dignity  which  is  neceflary  for 
pompous  ovations.  Long  founding  words,  formed  by 
the  inflexion  of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, —  flowing 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  expectation  of  that 
word  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole,  — if  compofed  by 
a  fltilful  artitt,  are  admirably  fuited  to  thai  folemn  dig- 
nity and  awful  grace  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  a 
public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver- 
fation,  where  the  mind  wifhes  to  unbend  itfelf  with 
eafe,  thefe  become  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber 
and  perplex.  At  thefe  moments  we  wifii  to  transfufe 
our  thoughts  with  eafe  and  facility  -  -  we  are  tired  with 
every  unnecefTary  fyllable~  and  vvifli  to  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like  our 
ftate-robes,  we  would  wifh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous 
language,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  with  freedom 
and  eale.  Here  the  fulemiiity  and  windings  of  the 
tranfpojittve  language  are  burdenfome  ;  while  the  faci- 
lity with  which  a  fentiment  can  be  exprelfed  in  the  ana- 
logous language  is  the  thing  that  we  wifh  to  acquire. 
Accordingly  In  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  dialogue  are  moil  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf- 
pofition  is  fparingly  ufed.  In  this  humble,  though 
moft  engaging  fphere,  the  analogous  language  moves 
unrivalled  ;"  in  this  it  wifhes  to  indulge,  and  never  tires. 
But  it  in  vain  attcmps  to  rival  the  tranfpoftt'ive  in  dig- 
nity and  pomp  :  The  number  of  monofyllables  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  harmony  ;  and  although  they  may 
give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do  not  na- 
turally pofTefs  that  dignified  gravity  which  fuits  the 
other  language.  This,  then,  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  ftr iking  particular  in  the  genius  of  thefe  two  dif- 
ferent IDIOMS,  which  marks  their  charaftcrs. 

If  we  contider  the  effefts  which  thefe  two  dlffe- 
Tent  charaders  of  language  mull  naturally  produce 
upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  foon  per- 
<;eive,  that  the  genius  of  the  analogous  language  is 
much  more  favourable  for  the  moil  engaging  purpofes 
of  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  rntnd  by  mutual  in- 
tercourfe  of  thought,  than  the  tranfpofitive.  For  as  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  that  man  is  raifed  above 
the  brute  creation  ; — as  It  is  by  this  means  he  improves 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and,  to  the  obfervations 
which  he  may  himfelf  have  made,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu- 
man race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  preceding  ages  ;— as  it  Is  by  the  enlivening  glow 
of  converfation  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one 
another,  that  thought  produces  thought,  and  each 
improves  upon  the  other,  till  they  foar  beyond  the 
bounds  which  human  reafon,  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to  ; — we  mufl  furely  confider  that  lan- 
guage as  the  moft  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  mofl  ef- 
ftftually  removes  thefe  bars  that  obtlrud  its  progrefs. 
Now,  the  genius  of  the  annlogous  languages  is  fo  eafy, 
fo  iimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  v/ho  is  bom  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  ufed 
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to  fpeak  it  with  facility  ;  even  the  rudeft  among  the  Languajr. 
vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  confiderable  gramma-  -~~v" 
tical  errors  :  whereas,  In  the  tranfpojitiiie  languages,  fo 
many  rules  are  neceflary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo 
much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the 
flightefl  variations  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a  ftudy 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfedl  foever  the  language 
may  be  when  fpoken  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion muft  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rudc- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evils  which  , 
this  naturally  produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
in  Rom a  man,  even  in  the  higheil  rank,  received 
as  much  honour,  and  was  as  much  diftinguifhed  a- 
mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe, 
as  a  modern  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an  eafy 
and  elegant  flyle  ;  and  Caslar  among  his  contempo- 
raries was  as  much  efteemed  for  his  fuperiority  in  fpeak- 
ing  the  language  in  ordinary  converfation  with  eafe 
and  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  fkill  in 
arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compofition.  It  is 
needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  inconveniences  which  this 
muti  unavoidably  produce  in  a  ftate.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  vaft 
diiliuction  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet 
an  impenetrable  barrier  between  thofe  born  in  a  high 
and  thofe  born  in  a  low  ftation  ;  to  keep  the  latter  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 
to  fuch  a  height  as  muft  fubjeft  the  other  to  be  eafily 
led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — How  far  the  hiftory 
of  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  idiom  of  lan- 
guage confirms  this  obfervatlon,  every  one  is  left  to 
judge  for  himfelf. 

Having  thus  confidered  Language  in  general,  and 
pointed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  two  moft 
diftinguifhed  idioms  which  have  prevailed  ;  we  fhall 
clofe  thefe  remarks  with  a  few  obfervations  up^n  the 
particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 
are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe. 

Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hiftory  has  tranf- ^^^^'^^ 
mitted  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  diftinguilhedtjon/Jn 
for  their  literary  accomplilhments,  as  well  as  acquain- thofe  Ian- 
tance  with  the  polite  arts,  as  the  Greeks  ;  nor  are  vveguages 
as  yet  acquainted  with  a  language  pofTcfli^d  of  fo  many '^^"^j^^''^ 
advantages,  with  fo  few  defedt*,  as  that  which  they  fp^J^g^j^^^^ ' 
ufed,  and  which  continues  ftill  to  be  known  by  their  ftudied  in 
name. — The  necefTary  connexion  between  the  progrefs  Europe, 
of  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  language  has 
been  already  explained  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  fur- 
prifing  to  find  their  progrefs  in  the  one  keep  pace 
with  that  of  the  other :  but  it  will  be  of  utility  to 
point  out  fome  advantages  which  that  diftinguifhed 
people  poffefled,  which  other  nations,  perhaps  not  lefs 
diftinguifhed  for  talents  or  tattc,  have  not  enjoyed, 
which  have  contributed  to  render  their  language  the 
moft  unlverfally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  original  inhabi-  1% 
tantsof  Greece,  who  were  grofs  favages,  and  whofe  Ian- The  j^reat 
guage  of  courfe  would  be  very  rude  and  ^rrow,  were  firft  ^'^f^^'j^g""'^ 
tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  an  eaftern  or  an  Egyptian  tribe.  q^^J^  j^j,. 
From  the  eaft  it  is  well  known  that  arts  and  fciences  gu?ge,  ow' 
were  fpread  over  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  that  Egypt  i'lg  towhai 
was  one  of  the  countries  firft  civilized.  The  laa-  '^^"^'^s* 
guage  therefore  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pelafgi 
would  be  pure  from  the  fountaia  head,  and  much 

more 
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more  perfect  in  its  ftru£lure  than  if  it  hac',  been  tranf- 
mitted  through  many  naiions.  uut  this  was  not  the 
only  circun:iftanoe  highly  forluiiUtc  for  the  Greek  lan- 
gua^'C.  Before  it  had  time  lo  be  fully  tftablifhud  a- 
mong  the  people,  its  afperitics,  which  it  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  i.aher  dialc6ls  of  the  ealt,  were  poiifned 
away  by  fuch  a  lucccfiiou  of  poets,  niuficians,  philo- 
fophers,  and  legiflators,  from  different  countries,  as  ne- 
ver appeared  in  any  other  nation  at  a  period  fo  early 
as  !o  give  their  genius  and  tafte  ite  full  influence.  In 
this  relpeft,  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently  dillin- 
guifhcd  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  in- 
troduced their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  had  no  ftandard  of  tafte  formed  by  itfelf. 
Hence  the  original  founds  of  the  Greek  language  are 
the  molt  harmonious,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.  They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears  them, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  underltoodj 
whereas  almoft  all  other  language  s,  till  they  are  under- 
ftood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  be?n  accuftomed 
to  them,  jarring  and  dilcordant.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental excellence  of  that  juflly  sdmired  language  ;  nor 
have  the  people  failed  to  improve  this  to  the  uimoft  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.  The 
Greek  language  is  of  the  tranfpofitive  kind  :  but  a 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  4o  loquacious,  could  ill 
bear  the  ceremonious  reftraint  to  which  that  mode  of 
language  naturally  fubjeded  them ;  and  have  there- 
fore, by  various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  fliffnefs  which  that  produced.  In  inflecting 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fometimes  prefix  a  fy liable, 
and  fometimes  add  one;  which,  btfides  the  variety  that 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  diilindlnefs,  and  admits  of  a  more  natural  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  confe- 
quence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafinefs  of  private 
converfation  :  and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  to  ren- 
der it,  in  the  age  of  its  greateft  perfcd^ion,  capable  of 
almoft  as  much  eafe,  and  requiring  almoll  as  little  tranf- 
pofition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been 
called  analogous.  But  as  thi  fe  nations  who  fpoke  this 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  afl'cmblies,  and 
as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them  but  by 
a  fliill  in  rhetoric  and  the  powers  of  perfuaiion  ;  it 
became  necelTary  for  every  one,  who  wiflied  to  acquire 
power  or  couhderation  in  the  ilate,  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  in  the  ufe  of 
which  alone  he  could  expi  A  honours  or  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  of  the 
people  rendered  it  cafy,  the  great  men  iludioufly  im- 
pr<  v::d  every  excelhiice  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
pow.-is  as  a  tranfpojitlve  language  ;  fo  that,  wlien  brought 
to  as  utmolt  perftftion  by  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
great  Dcmoi'.henes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un- 
known to  any  other  language. — Thus  happily  cir- 
cumftanctd,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  tliat  envied 
pre  eminence  which  ii  fiill  julUy  retains.  From  the 
progrefs  of  aits  and  fciences;  from  the  gaiety  and  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  mimbcr  of  free 
Hates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  ccntiibuted  to 
tlie  general  flock ;  aod  from  the  tuiiuriil  cummutjica- 
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tion  which  took  place  between  thefe  flates,  which  fx-  Langu.iggj 
cited  in  the  ilrongefl  degree  the  talents  of  the  peojjle ;  ' 
it  acquired  a  copioufneis  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan- 
guage, and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderns. —  In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
mits of  perfeftion  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  than  any  other  language  known. 
— The  irreiiftible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuofuy 
of  Demoiihenes  feems  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato's  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  una- 
dorned fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majeftic 
pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
humble  flrains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  feflivity 
of  Anacreon:  Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofes,  when 
we  perufe  any  of  thcfe  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  moft  happily  adapted  for  his  pairticular 
ftyle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  likcwife,  in  a  great 
meafure,  poffeffed  for  converfation  ;  and  the  dialogue 
feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  cafy  tendernefs  of 
Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Arillophanes. — With  all 
thefe  advantages,  however,  it  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  poffefs  that  unexceptionable  clearncfs 
of  meaning  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  charaderiftic  force  which  the  emphafis  properly 
varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defeats  coun- 
terbalanced by  other  caufes  which  we  fhall  afterwards 
point  out. 

The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpo-The  Latfn 
fitions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re-  language 
public,  more  intent  on  purfuing  conquefts  and  military  nf^iof 
glory  than  in  making  improvements  in  hterature  or    j  ^J^*'' ' 
the  fine  arts^,  beftowed  little  attention  to  their  language.  ^"  ^ 
Of  a  difpofition  lefs  fecial  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,  they  gave  thtmftlvts  no  trouble  about 
rendering  their  language  fit  for  converfation  ;  and  it 
remained  flrong  and  nervous,  l)ut,  like  their  ideas, 
was  limited  and  confined.    More  d'Tpofed  Lo  com.mand 
refpeft  by  the  power  (>f  their  arms  than  by  the  force 
of  perfuafion,  they  defpifed  the  more  cff.rminate  powers 
of  fpeech  :  fo  that,  bt-fore  the  Punic  wars,  their  lan- 
guage was  perhaps  more  refervtd  and  uucourtly  than 
any  other  at  that  time  known.  —  But  after  their  rival 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  and  thty  had  jio  longer  that 
powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition ;  when  riches  flowed 
in  upon  them  by  the  rr.ultiplicity  of  their  conquefis  ; 
—  luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  flcrn  aufterity  of  their 
mam  trs  to  relax,  and  felfifh  ambition  to  take  place  of 
that  difinterefled  love  for  their  country  fo  tminently 
confpicuous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  pe- 
riod.— Popularity  began  then  to  be  courted  :  ambi- 
tious rnen,_  firding  thtmfelves  not  poffefleci  of  that  me- 
rit which  infured  them  fuccefs  with  the  virtuous  fe- 
nate,  amufed  the  mob  with  artful  and  fcditious  ha* 
ranguest  and  by  making  them  behV\e  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of  ail  power,  and  had  their  facred  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  the  fcnate,  led  them  about  at  their  • 
plcafure,  and  got  themftlves  exalted  to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.     It  was  then  the  Rq. 
mariS  firll  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a  com- 
maud  of  luui,(,iage  could  be  put.     Ambitious  men 
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their  ends ;  while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  fliill  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  adverfaries.— Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  that  people,  from  having  entire- 
ly neglefted,  began  to  ftudy  their  language  with  the 
greatell  affiduity  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fub- 
jedled  to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,  and  a 
•  friendly  intercourfe  was  eftablifhed  between  thefe  two 
Countrie.^,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  a  talte  for  that  art  of  which 
they  had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece 
had  long  before  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury ; 
their  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  un- 
neceffary  refinement;  and  all  their  patriotifm  confifted 
in  popular  harangues  and  unmeaning  declamation. 
Oratory  was  then  ftudied  as  a  refined  art;  and  all  the 
fubtleties  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care 
as  the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in  Rome. 
But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  (hould  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  invading  power.  In  this  fituation  they  became 
the yw/5/V^j,underthetitleof  the  fl//zVj',ofRome,  and  intro- 
duced among  them  the  fame  tatte  for  haranguing  which 
prevailed  among  the mfelves.  Well  acquainted  as  they 
■were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  afliduity  to  poHfh  and  im- 
prove that  of  their  new  mailers  :  but  with  all  their 
affiduity  and  pains,  they  never  were  able  to  make  it 
arrive  at  that  perfedion  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Auguftan  age,  when  it  had 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly 
complains  of  its  want  of  copioufnefs  in  many  particulars. 
But  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  lludied  this  Ian- 
not  be  car- guage  with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  ftately 
riedto  :he  j;gr,ity  and  pomp  necelfary  for  public  harangues,  they 
gr?e  o/per  followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular, 
fc<ftion.  and  in  a  great  meafure  negled^ed  thofe  leffer  delicacies 
which  form  the  pleafure  of  domeftic  enjoyment ;  fo 
that,  whih'  it  acquired  more  copioufnefs,  more  har- 
mony, and  precifion,  it  remained  ftiff  and  Inflexible 
for  converfation  :  nor  could  the  minute  diftindlion  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprchenfion  of  the  vulgar  ;  whence  the  language  fpo- 
ken  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpolifhed  even  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Huns  who  over-run  Italy,  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  difficult  and  abftrule  language, 
never  adopted  it  ;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
tafily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  »of  fpeech 
introduced  by  their  conquerors,  although  they  flill 
retained  many  of  thofe  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  the  barbarian  language  made  neceflary  to  al- 
low them  to  exprefs  their  ideas. — And  thus  it  was 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  defeft  in  its  formation,  al- 
though ic  had  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  other  re- 
fpefts  far  fuperior  to  any  northern  language  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  loll  among  mankind  :  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  ftill  been  able  to  keep  fome  flight  footing 
in  the  world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has 
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care,  to  be  able  to  accompli(h  been  fpoken  have  been  fubjeded  to  the  yoke  of  fo 
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reign  dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years, 
and  their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barba- 
rous nations,  and  more  cruelly  dcpreffed  than  ever  the 
Romans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  ftriftly  tranfpoficive  than  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 
fefts  to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  fubjeded  :  nor 
could  it  boaft  of  fuch  favourable  alleviating  circum- 
ftances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  La- 
tin being  far  lefs  harmonious  to  the  ear;  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  are  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  diftinft  founds,  and  fo  modulated  as  to  lay  no  re- 
ftraint  upon  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ;  yet,  to  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not  convey 
that  enchanting  harmony  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  Latin  is  ftately  and  folemn  ;  it  does 
not  excite  difguft;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not 
charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  make  it  liften  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  in- 
deed, the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmo- 
nious rounding  of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  fweUing 
of  the  founds,  fo  diftinguifhablc  in  the  moft  eminent 
writers  in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to 
us,  all  confpire  to  make  it  pleafing  and  agreeable.— 
In  thefe  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  its  beauties, 
without  perceiving  any  of  itsdefedts;  and  we  naturally 
admire,  as  perfedl,  a  language  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  excellent  works. — Yet  with  all  thefe  feem- 
ing  excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs  copious,  and 
more  limited  in  its  ttyle  of  compofition,  than  many  mo- 
dern languages  ;  far  lefs  capable  of  precifion  and  ac- 
curacy than  almoft  any  of  thefe  ;  and  infinitely  be- 
hind them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  converfation.  But 
thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to 
require  no  further  illuftration. — Of  the  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  are  beft  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfec* 
tion.  In  the  Philojophical .  Works  of  that  great  au- 
thor wc  perceive  fome  of  its  defefts  ;  and  it  requires 
all  the  powers  of  that  great  man  to  render  his  Ep'ijlhs 
agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
ilruggle  with. — Next  to  oratory,  hiftary  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  this  language  ;  and  Casfar,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  pureft 
elegance,  without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  orna- 
ment. Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  bell  adapted 

his  works  to  his  language.  The  flowing  harmony 
and  pomp  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  epic  ftrain,  and 
the  corred  delicacy  of  his  tafte  rendered  him  perfeflly 
equal  to  the  taflc.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofe 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  which 
the  language  threw  in  his  way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts, 
and  acutenefs  of  the  remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifti  this  author's  compofitions,  his  odes  would  long 
ere  now  have  iunk  into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  con- 
fcious  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs 
of  their  language  for  eafy  dialogue,  that  almoft  none 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted 
any  dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  regret  that  they  neglefted  this 
5  branch 
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anguage.  brancb  of  poetry,  as  it  is  probable*  If  they  had  ever 
"~v—  become  fond  of  thefe,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  have  adopted  fo  many  unnatural  contrivances  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented  us  (who 
of  courfe  would  have  confidered  ourfelves  as  bound  to 
follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama 
which  fo  particularly  dillinguiflies  the  produftions  of 
jj      modern  times, 
ic  Italian     The  modern  Italian  language,  from  an  inattention 
iDfiuagc  of  too  common  in  literary  fubjefts,  has  been  ufually  called 
.r,thir  lA,.  ^  ^1^^^  Latin  language^  and  is  commonly  be- 

lieved to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a  little  debaf^d  by  the 
I  '  mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
F  conquered  Italy.    The  truth  is,  the  cafe  is  direftly  the 

reverfe  :  for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and 
fundamental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous 
kind,  firft  introduced  by  thofe  fierce  Invaders,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  Its  words,  and  fome  of  its 
ibodes  of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which 
they  were  fo  intimately  blended  that  this  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  avoided ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connexion  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight,  that  fuper- 
ficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  con- 
clufion,  fo  contrary  to  fadt. 

When  Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and 
the  empire  deftroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they, 
as  conquerors,  continued  to  fpeak  their  own  native 
language.    Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  would  not  ftoop 
to  the  fervility  of  ftudying  a  language  fo  clogged  with 
rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  dlltindlions :  while  the  Romans  of 
neceffity  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grie- 
vances by  prayers  and  fupplicatlons,  as  to  defiroy  that 
odious  diftinftion  which  fubfiAed  between  the  con- 
querors and  conquered  while  they  continued  as  diftinft 
people.    As  the  language  of  their  new  matters,  al- 
though rude  and  confined,  was  natural  In  Its  order, 
and  eafy  to  be  acqaired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain 
a.  competent  flcill  In  it :  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole 
language  would  partake  fomewhat  of  the  general  found 
of  the  former  :  for,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could  not  at  once  be 
made  to  acquire  a  perfeft  power  of  uttering  any  unac- 
cuftomed  founds ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin, 
whenever  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word, 
they  would  naturally  adopt  thofe  which  moft  readily 
preiented  themfelves  from  their  new  fubjeds.  Thus 
a  language  in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds 
and  In  the  meaning  of  many  words :  and  as  the  bar- 
barians gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  In  fome  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general 
analogy  of  their  own  language,  it  Is  not  furprifing  if 
their  new  fubjefts  fliould  find  themfelves  fomttimes  at 
a  lofs  on  that  account ;  or  If,  in  thefe  fituatlons,  they 
followed,  on  fome  occafions,  the  analogy  fuggefted  to 
them  by  their  own  :  which  accounts  for  the  ftrange 
degree  of  mixiure  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  ana- 
logy we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanifh 
and  French  languages.    The  Idiom  of  all  the  Gothic 
languages  is  purely  analogous  ;  and  ia  all  probability, 
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before  their  mixture  with  the  Latins  and  other  people  t-^^gMa!**. 
In  their  provinces,  the  feveral  grammatical  parts  of  — -y—**' 
fpeech  followed  the  plain  fimple  Idea  which  that  fup- 
pofes ;  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied 
by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adjedlives  retained  their  fim- 
ple unalterable  ftate  :— but  by  their  mixture  with  the 
Latins,  this  fimple  form  has  been  In  many  cafes  altered  ; 
their  verbs  became  in  fome  cafes  inflefted  ;  but  their 
nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  (till  retained  their  original 
form  ;  although  they  have  varied  their  adjeftlves,  and 
fooliihly  clogged  their  nouns  with  gender,  according  33 
to  the  Latin  idioms.    From  this  heterogeneous  and 
fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  Injudicious)  mlx-^';|fj^j°g 
ture  of  parts,  refults  a  language  pofTelfing  almoft  allplrent* 
the  defeds  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  It  Is  com-  torguesi. 
pofed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either :  for  It 
has  neither  the  eafe  and  prcclfion  of  the  analogous,  nor 
the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  the  tranfpofitive%  languages  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  Is  clogged  with  almoft  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes, 

Thefe  obfervatlons  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
French  and  Spanifh  as  to  the  Italian-  language.  With 
regard  to  this  laft  In  particular,  we  may  obferve,  that 
as  the  natural  Inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  the  laft  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk  and  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  ,by  depreffion  of  mind  and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
offeaftlng  and  entertainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
fenfual  pleafures  conftituted  their  higheft  delight;  and 
their  language  partook  of  the  fame  debility  as  their 
body. — The  barbarians  too,  unaccuftomed  to  the  fe- 
duftlons  of  pleafurc,  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
nefs and  Intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal's  troops  of 
old,  were  enervated  by  the  fenfual  gratifications  in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccuftomed  to  the  re- 
ftraint  of  government  freely  Indulged.    The  foftnefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuftomed 
flow  of  riches  which  they  at  once  acquired,  together 
witli  the  voluptuous  manner  of  their  conquered  fub- 
jefts;  all  confpired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  rendef 
them  foft  and  effeminate.    No  wonder  then,  If  a  lan- 
guage new-moulded  at  this  junfture  fhould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it;  and  In  (lead 
of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of 
either  of  their  anceftors,  fhould  be  foftened  and  en- 
feebled^ by  every  device  which  an  effeminate  people 
could  invent. — The  ftrong  confonants  which  termi- 
nated the  words,  and  gave  them  life  and  boldnefs,  be- 
ing thought  too  harfh  for  the  delicate  ears  of  thefe 
fons  of  floth,  were  banlfhed  their  language  ;  while  fo- 
norous  vowels,  which  could  be  protrafted  to  any  length 

in  mufic,  were  fubftituted  In  their  ftead  Thus  the  And 

Italian  language  Is  formed  flowing  and  harmonious,  "^hou^'h 
but  deftltute  of  thofe  nerves  which  conftitute  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language  :  at  the  fame  tIme,om,Ttoo 
the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfified,  nor  in  them-  feeble  for 
felvcs  of  fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  aff*ord  great  "^^^ '^'U*^^'^ 
pleafure  without  the  aid  of  mufical  notes;  and  the 
imall  pleafure  which  this  affords  ia  ftlU  lefFened  by  the  J^o'Ilf' 
little  variety  of  meafure  which  the  gr<:-at  fimilarity  of 
the  terminations  of  the  words  occafions.    Hence  it 
happens,  that  this  language  Is  fitted  for  excelling  in 
fewer  branches  of  literature  than  almoft  any  other : 
and  although  we  have  excellent  hiftorlans,  and  more 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  under 
3  ^  great 
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Language,  great  inconveniences,  from  the  language  wanting  nerves  European  language 
^— ""v — and  ftatelintfs  for  the  former,  and  fufficient  variety  of 
modulation  for  the  latter.  It  is,  more  particularly  on 
this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  :  and 
though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two 
men  whofe  genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language, 
might  have  been  crowned  with  fuccefs ;  yet  thefe, 
notwithftanding  the  fame  that  with  fome  they  may 
have  acquired,  mud,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be 
deemed  defeftive  by  every  impartial  perfon.  Nor  is  it 
pofTible  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhirae,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perfeA  poem  of  great  length;  and  the  ftanza  to  which 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfelves,  muft  always 
produce  the  moft  difagreeable  effeft  in  a  poem  where 
unreftrained  pomp  or  pathos  are  neceflaryqualifications. 
Tiie  only  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  lan- 
guage can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,  is  the  tender 
tone  of  elegy  :  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  that  foothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  requires.  On  this  account  the  plaintive  fcenes 
of  the  Pajlor  Fido  of  Guarini  have  juftly  gained  to 
that  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe  ;  although,  unlefs  on 
this  account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  almoft 
every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. — 
Wc  muft  obferve  with  furprife,  that  the  Italians,  who 
have  fettered  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  with  the 
fevereft  (hackles  of  rhime,  have  in  this  fpecies  (bowed 
an  example  of  the  moft  unreftrained  freedom ;  the 
happy  effeds  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu- 
rope the  powerful  charms  attending  it  :  yet  with  a- 
mazement  we  perceive,  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  rn  Europe  ex- 
cept by  Milton  inhisLycIdas;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in 
Britain,  having  ever  adopted  the  unreftrained  harmony 
of  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of 
35  their  beft  dramatic  compofitions. 
The  excel-  Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  mix- 
Jency  of  ^^^^  ^jj^  Latins  with  the  northern  people  on  the  de- 
toreife?  ftrudion  of  the  Roman  empire,  none  of  them  approach 
'  fo  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spanifh  does. 
For  as  the  Spaniards  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
their  military  prowefs  and  dignity  of  mind,  their  lan- 
guage is  naturally  adapted  to  cxprefs  ideas  of  that 
kind.  Sonorous  and  folemn,  it  admits  nearly  of  as 
much  dignity  as  the  Latin.  For  converfation,  it  is 
the  moft  elegant  and  courteous  language  in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firft 
invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longeft,  in  this  nation  ; 
and  although  it  run  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cefs  as  defervedly  made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute, 
yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tinfture  of  romantic  heroifm 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly  emulous  of  culti- 
vating that  heroic  politenefs,  which  they  confidered 
as  the  higheft  pcrfedion  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which  he  poflefled  ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  ri- 
goroufly  exaded  from  others  all  that  was  his  due. 
Thefe  ^circumftances  have  given  rife  to  a  great  many 
terms  of  refpeft,  and  courteous  condefcenfion,  without 
tneannefs  or  flattery,  which  give  their  dialogue  a  re- 
fpcdful  politenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 
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This  is  the  reafon  why  the  cha- 
rafters  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Qiiixotte  ' 
are  ftill  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs  and  humane  heroifm  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth  of  affeftion, 
and  refpeftful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  thart*the  incon- 
fiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forward- 
nefs  and  difrefpeftful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  every  Engliih  tranflation.  Nor  is  it, 
as  we  imagine,  poflible  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 
united  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  in  the  one, 
and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean language,  as  is  necelTary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad- 
mirable charadlers. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity 
and  majeftic  elegance  of  its  ftrudture,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fublime 
ftrains  of  epic  poetry  ;  yet  as  the  poets  of  this  "nation 
have  all  along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  moft  fervile 
fubjeftlon  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  of  ftyle  de^ 
ierves  to  be  tranfraitted  to  pofterity.  And  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were  ear- 
ly cultivated  in  this  country,  and  made  confiderablc 
progrefs  in  it,  before  the  thirft  of  gain  debafed  their 
fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univerfal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized  ; 
fince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  enflaved  by  fuperftition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been  neglefted :  fo  that,  while  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  torpid  inaftivlty;  and  their  language  has  not  arri- 
ved at  that  perfeftion  which  its  nature  would  admit,  or 
the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us  na- 
turally cxpe6t. 

It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardon-  The  Fren< 
able  infult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  prefe-  language 
rence  of  all  modern  languages  in  many  refpefts.  But  dignity  sa 
fo  far  muft  we  pay  a  deference  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli-  energy  ;b» 
ged  to  rank  it  among  the  pooreft  languages  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice  :  even  the  Italian, 
although  it  wants  energy,  ftill  pofleffes  diftinilnefs  of 
articulation.  But  the  French  is  almoft  incapable  of 
cither  of  thefe  beauties;  for  in  that  language  the  vow- 
els are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  necef- 
farily  to  produce  an  indiftindtnefs  which  renders  it  in- 
capable of  meafure  or  harmony.  From  this  caufe,  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubftituted  in  ita 
ftead ;  fo  that  this  pooreft  of  all  contrivances  which 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  diftingulfh  poetry  from 
profe,  admitted  into  all  the  modern  languages  when 
ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a 
deference  for  cftablifhed  cuftoms  than  from  any  necef- 
fity.  Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  is  in  fome  meafure  necejfaryr- 
to  it;  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has 
been  adopted  by  It>  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Po^- 
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try.  But  by  their  blind  attachment  to  this  artifice, 
the  French  have  negle6ted  to  improve  fo  much  as,  they 
might  have  done  the  fmall  povsrers  for  harmony  of 
which  their  language  is  pofleffed  ;  and  by  being  long 
accuftomed  to  this  falfe  tafte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.  While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flovF  of  compofition,  for  the  fake  of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  aftor  finds  more  difficulty 
in  deftroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  reft 
of  his  tafk. — After  this,  vsre  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry ;  although  the  more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his 
Telemaque  had  {hovirn  to  his  countrymen  the  only  fpe- 
cies of  poefy  that  their  language  could  admit  of  for 
any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
ftrain. — Madam  Defiiouliers,  in  her  Idyllie,  has  fhown 
the  utmeft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  :  indeed  in  the  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  fucceed  ; 
but  it  is  fo  deftitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  ineffeftual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Roufleau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David  of  this  ftamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rouffeau,  afford  us  no  fmall 
prefumption,  that,  in  a  flcllful  hand,  it  might  acquire* 
fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to  futurity  hiftorlcal 
fads  in  a  ftyle  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubjeft. 
In  attempts  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  occafions 
excite  a  great  idea  ;  '^ut  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language :  and  although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boaft  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran- 
deur Is  attempted  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  perfeft,  although  not  more  laboured, 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithflanding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  thefe  inconveniences ;  although  it  can  nei- 
ther equal  the  dignity  or  genuine  politenefs  of  the 
Spanifh,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  EngHfh,  nor  the 
melting  foftnefs  of  the  Itahan  ;  although  it  Is  defti- 


tute of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  found  -Language, 
as  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mu-  *■  """^ 
fical  compofition  (f)  ;  yet  the  fprlghtly  genius  of 
that  volatile  people  has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and  render  it  the  language  mod  generally 
efteemed,  and  moft  univerfally  fpoken,  of  any  in  Eu-  Admirably 
rope;  for  this  people,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious, |i"^<i fo*" 
and  fond  to  excefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accomplifhment* 
which  engage  the  attention  of  the  fair  fex,  have  in- 
vented fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing 
vague  and  unmeaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  politenefs^  that,  in  this  ftrain,  one  who 
ufes  the  French  can  never  be  at  a  lofs ;  and  as  it  is  eafy 
to  convcrfe  more^  and  really  fay  /f/j,  in  this  than  in  any 
other  language,  a  man  of  very  moderat*  talents  may 
diftlnguifh  himfelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  yet  been  Invented.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of 
converfation  which  muft  ever  take  place  in  thofe  gene- 
ral and  promlfcuous  companies,  where  many  perfons  of 
both  fexes  are  met  together  for  the  purpofes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  anjufemcnt ;  and  muft  of  courfe  be  naturally 
admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  affemblies  of 
great  perfonages  ;  who,  having  fewer  equals  with  whom 
they  can  aflbclate,  are  more  under  a  neceffity  of  con- 
verfing  with  ftrangers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender 
ftimulus  of  friendfhip  does  not  fo  naturally  expand 
the  heart  to  mutual  truft  or  unreftralned  confidence. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  as  the  heart  remaineth  difen- 
gaged,  converfation  muft  neceffarlly  flag  ;  and  man- 
kind in  this  fituation  will  gladly  adopt  that  language 
in  which  they  can  converfe  moft  eafily  without  being 
deeply  interefted.  On  thefe  accounts  the  French  now 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the 
moft  polite  language  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the 
moft  generally  ftudied  and  known  :  nor  fhould  we 
envy  them  this  diftlnftlon,  if  our  countrymen  would 
not  weaken  and  enervate  their  own  manly  language, 
by  adopting  too  many  of  their  unmeaning  phrafes.  „g 

The  Englifh  Is  perhaps  pofleflcd  of  a  greater  de-  Theiixcel- 
gree  of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of  lencie*  and 
defefts,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.    As  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  aj-^f"^' 


bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubjeft  to 
ftrong  paffions,  and,  from  the  abfolute  freedom  and 
independence  which  reigns  amoiigft  all  ranks  of  people 
3  Z  2  throughout 
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(f)  An  author  of  great  difcernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  langiUge,  has  lately  made  the 
fame  remark  ;  and  as  the  loftlnefs  cf  his  genius  often  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illuftrations  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  con:iprchenfion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjuftly  accufed  of  being 
fond  of  paradoxes. — But  as  mufic  never  produces  its  full  effeft  but  when  th«  tones  it  affunjes  are  in  unifon 
with  the  Idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  neceffity  follows,  that  If  the  words  of  any  language  do  not 
admit  of  that  fulnefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecies  of  tones,  which  the  paffion  or  aff^eftion  that  may  be  defcribed 
by  the  words  would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  In  the  mind  of  one  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  it  will  be  Impoffible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  Its  full  effeft,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  found  of  the  words  ;— and  as  the  French  language  does  not  adn^it  of  thofe  full  and  open  founds  which 
are  neceflary  for  pathetic  expreffion  in  mufic,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  unfit  for  mufical  compofition. — It  is  true 
indeed,  that  In  modern  times,  in  which  fo  little  attention  isbeftowed  on  the  fimple  and  fublime  charms  of  pa- 
thetic expreffion,  and  a  fantaftical  tingling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  mujic— where  the  fenfe  of  the  words 
are  loft  In  fugues,  quavers,  and  unnecefTary  repetitlpn  of  particular  fyllables, — all  languages  are  nearly  fitted 
for  it  ;  and  among  thefe  the  French :  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a  fong,  this 
language  can  properly  enough  admit  of  all  the  mufical  expreffion  which  that  fpecies  of  compofition  may  re- 
quire. 
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J^^ngua^  throughout  this  happy  ifle,  little  folicltous  about  con- 
»  trolling  thefe  paffions  ; — our  language  takes  itsftrong- 
eft  charafteriftical  diilinftion  from  the  genius  of  the 
people  ;  and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  ad- 
mirably well  adapted  to  exprefs  thofe  great  eitiotions 
which  fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profpeft 
of  interefting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full 
and  open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  Rrong  ufe 
of  the  afpirate  H  in  almoft  all  thofe  words  which  are 
ufed  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  ftrong  emotions  up- 
on interefting  occafions,  that  particular  clafs  of  words 
called  interjea'tons  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that 
fulnefs  and  unreftralned  freedom  of  tones,  in  which 
their  chief  power  confifts,  and  are  pufhed  forth  from 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and 
unreftralned  manner,  than  any  other  language  what- 
ever. Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
great  and  interefting  fcenes  of  the  drama  than  any 
t  language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe-  Nor 
has  any  other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfeftion 
which  the  Englifh  may  juftly  claim  in  that  refpe£t ; 
for  however  faulty  our  drapiatic  compofitions  may  be 
m  fome  of  the  critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, 
— in  nervous  force  of  diftion,  and  in  the  natural  cx- 
prcflion  of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conftitute  its 
foul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  un- 
rivalled fuperiority.  Our  language  too,  from  the 
great  intercourfe  that  we  have  had  with  almoft  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  by  means  of  our  extenfive  com- 
merce, and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  perfeAion 
which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  has 
acquired  a  copioufnefs  beyond  what  any  other  modern 
language  can  lay  claim  to :  and  even  the  moft  partial 
favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  in  this  refpeA  it  mull  give  place  to  the 
Englifh.  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  con- 
ftradion  which  renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  people,  than  any  other  form  of 
language.  Of  an  idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  de- 
viated lefs  from  the  genius  of  that  idiontf  and  pofleffes 
more  of  the  charaAeriftic  advantages  attending  it  than 
any  other  language  that  now  exifts  :  for,  while  othersy 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  have  adopted  fome  of  their  ttanfpofitions,  and 
clogged  their  language  with  unnecefTary  fetters,  ive 
have  preferved  ourfelves  free  from  the  contagion,  and 
ftill  retain  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  our  language.  Our 
verbs  are  all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  in- 
ilance  we  have  already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our 
favour)  ;  our  nouns  remain  free  from  the  perplexing 
embarralTment  of  genders^  and  our  pronouns  mark  this 
diliinftion  where  neceffary  with  the  moft  perfeft  ac- 
curacy ;  our  articles  alfo  are  of  courfe  freed  from  this 
unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  adje£lives  preferve 
their  natural  freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe 
caufes,  our  language  follows  an  order  of  cpnftruAion 
fo  ti?t^ural  and  cafy,  and  the  rules  of fyntax  are  fo  few 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  molt  or- 
dinary capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great 
clearnefs  and  diflinAnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this 
mode  of  conftruAion  is  neceffarily  accompanied,  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  famihar  intercourfe  of 
private  fociety,  and  liable  to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it, 


than  any  other  language  yet  known  ;  and  on  this  ac-  Lang 
count  we  may  boaft,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  fpeak  their  language  with 
fo  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  fo  much  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain. 
What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  difcernment  of  thofe 
grammarians,  who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one 
another  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  on 
account  of  the  few  and  fimple  rules  which  it  requires 
in  fyntax  ?  As  juftly  might  we  complain  of  an  inven- 
tion in  mechanics,  which,  by  means  of  one  or  two 
fimple  movements,  obvious  to  an  ordinary  capacity, 
little  liable  to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  the 
rudeft  hand,  (hould  poffefs  the  whole  powers  of  a  com- 
plex machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  appara- 
tus of  wheels  and  contrary  mavements,  the  knowledge 
of  which  could  only  be  acquired,  or  the  various  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  was  expofed  by  ufing  it  be  re- 
paired, by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as  com- 
plain of  this  charadleriftic  excellence  of  our  language 
as  a  defeft. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad- 
vantages attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likevvife 
feel  in  a  confiderable  mcafure  the  defeats  to  which  it  13 
expofed  ;  as  the  number  of  monofyllables  with  which 
it  always  muft  be  embarraffed,  notwithftanding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage fince  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fome  degree  that  fwelUng  fulnefs  of  found  which  fo 
powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and 
•"graceful  cadences  in  literary  compofitions.  And  as 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  aKvays  been 
more  difpofed  to  the  rougher  arts  of  command  than  to 
the  fofter  infinuations  of  perfuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  correft  thefe  natural  defefts  of  our  language  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  we 
have  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion, we  meet  with  many  inftances,  even  within  this 
laft  century,  of  the  harmony  of  found  being  facrificed 
to  that  brevity  fo  defirable  in  converfation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyl- 
lables  fuppreffed,  to  fubftitute  in  their  ttead  others, 
fiiorter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention  have  our  forefathers  beftowed  upon, 
the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
ftate,  that  they  had  on  fome  occafions  ftudioufly  de- 
bafed  it.  Out  language,  at  its  firft  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  a  capital  defeat  in  point  of 
found,  as  fuch  a  number  of  S's  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  aflume  a  fimilar  found,  as 
to  give  a  general  hifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  muft  be  exceedingly  difagrceable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally expe£led,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni- 
ous languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would  have 
acquired  a  more  correft  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
polfible,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgufting 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinkin  g  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 
The  plurals  of  almoit  all  our  nouns  were  originally 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fyllable  en  to  the 
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age-  fingular,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  s  ;  and 

in'iVead  of  houfen  formerly,  we  now  fay  haufes.  In 
like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  our  verbs  were 
formed  by  the  fyllable  eth,  which  we  have  Hke^ife 
changed  into  the  fame  difagreeable  letter  ;  fo  that, 
infttad  of  loveth,  movetht  turiieth,  walkeih,  &c.  we 
have  changed  them  into  the  more  modifh  form  of  loves^ 
moves,  ivrites,  nvalks,  &c.  Our  very  auxiliary  verbs 
have  fuffered  the  fame  change  ;  and  inftead  of  hath 
and  dothy  we  now  make  ufe  of  has  and  does.  From 
thefe  caufes.  notwithftanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thcfe  few 
centuries,  in  other  refpefts ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleafingncfs  of  found  alone,  it  was  perhaps  much  more 
perfed  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  prefent :  and 
although  cuftom  may  have  rendered  thefe  founds  fo  fa- 
miliar to  our  ear,  as  not  to  affeft  ut,  much  ;  yet  to  an 
unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
we  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  mor  ■  harmonious  than 
that  of  Robert/on  or  Hume.  This  is  indeed  the  funda- 
mental defeft  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re- 
formation. 

But  notwithftanding  this  great  and  radical  de- 
fcdl  with  regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  which  muft 
be  fo  flrongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  our  words  ;  yet  to  thofe 
who  undertland  the  language,  the  exceeding  coplouf- 
.  nefs  which  it  allows  in  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
the  occafion,  and  the  nervous  force  which  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  graceful  elegance  the  emphafis  beftows  upon 
it,  makes  this  defeA  be  totally  overlooked  ;  and  we 
could  produce  fuch  numerous  works  of  profe,  which 
excel  in  almolt  every  different  ftyle  of  compofition,^  as 
would  be  tirtfome  to  enumerate  :  every  reader  of  tafte 
and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  recoUeft  a  fuf&cient 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  ityle,  be- 
tween the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  the  animated  and  nervous  diftion  of  Ro- 
bcrtfon  in  his  Hiftoryof  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  more 
flowery  ftyle  of  Shaftefbury,  or  the  Attic  fimplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addifon.  But  although  we  can  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  every  modern  language  in  works  of 
profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
fhines  forth  with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to 
which  wc  muft  here  neceffarily  confine  ourfelves,.  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages ;  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  Ihow,  that 
every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
ftraints  in  this  refpeA  which  ours  is  freed  from  ; — that 
our  language  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity  ;  that  it  diftinguifhes 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  is  polTeffed  of  every  other  poetic  excellence 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of :  fo  that  we 
arc  pofleffed  of  all  the  fources  of  harmony  which  they 
could  boaft ;  and,  befides  all  thefe,  have  one  fuper- 
added,  which  is  the  caufe  of  greater  variety  and  more 
forcible  expieflion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft;  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphalis  over 
quantity  and  cadence  ;  by  means  whereof,  a  necelfary 
union  between  found  and  fenle)  numbers  and  meaning, 
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in  verfification,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been  Language. 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  re-  "  »  ' 
fpefl  a  fuperiority  over  all  thofe  juftly  admired  lan- 
guages. But  as  we  cannot  here  further  purfue  this 
fubjeft,  we  (hall  only  obfeive,  that  thefe  great  and 
dittinguifhing  excellencies  far  more  than  counterba- 
lance the  inconveniences  that  wc  have  already  men- 
tioned :  and  although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllables,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  ; 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  graceful  variety,  intui- 
tive diftinftnefs,  nervous  energy  of  expreffion,  uncon- 
ftrained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
flowly  rifing,  in  graceful  majefty  ftands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  in  thefe  refpefts  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language,  that  ever  yet  exiftcd  ; — while  Thomfon, 
with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and 
flowing,  foftens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace  : — the 
plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  fympathetic  figh  ;  while  Gray's  more  footh- 
ing  melancholy  fixes  the  fober  mind  to  filent  contem- 
plation : — more  tender  ftill  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Shcnfton  comes ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  ftill  free 
from  courtly  affeftation,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,  fo 
fimple,  and  of  inch  tender  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
fhepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  daring  Shakefpeare  fteps  forth  confpicu- 
ous,  clothed  in  native  dignity  ;  and,  prefTing  forward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both 
dramatic  crown?  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene : — his  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy 
him  for  thefe  unfading  glories  ;  and  the  aftonifhed  na- 
tions round,  with  diftant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight  Thus  the  language,  equally  obe- 
dient to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  have  it  affume  ;  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  tranfmits 
to  pofterity,  thofe  impr^ffions  which  they  have  ftamp- 
ed  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of 
Great  Britain,  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  moft 
capital  defeds  ;  a  language  more  peculiarly  circun\- 
ftanctd  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  i& 
the  language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whofe 
fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants  are  in 
every  port  ;  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world  : — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign, 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
In  it  are  written  more  perfed  treatifes  on  every  art  and 
fcienee  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  ; — 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  eftcemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoft  any  of  thefe.  Its 
fuperior  powers  f<  r  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfedion  in  al- 
moft every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it  :— 
yet  it  is  neglefted,  defpifed,  and  vihfied  by  the  people 
who  ufe  it  ;  and  many  of  thofe  authors  who  owe  al- 
moft the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language  in  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Negleded  and 
defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  al- 
together unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,;  in  fpite  of  the. 
many  wounds  it  has  thus  received,  it  ftill  holds  up  its 
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I-anguage.^  preferves  evident  marks  of  that  comelinefs 

"  and  vigour  which  are  its  charafteriftical  diftinftion. 
Like  a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil, 
it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour:  and  although  negleded, 
and  fuffered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  ;  although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blaft,  and  unprotefted  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  it  ftlll  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  {hoots  up  with  a  robuft.  healthinefs  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered ; — ihould  every  ob' 
Itacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thich  ftiades,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  paffenger,  be  cleared 
away  ; — (hould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
ftrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
•the  wicked  from  breaking  or  diftorting  its  branches  ; — 
•who  can  tell  with  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
flourifh,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  perfe£lion 
it  might  at  laft  attain! — How  would  the  aftonifhed 
world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majeftic  grace- 
fulnefs  of  that  objeft  wltich  they  fo  lately  defpifed  1 

Beauty  of  Language  conftdered  in  regard  to  Compoji- 
t'tott.  The  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  claiTes  ;  i.  Thofe  which  arife  from  found  ;  2. 
Thofe  which  refpeft  fignlficance  ;  3.  Thofe  derived 
'from  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 
Elements  I.  With  refpeEl  to  found.  In  a  curfory  view,  one 
^fCrit.  would  imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeable- 
nefs  of  a  word  with  refpeA  to  found,  (hould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  com- 
ponent fyllables :  which  is  true  in  part,  but  not  en- 
tirely ;  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confideration  the 
effeft  of  fyllables  in  fucceflion.  In  the  firft  place, 
fyllables  in  immediate  fucceflion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  fucceflion  of  weak  and  feeble 
founds  ;  vsritnefs  the  French  words  dit-il,  pathetique  :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fuc- 
c«eding  one  of  the  fmalletl,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a  fucceflion  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difa- 
greeablenefs, is  diftinguifhed  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
hiatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fucceffion  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  increafed  and  dimiaiftied  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits ;  examples,  Alternative,  longevity,  pu- 
Jillanimous.  Secondly,  words  confifting  wholly  of  fyl- 
lables pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced 
quick,  commonly  called  long  and  Jhort  fyllables,  have 
little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words  petitioner, 
fruiterer,  diztzinefs  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermix- 
-ture  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agree- 
able ;  for  example,  degree,  repent,  nvonderful,  altitude, 
rapidity,  independent,  impetuoftty  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is 
explained  in  -Poetry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.  As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  fucceflion,  fo  as  to  aff"ord  the 
greateft  pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pie- 
mife  fome  general  obfervations  upon  the  appearance 
that  objefts  make  when  placed  in  an  increafing  or  de- 
creafing  feries  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  refemblance  or  of  contraft.  Where 
the  objcdls  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a 
fnutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  fe- 
cond  objeft  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  firft,  the  third 
•     «f  jio  greater  fize  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft  j 
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which  dimlnlfheth  In  appearance  the  fize  of  every  ob-  I^angnag 
]tSl  except  the  firft  :  but  when  beginning  at  the  great- 
eft objea,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  leaft,  refem- 
blance makes  us  imagine  the  fecond  as  great  as  the 
firft,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond ;  which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  obje6t  except  the  firft.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  differences, 
where  contraft  prevails,  the  effefts  are  direftly  oppo- 
fite  :  a  great  objeft  fucceeding  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual ;  and  a  little  objeft 
fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual  ^.t  See  J?*«- 
Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure  in  viewing  a  feries  afcend-/''wWa««. 
ing  by  large  differences ,;  diredly  oppofite  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  are  fmall.  The  leaft  objeft 
of  a  feries  afcending  by  large  <3ifferences  has  the  fame 
effed  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  ftood  fingle  without  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  fecond  objea,  by 
means  of  contraft,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 
fingly  and  apart  ;  and  theeffeA  is  perceived  in  afcend- 
ing progrefiively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  objeft.  The 
oppofite  effeft  is  produced  in  defcending ;  for  in  this 
direftlon,  every  objeft,  except  the  firft,  appears  lefs 
than  when  viewed  feparately  and  independent  of  the 
feries.  We  may  then  affume  as  a  maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  compofition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other, 
fubjedts,  That  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  a  double  impreflion  on  the  mind ;  and  that  a 
weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any 
impreflion. 

After  eftablifhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
about  its  appHcation  to  the  fubjea  in  hand.  The 
following  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  f .  *'  In  verbis . 
obfervandum  eft,  ne  a  majoribus  ad  minora  Mctnd-atper/Vci'^j," 
oratio;  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  efl  optimus,  quam,«'-«^- lib.  ii. 
Vir  optimus  eji."    This  rule  Is  alfo  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's 
expreflion,  ought  not,  more  than  fingle  words,  to 
proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the 
lefs  to  the  greater.    In  arranging  the  members  of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero :  The  following  ex- 
amples are  too  beautiful  to  be  flurrcd  over  by  a  refe- 
rence. 

<^icum  quaeftor  fueram, 
^Quicura  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 
■Quicum  me  deorum  homin  umque  j  udicium  conjunxerat* 
Again  : 

Habet  honorem  quem  petimus, 
Habet  fpem  quam  prsepofitam  nobis  habemus, 
Habet  exiftimationem,  multo  fudore,  labore,  vigi- 
Jiifque,  colledara. 

Again  : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferils, 
Eriplte  nos  ex  faucibus  eonim, 
Qiiorum  crudelitas  naftro  fangulae  non  poteft  explerl. 

De  or  at  ore,  I.  i.  ^  52. 

This  order  of  words  or  hiembers  gradually  increafing 
in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pleafure  of  found, 
be  denominated  a  climax  in  found. 

With  refped  to  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 
difcourfe  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periods 
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with  relation  to  each  other,  That  to  avoid  a  tedious 
uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought 
to  be  diverfified  as  much  as  poffible  :  and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fufliciently  diverfified,  the  pe- 
riods themfelves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  With  re/peS  to  ftgnlfication.  The  beauties  of  lan- 
guage with  refpeft  to  fignification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  dil^ingulfhed  into  two  kinds :  firfl,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  mate- 
rials for  conflruAing  the  period  ;  and  next,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thefe  words 
or  materials. 

I.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
of  language,  it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  facrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  No- 
thing therefore  in  language  ought  more  to  be  ftudied, 
than  to  prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  exprefTion  ;  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  oi>e  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underflood.  We  fliall  here 
give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  "  Multique 
in  ruina  majore  quam  fuga  opprefli  obtruncatique." 
This  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by  exprefling  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
reader.  His  defcription  of  the  fea-fight,  /.  28.  cap.  30. 
is  extremely  perplexed. 

Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  fubtemine  Parcae 

Rupere.  Hor. 

Qui  perfaspe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorem) 

Non  elabgratum  ad pedem.  Id, 

Me  fabulofae  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae, 

L.udo,  fatigatumque  fomnoy 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere.  Jd. 

Purse  rivus  aquae,  filvaque  jugerum 
P^ucoium,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  meas, 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 

Fallit  forte  leatior.  Id. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  Jine  libidlnum 
Difcernunt  avidi.  Id. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat.  Virg. 

The  rule  next  in  order  is.  That  the  language  ought 
to  correfpond  to  the  fubjeft :  heroic  adtions  or  fenti- 
ments  require  elevated  language ;  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  expreffcd  in  words  foft  and  flowing  ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to  fubjefts 
grave  and  didaftic.  Language  may  be  confidered  as 
the  drefs  of  thought ;  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  the  other,  we  are  fenfiblc  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
Hianner  as  where  a  judge  is  dreffed  hke  a  fop,  or  a 
peafant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impreffioa 
made  by  the  words  refembles  the  imprefTion  made  by 
the  thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fwcetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  ;  but  where  the  im- 
preffions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  difli- 
milar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

This  concordance  between,  the  thought  and  the 


words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  io  I-'^nguage. 
well  underflood  as  not  to  require  any  illuftration.  ^— -v"^ 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compofition.    It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  fome 
parts  intimately  united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjoined, 
and  fome  diredly  oppoftd  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
conjunftions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the  expreffion, 
is  a  beauty  ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.  This  doArine  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  a  familiar  example  :  When  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connection  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  exprefTion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  and  lady  ;  becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connexion  in  the  expreffion,  refembling  in 
fome  degree  the  connexion  in  the  thought  :  but  when 
the  foul  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to 
fay  the  foul  and  the  body  ;  becaufe  the  disjundtion  in  the 
words  refembles  the  disjundlion  in  the  thought.  Wc 
proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  conjunc- 
tions. 

««  Conflituit  agmen  ;  et  expedire  tela  anImofque» 
equitibus  juffis,"  &c.  Ltvy,l.  38.  §  25.  Here  the  words 
that  exprefs  the  connefted  ideas  are  artificially  conneft- 
ed  by  fubjefting  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verba 
And  the  two  following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

"  Quura  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent 
aut  vulnerarcntur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fefii  et  corporibus 
et  animis  effent,"  &c.  Ibid.  §  29. 

Poa  acer  Mneflheus  addufto  conflitit  arcu 

Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

jEneid,  v.  507^ 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  conneftion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
conneded ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  exprefTion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  pafTage 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable;  where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  Httle  connefted,  are  however  forced 
mto  an  artificial  union.  «<  Germania  omnis  a  GalHs 
Rhstiifque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumitii! 
bus  ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus  ' 
feparatur." 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  pafTage  fcems, 
equally  exceptionable. 


~  The  fiend  lookM  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 

Paradife  Lojl,  B.  iv.  at  the  end. 
There  is  no  natural  connedion  between  a  perfon's  fly- 
ing or  retiring,  and  the  fucceffion  of  day-hght  to  dark- 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  to  conned  artificially  the  terms  that 
fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a  fweet  effed. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  conneded  by  their  re^ 
lation  to  the  fame  adion,  will  naturally  be  exprefTed  by 
two  niembers  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb; 
in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connedion,  ought  to  be  conftruded  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  writers- 
as  to  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  but  the  negled  of" 
it  is  remarkably  difagreeable for  examgle, «»  He  did! 
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•I.ang^uage.  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead." 
^"-"■M"—'  Better  thus  :  *'  He  did  not  1.  ntion  Leonora,  nor  her 
father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  counefted  as  to  require  but 
a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight 
as  where  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter.  Thus, 

*♦  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifh 
lady,  when  fhe  is  either  dreffed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
day." Spea. 

"  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftill  been  im- 
merfed  in  fin  and  fea-coal."  lb. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  hofom-friend, 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  fhall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  Tranjlation  of  JEneid. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunftion  and  oppofition 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expreffion ; 
an  imitation  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  anti- 
thefis. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to  be 
made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

Coriolanus. 

"  Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all 
flaves,  than  that  Casfar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?" 

jfuUus  Cafar. 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakefpeare. 

An  artificial  connexion  among  the  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar 
connexion  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  tJiought; 
but  where  there  is  no  fuch  couneftion,  it  is  a  pofxtive 
deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
I  thought  and  exprtffion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  laft,  termed  verbal 
antUheJts,  is  ftudied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  livelinefs  in  it.  They  do  not  confider 
how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compofition,  to  cheat 
the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expeft  a  contraft  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  direftly  oppofite  to  the  laft  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common 
praftlce  ;  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
afttd  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
neatnefs  in  the  following  expreffion  :  *'  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuit- 
able  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  feized  with  the 
general  difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw  themfelves  into 
the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate." Hume.  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  exprefs  the  paft  time  by  the  participle 
paffive,  thus :  "  Thf:  nobility  having  been  feized  with 
the  general  difcontent,  unwarily  threw  therafelves,"  &c. 
or,  "  The  nobility,  who  had  betn  feized,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  themfelves,"  &c. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma- 
tive propofition  conneded  by  a  copulative  : 

N°  174- 
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If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  Itep  between  me  and  you. 

Shakefpeare, 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effed  to 
conneA  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example  ;  Henry  IV  of  France  in- 
troducing the  Marefchal  Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends, 
"  Here,  gentlemen  (fays  he)  is  the  Marefchal  Bi- 
ron, whom  I  freely  prefent  both  to  my  friends  and 
enemies." 

This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the  thought 
and  expreffion  may  be  extended  to  the  conllruAion 
of  fentences  or  periods.  A  fentence  or  period  ought 
to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition  ; 
and  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  feparated  in  the  ex- 
preffion by  placing  them  in  different  fentences  or  pe- 
riods. It  is  therefore  offending  againft  neatnefs,  to 
crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more 
than  one  ;  which  is  joining  in  language  things  that 
are  feparated  in  reality.  Of  errors  againfl  this  rule 
take  the  following  examples. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant : 
alfo  our  bed  is  green." 

Burnet,  in  the  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  giving  Lord 
Sunderland's  charaftcr,  fays;  "His  own  notions  were 
always  good ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence." 

*'  1  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  hicats,  at 
file  has  been  talking  againft  a  great'  lord,  whom  fhe 
had  never  feen  in  her  life  ;  and  indeed  never  knew  a 
party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth." 
Spea. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada :  "  I  fingle 
him  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh 
prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiflory 
himfelf ;  and  your  lordfhip  will  forgive  this  fhort  ex- 
curfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer." 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period  different 
fubjeds,  is  flill  worfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one 
period  : 

 Trojam  genitore  Adamaflo 

Paupere  (manfiffetque  utinam  fortuna)  profedlus. 

JEne'td 'ni.  614. 

From  conjunftiona  and  disjun6lions  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpecies  of 
them,  beginning  with  fimilies.  And  here  alfo,  the  in- 
timate connexion  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  defcribing  two  refembling  objedls,  a 
refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought 
to  be  ftudied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblances 
expreffed  in  words  that  have  no  refemblance. 

"  I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great 
minifters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
duftions."  Siu'tft.  This,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  re- 
femblance of  words  in  a  period  that  expreffes  a  com- 
parifon,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
ftead of produaions,  which  refemble  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  mriters  or  authors. 

*'  I  cannot  but  fa.  cy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  paffcs  fo  currently  with  other  Judgments,  muft  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lord- 
Jiip."  Shaftejb.  Better  thus  :  "  1  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  paffes  fo  currently 
with  others^  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your  lord/hip.^* 
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"  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  two  charaftera."  Id. 

*'  They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  goodwill 
and  affeBioHy  to  the  reluftant  compliances  of  fuch  as 
obey  by  force."  BoUngb. 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  af- 
feft  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  con- 
ftruftion. 

Hume  fpeaking  of  Shakefpeare  :  "  There  may  re- 
main a  fufpicion  that  we  over- rate  the  greatnefs  of 
his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned 
and  milhapen."  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period 
where  the  beauty  Hes  in  uniformity.  Better  thus: 
«'  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over- rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difpropor- 
tioned and  mifhapen." 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed  to 
each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  re- 
femblance  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words  which  ex- 
prefs  two  refembling  obfefts,  there  is  equal  reafon  for 
ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which  exprefs  con- 
trafted  objects.  This  rule  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

**  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  ;  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes."  Spea.  Here  the  oppofition  in 
the  thought  is  negleCled  in  the  words  ;  which  at  firft 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  are 
employed' in  different  matters,  without  any  relation 
to  each  other,  whether  of  reftmblance  or  of  oppofi- 
tion. And  therefore  the  contrail  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  expreffing  the  thought  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  ene- 
my his  crimes." 

*'  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  ov?nappro- 
bation  ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to  the 
applaufc  of  thofe  about  him."  lb.  Better :  '*  The 
wiie  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approba- 
tion, the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others." 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be  continued 
without  variation:  the  changing  from  perfon  to  per- 
fon,  from  fubjeA  to  fubjeft,  or  from  perfon  to  fubjeft, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  fingle  period,  diftradls  the  mind, 
and  affords  no  time  for  a  folid  impreflion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eumenes, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  fays, 
**  After  a  lliort  time  he  came  to  himfelf ;  and  the  next 
day  they  put  him  on  board  his  /hip,  nvhich  conveyed 
him  firft.  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  of  M,- 
gina." 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  That  fort  of  inftruc- 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,"  &c.  This  expreflion  includes  two  per- 
fons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating ;  and  the 
fcene  is  changed  witjput  neceflity.  *~  To  avoid  this 
blemifii,  the  thought  may  be  expreffed  thus  :  **  That 
fort  of  inftruAion  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating," 
&c. 

The  bad  effeft  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfon  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paffage  :  *'  The  Britons,  daily 
haraffed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Pifts,  were  forced 
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to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  w^o  confequent- I'Snguage 
ly  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own  — — v"^ 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  refl  of  the  country ^  in  cu- 
fl;oms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon." 
Siu'ift. 

The  following  paffage  has  a  change  from  fubjeft  t© 
perfon  :  "  This  projlitution  of  praifh  is  not  only  a  de- 
ceit upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion 
of  characters  from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fori 
muft  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  de- 
fire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  aftions, 
when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  the  meri- 
torious and  undeferving."    Guardian,  N°  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, fliall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  pe- 
riod to  drop  the  copulatives;  and  he  gives  the  following 
example  from  Xenophon :  "  Clofing  their  fhields  toge- 
ther, they  were  pufli'd,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they 
w^e  flain."  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows.  A  con- 
tinued found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep:  an  in- 
terrupted found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  im- 
pulfes:  thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables,  being  pronoun- 
ced with  a  fenfible  interval  between  eachj  make  more 
lively  impreflions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued  found. 
A  period  of  which  the  members  are  connedled  by  copu- 
latives, produceth  an  effedl  upon  the  mind  approach- 
ing to  that  of  a  continued  found  ;  and  therefore  the 
fupprefling  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defcription.  It 
produces  a  different  effedt  akin  to  that  mentioned  :  the 
members  of  a  period  connedled  by  proper  copulatives, 
glide  fmoothly  and  gently  along ;  and  are  a  proof  6f 
fcdatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker;  on  the  other  hand, 
one  in  the  hurry  of  paflion,  negle£Hng  copulatives  and 
other  particles,  expreffes  the  principal  image  only  ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  action  is  beft  expreffed 
without  copulatives : 

Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

 ^  Ite  : 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

Mne'id,  iv.  593, 
Q^uis  globus,  O  cives,  caligine  volvitur  atra  ? 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 
Hoftis  adeft,  eja.  JEneid,  vn.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  in 
a  period  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obftruds  the 
freedom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided;  for  it  the  laying  afide  co- 
pulatives give  force  and  liveHnefs,  a  redundancy  of  them 
muft  tender  the  period  languid.  The  following  inftancc 
may  be  appealed  to,  though  there  are  but  two  copula- 
tives :  *'  Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female 
correfpondents,  I  find  feveral  from  women  complaining 
of  jealous  hufbands ;  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting 
their  own  innocence,  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  this 
occafion."  Sped,. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of 
copulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

*  Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter 
<  obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  bre 
4  A  ♦  three 
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J^angutg?.      thrfn  la  the  praifes  of  his  furloln  of  beef.    «♦  Beef  ing  to  fomc  fubjea  :  it  m^kes  indeed  a  part  of  the  idea  Language-, 
*  ~*  "  (faid  the  fage  magiftrate)  is  the  king  of  meat:  beef   which  is  formed  of  the  fubjedt.  But  the  oppofite  holds 
"  compreiiends  in  it  the  qiiintefTence  of  partridge,  and         '  for  thn.inrfi  «7p.  /-or,„-.^  c, —  _ 


*'  quail,  and  venifon,  and  pheaCant,  and  pi uoi- pudding, 
*'  and  cuflard."  Tale  of  a  Tuh,  §  4.  And  the  au- 
thor (hows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by  varying-  the  exr 
pxefSon  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  reprefented  more 
animated  :  "  Bread  (fays  he),  dear  brothers,  i>  th^ 
•*  ftaff  of  life  ;  in  which  bread  is  containtdi  incltifvi, 
the  quinteffence  of  beef,  mutton,  vgal,  vtnifon,  par- 
*«  tridge,  plum-pudding,  ^nd  cuflard." 

Another  cafe  mutt  aifo  be  excepttd,  Coptilatives 
have  a  good  efftd  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an 
impreffion  of  a  great  multitude  confiding  of  many  di- 
vifions ;  for  example  :  '  The.  army  v^as  compofed  of 
Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians, 
and  Phrygians.'  The  reafon  is,  that  a  leifureiy  fur- 
vey,  which  is  expreffeJ  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the 
parts  appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
hatty  furvcy  :  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  appears  in 
one  group ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  yi'ere  an  accu- 
rate furvcy  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  diviiion. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it 
will  be  here  neceffary  to  explain  the  difference  between 
a  natural  ftyle  and  that  where  tranfpoiition  or  iover- 
verfion  prevails.  In  a  natural  Ityle,  relative  words  are 
by  juxtapofuion  connefted  with  thofe  to  which  they 
relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circumltance 
connefted  by  a  prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  conncfted.  But  this  arrangement  may- 
be varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful :  a 
circumflance  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  conneAed  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  interjedl- 
cd  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it  re- 
Jaies.  When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  Of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  feveral 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
placing  a  circumltance  before  the  word  wich  which  it 
is  connefted,  this  is  the  eafiefl  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo 
fafy  as  to  be  confiflent  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples. 
In  the  hncerlty  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,"  &c. 
«*  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,"  Sec. 

"  On  Thurfday  morning  there  was  httle  or  nothing 
tranfa£ted  in  Change-alley." 

"  At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleetflreet,  Mr  Wool- 
fton  (who  writ  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour), 
in  the  utmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation." 

The  interjefting  a  circumltance  between  a  relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly- 
termed  inverfion ;  becaufe,  by  a  diajunftion  of  words 
intimately  connected,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
ftyle._  But  this  licence  h;w  degrees ;  for  the  disjunc- 
tion is  more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjecft  cannot  exiil  without  its 
quahties,  aor  a  quahty  without  a  fubjed ;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference  may  be  re- 
marked.  We  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  bdong- 


not ;  for  though  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
fuhjed  void  of  all  qualities,  j\  partial  conception  may 
be  formed  of  it,  abftrafting  from  any  particular  qua- 
lity :  we  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  A- 
rabiau  borfe  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.  Such  partial  concep- 
tion  of  3  fubjeft  is  Hill  more  eafy  with  refpeft  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which  is  an  occafional  attribute  only, 
and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure: 
we  cannot  forrn  gn  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo- 
dy;  but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  reit.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  degree 
of  inverfi(.Q  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which 
the  related  words  are  placed  :  when  a  fubitantive  oc- 
cupies the  fira  place,  the  idea  it  fuggefts  mu!t  fubfifl 
in  the  mind  at  leall  for  a  moment,  independent  of  the 
relative  words  afterward  introduced;  and  that  moment 
may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting  a 
circumflance  between  the  fubflantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will 
fcarce  alone  be  fufficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  invert- 
ed. The  cafe  is  very  different,  where  the  word  that 
occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  adion ; 
for  as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fubjed,  they 
cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the 
fubje£t  that  follows ;  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch 
feparation  by  means  of  an  interjeded  circumltance  be- 
longs to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  iiluftrate  this  dosStrine,  examples  are  neceffary. 
Tn  the  following,  the  word  firft  introduced  does  not 
imply  a  relation  ; 

-  ~  Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear'd. 

,  .  Hunger  and  thirft  at  once. 

Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Qf  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'ft 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wandVing  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  pi  aife. 

Where  the  word  firft  introduced  imports  a  relation, 
the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent :  * 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  frurt 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  Our  wo. 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  bhsful  feat, 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe. 

 Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divide* 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
F-om  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 


— ^  ^  On  a  fudden  open  fly. 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-Wherein  remain'd, 


For  vyhat  could  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  vidory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 
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J^angtiage.      Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con- 

^"    V  fined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  :   By  iuverfion  a 

thoufand  beauties  may  be  compaired,  which  muft  be 
relinquiflied  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Rules.  I.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  firlt  and  great  ob- 
jecl  being  perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  dov/n,  that 
perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occa- 
sioned by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts  ;  one 
where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and 
one  where  the  fenfe  is  lefs  doubtful.  The  firlt,  being 
the  more  culpable,  lhall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with 
examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prcfence 
muft  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 
Sbaftejb.  This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe  : 
the  adverb  merely  feems  by  its  pofition  to  aflFedt  the  pre- 
ceding word;  whereas  it  is  intended  to  afi'eft  the  fol- 
lowing words,  an  ordinary  preferice  i  and  therefore  the 
arrangement  ought  to  be  thus  :  "  How  much  the 
imagination  of  inch  a  prefence  muft  exalt  a  genius, 
we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinal y 
prefence  merely  has  over  men."  [Or  better], — *'  which 
even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 

"  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great 
coliedtor  of  books  at  lealt."  Boling.  The  exprtflion 
here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  ienfe  ;  the  adverb  at 
kajl,  ought  not  to  be  connefted  with  the  fubllantive 
hooksf  but  with  colleUor,  thus:  "  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  collcdtor  at  leatt,  of  books." 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  "  If  he  was  not  the  great- 
efl  king,  he  was  the  beft  a6tor  of  majefty  at  leaft  that 
ever  filled  a  throne."  Id.  Better  thus :  *'  If  he  was 
not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the  bell  aftor 
of  majefty,"  &c.  This  arrangement  removes  the 
wrong  ienfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majejly 
and  at  lenjl. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  members. 

"  1  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  ftri£t  execution  of  the 
laws."  S'wift.  I'he  llrudure  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author's,  viz,  power  limited 
by  a  ftrift  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  *'  I  have  con- 
fined myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ilrift  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours." 

"  This  morning,  when  one  of  lady  Lizard's  daugh- 
ters was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them."  Guardian.  The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  eafjly  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus :  "  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  look- 
ing over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,"  &c. 

A  great  ftone  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  fearch  by  the  iea  fhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor." 
i^acift.  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined 
to  the  fea-ftiore  j  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 


ftone  was  found  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period  ought  to  Langnap;e, 

be  arranged  thus :  "  A  great  ftone  that,  after  a  long  '  Y— ^-^ 

fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea-fliore,  ferved  me 
for  an  anchor." 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  ex- 
amples of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  member. 

"  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublefome."  Spea.  Here  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates  to  the 
preceding  member  or  to  what  follows :  it  fliould  be, 
"  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degrees.** 

"  Nor  does  tin's  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  otdy  to  fuch 
a(Rions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal."  Sped.  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
by  the  following  arrangement :  "  Nor  does  this  falfe 
modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  adtions  only  as  are  indif- 
cree;,"  &c. 

"  The  empire  pf  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituatcd  f 
the  north -eatt  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  8oo  yards  wide."  Sivift. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus:  • 

"  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  8oo  yards 
wide  only." 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful 
by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

"  The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation, 
like  a  little  Jlatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pede/lal,  will  al- 
ways  have  his  jealoufy  flrong  about  him."  Bolingb. 
Here,  fo  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement, 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  objeft  introduced  by  way 
of  fimile  relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  fol- 
lows. The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following 
arrangement:  *'  The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue 
placed  on  a  mighty  pedeftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  eleva- 
tion, will  always,"  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperftitious  practice  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  diftinftion  dies:  *'  The 
knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  ftiut  out  of  his  own 
houle,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the 
apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his 
chaplain."  SpeH.  Better  thus;  "The  knight,  fee- 
ing his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmali  a  compafs,  and 
himieif  in  a  manner  n)ut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  order- 
ed, upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartments 
to  be  flung  open." 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation  :  «*  As 
it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
fation to  laft  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profeflion  of  religion,  or  fliow  of  modefty,  if  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch."  Jb.  The  ambiguity  vanilhes  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement :  "  the  country-  . 

gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  ia 
the  lurch." 

"  And  fince  it  is  necefiary  that  there  ftiould  be  a 
perpetual  intcrcourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  deal- 
ing upon  credit,  'where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived 
at,  or  hdth.  no  law  to  puntjh  it,  the  honeft  dealer  is 
always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage." 
Sniuft.  Jj^tterthus;  "And  fince  it  is  necefl'ary  that 
there  ftiould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and 
felling,  and  dealing  upon-  credit,  the  honeft  dealer, 
4  A  2  where 
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JLangaage.  where  firaud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  no 
»    -  law  to  punifh  It,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets 
the  advantage." 

From  thefc  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur ;  That  a  circumftance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ;  for 
by  fuch  fituation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful,  fo  far  as 
we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the  two 
members  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  interjefted,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital 
members  are  kept  diftinft,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in 
compofition.  In  general,  to  pieferve  members  diltinil 
that  fignify  things  diftinguifhed  in  the  thought,  the 
beft  method  is,  to  place  fir  ft  in  the  confequent  mem- 
ber, fome  word  that  cannot  connect  with  what  pre- 
cedes it. 

If  it  fliall  be  thought,  that  the  objedlions  here  are 
too  fcrupulous,  and  that  the  defeft  of  perfpicuity  is 
eafily  fupplied  by  accurate  punftuation ;  the  aafwer 
is.  That  pundluation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 
ceived when  the  fenfe  comes  out  clearly  and  diftin6tly 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
has  this  beauty,  that,  by  a  natural  tranfition  of  per- 
ception, it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the 
words,  fo  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  mufic  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curious  fubjeft  comes  in  more 
properly  elfewhere,  it  is  fufiicient  at  prefent  to  appeal 
to  experiencf,  that  a  period,  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  next  rule  is.  That  words  exprcffing  things 
connefted  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  poflible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  human  nature,  prone  In  evety  inftance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  connefted  :  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connedtions, 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  order ;  otherwife  we  have  a  fenfe 
of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance  :  and  we 
naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we 
would  place  the  things  they  fignify.  The  bad  efFedt 
of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  in- 
timately conneded,  will  appear  from  the  following 
examples. 

*'  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  difpofed,  by  that  gloomlnefs  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vlfions,  to  which  others  are  not  fo 
Kable."  Spe8.  Here  the  verb  or  afiertion  is,  by  a 
pretty  long  circumftance,  violently  feparated  from  the 
fubjedl  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a  harfh  ar- 
rangement ;  thcj  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  Is  eafily 
prevented  by  placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb, 
after  the  following  manner  :  "  For  the  Englifh  are  na- 
turally fanciful,  and  by  that  gloomlnefs  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  In  our  nation,  are 
often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions,  &c." 

From  whence  we  may  date  likewlfe  the  rlvahhip 
©f  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that-of  Va- 
Idls  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  thi^  occafion, 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  has  oft  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
the  courfe  of  It.'*  Bolingbr. 

**  It  cmuiot  be  impertiaent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 


fuch  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  Language.- 
St  Real's,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think  ;  or_in  Peru,  under  — — 
the  Incas,  where  Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega  fays  It  was  law- 
ful for  none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of  all 
degrees  to  inftrudt  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein 
they  may  be  adors,  or  judgers  of  thofe  that  ad,  or 
controllers  of  thofe  that  judge."    Ibid.  , 

*'  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
vvhich  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olym- 
plas  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard."  Ibid. 

If  any  one  have  a  curiofity  for  more  fpecimens  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the 
works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or 
thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
poflible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This  is 
a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  ;  and  with  the  reafon 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  other  ideas 
Intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the  perfon  or  thing  by 
reference. 

"  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranf- 
mittcd  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifitlon, 
will  be  ever  able  to  objeft  ;  luho,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predlAIons  have  ever  met  with  at  home 

or  abroad."     Better  thus:  ■ — "  and  be  a  full 

defence  againft  all  that  can  be  objefted  by  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  Inqullitloi;  ; 
who,  by  the  way,  are,"  &c. 

**  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  hu- 
man figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  lohofe  whole 
fubfifte  nee,"  &c.  Stvift.  Better ;  *'  There  being, 
throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures 
in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfi'lence,"  &c. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication 
of  emotions  to  related  objcfts ;  a  principle  In  human 
nature  that  hath  an  extenfive  operation  :  and  we  find" 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objeivts  are  not  other- 
wife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that 
exprefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  an  objeft, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  cxpreffion  with  another- 
that  is  naturally  high  or  low  :  witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

*'  Caufam  venlendi  fibi  Romam  fulffe,  praster  cupi- 
ditatem  vlfendi  deos  hom'mefque.,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea- 
fortuna  effet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus* 
obviam  iret."  Livy.  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  or' 
flattery,  becaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vihfying  an 
object,  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low  :  "  1  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in 
readinefs  for  the  next  winter  ;  and  doubt  not  but  it 
will  pleafe  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet- fhow."  Spe8. 

"  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven- 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  peo- 
ple, has  infliftcd  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the- 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  Is  but  juft  the  punifh- 
ment  fhould  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own; 
unfortunate  country,  waa  that .  deftrudllve  peftilence, 

whofe- 
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language,  whofe  mortality  was  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir 
William  Petty  may  believed,  five  millionfi  of  Chriftian 
fouls,  befides  women  and  Jews."  Arbutlmot. 

*'  Such  alio  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  More- 
land,  100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and 
ftables."    Ibid  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

**  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltern  and 
field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing- matters,  pick-poc- 
kets, and  players."  Sivift. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall. 
Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots,  periih  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock. 

CIrcumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  fuch 
under- parts  crowded  together  make  a?  poor  figure  ;  and 
never  are  graceful  but  when  interfperfed  among  the 
capital  parts, 

*'  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, in  this  kingdom,  above  10, coo  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bifliops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain,  &c."  Swift.  Here  two 
circumftances,  viz.  by  computation,  and  in  this  kingdoniy 
are  crowded  together  unnecelfarily.  They  make  a 
better  appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner  : 
It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,"  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circum- 
flance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  circumltan- 
ces  are  proper  for  that  coolnefs  of  mind,  with  which 
we  begin  a  period  as  wtll  as  a  volume  :  in,  the  progrefs, 
the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relifh  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumltance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 
tranfition  from  it  to  the  principal  fubjedl  is  agreeable  : 
it  Is  like  afcending,  or  going  upward.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  effeft  ; 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubjtdl,  one 
is  with  reluftance  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a 
circumftance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the 
following  arrangement,  "  Whether  in  any  country  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable-  has  been  made, 
feems  doubtful ;"  before  this  other,  "  Whether  a 
choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  in  any  country 
been  made,"  &c. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  excejptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  "  I  have  confidered  former- 
ly, with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to  you."  Bohng.  Which,  with  a  flight  alteration, 
may  be  improved  thus  :  "  I  have  formerly,  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  confidered  the  fubjeft,"  &.c. 

Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  : 
"  And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  ate, 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  tuhsn 
they  come  forivard  into  the  great  world ;  it  is  ever  with 
reluflance  and  compunction  of  mind,  becaufe  their 
bias  to  virtue  fl;Ill  continues."  Better  ;  And  al- 
though, nvhen  they  come  forward  into  the  great  worlds 
they  may  be,  and  too  often,"  &,c. 
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In  arranging  a  period,  it  Is  of  importance  to  deter-  Langua^«. 

mine  in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greateft;  — — v— ^ 
figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe, 
or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filence  roufes  the  at- 
tention, and  prepares  for  a  deep  impreffion  at  the  be-! 
ginning:  the  beginning,  however,  mull  yield  to  the 
clofe  ;  which  being  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time  ■ 
for  a  word  to  make  its  deepeft  impreffion.  Hence  the. 
following  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmofl  force  to  a  pe- 
riod, it  ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  doled  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greateft  figure.  The  opportunity  of 
a  paufe  (hould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceffories, 
but  referved  for  the  principal  objeft,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impreffion  :  which  is  an  additional 
reafon  againit  clofing  a  period  without  a  circumftance. 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  4 
ftrufture  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  capital  word  ought,  if 
poffible,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  to  the 
clofe  is  the  mofl  advantageous  for  making  an  impref- 
fion. Hence,  in  direfling  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of^ 
figure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name  ;  and  one 
will  be  fenfible  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  ne- 
gledled,  as  It  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfe.  Wc 
give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vits,  fcelerifque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 
Nec  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra.    Horat.  Carm.  I.  i.  odtiz. 

Je  Grains  DIeu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre 
Grain te. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addreffed 
to,  make  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumftance 
flipt  into  a  corner.    That  this  criticifm  is  well  found- 
ed, we  need  no  other  proof  than  Addifon's  tranflation  , 
of  the  laft  example  : 

O  Abner!  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but" 
him.  Guardian,  n°  117. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  flie  cry'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
PofTeffes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father's  head  ? 

Paradife  lojl,  booh  \\.  I.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that' 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure 
this  pafTage  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  bt-autiful,  by 
diftinguifhing  the  refpeft  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faid  In  this  and  the  fore- 
going fedlion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in  ^ 
a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  with  re- 
fpedl  to  found  as  well  as  fignification,  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following,  obftrvat ion  :  That  order  of  words- 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  moft  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfcuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  ima- 
ges, the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  fingle  mem- 
bers, and  fingle  circumftances.    But  the  enumeration' 
of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fary  :  and  the  queftion  is.  In  what  order  they  fhould-: 
be  placed  ?  And, ,  firft,  with  refpedl  to  the  enumera- 
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ting  particulars  of  equal  rank  :  As  there  If?  no  caufe  crai'dly, 


for  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed  ;  therefore 
it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly,  If 
a  number  of  objefts  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only 
in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  flraight  line,  the  moft 
agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  fe- 
ries  :  in  fdrveyinga  number  of  fuch  objeds,  beginning 
at  the  leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
.  mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucceffive  objeft'!,  and 
in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure.  Preciftly 
for  the  fame  reafon,  words  exprefhve  of  fuch  objects 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order.    Tfie  beauty  of 
this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  climax  infenfe,  has 
e leaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  firft  member'^of  the 
following  period  :  "  Let  but  one,  great,  brave,  dilin- 
terefted,  adive  man  arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  fol- 
lowed, and  dmoft  adored."    The  following  arrange- 
ment has  fenfibly  a  better  cffeft  :  «'  Let  but  one  brave, 
great,  aftive,  difintereflcd  man  arife,"  &c.  Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  feems  doubtful:  on  the  one  hand, 
a  number  of  perfons  prefented  to  the  eye  in  form  of 
an  increafing  feries,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable 
order  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we 
fct  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defcend  gradually  through  his  inferioru.    Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every 
one  who  regards  himfclf  only,  or  his  reader,  will 
ehoofe  the  former  order.    3dly,  As  the  fenfe  of  or- 
der direds  the  eye  to  defcend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greateft  accefTory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
acceflbries,  till  we  arrive  at  the  minuteft  ;  the  fame 
order  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch 
particulars. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  exprefTion  are  demand- 
ed, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  long  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe  : 
•which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar- 
rangement. By  Introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiofity  Is  ralfed  about  what  is  to  follow ; 
and  it  Is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at 
the  clofe  of  the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles 
that  of  feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  coIle£ted  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  fo  conftrudled  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curioli- 
ty  of  the  reader  Is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and  what 
fellows  appears  languid  or  fuperfluous  :  his  difappoint- 
ment  cowtributes  alfo  to  that  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  jexpedatlon,  that  the  period  is  not 
yet  finifhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintihan,  re- 
commend the  verb  to  the  laft  place.  This  method  e- 
vldently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period  ;  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be 
complete.:  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi- 
tal word,  which  it  frequently  Is,  It  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  thd  laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid 
down.  The  following  period  Is  placed  in  its  natural 
order  :  "  Were  Inftruftion  an  effential  circumftance  In 
epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  Inftance  could 
be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  lan- 
guage." The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe 
pon  the  word  compofition;  after  which  it  goes  on  Ian- 
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_  and  clofes  without  force.    This  blemif!-!  will-aigust'e 

be  avoided  by  the  followiag  arrangement  :  "  Were  in-   r'^^ 

ftruftion  an  effential  circumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I 
doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  hngle  iuilance  could 
be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition." 

"  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  our  paffions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrpngth  of  reafon."  Spea.  Better  thus  ;  «  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  no- 
tion," &c. 

"  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prcfages  of  fu- 
turity, upon  furveying  the  moft  different  works  of  na- 
ture."  lb.  Better,  *'  Upon  furveying  the  moft  in- 
different works  of  nature,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,"  &c. 

"  She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in  ; 
which,  notwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  hi'ra 
more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  Balfora."  Guardian.  Better,  "  She 
foon,  Sec.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet." 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compof»iion  of  periods  are 
more  liable  to  be  abufed  than  thofe  laft  mentioned  ; 
VFitnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  efpe- 
cially,  whofe  ftyle,  by  inverfions  too  violent,  is  ren- 
dered harfli  and  obfcure.  .  Sufpenfion  of  the  thought 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  prefer- 
red before  perfpiculty.  Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion 
to  be  attempted  In  a  long  period  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
the  mind  is  bewildered  amidft  a  profufion  of  words: 
a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  reliflies 
not  the  fineft  profpeft  :  All  the  rich  prefents  which 
Aftyages  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome 
Median  horfes,  in  order  to  pr  -.pagate  the  breed  of 
them  in  Perfia,  he  diftributed  among  his  friends 
w^hom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana."  Trav.  of 
Cyrus. 

in.  Beauties  from  a  refemhlance  betmeen  Sound  and 
Signification.  There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refem- 
hlance of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprlfing 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that  is  not 
articulate:  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-ftiing  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  expref;  it  : 

■  ■  The  ilring  let  fly, 

Twanfdfiort  and /harp,  like  the  fhrlU  fwallow's  cry. 

Odyfiey,  xxi.  449. 
The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  ruftling,  cracklings  crajbing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiil.  144, 
But  when  loud'  furges  lafli  the  founding  fhore. 
The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope's  Efiay  on  Griticifm,  ^6j. 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms : 
When  the  tide  ruflies  from  her  rumbling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  roars  ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this 
beauty  j  it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That 
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That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  muft  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of 
found  to  fentiment.  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived by  artful  pronunciation  :  the  fame  paffage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or 
humble,  fvveet  or  harlli,  biillc  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to 
accord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment  :  fuch  conccrd 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  concord  between  found 
and  fenfe  which  is  perceived  iu  fome  exprcffions  in- 
dependent of  aitful  pronunciation  ;  the  latter  is  the 
jwiet's  work,  the  former  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
teader.  •  Another  thing  contributes  flill  more  to  the 
deceit  ;  in  language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately 
connefted,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated  to  the  other;  for  example,  the  quiility  of 
grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melancholy,  tliough  be- 
longing to  the  thought  folcy,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  expreifed  by  chem.  That  there 
may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate  founds  to  fonie 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  ftlf-evident ;  and  that  in 
fatt  there  exitt  fuch  refemblances  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples, and  from  many  others  thac  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
femblance can  be  carried  no  farther  ;  the  objtds  of  the 
different  fenfes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refemblance  ;  found  in  particular,,  whether 
aiticulat'e  or  inarticulate.,  rtfembles  not  in  any  degree 
tafle,  fniell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble 
any  internal  fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
importing  a  reftrablaiice  between  two  objefts,  the 
ptopofition  muft  be  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paf- 
lages  that  are  not  defcriptivf;  of  found,  every  one  muft 
be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  tlie  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  iacl,  what  remains  is  to  enquire  into  its 
caufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  cfFeds  that  have 
no  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance 
may  produce  refembling  efiFedis.  A  magnificent 
building,  for  example,  refembles  not  in  any  degree  an 
heroic  adion  ;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  are 
concordant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other. 
We  are  ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mufic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fenti- 
ment :  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  thought  and 
found  ;  but  there  is  the  flrougeft  refemblance  between 
the  emotion  raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and 
that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover. 
Applying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefent  fubjedl,  it 
appears,  that,  in  fume  inftances,  the  found  even  of  a 
iingle  word  makes  an  imprelTion  refembling  that  which 
is  made  by  the  thing  It  fignifies :  witnefs  the  word 
running,  compofed  of  two  ftiort  fyllables  ;  and  mote 
remarkably  the  words  rapidity,  impehiojity,  precipita- 
tion. Bruta'l  manners  produce  in  the  fpedtator  an 
emotion  not  unhke  what  is  produced  by  a  harfh  and 
rough  found  ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative 
expreffion,  rugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little, 
being  pronounced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the 
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mouth,  has  a  weak  and  faint  founds  which  makes  an  Langua»;e. 
imprefTion  refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  ob-  v^"-^ 
jecl:.  This  refemblance  of  effedls  is  ftill  more  remarkable 
where  a  number  of  words  are  conneded  in  a  pe- 
riod :  words  pronounced  in  fncceffion  make  often  a 
ftrong  impveffion  ;  and  when  this  iraprefuon  happens 
to  accord  with  that  made  by  the  fenfe,  we  are  fenfible 
of  a  complex  emotion,  peculiarly  pleafant  ;  one  pro- 
ceedins  from  the  fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody 
or  found  of  the  words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds 
from  having  thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined 
in  perfedl  harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a 
full  clofe.  Except  In  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  is 
defcrlbed,  all  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe 
being  Imitated  in  found,  refolve  into  a  refemblance  of 
effefts  :  emotions  raifed  by  found  and  fignificatlon  may 
have  a  refemblance  ;  but  found  Itftlf  cannot  have  a  re- 
femblance to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with 
thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  ftrongeft  re- 
femblance, we  obferve,  lirft,  That  by  a  number  of 
fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is  fometlmes  raifed, 
extremely  fimilar  to  that  raifed  by  fucceflive  motion  ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are  defedlve 
in  tafle,  from  the  following  fad,  that  the  term  move- 
ment  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  fucceffive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long 
or  fliort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verfe 
where  long  fyllables  prevail ;  efpecially  when  aided  by 
a  flow  pronunciation  : 

Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Georg,  iv.  I  n^. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated  bv  a 
fucceffion  of  fhort  fyllables  ; 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 
Again  : 

Radit  iterliquidum,  ccleres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables  makes 
an  imprefTion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  fimilar  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  ; 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Odyfey,  xi.  736. 
FIrft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  ; 
O'er  hills,  o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  r(K:ks  they  go» 

Iliad,  xxiii.  J  38, 
Fourthly,  The  ImprefTion  made  by  rough  founds  in 
fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultu- 
ous motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  impreffion  of 
fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of  gentle  motion.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projefting  to  the  main. 
The  roaring  winds  tempefluous  rage  reflrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide. 
And  fhips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Another  example  of  the  latter: 

Soft 
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Lanj^uagc.  Soft  18  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  genriy  blows, 

»    "  And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmdother  numbers  flows. 

Effay  on  Criticifm,  366. 

Fifthly,  Piolonged  motion  is  exprefled  in  an  Alex- 
andrine line.  The  firft  exaniple  (hall  be  of  a  flow  mo- 
tion prolonged  : 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  ; 
That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length 
along. 

lb.  356. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 
Wide-roUing,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  fhore. 

Iltadf  xiii.  1004. 

The  laft  fhall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the 
main. 

EJay  on  Criticifm,  373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain  ; 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and,  urg'd  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  Impetuous  to  the 
plain. 

Iliady  xiii.  197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  confifting  moftly  of  long  fyl- 
lables,  that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  produ- 
ceth  an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  gravity  and  folemnity.  Hence  the  beauty 
cf  the  following  verfe  ; 

Olli  fedato  refpondet  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objeA  that  is  infipid  and  unin- 
tcrefting. 

Tsedet  quotidiasarum  harum  formarum. 

Terence. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a  circura- 
ftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholy,  and 
to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables  pronounced  flow  ; 
and  hence,  by  fimilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  is  imi- 
tative of  the  former : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever-mufing  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  Ahelard. 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fliort,  or  a  fliort 
fyllablc  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  fimllar  to  that 
ef  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vajl  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labouis,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

EJay  on  Criticifm.,  370. 

Ninthly,  Hai  fli  or  rough  words  pronounced  with 
difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  limilar  to  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  duU  writer ; 
174. 
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Juft  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear, 
And  ftrains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a-year. 

Pope's  Epijlle  to  Dr  Arluthnot,  1,  181. 

We  ftiall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all 
makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firlt  feftion  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  found  ;  and  ia  the  fecond  of  a 
climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  to 
obferve,  that  when  thefe  coincide  in  the  fame  pafl"age, 
the  concordance  of  found  and  fenfe  is  delightful :  the 
reader  is  confcious  of  pleafure  not  only  from  the  tw6 
climaxes  feparately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from, 
their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly 
imitated  by  the  foui;d.  In  this  refpe£l,  no  periods  are 
more  perfetl  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
firft  feftion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lefa 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where 
the  progreis  is  from  great  to  little  ;  for  this  has  the 
effeft  to  make  diminutive  ohjefts  appear  ftill  more  di- 
minutive.   Horace  afl^ords  a  Itriking  example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcetur  lidiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  Angularly  artful :  the  firft 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found :  the  clofe  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft  in  fenfe  as  well 
as  ia  found :  and  it  muft  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
refembling  founds  of  the  two  laft  fyllables  give  a  ludi- 
crous air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau- 
ties of  language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in 
theii  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  on  the  me- 
taphorical and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  the  feparate  articles  of  Figures,  Personifica- 
tion, Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  alfo  Okatorv. 

Purity  of  Language.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  particularly  careful  of  preferving  the  purity  of 
their  language.  It  feems  amongft  the  Romans  to  have 
been  a  point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftate  itfelf ;  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  their 
public  a£ts  without  having  firft  obtained  leave  in  form, 
Tiberius  himfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopo- 
lium  in  the  fcnate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em- 
ploying a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  falfe  tafte  in  ftyle  and 
expreflion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  that  people  T  A  liberty  of  introdu- 
cing obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  there  are  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inftances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  moft  approved  Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  this  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  ftate  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  ;  for  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our 
language  is  fufficiendy  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Se- 
neca appears  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his 
manner  of  eftimating  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be 
a  little  fallacioui.  The  Greekg  were  very  remarkable 
I  far 
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tatigucd  for  their  dlfcernment  of  provinclallfms,  efpecially  the 
II       Athenians,  whofe  dialed  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 
Languet^  elegant. 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  exprefles  fuch  animals 
whofe  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

LANGUEDOC,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of 
Ftaiice  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnois ;  on  the  eail  by  Dauphiny 
and  Provence  ;  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Roufillon.  It  is 
■225  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  where  broad- 
eft.  'I'he  cicigy  are  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than 
in  the  reft  of  France,  there  being  three  archbifhcps  and 
20  bilhops.  l.anguedoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower;  and  in  general  it  is  a  very  pleafant  country, 
fertile  In  corn,  fruits,  and  excellent  wines ;  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.  There  are 
many  cuvlouti  medicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  turquoife  ftones.  There  is  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  kelp,  and  on  the  heaths  are  confiderable 
numbers  of  the  kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarne,  the 
AUier,  and  the  Loire.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number 
of  mineral  fprings.  Thouloufe  is  the  capital  town. 
This  province  is  famous  for  the  royal  canal,  which  di- 
vides it  in  two,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666, 
and  finifhed  in  1680;  the  mathematician  who  under- 
took it  made  a  bafon  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and 
7  feet  deep,  which  Is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and 
may  be  let  out  by  means  of  a  fluice  on  the  fide  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  another  on  tlie  fide  of 
the  Atlantic, 

LANGUET  (Hubert),  born  at  Viteaux  In  Bur- 
gundy In  15 1 8,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  in  the  i6th  century.  Having  read  one 
of  Melan£lhon's  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  the  author,  that  he  vvent  to  Wir- 
temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  ;  he  arrived  there  In 
1 549,  when  he  contraded  a  ftrldt  friendlhip  with  Me- 
landthon,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
1565,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  counfellors  of  Auguftus 
eleftor  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  In  feveral  im- 
portant affairs  and  negociations.  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  William  princeof  Orange; 
and  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  September  1581. 
We  have  many  .of  his  letters  written  In  Latin  to  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father  and  fon,  and 
to  Auguftus  eledor  of  Saxony,  which  have  been  feve- 
ral times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes;  and  there  is  alfo 
attributed  to  him  a  famous  treatife,  intltled,  Vindicia 
contra  Tyratinos,  and  other  works.  His  life  is  written 
by  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languf.t  (John  Baptlft  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vl- 
car  of  St  Sulpicc  at  Paris,  and  a  doAor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  He  was  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  In  1698;  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice,  to  which  parlih  he  was 
of  great  fervice.  M.  de  la  Chetardie  the  vicar,  con- 
fcious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  which 
capacity  he  of&ciated  near  10  years;  and  in  1714,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parifti-church  being  finall 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building 
a  church  fuitable  to  the  fue  pf  his  parilh,  which  he 
Vol.  IX.  Part  IL 
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began  with  the  fum  of  xoo  crowns,  but  foon  obtained  Lanetuct 

confiderable  donations ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re-  ^aJlarJ 
gent  of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laidi  ^  'j 
the  firft  ftone  of  the  potch  in  171  8.  It  was  confecra- 
ted  in  1745,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  la- 
bour nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  fineft  churches 
in  the  world  bot^h  for  architedlure  and  ornament.  An- 
other work  which  did  him  no  lefs  honour  was  the 
Mai/on  (fe  P enfant  Jefus,  This  eftablifliment  confifts 
of  two  parts  ;  the  firft  compofed  cf  about  35  poor  la- 
dies of  good  fam.ilies,  and  the  fecond  of  more  thaa 
40D  poor  wocnen  and  children  of  town  and  country. 
The  order  and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  fo  many  perfons,  gave  cardi- 
nal Fleury  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpicei 
that  he  prcpoftd  to  make  him  fuperintendant-general 
of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  ;  which,  however, 
was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he 
did  to  procure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which 
he  diftributed  with  admirable  difcretion  :  he  is  faid 
from  good  authority  to  have  deburfed  near  a  milHon 
of  hvres  to  the  poor  annually.  Whtn  there  was  a  ge- 
neral dearth  in  17251  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
poor,  his  houfehold  goods,  pidures,  and  fome  curious 
pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with  difficul- 
ty ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fcnt 
large  fums  into  Provcnce"for  the  relief  of  the  diftrefled. 
M.  Languet  was  not  only  fingu]ar  in  this  warm,  difin- 
terefted,  benevolent  condudl,  but  alfo  in  another  cir- 
cumftance  equally  rare  ;  and  this  was  in  the  refu&l  of 
feveral  bifhoprics  that  were  offered  him  :  he  refigned 
even  his  vicarage  in  1748;  but  continued  to  preach 
every  Sunday  at  his  own  parifli-church,  and  to  fupport 
the  Maifon  de  V enfant  Jefusy  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened In  1750.  It  is  obferved,  that  his  piety  and 
charity  did  not  proceed  from  poverty  of  talents ;  for 
he  was  fenfible  and  lively  in  converfation,  and  his  ge- 
nius often  difcovered  itfelf  In  his  agreeable  repartees. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  great 
weaknefs  and  lofa  of  itrength,  attended  with  a  dejeclioti 
of  mind  ;  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even 
ftand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  away. 

LANHAM.    See  Lavenham. 

LANIARD  (from  Lanier,  Fr.),  a  fhort  piece  of 
cord  or  line  fattened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  Ihip,  and 
ferving  to  fecure  them  In  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma- 
nage them  more  conveniently.  Such  are  the  laniarda 
of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
of  the  cat-hook,  &c. — The  principal  laniards  ufed  hi 
a  fhip,  however,  arc  thofe  employed  to  extend  the 
fhrouds  and  ftays  of  the  mafts  by  their  communication 
with  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  mechani- 
cal power  refembling  that  of  a  tackle. — Thel'e  lani- 
ards are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes  as  follows  :  one  end  of 
the  laniard  is  thruft  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the 
upper  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  ftom 
drawing  out ;  the  other  Is  then  paifed  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  returiving  up- 
ward. It  is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  In  the  up- 
per dead-eye,  and  next  through  the  fecond  In  the 
lower  dead  eye,  and  finally  through  the  third  holes  in 
both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the  laniard  being  then 
dirc6ted  upwards  from  the  lowcft  dead-eye.  Is  ftretch- 
ed  as  ftiff  as  pofQble  by  the  application  of  tackles  ; 
and  that  the  feveral  parts  of  It  may  Aide  with  more 
4  B  facility 
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facility  through  the  holes  in  the  dead  eyes,  it  is 
well  fmeared  with  hog's-lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the  Urain 
is  immediately  communicated  to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
benrs  wooL 

LANiSTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  an  executioner;  but  more  frequently  for  a  mafter- 
gladiator,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  al- 
ways people  under  them  ready  to  exhibit  fiiows  of 
that  kind.  For  this  purpofe,  ihcy  either  purchafed 
^^ladiators,  or  educated  children,  that  had  been  expo- 
itn,  in  that  art. 

LANIUS,  the  Shrike,  or  Bukher^hird,  in  orni- 
thology ;  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres, 
the  charafteis  of  which  are  tlitfe  :  The  beak  is  fome- 
what  ftrait,  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide  towards  the  apex, 
and  naked  at  the  bafe  ;  and  the  tongue  is  lacerated. 

I.  The  excubitor,  great  cinereous  fhrike,  or  greater 
butcher-bird,  is  in  length  lo  inches.  The  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  afli-colour  ;  the  under, 
white  :  through  the  eyes  there  is  a  black  ftripe  :  tlie 
fcapulars  are  white  :  the  bafe  of  the  greater  quills  is 
white,  the  reH  black i  the  tail  is  fomewhat  cuneiform; 
the  tvyo  middle  feathers  are  black  ;  the  outmoll  on 
each  fide,  white  ;  thofe  between  are  black,  with  the 
ends  more  or  lefs  white  :  the  legs  are  black.  Its  bill 
is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end  ;  the 
upper  mandible  furnifhed  with  a  fharp  procefs :  the 
lioltrils  are  oval,  covered  with  black  brililes  pointing 
downwards  :  the  mufcles  that  move  the  bill  are  very 
thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  makes  the  head  very  large. 
This  apparatus  is  quite  requifite  in  a  fpecies  whofe  me- 
thod of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  fingular,  and  whofe  man- 
ner of  devouring  it  is  not  lefs  extraordinary  :  fmall 
birds^it  will  feize  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle  ;  which 
probably  is  the  reafon  the  Germans  alfo  call  this  bird 
'Uturchnngl,  or  the  fuffocating  angel."  It  feeds  on  fraall 
birds,  young  itefllings,  beetles,  and  caterpillars.  When 
it  has-killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thorn,  and 
when  thus  fpitted  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill  : 
on  this  account  the  Germans  call  it  thornlraer  and 
ihornfreier.  When  confined  in  a  cage,  they  will  often 
treat  their  food  in  much  the  fame  manner,  fticking  it 
againft  the  wires  before  they  devour  it. — This  bird 
inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  female  makes  its  neft  with  heath  and  mofs,  lining 
it  with  wool  and  goffamer  ;  and  lays  fix  eggs,  about 
as  bi^  as  thofe  of  a  thrufh,  of  a  dull  ohve-green,  fpoc- 
ted  at  the  thickeft  end  with  black.  In  fpring.  and 
fummer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other  birds,  by  way 
of  decoying  them  within  reach,  that  it  may  deftroy 
them  ;  but  beyond  this,  the  natural  note  is  the-  fame 
throughout  all  feafons.  If  a  trap-fall  be  baited  with 
a  living  fmall  bird,  it  proves  a  decoy,  by  which  it  may 
be  taken  in  winter.  It  is  obferved  to  be  mtite  when 
kept  in  a  cage,  though  feemingly  content.— In  coun- 
tries where  they  are  plenty,  the  hufbandmen  value 
them,  on  fuppofition  of  their  deftroying  rats,  mice, 
and  other  vermin.  They  are  fuppofed  to  live-five  or 
fix  years  ;  and  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  fmall 
birds  in  Ruflia.  In  Carniola  they  are  migratory,  co- 
jning  in  May  and  departing  in  September ;  which  is 
the  cafe  alfo  in  refped  to  the  few  which  are  met  with 

England, 
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inches  and  a  half  in  length.    The  irides  are  hazel;  the 
bill  refembles  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies :  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  fine  light  grey  : . 
acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad  black  ttroke: 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour  ;  the  breall,  belly, 
and  fides,  are  of  an  elegant  bloffom  colour :  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  long.-llj  and  entirely 
black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  ex-? 
terior  webs  of  the  outmoft  feather  on  each  fide  wholly 
fo.     In  the  female,  the  (Iroke  acrofs  the  ey^s  is  of  a 
reddifh  brow'n  ;  the  head  of  a  dull  ruft  colour  mixed 
with  grey  ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are  of  a  dirt 
white,  marked  with  feroiclrcular  duflcy  lines  :  the 
is  of  a  deep  brown  ;  tlve  outward  f^^ather  on  each  fide 
excepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white.     It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  male.    This  bird  is  much  more  common  < 
than  the  former  fpecies.  Mr  Latham  fiifptds  its  being  a 
bird  of  pafiage,  never  having  feen  it  in  winter.    It  lays 
fix  white  eggs  marked  with  a  rufuus  brown  circle  towards  • 
the  large  end.    The  neft  is  generally  in  a  hedge  of  • 
low  bu(h  ;  near  which,  it  is  faid,  no  fmall  bird  choofes 
to  build  ;  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  infeds,  but  alfo  on 
the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  neft,  taking  hold  of, 
them  by  the  neck,  and  ftrangling  them,  beginning  to  . 
eat  them  firft  at  the  brain  and  eyes.     It  i«  fonder  of 
grafshoppers  and  beetles  than  of  other  in  feds,  which  . 
it  eats  by  morfels,  and,,  when  fatisfied,  fticks  the  re- 
mainder on  a  thorn  ;  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  does  the 
fame  againft  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpecies.  . 
It  is  called  in  the  German  language  by  a  name  figni- 
fying  "  great  head,"  or  '«  bull  head,"  from  the  fize 
of  that  part.   It  will  alfo.feed  on  fheep's  kidneys,  if  in 
a  cage,  eating  a  whole  one  every  day.     Like  the  ci-  . 
nereous  fiirike,  it  only  mocks  the  notes  of  otlier  birds,  . 
having  none  of  its  own  ;  and  this  merely,  like  that,  to  - 
decoy.     It  is  faid  to  be  in  this  imitative  art  an  adept ; 
if  money  is  counted  over  at  midnighi  in  the  place 
where  one  of  thefe  is  kept,  fo  as  to  make  a  jingling 
noife,  it  begins  to  imitate  the  fame  found.  When 
fitting  on  the  neft,  the  female  is  foon  difcovered  ;  for 
on  the  approach  of  any  one,  fhe  fets  up  an  horrible 
outcry. 

3.  The  coenilefcens,  or  fork-tailed  Indian  batcher- 
bird  of  Edwards,  is  in  length  about  feven  inches  and 
a  half :  the  bill  isblackifh  brown,  and  bent ;  the  upper- 
mandible  befet  with  black  hairs  turning  forwards  :  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  bodyis,a  fine  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  in  fome  lights  green  ;  the 
under  parts  are  white  :  the  greater  quilb  and  tail  are . 
o-f  a  ferruginous  black  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  much  forked,  . 
and  the  outer  feather  fpotted  with  dirty  white.  It  in- 
habits Bengal,  where  it  is  called  fmgak  It  is  called 
alfo  by  the  Ir»dians  the  king  of  the  cnyvjSf  from  its  pur- 
falng  thefc  birds  from  place  to  place  with  a  great  noife, 
and  pecking  them  on  the  back  till  they  efcape. 

4,  The  Antiguan  fhrike  (or  Pie-griefcbe  d'yint/gue  of 
Sonnerat)  is  about  the  fi^c  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large 
and  black;  the  upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the 
curvature  fo  exceffive  that  one  would  rather  take  it 
for  a  monftrofity  than  common  to  any  one  fpecies  1 
the  irides  arc  duflcy  :  the  head  is  black  ;  the  back,  of 
a  yellowifh  rufous  colour:  the  throat  and  breaft  are 
white;  the  quills,  and  baftard  wing-coverts,  black; 
and  the  wings  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
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EAfiius.  wlilcli  Is  very  long  and  wedge-'fcaped  ;  tlie  two  rhiddle 
feathers  are  wholly  black  ;  the  legs  are  duflcy  black. 
It  mhabits  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  but 
principally  about  Antigue,  one  of  the  provinces  thereof. 

5.  Thejocofus,  ovjocofe  fhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  blackidi,  rather  llraighter 
than  in  mott  of  the  genus,  and  furniflied  only  with  a 
very  fine  notch  near  the  tip  :  the  crown  of  the  head  i's 
black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  which  form 
-a  kind  of  creft  :  the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  from  each  corner  of 
the  mouth  there  is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards  ; 
and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of  lively  red  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown  ;  the  under  parts, 
dirty  white;  the  vent,  rofe-colour  :  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  bread  there  is  a  kind  of  a  brown  band: 
the  quills  are  brown  :  the  tail  is  gr.ntly  wedge  fiiaped, 
and  in  colour  brown,  except  the  four  outer  feathers 
on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips:  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black.    This  Is  a  Chinefe  bird,  and  called  in  thofe 
parts  by  the  name  of  ioivkai-kon.    It  feeds  upon  rice 
and  infefts,  particularly  cockroaches. 

6.  The  infauftus,  or  rock-fhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blacki(h  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark 
afh-colour,  marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpots :  the  upper 
pjirt  of  the  back  ia  a  dark  brown  ;  the  lower  much 
paler,  inclining  to  a(h,  efpecially  towards  the  tail  : 
the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  duflty,  with  pale  mar- 
gins :  the  breaft,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked' with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white  and 
■others  brown  t  the  tail  is  three  inches  in  length ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous:  the 
legs  are  blackifti :  the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This 
is  the  defcription  of  the  female.  The  male  is  faid  to 
differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a  brighter  colour. 

 This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ruflia  on  the  other ; 
and  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  the  Alpine 
mountains,  thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuch-like  places.  The 
manners  of  this  bird  feem  difputed.  BufFon  fays  that 
it  perches  on  a  high  Hone,  and  as  foon  as  a  markfman 
appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to  a  greater  diftatice, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ;  which  renders 
this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and  Lin- 
naeus, on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attend- 
ing the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed 
on  his  fcraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  and  will 
alfo  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It  makes  the 
neft  among  the  boles  of  the  rocks,  &c.  hiding  it  with 
great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
young  with  worms  and  infeAs,  on  which  it  alfo  feeds 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from"  the  neft,  and 
brought  up, as  the  nightingale. 

"7.  The  fauftus,  or  white-wreathed  flirlke,  is  about 
'the  fize  of  a  common  thrulh.  Its  bill  is  pale  :  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  grey  ;  the  under  ferruginous  : 
from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  paffes  a  whitifti 
line,  compofed  of  numerous  white  feathers,  rendering 
it  truly  charafteriftic  :  the  wings  are  rounded  ;  the 
quills  brownifti,  with  grey  edges,  which  are  crofled 
v'ith  numerous  flender  brown  lines :  the  tail  Is  round- 
ed, brown,  and  crofTed  with  numerous  bars  of  darker 
brown  :  the  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  In- 
habits  China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  whom' 


maj.  It  may  be  obferved,  among  others,  !n  Chinere 
paper-hangings,  where  the  white  line  feems  to  encom- 
pafs  the  back  part  of  the  head  like  a  wreath. 

8.  The  Dominican  flirlke  -for  Fle-griefche  Domini' 
quake  of  Sonnerat)»  is  bigger  than  a  fparro^,  and  ra- 
ther longer.  The  bllUs  greyllh,  conical,  and  ftrong  j 
th^  bafe  befet  with  brifties,  pointing  forwards :  the 
head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  wirtgs,  and  tail,  are  black  j 
the  belly  and  rump  white :  the  wings  reach  near  an 
Inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail  :  the  thighs  are 
black.  It  Inhabits  the  Philippine  Iflands,  and  is 
a  bold  courageous  bird  :  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with 
great  rapidity  ;  frequently  hovering  in  the  air  like  a 
fvvallow.  It  Is  a  great  enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom, 
though  much  bi,Liger,  he  bids  defiance,  and  evea  pro- 
vokes him  to  combat  :  the  battle  often  lafta  half  an 
hour,  and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven  ;  rather, 
perhaps,  from  being  teafed  out  than  much  injured 
by  the  little  enemy. 

9.  The  nengeta  (Gutrareu,  Buff.)  is  In  length  nine 
or  ten  Inches.  Its  bill  is  du(ky,  and  befet  with 
brifties  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  fa pphire- coloured  ; 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eyes, 
there  runs  a  black  ftreak  :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
are  of  a  dark  brownifn  afh-colour  ;  the  under  parts  cine- 
reous white  X  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  aJ-c  a  fewr 
white  feathers  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black  ; 
and  all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  obliquely  tipped  with  white  :  the  legs  are  oiT 
a  dark  afli  colour  ;  the  claws  black. — Thefe  birds  are 
found  at  Surinam  arid  Brafil.  They  are  common  like- 
wife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  watery  placesj 
and  are  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They  are 
obferved,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a  great  cry 
all  together  ;  which  affords  a  happy  and  certain  prefagc 
to  the  thirfty  traveller,  In  the  immenfe  fbrefts  of 
Guiana,  of  water  being  at  hand. 

10.  The  tyrannus,  or  tyrant  fhrike,  is  aboilt  the  fize 
of  a  thrufh.    Its  bill  is  a  blacklfh  brown,  befet  with 
brifties  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  brown  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  grey  browa  ;  the  under,  white  : 
the  breaft  inclines  to  afli- colour  :  the  head  is  blacklfh 
on  the  upper  part  ;  the  bafe  of  the  feathers  on  that 
part  In  the  male  is  orange,  but  feldom  vlfible  except 
it  eredls  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  i  ftreak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  drown  :  the  tail  is 
brown,  marglnated  with  rufous :  the  legs  and  clawa 
are  black  brown.    The  female  fcarcely  differs,  except 
in  the  head  ;  the  bafe  cf  the  crown  feathers  being  yel- 
low Inftead  of  orange ;  the  colours  are  not  quite  fo 
deep,  and  it  is  a  trifle  lefs  In  fize.    It  inhabits  Vir- 
ginia.— There  is  a  variety  which  inhabits  St  Domingo 
and  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  are  called  titirl,  piplri,  or  qui- 
quirt,  from  their  cry,  which  rcfembles  thofe  words.  The 
firft  is  called  the  black-headed  or  great-billed  p'tpiri;  the 
fecond,  the  yelhiv-headedpipiri  or  pipiri  of  pelage.  The 
firft  though  in  plenty  are  Iddom  leen  but  in  pairs;  the 
fecond  in  great  troops,  about  the  month  of  Auguft* 
when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed  in  great  numbers  for 
the  table,  as  their  fleft\  is  accounted  good  eating. — AU 
authors  agree  in  the  rnannsrs  of  thefe  birds,  which 
are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while  the  hen  is  fitting: 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  their  neft  :  they  will 
attack  the  firft  which  comes  near,  without  referve,  and 
ufually  come  off  conquerors.    From  heace  by  fome 
they  arc  called  iing-birdi. 
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The  Carolina  tyrant  of  Catefby  13  little,  If  at  all,  dif  • 
11 .  ferent  from  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  fpecific  cha- 
r"^'^^"'^^;raaer.  But  he  fays  that  it  makes  its  neft  rather  ex- 
pofed,  on  trees  and  buflies,  frequently  on  the  faffafras  ; 
whereas  the'pipiris  make  ufe  of  the  hole  of  a  tree,  for 
the  fake  of  concealing  it.  In  Carolina  it  is  a  bird  of 
paffage,  coming  in  fpring,  and  making  one  neft  in  a 
year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,  and  after  bringing 
up  its  young,  retires  in  autumn.  Thefe  birds  frequent 
alfo  the  red  cedars ;  arc  feldom  found  in  woods,  but 
often  in  hedge  rows  and  fences  of  fields,  and  for  the 
moft  part  within  200  yards  of  each,,  other.  They  do 
not  moleft  their  own  fpecies  ;  but  the  moment  either 
crow,  or  even  eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach  join 
forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
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generally  fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card  Lantanji; 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond  ■I-antcr'i' 
which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer. 

LANTANA,  or  Indian  sage,  in  botany:  A  genud 
of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  in- 
diftinftly  quadridentated;  the  ftigma  as  it  were  broken 
and  turned  back  like  a  hoof;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  bilocular  kernel.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confift- 
ing  of  fhrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for 
the  green-houfe  or  ftove;  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
yard  or  two,  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and 
roundifli  fimple  leaves,  with  monopetalous,  tubular, 
four-parted  flowers  of  different  colours.    They  may 


at  once,  never  defining  till  they  have  driven  him  to  a    be  propagated  cither  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  The  cama^ 

'  ^■'^  ra,  or  wild  fage,  is. remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 

flowers  ;  which  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  The  ia- 
volucrata,  or  fea-fide  fage,  has  fmall  afli  goloured  leaves 
and  a  moft  agreeable  fraell.  They  are  both  natives  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  the  former  growing  wild  among  the 
bufhes,  and  the  latter  found  near  the  fea.  Their  leaves, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fea-fide  fage,  are  ufed  by  the 
black  people  in  teas  for  colds,  rheums,  and  wcaknefs 
of  the  ftomacb. — There  are  feven  other  fpecies. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to  carry  a 
candle  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  white 


great  diftance 

1 1.  The  albus,  or  white  Panayan  flirike,  is  about  double 
the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  black :  the  head,  neck,  back, 
belly,  and  ftioulders,  are  white  :  the  reft  of  the  wings 
and  tail  black  ;  and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there  is 
a  white  band  :  the  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  ifle 
of  Panay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  be- 
fides  many  varieties. 

LANNER,  or  Lannar.    See  Falco. 
LANSDOWNE  (Lord).    See  Granville. 


Lf^NSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  of  iron,  with  fafhes  of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
French  origin.  ^  horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light  * 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indifcrimlnate  number 


of  people,  though  a  fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during 
the  deah  The  dealer,  who  poflefles  an  advantage, 
fliuffles  the  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a 


Dark  L^NtERNy  one  with  only  one  opening,  which 
may  alfo  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  light  to  difcover  fome  objeft. 

Mag'ic^  Lantern,  an  optic  machine,  whereby  little 
painted  images  are  reprefented  fo  much  magnified,  as 


fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company,  to  be  accounted  the  effedl  of  magic  by  the  ignorant, 
who  is  called  the  rejou'ijfance.    On  this  card  any,  or  all    See  Dioptics,  Art.  x.  p.  37. 

Lantern,  in  architedure,  a  Uttle  dome  raifed  over 
the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare  cage  of 


the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  "put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  anfwer.  The  dealer 
continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till 
two  of  a  fort  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 


two  deuces,  &;c.  which,  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  their  carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  galle- 

being  confxdered  as  fingle  cards,  he  places  on  each,  ry,  between  two  rows  of  fhops,  to  illumine  them,  like 

fide  of  his  own  card  ;  and  as  often  as  two,  three,  that  of  the  royal  exchange  London, 

or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invari-  Lantern,  on  ftiip-board,  a  well-known  machine,  of 

ably  places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  his  which  there  are  many  in  a  fliip,  particularly  for  the 

own  card.    The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and  purpofc  of  directing  the  courfe  of  other  fhips  in  a  fleet 

put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer's  or  convoy ;  fuch  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 


card  fliould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two 
hand-cards,  which  he  firft  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand  : 
thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their 
cards  or  his  own.  Whilft  the  dealer's  own  card  re- 
mains undraw  n,  he  wins }  and  which  ever  card  is  turn- 
ed up  firft,  lofes.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on 
his  left  hand,  which  are  ftyled  the  hand-cards,  before 
his  own,  he  is  intltkd  to  deal  again.  This  advantage 
amounts  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  from  lo- 
fmg,  when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own,  im- 
mediately after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  hirafelf. 

L^nfquinet  is  often  played  without  the  rejoul/fance, 


Feajl  of  LANTERNSy  in  China,  is  a  celebrated  feaft 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  firft  month ;  fo  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the 
houfes  and  flreets ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  are  expofed  lan- 
terns of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coft  2000 
crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewbat 
every  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equi- 
page, &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  la  lanterns^ 
I'hey  are  adorned  with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting,, 
japanning,  &c.  And  as  to  their  fize,  it  is  extrava- 
gant ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter:  they 
reprefent  halls  and  chambers,  and  t  .vo  or  three  fuch 


the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put    machines  together  would  make  handfoaie  houfes;  fo 


their  money  upon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing 

only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other 
for  the  dealer. 

It  (hoiild  likewife  be  obferved,  that  a  limitation  X8 


that  in  China  they  arc  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  vi- 
fits,  have  balls,  and  ad  plays  in  a  lantetn.  To  illu- 
mine them,  they  fhould  have  bonfires ;  but  as  that 
wouU  be  inconvenient,  they  content  tiemfelves  mx\ 
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lighting  up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches 
or  lamps,  which  at  a  diftance  have  a  beautiful  effed. 
In  thefe  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  (hows,  to  divert 
the  people.  Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is 
a  multitude  of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confia  of 
fix  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one 
and  a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood  finely  gilt  and  ad- 
orned ;  over  thefe  they  ftretch  a  fine  tranfparent  filk, 
curioufly  painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  fometimes 
human  figures:  the  painting  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  the  colours  extremely  bright  ;  and  when  the 
torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and 

furprifing.  o  t- 

LjiNTERN-Flyf  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Fulgora. 
LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that 
growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree.    See  Hair. 

LAOCOON  (fab.  hill.),  a  fon  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, or  according  to  others  of  Anttnor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  prieft  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiffioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  facrifice  two  enormous  fcr- 
pents  iffued  from  the  fea,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two 
fons  who  flood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme- 
diately attempted  to  defend  his  fons  ;  but  the  ferpents 
falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  comphcated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  This 
punifhment  was  faid  to  have  been  inflifted  upon  him 
for  diffuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 
fatal  wooden  hotfe  which  the  Greeks  had  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin 
againfl  the  fides  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuffered  the  above 
punifhment  for  his  marriage  againft  the  confent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 
the  flatue  of  the  god. 

Laocoon,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  is  a  celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  in  mavble  by 
Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agefander,  the  three 
famous  artifls  of  Rhodes.  This  remain  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 
in  the  beginningof  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pon- 
tificate  of  Julius  II.  and  fince  depofited  in  the  Farnefe 
palace.  Laocoon,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
is  here  reprefented  with  his  two  fons,  with  tAo  hide- 
ous ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 
injeftlng  their  poiion  :  Virgil  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing defcriptlon  of  the  fa£l : 

Serpens  ampkxus  uterque 
JmpVicat^  iff  miferoj  morfu  ikpafciiur  artus  : 
Corr}piuHt,fpirifque  ligant  in^rtntilus ,  £ff  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  coUu  fquamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  fuperant  caplte  iff  cervicibus  altis. 
This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonlfliing  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  mid fl  of  the  mofl  excruci- 
ating torments:  Pliny  *  fays  of  it,  that  is,  opus  omnibusy 
'  pi£lure<e  & pituaria  artis,  praferendum. 

The  Laocoon,  Dr  GiUiesf  obftrves,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  fculpture;  fince 
bodily  pain,  the  groffeft  and  moft  ungovernable  of  all 
our  paflions,  and  that  pain  united  with  angulfh  and 
torture  ef  mind,  are  yet  expreffed  with  fuch  propriety 
and  dignity,  as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to 
any  taught  in  the  fchools  of  philofophy.  ^  The  horrible 
jfhriek  which  Virgil's  Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  cir- 
cumllance  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks  to  the  fancy  by 


images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  hasr  Lwdic«i^ 
a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  objeft  ;  but  the  ex-  L^omed^ 
preffion  cf  this  fhriek  would  have  totally  degraded 
the  ftatue.  It  is  foftened,  therefore,  into  a  patient 
figh,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  fearch  of  reUef. 
The  intolerable  agony  of  fuffering  nature  is  repre- 
fented in  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  ;  but  the  manly  breaft  ftruggles 
againft  calamity.  The  contention  is  ftHl  rnore  plainly 
perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  languifli- 
ing  paternal  eye  demands  afEftance,  lefs  for  himfelf 
than  for  his  miferable  children,  who  look  up  to  him 
for  help. 

LAODICiEA  on  the  Lycus  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  at  firft  called  Diofpolisy  then  Rboas.  It 
was  built  by  Antlochus  fon  of  Stratonice,  and  called 
after  his  confort  Laodice.  It  was  long  an  inconfide- 
rable  place  ;  but  Increafed  toward  the  age  of  Auguftus 
Csefar,  after  having  fuffered  in  a  fiege  from  Mithri-  ^ 
dates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune  'Jyi^ 
of  fome  of  its  citizens,  ralfed  it  to  greatnefs.  Hiero, 
who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the  people 
his  heir  to  more  than  2000  talents.  _  After  that  be- 
nefactor followed  Zeno,  the  rhetorician  ;  and  his  fon 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophift  as  ever  Hved.  This 
perfon  flourifhed  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  burled  here  by 
the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  fepulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  anceftors.  Laodlcea,  though  inland, 
grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coaft,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of- 
ten damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  reftored  by  Its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Thefe  refources  failed,  and  the  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the 
year  1097  it  was  pofleffed  by  the  Turks',  and  fub- 
mitted  to  Ducas  general  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  Li 
1 120  the  Turks  facked  fome  of  the  cities  of  Phrygld 
by  the  Maeander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodlcaea,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walk  About  1161  it  was  again  un- 
fortified. Many  ef  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  blfliop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap^ 
tivlty  by  the  Turks.  In  1190  the  German  emperor,. 
Frederick  BarbarofTa,  going  by  Laodlcea  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  croifade,  was  received  fo  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.  About  1 196  this  region  with  Caria  was* 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  on  the 
invafion  cf  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodlcea  to  the 
Romans ;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it 
foon  returned  to  the  Turks.  It  Is  now  totally  ruined 
and  deferted.  Several  remains  of  Its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre.— The  memory  of  this 
place  is  confecrated  in  fcripture,  being  one  of  the  feven 
churches  to  which  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  ad* 
dreffes  himfelf,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

LAODICiEA  on  the  fea  (anc.  geog.),  according  to. 
Strabo,  was  a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  extremely 
well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.  The  country 
about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  The  city, 
took  its  name  from  Laodicgy  mother  of  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  king  of  Troy,  whofe  hiftory  is  in* 
volved  in  fables.  He  was  fon  of  Ilus  king^of 
Troy  J  and  married  Stryrao,  called  by  fome  flada,  et. 
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ILeudppe,  hy  vihom  he  had  Podarces  afterwards  knowa 
by  the  name  ot"  Priam,  and  Hefione.  He  built  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  whs  affifted  by  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, whom  Jupiter  had  baniflied  fronx  heaven,  and 
condemned  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finilhcd,  Laomedon 
refufed  to  reward  the  laboin  s  of  the  gods ;  and  foon  afr 
ter  his  teiritories  were  laid  wafte  by  the  fea  or  Nep- 
tune, and  his  fubjcfts  were  vifited  by  a  pellilence  fent 
by  Apollo.    Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended 
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tus,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Laftthla  by  Diodoius 
and  Ptolemy  ;  Lapithii,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de- 
gree of  fatuity  ;  hence  Lapathius  denotes  fatum,  (He- 
fychius). — Ni)w  a  village  called  Lapitha;  but,  accord- 
ing to  theAbbe  Mariti,  the  longeil  and  moft  extenfive  in 
the  ifland.  Befides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it 
furniflies  the  beft  produitions  in  the  country  ;  and 
though  Cyprus  is  in  gensral  not  very  abundant  ia 


precio'JS 


divinities  ;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increafed,   fruits,  Lapitha  feem«  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpecl, 
.u  11  r„  .1.  1-         .1      and  may  be  called  the  ^Wfw  t/ i/7an^/. 

LAPIBARY,    an   artificer,   who  cuts 
ftones. 

The  arc  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  French  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very 
great  perfeftion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
.Britifh. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 


and  nothing  could  appeafe  the  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expofe  to  a  fea 
monfter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monller  ap- 
jicared,  the  marriageable  maidens  were  afferabled,  ^nd 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
fione Laomedon's  daughter.    The  king  was  unwilling 

to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  unborn-  of  precious  ftones  according  to*^  their  quality.  The 
mon  tendernefs,  but  his  tefufal  would  irritate  more  diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 
'llrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  midft  of  his  foft  fteel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond  dutt,  temper- 
fear  and  hefitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de-  ed  with  olivc-oll,  which  alfo  ferves  to  polifli  it. 
liver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laome-  The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on 
den  would  ptomife  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine  a  copper-wheel  with  diamond  dull  tempered  with 
;i)orfes.  The  king  confented;  but  when  the  monfter  olive-oil,  and  are  polKhed  on  another  copper-wheel  with 
was  deftroyed,  he  refufed  to fulfillils  engagements,  and    tripoli  and  water.    The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft. 


Hercules  vv^as  obhged  to  befiege  Troy  and  take  it  by 
;-force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years  ;  his  daughter  Hefione  was  given  in 
/marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror's  attend- 


garnets,  agates,  and  other  ftones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  poliflied  on  a  tin- wheel 
with  tripoli.    The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock. 


ants ;  and  Podarces  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and  girafol,  arid  opal,  are  cut  and  polilhed  on  a  wooden 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.    According  to  Hy-    wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 


gmus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
againft  Laomedon,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firft  born  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LiVON,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  ifle  ef  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Laonis,  with  a  caftle  and  bifhop's 
fee.  its  principal  trade  confifts  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
it  18  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a  mountain  in 
Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 
LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the  Ganges  ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  China;  on  the  catt,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-Chlna;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cam- 
bodia ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
-and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  coun- 
try is  full  of  fortfts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 


The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
fince  the  year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 
who  fuperintend  their  rights  and  privileges,  vifit  the 
mafter-workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafter-piece  of 
workraanftiip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminifter  the 
freedom. 

Ladidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  tirtirofo  fliilled  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious  ftones ;  or  a  merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

Lap-wart  Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monu* 
mental  or  other  infcriptions. 

This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe  $ 
the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid- 
ed, Cicero  has  prefcribed  the  rules  of  it :  yiccedat 
oportet  oratio  varia,  vehemms,  plena  fpiritus.  Omnium 


•fifh.  The  inhabitants  are  w'ell  made,  robuft,  of  an  fententtarum  gruvitate,  omnium  verborum  ponderibus,  efi 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  difpofition ;  but  utendum. 


very  fupcrftitious,  and  much  addiAed  to  women. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  tilHng  the  ground  and 
■fifhing.  The  king  fhows  himfelf  but  twice  a- year, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephant's  teeth  found 


The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient 
monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Count  Emanuel  Teforo  :  it  is  now  ufed  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books ;  and  even  epiftles  de- 


in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry,  dicatory  are  compofed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.    Langiona  is  the  ca-    ample  among  the  ancients. 


pital  town. 

LAPATHUS,  La  PET  H  us,  or  Lepilhus  (anc. 
geog, )  ;  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  fide,  with  a  port  or  ftation  for  (hips,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phcenici- 
2ns,  according  to  Scylax  ;  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
<:ording  to  Alexander  Ephefius.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  of  the 
aine  kings  refided  here,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Pififtra- 


LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facuU 
ty  of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature. 
Naturalifls  fpeak  of  a  lapidefcent  principlef  a  lapide- 
fcent  fpirit,  a  lapidefcent  juice,  &c. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  ftone  oF 
any  kind. 

Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  mea" 
fure  denoting  a  mile  j  becauTe  miles  were  diftingullh- 
ed  by  erefting  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each  ;  from  the 
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feapis     riutnber  marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from 
II       Rome  might  be  known.    The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
fcapland.  gf^j^^ibed  to  Caius  Gracchus.    This  was  more  accu- 
rately  executed  by  Auguftus,  who  ereded  a  gilt  pil- 
lar in  the  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, 
diftinguifhed  by  ftones,  were  terminaced.     The  fame 
thin^  was  done  in  the  Roman  provinces.     Hence  the 
phrafes  tertius  lapis,  centefunus  lapis,  &c.  for  three,  a 
"    hundred,  &c.  miles  ;  and  fomctimes  the  ordinal  num- 
ber witliout  lapisy  as  adduodecmum,  &c.  at  tewlve  miles 
diftance. 

Lapis  AJJius,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  ftone  called  zWo  J'arcaphagus,,  from  its 
power  of  confuming  flefli.    See  Sarcophagus. 

Lapis  Bonnnienfis,  the  Bolognian  ftone.  See  Che- 
mistry, n'^  io8i,  rc82i 

Lapis  Lazuli.    See  Lazuli. 
Lapis  Lynnurius.     See  Lyn cuRius. 
Lapis  MiitabiUs.    See  Hvdrophanes» 
IjApis  Htpaticus.     See  Lii  rr- Stone. 
Lapis  I^ydius.    See  Touch-stoke,  Trapp,  and 
Lapis  LrDivs. 

Lapis  Olfidianus.     See  Obsidian  us  and  Galli- 

KACEUS. 

Lapis  Nephrihcus.    See  jf.iDE-Slone, 
Lapis  Specvhris.    See  Specularis.  * 
LAPITH-^,  (anc.  geog.)  a  people  of  ThefFaly. 
See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Apollo,by  Stilbe. 
He  was  brother  to  Centaurus ;  and  married  Orfinome, 
daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had  Phorbas 
and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapiths  was  given  to 
the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  or 
rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which  they 
had  obtained  the  ft'vereiguty.  The  chief  of  the  La- 
pithae  aflemblcd  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Perithous, 
one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were  Thefeus, 
Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfas,  Phalerus,  Exadius,  Pro- 
lochus,  Titarefius,  Sec.  The  Centaurs  were  alfo  in- 
vited to  partake  the  common  feflivity;  and  the  amufe- 
ments  would  have  been  harmlcfs  and  Innocent,  had 
not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence 
to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  PerithoUs.  The  Lapithae 
refcnted  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported  their 
companions;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  univer- 
fal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  flaughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  flain,  and  they  at  laft  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Thefeus  among  the  I-,apithse  fliowed  himfelf 
brave  and  intrepid  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  ;  and  Neftor  alfo  was  not  lefs  aftive  in  the  pro- 
tection of  chaftity  and  innocence.  Hefiod  has  defcri- 
bed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas  ;  as  has  alfo 
Gvid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of 
bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapi- 
thae. 

LAPLAND,  the  mofl  northerly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  north  cape  in  71°  30'  N. 
Lat.  to  the  White  Sea  under  the  ar£lic  circle,  is  in- 
habited by  the  fame  people,  though  the  country  is 
fuhjeft  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  nor- 
thern fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak.  Swe- 
difh  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  fcparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  diftriffs,  denominated 
■march  ox  territory  ;  and  thefe  are  dittmguiihed  by  th« 


names  of  rivers,  fuch  as  Aungnerrnanland,    Elma,  I'ar''"'*^- 
Peta,  Lufe,  Torna,  and  Kiemi.    The  eaflern  part, '"""'''^"^ 
fubjetl  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituated  between  the 
lake  Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,  is  divided  into  th-tce 
diftinft  prefe'flures  ;  namely,  that  of  the  fea  coall  to- 
wards the  north,  czWaA  Alourmanlwl  Lcpor'te  ;  the  Ter- 
fJcoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coalt  of  the  ^\"hite  Sea  ;  and 
the  third,  or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of  BellamO' 
rejlo't  Leporie.    In  S-wcdilh  I^apland,  which  is  the  inolt- 
confiderable  of  the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are 
fubdlvided  into  fmallei  dllUi&s  called  hlars,  confiftiu!^ 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  families  j  among  which  " 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  by  government,  or  the  prefect 
of  the  diflrift  appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright-' 
frl  rocks  and  ftupendous  mountains  ;  iiiterfperfed, 
however,  with  many  pkafant  valleys,  watered  by  an 
infinite  number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and- 
lakes,  which  difchaige  thenifelv^s  in  1.0  the  gulf  of' 
Bothnia.    The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lap- 
land are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Windcl,  the' 
Oieavan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  ;  the  lakes 
of  Kartom,  Kjdi,  Torno,  Enars,  and  Kiini.  Some 
of  thefe  extend  60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a 
great  number  of  ifl  inds :  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain - 
365  ;  and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  iflands  fo 
large,  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
vifit  each  particular  ifland.    The  natives  believe  this 
country  to  be  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  and  indeed  no- 
thing could  be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vaft  pro- 
fpefts  of  mountains,  hills,  foi-efts,  lakes,  livers,  &:c. 
if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  climate  ;  though 
even  here,  in  fummer  the  rufes  are  feen  blowing  wild 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beau- 
tiful glow  of  colour  which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated  ' 
in  our  gardens.    But  all  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  are  not  ingrolfed  by  thefe  agreeable  pro- 
fpeds ;  great  part  of  the  flat  country  is  covered  with  ' 
brow  n  rluflcy  forefls  of  fir  and  pine  trees  ;  and  thefe  are 
often  fkirted  by  wide  extended  moisafr<?s,  the  flagna- 
ting  waters  of  which  in  fummer  produce  myriads  of' 
mifchievous  infefts,  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  verj'  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  pait  of' 
fpirit  of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  reftified  :  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thicknefs  ;  -n 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  continues 
looie,  it  is  impofSble  to  travel  j  for  a  man's  eyes  are 
not  only  blinded  wirh  it,  but  if  a  ftrong  wind  fhould 
rife  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow  :  yet  fhould 
a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  furface 
of  this  fnow  is  formed  by  the  fucceeding  froft  into  a 
hard  impenetrable  cruft,  over  which  the  Laplander 
travels  in  his  fledge  with  great  celerity.  While  the 
thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furcharged  with  vapours,  and  ■ 
the  climate  is  rainy  ;  but  while  the  north  wind  blows, 
the  flcy  is  beautifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear. 

The  heat  of  fummer  is  almoit  as  intolerable  in  Lap- 
land as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  country  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months  - 
in  fummer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  unintcri  wpted - 
night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this  is  qualified  in  fuch  - 
a  manser  by  a  conltant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi-  - 
light,  by  a  ferene  fky^  moon  light,  -and  aurora  borea-- 
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J-aph'.).!.  lis,  refie^icd  from  tlie  white  farface  of  the  earth  co- 
vered  with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fifi),  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. The  country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings  ; 
fnd  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifmg  catarads,  in 
which  the  water  rumbles  over  frightful  precipices,  and 
daflies  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuofity  and 
noife. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  bar- 
ren, that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees 
of  any  kind.  This  fterlhty,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich 
mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry  ;  for  in  fome  diftrifts  the 
Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of  ground  that 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty 
of  berries :  fuch  as  black  currants  ;  what  is  called  the 
Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant, 
and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcorbutic ;  rafp-berries, 
rtan-berries,  juniper  berries,  and  bilberries.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  and  tempefts  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree  will 
grow  near  the  fummic ;  but  in  partp  tliat  are  more 
fheltered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofcd  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  diftances,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  incumbrance  below.  Befides  thefe  trees,  fome  parts 
of  Lapland  produce  the  fcrvice  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  tlder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
of  this  counny  the  principal  is  the  angehca  ;  which  is 
greatly  elieemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  like  wife  the  acetofa  or  forrel,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty^  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac- 
count of  its  antifcorbutic  properties.  They  have  alfo 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and  mofs  ;  which  are  all  enu- 
merated by  Linnasus  in  his  Flora  Lapon'ica.  But  the 
vegetable  which  is  in  greatell  plenty,  and  of  the  moft 
extenfive  ufe  among  them,  is  the  licken  ranglferus.  The 
rein-deer  is  wholly  fuftained  in  winter  by  this  vegeta- 
ble ;  and  the  Laplanders  themfelvts  boil  it  in  broth  as 
a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ufe  one  fort 
of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  wholefome  bed  for  their  new- 
born children. 

Some  filvcr  and  lead  mines  have  been  difcovere'd  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula  ;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diftrift  cf 
Torno  ;  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  with  any 
confiderable  advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  filver  and  gold  mixed  ;  but  thefe  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  froft. 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  cryttals,  of  a  furprifing  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  poli(hed  they  refemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  fome  places  amethyfts  and  topazes  arc 
alfo  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy  ;  alfo  a  great  quantity 
of  very  curious  Hones,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  work- 
ed by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.  Some  of  thefe  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  when  they  happen  to 
bear  the  leaft  refeniblanee  to  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  confpicuous  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  province  of  Torno  affords 
fome  curious  ftones  of  an  odagonal  fliape,  regular, 
fliining,  and  poliflitd  by  the  hand  cf  nature.  In  fome 
rivers  they  fifli  for  pearls,  which  are  generally  pale  ; 
but  fome  of  thera  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls 
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and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found  Laplanel^ 
in  mufcle-fhells ;  and  the  fifhery  is  not  in  the  fea,  but  ■■■■  «  '" 
in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infefled  with  a  great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.    The  moft  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear  ; 
and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  flain.  The 
country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fifh  for 
their  fubfiftence.    The  forefts  of  this  country  furnifli 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
fquirrels ;  which  laft  change  their  colour  every  winter 
from  brown  to  grey.  Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  zibeUng  or  fable,  whofe  fl<In  is  extremely  va- 
luable.   Here  are  likewife  ermines,  weafele,  hares, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunt- 
ing, and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game* 
But  the  molt  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein- 
deer, of  which  ao  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cervu3 
n"  4.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  various  refpedts  to  the 
natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.  In  fummer  they  feed 
upon  graffes  and  alpine  plants  ;  in  winter,  as  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  lichen  rangiferus,  or  rein-deer  lichen, 
and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abundant  as  in  many 
parts  almoft  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagacious  animal  dif- 
covers  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  iti 
fmell.    Mofl  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are  caftrated 
when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the 
bucks.    The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  well 
flocked  with  wild-fovA'l ;  fuch  as  buffard,  partridge, 
growfe,  heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild- 
geefe,  wild-ducks,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds  that 
build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring  the  fwans  go  thither  in  numerous  flights 
from  the  German  ocean  ;  the  lap-Vvings  follow  in  fuch 
fwarms  that  they  darken  the  f!<y  as  ihey  pafs  along, 
and  fcream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
dirtance.    The  rocks  and  mountains  are  likewife  fre- 
quented by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey. — The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  fal- 
mon  from  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  cxquifite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Daniih  Lapland, 
are  well  fupplied  with  fifh  from  the  northern  ocean. — 
With  refpeA  to  infefts,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  mo- 
rafTcs  and  woods  in  fummer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
often  obfcure  the  face  of  day ;  fo  venomous,  trouble- 
fome,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  highefl  mountains  for  fhelter,  and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea- fide,  which 
is   the   leafl   infefted    by   thefe   pefliknt  vermin. 
M.  de   Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematicians  fent  thither  by  the  king  to 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  un- 
dtrftand,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno 
the  flies  were  fo  troubkfome,  that  even  the  Finland 
foldiers,  who  are  counted  the  moft  hardy  troops  in 
the  fervice  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 
with  the  flcirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
animals,  which  fwarmed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
moment  a  piece  of  fitfh  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
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iiaptaad.  over.  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very  large,  with  green 
^■•"V*^  heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  flcin  wherever  they 
ftrikc.  The  Laplanders  ftroud  themfelves  in  the  fmoke 
of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  defend  the 
French  philofophers  :  they  were  obliged,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  exceffive  heat,  t6  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar- 
ments made  of  the  fkins  of  rein-deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapmjides,,  and  to  cover  themfelves  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir  boughs  ;  yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved 
inefFeAual.  M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yellowifh  grains,  refembling  millet 
feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome 
of  thefe  infefts. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ftature,  and  are 
likewife  remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  They  are 
alfo  ill  fiiaped,  and  their  features  harfti.  They  are, 
however,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  robuft,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue  ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  ftouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much  lefs  home- 
ly than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  fimple,  honeft,  hofpitabic,  and  ti- 
morous :  their  timidity,  however,  refpeAs  war  alone ; 
for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them- 
felves with  furprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  afcend- 
ing  and  defcending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow-flioes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing  amidft  whirl- 
pools and  catarafts  in  little  flender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir-boards,  faftened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
finews  of  wild-beafts,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  ofier.  Thefe  boats  are  of  different  fizes, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars, 
and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving :  the  latter  live  in'  tents  made  with 
coarfe  cloth  ;  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifliing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  fliape  of  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  aflant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  fmall  vent  for  the  ifl^ue  of  the  fmoke :  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their 
food  confiflis  principally  of  the  eggs  bf  water-fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thofe  parts  ;  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfelves,  and  of  va- 
rious other  of  the  partridge- tribe  ;  and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  flefli  of  the  rein  deer  and  dried  fifh.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  in- 
ner rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fifh  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confeftions  and 
deco(flions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they 
juftly  reckon  to  be  prefervatlves  againft  the  fcurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  pofltflion  of  unin- 
terrupted health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which,  ' 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a  very  unufual  pitch  of  ftrength,  and  fortify 
his  conftltution  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  J  oo,  without  feeling  the  leaft  pang  of 
diltemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  lead 
impaired  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander 
in  extreme  old  age  hunting,  fowling,  flcaiting,  and 
performing  all  the  fevereft  exercifes  with  undiminiflied 
agility. 
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The  fomrner  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long  Laplanii 
coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the  middle  of  the  ^ 
leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift  with  a  beh  or  giriUe  i 
from  which  hang  a  Nerway  knife,  and  a  pouch  coni 
taining  flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  other  necefTaries  ^ 
the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  ^  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  flcin  of  the  nor- 
thern diver,  with  the.  feathers  on  ;  and  their  (hoes  of 
the  rein-deer  fltin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  ;  but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  co- 
lours, though  red,  as  the  mofl:  glaring,  is  the  raoH  a- 
greeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally  cafed  up  in  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein-deer  flcins. 
In  the  F/ora  Lapponica^  Linnasus  fays,  "  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland^ 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives  ;  fince  almoft  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  beaflis,  defert  it  at  that  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein- 
deer never  come  under  cover,  nor  cat  any  kind  of  fod- 
der, but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  ac- 
count the  herdfmen  are  under  a  neceflity  of  living  con  j 
tinually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  left  they  Ihould  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
The  Laplander  eafily  does  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  refleds  the  rays  that  come  from  the  ftars,  and  a» 
the  Aurora  Borealis  illuminates  the  air  every  night 
with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  eafily  deftroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofm,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to 
our  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee 
fuch  a  thing;  although  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country,  we  fliould  imagine  juft  the  contra- 
ry, efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  ftockings,  as  we 
do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Lap- 
lander guards  himfelf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner.  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  flcins 
with  the  hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
ftioes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turn- 
ed outwards.  He  puts  into  his  flioes  flander-eared 
broad-leafed  cyperus  grafs,  {carex  veficaria.  Spec.  PL 
or  the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.  This  he  firft  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands, 
and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round',  but  his  legs  alfo  ;  and  be- 
ing thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  againft  the  intenfe 
cold.  With  this  grafs  they  ftuflf  their  gloves  likewife, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  handg.  As  this  grafs  keeps 
off  the  cold  in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  liinders  the  feet 
from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  ftriking  againft  ftones,  &c.  for 
their  flioes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  net  of  tanned 
leather,  but  the  raw  hide." 

The  womens  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  other  fex  ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented 
vvlth  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  fome- 
tiracs  weigh  S20_  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  and 
women  lie^  in  their  furs  ;  in  fummer,  they  cover  them- 
felves entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend  them 
from  the  gnats  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
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In^lpUnd,  are  n«t  only  well  difpoffd,  but  naturally  ingenious,  driving  js  gcireraUy  de;ftroyed.     It,  hovreverj  Ire-  I^fanA^ 

^•^r^  They  make     their  own  furniture,  their  boats,  fledges,  quently  happens^  that  he  will  perfevere  iq  bis  jour»  — "V"^ 

bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch  ncy  50  miles  without  intermiflion*  and  without  taking 

boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer,  any  refrefhment,  except  occadonally  moiftcning  his 

The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  the  Lapland  bafkets  made  mouth  with  the  fnow.    Before  he  fets  out,  the  Lap- 

«f  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in  long  thin  pieces,  aiiJ  lander  whifpers  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 

twifted  together  fo  nicely  that  they  will  hold  water,  the  place  at  which  he  is  to  hdlt,  firmly  perfuaded  that 

Among  the  manufadures  of  this  country  we  likewifc  the  beaft  underftands  his  meaning :  but,  in  fpite  of 

»umber  curious  horn-fpoons,  and  moulds  in  which  they  this  intimation,  he  frequently  rtops  ftior*  long  beforo 

call  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over  he  has  reached  the  journey's  end  ;  and  fomctimes  he 

and  above  thefe  domeftic  occupations,  the  men  within  overfhoots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.    In  the  begin- 

doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  dreffing  vidiuals  ning  of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  moft  frequent-^ 

for  the  family.    The  women  a£t  aa  taylors  and  era.  ed  roads,  by  (Ircwing  them  with  fir-boitghs;  and  in- 

broiderers;  they  make  clothea,  Hioes,  and  boots,  and  deed  thefe  roads  are  no  other  than  pathways  madd 

harncfs  for  the  rein  deer :  they  fpin  thread  of  fur,  and  through  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  pulkbas  ^ 

knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  arc  very  foft  and  their  being  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and 

warm.    They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and  alternately  beaten  by  the  carriage,  coafblidates  then* 

with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  em-  into  a  kind  of  caufeway ;  which  is  the  harder  if  th^ 

broidering  the  figures  of  beafts,  flowers,  trees,  and  furface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been  crufted  by  a' 

ftars  upon  their  caps  and  girdles.  fubfequent  froft.    It  requires  great  caution  to  follow 

The  Laplanders  iBak«  fur]>rifing  cxcurfions  upon  thefe  tra^s  j  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right 

the  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.    They  pro-  or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow, 

vide  themfelves  each  with  a  pair  of  fkates,  or  fnow-  In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten 

fuoes,  which  are  no  other  than  fir-boards  covered  with  road,  the  Laplander  direfts  his  courfeby  certain  marks 

the  rough  Ikin  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  man-  which  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

ner  that  the  hair  rifes  againlt  the  fnow,  otherwife  The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laphnders  is  hunting,, 
they  would  be  too  flippery.    Oae  of  thefe  Ihoes  is  and  this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  lu' 
ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ;  the  other  fummer  they  hunt  the  wild  beafts  with  fmall  dogs^^. 
is  about  a  foot  (horter.    The  feet  ftand  in  the  middle,  trained  to  the  diverfion*    In  winter  they  purfue  then*, 
and  to  them  the  (hoes  are  faftened  by  thongs  or  withes,  by  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  Ikating  with  fo  great  ve- 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in  locity,  that  ihey  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  They^ 
kis  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  round  ball  catch  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimcs  with  dogs, 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow ;  They  kill  fquirrels,  martens,  and  fables,  with  blunt 
and  with  this  he  ftops  himfelf  occafionally.    By  means  darts,  to  avoid  wounding  the  (kin.    Foxes  and  bea- 
of  thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  69  vers  are  flain  with  (harp-pointed  darts  and  arrows  ;  in 
miles  a-day  without  being  fatigued;  afcending  fteep  (hooting  which,  they  are  accounted  the  beft  markfmen 
mountains,   and  Aiding  down  again  with  amazing  in  the  world.  The  larger  beafts,  fuch  as  bears>  wolves,- 
fwiftnefs.  elks,  and  wild  rein-deer,  they  either  kill  with  fire- 
The  Laplander  not  only  travels  a-foot,  but  is  pro-  arms  purchafed  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  in' 
vided  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  in  which  fnares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forefts.    Their  particular 
he  journeys  with  ftill  greater  rapidity.    The  fledge,  laws  relating  to  the  chace  are  obferved  with  great 
called  ^//ia,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  boat,  with  punftuality.    The  beaft  becomes  the  property  of  the 
a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  Aide  the  more  eafily  man  in  whofe  fhare  or  pit  he  Is  caught;  and  he  who 
over  the  fnow  ;  the  prow  is  fharp  and  pointed  ;  but  the  difcovers  a  bear's  den  has  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
fledge  is  flat  behind.    The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this  hunting  him  to  death.    The  conqtieft  of  a  bear  is  the 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  ftick  in  hit  moft  honourable  atchievement  that  a  Laplander  can 
hand  to  fteer  the  veflel,  and  difengage  it  from  pieces  perform  ;  and  the  flefli  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
of  rock  or  ftumps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun-  greateft  delicacy  on  earth.    The  bear  is  always  dif- 
tcr  it  in  the  route.    He  muft  alfo  balance  the  fledge  patched  with  a  fufil,  fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  ready 
with  his  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger  of  be-  cocked  and  primed  ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  hands 
ing  overturned.    The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is  of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  moft  imminent  rifle  of  his 
faftened  to  the  rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about  life  fliould  he  mifs  his  aim  of  wounding  the  beaft 
the  animal's  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  breaft  be-  mortally.    The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  conne£ted  with  the  Laplanders  as  a  fignal  victory.    The  carcafe  is  drawn 
prow  of  the  fledge  :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  travel-  to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  viftor  by  a  rein- deer,  which 
ier,  are  tied  to  the  horns ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur-  is  kept  facred  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole  year 
niflied  with  little  bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeaUe  after  this  fervice.    The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
to  the  animal.    With  this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  par- 
been  reported  that  the  rein-deer  will  fly  like  lightning  ticular  hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  tbey  thank 
•ver  hiU  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.    But  the  vanquiftied  enemy  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
diis  reprefcntation  is  greatly  exaggerated.    According  overcome  without  doing  any  mifchief  to  his  conque- 
to  the  beft  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein-deer   ror,  and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour;  though,   ftrophe  to  heaven,  exprefling  their  acknowledgment  to 
if  he  be  prefl"ed,  he  will  travel  10  or  12  Swedifli  miles    God,  that  he  has  created  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
(70  or  84  Englifli  miles)  in  a  day ;  but  by  fach  bard   and  eodued  maRkind  with  ftrength  and  courage  to  over- 
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tA^m^.  come  and  attack  the  ficrceft  of  the  brute  creation.  The 
V"  '"'  hero  is  faluted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed  elder- 
bark  in  his  face.    'He  is  feafted  three  days  fuccefiive- 
ly,  and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin-wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes 
a  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he 
has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  friends  as 
mediators  with  the  father;  and  thefe  being  provided 
with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in- 
vites the  mediators  to  enter ;  but  the  lover  is  left  with- 
out until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  dif- 
cuffed  :  then  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch 
fare  as  the  hut  affords ;  yet  without  feeing  his  miftrefs, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  occafion.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  addreffes  in 
perfon,  he  puts  on  his  befl  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs:  then  he  pre- 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of 
.  beaver's  flefh,  or  fome  other  fort  of  provifion.  She  de- 
clines the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prcfcnce  of  her  li- 
fters and  relations ;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  fhe  accepts  the  pre- 
sents. Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permifTion  to 
fleep  with  her  in  the  hut :  if  flie  confents,  there  is  no 
i'urther  difficulty ;  if  fhe  difapproves  of  the  propofal, 
(he  drops  her  prefents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lo- 
vers are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  in- 
amorata as  often  as  he  fball  think  proper :  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  mufl  purchafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
frefh  bottle  of  brandy  ;  a  perquifite  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  often  poflpones  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  cere- 
mony is  performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the  pa- 
rifh.  Even  after  this  eyent,  the  hufband  is  obliged  ta 
ferve  his  father-in-law  a  whole  year ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  his  wife, 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and  receives  prefents 
from  all  his  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
fequeff ers  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  ftrangers, 
ijfpecially  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  con- 
duA  with  the  mofl  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  after  deli- 
very, fwallows  a  draught  of  whale- fat :  the  child  is 
waftied  with  fnow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  hare  fkin.  The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  in 
the  ftraw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered  : 
then  fhe  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  fhe  can  reach  the  refidence  of  the  priefl,  fhe  is 
often  obliged  to  traverfe  large  forcfts,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  wide-extended  wattes  of  fnow.  The  infant  is  fa- 
ftened  in  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  flretched  naked 
on  a  bed  of  fine  mofs,  covered  with  the  foft  fkin  of  a 
young  rein  deer,  and  flung  by  two  ftraps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  fuckles  her  own  child.  At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  the  child  lulled  afleep  by  fwinging  it  froni  one  fide 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their,  infancy  pra6life 
the  bow ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fall 
until  they  have  hit  the  mark.  The  female  children 
are  as  early  initiated  In  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to  their 
iex. 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  moft  pait  vigorous 
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and  healthy,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  d!f»  i'»pi«'>* 
temper.  They  are  fubjeifl  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to  " 
blindnefs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  hots,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almofl  continually  CKpofed.  Some 
wafte  away  in  confumptions  ;  others  are  afflfded  witk 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  fcurvy ;  and  a  few  are  fub- 
je6l  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  theit 
internal  diforders,  J:hey  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
decoftion  of  a  certain  fpecles  of  mofs ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  ilalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixc4 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufhroom,  burning  hot,  tm 
the  part  affeftcd ;  and  this  produces  a  blifler,  whick. 
is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  are  froft-bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extraft  from  Lin- 
naeus this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thrult  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When 
a  Laplander  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrifl,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with  refignation,  by  remembering 
the  paffion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  lait  moments ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  with  precipitation, 
apprehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  ghoft, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and  takes 
all  opportunities  of  doing  mifchief  to  the  living.  The 
deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumftance^  and  depofited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  perfon  felefted  for  that  purpofe :  but  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  firft  fecured  from  the  ill 
offices  of  the  manes,  by  a  cenfecrated  brafs  ring  fixed 
on  his  left  arm.  The  Chriflian  religion  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  difpelled  all  the  rites  of  heathenifh  fu- 
perflition :  together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  ax,  a  flint,  and  fleet,  a  fiafk  of  brandy,  fome 
dried  fifh  and  venifon.  With  the  ax  the  deceafed  i* 
fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bufhes  or  boughs  that  may 
obftru£l  his  paffage  in  the  other  world  :  the  Heel  and 
flint  are  defigned  for  ftriking  a  light,  fhould  he  find 
himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  oa 
the  provifion  they  think  he  may  fubfift  during  hit 
journey. 

The  Mufcovitc  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies, 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperflitions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defunft  with  money, 
but  likewifc  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of 
paradife,  and  a  certificate  figned  by  the  prieft,  and  di- 
reded  to  St  Peter,  fpecifying,  that  the  bearer  had  li- 
ved like  a  good  Chriflian,  and" ought  to  be  admitted 
into  heaven.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  all  parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Be- 
fore the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle 
a,  fire  of  fir- boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  exprefs  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in  pro- 
ceffion  feveral  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in 
a  whining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them  on 
earth.  Tbcy  afk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  his  wife ;  whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  or  other  necefTaries ;  and  whether 
he  had  not  fucceeded  in  hunting  and  fifhing  ?  Thefe, 
4  C  2  and 
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{.ajiland.  and  other  fuch  interrogations,  to  which  the  defundl 
«  makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with  groans  and 
hideous  howh'ngs ;  and,  between  whiles,  the  priefl 
fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  ahernately  with 
holy  water.  Finally,  the  body  is  conveyed  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a  rein-deer  ; 
end  this,  together  with  the  cloaths  of  the  dec»afed, 
are  left  as  the  prieft's  perquifite.  Three  days  after 
the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defunft  are 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  flefh 
cf  the  rein- deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  fhe  bu- 
rylng-ground.  This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  colIe(5led  into  a  baflcet  and  interred. 
Two  thirds  of  the  efFe£ls  of  the  deceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  fillers:  but  the  lands,  lakes-  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of  Swe- 
den, when  he  affigned  a  certain  tradl  of  land  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  Is  more  conQder- 
able  than  one  would  expeft  In  a  defart  country  inha- 
bited by  a  favage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fifh  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Ruffia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufco- 
vy,  and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  baf- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufadlure,  dried  pikes, 
and  chcefe  made  of  the  rein-deer's  milk.  In  return 
for  thefe  commodities  they  receive  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloaths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefTa- 
rles.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway:  thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  firing  of  30  or  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  foremoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
a- foot.  When  they  have  chofen  a  fpot  for  an  encamp- 
ment, they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  rein  deer  and 
pjilkhas  ready  yoked  ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma- 
fters.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
men,  women,  and  children  fit,  and  fup  on  dried  fifli : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out  bear-flcins  un- 
der their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  eafe  and  fmoke 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arlfing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confcquence  :  it  Is  paid  partly  In  rix- dollars,  but  chief- 
ly in  furs ;  nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay 
the  tribute  in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
forms  likewife  a  confiderable  article.  Fifty  fqulrrel- 
ikins,  or  one  fox-flcin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  ftioes, 
are  valued  at  one  rlxdoUar.  Part  of  the  taxes  Is  allot- 
ted for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy. — The 
frightful  afpecjl  of  this  country  has  been  deemed  a 
more  effeftual' defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  gar- 
rlfons,  of  which  here  are  none  ;  or  than  the  arms  and 
courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in 
themfelves,  nor  In  the  leaft  tlnftured  with  difclphne. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  Salme-Same,  and  .Sa- 
men-AImatjeh.  Their  country  they  denominate  Same- 
Landa,  or  Same- aednam ;  the  Swedes  ftyle  it  Lapland 
or  Lappmarkeny  and  the  inhabitants  Lappar.  The  na- 
tives of  thofe  diftrifts  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  Lutherans;  while  many  of  thofe 
who  arc  fubjeft  to  Ruffia  are  ftill  Pagans.  Swedifh 
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Lapland  contains  about  eight  churches,  which  in  fome  Laplyfia 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  a  Lapfe. 
native  is  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  or-  ■  .        •  ' 
der  to  attend  divine  fervice^    The  Laplanders,  before 
thefr  converfion  to  Chriftianlty,  which  was  not  till 
lately  Introduced  amongft  them,  pofTefled  no  books  or 
manufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi- 
flories  and  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reigned  ever  them  ;  but  Involved  In  great  uncer- 
tainty, and  mixed  with  the  mnft  fabulous  accounts. 
They  have  now  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  la 
their  language  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

LAPLYSIA,  or  Sea  hare;  a  genus  of  marine 
Infeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  moilufca.  The  CCLXIIS, 
body  Is  covered  with  membranes  refleded.  It  hath  a 
ftiield-like  membrane  on  the  back,  a  lateral  pore  on 
the  right  fide,  the  anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back, 
with  four  feelers  refembling  ears.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  the  depilans  minor,  which  grows  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  In  length,  and  to  mor-e  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter :  its  body  approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is 
foft,  punftated,  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance,  and. 
of  a  pale  lead  colour  ;  from  the  larger  extremity  there 
arife  four  oblong  and  thick  protuberances :  thefe  are 
the  tentacula;  two  of  them  ftand  nearly  ere6t,  two  are 
th  rown  backward.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  our 
ftiores,  efpecially  off  Anglefea.  It  caufes,  by  its  poi- 
fonous  juice,  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
touch  It  ;  and  is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  create  fick- 
nefs  at  ftomach. — The  major,  or  greater  fea-hare,  grows 
to  the  length  of  eight  Inches. 

LAPSANA,  NIPPLEWORT  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  jequalls  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4.9th  order,  Compoftu.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ; 
the  calyx  caliculated,  with  all  the  inferior  fcales  cana- 
liculated  or  finely  channelled.  There  are  four  fpecies, 
which  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fides  of  ditches.. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  dock-cref- 
fes,  have  the  tafte  of  radifhes,  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Con- 
fta.ntinople  as  a  falad.  In  fome  part?  of  England  the 
common  people  boil  them  as  greens,  but  they  have  a 
bitter  and  difagreeable  tafte. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclefiallical  law,  a  flip  or  omiUion  of 
a  patron  to  prefent  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  fix 
months  of  Its  being  void  :  In  which  cafe,  the  benefice 
is  f^Id  to  be  In  lapfe,  or  kpfed,  and  the  right  of  pre- 
fentatlon  devolved  to  the  ordinary. 

And  If  the  ordinary  negleft  to  prefent  during  the 
fame  time,  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  negleft  of  the  me- 
tropolitan. This  right  of  lapfe  was  firfl  eftabliflied  la 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bifhops  firfl  began  to 
exerclfe  univerfally  the  right  of  Inftitutlon  to  churches? 
and  therefore  when  there  Is  no  right  of  Inflitutlon, 
there  Is  no  right  of  lapfe ;  fo  that  no  donative  can  . 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  unlefs  It  hath  been  augmented 
by  the  king's  bounty ;  but  no  right  pf  lapfe  can  ac- 
crue, when  the  original  prefcntatlan  is  in  the  crown» 
In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  ceffion 
through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril ; 
but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  refignatlon  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  p refeiltcd  be  refufed  for  in- 
(5     ■  *  fufll« 
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Larceny. 


Lapwing  fufficlency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  the  bifhop 
alone  is  prefumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  re- 
quires him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other- 
wife  he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  ;  nei- 
ther fhall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
or  the  king.  If  the  bifhop  refufe  or  negletS,  to  exa- 
mine and  admit  the  patron's  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
fon  affigned  or  notice  given,  he  Ihall  have  no  title  to 
prefcnt  by  lapfe :  and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be 
litigious  or  contefted,  and  an  aftion  be  brought  againft 
the  bifhop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  (hall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  bifhop  be  both 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  fhall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bifhop  doth  not 
collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 
the  patron  prefents,  though  after  the  fix  months  are 
lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  bifhop  is 
bound  to  inflitute  the  patron's  clerk.  If  the  bifhop 
fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropohtan,  the 
patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prefents  be- 
fore the  archbifliop  has  filled  up  the  benefice  :  yet  the 
ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  col- 
late his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifhop. 
But  if  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron 
fhall  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king  has  fatisfied 
his  turn  by  prefentation ;  for  nullum  iempus  occurrit 
re:  i. 

"lapwing,  in  ornithology.    See  Tringa. 
LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an- 
cients, who  in  one  hand  held  a  laquius,  i.  e.  a  fort  of 
fnare,  wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  anta- 
gonift,  and  in  the  other  a  poignard  to  ftab  him. 

LAQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  ligature  focon- 
trived,  that,  when  flretched  by  any  weight  or  the  like, 
it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
jointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they 
are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe  together. 

LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  houfes  for  the  houfehold  gods, 
called  lares.  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Mammcus  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
viour, together  with  his  other  idols. 

LAR-BOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide 
of  the  fhip  when  you  ftand  with  your  face  towards  the 
head. 

LARCENY,  or  Theft,  by  contraftlon  for  latro- 
ciny,  latrocinium,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  law  into  two 
forts:  the  one  called /imple  larceny,  or  plain  theft,  un- 
accompanied with  any  other  atrocious  circumflance  ; 
and  mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which  alfo  includes  in 
it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or 
pcrfon. 

I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it  is  the  flealing  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  is  called  grand  lar- 
ceny;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is  pe- 
tit larceny:  offences,  ^rhich  are  confiderably  diftin- 
guifhed in  their  punifhment,  but  not  otherwife.  See 
Theft. 

II.  Mixed,  or  compound  larceny,  is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft)  ;  but  is 
accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or  per/on.  Firfl 
therefore  of  larceny  from  the  houfe,  and  then  of  lar- 
ceny from  the  perfon. 

\.  Larceny  frgm  the  beufcf  though  it  might  feem 


to  have  a  higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny,  Larceny, 
yet  is  not  at  all  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  at  com-  ^— nr"-' 
men  law  :  unlefs  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night ;  and 
then  it  falls  under  another  defcription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary,  (fee  Burglary).  But  now  by  fcveral  ads 
of  parliament  (the  hiflory  of  which  is  very  ingeniouf- 
ly  deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer  -j-,  w^ho  hath  \  Barr, 
fhown  them  to  have  gradually  arifen  from  our  im-  375« 
provements  in  trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy is  taken  from  larcenies  committed  in  an  houfe  in 
almofl  every  inftance  :  except  that  larceny  of  the  flock 
or  utenfils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of  their 
houfes,  &c.  is  made  only  fingle  felony,  and  liable  to 
tranfportation  for  feven  years.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
general  a£ts  is  apt  to  create  fome  confufion  ;  but  up- 
on comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  colleft,  that  the 
benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the  following  domeftic 
aggravations  of  larceny  ;  viz.  firft,  in  larcenies  above 
the  value  of  twelvepence,  committed,  i.  In  a  church.  Blacijl. 
or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the  Comment', 
fame :  2.  In  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair,  in 
the  day-time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  or  breaking 
the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family  being 
therein:  3.  By  robbing  a  dwelling-houfe  in  the  day- 
time (which  robbing  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfon 
being  therein :  4.  In  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day  or  by 
night,  without  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear;  which  amounts  in  law  to  a  rob- 
bery :  and  in  both  thefe  lafl  cafes  the  acceffory  before 
the  faft  is  alfo  excluded  from  his  clergy.  Secondly,  ia 
\&rccmt&  to  the  value  of  Jive  JloilUngs,  committed,  I.  By 
breaking  any  dwelling-houfe,  or  any  out  houfe,  fhop, 
or  warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  al- 
though no  perfon  be  therein  ;  which  alfo  now  extenda 
to  aiders,  abettors,  and  acceffories  before  the  fadl : 
2.  By  privately  ftealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife 
in  any  fhop,  warehoufe^  coach-houfe,  or  fUble,  by 
day  or  by  night ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o- 
pen,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein  :  which  likewife 
extends  to  fuch  as  afHft,  hire,  or  command  the  offence 
to  be  committed.  Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  the  value  of 
forty  Jhillings  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  its  out  houfes,  al- 
though the  fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  per- 
fon be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs  committed  againft  their 
maftersby  apprentices  under  the  age  of  15.  This  alfo 
extends  to  thofe  who  aid  or  ailift  in  the  comraifTion  of 
any  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  perfon,  is  either  by  privately 
ftealing,  or  by  open  and  violent  afBiult,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  called  robbery. 

The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  a  man's  per-^ 
fon,  as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy fo  early  as  by  the  ftatute  8  EHz.  c.  4.  But  then 
it  muft  be  fuch  a  larceny  as  ftands  in  need  of  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  1 2  d. ;  elfe 
the  offender  fhall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence ;  but  only  takes  a- 
way  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace,, 
and  leaves,  the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  an- 
cient law.  This  feverity  (for  a  moft'  fevere  law  it  cer« 
tainly  is)  feems  to  be  owing  tp  the  eafe  with  which 
fuch  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
againft  them>  and  the  boldnefg  with  which  they  were 
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Lar  pvaAifed  (even  In  t!ie  queen's  comt  and  prefence)  at 
Lardner  ^^^^  ^'^"^'^  when  this  ftatnte  was  made  :  befides  that  this 
t,^-^r,  '8  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa- 
tion or  corporal  poflfeflion  of  the  owner,  which  was  an 
offence  even  in  a  ilate  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
■faccularlit  or  cutpurfea,  were  more  feverely  puniflied 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  fee 
Robbery. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  m  the  province  of  Fars, 
with  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  filk;  aad 
its  territory  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very 
large  tamarinds.    E.  Long.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
was  once  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.  W.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 
35.  o. 

LARDNER  (Nathaniel),  an  eminent  Engliih  dif- 
fenting  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurfk  in  Kent,  June 
6.  1684.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  muft  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
lio  lefs  rapid  progrefs  muft  have  been  made,  he  was 
•fent  firft  to  a  difTenting  academy  in  London,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jofhua  Oldfidd; 
and  thence,  in  his  16th  year,  to  profecute  his  ftudies 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profeflors  D'Uvies, 
Gisevius,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remained  fomewhat 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a  fhort 
fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
continuing  at  his  father's  houfe  to  employ  himfelf  by 
clofe  and  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  profeflion 
which  he  had  in  view,  ^^alified  as  he  was,  it  was 
iiot  till  I  709  that  he  preached  his  firft  fermon,  from 
Romans  i.  1 6. — "  a  text  (his  biographer  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  vvho  was  dellined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  abletl;  advocates  for  the  au- 
thenticity and  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  that 
ever  exiftcd." 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into 
,  Lady  Treby's  family  as  domeftic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  comfortable  fituation 
till  her  lady  ihip's  death  in  1 72 1.  This  event  threw  him 
into  circumftances  of  fome  perplexity,  having  preach- 
ed'to  feveral  congregations  during  his  refidence  with 
Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of  any 
one  congregation.  Here  we  are  told,  that  it  reflefts 
no  honour  on  the  Diflenters,  that  a  man  of  fuch  merit 
fhould  fo  long  have  been  negleded."  But  it  has  been 
gbferved  upon  this,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place 
in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  calculated  either  to  convey 
improvement  or  acquire  reputation.    Dr  Kippis  af- 


terwards  informs  us,  "  that  his  mode  of  elocution 


Hevietv,  was  very  unpleafant  ;  th^t  from  his  early  and  extreme 
Ifn.  1789.  deafnefs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  his  voice 
as  to  give  it  a  due  modulation  ;  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  words."  It  cannot  then,  as  his  biogra- 
pher adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po- 
pular ;  nor.  It  may  be  added*  can  it  be  any  refleftion 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  preach- 
ed, that  they  did  not  choofe  for  their  minifter  a  man, 
who^  notvrithftanding  his  great  learning  and  amiable 


virtues,  was  fo  deficient  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  it  Lardfler, 
was  impoflible  to  hear  him  with  any  pleafure,  and  -v— 
fcarcely  without  pain. 

Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he 
officiated  as  minifter,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  of 
his  diffenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tuefday-evening 
lefture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  diredlion  of  his  ftudies,  they  appointed  him  to 
preach  on  the  proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gojpel  Hi- 
Jiory.  This  he  difcufied,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons  ; 
and  profecuting  the  fubjeft  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
thefe  difcourfei,  in  Feb.  1727,  he  publiftied,  in  two 
volumes  odavo,  the  Firjl  Part  of  "  The  Credibility 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  or  the  Fafts  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  confirmed  by  Pafiiages 
of  ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An 
jlppendix  was  fubjoiiied,  relating  to  the  time  of  He- 
rod's death. 

Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  fingular  reputation.  "  It  is 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  fay  (obferves  Dr  Kippis),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  world.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Proteftant  Diflen- 
ters, with  whom  the  author  was  more  immediately 
connefted,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  ;  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended 
into  foreign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  per- 
formance, and  hath  rendered  the  moft  eflential  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Whoever  perufes  this 
work  (and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be 
to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  in- 
ftruAion,  found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid  criti- 
cifm."  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen,  vo- 
lumes oftavo,  and  the  four  thin  quartos  intitled  Jeivifb 
and  Heathen  Tteflimonies^  Occupied  him,  with  the  inter- 
ruption arifing  from  fome  fmallcr  produdtions,  during 
the  fpace  of  forty-three  years, 

Dr  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  was  publifhed,  and  of  the  fubjefts 
difcufied  in  each.  The  following  ufeful  informa- 
tion which  the  DoAor  introduces,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  **  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,"  deferves  well  to 
be  tranfcribed.  **  I  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom- 
mending this  work  (fays  he)  to  the  attention  of 
all  young  divines.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  theological  ftudent  before  he  quita 
the  univerfity  or  academy  in  which  he  is  educated. 
There  are  three  other  works  which  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe 
are,  Butler's  Analogy,  Bifhop  Law's  Confidcrations 
on  the  Theory  of  Rtligion,  and  Dr  Taylor's  Key  to 
Apoftolical  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumftance  advanced  in  thefe  works,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  greateil  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind  ;  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  natin*e,  and  defign  of  revelation;  and 
that  they  difplay  a  vein  of  reafonuig  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  extended  to  other  objeAii  befides  thofe  imme- 
diately confxdered  in  the  books  ihemfelves. — It  muft  . 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibi- 
lity has  a  place  in  the  excellent  coUeftion  of  treatifes 
in  diviaity  which  has  lat^y  been  publiihed  by  Dr  Wat- 
4  faa 
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tisre^o    fon  bifliop  of  LandafF.    For  a  collcftion  which  cannot 
II       fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  inftruftion  and 

_  ["*  '  i'np'^ovcment  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble, 
'  manly,  and  truly  CTangelical  preface  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
©f  the  ChrilVian  world."  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  the  Sitpplement  to  the  Credibility  was  fome 
years  ago  publifhed  feparately  by  the  bookfellers,  un- 
der the  title  of  Tke  Bi/hry  of  the  Gcfpeh  and  Epijiks. 

Applauded  as  Dr  Gardner's  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompence  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  vo- 
lumes of  the  Credibility  were  publifhed  at  a  lofs  j  and 
at  lad  he  fold  the  copy- tight  and  all  the  remaining 
printed  copies  to  the  bookfellers,  for  the  trifling  fum 
of  t..  150.  His  object,  however,  was  not  private  emo- 
lument, but  to  Csrve  the  inteiefts  of  truth  and  virtue; 
and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both 
to  complete  his  exterfive  plan,  and  to  fee  the  laft  vo- 
lume, the  4th  of  the  Te/iimonies,  publifhed.  This  was 
in  1767.  fie  was  feized  with  a  decline  in  the  fummer 
following  ;  and  was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawk- 
hurll,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fmall 
paternal  cftate,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age 

LAREDO,  a  fea-port  to  An  of  Spain,  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  a  large  fafe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles 
weft  of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  weft  of  Burgos.  W. 
3Long.  3.  45.  N,  Lat.  43.  23. 

LARENTINALIA,  jin  antiquity,  a  feaft  held 
among  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obfcrved  twice  a  year  by  Auguttus  ;  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia  ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau- 
reqtaiia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
le'ius  (De  Deo  Socratis),  from  lar^  familiaris ;  a  kind 
of  domeftic  genii,  or  divinities,  worfhipped  in  houfes, 
andcfteemed  the  guardians  and  proteftors  of  families  ; 
fuppofed  to  refide  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguifhed  front  the  Penates  ;  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe-keep- 
ing,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs ;  and 
the  latter  were  the  proteftors  of  the  matters  of  fami- 
lies, their  wives  and  children.  Accordingly  the  Lares 
were  drtfled  in  (hort  fuccinA  habits,  to  (how  their 
readinefs  to  fervc  ;  and  they  held  a  fort  of  cornucopia 
in  their  hands,  as  a  fignal  of  hufpttality  and  good 
houfe- keeping.  According  to  Ovid,  there  weregene- 
lally  two  of  them,  who  were  fometimes  reprefentcd 
with  a  dog  at  their  feet. 

Plutarch  diftinguifhea  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii.— -There  were 
alfo  fome  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apuleius  tells  US  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difchargcd  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas 
thofe  who  had  done  otherwife,  were  vagabonds,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  Larva  zadi 
hmures. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penatet^  and  were  wor- 
Aipped  under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufete,  or  ima- 
ges of  wax,  filvcr,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Ccn^tales^  from 
cmfttum  **  a  crofs-way  j"  and  Fiakji  from  via**z  way 
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or  public  road}"  as  being  placed  at  the  meeting*  of  Lwe*. 
roads  and  in  the  high- ways,  and  eftcemed  the  patrons 
and  proteftora  of  travellers. 

Their  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families  :  thefe  they  alfo  called  Pmjlhesy  from 
prajio  ; 

§hiod jirc'Jiant  ocuUs  omnia  iuta  fu'lt.  Ovid  Fad. 

They  gave  the  name  Urhani^  i.  e.  *' Lares  of  cities,"  to 
thofe  who  had  cities  under  their  care  ;  and  HoJiUii^  to 
thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  I^ares  of  the  country,  called  liurales^  as  appears  by 
feveral  antique  infcriptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prefided  over  the  birth  of  children,  wz. 
the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Neceflicy,  called 
Prasjiitesy  fome  interpret  him  at  if  he  had  faid  the  E- 
gyptians  had  Lares ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  wws  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Prseftites  of  the  Egyptians.  How- 
ever, the  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were  the 
fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of 
the  Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were- 
the>children  of  Mania  ;  Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of 
Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  or  Larunda;  Apuleius 
afTures  us  they  were  the  pofterity  of  the  LeVnures  ;  Ni- 
gridiuf,  according  to  Arnobius,  made  them  fometime» 
the  guardians  and  proteftors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes 
the  fame  with  the  Curetes  of  Samothraci?.  which  th&. 
Greeks  call  Jdai  datlyli.  Nor  was  Varro  more  confiftent 
in  his  opinion  of  thcfe  gods  ;  fometimes  making  thena 
the  manes  of  heroes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  houfe  were  particularly  confecrated  to 
them. 

Tertullian  tells  us,  the  cuftom  of  worfhipping  the 
Lares  arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dead  in  their  houfes;  whence  the  credulous 
people  took  occafion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being  after- 
wards introduced  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they 
might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
the  highways. 

The  victim  offered  to  the  Larea  in  the  public  facri- 
fices  was  a  hog  :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incenfe,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  alfo  crowned  them  with  flowers, 
particularly  the  violet^  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefented 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fer- 
vice  it  does  to  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They 
were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  doe's 
fkin.  * 

The  term  Lares,  Recording  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formed  from  laren^  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefented  :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  fame  domeftic  deities  under  different 
namf  s ;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetrurians  and 
Latins  denoted  the  diiarkiiee,  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  anccttore,  or  the  perfons  preferved  in  the^ 
Ijtfen  or  &rk  the  geniua  of  which  was  Ifn,  the  repu- 
ted 
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trd  parent  of  the  world.  He  obfcrves  farther,  that 
they  are  defcribed  as  daemons  and  genii,  who  once  li- 
ved on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Ar- 
nobius  ftyles  them  Lares  quofdam  genios  ^  funBorum 
animas;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 
were  the  children  of  Mania.  Hiietius  (Demonft. 
Prop.  4.  p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda  ;  and  fhe  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  das- 
mons.  By  fome  Ihe  is  called  Lara,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  famlhes ;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
thefe  they  in  after-times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  croffes  the  line  of  a  fhip's  courfe  in  a  favourable  di- 
reftion,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus, 
if  a  fhip  fleer  weft,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be 
called  largey  unlefs  when  it  is  diredly  eafl,  and  then  it 
18  faid  to  be  right  aft.  SaiUng  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  fheets  are 
flackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow-lines  entirely  dif- 
ufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to  failing  clofe- 
haukd. 

LARGESS.  SeeLARGiTio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  provifion,  cloaths,  money,  &c.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himfelf 
popular,  pafTed  a  law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizens 
with  corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  gra- 
jiaries.  Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame 
views  to  popular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diftributed 
gratis.  — CiiOy  to  win  the  common  people  from  Caefar, 
perfuaded  the  fenate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citi- 
zens lhared  in  the  diftribution.  Csefar,  after  his  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving  them  each  a 
mina.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  ftill  further  the 
lift  of  thofe  who  were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions. 
Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  to  fignify 
a  mallced  bribery ;  whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes, 
when  they  ftood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the 
Hate.  The  diftribution  of  money  was  called  congiarium, 
and  the  diftributors  divifores  and  fequejlres. 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
oppoijte  to  the  ifland  of  Bute  ;  rendered  memorable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their  laft  invafion 
of  this  country. — This  invafion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail  and  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whofe 
ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing the  Scottifh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  af- 
fembled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  1 6,000  of  the  invaders 
were  flain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Haquin  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  ftill  be  traced  along  the  fhore  of  this  place. 
The  Scotlifti  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu- 
ried in  a  rifing  field,  near  the  village  ;  three  or  four 
perfons  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of 
which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third  wai  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  fupported  at  the  extremities  by  the  fide  ftoncs, 
and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field  demohfhed 
thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one  (a 


Larva. 
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fpecial  favour !),  which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lArind 
whole. 

LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of , 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  E.  Long. 
15.51.  N.Lat.  41.48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  Janna  or  Theffaly,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and 
feveral  handfome  mofques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
Was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alfo  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  refi- 
ded. — The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  city  is  agreeably  feated  on  the  river  Peneus,  in 
E.  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  51. 

LARIX,  the  LARCH-xaEE.    See  Pinus. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.    See  Alauda,  and  Birh^ 
Catching. 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almoft  any  food,  fo  that  it 
have  once  a  week  a  frefh  tuft  of  three-leaved  grafs. 
The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this: 
there  rauft  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hempfeed.  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following :  boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempfeed;  let  the  egg  be  chopped  very  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar  ;  when  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  roll- 
ing-pin, and  kept  for  ufe.  There  muft  be  fome  fine 
fmall  gravel  ftrewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renewed  at  fartheft  once  in  a  week.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  bird's  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clog- 
ged with  the  dung  ;  and  his  baflcing  in  this  will  keep 
him  alfo  from  growing  loufy,  after  which  few  come  to 
good.  There  muft  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muft 
either  be  lined  with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  mat- 
ting, which  the  lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird 
is  firft  taken,  fome  meat  muft  be  ftrewed  upon  the  fand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  it  will  be  foraetimes 
almoft  famiflied  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  ben 
by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his  tallnefs 
as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his 
notes  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  his  mate 
to  rooft.  A  better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
his  finging  ftrong  ;  for  the  hen  wood-lark  fings  but 
very  weakly. — Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
fubje£l  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  arc 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  breeding  lice. 
Cleanlinefs  is  the  beft  cure  for  the  firft  and  the 
laft  of  thefe  complaints ;  but  we  know  of  no  cure 
for  the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird,  however,  will 
often  laft  very  well  five  or  fix  years,  and  improve  all 
the  time. 

LARKSPUR.    See  DELPHiNitjM. 

LARRIBUNDAR,  a  fea  port  town  of  Afia,  in 
Indoftan  ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sinda,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of 
200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  confifting 
of  about  100  houfes  built  with  wood  ;  but  has  a  ftone 
fort,  with  a  few  guns.  E.  Long.  67.  o.  N.  Lat.  25.  0. 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Lin« 
naeus  to  infefts  in  that  ftate,  called  by  other  writers 
sruca  or  caterpillar.    See  Transformation  of  Insects. 
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LARViE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetnifcan 
word  lar  or  lars,  fignifying  '*  prince  or  lord,**  deno- 
ted the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  confidered  as  wicked 
and  mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvatus, 
i.  e.  larvii  indutus  or  demoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr  Far- 
mer urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove, 
that  the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghofts. — The  lar- 
\K  were  alfo  called /mwrfj. 

Larvae,  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  petrifaAions. 
See  Petrifactions. 

LARUS,  the  guul,  in  ornithology;  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  anferes,  the  charafters  of 
&CC1jXV.  which  are  thefe  :  The  bill  is  ftrait,  cultratcd,  a  little 
crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth  ;  the  inferior 
mandible  Is  gibbous  below  the  apex ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear,  a  little  broader  before,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  beak.  The  different  fpecies  arc  princi- 
pally diflinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

1.  The  marinus,  or  black- backed  gull,  is  in 
length  29  inches ;  in  breadth  five  feet  nine.  The 
bill  is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four  inches 
long ;  the  colour  a  pale  yellow ;  but  the  lower  man- 
dible is  marked  with  a  red  fpot,  with  a  black  one  in 
the  middle.  I'he  head,  neck,  whole  under- fide,  tail, 
and  lower-part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper- 
part  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  black  ;  the  quill- 
feathers  tipt  with  white,  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefli- 
colour.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  egg  is  blunt  at  each 
end;  of  a  dufliy  olive-colour;  quite  black  at  the  greater 
end,  and  the  reft  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dufky  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  moft  of  -the  northern  coafts  of 
Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland ;  but  chiefly  inha- 
bits the  diflant  focks.  it  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  pla- 
cing them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds  leave 
there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  faid  to  attack  other 
birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider 
duck.  It  very  greedily  devours  carrion,  though  the 
moft  general  food  is  fifti.  It  is  common  alfo  in  Ame- 
rica, as  low  as  fouth  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
9ld  wife. 

2.  The  catara^tes,  or  Skua  gull,  is  in  length  two 
feet ;  the  extent  four  feet  and  a  half ;  the  weight  three 
pounds :  the  bill  is  two  inches  one-fourth  long,  very 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  fharp  ;  the  upper 
mandible  covered  more  than  halfway  with  a  black  cere 
or  flcln,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  ;  the  noflrils  are  placed  near 
the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  THe  feathers  on  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  tl  e  wings, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  ruft-colour  (brighteft 
in  the  male).  The  breaft,  belly,  and  vent,  are  fer- 
ruginous, tinged  with  afh-colour.  The  tail  when 
fpread  is  circujar,  of  a  deep  brown,  white  at  the  root, 
and  with  fhafts  of  the  fame  colour.  The  legs  are  co- 
vered with  great  black  fcalons :  the  talons  black, 
flrong,  and  crooked  ;  the  interior  remarkably  fo. — 
This  bird  inhabits  Norway,  the  Ferroe  ifles,  Shetland, 
and  the  noted  rock  Foula  a  little  weft  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  the  moli.  formi- 
dable of  the  gulls;  its  prey  being  not  only  filh,  but,  what 
is  wonderful  in  a  web-footed  bird,  all  the  leffer  fort  of 
water-fowl,  fuch  as  teal,  &c.  Mr  Schroter,  a  furgeon 
in  the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates  that  it  likewife  preys  on 
ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  ha!>  all  the 
fierceneis  of  the  eagle  in  defending  its  young  j  whea 
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the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  vifit  the  neft,  it  at- 
tacks them  with  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a  knife  * 
ereft  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  fliua  will  transfix 
itfelf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev.  Mr  Low, 
minilter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the 
above  account  :  On  approaching  the  quarters  of  thefe 
birds,  they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  moll 
violent  blows  ;  and  intimidated  a  bold  dog  of  Mr 
Low's  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  drive  him  for  protedlion 
to  his  mafler.  The  natives  are  often  very  rudely 
treated  by  them  while  they  are  attending  their  (heep 
on  the  hills ;  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  beads  by 
holding  up  their  flicks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill 
themfelves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  beCaufe 
it  defends  the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  beats 
and  purfues  with  great  fury ;  fo  that  even  that  rapa- 
cious bird  feldom  ventures  near  its  quarters.  The 
natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on  any 
perfon  who  deflroys  one  :  they  deny  that  it  ever  in- 
jures their  flocks  or  poultry  ;  but  imagine  it  preys  on 
the  dung  of  the  arftic  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  it 
perfecutes  till  they  moot  for  fear. — Thefe  birds  are 
alfo  frequent  in  many  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere :  our  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in 
Falkland  ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  whence 
called  Port  Egmont  hens.  In  this  place,  and  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  they  were  obferved  to  make  their  nefta 
among  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  they  dif- 
perfe  over  the  ocean,  and  for  the  moft  part  are  feen 
in  pairs.  They  are  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  land,  and 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all 
places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in  refpeft  to  ferocity : 
it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largeft  albatrofs, 
beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as  it  remains  on 
the  wing  ;  at  which  time  this  cowardly  giant  finds  no 
other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water ;  upon  which 
the  fliua  flies  away. 

3.  The  parafiticus,  or  dung-hnnter,  is  in  length  2  i 
inches.  The  bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  pretty 
much  hooked,  and  of  a  dufliy  colour  :  the  noftrils  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  cere :  the  top  of  the  head  is  black; 
the  fides  of  it,  forehead,  neck,  and  all  beneath,  white  : 
acrofs  the  breaft  there  is  a  pale  duflcy  bar  :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  bafe 
of  the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs ;  and  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  near  four  inches  longer 
than  the  refl :  the  legs  are  fcaly,  not  very  ftout  ;  the 
colour  of  them  is  black.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely brown,  paleft  beneath ;  and  the  middle  tail  fea- 
thers only  two  inches  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
a  northern  fpecies ;  and  very  common  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  breeds  on  heath.  It  comes  in  May,  and  re- 
tires in  Auguft  ;  and  if  difturbed  flies  about  like  the 
lapwing,  but  foon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  on  the  coails  of  Yorkfliire,  where  it  is  called 
the  feafer.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  northern 
coafts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ruflia,  as  far  as 
Kamtchatka ;  and  it  is  common  in  Greenland,  where 
it  frtquents  the  open  fea,  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
female  makes  an  artlefs  neft  of  grafs  and  mofs,  on  a 
hillock  in  fome  marfhy  place,  and  lays  two  afh-coloured 
eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  the  lize  of  thofe  of  a  hen. 
This  bird  does  not  often  fwim,  and  flies  generally  in  a 
flow  manner,  except  it  be  in  purfuit  of  other  birds  ; 
which  It  often  attacks,  In  order  t©  make  them  dif- 
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gorge  the  fifh  or  other  food,  which  this  common  plun- 
derer greedily  catches  up.  Mod  authors  have  told  us, 
that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after 
in  the  purfuit  ;  but  latter  obfervationa  inform  us  that 
the  circumftance  is  not  true  ;  though,  from  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  its  being  fo,  the  bird  has  obtained  the  name 
of Jlrunt-jager. 

4.  The  fufcus,  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwards  of 
30  ounces  ;  the  length  23  inches,  its  breadth  52  ;  the 
bill  is  yellow,  and  the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an 
orange-coloured  fpot  :  the  back  aiid  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  afh-coloured  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  five  firtl 
quill- feathers  are  black,  marked  with  a  white  fpot 
near  their  end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh- colour.  Thefe 
birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
fea  :  they  make  a  large  neft  of  dead  grafs  ;  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a  dirty  while,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
young  are  afh-coloured,  fpotted  with  brown.  They  do 
not  come  to  their  proper  colour  the  firll  year  :  this  is 
common  to  other  gulls  ;  which  has  greatly  multiplied 
the  fpecies  among  authors,  who  are  inattentive  to  thefe 
particulars.  This  gull  is  a  great  devourer  of  fifh,  efpe- 
eially  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name  :  it  is  a 
conftant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize 
its  prey  before  the  fifhermens  faces. — The  herring  gull 
is  common  in  this  kingdom,  and  frequents  the  fame 
places  as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moft  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Black  feas  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
and  about  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  found  like- 
wife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudfon's  Bay.  In 
winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jamaica ;  and 
?s  faid  to  breed  on  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina. 

5.  The  ntevius,  or  wagel,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being 
re^r  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five  ; 
weight,  near  three  pounds.  The  bill  is  black ;  two 
inches  and  a  half  long :  the  irides  are  dullcy :  the 
whole  plumage  is  compofed  of  a  mixed  brown,  afh- 
eolour,  and  white  ;  the  middle  of  each  feather  brown: 
the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler: 
the  quills  are  black :  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is 
mottled  black  and  white  ;  near  the  end  is  a  bar  of 
black,  and  beyond  this  the  end  is  white  :  the  legs  are 
of  a  dirty  flelh-colour,  in  fome  white. — This  fpecies 
frequents  the  fea-lhores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  confiderable  numbers.  At  times  it 
is  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other 
gulls  ;  and  is  there  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the 
black-backed :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined 
lufficiently  by  authors. 

6.  The  hybernus,  or  winter-gull,  winter-mew,  or 
coddy  moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the 
length  18  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The 
jrides  are  hazel :  the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the 
flendereft  of  any  gull;  black  at  the  tip,  and  whitifh 
towards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  bead,  and  hind- 
part  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  with 
oblong  dufliy  fpots  ;  the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of 
the  breafl,  belly,  and  rump,  white  ;  the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the  lall  fpotted  with  brown:  the 
coverts  of  the  wjngs  are  of  a  pale  brown,  edged  with 
white;  the  fir II  quill- feather  is  black, the fucceeding  ones 
are  tipt  with  white:  the  tail  is  white,  croffsd  near  the 


end  with  a  black  bar  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluifh 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moitl 
meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from 
the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubftance,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jlar-faot,  or  Jlar-gelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind ;  being  nothing  but  the 
half  digefled  remains  of  earth-worms,  which  thefe 
birds  feed  on,  and  often  difcharge  from  their  ftomachs. 

7.  The  canus,  or  comnion  gull,  is  in  length  16  or 
17  Inches;  in  breadth  36;  weight  one  pound.  The 
bill  is  yellow :  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lld» 
brown  :  the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tail,  are  white  ;  the  back  and  wings,  pale  ?/ey  :  the 
outer  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips  of  the  firft 
five,  are  black  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a  white 
fpot  at  the  tips ;  the  reft,  except  the  three  neareft  the 
body,  have  the  ends  white  :  the  legs  are  of  a  dull 
greenlfh  white.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  common 
of  all  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vaft  numbers  on  our 
fhores  and  rivers  which  are  contiguous  to  the  fea.  It 
is  feen  alfo  very  far  north,  as  far  as  Iceland  and  the 
Ruffian  lakes  :  it  is  met  with  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cafplan  Sea,  in  various  fhores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  as  far  fouth  as  Greece  :  and  it  is  found  alio 
in  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds 
on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  genus  ;  and 
the  eggs  are  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  deep 
olive  brown,  marked  with  Irregular  deep  reddlfh  blotch- 
es. It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  and  may  be  feen  by  hundreds 
on  the  fhores  of  the  I'hamcs  and  other  rivers,  in  the 
winter  and  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  various 
worms  and  fmall  fifh  left  by  the  tides ;  and  will  often 
follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the 
fake  of  worms  and  Infefts  which  are  turned  up,  par- 
ticularly the  cockchafer  or  dorbeetle  In  its  larvne 
ftate,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  mod 
greedily. 

8.  The  tridafkylus,  or  tarrock.  Is  in  length  14  inch- 
es, breadth  36  ;  weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  fhort^ 
thick,  and  black  :  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are 
white  :  near  each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  there  is  a 
black  fpot;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crefcentof 
black:  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  bluifh  grey ;  the  wing- 
coverts  dufliy  edged  with  grey,  fome  of  the  larger  wholly 
grey:  the  exterior  fides  and  ends  of  the  firft  four  quills 
are  black,  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  the  reft  white: 
the  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  outermoft  wholly  white  :  the  leg* 
are  of  a  dufl<y  afh-colour  ;  in  lieu  of  the  back  toe,  it 
has  only  a  protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  with 
the  kittiwake  ;  and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern. 
Europe,  quite  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea,  as  alfo  Kamtchatka.  It  is  common 
in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  comes  In  fpring,  and  fre- 
quents the  fea- fhores;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  greenifh  afli-colour 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  and  retires  from  the  fhores  in 
autumn.  It  isobferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales 
and  feals,  for  the  fake  of  the  fiflx  which  the  lall  drive 
before  them  into  the  fhallows,  when  thefe  birds  dart 
into  the  water  fuddcnly  and  make  them  their  prey» 
They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpeclally  during  the  time 
of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  and  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a  long  time  together  ;  they  are  often  obferved 

on 
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on  portions  of  Ice  fwlmming  in  the  fea.  Both  the  flefli 
End  eggs  are  cfteemed  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
flcins  ufed  as  garments. 

9.  The  riffa,  or  kittiwake,  is  in  length  14  inches,  in 
extent  three  feet  two.  When  arrived  at  full  age,  the 
head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs  ; 
behind  each  ear  is  fometimes  a  duflty  fpoc  :  the  back 
and  wings  are  grey :  the  exterior  edge  of  the  firft.  quill- 
feather,  and  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black : 
the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ;  and  the  iniide 
■of  the  mouth  is  orange :  the  legs  are  duflcy,  with  only 
a  knob  inftead  of  the  back  toe.  It  inhabits  the  ro- 
mantic cliffs  of  Flamborough-head  (where  it  is  called 
J^etrel),  the  Bafs  ifle,  the  vaft  rocks  near  the  caftle  of 
Slains  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prieftholm  ille. 
The  young  of  thefe  birds  are  a  favourite  difli  in  North 
Britain,  being  ferved  up  roafted,  a  liitle  before  dinner, 
in  order  to  provoke  the  appetite;  but  from  their  rank 
tafte  and  fmell,  feem  much  more  likely  to  produce  a 
contrary  effcft.  This  bird  is  likewife  met  with  at 
Newfoundland  ;  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  ;  the  arftic  coaft  of  Afia  ; 
and  Kamtchatka,  By  the  Icelanders  it  is  called 
r'ltfa.  Some  authors  affirm  the  kittiwake  to  be  the 
tarrock  in  a  ftate  of  perfeftion;  while  others  maintain 
the  contrary. 

I  o.  The  ridlbundus,  pewit,  or  black-head  gull,  is  in 
length  15  inches,  breadth  three  feet;  weight  to  ounces. 
The  bill  is  rather  flender,  and  of  a  blood- red  :  the 
eye-lids  are  red,  and  the  irides  hazel :  the  ^|^d  and 

■  throat  are  duflcy  brown,  in  old  birds  black  ;  and  on 
each  eye  lid  is  a  fmall  white  fpot:  the  back  and  wings 
are  of  an  afh-colour :  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  tail,  are  white:  the  ten  firft  quills  are  white,  mar- 
gined and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  others 
of  an  afh-colour,  with  white  ends  ;  the  legs  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  bill,  the  claws  black,  'i'his  fpecies 
breeds  on  the  (hores  of  fome  of  our  rivers  ;  but  full  as 
often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  Cambridge- 
fhire,  and  other  parts  of  England.  They  make  their 
neft  on  the  ground,  with  ruflies,  dead  grafs,  and  fuch 
like  ;  and  lay  three  eggs  of  a  greenifli  brown  marked 
wirh  red  brown  blotches.  After  the  breeding  feafon, 
they  again  difperfe  to  the  fea-coafts.  They  breed  alfo 
in  Northumberland  and  Scotland  ;  and  are  found 
throughout  Rufiia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  feen  through- 
out the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers ;  and  fo 

■  tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from  the 
terraces  of  their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread, 
which  thefe  birds  catch  in  the  air.  They  inhabit 
North  America,  coming  into  New  England  in  May 
and  departing  in  Augull.  The  young  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought  good  eac- 
ing,  and  are  called  the  red-legs.  They  were  formerly 
more  cfteemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and 
fattened  for  the  table.  Plott  gives  a  marvellous  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they 
inhabit  ;  infomuch,  that  on  his  death  they  never  fail 
to  (hift  their  quarters  for  a  certain  time.  Whitelock, 
in  his  Annals,  mentions  a  piece  of  ground  near  Portf- 
mouth,  which  produced  to  the  owner  40 1,  a-year  by 
the  fale  of  pewits,  or  this  fpecies  of  gull.  Thefe 
are  the  fee  guiles  that  ia  old  times  w€rc  admitted  to  tlie 
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noblemcns  tables.  The  note  of  thefe  gulls  Is  like  a  Laryns 
hoarf?  laugh.  ^  ^  _  _  ^  ^^Jj^^^ 

1 1 .  The  atricilla,  or  laughing- gull,  is  In  length  18 
Inches,  breadth  three  feet.  It  differs  from  that  bird 
only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black  inftead  of  red.  It  is 
found  In  Ruffia  on  the  river  Don,  particularly  about 
Tfchercaflc.  The  note  refembles  a  coarfe  laugh,  whence 
the  name  of  the  bird.  Is  met  with  alfo  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America;  and  Is  very  nume- 
lous  in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  are  9  or  10  other  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe.   See  Anatomy,  n°  1 1 6. 

LASCA  RIS  (Andrew John),  furtiamed  Ryndacenus, 
of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the.  Turks  In  1453.  He 
was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  dlftin- 
guifhed  proteftor  of  learned  men  ;  and  was  twice  fent 
to  Conftantinople  to  colIeA  the  beft  Greek  manufcripts, 
by  which  means  numbeilefs  fcarce  and  valuable  trea- 
fures  of  literature  were  carried  Into  Italy.  At  his  re- 
turn Louis  XII.  king  of  Fi-ance  prevailed  on  him  to 
fettle  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  fent  him  twice 
ambaffador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John 
de  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  John  Lafcarls,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direftion  of  a  Greek  college.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  brought  into  the  Weft  moftof  the  fine  Greek  ma- 
nufcripts that  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  epi- 
grams in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascaris  (Conftantine),  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  of  learning 
In  the  Weft,  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sforza  ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  hy  Cardinal  Beffarion.  He  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples  ;  and  ended  his  days  at  Meflina,  leaving  the 
fenate  of  that  city  many  excellent  manufcripts  which 
he  had  brought  from  Conftantinople.  He  was  inter- 
red at  the  public  expence,  and  the  fenate  of  Meflina 
erecled  a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wrote 
fome  grammatical  works. 

LASERPITIUM,  lazar  wort:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  UinbellaU.-  The  fruit  is  oblong,  with, 
eight  membranaceous  angles;  the  petals  inflexed,  e- 
marginated,  and  patent.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  none 
of  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fo  are 
only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. They  are  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  All  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid 
juice,  which  turns  to  an  exceflively  acrimonious  refin. 
This  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 
bhie  fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  or  blows,  as  alfo  to 
take  away  excrefcences :  It  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  ufed  internally  ;  but  produced  fuch  violent 
effedls,  that  the  more  prudent  refrained  from  the  ufe 
of  it.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  filphium  of 
the  ancients  was  procured  from  one  of  the  fpecies  of 
this  genus  ;  but  of  this  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant. 
LASH,  or  LACE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
4  D  2  bind 
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bind  and  make  faft  ;  as,  to  lafh  the  bonnet  to  the  otherthree  kinds  of  legates,  beiog  fuch  as  the  pope  com* 
courfe,  or  tbe  drabbler  to  the  bonnets ;  alfo  the  car-   miffions  to  take  his  place  in  councils  }  and  fo  called,  in 


^  penter  takes  care  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lafhed  faft 
to  the  (hip's  fide  ;  and  in  a  roHing  fea,  the  gunners 
mind  that  the  guns  be  well  lafhed,  left  they  fhould 
break  loofe.  Lafhers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which 
bind  faft  the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ord- 
Rance,  when  hauled  or  made  faft  within-board. 

LASS  ITUDE,  or  WEARINESS,  in  medicine,  a  mor- 
bid fenfation,  that  comes  on  fpontaneoufly,  without 
any  previous  motion,  cxercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
frequent  fymptom  in  acute  diftempers:  it  arifes  either 
from  an  increafe  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, or  too  great  a  confumption  of  the  fluids  ne- 
eeflary  t®  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  fohds,  or  from  a 
vitiated  fecretion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnefus  about  500  years  before 
Chrift,  He  is  reckoned  amonir  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  is  particularly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  man  who  aflced  lu'm  what  could  beft  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  ?  Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufic  Some  fragments  of*his  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Athenasns.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting 
the  letter  S  in  the  compofition. 

LAST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of 
a  ftiip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  meafure  of  fifti,  corn, 
wool,  leather,  &c.  A  laft  of  codfifti,  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  afties  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels  ;  of  corn  or 
rapefeed,  ten  quarters ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades;  of  hides,  twelve 
dozen  ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers  ;  of  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels  ;  of  wool,  twelve  facks  ;  of  ftock-filh, 
one  thoufand  ;  of  flax  or  feathers,  lyoolb. 

LASTAGE,  or  iestage,  a  duty  exafted  in  fome 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  ballaft  er  lading  of  a 
fhip ;  and  fometimes  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifti,  or 
fuch  like  filth. 

LATE  RAN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man  :  whence  it  defcended  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  fince  erefted  in  its  place  ; 
particularly  a  church  called  Sf  John  of  Laleran^  which 
is  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

Cometh  of  the  Lateran,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafi- 
lica  of  the  Lateian:  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held 
in  1123,  1 139,  1179? 1215, and  1513. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Latsran^ 
is  a  congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion  of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  ;  and  that  a  number  of  thefe  were  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I. 
and  thefe  held  the  church  800  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  fecular 
canons  in  their  room  :  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reinftated. 

LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  legates  a  la- 
tere, as  being  his  holinefs's  affiftants  and  counfellors 
in  ordinary.    Thefe  are  the  raoft.  confiderable  of  the 


regard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his 
favourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latere,  at 
his  fide.  A  legale  a-latere  has  the  power  of  coafer- 
ring  benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  ba« 
ftards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  before 
him  as  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

De  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet 
are  entrufted  with  an  apoftolical  legation.  See  the 
article  Legate. 

LATE-WAKE,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ;  the 
neareft  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me- 
lancholy ball,  dancing,  ?LnA  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  vio- 
lently) at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till  (^ay- 
light  ;  but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frohcs  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  oc- 
cafioned  them  is  often  more  than  fupph'ed  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpfe  remains  unbu- 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewed.  Thus, 
Scythian-like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  their 
friends  out  of  this  life  of  mifery. 

LATEEN-sAiL,  along  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  poleacres, 
fetees,  and  other  veffels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea. 

LATlii,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  fl!p 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  cicling,  in 
order  to  fuftain  the  covering. 

Lath- Bricks,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  of  22  inches  in  length  and  6 
in  breadth,  which  are  ufed  in  the  place  of  laths  or 
fpars,  fupported  by  pillars  in  cafts,  for  the  drying  of 
malt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance  ;  for  befides 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths 
are,  they  retain  the  heat  vaiUy  better ;  fo  that  being 
once  heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to 
keep  them  fo. 

LATHE,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials.  (See  Turn- 
ing) The  invention  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient : 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  fir  ft  who  ufed  it  was  a 
grandfon  of  Daedalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  afcribes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos  ;  and  mentions  one  Thericles, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in 
managing  the  lathe.  With  this  inftrument  the  an- 
cients turned  all  kinds  of  vafes,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  balTo  relievo. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quibus  torno  facili  fuperaddita  vit'is. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe  ;  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  ufed 
it  vafcularii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  cxprefs  its  de- 
licacy and  juftnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
fides,  parallel  to.,  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or 
opening  between  ;  perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppets,  made  to  flidft  between  the 
cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece 
to  be  turned  is  fullalucd  j  the  piece  is  turned  round,. 
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backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  ftring  put 
round  it,  and  faftened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable 
pole,  and  underneath  to  a  tredle  or  board  nnoved  with 
the  foot.  There  is  alfo  a  reft  which  bears  up  the  tool, 
and  keeps  It  fteady. 

As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  inftrument 
that  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  defcription  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
manner  cf  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

LATHRiEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  n\tthod  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  PerfonaU.  The  calvx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  a  depreffed  glandule  at  the  bafc  of  the  future  of  the 
germen.    The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithengreve, 
was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county  ;  and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called /nV/^iw^,  otherwife  a /«W 
or  kithiny  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  ftill 
divided  ;  and  the  rapes  in  Suffex  feem  to  anfwer  to  the 
fame.  As  to  the  jurifdidion  of  this  officer,  thofe  mat- 
ters that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  the  trithing  ;  where 
all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds 
fceing  aflembled  by  the  lathreve,  or  trithingreve,  did 
debate  and  decide  it ;  or  if  they  could  not,  then  th6 
lathreve  fent  it  up  t«  the  county  court,  to  be  there 
finally  determined. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  llylus  is  plain,  villous 
above,  towards  the  end  broader  ;  the  upper  two  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  arc  fliorter  than  the  reft. 

Species,  i .  The  latifoliusy  or  everlafting  pea,  hath 
thick,  fibrous,  perennial  roots  ;  climbing,  thick, 
branching  annual  ftalks,  having  membranaceous  wings 
between  the  joints,  rifing  upon  fupport  by  their  cirri 
fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpcar- 
lhaped  lobes,  terminattd  by  clafpers  ;  and  numeious 
large  red  or  purple  flowers  on  long  foot  ftalks,  appear- 
ing plentifully  from  June  till  Ociober,  fucceeded  by 
abundance  of  feed.  2.  The  odorata,  or  fweet  fcented 
pea,  hath  a  fibrous  annual  root  ;  a  climbing  ftalk,  ri- 
fing  upon  fupport  by  its  clafpers  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  diphyllous  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  climbing  tenorils  ;  and  flowers  by  two's  on  long 
flower  ftalks,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Tangier-pea,  hath  a  fibrous  an- 
nual root,  a  cUmbing,  ftalk  rifing  upon  fupport  for 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpear- 
fhaped  ahernate  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils  ;  and 
from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  large  reddifti  flowers  by 
two's  on  long  feotftalks. 

Culture.  All  thtfe  fpecies  are  of  hardy  growth  ;  arid 
may  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  common  ground,  in 
patches  where  it  is  defigned  the  plants  fhould  flower, 
for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  by  tranfplantation. 
They  may  be  fowed  in  fpring  ;  though,  if  fowed  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  following 
year. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  anf.quity,  a  feaft  or  ce- 
remony  inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  ho- 
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Bour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  or  Latialis.  — —  Tarquin  Laticlav< 
having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins,  ^^""^'^  j. 
propofed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  ereft  a  ' 
common  temple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans, 
Latins,  Hernici,  Volfci,  &c.  fhould  affemble  thera- 
felves  every  year,  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange 
merchandizes,  feaft,  facrifice,  and  make  merry  toge- 
ther.   Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar.  The 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feaft  ;  the  firft 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins  ;  and  a  third  was  added  after  the  peo- 
ple who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  returned  to 
Rome  ;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedition  rai- 
fcd  on  occafion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confu- 
late. 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  feria  ;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  feriae,  as  feafts, 
facrifices,  offerings,  &c.  were  called  Latiares. 

LATICLAVE,  (Latidavium),  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, was  an  honourable  diftinftion,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  the  fenators  ;  but  whether  it 
was  a  particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament 
upon  it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  :  But  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple 
fewed  upon  the  fore-part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the 
middle  of  the  breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
latus  clavus  or  laticlave,  which  appeared  like  the  heads 
of  large  nails,  whence  fome  think  it  derived  its  name. 
— The  fenators,  praetors,  and  chief  magiftrates  of  co- 
lonies and  municipal  cities,  had  a  right  to  wear  it,  The 
prastexta  was  always  worn  over  it ;  but  when  the  praetor 
pronounced  fentence  of  death,  the  praetexta  was  then 
put  off,  and  the  laticlave  retained.  The  latictavium 
differed  from  the  atjgu/liclavium,  but  authors  do  not  a- 
grce  in  what  refpeA  this  difference  confifted  ;  the  moft 
genef'al  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  Itripes. 
of  purple  were  narrower' in  the  angulticlave. 

LATIMER  (Hugh),  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  was 
born  about  the  year  1480  at  Thurcafton  in  Leiceller- 
fliire,  the  only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrift's  college, 
Cambridge  ;  where  he  applied  himfelf  10  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous. 
Papift,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  crofs  to  the  univerfity  :  but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  li- 
cenfed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  ;  and  being  fummoned  before 
cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubfcribe  certain  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.  A- 
botat  the  year  1529  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to 
the  reftory  of  Weftkinton  in  Wiltfhire  ;  to  which- 
place,  after  refiding  fome  time  at  couit  with  his  friend 
and  patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but,  refuming  his  . 
former  inveftives  againft  the  Popifh  doftrines,  he  was- 
again  funimoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and 
again  obliged  to  fubfcribe.  In  1575  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bilhopric  of  Worcefler  ;  in  the  poffdffion  of 
which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  1539,  when, 
rather  than  afTent  to  the  aft  of  the  iix  articles,  he  re- 
figned  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country  ;  but  ' 
was  in  a  fhoit  time  accufed  of  fpcaking  againft  the  fix. 

articlesj .. 
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Latimer,  articles,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con- 
^ ,  tliiued  prifoner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  which 
*  happened  in  Januaty  1547.  On  the  acceffion  of  Ed- 
ward VL  Latimer  was  releafed,  but  not  reftored  to 
his  bilhopric,  though  hs  preached  feveral  times  before 
the  king,  and  continued  to  exercife  his  minifterial 
fundlion  with  unremitting  Zealand  refolution.  Young 
Edward,  alas!  finifhed  his  fhort  reign  in  J5';3  ;  and 
Mary,  of  infamous  memory,  afcending  thv?  throne, 
poor  Latim.er  was  immediately  doomed  to  deftruftion, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confined  in 
the  Tower.  In  April  1554,  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with  the  learned 
doctors  of  both  univerfities.  Latimer  declining  the 
difputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmi- 
ties, delivered  his  opinion  in  writing ;  and  refufing 
to  fiibfcribe  the  Popifh  creed,  was  condemned  for 
herefy  ;  and  in  Ofkober  following  was,  together  with 
bifhop  Ridley,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  ua- 
common  fortitude  on  the  occafion,  and  died  a  real 
martyr  to  the  Reformation.  His  general  charadler  is 
that  of  a  learned,  virtuous,  and  brave  man.  His 
works  are,    i.  Sermons,  1635,  ^'  Letters;  in 

Fox's  A£i;s  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  foL  1580.  3.  An 
injunftion  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary's  in 
Worcefterfhire.  See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet's 
Hiflory  of  the  Reformation,  part  ii.  p.  293. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  in  Latium, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome ;  and  (till  ufed  in  the  Romifli 
church,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialeft  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci,  Ofci,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy  ;  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many 
more. 

The  Latin  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language,  perftdly 
fuitable  to  the  chatadler  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it : 
Vie  have  ftill  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers  loft. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almofl 
wholly  within  the  wajls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Ro- 
mans allow  the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  :  but  by  degrees  they 
in  time  became  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubjedl  to  their  empire  ftiould  be  united  by  one 
common  language  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
life  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conftantinople,  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  being  always 
defirous  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  ap- 
pointed the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufed  ;  but  at  length  ne- 
glefting  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char- 
lemagne coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  revived  this 
language  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
look  place  of  the  Latin  :  it  was,  however,  prodigiouf- 
ly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  be  laidafidc,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way  for 
its  recovery ;  fince  which  time  the  monkifh  latinity  has 
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been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  u''ed  to  I'^f' 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  See 
Language. 

LATiN-Church.    See  Chijrch. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.    See  La- 
tium. / 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fon  of  Faunus  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  began  to  reigu  about 
the  1216th  year  before  the  Chriitian  era.  Lavinia, 
his  only  daughter,  married  jiEneas,  after  that  Trojaa 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles.    See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mujdes. 

LATITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a 
flar  north  orj  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignifies  the  diftaace  of  any  place  north  or  fouth, 
from  the  equator.-  See  Astronomy  and  Geogra- 
phy, pajjim. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfuafions. 

LATIUM  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  La- 
tins, at  firft  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  increafed  by  the  acceffion  of  various  people. 
The  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a  latendo, 
from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoftile  purfuits 
of  his  fon  Jnpiter ;  and  from  Lat'ium  comes  the  name 
Lat'ini,  the  people,  (Virgil)  :  though  Dionyfius  Hali- 
Carnaffasus  derives  it  from  king  Latinus,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,  when  under  ^neas 
and  his  defcendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained 
only  the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  -^qui,  Volfci,  Her- 
nici,  and  other  people  ;  only  that  jEneas  reckoned 
the  Rutuli,  after  their  conqueft,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conftituted  the  ancient  Lat'ium.,  confined  to 
the  Latins  :  but  aftei  wards,  under  the  kings,  and  af- 
ter their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of  the  Equi,  Volfci, 
Hernici,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  adjeB'tt'ious  ox Juper ad- 
ded Lat'ium.)  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftern  boun- 
dary, and  to  the  noith  as  far  as  the  Marii  and  Sa- 
bines.  The  various  people,  which  in  fucceflion  occu- 
pied Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelafgi,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  Rutuli  ;  and  be- 
yond Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones  :  but 
who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult "to  fay. 

LATMUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamour- 
ed :  hence  called  Latm'ius  Heros,  and  Latm'ius  Venator, 
In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymion  dwelt 
(Scholiail  on  Apollonius  Rhodius).  Suppofed  by 
Hecatseus  to  be  the  Phtheiron  Mons  of  Homer  ;  but 
by  others  to  be  Gnus  Mons.,  nor  far  from  Latraus 
(Strabo. ) 

LATOMIA,  properly  fignifies  a  Jlone  quarry  : 
But  the  places  whence  ftones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  ufe  of  fometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri- 
fons  for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 
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for  a  prlfon.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement  of 
this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum  ;  another  at 
Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Vcrres  had  Ihut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe 
hiftovy  is  very  obfcure.  Hefiod  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  Titan  Coeus  and  Phcebe  his  fitter.  She  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 
fhe  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  huf- 
band's  amours,  made  Latona  the  objeft  of  her  ven- 
geance, and  fent  the  fcrpent  Python  to  difturb  her 
peace  and  petfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea- 
ven; and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give  her 
a  place  where  fne  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
tune, moved  with  compaffion,  ftruck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  ifland  of  Delos,  which  be- 
fi)re  w  andered  in  the  jEgean,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos ;  where  flie  refumed  her  original  fhape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againft  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  fhort  dura- 
tion :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  worlds  and  in  Caria,  where 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  ftop,  ihe  was  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  the  peafants  of  whom  fhe  afl<:ed  for  wa- 
ter while  they  were  weeding  a  marfh.  Their  refufal 
and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  Ihe  intreated  Jupiter 
to  punifli  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in- 
to frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe  ;  who  boaft- 
cd  herfelf  greater  than  ihe  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft,  Latona, 
though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worfhip  was  generally 
eftablifhed  where  her  children  received  adoration  ; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  &c.  where  flie  had  tem- 
ples. She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
tnie  and  dccifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve- 
nus, and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddelfes  moil  in  ve- 
neration am.ong  the  Roman  women. 

LATRIA,  in  theology,  a  religious  worlhip  due 
only  to  God.    See  Adoration. 

The  Roman ifts  fay,  "  They  honour  God  with  the 
worfliip  of  latria,  and  the  faints  with  the  worihip  of 
iiulia."  But  the  terms,  however  diftindl,  are  ufually 
confounded. 

The  worfliip  of  latria,  befides  its  inner  charafters, 
has  its  external  marks  to  diftinguiHi  it  ;  the  principal, 
whereof  is  facrifice,  which  cannot  be  ofl'tred  to  any 
other  but  God  himfeif,  as  being  a  folemn  acknow- 
ledgment or  recognition  of  the  fovereignty  of  God, 
and  our  dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Daiile  feems  to  own,  that  fome  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diftindlion  between 
latria  and  du/ia. 

LATRINE,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or  neccf- 
faries,  amongft  the  Romans.  We  do  not  find,  in  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwelHngs.    The  latrina: 


were  public  places  where  the  flaves  wafiied  and  emp-  Latrunculf, 
tied  their  mailer's  clofe-ftools.  We  are  pretty  well  af-  f 
fured  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  convent- 
ence,  which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge 
hanging  up  in  them  for  cleanhnefs.  Rich  men  had 
clofe  ftools,  which  were  taken  away  occafionally  to 
the  common  fhores. 

LATRUNCULT,  a  game  amongft  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  lairunculi 
were  properly  the  chefs-men,  called  alfo  latrones  and 
calculi.  They  were  made  of  glafs,  and  diftingui/hed 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubftances.  Some 
give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamsedes  when  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one 
of  the  feven  Grecian  fages ;  others  honour  Pyrrhus 
with  the  invention  ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it  is 
of  Perfian  origin— but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  caprina  ? 
Frequent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  the 
Roman  daffies,  and  a  little  poem  was  wrote  upon  it 
addreffed  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions 
of  whofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  expreffea 
fo  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to  feme 
military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Julius 
was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that  after  he  was 
fentenced  fo  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution  ;  he 
obeyed  the  fummons,  but  firft  dcfired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonift, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  viftory  when  he 
fhould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron-plates  turned  over,  of  which 
tea-cannifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thinnefs, 
are  fmoothed  by  rufting  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
common  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  liquor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a-day,  that  they  may- 
be equally  nnled  oyer.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ruft- 
ing again,  are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  inftant  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  ;  the  manner  of  doing  which  ia 
this :  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces 
of  which  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  than  the  two  others* 
The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin- 
ned  are  long;  they  always  put  them  in  downright, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them ;  to  this  purnofe 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  pI;Ues  of  different 
fliapes,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable. But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  fteeped  in  water  till  the  time  ;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  muft  pafs  through  this  be- 
fore it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.    The  firft  ufe  * 
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of  thU  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning  ; 
for  if  any  part  fhould  take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon 
moiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  ftate  again. 
The  blanchcrs  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded  matter. 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour ;  but  Mr  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  fecret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke  of 
a  chimney  :  but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  com- 
mon unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufficient ;  for  after  fe- 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lie 
in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet;  and  this  at  length  he 
difcovercd  to  confift  only  in  the  firll  frying  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  'fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the 
colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
difpofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat :  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  ftick  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin 
a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red, 
;blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a  call 
of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  but  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  ftandard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  firft 
time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which 
-is  to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frefh  covered  with 
fuet ;  and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  pre- 
pared. 

LATTEN-Brafsi  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to 
different  thicknefs,  according  to  the  ufcs  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
milk-white  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
it,  but-  the  beft  of  all  is  this ;  take  400  weight  of  cry- 
stal frit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  prepared  m?.nganefe  ;  mix  thefe  well  with 
the  frit,  and  fet  them  In  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt 
and  refine.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  this  will  be  puri- 
fied ;  then  caft  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards 
in  the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too 
clear,  add  1 5  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin ;  mix  it 
well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  to  puri- 
fy ;  it  will  then  be  of  a  vi^hitenefs  furpaffing  even  that 
of  fnow,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  vtffeis. 

LAVA,  a  ftream  of  melted  minerals  which  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  er  burfts  out  through  the  fides  of 
burning  mountains  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
See  ^TNA,  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  Volcano,  &c. 

The  lava  at  its  firft  difcharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
digious ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  iflued  (in 
the  year  1767),  "had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  glais- 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre- 
cipitation do  wn  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on 
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the  whole  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade."  Lavs. 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava ' 
confifts,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matters 
to  be  found  every  where  in  the  earth,  namely,  ftones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  fand,  &c.  we  (hall  find  that  our 
hotteft  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  any  degree  of  fufion  ;  fince  the  materials 
for  glafs  cannot  be  melted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falts,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c.  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  muft  there- 
fore be  immcnfe :  and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometlmes 
attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circuraftance ;  for  Sir 
William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  red  hot 
ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  tJie3iftof  March 
1766  were  perfeaiy  tranfparent the  like  re-|j^4\.*'^ 
mark  he  makes  on  the  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  iflued 
from  this  volcano  in  1779:  (See  Vesuvius).  This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  effed  of  heat : 
for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not  make  a  folid  body  tranf- 
parent;  and  thefe  ftones,  we  are  fure,  were  not  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion,  or  the  refiftance  of  the  air  would  have  broke 
them  all  to  pieces,  even  fuppofing  them,  which  is  very- 
improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  ftate  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore, 
we  muft  have  recourfe  to  eleftrlcity;  which  In  fome  of 
our  experiments  hath  the  property  of  rendering  opaque 
bodies  tranfparent  *.  ^Indeed  it  is  fcarce  poflible  but  *  ^ttEh 
the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out  of  a  vol-^""'J'' 
caBo  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  eleftrlcal,  feeing ^ 
the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  eleftri-  Probably 
city,  as  is  ftiown  under  the  article  Volcano.  in  a  hixh 

Tiie  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not^'^*^^'^'^'^* 
conttantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but  ^'^ 
often  has  intermlffions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  fame  place,  and  fometimes  at  another. 
No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava,  yj^^j- 
In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick  ralapS 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red  hot  mat-ance. 
ter  being  reflefted  in  the  night-time,  makes  it  appear 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  a  bright  flame  immediately  iffues  from 
its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton. — This  liquid  fubftance,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circuciftanccs),  begins  to  colIe6i 
cinders,  ftones,  and  a  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obfer- 
ved,  with  its  fcum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a 
great  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
down  vaft  maffes  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  In  a  fubterraneous  paffagc 
formed  by  the  fcum  for  feveral  paces ;  after  which  it 
came  out  pure,  having  left  the  fcum  behind,  though 
a  new  one  was  quickly  formed.  This  lava  at  the  far-  ' 
theft  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red  hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  ia 
fome  places  10  or  12  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 

top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on  This  was 

the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  iffued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1  783  in  Iceland  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  wall  was  -it  one  time  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  100: 
(See  Hecla).  While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate,  Sir  Wil- 
I  liam 
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f:ava.  "l!am  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  pra^Llcable  to  divert 
-  V  it  into  another  channel,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  is  praAifed  with  rivers.  This  he  was  after- 
wards told  had  been  done  with  fuccefs  during,  the  great 
eruption  of  ^^tna  in  1669:  that  ttie  lava  was  dire£ting 
its  courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  flowly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A 
fucceflion  of  men,  covered  with  ftieep  flcins  wetted, 
were  emplcjy-ed  to  cut  through  the  tough  flanks  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a  paffage  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfeft  fufion,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  take  place  in  frhaill  ftreams  of  this  burning  matter  ; 
with  that  above  mentioned  it  would  have  been  impof- 
llble.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  Et- 
na, that  they  do  not  conllantly  fall  down  to  the  loW' 
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Icend  tothcgft  places,  but  will  fometimes  afccnd  in  fuch  a  manner 
fowcftpla-  ^^^^  jjjg  valleys  rife  into  hills.   On  this  Sir  Wil- 

liam Hamilton  has  the  following  note  :  '*  Having  heard 
the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrefs  of  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon 
enabled  to  comprehend  this  feeming  phsenomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  motl  fluid  ftate,  fol- 
low always  the  laws  of  other  fluids ;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  confequently  en- 
cumbered with  fcoriK  and  cinders,  the  air  likewife  ha- 
ving rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
fometimes  (as  1  have  feen)  be  forced  up  a  fmall  afcent, 
the  frelh  matter  pufhing  forward  that  which  vi^ent  be- 
fore it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  afting  always 
«s  conduflors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
prefiion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their 
fluidity  from  not  being  expofed  to  the  air." 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
many  curious  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius. 
He  found,  that  they  conftantly  formed  channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
art ;  and  that,  whilft  in  a  ftate  of  perfeA  fufion,  they 
continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels,  which  were 
fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or  lefs 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fcoi  is  that  had  formed  a  cruft  over  them, 
end  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  frefh  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
■exceedingly  fmooth  and  even :  others  were  incrufted 
with  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fcorise,  beauti- 
fully ramified  white  falls  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
ia<5lites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate 
in  the  month  of  May  1  779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channels  above  defcribed  in  great 
perfedlion.  After  quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  fro- 
zen, and  had  maffes  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  (hift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom- 
moded by  the  fmokc,  that  the  guide  propofed  to  crofs 
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it,  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  which 
the  legs  and  fett  were  affcdted.  The  cruft  was  fo 
tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  imprefEon  upon  it, 
and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  This  circumtt&nce,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam,  points  out  a  method  of  efcape  ftiould  any  perfon 
happen  to  be  inclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought 
never  to  be  tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  neceflity  ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad, 
muft  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  craft  and  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the  paffenger  in- 
to the  burning  liquid  below.  That  wlu'ch  Sir  William 
Hamilton  crolTed  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  paffed  this  burning  ftream,  our  travellers 
walked  up  along  the  fide  of  it  to  its  very  fourccw 
Here  they  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hrffing  and  crackling  nolle 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artificial 
fire- work.  An  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  for- 
med by  the  continual  fplaftiing  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow^ 
red-hot  within,  like  an  heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which 
ran  from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  rai- 
fed  upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcorlae  and  cinders,  almoft 
perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet> 
and  much  refembling  an  ancient  aqucduft.  On  quit- 
ting this  fountain  of  lava,  they  went  tjuite  up  to  the 
crater,  where  as  ufual  they  found  a  little  mountain 
throwing  up  ftones  and  red-hot  fcoriae  with  loud  ex- 
plofions ;  but  the  fmoke  and  fmell  of  fulphur  was  fo 
intolerable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Auguft  1779,  the  curious 
channels  above  mentioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  ftratnm  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  if- 
fued  a  fulphureous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcoriie  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more  per- 
fedly  vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  ob- 
ferved.  The  pores  of  the  frefh  lava  were  generally 
fidl  of  a  perfea  vitrification,  and  the  fcoriae  them- 
fclves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared 
like  a  confufed  heap  of  filaments  of  a  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  of  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfeil  glafs 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  with- 
in the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun-glafs  which  fell  in 
fome  places  along  with  the  afhes  of  this  eruption,  and 
which  has  likewife  been  obferved  in  other  places,  he 
is  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  juft  mentioned;  the  lava  cracking  and  fe- 
parating in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emiffion  from  the 
crater,  and  by  that  means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitri- 
fied matter  from  its  pores  or  cells ;  the  wind  at  the 
fame  time  carrying  olF  the  filaments  of  glafs  as  faft  as 
they  were  produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice- ftone  ftick- 
ing  to  fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On 
clofe  infpeaion,  however,  he  found  that  this  fub- 
ftance  had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
folid  lava  itfelf ;  and  was  a  coUeaion  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
4  E  their 
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their  being  ppffed  out  by  the  contraftiqn  of  the  large 
fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  "  This  curious  fub- 
ftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a  pumice,  and 
refembles  rt  in  every  refped,  except  that  it  is  of  a 
darker  colour." 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface;  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la- 
va contrafted  itfelf  in  cooling  ;  and  from  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common 
glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour ;  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off 
with  a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfeAly  black  and 
opaique. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was  obferved,  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  fhape  of  a  barley- 
corn or  plum- ftone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  Some  of  thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce  ;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  their  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  other  cu- 
rious vitrifications,  different  from  any  he  had  feen  be- 
fore, mixed  with  this  huge  fhower  of  fcoriae  and  maf- 
fes  of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
ejefted  by  the  volcano,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  fecond  time.  The  intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was 
then  fubjeded,  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared all  full  of  chinks  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had  alfo 
an  opportunity  of  obferving  ;to  great  advantage  fome 
of  the  hollow  channels  formed  by  the  lavas  of  Etna  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  defcribed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
on  a  much  larger  fcale.  Here  the  great  eruption  of 
water  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  direftion, 
an  huge  tuht  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
The  tube  itfelf  appeared  to  be  compofcd  of  enormous 
maffes,  foraewhat  refembling  planks ;  each  two  feet 
thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued  in 
a  ftraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  fpace.  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  adiion  of  the  lava  a  kind  of  walls  had 
been  formed,  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  walls  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper  ;  and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  various  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled  muft  have  arifen  from  particles  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  lava ;  and  which  detach  themfelves 
from  it,  rifing  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  fpaces  of  time  taken  up  in  cool- 
ing. Thele  crulls  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  fco- 
riae  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  afhes.  At  the 
fame  place  are  found  alfo  great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces 
like  thofe  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  fome  time  on  a  tiver.  Beneath  thefe  the 
pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which  has  evidently  been  in 
a  ftate  of  perfeft  fufion.  This  is  extremely  denfe ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 

It  is  curious  (fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpecies 
*f  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has  likewife 
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arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  has  there  Laval 
undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarcc  to  retain  an  ap-  — ~-v" 
pearance  of  its  original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
drofs,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes.  We  find  it  alfo  at 
various  diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  with  (harp  points,  fome  longer 
and  others  fhorter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach- 
ed from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther and  fcattered  from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  of 
which  the  cruft  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
iffued  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  froth  rifes 
upon  folution  of  foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwards 
to  have  fwelled,  burft,  and  affumed  its  prefent  form, 
prefenting  to  the  view  various  fpaces  filled  with  fmall 
loofe  ftones.  A  great  number  of  new  lavas  were  like- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorefcences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardnefs,  denfity,  and  folidlty,  of  lavas,  no 
doubt  proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
have  been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  which  pour  forth  the  greateft  quantities  of 
lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft  degree  of  Hque- 
faftion,  and  Dr  Van  Troil  obferves,  that  what  he  faw 
muft  have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compofition  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes,  q^^^^ 
and  even  of  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volcano,  tio^g 
is  extremely  different.    Sir  William  Hamilton  is  ofdifTerenc 
opinion  that  this  difference  in  compofitisn  contributes '^o'^l'^'''- 
not  a  httle  to  the  facihty  or  difficulty  with  which  they  ^'g'.^ 
afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  "  Some  w,  HamJ 
(fays  he)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  vitrifi-ton, 
cation  than  others,  and  are  confcquently  lefs  liable  to 
the  impreflions  of  time.    I  have  often  obferved  on 
Mount  Vefuvius,  when  I  have  been  clofe  to  a  mouth 
from  whence  the  lava  was  difgorging  itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.    I  have 
feen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glafs  when  in  fufion  ; 
and  I  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  feparating 
as  they  forced  their  way  out,  juft  like  meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindftones.    A  ftream  of  lava  of  this 
fort  being  lefs  compaft,  and  containing  more  earthy 
particles,  would  certainly  be  much  fooner  fit  for  vege- 
tation than  one  compofed  of  the  more  perfeA  vitrified 
matter."    Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyfed  6 
fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoft  black,  ^^'"S"^'"-* 
intermixed  with  white  grains  refembling  quartz,  which 
in  fome  places  have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  fquare. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet;  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  is  held  againft  a  compafs,  the  needle 
vifibly  moves.    When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  the  leaft  with  fal  fodos, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fait.    It  feems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
clay  in  its  compofition,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
all  acid  folvents.    This  laft  he  is  likewife,  from  expe- 
riments, affured  is  the  cafe  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 
in  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  poffeffes  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
tranfparent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  gene- 
rally chequered,  does  not  feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
quartz,  as  it  cannot  be  attacked  by  fal  fod<e ;  it  is 
3  '  tiow^ 
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however,  foluble  with  fome  flifUcuIty  by  borax  and 
fufible  urinous  fait,  or  microcofmic  acid.  Thefe  efFc<fl3 
are  perfeftly  limilar  to  thofe  produced  upon  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The 
chryfolite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  fn irl,  can  neither 
be  diffiilvcd  by  fal  fodae,  though  they  are  fomewhat  at- 
tacked by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  and  up- 
on the  two  laft  mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  flight 
cfTervefccnce  ;  on  which  account,  fays  Mr  Bergman,  it 
is  poffible  that  the  precious  ftones  found  upon  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  fucb  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 


he  jullly  obfervcs,  Is  of  all  others  the  mofl;  fallacious. 
The  fubftances  are  all  fufible,  and  we  have  no  proper        •  ■"1 
methods  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  our  fire ;  fo 
that  the  fame  fubftance  which  to-day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-morrow  be  found 
completely  altered,   even  though  the  fire  employed 
fhould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.    Analyfes  by  different  menflruahave  not  been 
more  fuccefsful.    Mr  Bergman  has  indeed  analyftd       9  ^ 
fome  lavas  with  acids,  ai;d  gives  with  aftonifhing  PI'S"  a.?a^'fis  of 
cifion   the  following  rcfult,   viz.   that  an   hundred  lava, 
parts  of  lava  contain  49  of  ifiiiceous  earth,  35  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and  12  of 


porous  within,  and  entirtly  burnt  out,  and  confiderably   iron.    Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  ob 


lighter  than  the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  f-f  a  black  or  blacklfh  brown 
colour,  a  little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs, 
and  gives  fire  with  tleel.  It  cannot  eafily  be  melted  by 
itfelf ;  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can 
hardly  be  dilTolved  In  the  fire  by  fufible  urinous  fait  ; 
but  it  fucceeds  a  little  better  with  borax,  though  with 
fome  difficulty.  With  fal  fodas  it  difTolves  very  little  ; 
though  la  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  percei- 
ved, and  the  whole  mafs  is  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Hence  Mr  Bcrgn^an  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  exceffive  fire  out  of  the 
black  lava  formerly  mentioned. 

Ih  the  Iceland  pumice-ftone,  quartz  and  cryftals 
are  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifh- 
brown  kind.  The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  grey,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  confift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  filiceous  earth.  They 
were  fprlnkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling  quartz, 
and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.    They  fufed  with  great 


ferves,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  lavas  in 
general.  They  only  Ihow  the  compofition  of  the  par- 
ticular fpeciniens  that  he  tried  ;  and  even  after  the  de- 
fcriptions  that  he  has  il^iven,  we  are  a  good  deal  at  a: 
lofs  to  difcover  the  fpecies  of  lava  which  he  fubjefted 
to  analyfis.  "  It  w^mld  be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M. 
Dolomleu)  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic  pro- 
duct, as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component  parts 
of  a  fiffile  rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every  rock 
compofed  of  lamin£E  or  thin  ftrata."  For  thefe  reafons 
he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  underftand  the  na- 
ture of  lavas,  we  fiiould  confidtr  not  only  that  of  vol- 
canoes themfelves,  but  of  the  bafes  on  which  they  reft. 
Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  that  the 
volcanic  fires  generally  exift  in  beds  of  argillaceous  jq 
fchiftus  and  horn  ftone  ;  frequently  in  a  fpecies  of  Of  the  feat 
porphyry,  the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  be- 
twixt  horn-ftone  and  petrofilex  ;  containing  a  large  ^^^°* 
quantity  of  fchorl,  feldt-fpar,  and  greenifti  quartz  or 
chryfolite,  in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe  fubftances. 


difficulty  in  the  fire  ;  with  fal  fods  they  ftiowed  fome  he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 
"      "  "       -  <•,•      n     .   •         which  are  called  primitive,  and  in  ftrata  buried  under 

beds  of  calcareous  ftone  ;  and,  among  other  things, 
would  have  convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas 
does  not  make  them  lofe  the  diftinftive  charafters  of 
their  bafes.  In  the  mountains  called  Piimitive,  thofe 
rocks  which  are  affigned  as  the  bafes  of  the  more  com- 
mon lavas  are  found  intermixed  with  micaceous  ones, 
with  gneifs,  granite,  &c.  and  they  generally  reft  on 
mafl'ts  of  granite.  Hence  lavas  muft  confift  of  all 
thefe  matters,  and  the  fire  muft  a6l  upon  them  all 
whenever  it  meets  with  them.    Oar  author  has  con- 


effervefcence  at  firft,  but  which  ceafed  in  a  fhort  time. 
The  parts  refembling  quartz  produced  no  motion  at 
all  ;  from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been  produced 
in  fome  other  way. 

In  Mr  Ferber's  travels  through  Italy,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  feen  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exadly  re- 
fembling blue  iron  flags,  that  It  was  not  to  be  dlftin 


-guiftied  from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fame    ftantly  obferved,  that  volcanoes  fituated  at  the  greateft 


author  tells  us  llkewife,  that  "  the  VIcentine  and  Ve 
ronefe  lavas  and  volcanic  afhes  contain  inclofed  feveral 
forts  of  fire-ftriking  and  flint-horn  ftones,  of  a  red, 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as 
jafpers  and  agates ;  that  hyacinths,  chryfolites,  and 
p'letre  ohfidiane.,  defcrlbed  by  Mr  Arduini  In  his  Giornale 
d' Italia,  are  found  at  Leonedo  ;  and  that  chalcedony 
or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with  Inclofed  water-drops, 


diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  or  group  of 
mountains  on  which  they  at-e  eftabliflied,  produce  lavas 
of  a  more  homogeneous  compofition,  and  lefs  varied, 
and  which  contain  moft  Iron  and  argillaceous  eartli. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are 
more  diverfified  in  their  produfts ;  containing  fubftan- 
ces of  an  infinite  variety  of  difl'erent  kinds.  The  feat 
of  the  fire,  however,  he  obferves,  does  not  long  con- 


(chakedonii  opali  enhydri),  are  dug  out  of  the  volcanic    tinue  among  the  granites,  the  Inflammation  being  el 
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cineritious  hills  near  VIcenza. 

M  Dolomleu  cwnfiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  lar 
va  as  but  of  little  account.  When  fubjedled  to  the 
force  of  fire  a  fecond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  redu- 
cible to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs;  from  which  It  has  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  produfts  have  been  form- 
ed of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubter- 
raneous  fire  has  always  afted  on  and  varloufly  modi- 
fied the  fame  kind  of  ftone.   But  an  analyfis  by  fire, 


ther  extlngulflied,  or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the 
fchiftus  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood. 

From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas  it 
are  compofed,  we  acquire  alfo  a  confiderable  know- ^^'^"^K 
ledge  of  the  matters  that  are  found  in  greateft  quantity  tj^gg^f^j^^^ 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    The  excavations  made  by  great 
mines,  &c.   on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  mere^^epths 
fcratches  in  comparlfon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires;  ^S^'^.^y 
and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  as  the  firer™*" 
4  E  2  pro- 
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laTi,    produAIoHS  of  thofe  fires,  It  thence  follows,  that  by 
^r-^  attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  we  may  thence  determine  what  kind  of 
fubttances  arc  moft  common  at  thefe  great^  depths  in 
the  earth. 

Thus  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls 
and  porphyries,  though  rare  on  the  furface,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  inftaaice 
of  the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  our  author  informs  us, 
that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  circumftance  but 
pierely  infpefting  the  lavas  of  Mount  Etna,  that,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there  exifted  granites, 
porphyries,  with  fchiftus  and  argillaceous  horn- 
ftones.  In  this  opinion  he  perfifted,  notwithftanding 
the  generally  oppofite  fentiments  of  the  inhabitants 
themfelves.  He  fearched  in  vain  thiee-fourths  of  the 
ifland  ;  and  at  laft  found  that  all  the  mountains,  form- 
ing the  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pelorus,  contain  rocks  of 
the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  faw  that  the  bale 
of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount  Etna 
on  one  fide,  and  under  the  Lipari  iflandson  the  other. 

We  muft,  therefore,  (fays  he)  beheve,  that  thefe 
mountains  have  furnifhed  the  materials  on  which  the 
volcanoes  have,  for  thoufands  of  years,  exerted  their 
power." 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the  iV^- 
tunlan  Mountains,  or  Mons  Pelorus^  he  was  enabled  to 
difcover  the  reafon  why  the  produfls  of  Etna  and  the 
Xiiparl  iflands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  he  fays, 
>8  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  granite  and  fchiftus 
rocks  among  them.  The  iflands  reft  almoft  immedi- 
ately on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  very 
thin  liratum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  por- 
phyry ;  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  Is  fituated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fchiftous  rock,  which  it  muft  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  feems  to  have  granite  for  Its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  lire  was  ftill  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be  more  ho- 
inogeneous ;  becaufe  the  fchift,  which  fucceeds  to  the 
hoin-ftone,  Is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  Includes  any  bo- 
dies foreign  to  its  own  fubftance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in 
the  extlnguifhed  volcanoes  of  the  Fal  di  Noto,  which 
He  15  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Etna,  contain  nei- 
ther granite  nor  porphyry  j  but  have  for  their  bafes 
fimple  rocks,  with  particles  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
fchorls. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metazzo,  oppo- 
fite to  Lipari,  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  pumice  j  as 
they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  and  mica- 
ceous rocks,  black  and  white,  with  foffile  granites  or 
gneifs,  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  very  fufible  feldt-fpar ; 
and  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almoft  untouch- 
ed in  pumice- ftones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt-fpar;  to  the  femivltrlfication  of  which  he  afcribes 
an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  In  other  parts  of 
his  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges, are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  though  thefe  ftones  abound  In  the  lavas  of 
Etna.  **  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from  the  gra- 
liites  ;  and  thofe  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
■efs  nor  perfeftlon  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  wafhed 
(»ut  of  the  auterior  parts  of  the  mottutain  by  water. 


But  though  the  porphyries  I  faw  here  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  thofe  in  the  produfts  of  Etna,  I  was  fufficient- 
ly  convinced  of  their  exiftcnce,  and  their  analogy  with 
thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difcovering  that  the  centre  of 
thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por- 
phyries, in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  conceals  them  from  us  by 
burying  them  under  calcareous  11  rat  a,  or  by  inclofing 
them  in  fchiftus  rocks  with  which  they  are  almoft  al- 
ways mixed  :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of 
volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the 
moft  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  they  are  never  fo  much  difguifed  by  the  fubterra- 
nean  fire  as  tabe  m.iftaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they, 
form  the  bafis." 

In  Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic- 
produdls  clafTed  under  the  general  name  of  Sla^s }  of 
which  he  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  T/je  Achates  IJlandkus  Niger,  or  Iceland  Agate. 
It  is  black,  iohd,  and  of  a  glaffy  texture  ;  but  in  thin 
pieces  :  it  is  greenifh,  and  lemitranfparent,  like  bottle- 
glafs  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ice- 
land and  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  jewellers 
employ  It  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  foft  to  refift 
the  wear.  "  The  moft  remarkable  thing  concern- 
ing this  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  large  folid  ma^ffes  are 
found  of  it,  that  there  Is  no  pofTibillty  of  producing 
the  like  In  any  glafs-houfe.  In  Magellan's  notes  on 
this  fubjeft,  we  find  the  Iceland  agate  clafled  among 
the  transparent  bafaltes.  To  the  fame  clafs  belong  the 
Lapis  Objidianus  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lapis  Gallinaceus  of 
Peru,  which  by  its  beautiful  blacknefs  approaches  to 
the  colour  of  a  large  black- bird  of  the  crow  kind,  in-, 
that  country  called  the  Gallimgo. 

2.  Lapis  molarts  Rhenanus,  Rhenlfh  Millftone,  la^ 
blackilh- grey,  porous,  and  perfectly  refembling  a  fort 
of  flag  produced  by  Mount  Vtfuvius. 

3.  Pumex,  the  pumice-ftone.  SeePuMEX. 

4.  The  Pearl- Slag  is  compounded  of  white  and: 
greenifh  giafs  particles,,  which  feem  to  have  been  con- 
glutinated  whde  yet  foft  or  in  fufion.  It  Is  found  in 
the  ifland  of  Afcenfion. 

5.  Slag  fand,  or  afhes,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  In^ 
larger  or  fmaller  grains.  "  This  (fays  Gronftedt)  may 
perhaps  be  the  principle  of  the  Terra  Puzzolana,  bo 
caufe  fuch  an  earth  is  faid  at  this  time  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  near  Naples,  which  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  Vefuvius."  In  the  notes,  we  are  informed,  that 
If  the  afhes  of  a  volcano  be  plentifully  moiftened,  they 
produce  that  kind  of  tufa  or  tophi,  traas,  and  port,  all 
of  which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  kind.  Great  heaps 
©f  tufa  or  tophi  are  found  in  Italy,  forming  various 
hills,  and  covering  large  trafts  of  land ;  from  whence  it 
Is  cut,  and  carried,  for  making  the  walls,  vaults,  and 
upper  ceilings  of  houfcs.  It  Is  a  very  foft  kind  of 
ftone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  oa 
account  of  its  little  weight,  and  being  eafily  cut  into- 
any  form.  The  Inhabitants  of  Umbria  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  dig  with  very  little  labour  various  fubterra- 
nean  excavations  for  the  keeping  of  wines  and  provi- 
fions  of^differtnt  kinds. 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  eught  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  volcanic  produftions.  All 
lavas,  according  to  him,  are  magnetic,  give  fire  witk. 
ftcel,  are  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  fufibk 
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fer  re-  They  may  be  reduced  to  three  varieties,  Wz. 
the  Cellular,  the  Compaft,  and  the  Vitreous.  The 
cellular  appear  to  have  undergone  only  the  firft  degree 
of  fufion,  being  jult  molKfiedand  heated  fuiSciently  to 
expel  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  parti- 
cles. Hence  they  abound  in  fmall  cavities  arifing  frontv 
the  expanlion  of  that  air  after  it  had  recovered  its 
elaltic  tlate  ;  and  thus  they  are  often  fo  light  as  to  float 
upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken  for  puraice- 
flones.  They  are  of  black,  grey,  brown,  or  reddifh 
colours;  and  their  cavities  are  even  filled  with  cryftal- 
lizations.  Of  this  kind  is  Cronftedt's  fecond  fpecies, 
the  millllone  of  the  Rhine.  Thefe  contain  from  45 
to  per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth;  from  15  to  20  of 
iron  ;  four  or  five  of  pure  calcareous  earth  ;  the  re- 
mainder being  argillaceous. 

The  compaft  lavas  have  undergone  a  more  perfeft 
degree  of  fufion,  though  even  tbcfe  are  not  deftitute 
of  cavities.  They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as 
are  more  completely  vitrified  than  the  former ;  they 
have  a  black  or  brown  colour  :  but  ft  ill  their  fra<9:ure 
is  obfcure  and  not  glafly.  Their  conftituent  parts  are 
the  fame  with  the  preceding  ones ;  the  ufual  fluxes  at- 
tack them  with  difliculty,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine 
has  fcarce  any  power  over  them. 

The  vitreous  lava  has  been  more  completely  melted, 
and  forms  vitrifications  of  different  colours,  generally 
black  01  afli-coloured,  but  rarely  blue  or  greenifli.  A 
fpecies  of  this  was  analyfed  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  afforded  49  per  cent,  offi- 
lex,  35  of  argillaceous,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
12  of  iron.  Another  fpecimen  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  aff"orded  69  parts  of  filex,  20  of  argillaceous 
earth,  and  9  of  iron.  This  kind  of  lava  melts  by  it- 
felf  with  great  difficulty.  The  black  agate  of  Iceland 
btlongs  to  this  fpecies,  as  does  alfo  the  harder  fort  of 
pitch  ttone,  which  gives  fire  with  fteel.  This  fl:one  is 
ef  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown  ; 
has  a  glafly  appearance,  being  compofed  of  femivitri- 
fied  fubftances,  and  melts  eafily  per  fe.  It  contains  65 
per  cent,  of  filex,  1 6  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  four 
of  iron  ;  14  parts  were  diffipated  in  the  analyfis  made 
by  Wiegleb,  as  Mi  Kirwan  aflerts. 

The  beds  of  lava  are  deepeit  and  iiarroweft;  near  the 
crater,  and  broader  and  fliallower  as  they  advance, 
unlefs  forae  valley  intervenes.  Pumice-ftones  lie  at  a  ftill 
greater  diftance  :  and  from  thefe  obfervations,  fays  Mr 
Kirwan,  cxtinguiflied  volcanoes  may  be  traced. 

Cronft:cdt  conjtftured  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of 
eirculation  among  the  different  earths,  from  the  vege- 
table mould,  which  he  fuppofed  to  occupy  one  ex- 
treme,  to  the  Jlags  or  volcanic  produ^ione,  which  might 
be  reckoned  to  occupy  another,  and  back  again  from 
the  flags  to  the  vegetable  mould.  It  is  obvious 
(fays  he)  how  the  old  heaps  of  flags  from  the  iron 
furnaces  decay,  and  at  lad  produce  vegetables,  which 
cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  a  black  mould  carried  thi- 
ther by  the  wind.  The  fame  may  perhaps  happen 
with  the  natural  flags- in  the  open  air."  Other  natura- 
Ms  have  verified  this  conjeAure.  All  lavas  are  found 
to  be  decompofable  by  long  expofure  to  the  air,  foon- 
er  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  cal- 
careous earth  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  fu- 
iion  was  more  or  lefs  complete.    Sir  William  Hamil- 


ton has  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  feet  tava, 
mould  in  1000  years;  from  which,  and  Roupero's  ' 
calculations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the 
duration  of  the  world  ;  but  all  thefe  are  found,  when 
properly  examined,  to  be  built  on  a  falfe  foundation. 
See  the  article  Earth,  n^  176,  177. 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol- 
canoes  under  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious,  -^f- titles  ofla!. 
ter  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  J  669,  Borefli  va  thrown 
went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  effeds  of  out. 
it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  9;?, 830,750  cubical  paces;  fo  that,  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round 
the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  was 
not  lava,  but  confitted  alfo  of  fand,  flone,  gravel, 
&c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6, j 00,000  paces, 
which  formed  a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 
times  two  miles  broad  ;  but  according  to  others  it  was 
fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and  fometimes  20  or  30  yards 
in  depths  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20  miles  in- 
length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  deep.  The 
moft  confiderable  is  fcarce  lefs  than  30  miles  long  and- 
15  broad.  The  mofk  confiderable  lavas  of  Vefuvius 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  iflued 
from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix  miles  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in  mofl;  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.  In 
one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hollow-way  made  by  cur- 
rents of  rain  not  lefs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
wide  ;  and  this  vaft  hollow  it  had  in  one  place  fill- 
ed up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
in  fuch  a  fliort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the  whole 
courfe  of  it  himfelf.  Even  this  quantity,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1783,  which 
covered  a  fpace  of  ground  90  miles  in  length  and  42 
in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  trait  of  lava  up- 
wards of  300  miles  in  length;  and  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued 
for  two  years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almoft 
filled  up. 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  rn  '3 
the  higheft  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup-  i^^l^jf^^ 
pofed  that  fut;h  vaft  bodies  will  retain  their  heat  to  cool.- 
for  a  long  time.    It  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
obferving,  what  length  of  time  is  required  to  cool  a 
lava  perfedlly  ;  as  from  thence  we  might  in  fame 
meafurc  judge  how  far  thofe  philofophers  are  in  the 
right,  who  argue  concerning  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  cool  an  ignited  globe  of  the  fize  of  our  earth  ■ 
or  larger.    Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  177 1,  he  thruft  flicks  intofome  of  the 
crevices  of  the  lava  which  had  iflued  from  Vefuvius  in 
October  1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On- 
Mount  Etna,  in  1769,  he  obferved  the  lava  that  had- 
been  difgorged  three  years  before  to  fmoke  in  many- 
parts.    No  particular  obfervatian,  however,  hath  been-f 
made  in  what  proportion  the  heat  of  lavas  is  gradually^ 
loft. 
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Sir  William  Hamilton 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  iHand  called  I.acco.  Here  is 
a  cavern  Ihiit  up  with  a  door ;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
ufe  of  to  oool  liquors  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
fiiort  time  as  tfftftually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was 
opened,  he  fill  the  cold  on  his  le^s  very  fcnfibly  ;  but 
when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  ru(hed  out  io  as  to  give 
him  pain  ;  and  within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable. 
He  was  not  feniible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ;  tho' 
upon  Mount  Etna  and  Vefuviufi,  where  there  are  ca- 
verns of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occafioned  by 
a  fubterraneous  wind;  the  natives  call  fuch  places  ven- 
tarofi.  From  old  lavas  there  alfo  frequently  happens 
an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  mofetes.  Tliefe 
likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubterraneous  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  aftefts  the  nolhils, 
throat,  and  ftomach,  juft  as  the  fpiric  of  hartfhurn  or 
any  ftrong  volatile  fak  ;  and  would  foon  prove  fatal  if 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefe 
mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  of  1-63  i. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vefuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  thofe  of 
Etna  rather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 
Vefuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  line  polifli,  and 
are  freaucntly  manufactured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculancum  have  been  paved  with 
the  fame  fubftance.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  prefeived  in  the  hall  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

LAVANDULA,  LAVENCta:  A  genus  of  the  an 
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inform?  us  of  a  curious  faft    tings,  f»om  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  long  \  flrlp  off 

the  under  leaves ;  then  plant  them  in  a  fliady  border, 
four  inches  afunder  ;  give  a  good  watering,  repeat  it 
occafionally  in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be 
well  rooted  in  fummer,  and  each  become  a  good  plant 
fit  to  be  tranfphnted  into  any  place  early  in  autumn, 
that  is  September  or  Odober  ;  removing  them,  if  pof- 
fible,  with  balls  of  earth  ;  and  if  intended  to  plant 
them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afun- 
der, and  two  feet  diflance  in  each  row:  if  any  arede- 
figned  for  the  flirubbery,  they  fhould  be  llationed 
fingly  at  good  diftances  near  the  front.  Thofe  of  tiie 
third  fort  being  tender,  fiiould  be  potted  to  move  to 
flicker  in  winter.  The  lavendula  ftocchas  is  alfo  often 
raifed  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth. 

Ujh.  The  two  firfl;  fpecies  are  proper  both  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  for  medicinal  and  other  faraily- 
ufes;  and  to  plant  in  the  pleafure-ground  to  adorn  the 
front  of  fmall  flirubbery  compartments,  where  they  will 
increafe  the  variety  very  agreeably  ;  and  are  finely- 
fcented  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their 
flowers  when  gathered,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firfl;  fpe- 
cies, which  are  in  great  efteem  for  putting  among 
cloaths,  and  for  diflilling  and  other  economical  ufes. 
The  flowers  of  the  fir  ft  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  in 
July,  which  being  the  time  of  their  perfeftlon,  cut  oft 
the  fpikes  clofe  in  a  dry  day,  and  tie  them  in  fmall 
bunches  for  ufe.  Thefe  and  the  fummits  are  in  a  very 
eminent  degree  cephalic  and  nervine.  They  arc  given 
in  palfies,  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  fiippref- 
fion  of  the  menttrual  evacuation.  The  compound  fpi- 
rit  diflilled  from  them  is  famous  in  thefe  and  many 
other  like  cafes.    The  diflilled  oil  is  particularly  cele- 
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giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of   brated  for  deflroying  tht  pediatU  ingulnales,  and  other 


plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  Vcrticlllata.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  and  a  little 
^entated,  fupported  by  a  braftea  or  floral  leaf ;  the  co- 
rolla is  refupinated  ;  the  (lamina  within  the  tube. 

Species.  I.  The  fpica,  or  lavender  fpike,  hath  a 
ftiort  flirubby  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high;  fmall 
fpear-fliaped  entire  leaves  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  numerous,  long,  eredt,  naked  fpikes  of  fmall 
ringent  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  this  are  common  narrow-leaved  laven- 
der, with  blue  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers;  broad- 
leaved  lavender ;  dwarf  lavender :  all  of  them  flower- 
ing in  July.  This  fpecies  is  the  common  lavender ; 
but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue  flowers,  is  the 
fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medicine, 
&c.  The  flcechas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a  flirubby 
very  branchy  ftalk,  rifing  two  or  three  feet  high;  very 
narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  hoary  leaves,  oppofite  ; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  fliort  bufhy  fpikes 
of  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July;  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  Auguft.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers. 
3.  The  dentata,  or  dentate- leaved  ftoechas,  hath  a 
woody  ftalk,  branching  on  every  fide  three  or  four 
feet  high  ;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pinnated  man- 
ner ;  and  the  branches  terminated  by  fcaly  four- cor 
nered  fpikes  of  flowers,  appearing  moft  part  of  fum- 
mer. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  plentifully 
by  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  young  flioots  in  fpring. 
Ifl  March  or  April,  take  off  a  quantity  of  flips  or  cut- 


cutaneous  infcfts.  If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  m 
this  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds, 
be  applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infefted,  the  infedls 
will  certainly,  fays  Geoff"roy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning, 

LAVATERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andri'a  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadclphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Cohmnifera.  The  exterior  calyx  is  double 
and  triHd;  the  arilli  or  feed  coats  are  very  many  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  Thereare  fevtral  fpecies,  moftof  them  her- 
baceous flowery  annuals,  or  flirubby  perennials,  growing 
eieft  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied  with  large  roundifli,  heart-fhaped,  and  angular 
leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind. 
They  are  eaiily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  thrive  bell  when  fown  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  lavatera  tribe  affcd  a 
warm  fandy  fituation  and  foil,  in  which  they  will  fome- 
times  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many  years; 
but  in  general  they  are  fhort-hved,  continuing  only 
two  or  three  years:  this  reoders  them  peculiarly  eli- 
gible to  be  fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  flirub- 
bery ;  they  will  add  warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will 
die  away  themfelves  before  the  fpaces  they  occupy  will 
be  required  by  the  furrounding  fhrubs. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadero,  a  name  given  to 
certain  places  In  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  Is  got  out 
of  earth  by  vw^iihing. 

M.  Frezier  gtvef?  us  the  following  defcription  of  the 
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lavatories  of  Chili: — They  dig  deep  into  the  earth, 
in  fuch  places  as  they  have  reafon  to  expedl  gold  in  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  ftream 
of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  earth  as  much 
as  poflible  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the 
greater  efFeft,  and  tear  up  the  earth  more  ftrongly. 
When  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn 
off  the  ftream,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get,  is  carried  on  mules, 
and  difcharged  Into  a  bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows;  into  which  a  little  rivu- 
let of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffol- 
ving  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which, 
by  their  great  v>'eight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon,  and  mix  with  fine  black  fand,  where  they 
are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometimes  they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  in 
lavatories,  particularly  pieces  of  24  ounces  each. — 
There  are  feveral  lavatories,  where  they  find  pepitas, 
or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  A- 
mong  others,  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  512 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy 
of  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Coqulmbo,  are 
the  lavatories  of  Andacoll,  the  gold  whereof  is  23 
carats  fine. — Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great 
profit,  excepting  when  the  water  fails  them, — The 
natives  maintain  that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  is, 
it  produces  gold  continually  ;  becaufe,  after  having 
been  wafhed  60  or  80  years,  they  find  It  impreg- 
nated afrefti,  and  draw  almoll  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
firft. 

LUBACH,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Carniola,  with 
a  bifliop's  fee,  a  caftle,  and  very  handfome  houfes.  It 
is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  faine  name,  wherein  are  the 
iargeft  craw-fifti  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.  45.  N. 
Lat.  46.  20. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573,  and 
educated  in  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  a  fellow  and  grammar-reader.  In 
j6  10.  he  went  into  orders.  In  1 61 1,  he  was  elefted 
prefident  of  St  John's  college  ;  but  his  eleftion  being 
difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majefty.  The  fame 
year  he  was  fvvorn  the  king's  chaplain.  In  1621, 
he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  St  David's.  In  1628,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  In  1630, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford. 
In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
fworn  a  privy,  counfellor  for  that  kingdom.  During 
his  ftay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  refolutlon  of  bring- 
ing that  church  to  an  exaft  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  fame  year,  he  fucceeded  archbi- 
fhop Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury;  and  foon  after 
came  out  his  majefty's  declaration  about  lawful  fports 
on  Sundays,  which  the  archbifhop  was  charged  with 
having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  vexa- 
tious profecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  as  refufed  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5,  archbifliop 
was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 
king's  revenue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  coramiffioners  of  the  trea- 
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fury;  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1635-6,  he  received  Laudanum 
the  ft  aff  of  lord  high-treafurer  of  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  printing  and  publifhing  what  he  thought , 
improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafTed  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  on  the  i  ith  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  mafter-prlnters  ftiould  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  fhould 
print  any  books  till  they  were  llcenfed  either  by  the 
archbifhop  or  the  bifhop  of  London,  or  fome  of  their 
chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancellors  of 
the  two  unlverfitles.  A  new  parliament  being  fum- 
moned,  met  on  the  13th  of  April  i  640  ;  and  the  con- 
vocation the  day  following  :  but  the  commons  lanch- 
ing  out  into  complaints  agaiuft  the  archbifhop,  and  In- 
fifting  upon  a  redrefsof  grievances  before  they  granted 
any  fupply,  the  parhament  was  diffolved  on  the  7th  of 
May.  The  convocation,  however,  continued  fitting  ; 
and  made  1 7  canons,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  form- 
ed under  the  immediate  diretlion  of  the  archbifhop. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  at- 
tacked on  account  of  thofe  canons  :  and  they  being 
condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  16th  of 
December  1640,  "  as  containing  many  things  con- 
trary to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental 
lav/s  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  par- 
liament, to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
tending  to  fedition,  and  of  dangerous  confcquence  ;" 
he  was,  on  the  1 8th  of  December,  accuf'ed  by  the 
commons  of  high  t reafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower. 
Being  tried  before  th?  houfe  of  lords,  for  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the  Proteftant 
rel  igion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  on  January  loth  following,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwithftandtng  his  being 
charged  with  a  defign  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  an 
anfwer  to  Dr  Fifher,  which  is  elleemed  one  of  the  heft; 
pieces  that  has  been  printed  agalnft  that  religion.  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private 
life:  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing  new  ceremonies,, 
in  which  he  fhowed  a  hot  and  indifcreet  zeal,  his  en- 
couraging of  fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel 
feverity  in  the  ftar-chamber  and  high-commiffion 
courts,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  perfecuted  the  dif- 
fenters,  and  all  who  prefuraed  to  contradift  bis  fcnti^ 
ments,  expofed  him  to  popular  hatred.  Befides  his 
Anfwer  to  Fiftier,  he  publiftied  feveral  Sermons,  and 
other  works. 

LAUDANUM.    See  Opium. 

LAUDA'i'lO,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the 
teftimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon'3 
good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  refembled 
the  cullom,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  caUing  per- 
fons  to  fpeak  to  the  character  of  the  prifoner.  The 
leaft  number  of  the  laudatores  amongft  the  Romans  was 
ten. 

LAUDER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fi- 
nifhed  his  ftndies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
May  22.  1734,  he  received  a  teftimonial  from  the 
heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he  was  a  fit 
perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  any  fchool  or  college 
whatever.  In  1739  he  pubhfhed  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnfton's  Pfalms.  In  1742,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr  Colin  Mac- 
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Lauder  laufin,  profeflbrs  of  church-hiHofy  and  mathematics, 
to  the  mafterfliip  of  the  grammar  fchool  at  Dundee, 
then  vacant.  ^Whether  he  fucceeded  in  his  applica- 
tion or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  his  own.  His  reafon  for  the  attack  pro- 
bahly  fprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  party  fpi- 
rit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
-jind  honefty.  He  began  firfl:  to  retail  part  of  his  de- 
fign  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1 747  ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encou- 
raged in  1 75  I  to  colle<£t  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  intitled,  "  An  Effay  on  Milton's  Ufeand  Insi- 
tation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradlfe  Loft,"  Svo.  The 
fidelity  of  his  quotatbns  had  been  doubted  by  feveral 
people  ;  and  the  falfehood  of  them  was  foon  after  de- 
mon ftrated  by  Dr Douglas, in  apamphletintatled,  *^Mil- 
ton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought 
againft  him  by  Lauder, -and  Lauder  himfelf  convided 
of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs  Impofitions  on  the  Pub- 
lic :  In  a  Letter  humbly  addrefled  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  Bath,  17  5 1 ,"  Svo.  The  appear- 
ance of  this,  Deteftion.  overwhelmed  Lauder  with  con- 
fufion.  He  fubfcribed  a  confeflion,  diftated  by  a  learn- 
ed friend,  wherein  he  ingenuaufly  acknowledged  his  of- 
fence, which  he  profelfed  to  have  been  occafioned  by 
the  ii)jury  he  had  received  from  the  difappointment  of 
his  expe<5tations  of  profit  from  the  publication  of  John- 
lion's  Pfalms.  This  misfortune  he  afcribed  to  a  cou- 
plet in  Mr  Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iv.  ver.  3.  and  from 
thence  originated  his  rancour  againft  MiUon.  He  af- 
terwards imputed  his  conduft  toother  motives;  abufed 
the  few  friends  who  continued  to  -countenance  him ; 
and,  finding  that  his  charafter  was  not  to  be  retrieved, 
.  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadocs,  where 
he  fome  time  taught  a  fchool.  His  behaviour  there 
was  mean  and  defpicable  ;  and  he  paffed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt.  "  He  died  (fays 
Mr  Nichols)  fome  time  about  the  year  1771,  as  my 
friend  Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who 
read  the  funeral  fervice  over  him." 

LA.UD.ICCENI,  amongft  the  Romans,  applauders, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal- rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora- 
tions were  pronounced,  in  order  to  raife  or  increafe  the 
.acclamation  and  applaufe. 

LAUDOHN  (Field-marfhal),  a  celebrated  general 
in  the  imperial  fervice,  born  in  17 16,  was  a  native  of 
Livonia,  and  defcended  from  a  Scottifh  family.  H'C 
made  his  firft  campaigns  under  Matfhal  Munich,  in  the 
war  of  1738,  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks ;  and 
was  at  the  taking  of  Ociakow,  Choczim,  and  Staw- 
utzchane,  where  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  174.1,  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his 
countenance  ;  though  this  monarch,  who  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  greateft  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid, 
that  he  often  admired  the  pofitions  of  other  generals, 
but  that  he  had  ^ver  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn. 
In  1756,  when  but  juft  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
4ie  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  within  three 
wears  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  He 


refcued  Olmutz,  when  befieged  by  the  Praflians  5  beat 
the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  at  Zorn* 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prifoner ;  carried  Glatz 
and  Schwcidnitz  by  aflault ;  and  ftopped  the  progrefs 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1778,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marfhal,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  he 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  from 
joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At  Dabicza, 
Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  prefmt 
himfelf  before  the  place,  and  fay  with  Csefar,  F'eni,  viJi^ 
'via.  But  at  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  he 
underwent  for  an  obftruftion  in  the  urethra.  His  im- 
patience under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  charafter,  and  the  knowledge,  above  all, 
of  his  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate 
his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.  He 
refifted  the  application  of  cataplafms,  before  and  after 
the  incifions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obftinacy  which 
raifed  the  inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  ex- 
pired under  the  acceffion  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  tff 
July  I  790,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

LAUDS,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins ;  though,  here- 
tofore, it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  confift  principally  of  pfalms,  hymns, 
&c.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  laus,  laudis^t 

praife." 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  61  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a  pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra- 
dually to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a  very  handfome  Gothic  ftrufturc,  and  in  which  are 
feveral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a  fpacio'us  market- 
place, encompaffed  with  nine  ftreets  or  divifions,  in  a 
very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ;  and  had  three  guilds  or 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  ftill  a  conii- 
derable  manufaAory  of  ferges,  fhalloons,  fays,  ftuffs, 
and  fpinning  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  and  many  hun- 
dred loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in  a  year  from  its  wool- 
hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  hurgeffes,  who  are 
for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.  The  church 
and  its  fteeple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not 
much  more  than  a  ton,  has  as  deep  a  note  as  a  bell  of 
twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  free-fchool  and  a  bride- 
well, part  of  which  is  a  workhoufe  where  the  poor 
children,  &c.  of  the  parifh  are  employed  in  fpinning 
hemp,  flax,  and  yarn  ;  befidcs  which,  here  are  other 
confiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and 
the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted  from  fer- 
ving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  They  have  that 
tenure  of  land  here  which  is  called  Borough  EngJiJh. 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  and  on  Thurfday  for 
wool.  Its  fairs  are  on  Shrove- T«efday,  and  OSto^ 
ber  10. 

LAVENDER.    See  Lavandula. 

LAVER,  in  fcripture  hiftory,  a  facred  utenfil  pla- 
ced in  the  court  of  the  Jewifti  tabtrnacle,  confiftiug 
of  a  bafon,  whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for 
waftiing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  Oihciatin.,  prie.^s, 
and  aifo  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the  victims. 
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LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Roaians,  who  honoured  her  with 
pubh'c  worfhip,  becaufe  fhe  was  fuppofed  to  favour 
thofe  who  wifhed  thac  their  defigns  might  not  be  dif- 
covered.  Varro  fays,  that  (he  had  an  ahar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  Rome:;  hence  called  porta  lavernalls. 

LAUGERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful  The  corolla  is  quinque- 
•fid ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinquelocular  kernel. 

LAUGHTER,  an  affeftion  peculiar  to  mankind, 
•ccafinned  by  fomething  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

In  laughter,  the  eye-brows  are  raifed  aboat  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe ;  the  eyes  are 
almoft  (hut;  the  mouth  opens  and  (hows  the  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed 
up ;  the  cheeks  feem  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  the 
eyes ;  the  face  is  ufually  red,  the  noftrils  are  open;  and 
the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  fending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lipp  tongue, 
palate,  and  mufcles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth, 
praecordia,  &c.  there  hence  arifes  a  fympathy,  or  con- 
fent,  between  all  thefe  parts  ;  fo  that  when  one  of 
them  is  afted  upon,  the  others  are  proportionably  af- 
feded.  Hence  a  favoury  thing  feen,  or  fmelt,  affefts 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  feen,  or 
heard,  that  is  lhameful,  affefts  the  cheeks  with  bluflies: 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af- 
feds  the  praecordia,  and  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face 
with  laughter  ;  if  it  caufe  fadnefs  and  melancholy,  it 
likewife  affcds  the  prascordia,  and  demonftrates  itfelf 
by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr 
Willis  accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  kifiing  from  the 
fame  caufe;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread 
to  the  lips,  the  praecordia,  and  the  genital  parts ; 
whence  arifes  a  fympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

The  affeftion  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro- 
duced is  fecmingly  fo  very  different  from  the  other 
paflions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it 
out. —  I.  Ariftotle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
obferves  of  comedy,  that  ♦*  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 
roeanneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous  : — now 
the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  confifts  of  fome  fault  or  tur- 
pitude not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  dellruc- 
tive.*'  2.  '*  The  paffion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  elfc  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome 
fadden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves, 
by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fud- 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  we  bring  with 
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ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Having  finifh-  tix'fhtert 
ed  the  detail  of  charaders  he  makes  fome  general  re- 
marks  on  the  caufe  of  ridicule ;  and  explains  himfelf 
more  fully  in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated  by  examples. 
The  definition,  or  rather  defcription,  is  in  thefe  words. 
"  That  which  makes  objeds  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  efteem  conneded  with  other  more  ge- 
neral circumftances  comparatively  worthlefs  or  deform- 
ed :  or  it  is  fome  circumftance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
mity conneded  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
beautiful ;  the  inconfiftent  properties  exifting  either 
in  the  objeds  themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  relate  ;  belonging  always  to 
the  fame  order  or  clafs  of  being  ;  implying  fentiment 
and  defign,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  com- 
motion of  the  heart." — 4.  Hutchefon  has  given  ano- 
ther account  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  feems  to 
think  that  it  is  the  contraft  or  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  meannefs  which  occafions  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
Effay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where 
he  has  treated  the  fubjed  in  a  mafterly  manner.  "  To 
provoke  laughter  (fays  he),  is  not  effential  either  to  wit 
or  humour.  For  though  that  unexpeded  difcovery  of 
refemblance  between  ideas  fuppofed  diffimilar,  which  is 
called  >wit — and  that  comic  exhibition  of  fingular  cha- 
raders,  fentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is  denomina- 
ted humour^ — do  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  do  not 
raife  it  always.  Addifon's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler.  in  which  the  Britifh  kings  are  likened  to  heathen 
gods,  is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's 
EfTay  on  Man  abounds  in  ferious  wit  ;  and  examples 
of  ferious  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's 
Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  account 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fubjed  is 
grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,  raifes  admiration  in* 
ftead  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  fingularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  circumftances  of  real  diftrcfs,  the 
imitation  of  thefe  fingularities  in  the  epic  or  drama- 
tic comedy  will  form  a  fpecies  of  humour,  which,  if 
it  fhould  force  a  fmile,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the 
fanrie  time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  diftin- 
guifliing  charaders  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  neceffary 
connedion  with  the  prefent  fubjed. 

Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule,  without 
marking  the  diftindion  between  ridiculous  and  ludicrous 
ideas.  But  I  prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  ludicrous.  Things  ludicrous  and 
things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  ex- 
cite laughter  ;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
latter  excite  laughter  mixed  with  difapprobation  and 
contempt.  My  defign  is  to  analyfe  and  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 


them  any  fudden  diflionour."  j.  Akenfide,  in  the  pure  laughter,  and  intitles  them  to  the  name  of  ludicrout 
third  book .  of  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of  ridicule   or  laughable. 


at  confiderablc  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridi- 
culous charaders ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning, 
boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical 
churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk 
of  their  charms  and  virtue,  ragged  philofophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  intent  upon  triHes,  romantic  lo- 
vers, wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  arc 
aftiamed  or  afraid  without  reafon,  and  fools  who  are 
Vol.  IX.  Part  11. 


When  certain  objeds,  qualities,  or  ideas,  occur  t® 
our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 
at  them,  and  exped  that  other  men  fhould  do  the 
fame.  To  fmile  on  certain  occafions  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out  when 
we  feel  pain. 

*♦  There  are  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a  boy, 
pairing  by  night  through  a  church-yard,  fit^gs  or 
whittles  ia  order  to  conceal  his  fear  even  from  himfelf; 
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Laughter,  there  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  fmlle,  endeavour 
J'*"'^'"^'  fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  themfelves 
too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh- 
ter is  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  offends  the  ear; 
the  features  diftorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye. 
A  mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus 
difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  mod  hate- 
ful fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  **  human  face 
divine"  into  the  vifage  of  a  fiend.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  fmile  ©f  a  wicked  perfon  pleafing  himfelf  with  the 
hope  of  accomplifhing  his  evil  purpofes,  Milton  gives 
a  ftriking  pidure  of  it  in  that  well-known  paffage  : 

He  ceas'd;  for  both  feem'd  highly  pleas'd  ;  and  Death 
Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaft'y  Imile,  to  hear 
His  famine  Ihould  be  fill'd,  and  blefl  his  maw 
Deftin'd  to  that  good  hour.  


But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  man  a 
fiend  or  a  monfter,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyfe. 
My  inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  laughter 
which  is  at  ©nee  natural  and  innocent. 

«♦  Of  this  there  are  two  forts.  The  laughter  occa- 
fioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  different  from  that 
which  arifes  on  reading  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The 
former  may  be  called  animal-laughter :  the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late)  I  fhould  term  fentimental.  Smiles 
admit  of  fimilar  divifions.  Not  to  mention  the  fcornful, 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifible  emo- 
tion, and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 
The  other  is  the  effeft  of  good-humour,  complacency, 
and  tender  affeftion.  This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  Homer 
afcribes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (?>»X0i"/t4e(^t)f ),  which 
Dryden  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  improperly  tranflate 
laughter- loving  ;  an  idea  that  accords  better  with  the 
charafter  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs 
of  love  and  beauty. 

"  Animal-laughter  admits  of  various  degrees  ;  from 
the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy, 
to  that  terrifying  and  even  mortal  convulfion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortune. 
This  paflion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrow,  be  com- 
municated by  fyihpathy  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of 
kitteHs  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  part  be 
refolved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow  feeling  of  their 
vivacity. — Animal  and  fentimental  laughter  are  fre- 
quently blended ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them. 
The  former  is  often  exceflive ;  the  latter  never,  unlefs 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always  plea- 
fing, both  in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufe ;  the  former  may 
be  painful  in  both.  But  their  principal  difference  is 
this: — The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or 
emotion  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  cer- 
tain ideas  or  objedls  being  prefented  to  it,  of  which 
emotion  we  may  be  confcious  even  when  we  fupprefs 
laughter ; — the  other  arifea  not  from  any  fentiment  or 
perception  of  ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily 
feeling,  or  fudden  impulfe  on  what  is  called  the  ani- 
mal fpirits,  proceeding,  ot  feeming  to  proceed,  from 
the  operation  of  caufes  purely  material.  The  prefent 
inquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  diftinguifhed 
|>y  the  name  of  fentimental  laughter. 

*•  The  pleafing  emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of 
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ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience ;  Laughte 
but,  being  a  fimple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition. 
It  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  laughter  that  gene- 
rally attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from 
tears ;  for  it^  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree  by  thofe 
who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.  Swift 
feldom  laughed,  notwithftanding  his  uncommon  _  ta- 
lents in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
he  feems  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  things.    Why  this  agreeable  emotion  (hould  be 
accompanied  with  laughter  as  its  outward  fign,  op 
forrow  exprefs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or 
palcncfs,  I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  thaa 
by  faying,  that  luch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature. — All  I  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  de- 
termine, *'  What  is  peculiar  to  thofe  things  whick 
produce  laughter  ; — or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind 
that  pleafing  fentiment  or  emotion  whereof  laughter 
is  the  external  fign." 

«  Philofophers  have  differed  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning this  matter.  In  Ariftotle's  definition  quoted 
above,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  char  adlerife,  not 
laughable  quaHties  in  general  (as  fome  have  thought), 
but  the  objeAs  of  comic  ridicule  only ;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  isjuft,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  defpifcd  by  comic  writers.  Crimes 
and  misfortunes  are  often  in  modern  plays,  and 
were  fometimes  In  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objefts 
of  public  merriment ;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not 
ftiock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a 
reprefentation. — The  definition  from  Ariftotle  does 
not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous> 
ideas ;  for  It  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  or  turpitude  of 
any  kind. 

«'  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have 
deferved  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with 
approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  SpeAator.  He 
juftly  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 
formerly  mentioned,  that,  "according  to  this  account, 
when  wc  hear  a  man  laugh  exceffively,  inftead  of  fay- 
ing that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  that 
he  Is  very  proud."  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  elegant  au- 
thor ftiould  be  aware  of  this  confequence,  and  yet  ad- 
mit the  theory  :  for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  natura 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  confidered 
as  a  fign  of  pride  ;  perfons  of  Angular  gravity  being 
often  fufpedled  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom 
or  never.  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno- 
cent humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintaia 
a  fixed  folemnity  of  countenance,  is  It  natural  for  us 
to  think  that  he  is  the  humblcft,  and  the  only  humble 
perfon  in  the  circle  ? 

"  Another  writer  in  the  Speftator,  n°  249,  remarks, 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  vaine/l  part  of 
mankind  are  mofl;  addifted  to  the  paffion  of^ laughter,. 
Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  the proudsft  part  of  mankind 
are  alf©  moft  addlded  to  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing  ?  But  they  certainly 
arc  different  palCons.  T'he  proud  man  defpifes  other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  importance  :  the  vain  man  ftands  ia 
need  of  the  applaufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy- 
without  It.  Pride  Is  apt  to  be  referved  and  fuUen  ;  va- 
nity is  often  affable,  and  officioufly  obliging.  The 
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proud  man  is  fo  contident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it 
fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarce  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it :  the  vain  man, 
to  raife  your  admiration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  In 
the  fame  perfon  thefe  two  paflions  may,  no  doubt,  be 
united  ;  but  fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
fome  vain  men  are  too  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh- 
ter :  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ;  and  I  am  fure 
that  the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

**  Hutchefon's  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  is 
equally  unfatisfaftory.  Granting  what  he  fays  to  be 
true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  what  the  in- 
genious author  feems  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there 
may  be  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity  where  there 
is  nothing  ludicrous.  A  city,  confidered  as  a  collec- 
tion of  low  and  lofty  hoiSfes,  is  no  laughable  objeA. 
Nor  was  that  perfon  either  ludicrous  or  ridiculous, 
whom  Pope  fo  juftly  charafterifes, 

"  The  greateft,  wifeft,  meaoeft,  of  mankind." 
—But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh- 
ter aiifing  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objefts,  where- 
in there  is  no  difcernible  oppofition  of  meannefs  or 
dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibras, 
that 

"  Tt  could  fcrape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 

Toad  cheefe  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
*«  To  bait  a  moufe-trap,  'twou'd  not  care  ; 
«•  'Twou'd  make  clean  fhocs,  or  in  the  earth 
*♦  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth." 

"The  humour  of  the  paflage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean- 
nefs of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the 
dagger,  nor  from  any  oppofuion  of  meannefs  and  dig- 
nity in  the  offices  themfelves,  they  being  all  equally 
mean  ;  and  mull  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia- 
jity  in  the  defcription.  We  laugh,  when  a  droll  mi- 
mics the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon  ;  here  dignity  and 
meannefs  are  indeed  united  :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (tho' 
not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculia- 
rities of  a  fellow  as  infignificant  as  himfelf,  and  dif- 
plays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs.  The  le- 
vities of  Sancho  Panca  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his 
mailer,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  prefer- 
ment, form  an  entertaining  contrail  :  but  fome  of  the 
vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable 
even  when  his  preferment  and  his  mailer  are  out  of  the 
queftion.  Men  laugh  at  puns;  the  wifell  and  wittieft 
of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  ;  queen  Elifabeth, 
Cicero,  and  Shakefpear,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns  and 
children  laugh  at  them  ;  and  moll  men,  at  one  time  or 
other,  are  indined  to  do  the  fame :  but  in  this  fort  of 
low  wit,  is  it  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity 
that  entertains  us  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  fame- 
nefs  and  diverfity,~famenef3  in  the  found,  and  diver- 
fity  in  the  fignification  ? 

"  In  the  charafters  mentioned  by  Akenfidc,  the 
author  does  not  dillinguilh  between  what  is  laughahk 
«nd  what  is  conUmptibk  ;  fo  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  thofe  things  which  provoke  pure  laughter  ;  and 
whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which 
to  thofe  whoacquiefce  ia  the  foregoing  reafonlngs 


may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatisfadlory,  there  is  in  Laughter, 
the  poem  a  pafTage  that  deferves  particular  notice,  as  — ■■■V""" 
it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exa6l  account  of  the  ludi- 
crous quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo- 
ries abovementioned.    This  paffage  we  (hall  foon  have 
occafion  to  quote." 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofcs 
to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
the  fame  affemblage.  However  imperfe£l  (fay» 
he)  the  abovementioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is 
none  of  them  deftitute  of  merit ;  and  indeed  the  moft 
fanciful  philofophcr  feldom  frames  a  theory  without 
confulting  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvious  appear- 
ances. Laughter  very  frequently  arifes  from  the  view 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  united  in  the  fame  objedl ; 
foraetimes,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  affiimed 
inferiority,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and  unimportant 
turpitudes  ;  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  though  rarely, 
from  that  fort  of  pride  which  is  defcribed  in  the  paf- 
fage already  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

"  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of 
laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ;  or  fomething  that 
difpofes  the  mind  to  form  a  comparifon,  by  paffing 
from  one  objeft  or  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in 
fafl  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori ;  but  this  holds 
in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found 
to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objefls  or  ideas  dilpofing  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  comparifon  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous objeft  and  ourfelves ;  according  to  thofe  wri- 
ters who  mifapply  Ariftotle's  definition,  it  would  feem 
to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  objeft  and  things 
orperfons  in  general ;  and  if  we  incline  to  Hutchefon's 
theory,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  three,  we  fhall  think 
that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
objedl,  firil  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 
or  things  extraneous. 

*'  Further :  every  appearance  that  is  made  up  of 
parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a 
comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or 
woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  fifh,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though  it  confifts  of  many  parts  ;  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  many  other  things  without  raifmg  laughter  ; 
but  the  pifture  defcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  e- 
piftle  to  the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  neck, 
feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  different  beads,  and 
the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
1800  years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
circumdances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.  It 
would  feem  then,  that  *  the  parts  of  a  laughable  af- 
femblage mud  be  in  fome  degree  unfuitable  and  hete- 
rogeneous.' 

Moreover  :  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian 
monder,  a  human  head,  a  horfe's  neck,  the  tail  of  a 
fifh,  or  the  plumage  of  a  fowl,  is  not  ludicrous  in  it- 
felf ;  nor  would  thofe  feveral  pieces  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fucceffion,  without  any  view  to  their  u- 
nion.  For  to  fee  them  difppfed  on  the  different  flielves 
of  a  mufeum,  or  even  on  the  fame  fhelf,  nobody  would 
laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  uniting  them 
were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  paffage  of  Horace 
to  his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  '*  the  incon- 
gruous parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  objedl  muft  either 
4  F  2  be 
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Laughter,  be  eombmed  Co  as  to  form  an  alTemblagc,  or  muft  be 

Ti     ,r—  fuppofed  to  be  fo  combined.'* 

May  we  not  then  conclude,  *  that  laughter  arHes 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconfiftent,  unfuitable, 
or  incongruous  parts  or  Gircumtlances,  confidered  as 
united  in  one  complex  objeA  or  affemblage,  or  as  ac- 
quiring a  fort  of  muiual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  ?'  The 
lines  from  Akenfide  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to  point 
at  the  fame  doftrine  : 

Wheic-e'er  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaiat-eye'd  vifage,  fome  incongruous  forniy 
Some Jiubborn  dtffonance  of  things  combin'd. 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obfervcr. 

And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Gerard,  in  his  £fay  on  Tafte :  *  The  fenfe  of  ri- 
dicule is  gratitifid  by  au  incooliftence  and  difTonance 
of  circumftances  in  the  fame  objedt,  or  in  objedts  nearly 
related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  fimilitude  or  a  relation 
unexpefted  between  things  on  the  whole  oppofue  and 
unlike.* 

"  And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying,  with  Hutchefoa, 
tbat  the  caufe  or  objeft  of  laughter  is  an  '  oppolition 
of  dignity  and  mcannefs  1  would  fay,  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  that  it  is  *  an  oppolition  of  fuitablenefs  or 
unfuitablenefs,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  fuppofed"  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  alTem- 
blage.'  Thus  the  offices  afcribed  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  feem  quite  heterogeneous  ;  but  we  difcover 
as  bond  of  connexion  among  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  fame  weapon  could  occafionally  perform  them 
all.  Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  difplays  no  op- 
polition of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
tions of  one  man  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another  ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want 
<>f  relation,  arifing  from  the  differ,  nee  of  perfons,  with 
congruity  and  fimilitude,  ariling  from  the  famenefs  of 
the  actions.  And  here  lec  it  be  obferved  in  general, 
that  the  greater  number  of  incongruities  that  are 
blended  in  the  fame  affemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will  probably  be.  If,  as  in  Butler's  refemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lobfter,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffi- 
inilitude,  the  effefl  of  the  contraft  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  idea.  The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote's 
mind,  contrafted  and  connefted  with  his  mifcrable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition  ;  but  when 
all  this  is  ftill  further  contiefted  and  contrafted  with 
Sancho  Panca,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ; 
becaufe,  the  hero's  mind  and  circumftances  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would  have 
united  fewer  ineonfiftencies,  and  reconciled  fewer 
incongruities.  Butler  has  combined  a  itill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances  in  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras :  but  the  picture,  though  more  elabo- 
rate, is  lefs  natural.  Yet  this  argues  no  defedl  of 
judgment.  His  defign  was,  to  mak€  his  hero  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  ;  and  therefore  he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a  num- 
ber of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
rance, naltinefs,  and  extreme  deformity.  But  the 
knight  of  La  ManCha,  though,  a  ludicrous,  was  acver 


intended  for  a  contertiptible,  perfonage.  He  often  Laupfhte* 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  eileem  ;  and  his  i^avington, 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  irrtereftino  ;  """^ 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  his  ftory  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himfelf  been  f-ndowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  him  fuch  a 
fhape,  and  fuch  weapons,  arguments,  boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  beftowed  on  his  champions- 
would  have  deftroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  ftri- 
king  a  feature  in  Don  Quixote ;  and  Hudibras,  with 
the  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Spanifti  hero,  would 
not  have  been  that  paltry  tigure  which  the  Englifli  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 
countrymen.  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quix- 
ote's kindred,  but  a  different  charadler.  SmoUet's  de- 
fign  was  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to 
recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  admiration.  He  haa 
therefore  given  him  youth,  ftrength,  and  beauty,  a» 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  fteed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hiftory  might  have  a  comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contraft  and  conneft  Sir 
Launcelot  with  a  fquire  and  other  affociates  of  very 
diffimilar  tempers  and  circumftances. 

"  What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  doea 
not  amount  to  an  exaft  dcfcription,  far  lefs  to  a  logi- 
cal definition  :  there  being  innumerable  combinations 
of  congruity  and  inconfiftency,  of  relation  and  contra- 
riety, of  likenefs  and  diffimiiitude,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  peculiarities 
of  thefe,  we  fhould  be  able  to  charafterife  with  more 
accuracy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thus  much  at  leaft  is 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  is 
not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  incon- 
gruous. 

It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  fafts  or  examples  that 
any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  eftabliftied  or 
overthrown.    By  fuch  a  detail,  the  foregoing  theories 
have  been,  or  may  be,  fhowii  to  be  ill-founded,  or  not 
fufficicntly  comprehenfive.     A  fingle  inftance  of  a 
laughable  objeft,  whichineither  unites,  nor  is  fuppo- 
fed to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewife  (how  the- 
infufficiency  of  the  prefent  ;  nor  will  1  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  I  cannot),  that  no  fuch  inilance 
can^be  given.    A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objects  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefo/e 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the  poffibility. 
of  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all 
ludicrous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  bcj^imai 
gined.    All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kmd  is 
to  prove  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  nov? 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better  founded,  , 
than  any  of  the  foregoing."     This  our  author  after- 
wards lliows  at  full  length  ;  but  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
amples adduced  by  him  would  take  up  too  much  room, 
to  be  infertcd  here,  ,  and  as  every  reader  muft  be  ca-- 
pable  of  adducing  numberlefs  inftances  of  ludicroiia 
cafes  to  himfelf,  we  fhiU  content  ourfelves  with  the 
above  explanation  of  the  different  theories  of  laughter,, 
referring  thofe  who  defire  further  fatisfaftion  to  the» 
treatife  already  quoted. 

LAVINGTON-EAST,  a  town  of  Wihs,  4  mile* 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It. 
is  called  ia  our  hiftories  Stepuk-Lavington ;  but  nowr 
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Cheaping  or  Market-Lavington  on  account  of  its  mar- 
W  kets,  which  ate  on  Monday  and  Wednefday,  the  lad 
3  great  corn-market.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
market-town  above  200  years.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchpol  for  36  children,  who  have  books  given  them, 
and  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

JLAVINIUM  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Latium,  fix 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Laurentum,  according  to  an  an- 
cient map  ;  fo  named  from  La'v'tnia,  confort  of  JSj- 
neas,  and  daughter  of  king  iLatinus,  and  built  by 
tlie  Trojans.  The  firft  town  of  Roman  original  in 
Latium,  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Penates,  (Livy):  fi- 
tuated  near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Numiciu^  ,  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  ^neas  lan  .'ed.  according  to  Vir- 
gil. Holftenius  fuppofes  the  town  to  have  ftood  on 
an  eminence,  now  called  //  Monte  di  Levano. 
LAUNCE.    See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  town  of  Cornwal  in  Eng. 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Tamav,  214  miles  from 
London,  It  is  alfo  called  Dunhivid,  from  its  fitua- 
tion  on  a  down.  King  Henry  III.  made  it  a  free 
borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other  bo- 
roughs, viz.  Dunhivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the 
place  for  choofiug  knights  of  the  (hire  ever  fmce  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  the  affizes-town  ever 
fince  Richard  II.  till  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament  the 
lord  cliancellor  or  lord  keeper  was  empowered  to  name 
any  other  place  in  the  county  f  >r  it ;  fince  which  the 
fummer  aflizes  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Queen  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  ei^ht  aldermen,  has  a  free 
£ehool  which  was  founded  by  Qaecn  Elizabeth,  and  is 
a  populous  trading  town.  Its  markets  are  on  Thurf- 
day  and  Saturday,  and  it  has  four  fairs.  In  the  3 2d 
tof  Htnry  VIII.  an  aA  was  made  for  the  repair  of 
this  and  other  decayed  Corni(h  boroughs  ;  and  it  en- 
dowed this  town  with  the  privileges  of  a  fancEtuary, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had 
a  monaftery  and  a  noblie  caftle,  which,  becaufe  of  its 
ftrength,  was  called  caflle-terriblet  and  was  given  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  his  brother,  afterwards  King 
Jflhn.  Here  are  two  charity  fchools  for  48  children  of 
both  fexes,  where  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  few, 
and  make  bonelace,  and  are  allowed  what  they  can 
earn.  Leland  fays  it  was  walled  in  his  time,  and  one 
mile  in  compais.  Its  lift  of  burgefles  commences  in 
the  23d  of  Edward  I.  The  lower  part  of  its  ancient 
oaftle  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to  put 
out :  as.  Launch  the Jhip.  that  is,  Put  her  out  of  dock; 
launch  afty  or  forwards  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
flowed  in  the  hold,  is,  put  them  more  forward;  launch 
ho  J  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  yard  is  hoifted  high  enough, 
and  fignifies  hoij}  no  more.    See  alfo  Langh. 

LAUNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  De- 
vonftiire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  fhallow 
trough,  which  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  it 
comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  fort  of 
mortar,  in  which  it  is  powdered  with  iron  pettles. 
The  powdered:  ore,  which  is  waflied  into  the  launder 
by  the  water  from  the  coffer,  is  always  fineli  neareft 
the  grate,  and  coarfer  all  the  way  down. 

LAURA,  ia  church-hitlory,  a  name  given  to  a  col- 
kSiion  of  little  cfUji  at  £ome  diHance  frota  each. other. 


in  which  l4ie  hei'miu  in  ancient  times  lived  together  la  Lm  taten 
a  wildernefs.  '  i  ' 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 
monk  provided  for  himfelf  in  his  diftinft  cell.  The 
moft  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hi- 
ftory  were  in  Palelline  :  as  the  laura  of  St  Euthy- 
mus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diltance  from  Jerufa- 
lem ;  the  laura  of  St  Saba,  near  the  brook  Ce- 
dron  ;  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Joir- 
dan,  &c. 

PoET-L  AUREATE,  an  officer  of  the  houfehold 
of  the  kings  of  Britain,  whofe  bufinefs  confifts  only  in' 
compofing  an  ode  annually  on  his  majefty's  birth-day,- 
and  on  the  new  year ;  fometimes  alfo,  though  rarely,, 
on  occafion  of  any  remarkable  viftory. — Of  the  firft 
inftitution  of  poets  laureate,  Mr  Wharton  has  given 
the  following  account  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry,. 
"  Great  confulion  has  entered  into  this  fubjed,  on 
account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  included 
rhetoric  and  verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
verfities,  particularly  at  Oxford :  on  which  occafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prefented  to  the  new  graduate^ 
who  was  afterwards  ufually  ftyled  Poeta  Laureatus. 
Thefe  fcholaftic  laureations,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  quettion.  I  will  give 
fome  inftanceg  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ftudies  for  which  our  acade- 
mical philologifts  received  their  rewards.  About  the- 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a  ftudent  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  concelfion  to  be  graduated  and  laurcated  in 
that  fcience  ;  on  condition  that  he  compofed  one  hun- 
dred Latin  verfes  in  praife  of  the  univerfity,  and  a  La- 
tin comedy.  Another  grammarian  was  diftinguifhed^ 
with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated,  that,  at 
the  next  pubhc  ad,  he  would  affix  the  fame  number 
of  hexameters  on  thfe  great  gates  of  St  Mary's  church,, 
that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  univerfity.  Thi» 
was  at  that  period  the  moll  convenient  mode  of  publi- 
cation. About  the  fame  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchen- 
faw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted*^; 
to- read  ledures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  fa- 
culty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provifion, . 
that  he  (hould  write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  glory 
of  the  univerfity,  and  not  fuffer  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilus,  to  be  ftudied  in  audi- 
tory. Not  long  afterwards,  one  John  Bulman,  ano- 
ther rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  terms  iin- 
pofed,  of  explaining  the  firft  bool^  of  Tully's  Offices,, 
and  hkewife  the  firft  of  his  Epiftles,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric ;  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  About  the 
year  1439,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
the  year  1493  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge.  Robert  Whitrfngton  affords  the  laft  in- 
ftance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fe- 
cular  prieft,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatifes  m 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry :  having: 
exercifed  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the- 
cuftomary  demand  of  an  hundred  verfes,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  laurel  in  the  year  1512. 

With  regard  to  the  pott-laureate  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyled  the 
Jtin^'t  verifier,  and  to  whom  100  (hillings  were  paid  ad  - 
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his  annual  ftipend  In  the  year  1251.  But  when  or 
how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  fir  ft  inve- 
ftiture,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the 
fearches  of  the  learned  Sclden  on  this  queftion  have 
proved  unfuccefsful.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the 
barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  ver/t/ier  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dig- 
nity :  or  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fanftion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel in  the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
pofitlon,  particularly  Latin  verfification.  Thus  the 
iing's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  *  a  graduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  king.'  That 
he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  vetjlficator :  and  may  be  moreover  collefted  from 
the  two  Latin  poems,  which  Ballon  and  Gulielmus, 
who  «ppear  to  have  refpeftively  afted  in  the  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  L  and  Edward  II.  of&cially 
compofed  on  Richard's  crufade,  and  Edward's  fiege  of 
Striveling  caftle. 

"  Andrew  Bernard,  fucccffively  poet-laureate  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  affords  a  ftlll  ftronger  proof 
that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tholoufe,  and  an  Auguftine  monk.  He  was 
not  only  the  king's  poet-laureate,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
but  his  hiftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
Prince  Arthur,  He  obtained  many  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
ferments In  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  poet-laureate,  are 
in'Latln.  Thefe  are,  ««  An  Mdrefs  to  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  the  loth  year  of 
his  reign,  with  an  Eplthalamium  on  the  marriage  of 
Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king's  daugh- 
terJ  New  Shear's  Gift  for  the  i^^S  i  and,  Verfes 
wiOiing  profperity  to  his  majefty's  13th  year.  He  has 
left  fome  Latin  hymns ;  and  many  of  his  Latin  profe 


pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher to  both  monarchs,  are  remaining. 

*'  I  am  of  opinion,  that  It  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englifti,  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  had  begun  to  diminifh  the  venera- 
tion for  the  Latin  language;  or,  rather,  till  the  love 
of  novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  had  banilhed 
the  narrow  pedantries  of  monaltic  erudition,  and  taught 
us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue." 

LAUREL.    Sec  Prunus  and  Laurws. 
Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619, 
with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the 
name  of  laurels  ;  the  2os.  pieces  whereof  were  mark- 
ed with  XX.  the  i  o  s.  X.  and  the  5  s.  pieces  with  V. 
LAURENS  Castra.    See  Laurentum. 
LAURENTALIA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo 
Larent'inaliai  Laurentalcs ,  and  Larentales,  feafts  cele- 
brated among  the  Romans  on  the  loth  of  the  kalends 
of  January,  or  23d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  wife  of  the  Ihepherd  Fauftulus,  and  nurfe 
of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laurentia,  from  whom  the  folemaity  took  Its 
name.  Is  reprefented  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon,  than  her  lafcivioufnefs ;  on  account 
of  which,  Ihe  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours 

fhe-wolf ;"  which  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
icadltion  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fucklcd  by  a 
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wolf.    She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who  Lauren 

brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  "death,  Ihc   

left  to  the  Roman  people ;  In  confideratlon  whereof 
they  performed  to  her  thefe  honours  ;  though  others  re- 
prefent  the  feaft  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latlaris. 
See  Larentinalia  and  Lares. 

LAURENTIUS,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  Inventor  of  the  art,  was  born 
at  Haerlem  about  the  year  1370,  and  executed  fcveral 
departments  of  maglftracy  of  that  city.  Thofe  wri- 
ters are  miftaken  who  affign  to  him  the  furname  of 
Gojlert  or  aflert  that  the  office  of  aedltuus  was  heredi- 
tary In  his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria in  1380,  In  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Haer- 
lem, our  Laurentius's  father  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Joannes  Laurentii  filius,'"  Beroldus  Is  call- 
ed adituus,  who  was  furely  of  another  family ;  and 
In  1396  and  1398,  Henricus  a  Lunen  enjoyed  that 
office ;  after  whofe  refignation,  Count  Albert  confer- 
ring on  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  elefting  their 
asdituus,  they,  probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Lauren- 
tius ;  who  was  afterwards  called  Cojler  from  his  of- 
fice, and  not  from  his  family-name,  he  was  defcend- 
ed  from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Gens  Bredero- 
dia.  His  office  was  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may 
teftify.  That  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  Is  af- 
ferted  In  the  narrative  of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was 
an  Horarium,  containing  the  Letters  of  the  alpliabet, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apolUe's  creed,  and  two  or 
three  ftiort  prayers ;  the  next  was  the  Speculum  falutisf 
in  which  he  Introduced />/if?i/m  on  uuooden  Mods  ;  then 
Donatus,  the  larger  fize ;  and  afterwards  the  fame 
work  in  a  lefs  fize.  All  thefe  were  printed  on  feparate 
moveable  wooden  types  faftened  together  by  threads. 
If  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  fo  ingenious  a  man 
ftiould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  Invention 
of  wooden  types  ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed 
for  profit,  not  for  fame ;  and  wooden  types  were  not 
only  at  that  time,  made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  me' 
tal  could  be,  but  were  fufficlently  durable  for  the 
fmall  Impreffions  of  each  book  he  muft  neceffarily  have 
printed. — His  prefs  was  nearly  (haped  hke  the  com- 
mon wine-prelTes. — He  printed  fome  copies  of  all  his 
books  both  on  paper  and  vellum. — It  has  been  very 
erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profeffion, 
and  died  broken  hearted :  but  it  Is  certain,  that  he 

did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  to  perfedion.  He 

died  in  1440,  aged  70;  and  was  fucceeded  either  by 
his  fon-In-law  Thomas  Peter,  who  married  his  only 
daughter  Lucia ;  or  by  their  immediate  defcendants, 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas ;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  If  their  father  was  dead,  as  It  Is  likely  he  was) 
to  condud  the  bufinefs,  the  eldeft  being  at  leaft  22 
or  7,3.  What  books  they  printed  it  is  not  eafy  to 
determine ;  they  having,  after  the  example  of  Lauren- 
tius  (more  anxious,  for  profit  than  for  fame),  neither 
added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where 
they  were  printed,  or  the  date  of  the  year.  Their 
firft  effays  were  new  editions  of  Donatus  and  the  Specw 
lum.  They  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  grandfa- 
ther's wooden  pidures ;  and  priated  the  book  partly 
on  wooden  llocksj  partly  on  wooden  feparate  types,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Meerinan,  who  has  given  an  exad  en- 
graving 
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graving  of  each  fort,  taken  from  diiferent  parts  of  the 
fame  book,  which  was  publifhed  between  the  years 
1442  and  1450.  Nor  did  they  ftop  here  :  they  conti- 
nued to  print  feveral  editions  of  the  Speculum,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Dutch  ;  and  many  other  w^orks,  particu- 
larly "  Hiftoria  Alexandri  Magni  ;"  "  Flavii  Fedatii 
([for  Vegetn'\  Rcnati  Epitome  de  Re  Militari and 
*'  Opera  varia  a  Thomas  Kempis."  Of  each  of  thefe  Mr 
Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  fpecimen.  They  were 
all  printed  with  feparate  tvooden  types ;  and,  by  their 
great  neatnefs,  are  a  proof  that  the  defcendants  of 
Laurentius  were  induftrious  in  improving  his  inven- 
tion. Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and 
-was  the  laft  known  work  of  Laurentius's  defcendants, 
who  foon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and 
probably  quitted  the  employment;  as  the  ufe  of  fujtle 
types  was  about  that  time  univerfally  diffufed  through 
Holland  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  Aloft,  where  he 
purfued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards  of  60  years. 
Set  ( ffl/lory  o/J  VRinTinG. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fuppofed  to  be  the  royal 
refidcnce  of  thofe  moft  ancient  kings  Latinus,  Picus, 
and  Faunus,  (Virgil).  Hither  the  emperor  Commo- 
du8  retired  during  a  peftilence.  Its  name  was  from 
an  adjoining  grove  of  bay- trees,  midway  between  Oftia 
and  Antium.  Suppofed  to  have  ftood  in  the  place 
now  called  San  Lorenzo  ;  which  feems  to  be  confirmed 
from  the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO  (Philippo),  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Rome  in  1623.  He  learned  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  art  from  his  father  Balthafar,  who  was  him- 
felf  a  good  painter.  He  afterward  ftudied  under  An- 
gelo  Carofello,  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  proved  fo  great 
a  proficient,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  far  furpaffed  his 
tutor  in  defign,  colouring,  and  elegance  of  tafte.  He 
applied  himfelf  to  painting  hlftorical  fubjeAs  in  a  fmall 
fize,  enriching  the  back-grounds  with  lively  landfcapes, 
that  afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  enter- 
tainment ;  but  though  his  fmall  paintings  are  beft  ap- 
proved, he  finlftied  feveral  grand  compofitions  for  al- 
tar-pieces that  were  highly  efteemed.  He  died  in 
1 694 ;  and  his  works  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high 
prices  all  over  Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Hither  Spain,  where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompcy 
the  Great,  was  defeated  and  flain.  Now  Lorigne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Lliria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  BAY-TREE  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,^  belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
I  Zth  order,  Holoracea.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corol- 
la is  calycine,  or  ferving  In  place  of  the  calyx,  and  fex- 
partltc  ;  the  neftarium  with  three  glandules,  each  ter- 
minated by  two  briftles  furrounding  the  germen.  The 
interior  filaments  furnifhed  with  glandules  at  the  bafe  j 
the  fruit  a  monofpermous  plum. 

Species.  I.  The  nobills,  or  evergreen  bay-tree.  Is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  hath  an  upright  trunk  branching 
on  every  fide  from  the  bottom  upward  ;  with  fpear- 
(haped,  nervous,  ftiff,  evergreen  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad ;  and  fmall,  yellowilh,  quadrlfid, 
dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  varieties,  with 
broad,  narrow,  llriped,  or  waved  leaves.  2.  The  scfti- 
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valis,  or  deciduous  bay,  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a 
purphfh  bark;  having  oblong, oval,  acuminated,  veined, 
deciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half  as 
broad,  growing  oppofite  ;  with  fmall  white  flowers 
fucceeded  by  red  berries.  3.  The  benzoin,  or  benja- 
min tree,  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America  ;  grows  15 
or  20  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very  branchy  head  ; 
with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves,  three  or  four  Inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad  ;  and  fmall  yellowifli  flowers, 
not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  this  country.  4.  The  faf  ■ 
fafras  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countrv.  It  hath  a  flirub- 
hke  ftraight  ftem,  garnlftied  with  both  oval  and  three- 
lobed,  fhining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  different  fizes,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  and  near  as  broad,  with  fmall 
yellowifla  flowers  fucceeded  by  blackifti  berries,  but  not 
in  this  country.  5.  The  indica,.or  Indian  bay-tree, 
rifes  with  an  upright  ftraight  trunkj  branching  regu- 
larly 20  or  30  feet  high  ;  adorned  with  very  large, 
fpear-fliaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  leaves  on  reddlfli 
footftalks  ;  and  bunches  of  fmall  whitifh-green  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  black  berries  which  do  not  ri- 
pen in  this  country.  6.  The  borbonia,  or  Carolina 
red  bay-tree,  rifes  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem, 
branching  15  or  20  feet  high  ;  with  large,  fpear-Oia- 
ped,  evergreen  leaves,  tranfvcrfely  veined  ;  and  long 
bunches  of  flowers  on  red  footftalks,  fucceeded  by- 
large  blue  berries  fitting  in  red  cups.  7.  The  cam- 
phora,  or  camphor-tree,  grows  naturally  in  the  woods 

•n  "^a?."""  P^'^'  J^P^"'  ^"'i  the  adjacent 
iflands.  1  he  root  fmells  ttronger  of  camphor  than  any 
ot  the  other  parts,  and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty  The 
bark  of  the  ftalk  is  outwardly  fomewhat  rough  ;  but 
in  the  inner  furface  fmooth  and  mucous,  and  therefore 
eaiily  feparated  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry  and  of  a 
white  colour.  The  leaves  ftand  upon  (lender  foot- 
Italks,  have  an  entire  undulated  margin,  running  out 
into  a  point ;  have  the  upper  furface  of  a  lively  and 
Ihining  green,  the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky  ;  and  are 
furnilhed  with  a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  ftretch  arch- 
wife  to  the  circumference,  and  frequently  terminate 
in  ImaU  warts;  a  circumftance  peculiar  to  this  fpecies 
of  laurus.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of 
tootftalks,  which  proceed  from  the  arm-pits  of  the 
leaves}  but  not  till  the  tree  has  attained  confiderabk 
age  and  fize.  The  flower-ftalks  are  flender,  branched, 
at  the  top,  and  divided  into  very  fliort  pedicles,  each 
fupporting  a  fingle  flower.  Thefe  flowers  are  white, 
and  confilt  of  fix  petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a> 
purple  and  fliinlng  berry  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  fi- 
gure fomewhat  top-fliaped.  It  Is  compofed  of  a  foft 
pulpy  fubftince  that  is  purple,  and  has  the  tafte  of 
cloves  and  camphor  ;  and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  uf  the 
fize  of  a  pepper,  that  is  covered  with  a  black,  flilning, 
oily  corticle,  of  an  infipid  tafte.  8.  The  cinnamo- 
mum,  or  cinnamon-tree,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  It 
hath  a  large  root,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches, 
covered  with  a  bark,  which  on  the  outer  fide  Is  of  a 
greyifli  brown,  and  on  the  infide  has  a  reddlfti  caft; 
The  wood  of  the  root  Is  hard,  white,  and. has  no  firiclL 
The  body  of  the  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of. 
20  or  30  feet,  is  covered,  as  well  as  its  numerous, 
branches,  with  a  bark  which  at  firft  is  green  and  af-- 
terwards  red.  The  leaf  Is  longer  and  narrower  thait. 
the  coramoQ  bay- tree  j  and  it  is  three-nerved,  the- 

nepvea^, 
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Xaurus,  nerves  vanlihJng  towards  the  top.  When  firft  unfold- 
■"""V"""  ed,  itiis  of  a  flame  colour  :  but  after  it  has  been  for 
fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  grows  dry,  it 
changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  to 
a  h'^hter  on  the  lower  The  flowers  are  fmall  and 
white,  and  grow  in  large  hunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches  :  they  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomething 
like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  fruit  is  fhaped 
like  an  acor;^,  but  is  not  fo  large.  9.  The  cailia,  or 
bafe  cinnamdti,  has  lanceolated  leaves,  triple- nerved. 
10.  The  Perfea,  avocado -pear  tree,  or  alligator  pear, 
rifes  to  a  confioerable  height,  with  a  fliraight  trunk,  of 
which  the  bark  and  wood  are  of  a  greyifli  colour.  The 
leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  of  a  fubftance  like  lea- 
ther, and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  'I'he  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  knots  or  clufters  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  confift  each  of  fix  petals  difpofed 
in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellow 
colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour,  which  difi"ufes  itfelf 
to  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Wefl: 
Indies.  The  Perfea  begins  to  beat  two  yea^  s  and  a 
half,  or  at  mofl:  three  years  after  being  planted  ;  and, 
like  moft  of  the  trees  in  warm  climates,  bears  tw  ice  a 
year.  There  are  two  other  fptcies  of  this  genus, 
but  poflefled  of  no  remarkable  properties. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layerti, 
or  by  the  berries.  In  order  to  raife  a  quantity  of  thefe 
trees  by  layers,  fome  ftools  fhould  be  planted  for  the 
j)urpofe  }  and  after  thefe  are  (hot  about  a  yard  high, 
the  branches  muft  be  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  all  the  preceding  fpnimer's  flioots  laid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down  (being  firft  fl.l  in  the  jomt),  and 
the  leaves  taken  off,  which  would  oiherwife  be  under 
.ground.  In  one  year's  time  thefe  layers  will  have  ta- 
Jien  root  ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  fhould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  afundcr,  in  rows  two 
feet  diftance.  After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  wea- 
ther fliould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  conftantly  water- 
ed ;  for  without  fuch  care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
tree  grow.  After  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than  keeping  them 
<:lean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  each 
winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.  2.  In  order 
to  raife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang 
XiXi  the  trees  till  about  January  before  they  are  gather- 
ed. A  wcU-ftiekered  fpot  of  ground  for  the  feminary 
Muft  be  made  choice  of ;  and  having  the  mould  fmooth 
and  fine,  they  ftiould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, in  beds  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  fummer  muft  be  duly  attended, 
by  watering  and  weeding.  In  the  winter  following, 
their  ftieltered  fituation  muft  not  be  trufted  to,  to  de- 
'  fend  them  from  the  froft  :  Furze-huflies,  or  fome  fuch 
things,  ought  to  be  ftuck  in  rows  between  the  beds  or 
drills,  to  guard  them  from  the  black  frofts.  Indeed, 
without  this  precaution,  if  the  winter  fhould  prove 
very  frofty,  few  of  the  young  feedlings  will  be  alive  in 
fpring.  During  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and 
watering  muft  be  obferved,  and  the  winter  after  that 
they  fhould  be  defended  with  covering  as  before  ;  for 
they  will  be  ttillin  danger  of  being  defti  oyed  by  fevere 
frofts.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  feed- beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
way  ;  thoughj  if  they  have  not  by  that  tinac  made  good 
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flioots,  it  will  be  advifable  to  let  them  remain  in  their  Lnnm, 
beds  till  the  third  fpring;  for  a  fmall  plant  of  this  ■  V 
kind  is  with  more  difhcuky  made  to  grow  than  one 
which  is  larger.  When  they  are  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery, the  diftance  which  ftiould  be  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a  footafunder  and  two  feet  diftance 
in  the  rows  ;  and  this  will  not  be  found  too  clofe  ; 
for  notwithftanding  the  greateft  care  is  exerted  in 
planting  them  in  the  nurfery,  even  making  choice  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather,  which  muft  always  be  ob- 
ferved in  felting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loft 
by  being  tranfplanted.  After  they  are  thus  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery,  whether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
muft  be  ftill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.  You 
will  even  find,  that  thofe  plants  which  fuffer  leaft  by  be- 
ing tranfplanted  will  have  met  with  a  check,  which  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years;  and  till  they  have 
acquired  new  ftrength  they  fhould  not  be  taken  from 
the  nurfery  ;  but  when  they  appear  to  be  good  ftifF 
plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous  fhoot, 
they  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  oHt  where 
tney  are  to  remain.  Holes  fhould  be  got  ready  for 
their  reception  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal  rains 
fall,  the  work  fhould  be  let  about,  efpecially  if  the 
land  be  gravelly  or  dry  ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  fpring 
will  do  as  well.  Being  now  planted  at  one  yard  di- 
ftance, they  will  make  a  poor  progrefs  for  two  or 
three  years  more ;  but  after  this,  when  they  have 
overco-.ne  all  thefe  difficulties,  they  will  grow  very 
faft,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years.  Al- 
though this  tree  flourifties  beft  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  foil  has  been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
fiiade,  Hanbury  tells  us,  "  it  thrives  neverthelefs  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  our  hotteft  gravels  and  fands  ;  and 
after  it  has  furmounted  the  hardfhips  of  tranfplanting, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extremely  faft,  and  arrive 
to  a  large  bulk.'* 

The  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  may 
be  performed  two  or  three  ways,  i.  By  the  feeds. 
Thefe  we  receive,  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  in  the  fpring.  They  ftiould  be  preferved  in 
fand  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  fhould  be  fown  in 
largiftr  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  their  recep- 
tion fhould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafturc  at  leaft  a  year 
before,  with  the  fward.  It  fhould  alfo  be  laid  on  an 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward  is  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  pafture  from  whence  it  was  taken  near  the  furface 
is  a  faudy  loam,  this  is  the  beft  compoft  for  thefe  feeds; 
if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  drift  or  fea  fand  fhould  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  mould.  After 
filling  the  pots  with  this  foil,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into 
common  mould  up  to  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural- 
ly moift,  it  will  keep  them  cooler,  and  be  better  ;  and 
if  the  place  be  well  fheltered  and  fhaded,  it  will  be  bet- 
ter ftill.  Nothing  more  than  weeding,  which  muft  be 
conftantly  obferved  during  th^  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary ;  and  in  this  ilation  they  may  remain  until  the 
March  following ;  about  the  middle  of  which  month, 
having  prepared  a  good  hot- bed,  the  pots  fhould  be  ta- 
ken up  and  plunged  therein.  Soon  after  the  feeds  will 
come  up ;  and  when  the  young  plants  have  fufficient- 
ly  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed>  they  fhould  be  cnu- 
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Lft»nJ».  red  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  Weeding  and  water- 
^'''•'-v-^  ing  muft  be  obferved  during  the  fummer  ;  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  cold,  weather  in  the  autumn,  they 
ihould  be  removed  under  an  hot-bed  frame,  or  feme 
cover,  to-be  protected  from  the  frofts  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  fpring,  when  this  danger  is  over,  they 
fhould  refume  their  firft  ftation  ;  namely,  the  pots 
•fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  as  when  the  feeds 
were  firft  fown  ;  and  if  this  place  be  well  fhelteted, 
they  may  remain  there  all  winter  ;  if  not,  and  fevere 
frofts  threaten,  they  ftiould  be  taken  up  and  placed 
under  cover  as  before.  After  they  have  been  thus  ma- 
naged three  years  from  the  feeds,  they  ftiould  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  at  fmall  diftances,  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  By 
fowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  and  affiftingthem'  by  an  hot- 
bed, a  year  at  leaft  is  faved  ;  for  they  hardly  ever 
come  up,  when  fown  in  a  natural  border,  under  two 
ycare  from  the  feeds  ;  nay,  they  have  been  known  to 
remain  three,  and  even  fome  plants  to  come  up  the 
fourth  year  after  fowing  ;  which  at  once  ftiows  the 
preference  of  the  former  pradlice,  and  ftiould  caution 
all  who  have  not  fuch  convenience,  not  to  be  too  hafty 
in  difturbing  the  beds  v^-hen  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
natural  ground;  as,  efpecially  If  they  are  not  well  pre- 
ierved  in  mould  or  fand,  thefe  may  be  fom.e  years  be- 
fore they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time  we  are 
in  obtaining  thefe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c. 
that  makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fcarce  araongft  us. 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers  ;  but 
very  flowly  ;  for  they  will  be  two,  and  fometlmes  three, 
or  even  four  years,  before  they  have  ftruck  out  good 
roots;  though  the  Benjamin  tiee  Is  propagated  the 
fafltft  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  ftiould  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  ;  and  It  will  be  found 
that  twifting  the  wire  round  the  bud,  fo  as  in  fome  de- 
gree to  ttop  the  progrefs  of  the  fap,  and  taking  away 
with  a  knife  a  little  of  the  bark,  is  a  more  eftedual 
method  of  obtainincr  good  roots  foon  than  by  the  fl;t 
or  twifting,  tfpccially  when  pradtifed  on  the  faffafras 
tree.  ^-  Plants  of  thefe  forts  are  llkewife  fometlmes 
obtained  by  fuckers,  wliich  they  will  at  all  times  throw 
out,  and  which  may  be  often  taken  oft"  with  pretty  good 
roots  ;  but  when  they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots, 
they  ftiould  be  planted  In  pots,  and  aftifted  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  In  a  bed  :  With  fuch  management  they  will 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  may 
be  planted  out  any  where.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees, 
when  planted  In  a  good  bark -bed,  and  duly  watered, 
will  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  "When  this  method  is  pvac- 
tifed,  and  plants  obtained,  they  muft  be  mured  by  de- 
grees to  the  open  air,  till  they  are  hardy  enougii  to  be 
finally  planted  out. 

The  Indian  bay,  the  camphor,  the  avocado,  and 
the  cinnamon  tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to 
green-houfe  plants;  the  latter,  however,  is  rather  a 
ftove  plant  In  this  country. — Of  Its  culture  or  propa- 
gation in  its  native  places,  no  particular  account  has 
been  given  by  botanical  writers  ;  but  it  muft  now  be- 
come an  important  confideracion  with  us,  fince  this 
valuable  tree  has  been  acquired  by  our  own  colonies. 
Of  the  advantages  promlfed  by  this  acqulfition  we  are 

t  Lond.'     Indebted  for  the  firft  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in  1787! ; 

^^^ir  7u7  from  whom  alfo  we  learn  that  its  propagation  is  very 
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eafy,  and  its  culture  requires  little  care,  as  more  parti-  LaBnis.  ^ 
cularly  noticed  below.  Since  that  time,  fome  obferva-  '  ^ 
tions  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to  its  cultivation,  have  ^ 
appeared  In  the  Tranfadions  *  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  *  "^"^'^'^'J; 
&c.  Thefe  obfervations  confirm,  without  adding  any  P" 
thing  eflential  to  the  conclfe  notice  of  Dr  Wright. 
We  are  Informed,  that  as  the  tree  "  puts  out  nume- 
rous fide-branches,  with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  trunk  ;  this  furnlfties  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the 
propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  perfed  its  ' 
feeds  in  any  quantity  under  fix  or  feven  years ; 
when  it  becomes  fo  plentifully  loaded,  that  a  fingle 
tree  Is  fufficient  almoft  for  a  colony.  It  feems  to 
delight  in  a  loofe  moift  foil,  and  to  require  a  fouth- 
ern  afped  ;  the  trees,  thus  planted,  flpurlftiing  better 
than  others  growing  in  loam,  and  not  fo  well  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers) 
of  a  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  eig/jf  years  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreading,  and 
furniftied  with  numerous  branches  of  a  fit  fize  for  de- 
cortication. The  feeds,  however,  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  up,  and  the  plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  the 
firft  year  or  two."  It  Is  added,  that  "  the  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and  will  probably 
propagate  this  tree  in  the  fame  way  they  do  many 
others  every  where  over  the  Ifland  ;  fo  that  in  a  ftiort 
time  It  will  grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  without  cultiva- 
tion." The  age  for  decortication,  faid  above  to  be 
eight  years,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  different  from  that 
fpecified  below  for  the  trees  in  Ceylon. 

Ufes.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  feen  bay  trees  near  30 
feet  high,  and  .ilmcft  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  enu- 
merates the  bay  amongft  ufeful  trees.  Hanbury 
catches  at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  In  general  terms,  that 
**  it  will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  ;"  and  accordingly  he  arranges  it 
among  his  foreft  tree? :  he  acknowledges,  hov/ever,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The 
bay  Is  nevci  thelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautifift  ever- 
green :  It  is  faid  to  be  tlie  true  laurus  or  laurel  of  the 
ancientF,  with  which  thty  adorned  the  browe  of  their 
fucctTsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
the  bay  v.-iU  bear  the  fliade  and  drip  of  taller  trees  ; 
and  it'is  upon  the  whole  a  very  defirable,  as  being  a 
very  ornamental,  evergreen. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  have  a  moderate- 
ly ftrong  arom.atic  fmeli,  and  a  warm,  bltterifti,  pun- 
gent tafte  :  the  berries  are  ttrongcr  in  both  refpeds 
than  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation  a  larger 
quantity  of  eftentlal  aromatic  oil  ;  they  yield  alfo  an 
almoft  Infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confequencc  of  which 
they  prove  unduous  in  the  mouth.  They  are  warm 
carminatives,  and  fometlmes  exhibited  in  this  inten- 
tion againft  flatulent  colics,  and  hkewlfe  in  hyfterlcal 
diforders.  Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent  pradlce 
is  in  glyft^rs,  and  fome  external  applications.  The  de- 
ciduous bay,  in  a  molft  rich  foil,  in  which  it  princi- 
pally ddights,  will  grow  to  be  about  i6  feet  high; 
but  in  fome  foils,  that  are  pofTefled  of  the  oppofitc 
qualities,  It  will  hardly  arrive  at  half  that  height.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  In  May  by  large  red  berries, 
which  never  ripen  in  England  :  fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  leaves  In  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  prin- 
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^  clpally  the  fcarcity  of  this  plant  which  makes  it  valu- 
able. 

The  benzoin  tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize 
than  the  other,  and  its  branches  are  more  numerous. 
They  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  light-green  colour. 
The  leaves  on  their  upper  furface  are  fmooth  and  of 
a  fine  light- green  colour,  but  their  under  furface  is  ve- 
nofe,  and  of  a  whitifh  caft.  When  bruifed,  they  emit 
•a  fine  fragrance.  This  tree  was  formerly  miftaken 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  leazom  ;  which 
-is  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax. 
Sec  SryR/ix. 

The  fajfafras  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the 
others,  though  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  red  colour,  which  beautifully 
diftingulflies  it  in  winter;  whilft  the  fine  fliining  green  of 
its  leaves  conftitutes  its  greateil  beauty  in  fummer.  In 
thefe,  indeed,  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very  extraor- 
dinary one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure ; 
others  are  fmaller,  and  of  the  fame  fiiape  ;  whilft  o- 
ihers  again  are  fo  divided  into  thiee  lobes,  as  to  re- 
femble  the  leaves  of  fome  forts  of  the  fig-tree.  In  A- 
merica,  the  falTafras  generally  ftands  fingle  in  the 
woods,  and  along  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It 
fiowets  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  out ;  and  being 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  diftinguifiacd  at  a 
great  diftance  by  their  beautifiU  yellow  colour. 

The  root  of  the  faifafras  hae  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a 
fweetiih,  aromatic,  fubaciid  tafte ;  vlie  bark  tafles 
much  ftronger  than  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall 
twigs  ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  It  is  a  warm 
aperient  and  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fvveetening  the 
blood  and  juices.  For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions  made 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In 
fome  conftitutions  indeed,  fuch  liquors  are,  by  their 
fragrance,  apt,  on  firll  taking  them,  to  afleft  the 
head  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling.  A  decoftion  of 
faJTafras,  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  extraA, 
proves  fimply  bilterlfh  and  fubaftringent.  Hoffman 
affures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  this  extract  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  In  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms.  SafTafras  yields  in  di- 
ftillation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  penetrating 
pungent  tafte,  fo  pondero--^  (notwlthftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  In  water.  Rec- 
tified fplrit  extrafts  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of  faffa- 
fras  ;  and  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation  :  hence  the 
fpirituous  txtraft  proves  the  moft  elegant  and  efiicacious 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women  in  Pen- 
fylvania  and  other  parts  of  North  America  in  dying 
worfted  a  fine  lafting  orange- colour,  which  does  not 
fade  in  the  fun.  They  ufe  urine  inftead  of  alum  in 
dying  ;  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brafs  boiler,  becaufe  in 
an  iron  vefiel  it  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a  colour.  The 
wood  is  made  ufe  of  for  pofts  belonging  to  the  inclo- 
fures,  for  it  Is  fald  to  laft  a  long  time  In  the  ground  : 
,  but  it  is  llkewife  fald,  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when 
it  is  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover  ;  and  that  in  a 
fliort  time  il  Is  qui'te  worm-eaten  through  and  through. 
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On  cutting  fome  part  of  the  falfafras  tree,  or  Its  Laurus. 
fhooti,  and  holding  it  to  the  nofe,  it  has  a  ftrong  but v 
pleafant  fmell.  Some  people  peel  the  root,  and  boil 
the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brewing,  becaufe 
they  believe  it  whdefome.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peel  is  put  into  brandy  either  whilft  it  is  diflilling  or 
after  It  is  made.  ProfelTor  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a  de- 
codllon  of  the  root  of  faffafras  In  water,  drank  every 
morning,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  dropfy.  — When 
part  of  a  wood  is  deftlned  for  cultivation,  the  faflTafras 
trees  are  commonly  left  opon  It,  becaufe  they  have  a 
very  thick  foliage,  and  aftord  a  cool  fhade  to  the  cattle 
during  the  great  heats.  Some  people  get  their  bed- 
pofts  made  of  faffafras  wood,  in  order  to  expel  the 
bugs  ;  for  its  ftrong  fcent,  it  Is  fald,  prevents  thole 
vermin  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
together  this  has  the  defired  effeft,  or  about  as  l.jno- 
as  the  wood  keeps  Its  ftrong  aromatic  fmell ;  but  after 
that  time  it  has  been  obferved  to  lofe  its  efftft.  In 
Penfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  faffafras  into 
their  chefts,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  fluffs, 
in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (or  larvjs  or  caterpillars  of 
moths  or  tinies)  which  commonly  fettle  In  thtm  in 
fummer.  The  root  keeps  Its  fmell  for  a  long  while  : 
Profeffor  Kalm  faw  one  which  had  lain  five  or  fix  years 
in  the  drawer  of  a  tabic,  and  ft  111  preftrved  the  ftreiigth 
of  its  fcent.  The  people  alfo  gather  its  flowers,  and 
ufe  it  as  tea. 

T\\tperfea,o\-  alligator pe.nKxttM  cultivated unlverfally 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  fruit  is 
pear-fliaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 
On  removing  a  green  fl<in  or  covering,  we  come  to  a 
yellow  butyraceous  fubftance  ;  and  in  the  heart  find  a 
large  round  feed  or  ftone,  which  is  unequal  in  the  fur- 
face, and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody.  This  fruit  is 
ripe  In  Auguft  and  iSeptember,  and  conftitutes  one  of 
tlie  moft  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for  fix  or  eight 
weeks  to  the  negroes.  Thefe  pears,  with  a  little  fak 
and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal.  They  are 
alfo  fcrved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people  as  choice 
fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  or- citable . 
fubftance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  taftes  fomewhat 
like  butter  or  marrow  :  hence  It  Is  called  by  fome  the 
•vegetable  marroiv.  But  however  excellent  this  fruit  is 
when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten 
before  rnaturity.  Dr  Wright  fays,  he  has  repeatedly 
known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfentery,  which  were 
removed  with  diffictdty.— The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
thofe  of  the  bead-vine  or  wild  liquorice  are  made  into 
peftoral  decoftlonsby  the  common  people. — The  large 
ftone  is  ufed  for  marking  hnen.  The  clotlys  tied  or 
held  over  the  ftone,  and  the  letters  are  pricked  out  by 
a  needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  feed.  The 

ftain  is  a  reddifh  brown,  which  never  wafties  out.  

The  buds  of  the  alligator  tree  are  faid  to  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  ptifans  againft  the  venereal  difeafe.  An 
infufion  of  them  in  water,  drank  in  the  morning  faft- 
ing,  is  ftrongly  recommended  for  diflodging  coagula- 
ted blood  in  the  ftomach  produced  by  a  fall  or  a  fe- 
vere  ftroke  on  that  important  entralL  "  The  wild 
boars  in  the  Eaft  Indies  (fays  Labat)  cat  greedily  of 
the  mammees  and  avocado  pears,  which  give  their  flefti 
a  lufcious  and  moft  agreeeable  favour." 

Cajfia.  The  bark  of  this  fpecies  is  known  in  the 
ftiops  by  the  name  of  cajpa  I'l^nea.    This  bark,  which 
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18  imported  from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  Jndles  may  therefore  hepe  it  will  foon  be  a  valuable  addition  ^ 
r       _.  .       .  1-11          ^.    .   Upon  comparing  the  parts  of  the 


and  from  China,  has  a  very  near  refemblance  to 
the  cinnamon  ;  though  -  diftingulfliable  from  it  by 
being  of  a  thicker  and  coarfer  appearance,  and  by 
its  breaking  (hort  and  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  andfliivery. — It  refembles  cinnamon  ftill 
more  exadly  in  its  aromatic  flavour  than  in  its  external 
appearance  ;  and  fecms  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being 
fomewhat  weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a  vifcous 
mucilaginous  matter,  and  in  being  lefs  aflringent. 
Accordingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  a  diflilled  wa- 
ter. It  is  perhaps  furprifing  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lifts.  But  although 
it  does  not  enter  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  ^we  may 
venture  to  affert,  that  it  will  not  be  negleded  by  the 
ftpothecarles.  At  prefent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
©f  them  to  fubftitute  the  cafiia  in  every  cafe  for  the 
more  expenfive  article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  almoll 
the  whole  of  what  is  at  prefent  fold  under  the  title 
either  of  fimple  or  fpirituous  cinnamon- water  is  en- 
tirely prepared  from  caflia  ;  and  not  even  entirely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the  batk  and  buds. 

Cinnamon  is  the  under- bark  of  the  cinnamomum. 
The  beft  feafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer- 
bark,  which  is  grey  aod  rugged,  is  the  fpring, 
when  the  fap  flows  in  the  greatefl;  abundance.  It 
is  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  expofed  to  the  fun,  and 
curls  up  in  drying.— -The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe 
kind  of  cinnamon  ;  the  fpice  is  in  perfeftion  only  v^hen 
the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When 
the  trunk  has  been  ftripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no 
further  nourifhment ;  but  the  root  is  llill  alive,  and 
continues  to  throw  out  frefti  flioots.  The  fruit  of  thie 
tree  is  fhaped  Ukc  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed, 
when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top. 


to  our  commerce.       .  ^      ^  . 

tree  with  the  defcrlption  and  figure  given  by  Burrtan 
and  other  botanifts,  it  appears  to  be  the  real  Ceylon 
cinnamon,  and  of  the  bell  kind,  called  by  the  natives 
Rajle  Coronde  :  but  the  fpecimens  of  bark  taken  put  it 
out  of  all  doubt,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft 
judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperlor,  quality  to  any  im- 
ported from  India.  The  fmalleft  bit  of  the  bark,  Dr 
Wright  afTures  us,  is  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon 
we  have  from  Holland,  he  obferves,  is  often  inert, 
and  gives  room  to  fufpeft  that  it  has  been  fubjeded  to 
a  flight  procefs  in  diflillation. 

In  regard  to  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dan- 
cer informs  us  in  his  paper  already  quoted,  that 
««  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent trials  I  have  made,  is  taken  from  the  fmall 
branches,  of  about  an  Inch  diameter,  the  larger  limb* 
not  being  fo  eafily  decorticated,  and  not  yie4ding  fo 
good  or  fo  ftrong  a  cinnamon.  The  fmaller  twigs,  or 
thofe  that  have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  are 
too  full  of  fap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  aroma. 
It  is  the  Uhert  or  Inner  bark,  that  conftitutes  the 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  the  two  external  barks  muft 
be  carefully  and  entirely  feparated,  or  they  vitiate  the 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon  ;  to  do  which  with  dexterity, 
and  to  raife  the  bark  from  the  wood,  requires  fome 
pradlce.  The  bark  being  feparated,  the  fmaller  pieces 
are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger ;  which,  by  expofurc 
to  the  fun  or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  require  no 
further  preparation.  A  dry  feafon  is  the  proper  one  for 
taking  the  bark ;  as  it  Is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long 
or  heavy  rains.  Cinnamon,  though  more  retentive  of  Ita 
virtues  than  any  of  the  other  fpices,  yet  requires  to 
be  proteded,  when  taken  from  the  air  and  moifture, 
by  clofe  packing  in  cedar  chcfts. —  The  leaves  of  this 
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and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool.  It  hardens  into  a  white  tree,  whether  recent  or  driod,  are  fo  ttrongly  impreg 
^  .  r,  r     1  •  1   ji  .«v.;^k  ki<T»  «in    nritp-A  wItVi  an  nrnmn.  as  to  afford  a  cood  fuccedaneun 


nated  with  an  aroma,  as  to  afford  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Diftilled, 
they  give  an  excellent  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  effential  oil.  Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aromatic 
fpecies,  or  marefchal  perfume." 

Camphor,  though  folid,  is  the  cflentlal  oil  of  the 


fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king  of  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex- 
cellent unlefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red;  fragrant,  aromatic, 

and  of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.    The  connoif-  ^          u»  •    ^  f       '.U  A-^-nr 

feurs  give  the  preference  to  that  the  pieces  of  which  laurus  camphora  ;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftiUation 

are  lone  but  flender.    That  which  comes  to  us  is  ge-  in  the  Eaft  Indies.    (See  the  article  Camphora).— 

nerallv  mixed  with  the  Caflia  bark ;  but  this  laft  Is  This  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 

eafily  diftinguilhed.    Cinnamon  fpHnters  in  breaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica;  and,  if  cuhivated  with  care, 

and  has  a  roughnefs  along  with  its  aromatic  flavour  ;  will  alfo  be  an  ufeful  acquifltion. 

while  the  Caflia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  has  a  mucila-  The  Abbe  Groher  informs  us,  that  in  China  fome 

Pinotts  tafte     Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  of  thefe  trees  are  found  above  100  cubits  in  height, 

aromatic  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  and  fo  thick  that  20  perfons  cannot  inclofe  them.  The 

than  moft  other  fubftances  of  thisclafs.   By  its  aftrin-  tree  Is  there  called  tchang;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  trunk, 

pent  Quality  it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera,  and  when  old,  emits  fparks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fubtle  a  na- 

broves  of  ffreat  fervlcc  In  feveral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  ture  as  not  even  to  injure  the  hair  of  thofe  who  are  near 

and  immoderate  difcharges  from  the  uterus.  it.    Common  camphire  cofts  ody  a  ..enny  the  ounc« 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones,  was  at  Pe-king ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  m 


taken  in  a  French  ftiip  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  laft 
war,  and  prefented  by  him  to  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  in 
St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  ;  the  other  by  HInton  Eaft, 
Efq;  in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. From  thefe  parent  trees  fome  hundreds  of  young 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings, 
and  difperfed  to  diff^erent  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
which  it  thrives  luxuriantly  with  little  trouble  :  wc 


the  judgment  even  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have  fpoken  of 
Camphire  (the  Abbe  obferves),  gives  us  reafon  to 
conclude  that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
procefs  employed  to  obtain  this  falutary  gum.  The 
camphire  does  not  drop  to  the  earth,  like  the  gums  of 
certain  refinous  trees,  which  are  preferved  by  difchar- 
glng  that  part  of  their  fubftance  which  is  too  oily  ; 
neither  does  it  diftil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
4  G  a  ging 


■Laua. 
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Launw,   tree  through  an  incifion  made  in  it.    The  Chinefe 
^  would  pradkife  this  method  could  it  be  employed  with 
fuccefs ;  for  it  is  very  common  in  China  to  make  fuch 
kind  of  incifions  in  refinous  trees.    The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  camphire  is  as  follows. — 
They  take  fome  branches  frefh  from  the  tchang,  chop 
them  very  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  fteep  in  fpn'ng- water 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.   After  they  have  been 
foaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a  kettle, 
where  they  are  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  wliich 
they  keep  continually  ftirring  them  with  a  flick  made 
of  willow.    When  they  perceive  that  the  fap  of  thefe 
fmall  chips  adheres  fufficiently  to  the  (lick  in  the  form 
of  white  frort,  they  lhain  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
throw  away  the  dregs  and  refufe.    This  juice  is  after- 
wards poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  bafon  well  var- 
nifhed,  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  morning  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  into 
a  folid  mafs.    To  purify  this  hrft  preparation,  they 
procure  fome  earth  from  an  old  earthen  wall,  which, 
when  pounded  and  reduced  to  a  very  line  powder, 
they  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  made  of  red  cop- 
per ;  over  this  layer  of  earth  they  fpread  a  layer  of 
camphire,  and  continue  thus  until  they  have  laid  four 
ilrata.    The  laft,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  co- 
yer  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  po-ho,  or  penny- 
royal;  and  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafon, 
joining  it  very  clofely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 
The  bafon  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a  fire,  which 
mull  be  managed  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat :  ex- 
perience teaches  them  to  obferve  the  proper  degree. 
But  above  all,  they  muft  be  very  attentive  left  the  pla- 
iter  of  fat  earth  which  keeps  the  bafons  together  ihould 
crack  or  fall  off;  otherwife  the  fpirituous  parts  would 
evaporate  and  ruin  the  whole  procefs.    When  the  ba- 
fons have  been  expofed  to  the  neceffary  heat,  they  are 
taken  off  and  left  to  cool ;  after  which  they  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  fublimated  camphire  is  found  adhering 
to  the  cover.    If  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  camphire  is  found  purer  an  »  in  larger 
pieces.    Whenever  it  is  necclFary  to  ufe  any  quantity 
of  this  fubftance,  it  is  put  between  two  earthen  vefFels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with  feveral  bands 
of  wet  paper.    Thefe  veffels  are  kept  for  about  aa 
hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire  j  and  when  they 
are  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  utmoil  perfec- 
tion and  ready  for  ufe.    This  method  of  procuring 
camphire,  even  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  may  be 
praAifed  in  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  which  would  not 
be  the  cafe  (our -author  obferves),  were  it  extracted 
like  other  refinous  fubllances  that  only  flow  during  a 
certain  Ihort  fpace  of  time.    Befides,  by  lopping  the 
branches  of  the  camphire- tree,  lefs  hurt  is  done  to  it 
than  by  making  iwcifions,  which  are  always  hazardous. 

LAUS,  or  Laos  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Italy,  fe- 
parating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  running  from 
eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tufcan  fea ;  with  a  cognominal 
bay,  and  a  town,  the  laft  of  Lucania,  a  little  above 
the  fea  ;  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo, 
Piiny,  Stephanus.  Both  town  and  river  are  now  call- 
ed Laino,  in  the  Calabria  Citra ;  and  the  bay,  called 
Golfo  della  Scahoj  or  di  Polica/lro,  two  adjoining  towns, 
is  a  part  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  extending  between  the 
promontory  Palinurus  aad  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 


1  LAV 

Laus  Pompeia  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  tnfubn'a, 
fjtuated  to  the  eaft  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers  Addua 
and  Lamber.  A  town  built  by  the  Boii  after  their 
paffing  the  Alps  :  its  ancient  Gaulic  name  is  unknown. 
Strabo  Porapeius,  father  of  Pompey,  leading  thither 
a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the  jfus 
Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there. 
The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  oft".    E.  Long,  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famous  college  and 
bilhop's  fee.  The  town-houfc  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent.  It  is  feated  between  three  hilU 
near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 
30. — The  town  ftauds  on  an  afcent  lo  fteep,  that  in  fome 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without 
great  difficulty,  and  foot-paffengers  afcend  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  Here  is  an  academy 
for  the  ft'idenls  of  the  country ;  the  profelTors  are  apr 
pointed  by  government;  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pubr 
lic  library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  building,  Handing  on  the  moft  ele- 
vated part  of  the  town.  Among  other  fepulchres  it 
contains  that  of  Amadaeus  VIIL  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled 
the  Solomon,  of  his  age ;  beft  known  by  the  title  of 
Antlpope  Felix  V.  who  exhibited  the  fingular  example 
of  a  man  twice  abdicating  the  fovereignty,  and  reti- 
ring from  regal  pomp  to  a  private  ftation. 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  named  Pays  da 
V aud  was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  in- 
habitants of  Laufanne  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  their  bilhop  having  re» 
tired  from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were 
confirmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  ftiil  governed  by 
its  own  magiftrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal 
ftreet  have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in 
criminal  cafes.  If  the  criraiaal  is  found,  and  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  guiky,  the  burghers  of  the  ftreet  af- 
femble:  one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  his  behalf, 
and  another  againft  him;  the  court  of  juftice  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  law ;  and  the  majority  of 
citizens  poffefGng  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet,  deter- 
mine the  penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  unlefs  it  can  be  ob- 
tained within  24  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of 
Berne,  though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days 
are  allowed  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is 
feizcd  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  town,  the  fad  is 
tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  diftrid  of  the  bailiff,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Berne. 

LAVORI  (terra  di),  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  by  Farther  Abruzzo ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Citerior  Abruzzo,  and  by  the  county  of 
Molilfa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ultra  Principata  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Principau  Citra.  It  is  about  63 
miles  in  length  and  35  in  breadth;  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  excellent  vines,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alfa 
feversl  mineral  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur  i  Naples  Is 
the  capital  town. 
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Part  I.    Of  the  NATURE  of  LAWS  in  general. 


Laws  T*    AW,  in  its  moft  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe, 
eneral.      _j  {jgnifies  a  rule  of  a£tion  ;  and  is  applied  indifcri- 
j       niinately  to  all  kinds  of  a£lion,  whether  animate  or  in- 
l  ition;  animate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  we  fay,  the  laws 
li     of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  of  mechanics,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.    And  it  is 
that  rule  of  aftion  which  is  prefcribed  by  fome  fupe- 
rior,  and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  imprefied  cer- 
tain principles  upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can 
never  depart,  and  without  which  it  would  ceafe  to  be. 
When  he  put  that  matter  into  motion,  he  ettablilhed 
certain  laws  of  motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies 
muft  conform.  And,  to  defcend  from  the  greateft 
operations  to  the  fmalleft,  when  a  workman  forms  a 
clock,  or  other  piece  of  mechanifm,  he  eitablifties  at  his 
own  pleafure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  diredtion  ; 
as,  that  the  hand  ftiall  defcribe  a  given  fpace  in  a  given 
time  ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the  work  conforms,  fo 
long  it  continues  in  perfe^iion,  and  anfwers  the  end  of 
its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  inaftive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  (hall  find  them  ftill 
governed  by  laws;  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally 
fixed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  plants, 
from  the  feed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed 
again  ;  the  method  of  animal  nutrition,  digeftion,  fe- 
cretion,  and  all  other  branches  of  vital  economy  ;— 
are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  it- 
felf,  but  are  performed  in  a  wondrous  involuntary 
manner,  and  guided  by  unerring  rules  laid  down  by 
the  great  Creator. 

This  then  is  the  general  fignification  of  law,  a  rule 
of  aftion  diftated  by  fome  fuperior  being :  and,  in 
thofe  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  think 
nor  to  will,  fuch  laws  muft  be  invariably  obeyed,  fo 
long  as  the  creature  itfelf  fubfifts  ;  for  its  exiftence  de- 
pends on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more 
confined  fenfe,  and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  bulinefs 
to  confider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  aftion  in  ge- 
neral, but  of  htman  adlion  or  conduct :  that  is,  the 
precepts  by  which  man,  the  noblcft  of  all  fublunary 
beings,  a  creature  endowed  with  both  reafon  and  free- 
will, is  commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
the  general  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  confidered  as  a  creature,  muft  neeeffarily  be 
fubjeft  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a 
dependent  being.  A  being,  independent  of  any  other, 
has  no  rule  to  purfue  but  fuch  as  he  prefcribes  to  him- 
felf :  but  a  llale  of  dependance  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  de- 
pends as  the  rule  of  his  conduft  ;  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  all  thofe  points  wherein  his  depend- 
ance confifls.  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or 
lefs  extent  and  elFeft,  in  proportion  as  the  fuperiority 
of  the  one  and  the  dependance  of  the  other  is  greater 
or  lefs,  abfolute  or  limited.  And  confequently,  as  man 


depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  everything,  Of  Laws 
it  is  necelTary  that  he  fliould  in  all  poi  its  conform  to  in  genera!, 
his  Maker's  will.  '  

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature.  Law  of 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it  nature, 
with  a  principle  of  mobility,  eftabhihed  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direftion  of  that  motion  ;  fo,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  him  with  freewill  to  con- 
duit himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain 
immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free- 
will is  in  fome  degree  regulated  and  reftrained,  and 
gave  him  alfo  the  faculty  of  reafon  to  difcover  the  pur- 
port of  thofe  laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  he  was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  prefcribed 
whatever  laws  he  pleafed  to  his  creature  man,  how- 
ever unjuft  or  fevere.  But  as  he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wifdom,  he  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were 
founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice  that  exifted  in  the 
nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  pofitive  precept, 
Thefe  arc  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  the  Creator  himfelf  in  all  his  difpenfations  con- 
forms ;  and  which  he  has  enabled  human  reafon  to  dif- 
cover, fo  far  as  they  are  neceffary  for  the  conduft  of 
human  aftions.  Such,  among  others,  are  thefe  prin- 
ciples :  That  we  fliould  live  honeflly,  fliould  hurt  no- 
body, and  Ihould  render  to  every  one  his  due;  to  which 
three  general  precepts  Juftinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doftrine  of  law. 

But  if  the  difcovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
right  reafon,  and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than 
by  a  chain  of  metaphyfical  dilquifitioiis,  mankind  would 
have  wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
inquiries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  hav5 
retted  content  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  its 
infeparable  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator  is  a 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  al- 
fo of  infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  to  con- 
trive the  conftitution  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
{hould  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
purfue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  felf- love, 
that  univerfal  principle  of  action.  For  he  has  fo  inti- 
mately connefted,  fo  infeparably  interwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  juftice  with  the  happinefs  of  each  individual, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  hut  by  obferving  the 
former ;  and  if  the  former  be  punftually  obeyed,  it 
cannot  but  induce  the  latter.  In  confequence  of  which 
mutual  connc6tion  of  juftice  and  human  felicity,  he  has 
not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a  multitude  of 
abftrafted  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitnefs  or  unfitneis  of  things,  as  fome  have  vainly  fur- 
mifed  ;  but  has  gracioufly  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience 
to  this  one  paternal  precept,  "  that  man  fhould  pur- 
fue his  own  happinefs."  This  is  the  foundation  of 
what  we  call  eihicst  or  natural  laiv  * .  For  the  feveral  *  See 
articles  into  which  it  is  branched  in  our  fyftems,  a-''''''0'' 
mount  to  no  more  than  demonltrating,  that  this  or  that 
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Of  Laws  aftion  tends  to  man's  re^  happlnefs;  and  therefore  very 
in  general,  juftly  concluding,  that  the  performance  of  it  is  a  part 
'       of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
or  that  aftion  is  deftruftive  of  man's  real  happinefa, 
and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
di6lated  by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  ob- 
ligation to  any  other.  If  is  binding  over  all  the  globe, 
in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  :  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this  ;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  autho- 
rity, mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  originah 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigen- 
cies of  each  individual,  it  is  ftill  neceflary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  reafon  :  whofe  office  it  is  to  difcover,  as  was 
before  obfcrved,  what  the  law  of  nature  direfts  in  e- 
very  circumftance  of  Hfe ;  by  confidering,  what  method 
will  tend  the  mod  effeftually  to  our  own  fubftantial 
happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  always,  as  in  our 
firft  anceftor  before  his  tranfgreffion,  clear  and  perfect, 
unruffled  by  paffions,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  unim- 
paired by  difeafe  or  intemperance,  the  tafl<  would  be 
pleafant  and  eafy  ;  we  (hould  need  no  other  guide  but 
this.  But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own 
experience  ;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his  under- 
ilanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  in- 
terpofition  of  Divine  Providence;  which,  in  compaffion 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfeftion,  and  the  blindnefs  of 
human  reafon,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  fundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  difcover  and  enforce  its  laws  by 
an  immediate  and  direft  revelation.  The  doftrines 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe 
precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparifon 
to  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as 
they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to  man's  felicity. 
But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its 
prefent  corrupted  ftate  ;  fince  we  find,  that,  until  they 
were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  fame  original  with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo 
their  intrinfic  obligation  is  of  equal  ftrcngth  and  per- 
petuity. Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infi- 
nitely more  authenticity  than  that  moral  fyftem  which 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  na- 
tural law :  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprefsly 
declared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf ;  the  other  is  only 
what,  by  the  affiftance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat- 
ter as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal 
authority:  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any 
competition  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  no  human  laws  fhould  be  fufFered  to  contradidl 
thefe.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indif- 
ferent points,  in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  the 
natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty  ;  but  which  are 
found  neceffViry,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  to  be  reftrain- 
fd  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  human 
laws  have  their  greateft  force  and  efScacy:  for,  with 
tegaid  to  fuch  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws 
Axt  only  declaratory  of,  and  ^6t  in  fubordlnation  to, 
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the  former.  To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  murder  s  thia  Of  Law 
is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonftrably 
by  the*natural,  law ;  and  fcom  thefe  prohibitions  arifes  """"^ 
the  true  unlawfulncfs  of  this  crime.  Thofe  human  laws 
that  annex  a  punifhment  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its 
moral  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  frefli  obligation  in  foro 
confcientia  to  abflain  from  its  perpetration.  Nay,  if 
any  human  law  fhould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it, 
we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we 
muft  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But  with, 
regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themffrlves  indifferent,  and 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws; 
fuch,  for  inflance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries  ;  here  the  inferior  legiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  adion  un- 
lawful which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  Jjve  in  a  flate  of  nature,  unconnefted 
with  other  dividuals,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for 
any  other  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poflibly  exift : 
for  a  law  always  fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make 
it ;  and  in  a  flate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.  But  man  was  formed  for  fociety  ;  and,  as  is 
demonftrated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to 
do  it.  However,  as  it  is  irapoffible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  fociety,  they  muft 
neceffarily  divide  into  many;  and  form  feparate  flates, 
commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercourfe. 
Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu-  5 
tual  intercourfe,  called law  of  nations  :  which,  as^*!'"^ 
none  of  thefe  flates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority 
the  other,  cannot  be  ditlated  by  either  ;  but  depends' 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
compaAs,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,  between 
thefe  feveral  communities  :  in  the  conllrudion  alfo  of 
which  compadls  we  have  no  other  rule  to  refort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  both 
communities  are  equally  fubjeft :  and  therefore  the  ci- 
vil law  very  juflly  obferves,  that  quod  naturalis  ratio  in- 
ter ormes  homines  conjlituity  vocatur  jus  gentium. 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  Municioi- 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceed s  or  civil !»' 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  law ;  that  is,  the  rule  by 
which  particular  diflriAs,  communities,  or  nations,  arc 
governed;  being  thus  defined  by  Judinian,  '■'■jus  ci- 
vile ejl  quod  qui/que  Jibi  populus  conjiitu'u."  We  call  it 
municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpeech  ;  for 
though,  flriftly,  that  exprefSon  denotes  the  particular 
cuftoma  of  one  fingle  municipium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
riiay  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
flate  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and 
cuftoms.  y 

Municipal  law,  thus  underftood,  Is  properly  defined  Defined, 
to  be  "  a  rule  of  civil  condudl  prefcribed  by  the  fu- 
prcme  power  in  a  ftate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain its  feveral  properties,  as  they  arife  out  of  this 
definition. 

And,  tirfl,  it  ia  a  rule:   not  a  tranfient  fudden  its firft pi 
order  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per-  perty. 
fon;  but  fomething  permanent,  uniform,  and  univcrfal. 
Therefore  a  particular  adt  of  the  legiflature  to  confif- 
^  cate 
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cate  the  goods  of  Ti'tius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea- 
fon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law  : 
for  the  operation  of  this  aft  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general  ;  it  is 
rather  a  fentence  than  a  law.  Bat  an  a£l  to  declare 
that  the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accufed  fhall  be 
deemed  high  treafon ;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity, 
and  univerfality,  and  therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It 
is  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  advice  or 
counfel,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we 
fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reafonablenefs  or 
unreafonablenefs  of  the  thing  advifed :  whereas  our 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  approba- 
tion, but  upon  the  Maker''s  <wtU.  Counfel  is  only 
matter  of  perfuafion,  law  is  matter  of  injundtion  ; 
counfel  atls  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  un- 
willing alfo.  # 

It  i3  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftingulfli  it  from  a  com- 
paB  or  agreement ;  for  a  compaft  is  a  promife  proceed- 
ing from  us,  law  is  a  command  diredted  to  us.  The 
language  of  a  compaA  is,  "  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this;" 
that  of  a  law  is,  "  Thou  fhalt,  or  fhalt  not,  do  it." 
It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compaft  carries 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  confcience  to  thai  of  a  law  ; 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  different.  In 
compadls,  we  ourfelves  determine  and  promife  what 
fhall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  ;  in  laws, 
we  are  obliged  to  aft  without  ourfelves  determining  or 
promifmg  any  thing  at  all.  Upon  thefe  accounts  law 
is  defined  to  be  *'  a  rule." 

Municipal  law  is  alfo  *'  a  rule  of  cWil  condud." 
.This  diftinguifhes  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or 
revealed;  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con- 
duft;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduft, 
but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  regard  man  as  a  creature  ; 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his 
neighbour,  confidered  in  the  light  of  an  individual. 
But  municipal  or  civil  law  re  gards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen, 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than 
thofe  of  mere  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  com- 
mon union;  and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that 
he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fubfillence  and 
peace  of  the  fociety. 

It  is  likewife  *'  a  rule  prefcrlLecl.'*  Becaufe  a  bare 
refolution,  confined  in  the  breaftofthe  legiflator,  with- 
out manifePiing  itfelf  by  fome  external  fign,  can  never 
be  properly  a  law.  It  is  rtquifite  that  this  refolution 
be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  notification  is  to  be  made,  is  mat- 
ter of  very  great  iiidiflert  nee.  It  may  be  notified  by 
univerfal  tradition  and  long  prafticc,  which  fuppofes 
a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  notified 
'viva  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  as  is 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fuch  afts  of 
parliament  as  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in 
churches  and  other  affemblies.  It  may,  lattly,  be  no- 
tified by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like;  which  is  the 
general  courfe  taken  with  all  our  afts  of  parliament. 
Yet,  whatevtr  w<»y  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moft  public  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner  ;  not  hke  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  Dio  Calfius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  Imall  charac- 
ter, and  hung  them  up  upon  hi-h  pillars,  the  more 
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cfFeftually  to  enfnare  the  people.  There  Is  ftlll  a  more  Of  Laws 
unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making  '«  general. 
of  laws  ex  poji  fa8o  s  when  after  an  aftion  (indifferent  * 
in  itfelf)  is  committed,  the  legiflator  then  for  the  firft 
time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflifts  a 
punifhment  upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it. 
Here  it  is  impoffible  that  the  party  could  forefee,  that 
an  aftion.  Innocent  when  it  was  done,  Ih-juld  be  after- 
wards converted  to  guilt  by  a  fubfequent  la  jv  :  he  had 
therefore  no  caufe  to  abflain  from  it ;  and  all  punifli- 
ment  for  not  abftaining  mull  of  confequence  be  cruel 
and  unjuft.  All  laws  fhould  be  therefore  made  to  com- 
mence in  future,  and  be  notified  before  their  commence- 
ment ;  which  is  implied  in  the  ttrm  "  prefcribed." 
But  when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufual  manner  notified  or 
prefcribed,  it  is  then  the  fubjeft's  bufinefs  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  therewith ;  for  if  ignorance,  of 
what  he  might  know,  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate 
excufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effeft,  but  might  al- 
ways be  eluded  with  impunity.  jj 

But  further:  Municipal  law  is  "  a  rule  of  civil  con-  Fourth  prov 
duft  prefcribed  ^j;  the  Jupreme  po'wer  in  a  f.ate.^^  YorV"^^' 
legiflature,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  the  greateft  aft 
of  fupcrloricy  that  can  be  exercifed  by  one  being  over 
another.  Wherefore  it  is  rcquifite  to  the  very  elTcnce 
of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupreme  power.  So- 
vereignty and  legiflature  are  indeed  convertible  terms ; 
one  cannot  fubfiil  without  the  other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  fhort  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government;  and 
the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fovc- 
reignty  of  a  ftate,  wherever  that  fovereignty  b^  lodged, 
of  making  and  enforcing  laws.  *  ^ 

The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are  Civil  fo. 
the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  canciety. 
believe,  with  fome  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  feciety  ; 
and  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  reafon,  and  through  a 
fenfe  of  their  wants  snd  weakncfies,  individuals  met 
together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into  an  original  con- 
traft,  and  chofe  the  talielt  man  prefent  to  be  their  go- 
vernor. This  notion,  of  an  aftually  exifting  uncon- 
nefted  Itate  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  ferioufly  ad- 
mitted :  and  befides,  it  is  plainly  contradiftory  to  the 
revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
and  their  prefervation  2000  years  afterwards  ;  both 
which  were  eflFefted  by  the  means  of  fingle  families. 
Thefe  formed  the  firll  fociety  among  themfelve,^, 
which  every  day  extended  its  limits ;  and  wlien  it 
grew  too  large  to  fubfift  with  convenience  in  that  pa* 
floral  ftate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  Iived» 
it  nece/Tarily  fubdivided  itfelf  by  various  migrations  in- 
to mere.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  incrcafed,  which 
employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
hands,  migrations  became  lefs  frequent ;  and  varioiis 
tribes,  which  had  formerly  feparatcd,  reunited  again  ; 
fometimes  by  compulfion  and  conquefl,  fometimcs  by 
accident,  and  fometimes  perhaps  by  compaft.  But 
though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
convention  of  individuals,  aftuated  by  their  wants  and 
their  fears  ;  yet  it  is  the  fenfe  of  their  wcaknefs  and 
imperfeftion  that  keeps  mankind  together;  that  de>- 
mouilrates  the  neceflity  of  this  union  ;  and  that  there- 
fore is  the  fohd  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
cement,  of  fociety.    And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the. 
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oiiginal  contraft  of  fociety  ;  which,  though  perhaps 
in  no  inftance  it  has  ever  been  formally  txpreffed  at 
the  firft  inllitution  of  a  ftate,  yet  in  nature  and  reafon 
jnuft  always  be  underftood  and  implied  in  the  very  a6l 
of  affociating  together:  namely,  that  the  whole  fliould 
proteft  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  (hould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  community  fhould  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return  for  this 
protedlion)  each  individual  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  the  community;  without  which  fubmifiion  of  all,  it 
was  impoffible  that  protedion  covild  be  certainly  ex- 
tended to  any. 

For  when  fociety  is  once  formed^  government  refults 
of  courfe,  as  neceffary  to  prefervc  and  to  keep  that  lo- 
clety  in  order.  Unlefs  feme  fuperior  be  conftituted, 
whofe  commands  and  decifions  all  the  membeis  art 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  ftill  remain  as  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their 
feveral  rights,  and  redrefs  their  ftveral  v/rongs.  But 
as  all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it 
may  be  afked.  In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  be  entrufled?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  i& 
eafy  ;  but  the  apphcation  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has 
occafioned  one  half  of  thofe  mifchiefs  which  are  apt 
to  proceed  from  mifguided  political  zeal.  In  general, 
all  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  fliould  be  re- 
pofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  moft 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfedion  of  which  is  among 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the 
Supreme  Being ;  the  three  grand  lequifites,  namely,  of 
wifdom,  of  goodnefs,  and  of  power:  wifdora,  to  difcern 
the  real  intereft  of  the  community  ;  goodnefs,  to  en- 
deavour always  to  purfue  that  real  intereft ;  and 
itrength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten- 
tion into  adion.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations 
of  fovereignty,  and  thefe  are  the  requifites  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  well  conftituted  frame  of  govern- 
ment. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  wc  now  fee 
in  the  world  at  firft  aftually  began,  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  has  occafioned  infinite  difputes.  It 
is  not  our  bufmtfs  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  of 
them.  However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever 
they  fubfift,  there  is  and  muft  be  in  all  of  them  a  fu- 
jsreme,  irrefiftible,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in 
which  the  jura  Jummi  impern^  or  the  rights  of  fove- 
reignty, refide.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thofe 
hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  foun- 
ders of  fuch  refpeftive  ftates,  either  exprefdy  given  or 
colkdled  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re- 
quifite  for  fupremacy,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power, 
are  the  moft  likely  to  be  found. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow 
more  than  three  regular  forms  of  government;  the  firft, 
when  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate 
afltmbly  confifting  of  all  the  members  of  a  community 
which  is  called  a  democracy  ;  the  fecond,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  council  compofed  of  felett  members,  and 
then  it  is  ftyled  an  cr'ijl-ocracy ;  the  lafl,  when  it  is  en- 
trufted  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  then  it  lakes 
the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  fpeciea  of  govern- 
ment, they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible 
to,  thefe  three. 

Py  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is 
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meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power  Of  Laws 
refides,  all  others  muft  conform  to  and  be  diredled  by  Re»'J 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminiftration  by  a  new  edift  or  rule,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it 
pleafes:  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  muft  obey 
the  Icgiflative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  feveial 
fundlions,  or  elfe  the  conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  Iaw» 
refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodnefs 
of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of 
the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  aflemblics 
are  frequently  foolifti  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
in  their  execution ;  but  generally  irican  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  and  jftft,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
tilotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  ariftocracies  there  is  more 
wifdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  go- 
vcrrimcnt  ;  being  compofed,  or  int^inded  to  be  com- 
pofed, of  the  moft  experienced  citizens  :  but  there  is 
lefs  hontfty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs  ftrength  than 
in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  moft 
powerful  of  any,  all  the  iinews  of  government  being 
knit  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ;  but 
then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that 
Itrength  to  improvident  or  opprefiive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of 
them  their  feveral  perft  Aions  and  imperfeftions.  De- 
mocracies are  ufually  the  beft  calculated  to  direft  the 
end  of  a  law  ;  ariftrocacies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
which  that  end  ftiall  be  obtained  ;  and  monarchies,  to 
carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
as  was  obferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
permanent  form  of  government  but  thefe  three  ;  for 
though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  "  e//e  opt'ime 
conjiitutam  rempuhlicamf  qua:  ex  trihus  gener'tbus  i/iis,  re- 
gali,  Optimo,  et  popularly  fit  modice  confufa  yet  Tacitus 
treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed  out 
of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each, 
as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effedled,  could 
never  be  lafting  or  fecure. 

But,  happily  for  us  of  this  ifland,  the  Britifh  con-  pritifi  co 
ftitution  has  long  remained,  and  we  truft  will  long  con- ftitutioa 
tinue,  a  ftanding  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  For,  as  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the 
laws  is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  they  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  ftrength  and  difpaich  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  moft  abfolute  monarchy:  and,  as  the  legiflature 
of  the  kingdom  is  entrufted  to  three  diftin ft  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king;  fc- 
condiy,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an 
ariftociatical  affembly  of  perfons  feleded  for  their  piety, 
their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
peity  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely 
cholen  by  the  people  from  among  themftlvcs,  which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  as  this  aggregate  body, 
aftuattd  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to  difltrtnt 
interefts,  compofes  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  has  the 
fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing,  thfre  can  no  incon- 
vtuience  be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches, 
but  will  be  withftood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each 
branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power  fufficient 
to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  fliall  tiiink  inexpedient 
or  dangerous. 

Here, 
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Of  Laws  Here,  tli6n,  Is  lodged  the  fovereignty  of  the  BrJtHh 
In  general,  conftitution  ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  poflible 
»  '  ■■  '  for  fociety.  For  In  no  other  fliapc  could  we  be  fo  cer- 
tain of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  government 
fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fupreme  power 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  fepa- 
rately,  we  muft  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of 
either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  ; 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it 
were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches  ;  for  inftance, 
in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords;  our  laws  might  be  pro- 
vidently made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view:  iflodged 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  fhould  want  that  circum- 
Ipcftion  ajid  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom  of 
the  peers  is  to  afford:  if  the  fupreme  rights  of  leglfla- 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king 
had  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  b^ 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per- 
haps to  abolilh  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken 
(if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the  executive 
power.  But  the  conflitutional  government  of  this 
ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  compounded,  that 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying  the 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  le- 
giflature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  fliould  happen, 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fliould 
be  loft,  or  that  it  fliould  become  fubfervient  to  the 
views  of  either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be 
an  end  of  our  conftitution.  The  legiflature  would  be 
changed  from  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by  the 
general  confent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety : 
and  fuch  a  change,  however  effeded,  is,  according  to 
Mr  Locke  (who  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far), 
at  once  an  entire  diffolutlon  of  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  conftitute  to  themfelves  a 
new  legiflative  power. 

Having  thus  curforily  confidered  the  three  ufual 
fpecles  of  government,  and  our  own  Angular  conftitu- 
tion feleded  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro- 
ceed to  obferve,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  con- 
ftitutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  the  fupreme 
authority  in  any  ftate  refides,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  to  make  laws ;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  prefcribe  the  rule  of  civil  aSion.  And  this 
may  he  difcovered  from  the  very  end  and  inftitution  of 
civil  ftates.  For  a  ftate  is  a  colleftive  body,  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafety 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  adt  together  as  one 
man.  If  it  therefore  is  to  a£l  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  a&.  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  poli- 
tical communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural  per- 
fons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina- 
tion, thefe  feveral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be 
joined  together,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  laft- 
ing  harmony,  fo  as  to  conllitute  and  produce  that  one 
uniform  will  of  the  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no 
otherwife  produced  than  by  a  political  union ;  by  the 
confent  of  all  perfons  to  fubmlt  their  own  private  wills 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  aflemblies  of 
men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  authority  is  entrufted;  and 
this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  affemblage  of  men,  is  in 
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different  ftates,  according  to  their  different  coaftitu- 
tions,  underftood  to  be  law. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power  to  ""^  ^ 
make  laws  ;  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewife.  For 
fince  the  refpeftive  members  are  bound  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  will  of  the  ftate,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  receive  direftions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of 
that  its  will.  But  as  it  is  impoflibic,  in  fo  great  a 
multitude,  to  give  injunftions  to  every  particular  man, 
relative  to  each  particular  adlion,  therefore  the  ftate 
eftablifhes  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  Information 
and  dircftion  of  all  petfons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
pofitive  or  negative  duty  1  and  this,  in  order  that 
every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another's ;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hands;  what  is  to  be  efteem- 
ed  honeft,  diflioneft,  or  indifferent ;  what  degree  every 
man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi- 
ven up  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociery  ;  and  af- 
ter what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe 
and  exercife  of  thofe  rights  which  the  fl:ate  affigns 
him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for-  second 
mer  branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  truft)  fufficiently  branch  of 
evident ;  that  "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  con-  tht  definU 
duft,  prefcribed  iy  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Jate."  ^^ftratci**" 
proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule 
fo  prefcribed,  "  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong." 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all 
neceffary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
cftabliflied  and  afcertained  by  law.  And  when  this  is 
once  done,  it  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewife 
the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as  a  rule  of  civil 
condudl,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  reftrain  or  re* 
di-efs  thefe  wrongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 
fider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  faid  to  afcertain  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  methods 
which  it  takes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 
other. 

For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  oS 
feveral  parts:  one,  declaratory;  whereby  the  rights  to 
be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efchewed,  are  clearlj^ 
defined  and  laid  down  :  another,  dIre<ftory  ;  whereby 
the  fubjeft  is  inftrudled  and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe 
rights,  and  to  abftain  from  the  commiffioH  of  thoffi 
wrongs :  a  third,  remedial ;  whereby  a  method  is 
pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private  rights,  or  re- 
drefs  his  private  wrongs :  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fourth,  ufually  termed  the  fanSion  or  -vindicatory  branch 
of  the  law;  whereby  it  is  fignified  what  evil  or  penalty 
fhall  be  incurred  by  fuch  as  commit  any  public  wrongs, 
and  tranfgrefs  or  neglett  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much  ^ 
upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  the  law. 
wifdom  and  will  of  the  leglflator.  This  doftrine,  which 
before  was  flightly  touched,  deferves  a  more  particular 
explication.  Thofe  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature 
have  eftabliflied,  and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights^ 
fuch  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effeftually  invefted  in  every  man  than 
they  are ;  neither  do  they  receive  anj  additional  ftrength 
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wKen  declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable. 
Oil  the  contrary,  na  human  legiflatitre  has  power  to 
abridge  or  dellroy  them,  unlefs  the  owaer  fliall  hiin- 
felf  coin;nit  iorae  a£l  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  do  divine  or  uAtnral  ditties  (fuch  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  worfhip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, and'the  like)  receive  any  ftron^er  fan6\ion  from 
being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  ia  .v  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  is  the  fanie  as  to  crimes  and  mifdemeanoiirs, 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  fuperior  la  A^s,  and  therefore 
ftyled  mila  in  fcy  fuch  as  murder,  thcrft,  and  perjury  ; 
which  contratl  no  additional  turpitude  from.  bein  .j  de- 
clared unlawful  by  the  inferior  legiilature.  For  that 
legiflature  in  all  thefe  cafes  ails  only,  as  was  before 
obferved,  in  fubordination  to  the  Great  Lawgiver, 
tranfcribing  and  pnblifhing  his  preceprs.  So  that, 
upon  the  vvh(de,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipil 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to 
atlions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinhcally  ri^ht  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves  indifFerent, 
the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become  either  right 
or  wrong,  juil  or  unjud,  duties  or  mifdeineanors,  ac- 
cording as  the  municipal  legiilator  fees  proper,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  mors  effec- 
tually carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  indantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty and  right  of  the  hufband  ;  and  our  Itatute  law 
has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence  :  yet  that 
tight,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  ; 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  itfelf 
has  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  and  mode  of  doing  itbecome  right  or  wrong, 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  fhall  diretSl,  Thus,  for  inftance, 
in  civil  duties  ;  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the  doilriae 
of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  b^it  who  thofe 
fuperiors  fhall  be,  and  in  what  circumftances,  or  to 
what  degrees  they  fhall  be  obeyed,  is  the  province  of 
human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  injuries  or 
crimes,  it  muft  be  left  to  our  own  legiflature  to  decide, 
in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another's  cattle  fhall  amount 
to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it  fhall  be  a  juf- 
tifiable  a£lion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way 
of  diftrefs  for  rent. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  :  and  the  cilrethry  ftands  much  upon  the  fame 
footing  ;  for  this  virtually  includes  the  fof-mer,  the  de- 
claration being  ufually  coUeftcd  from  the  direction. 
The  law  that  fays,  '*  Thou  fhalt  not  iteal,"  implies  a 
declaration  that  Healing  Is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  effence 
of  right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  direftion  of  the 
laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial ^^rt  of  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  mull  be  very 
■vague  and  imperfeA  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
Tights  be  declared,  in  vain  direfted  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe 
rights  when  wrongfully  with-held  or  invaded.  This 
is  what  we  mean  propeily,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  law.  When,  for  inHance,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  faid,  "  that  the  field  or  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  Titiua's  father  is  veiled  by  his 
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death  in  TItius,"  'and  thedirecSkory  part  has  **  forbid-  Of  Laws 
den  any  one  to  enter  on  another's  property  without  ingtneral, 
the  leave  of  the  owner  ;"  if  Gains  after  this  will  pre-  t 
fume  to  take  pofleflion  of  t!ie  land,  the  remedial  part 
of  the  law  will  then  interpofe  its  offi:e  ;  wi![  make 
Gains  reftore  the  polTvirion  to  Titias,^  and  alfv)  pay  him 
dainages  for  the  invaiion. 

With  regard  to  the  fa!i6li)n  of  laws,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties  ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved, that  human  legiflitors  liave  for  the  moil  part 
chufcn  to  make  the  fandlion  of  their  laws  rather 
vindicatory  than  rcrauieralory,  or  to  confitl  rather  in  , 
puni'hmtnts  than  in  actual  pasticalir  rewards  ;  Be- 
caufe,  in  the  firfl  place,  the  qu'et  enjoyment  and 
proleftian  of  all  our  civil  rigSits  and  liberties,  which 
are  the  fare  and  general  coafccjiience  of  o'leliencv; 
to  the  naunicipal  law,  are  in  tiiemle'ves  t!ie  bell  an  1 
moll  valuable  of  all  rewards  ;  becaufe  alfo,  were  the  • 
exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  t\\:  pra- 
pofalof  particular  rewards,  it  were  impofiible  for  any 
llate  to  furnifn  llock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty 
and  farther,  becaufe  the  dread  of  evil,  is  a  much  more 
forcible  principle  of  human  a£lions  than  the  profpe^ 
of  good.  For  which  reafons,  though  a  prudent  be- 
llowing of  rc-^vard3  is  fometimes  of  exquiiite  ufe,  -  yet 
we  find  th:it  thofe  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin' 
our  duty,  do  feldom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  or 
gift  to  fuch  as  obey  the  law  ;  but  do  contlantly  come 
arm.ed  with  a  penalty  denounced  againil  tranfgrelTors, 
either  exprefsly  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
punildiment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcrction  of  the 
judges,  and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  .the  care  of 
putting  the  laws  in  executionr 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  mofl  efFeftual  is  the  vln-  vin-^ica-- 
dicatory.  For  it  is  btit  loft  labour  to  fay,  "  Do  this,  or  tory  p»ricf. 
avoid  that,"  unlefs  we  alfo  declare,  "  This  fhall  be  the 
confequence  of  your  non-compliance"  We  mufl  there- 
fore obferve,  that  the  main  ftrength  and  force  of  a  law 
confills  in  the  pennlty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Liigiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and 
oblige:  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con- 
ftrain  a  man  as  to  render  it  impofiible  for  him  to  adl 
otherwife  than  as  they  direft,  which  is  the  ilrift  fenfe 
of  obligation  y  but  becaufe,  by  declaring  and  exhibi- 
ting a  penalty  againil  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafg 
that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  ; 
fince,  byreafonof  the  impending  correAron,  compliance 
ia  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  difobedience.  And, 
even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  punifhments 
threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  feems  chiefly, 
to^confift  in  the  penalty  :  for  rewards,  in  their  nature, . 
can  only  perfuade  and  allure  ;  nothing  is  compulfory 
but  punifliment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,^  and  very  juftly,  hj, 
the  principal  of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  laws 
are  binding  upon  mens  confciences.  But  if  that  were 
the  only  or  moll  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only 
would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  fet  them  at 
defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  muft  flil! ; 
be  underftood  with  fome  reflric^ion.  It  holds,  we  ap-, 
prebend,  as  to  rights  ;  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of 
confcience  no  longer  to  with-hold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  offences  as  are 
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fnala  m  fe:  here  wc  are  bouncl  in  confcience,  becaufe 
we  are  bound  by  fuperior  la*'g,  before  thofe  human 
laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  abftain 
from  the  other.  But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which 
enjoin  only  pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things 
as  are  not  mala  in  fe,  bat  mala  proh'ih'ita  merely,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  pe- 
nalty to  non-compliance  ;  here  feems  to  be  confcience 
no  farther  concerned,  than  by  directing  a  fubmiflion 
to  the  pennlty,  in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  tliofe  laws: 
for  otherwife  the  multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  Hate 
would  not  onlybe  looked  upon  asan  impolitic,  but  would 
alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  ;  if  every  fuch  law  were  a 
fnarefor  the  confcience  of  the  fubjeft.  But  in  thefe 
cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man  ;  "  either 
abflain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty  :"  and 
liis  confcience  will  be  clear,  whichever  fide  of  the  al- 
'ternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the 
ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced 
againft  every  unqualified  perfon  that  kills  a  hare,  and 
againft  every  perfon  who  poifefies  a  partridge  in  Au- 
guft.  And  fo  too,  by  other  ftatutes,  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties are  inflifted  for  cxercifing  trades  without  fer- 
ving  an  apprenticefhip  thereto,  for  erefting  cottages 
without  annexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,  for  not 
burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  peiforming  fta^- 
tute-work  on  the  public  roads,  and  for  innumerable 
other  pofitive  mifdemeanors.  Now  thefe  prohibitory 
laws  do  not  make  the  tranfgrefiion  a  moral  ofience,  or 
fin  :  the  only  obligation  in  confcience  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  mull,  however,  be  obfcrved, 
that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  laws  tbat  are  firaply  and 
^purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
jnfli<5fed  Is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  civil  in- 
convenience fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  offence.  But 
where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any 
degree  of  public  mifchlef  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls 
within  our  former  diftinAion,  and  is  alfo  an  offence 
againft  confcience. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down 
of  a  municipal  law  ;  and  have  fhown  that  it  is  "  a 
rule—  of  civil  conduft  —  prefcribed — by  the  fupreme 
power  in  a  ftate — commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong  :"  In  the  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  ufeful  prin- 
ciples, concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude 
this  part.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  interpretation  of  laws. 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conftruftlon  of  the 
Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  the 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it. 
This  was  certainly  a  bad  method  of  Interpretation. 
To  Interrogate  the  legiflature  to  decide  paiticular  dlf- 
putes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppreffion.  The  anfwers  of  the  empe- 
ror were  called  his  refcripts,  and  thefe  had  In  fucceeding 
caies  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  ;  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftlnguifhed,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  conliltutions  which  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  their  guide.  The  emperor  Ma- 
crinus,  as  his  hittorlan  Capitollnus  informs  us,  had 
once  refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  refcripts,  and  retain  only 
the  general  edifts :  he  could  not  beat  that  the  hally 


and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  tilothmodiis  and  Of  Laws 
Caracalla  fhould  be  reverenced  as  laws.    But  Jufllnlan  «"  general, 
thought  otherwife,  and  he  has  preferved  them  all,  "V"*** 
In  like  manner  the  canon  laws.  Or  decretal  epiftles  of 
tlie  popes,  are  all  of  them  refcripts  In  the  ftrlfteft 
ftnle.    Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they 
argue  from  particulars  to  generals. 

The  faireft  and  moft  rational  method  to  interpret 
the  will  of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  Intentions 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  moll 
natural  and  probable.  And  thefe  figns  are  either  tlie 
words,  the  context,  the  fubje<9;- matter,  the  effefla 
and  confequence,  or  the  fpirit  and  reafon  of  the  law. 
JLet  us  take  a  fliort  view  of  them  all. 

I .  Words  arc  generally  to  be  underftood  in  their  jfj 
ufual  and  moft  known  fignlfication  ;  not  fo  much  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general 
and  popular  ufe.  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  which  forbad  a  layman  to  lay  hands  <)n  a  prieft-, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  prkfi 
with  a  weapon.  Again  :  IVrms  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  mull  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation 
the  learned  In  each  art,  trade,  and  fcience.  So  In  the 
adl  of  fettkraent,  where  the  crown  of  England  is  li- 
mited '*  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  being  Proteftants,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  caH 
in  the  affiftance  of  lawyer?,  to  afcertain  the  precife 
i  Jea  of  the  words  "  heirs  of  her  body  ;"  which  in  a 
legal  fenfe  coraprlfe  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defcen- 
dants.  Laftly,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  In 
two  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  ;  legei 
pojleriores  pr'iores  contrarias  abrogant.  Is  a  maxim  of 
univtrfal  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  conftltutlons.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  ^od  pspulus  pojlremum  juffii^  id  jns 
ratum  ejlo. 

2  if  words  happen  to  be  fllll  diifclous,  we  may 
eftablilh  their  meaning  from  the  context;  with  which 
it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fen- 
tence,  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  In- 
tricate. Thus  the  procme,  or  preamble,  Is  often  callecl 
In  to  help  the  conftruftion  of  an  aft  of  parliament. 
Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  comparlfon  of  a  lawr 
with  other  laws  that  are  made  by  the  fame  legiflator, 
that  have  fome  afTinlty  with  the  fubjeft,  or  that  ex- 
prefsly  relate  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  laW 
of  England  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  we  mult  refort  to  the  fame  law  of  Eng- 
land to  learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  Is  :  and,  when 
the  common  law  cenfures  fimonlacal  contradls,  it  affords 
great  light  to  the  fubjedl  to  coniider  what  the  canon 
law  has  adjudged  to  be  limony. 

3.  As  to  the  JuljeS-matter,  words  are  always  to  be 
undCrftood  as  having  a  regard' thereto  ;  for  that  is  al-. 
ways  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and 
all  his  exprefhons  directed  to  that  end.  I'hus,  when 
a  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fons  to  purchafe  provifions  at  Rome,  It  might  feem  to 
prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and  other  victual ;  but 
when  we  confider  that  the  ftatute  was  made  to  reprefs 
the  ufurpatlons  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tions to  benefices  hy  the  Pope  were  caWq^  provi/ionst 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  teflralut  is  intended  to  be  laid 
upon  fuch  provifions  only. 

4.  As  to  the  effefts  and  confequence,  the  rule  is, 
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Of  Laws  That  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  abfurd 
io  general,  fjgm'fication,  if  literally  underftood,  we  muft  a  little 
*  deviate  from  the  received  fenfe  of  them.  Therefore 
the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  by  PufFendorf,  which 
enaAed  "  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  ftreets  (hould 
be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity,"  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  who  opened 
the  vein  of  a  perfon  that  fell  down  in  the  ftreet  with  a 
fit. 

5.  But,  laftly,  the  moft'  univerfal  and  effedlual  way 
of  difcovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  confidering  the  reafon  and 
Jpir'it  of  it,  or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legiflator  to 
enaft  it.  For  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the  law  itfelf 
ought  likewife  to  ceafe  with  it.  An  inftance  of  this  is 
given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  rhetorical  treatife  infcribed  to  Herennius. 
There  was  a  law,  That  thofe  who  in  a  florm  forfook 
the  fliip  fhould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fhip 
and  lading  (hould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in 
it.  In  a  dangerous  tempeft,  all  the  mariners  forfook  the 
fhip,  except  only  one  fick  pafTenger,  who  by  reafon  of 
his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out  and  efcape.  By 
chance  the  fhip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  fick  man  kept 
poffeffion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not 
within  the  reafon  of  the  law ;  for  the  reafon  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  fhould  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  fave  the  vefTel  :  but  this  is  a  merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in 
the  fhip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing 
to  its  prefervation. 

From  this  method  of  Inteipreting  laws  by  the  rea- 
fon of  chem,  arifes  what  we  call  equity  :  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotius,  "  the  correftion  of  that,  wherein 
the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)  is  deficient." 
For  fince  in  laws  all  cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  or  expref- 
fed,  it  is  ncceffary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of 
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the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there  Of  i-^w 
fhould  be  fomewhere  a  power  vefted  of  defining  thofe  S^"^'"^ 
circumftances,  which  (had  they  been  forefeen)  the  legif- 
lator himfelf  would  have  exprefTed.  And  thefe  are 
the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  "  kx  non  exaSe 
definite  fed  arbitrh  boni  viri  permitttt ^ 

Equity  thus  depending,  effentially,  upon  the  parti, 
cular  circumftances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 
be  no  eflablifhed  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  deftroyingit^  very  effence,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  pofitlve  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
berty of  confidering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  muft 
not  be  indulged  too  far;  left  thereby  wedeftroy  all  law, 
and  leave  the  decifion  of  every  queftion  entirely  in  the 
breaftof  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though 
hard  and  difagreeable,  is  much  more  dcfirable  for  the  ' 
public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ;  which  would 
make  every  judge  a  legiflator,  and  introduce  moft  in- 
finite confufion :  as  there  would  then  be  almoft  as  many 
different  rules  of  aftion  laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there 
are  differences  of  capacity  and  fentiment  in  the  human 
mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  In  gene-  pj^n  ,] 
ral,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  two  follov 
law  of  our  own  country  ;  l.  Of  England;  2.  Of  Scot-'"g  parts, 
land.  The  Englifli  law,  however,  being  too  extenfive 
to  admit  of  detail  in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  a 
fketch  of  it  as  may  be  fufficient  to  (how  the  connexion 
of  its  parts  ;  but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  themfelves 
are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  general  alphabet. — A  contrary  method  is  followed 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  This  being  lefa 
extenfive,  is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only 
in  regular  connexion,  but  fufficiently  explained  ;  thefe 
parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the" order  of  the 
alphabet,'  but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 
explanations  in  the  fyftem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

•T~'HE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  cl- 
vil  conduft  prefcribed  to  th€  inhabitants  of  that 
Kingdom,  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  the  lex  non  fcrlpta,  the  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law ;  and  the  kx  fcripta,  the  written  or  ftatuce 
law. 

The  lex  non  fcrlpta,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 
called  ;  but  alfo  the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thefe  particular  laws 
that  are  by  cuftom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and 
jurifdiftions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  fcripta^ 
we  would  not  be  underllood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
preftnt  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prefcnt  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  Indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters 
which  formerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world, 
all  laws  were  entirely  traditional  ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
j^ttie;.  idea  of  writing.    Thu5  the  Britifh,  as  well,  as  the 


Gallic  drulds  comrriltted  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
leges  Joia  memoria  et  ufu  rethiebant.  But,  with  us  at 
prefcnt,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cu- 
ftoms are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions, 
and  in  the  treatlfes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeffion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
highcft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  flyle  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  leges  non  fcriptds,  becaufe  their  original 
Inftitutlon  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing, 
as  a6ls  of  parhament  are ;  but  they  receive  their 
blading  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and. 
immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerial  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  in  like  manner  as  Aiilus. 
Gellius  defines  the  jus  non  fcriptum  to  be  that  which, 
is  tacito  et  ilUierato  hominum  conjenfu  et  mor'tbus  ex- 
prejfum. 

Our  ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortefcue^ 
infift  with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms 
are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down, 
through  the  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  in». 
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habitants,  to  the  prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadul- 
terated. This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  m 
general,  as  Mr  Selden  in  his  notes  obferves,  this  affer- 
tion  muft  be  underftood  with  many  grains  of  allowance  ; 
and  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  laws  for  another :  though  doubtlefs,  by  the 
intermixture  of  adventitious  nations,  the  Romans,  the 
Pias,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
muft  have  infenfibly  introduced  and  incorporated  many 
of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofe  that  were  before  efta- 
blilhed  ;  thereby,  in  all  probabihty,  improving  the 
texture  and  vvifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumu- 
lated wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws, 
faith  lord  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  ;  and  as 
our  language  is  fo  much  the  richer,  the  laws  are  the 

more  complete.  _  r  n  t-n  • 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  firft  hiftorians  do 
all  poOtlvely  affure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this 
compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provin- 
ces of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  hisj  dome  book,  or  likr 
judicialisy  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loft.^  It 
contained,  we  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penaUies  for  mifde- 
meanors,  and  the  fornjs  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  may  at  leaft  be  collected  from  that  injunaion  to 
obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the 
tlder,  the  ton  of  Alfred.  Omnibus  qui  reipuhlica  prafunt 
ttiam  atque  etiam  mando,  ut  omnibus  aquos  fe  prabeant  ju- 
dices,  perinde  ac  in  judicialilibro  fcriptum  habetur  :  nec  qui- 
quamformident  quinjus  commune  audaSer  libereque  die  ant.  ^ 

But  the  irruption  and  ettabhfhment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new 
cuftoms,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  nianypro 
vinces  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  leaft  to  be  mixed  and 
-debafed  with  other  laws  of  a  coarfer  alloy.  So  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1 1  th  century  there  were 
three  principal  fvftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different 
diftrias.  1.  The  Mercen-Lage,  or  Mercian  laws, 
which  were  obferved  in  many  of  the  inland  counties, 
and  thofe  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably intermixed  with  the  Brltifti  or  Druidlcal  cu- 
ftoms. 2  The  Weji  Saxon  Lage^  or  laws  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  fonth 
and  weft  of  the  ifland,  from  Kent  toDevonlhire.  Thcfe 
■were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred 
above-mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of  the  far 
moft  confiderable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  particular- 
ly  including  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  rtfi- 
«!ence.  3.  The  Dane  Lage,  or  Danilh  law,  the  v€ry 
name  of  which  Ipeaks  its  original  and  compofition. 
This  was  principally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  the  mid^ 
land  counties,  and  alfo  on  the  eafttrn  coaft,  the  part 
moR  txpofcd  to  the  vifits  of  that  piratical  people.  As 
for  the  very  noithern  provinces,  thty  were  at  that  time 
under  a  diftina  government. 

Out  of  thefc  three  laws,  Roger  Hov^den  and  Ra- 
Bulphus  Ceftrenfis  Informs  us,  king  Edward  the  con- 
feffor  extraaed  one  uniform  law,  or  digctt  of  laws,  to 
jje  obferved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  j  though 
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Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old  manufcript  chronicle    Law  of 

affure  us  Hkewlfe,  that  this  work  was  projeaed  and  England.^ 

begun  by  his  grandfather  king  Edgar.    And  Indeed  a  . 

general  digeft  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conftantly 

found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  In  praaice  by  other 

great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  affemblage 

of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuftoms.  As. 

In  Portugal,  under  king  Edward,  about  the  beginning  of 

the  15th  century.    In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who 

about  the  year  1  250  executed  the  plan  of  his  father 

St  Ferdinand,  and  coUeaed  all  the  provincial  cuftoms 

into  one  uniform  law,  In  the  celebrated  code  entitled 

las  partidas.    And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 

univerfal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of 

the  particitlar  cuftoms  eftabllHied  by  the  laghman  o£ 

every  province,  and  entitled  the  land's  lagh,  being 

analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  ConfelTor,  feem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new 
edition,  or  fre(h  promulgation,  of  Alfred's  code  or 
dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  Improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  an  half  had  fuggefted. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  ftyled  by  the  fame  hiftorians 
the  legum  Angllcanarum  conditor^  as  Edward  the  con- 
feflbr  is  the  rejlitutor.  'Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  our  hiftorles  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  law  of  Edward  the  Confejfor  ;  which  our  ancef- 
tors  ftruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft; 
princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  and  which  fubfeqiient 
princes  fo  frequently  promIf<;d  to  keep  and  to  rettore, 
as  the  moft  popular  a'a  they  could  do,  when  prefl"ed 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeftic  difcontenis.  Thefe 
are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  withftood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  civil  law  ;  which  eftablift\ed  in  the  12th 
century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  moft  of  the 
ftates  on  the  continent  :  ftates  that  Save  loft,  and 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties; 
while  the  free  conftitutlon  of  England,  perliaps  upon 
the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  Improved  than  de- 
bafed.  Thefe,  in,  (hurt,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife 
and  origin  to  that  coUeaion  of  maxims  and  cuftoms 
which  Is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  law. 
A  name  either  given  to  it,  In  contradiftinaion  to  other  ^^^^3^^^ 
laws,  as  the  ttatute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  1^^^, 
and.  the  like  ;  or,  m.ore  probably,  as  a.  law  common 
to  all  the  realm,  the  j«j  commune  or  folcright,  mentioned 
by  king  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abohtion  of  the 
feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular  laws  before 
mentioned. 

But  though  this  is  the  moft  likely  foundation  of 
this  colkaion  of  maxims  and  cuftoms;  yet  the  maxims 
and  cuftoms,  fo  colkaed,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than 
memory  or  hiftory  can  reach :  nothing  being  more 
difficult  than  to  afcertain  the  preclfe  beginning  and 
firft  fpring  of  an  ancient  and  long  eftablilhed  cuftora. 
Wh;  nee  it  is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodnefs  of  a  cuftom 
depends  upon  Its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind  ; 
or,  in  the  folemnlty  of  our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof 
the  m>;mory  of  man.  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  This 
it  is  that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  ;  and  of  this 
nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compofe  the 
common  law,  or /£»  non/m/^a,  of  this  kingdom.      ^  - 

This  unwritten, .  or  common  law,  is  properly  di^ 
ftlnguiftiable  into  three  kinds:  i.  General  cuftoms;; 
which  are  the  univerfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom^. 
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arid  form  the  coiTiuion  law  in  Its  flri^ler  and  more 
ufual  fignification.  2.  Particular  cuftoras  ;  which  for 
the  moft  part  afFeft  only  the  Inhabitants  of  particular 
difttifts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuftom 
are  adopted  and  ufed  by  feme  particular  courts,  of  pretty- 
general  and  extenfive  juridiftion. 

I.  As  to  general  cufto'ns,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings 
and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  are  guided  and  directed.     This,  for  the  moll 
part,  fettles  the  courfe  in  which  lands  defcend  by  in- 
heritance ;   the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and 
transferring  property  ;  the  folemnities  and  obligation 
of  contra6ls4  the  rilles  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and 
afls  of  parliament  ;  the  refpeftive  remedies  of  civil 
•injuries  ;  the  feveral  fpecics  of  temporal  offences,  with 
■the  manner  and  degree  of  punifliment,  and  an  in- 
>finite  number  of  minuter  particulars,  which  dilFufe 
themfclves  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  diftrtbution 
of  common  juftice  requires.    Thus,  for  example,  that 
there  fhall  be  four  fuperior  courts  of  record,  the  chan- 
<cery,  the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the 
exchequer ;— that  the  ddeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his 
-anceftor  ;  — that  property  maybe  acquired  and  tranf- 
-ferred  by  writing  ; — that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity  unlefs 
fealed  and  delivered  ; — that  wills  fiiall  be  con  (trued 
.more  favourably,  and  deeds  more  ftriftly  ; — that  mo- 
ney lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  adlion  of  debt ; 
—thpt  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence,  and 
punifliable  by  fine  and  imprifonment : — all  thcfe  are 
do6trines  that  are  not  fet  down  in  any  written  ftatute 
or  ordinance  ;  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial 
■ufage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  prin- 
-  cipal  grounds  or  foundations  :  r.  Eftablifhed  cudoms  ; 
fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft 
brother  fhall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  excluiion  of  the 
youngefl  :  and,  2.  Eftabliflied  rules  and  maxims;  as, 
*'  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  mart  fliall 
**  be  bound  to  accufe  himfclf,"  and  the  like.  But 
•  thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the 
authority  of  thefe  maxims  refts  entirely  npon  general 
reception  and  ufage  ;  and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law, 
IS  by  fhowing  that  it  hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to 
obferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion 
arifes  :  How  are  thefe  cufloms  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice. 
They  are  the  depofrtory  of  the  laws  ;  the  living  oraclts 
who  mufl  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  fludy  ;  from  the  vtginti  annorim  lucu- 
irationes,  which  Fortefcue  mentions  ;  and  from  being 
long  perfonally  accuftomed  to  the  judicial  decifions  of 
their  predeceffors.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions 
are  the  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evidence,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  as  fhall 
•form -a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itfelf, 
,and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully 
regittered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records,  in 
})iiblic  repofitories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe; 
and  to  thcra  {requeitt  rccourfe  is  had,  when  any  criti- 
iPal  queftion  arifes,  in  the  determioatiMi  of  which  for- 
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mer  precedents  may  give  light  cr  affiftance.  And 
therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueft,  we  find  the 
prateritorum  metJiona  everAorum  reckoned  up  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  thofe  v/ho  were  held  to 
be  legihus patrta  ppilme  infi'Uuti.    For  it  is  an  eftablifhed 
rule.  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fame 
points  come  again  in  litigation  :  as  well  to  keep  the 
fcale  of  juftice  even  and  fteady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
with  every  new  judge's  opinion  ;  as  alfo  bccaufe  the 
law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  dttermi- 
■ned,  what  before  was  uncertain,  arrd  perhaps  indifferent, 
is  now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
breafl  of  any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from 
according  to  his  private  fentiments  :  he  being  fworn 
to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge- 
ment, but  accoiding  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  land  ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  t  o 
maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.    Yet  this  rule  ad- 
mits of  exception,  v/here  the  former  determination  is 
moft  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  ;  much  more  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.    But,  even  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  fiom  mifreprefenta- 
tion.    For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  deciflon  is 
manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjult,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law; 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  determined.  And  hence 
it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  juilice  fo  copious  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  reafon  of  tlie  common  law  ;  that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfeAion  of  reafon, 
that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.   Not  that  the  particular 
reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at  this  diltance  of 
time  be  always  precifely  affigned  ;  but  it  is  fufficieot 
that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradidWy  to 
reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prefurne  it  to  be  weU 
founded.    And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfervation  in 
the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  ftanding  rule  of 
law,  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem- 
bered or  difcerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upoa 
by  ftatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
have  followed  the  innovation. 

The  dodtrine  of  the  law  then  is  this :  That  prece* 
dents  and  rules  muft  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd 
or  unjuft :  for  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at 
firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times, 
as  not  to  fuppofe  they  acted  wholly  without  confidera- 
tion.  To  illuftrate  this  dodlrine  by  examples.  It  has 
been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
the  half  blood  fhall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  fhall  rather  efchtat  to  the 
king,  or  other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive 
law,  fixed  and  eftabliflied  by  guftom  ;  which  cuftom  is 
evidenced  by  judicial  decifions;  and  thtrefore  can  never 
be  departed  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For  herein  there  is 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ;  though  the  arti- 
ficial reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law,  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  on 
account  of  a  fuppofed  hardfiiip  upon  the  half  brother, 
a  modern  judge  might  wifh  it  had  been  otherwife 
fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if 
any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  half  blood  might  enter  upon  and  fcize  any 
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Law  of  lands  that  were  purchafed  by  hiV  younger  brother,  no  with  fome  others  of  ancient  date,  whofe  treatlfcs  are    Law  of 

England,  fubfequent  judges  would  fcruplc  to  declare  that  fuch  cited  as  authority;  and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have  ^^"i;'^"'^. 

prior  determination  was  unjuit,  was  unreafonable,  and  formerly  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  points  were       x  '"^j 

therefore  was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion  determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firft 

of  the  judge,  are  not  always  convertible  term?,  or  one  principles.  One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers 


and  the  fame  thing  ;  Imce  it  fometimes  may  happen 
that  the  judge  may  miitake  the  law.  Upon  l lie  whole, 
however,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  "  That  the 
decifions  of  courts  of  juilice  are  the  evidence  of  what 
is  common  law;"  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil 


in  point  of  time,  whofe  work^  are  of  any  intrinfic  au- 
thority in  the  courts  of  juilice,  and  da  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  (trength  of  their  quotations  from  older 
authors,  is  the  fame  learned  judge  vvc'have  jul'l  men- 
tioned, Sir  Edward  Coke ;  who  hath  Written  four  vo- 


law,  what  the  emperor  had  once  dtterrained  was  to  lumes  of  Inftitutes,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  thein  tho' 
ferve  for  a  guide  for  the  future.  they  have  little  of  the  inltitutional  method  to  v/arranc 

The  decifions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the  fuch  a  title.  The  firll  volume  is  a  very  exteufive 
highefl  regard,  and  are  not  only  preferved  as  authentic  comment  upon  a  little  excellent  treatife  of  tenures 
records  in  the  treafuries  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  arc  compiled  by  judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
banded  out  CO  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  ward  IV.  This  comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable 
reports  which  furnlfh  the  lawyer's  hbrary.  Thefe  re-  common-law  learning,  colle£fcil  and  heaped  together 
ports  ^e  hiftories  of  the  fevcr.d  cafes,  with  a  Ihort  from  the  ancient  reports  and  year-books,  hut  greatly 
fummary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preferved  at  dcfeftive  in  method  (b).  The  fecond  volume  is  -j 
large  in  the  record  ;  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and  comment  upon  many  old  ads  of  parliament,  without 
the  reafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment;  taken  any  fyllematical  order ;  the  third  a  more  methodical 
down  in  ihort  notes  by  perfons  prefent  at  the  deter  mi-  treatife  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fourth  an 
nation.  And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alfo  to  account  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  courts  (c). 
explain,  the  records;  which  always,  la  matters  of  And  thus  miach  for  the  firft  ground  and  chief  corner- 
confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  diredl  to  be  ftone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  general  imme- 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries  morial  cuftorn,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
from  the  reign  of  king- Edward  1 1.  inclufive  ;  and  declared  in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juitice;  whicb 
.from  his  time  to  that  of  fd-enry  VIII.  were  taken  by  decifions  are  preferved  amnng  the  public  records,  ex- 
the  prothonotarles,  or  chief  fcribes  of  the  court,  at  the  plained  in  the  reports,  and  digefted  for  general  ufe  in 
expence  of  the  crown,  and  publifhed  annually,  whence  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of  the 
they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  jvar-  law. 

iooh.    And  it  is  much  to  be  wi(hed  that  this  beneficial        The  Roman  law,  aspraftlfed  in  the  times  of  Its  li- 
cuitom  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued    berty,  paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to  cuitom  ;  but  not  fo 
to  this  day;  for  though  king  James  I.  at  the  inftance    much  as  our  law  :  it  only  then  adopting  ft  when  the 
of  lord  Bacon,  appointed  two  reporters,  with  a  hand-    written  law  was  deficient.    Though  the  reafons  al- 
fome  ftipend,  for  this  purpofe ;  yet  that  wife  inftitu-    leged  in  the  digelt  will  fully  jullify  oiu-  praAiceia  . 
tion  was   foon  negledtd,  and  from  the   reign  of    making  it  of  equal  authority  with,  when  it  ia  not  con- 
Henry  Vlfl.  to  the  prefent  time  thistaflc  has  been  ex-    tradidled  by,  the  written  law.    '*  For  fi nee  (fays  Ju- 
ecuted  by  mnny  private,  and  cotemporary  hands  ;  who    lianus)  the  written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  reafon  but 
fometimes  through  hade  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes    becaufe  it  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
through  miftake  and  want  of  fl<ill,  have  publiihed  very    therefore  thofe  laws  which  the  people  have  approved^ 
crude  and  iraperfetl  (perhaps  contradiftory)  accounts    without  writing  ought  alfo  to  bind  every  body.  For': 
of  one  and  the  fame  determination.    Somcof  themoft    where  is  the  difference,  whether  the  people  declare 
valuable  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publifiied  by    their  affent  to  a  law  by  fuffrage,  or  by  a  uniform  courfe 
lord  chief  juftice  Coke  ;  a  man  of  infinite  learning  ia    of  a6llng  accordingly  ?"  Thus  did  they  reafon  while 
bis  proftlfion,  though  not  a  . little  infedied  with  the  pe-    Rome  had  fome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but  when 
dantry  and  quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which    the  imperial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  ertablifhed  the 
appear  ftrongly  in  all  his  works.     However,  his  wri-    civil  laws  fpeak  a  very  different  language,    ^ml prin- 
tings zre  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  they  are  generally    dpi placuit  legis  habet  vigorem,  cum popu/us  ei  et  in  eum 
cited  without  the  author's  name  (a).  omne  fuum  imperhm  et  potejlatem  conferat.  fays  Ulpian. 

Befides  thefe  teporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors,    Jmperaior  fetus  et  canditor  et  interpres  legis  ex'tfiimatur\ 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  refpeft  are  paid  by  the    fays  the  code.    And  ^g^\n,^acrilegti  injlar  ej  refer ipto  ■ 
ftudents  of  the  common  law.    Such  are  Glanvil  and    principis  oiviari.    And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
Bradon,  Britton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,    teriltic  marks  of  Britifli  liberty,  that  the  common  law 

depends 

(a)  His  reports,  for  inftance,  are  ftyled  x-ar  i^oxm,  «  the  reports  ;"  and  in  quoting  them  we  ufuallp  fay, . 
1  or  2  Rep.  not  i  cr  2  Coke's  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.    The  reports  of  judge  Croke  are  alfo  cited  ' 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  name  of  thofe  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  three  vo- 
Inntes  were  determined  ;  viz.  queen  Elizabeth,  king  Jiraes,  and  king  Charles  I, ;  as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  each  volume.    For  fometimes  we  call  them  i,  2,  and  3  Cro.  j  but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz.<  Cro.  Jac 
and  Cro.  Car. 

(b)  It  is  ufually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Litt.  or  as  i  Inft. 

(c)  Thefe  are  cited  as  2,  3,  or  4  Inft.  without  any  author's  name.    An  honorary  dlftinaion,  which,  ws> 
obferved,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer;  the  generality  of  reports  and  other  trails  being  quoted  in  ths  " 
•anie  of  the  compilers  as  2  Ventris, ,  4  Leonard,  i  Siderfiii,..and  the  like.- 
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depends  upon  cuftom  }  which  carries  this  internal  evi- 
dence of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was 
introduced  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people. 

TI.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of 
England  are  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws  which  affedl 
■only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  diftrifta. 

Thefe  particular  cuftoms,  or  fome  of  them,  are 
without  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local 
cuftoms  btfore-mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common 
law,  as  it  now  Hands,  was  collected  at  firft  by  kin^ 
Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  confefibr  :  each  diftriA  mutually  facrificing  fome 
■of  its  own  fpecial  ufages,  in  order  that  the  whole 
.kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 
univerfal  fyftem  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities, 
"towns,  manors,  and  lordfhips,  were  very  early  indulged 
-with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  cuftoms, 
in  contradiftindtion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at  large  : 
Tvhich  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  a£ts  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
-alfo  general  till  the  Norman  conqueft) ;  which  ordains, 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldeft  fon  only  of 
the  father  (hall  fucceed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
fons  alike  ;  and  that,  though  the  anceftor  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  fhall  fucceed  to  his  eftate, 
without  any  efcheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuftom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore 
called  borough-englijh^  that  the  youngeft  fon  lhall  inherit 
the  eftate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. — Such 
is  the  cuftom  in  other  boroughs,  that  a  widow  fhall 
be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  hulband's  lands; 
whereas  at  the  common  law  ftie  ftiall  be  endowed  of 
one  third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants 
that  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the 
cuftom  of  holding  divers  inferior  court-s  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns ;  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can 
be  (hown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  efta- 
bliftied  ufage. — Such)  laftly,  are  many  particular  cu- 
ftoms within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to 
trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters.  All  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpecial  ufage  ; 
though  the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  confirmed  by 
aft  of  parliament. 

To  this  head  may  moft  properly  be  referred  a  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  cuftoms  ufed  only  among  one  fet  of  the 
king's  fubjefts,  called  the  cujlom  of  merchants^  or  lex 
menaloria  :  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  validity  in  all  commercial 
tranfaftions  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibet  in 
fua  arte  credendum  ejl. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  ei- 
ther the  proof  of  their  exiftence  ;  their  legality  when 
proved  ;  or  their  ufual  method  of  allo'wance.  And  firft 
we  will  confider  the  rules  of  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough  englifti,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  them ;  and  there  is  no  occa&on  to 
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prove,  that  fuch  cuftoms  a(^:uaUy  exift,  but  only  that  Law 
the  lands  in  queftion  are  fubjcA  thereto.    All  other 
private  cuftoms  muft  be  particularly  pleaded  {  and  aa  ""^ 
well  the  exiftence  of  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  fhown,  as 
that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cuftom  alleged. 
The  trial  in  both  cafes  (both  to  fhow  the  exiftence  of 
the  cuftom,  as,  *'  that  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands 
(hall  defeend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the 
heirs  female and  alfo  to  (how      that  the  lands  in- 
queftion  are  within  that  manor")  is  by  a  jury  of  12 
men,  and  not  by  the  judges  ;  except  the  fame  parti- 
cular cuftom  has  been  before  tried,  determined,  and 
recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in 
point  of  trial :  for  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuilom  be 
brought  in  queftion,  it  fhall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  by  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cu« 
ftom  as  the  corporation  is  itfelf  interefted  in,  as  a 
right  of  taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them 
not  to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cullom  is  aftually  proved  to  exift,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Malm  ufus  aho' 
lendus  ejl,  is  an  cftablifhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To  make 
a  particular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  neccffary 
requifites. 

1 .  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that, 
if  any  one  can  fhow  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  n» 
good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no  cuftom  can  pre- 
vail againft  an  exprefs  a£l  of  parliament ;  fince  the 
ftatute  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  a  time  when  fuch  a  cuftom 
did  not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued-  Any  interruption 
would  caufe  a  temporary  ceafing  :  the  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But 
this  muft  be  underftood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right  ;  for  an  interruption  of  the  poffeflion  only, 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  As 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifh  have  a  cuftomary  right 
of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom 
is  not  deftroyed  thougli  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  10 
years  :  it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove  :  but  if 
the  right  be  any  how  difcontinued  for  a  day,  the  cu- 
llom is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable.,  and  acquiefced  in  ; 
not  fubje£l  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  as  cuftoms 
owe  their  original  to  common  confent,  their  being  im- 
mcmorially  difputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonable  ;  or  rather,  taken  ne- 
gatively, they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Which  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under- 
ftood of  every  unlearned  man's  reafon  ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  wartanted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  par- 
ticular reafon  of  it  cannot  be  affigned  ;  for  it  fufficetb, 
if  no  good  legal  reafon  can  be  affigned  againft  it. 
Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  parifh,  that  no  man  fhall  put  his 
beafts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  Oftober,  would 
be  good  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  fhow  the  reafon 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  than 
the  day  before  or  after.    But  a  cuftom,  that  no  cattle 
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fliall  be  put  hi  till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  firft  put  in 
his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  peradven- 
ture  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his  ;  and  then  the  te- 
nants will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  certain.  A  cuftom,  that 
lands  fhall  defcend  to  the  mod  worthy  of  the  owner's 
blood,  is  void  ;  for  how  fhall  this  worth  be  determined? 
but  a  cuftom  to  defcend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood 
cxclufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good. 
A  cuft;om  to  pay  two  pence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is 
good  .;  but  to  pay  fometimes  two  pence  and  fometimes 
three  pence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad 
for  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a  cuft;om,  to  pay  a  year's  im- 
proved value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  eftate,  is  good  ; 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain  :  for  the  value 
may  at  any  time  be  afcertained  ;  and  the  maxim  of  law 
is,  U  certum  ejl,  quod  certum  reddi potejl. 

6.  Culloms,  though  ellablifhed  by  confent,  muft  be 
.(when  eftablifhed)  compuljory  :  and  not  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no. 
Therefore  a  cuftom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  (hall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  ; 
but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  hrs  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  no 
cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  cuftoms  muft  be  conjiftent  with  each  o- 
ther.  One  cuftum  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofuion  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  eftabliftied  by  mutual  con- 
fent: which  tu  fay  of  contradiftory  cuiloms,  is  abfurd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  prefcribes  that  by  cuftom  he 
has  aright  to  have  windows  looking  into  another's  gar- 
den ;  the  other  cannot  claim  a  ri^'ht  by  cuftom  to  ftop 
up  orobftrudt  thofe  windows:  for  tbefe  two  contradidtory 
cuftoms  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together. 
He  ought  rather  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  the  former 
cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  alloivance  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuf- 
toms, in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  mUft  be  con- 
ftrued  ftri(5tly.  Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an 
inlant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance 
(called  a  deed  of  feoffment)  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee 
fimple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cuftom  docs  not,  impower 
him  to  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  leafe  them 
for  feven  years  :  for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftnctly  pur- 
fued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft  fub 
mit  to  the  king's  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king 
purchafes  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  fons  inherit  equally  ;  yet,  upon  the  king's  demife, 
his  cideft  fon  lhall  fuccccd  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
thus  much  for  the  fecond  part  of  the  kges  non  fcrifta, 
orthefe  particular  cuftoms  which  alfeft  particular  per- 
fons  or  diftridts  only. 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws 
which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certain 
peculiar  courts  and  jurifdiilions.  And  by  thefe  are  un- 
■  derftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

it  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank 
thefe  laws  under  the  head  of  leges  non  fcripta,  or  un- 
written laws,  feeing  they  are  fet  forth  by  authority  in 
their  pandefts,  their  codes,  and  their  inftitutions  ; 
their  councils,  decrees,  and  decretals  ;  and  enforced^by 
an  immenfe  number  of  expofitions,  decifions,  and  trea- 
tifes  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But 
this  is  done  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
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becaufe  it  ig  moft  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or 
the  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom: 
neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinfic  authority  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  our  writ- 
ten laws  or  ads  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the 
fubje6ls  of  England,  becaufe  their  materials  were  col- 
lefted  from  popes  or  emperors  ;  were  digefted  by  Ju~ 
ftinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe 
confiderations  give  them  no  authority  here  :  for  the  Ic- 
giflature  of  England  doth  net,  nor  ever  did,  recognize 
any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom  ;  or  as  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any 
the  meaneft  of  its  fubjeas.  But  all  the  ftrength  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 
realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe)  ia 
only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cuftom  in  fome  particular  cafes, 
and  fome  particular  courts ;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  kges  non  fcrlpta,  or  cuftomary  law  :  or 
clfe,  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  other  cafes  introduced 
by  confent  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owe  their  va- 
lidity to  the  leges  fct'tpta,  or  ftatiite  law.  This  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared  in  thole  remarkable  words  of  the  fta- 
tute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addrefled  to  the  king's  royal 
majefly.—"  This  your  grace's  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fobjeAion  to  any  man's  laws,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  have  been  devifed,  made,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  fame ;  or  to  fuch 
other  as,  by  fufferance  of  your  grace  and  your  prooe- 
nitors,  the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  ih'eir 
free  liberty,  by  their  own  confent,  to  be  ufed  among 
them  ;  and  have  bound  themfelves  by  long  ufe  and 
cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  :  not  as  to  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate ;  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient  laws 
of  this  realm,  originally  eftabliftied  as  laws  of  the  fame, 
by  the  faid  fufferance,  confents,  and  cuftom;  and  none 
other  wife." 

I.  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  the  civil  or  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  comprifed  in  the  inttitutes,  the  code,  and  the 
digeft  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  the  novel  confti- 
tutions  of  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fuccefTors;  of  which 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  ftiort  and  general  ac- 
count. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  con- 
liitutiotis  of  their  ancient  kings,  next  upon  the  12  tables 
of  the  decemviri,  then  upon  the  laws  or  ftatutes  ehafted 
by  the  fenate  or  people,  the  edids  of  the  prstor,  and 
the  refponfa  prudcntum  or  opinions  of  learned  law- 
yers, and  laftly  upon  the  imperial  decrees  or  conftitu- 
tions  of  fucceffive  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo  great  a 
bulk,  or,  as  Livy  expreffes  it,  tarn  immenfus  allarum 
fuper  alias  accrvatarum  legum  cumulus^  that  they  were 
computed  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  who 
preceded  Juftinian.  This  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
collettions  of  three  private  lawyers,  Gregorius,  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Papirius;  and  then  by  the  emperor  Thco- 
dofius  the  younger,  by  whofe  orders  a  code  was  com- 
piled, A.  D.  438,  being  a  methodical  colledion  of 
all  the  imperial  conftitutions  then  in  force  :  which 
Theodofian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re- 
ceived  as  authentic  in  the  iweftern  part  of  Etirope,  till 
4  \'  many 
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iLaw  oti  many  centuries  after;  and  to  this  It  is  probable  that 
l^"^!^"^'  ■  Franks  and  Goths  might  frequently  pay  fome  re- 
gard, in  framing  legal  conftitutions  for  their  newly 
crefted  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under 
his  aufpices,  that  the  prefent  body  of  civil  law  was 
compiled  and  finiflied  by  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  533. 

This  con fifts  of,  I.  The  Inftitutes ;  which  contain 
the  elements  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  2.  The  digefts  or  pandefts,  in  50  books; 
containing  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digefted  In  a  fyftematlcal  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  collection  of  Imperial  conftitutions;  the  lapfe 
of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
Theodofius  imperfeft.  4.  The  novels,  or  new  con- 
ftitutions, pofterlor  In  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a  fupplement  to  the  code ;  containing 
new  decrees  of  fucceffive  emperors,  as  new  queftions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  corpus  Juris  civilis,  as  publifhed  about  the  time 
of  Juftinian :  which,  however,  fell  foon  Into  negle£t  and 
oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1 130,  w  hen  a  copy  of  the 
digefts  was  found  at  Amalfi  In  Italy  ;  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics, 
fuddenly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil 
law.  Introduced  It  Into  feveral  nations,  and  occafioned 
that  mighty  Inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  fyftem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  Is  now 
loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  Is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftlcal 
Canon  law. law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurifdiftlon  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers, the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  In 
the  fame  diforder  and  confufion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratlan  an  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  dlfcovery  of  Juftlnian's 
pandefls,  reduced  the  ecclefiaftlcal  conftitutions  alfo 
into  fome  method,  In  three  books  ;  which  he  entitled 
Concordia  difcordnntium  canonum,  but  which  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Decretum  Gratiani.  Thefe 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  IIL  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  were  publiflied  In  much  the  fame  method  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books  ;  entitled  Deerdalia  Gregor'ii  non'i.  A 
fixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the 
year  1298,  which  is  cdWcA  Sextus  Decretalium.  The 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V. 
were  in  like  manner  authenticated  Ip  1317  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  John  XXII.;  who  alfo  publiftied  20  conftitutions 
of  his  own,  called  Extravagantes  Joannis  :  all  which 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 
To  thefe  have  been  fince  added  fome  decrees  of  later 
popes  in  five  books,  called  Extravagantes  Communes. 
And  all  thefe  together,  Gratlan's  decree,  Gregory's 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitu- 
tions, and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and  his  fucceflbrs, 
form  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the  Roman 
canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  colle£tIons,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this 
jfland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendomj  there 
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18  alfo  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  compofed  of  le-  Law  of 
gatine  and  provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only  England, 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The  *  '  '"^ 
legatlne  conftitutions  were  ecclefiaftlcal  laws,  enafted 
In  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  conftltu- 
tlons  are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  archbiftiops  of  Canterbury,  froqj  Ste- 
phen Langton  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry 
Chlchele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and  adopted  alfo 
by  the  province  of  York  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  enafied  in  parliament,  that  a  re- 
view ftiould  be  had  of  the  canon  law ;  and  till  fuch  re- 
view (hould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi- 
nances and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king's  prerogative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed. 
And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfe£i:ed,  upon 
this  ftatute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canon  law 
in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enafted  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  In  the  year  '603,  and  never  confirmed  in 
parliament,  it  has  been  folemnly  adjudged  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  conftltutlon,  that  where  they 
are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
but  are  introduftory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not 
bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think 
proper  to  pay  them. 

'rherc  are  four  fpecles  of  courts,  In  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  different  re- 
ftriftlons  to  be  ufed.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbi- 
ftiops  and  biftiops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually 
called  courts  Chri/lian,  ( curia  Chriflianitatis or  the  ec- 
ckjiajlical courts.^  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  unlverfities. 
In  all,  their  reception  In  general,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon 
cuftom  ;  corroborated  In  the  latter  inftance  by  aft  of 
parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters  which  confirm 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  unlverfities.  The  more  mi- 
nute confidcration  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro- 
per articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  ^  few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  in- 
culcate more  ftrongly  the  dodlrlne  laid  down  concera- 
ing  them. 

1.  And  firft,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperlntendency  over  thefe  courts;  to  keep  them  within 
their  jurifdiftlons ;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed 
them;  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs;  and  (In  cafe 
of  contumacy)  to  punlfti  the  officer  who  executes,  and 
In  fotjie  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  fentence  fo 
declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  Itfelf  the  expo- 
fitlon  of  all  fuch  adls  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufe  to  allow  thefe  afts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law 
puts  upon  them,  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  control  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  Uft  refort ;  which  proves  that  the  jurifdIdio,n 
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exerclfed  in  them  13  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinfic 
authority  of  their  own. — And,  from  thefe  three  ftrong 
jnarks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  admitted 
in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  fub- 
prdinate  and  leges  fub  graviori  lege  s  and  that  thus  ad- 
mitted, reftrained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend' 
ed,  they  are  by  no  means  with  us  a  diftind  indepen- 
dent fpecies  of  laws,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  the 
cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  cal- 
led the  kings  eeelejiaftical,  the  king's  military,  the  king's 
maritime,  or  the  king's  academical,  laitfs. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  fcripta,  the  written 
laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  are  ftatutes,  aAs,  or 
cdids^  made  by  the  king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
in  parliament  affembled^  The  oldell  of  thefe  now  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  our  ftatute  books,  is  the  famous 
magna  charta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 
though  doubtlefs  there  were  many  a£ts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  received 
for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  ftatutes  being  explained 
under  the  articles  BiLt  and  Parliament,  we  {hall  here 
only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes  j  and 
of  fome  general  rules  with  regard  to  their  conftruc 
tion  (d)*. 

Firft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  either 
general  or  Jpecial,  public  or  private.  A  general  or 
public  aft  is  an  unlverfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole 
community  :  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio,  without  the  fta- 
tute being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formerly  fet  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe- 
cial  or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons 
and  private  concerns  5  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitled/^' 
natus  decreta,  in  contradiftindlon  to  the  Jmatus-con- 
fuha,  which  regarded  the  whole  community  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unlefs 
they  be  formally  ftiewn  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  /hew 
the  diftlnaion,  the  ftatute  13  EHz-  c  10.  to  prevent 
fpititual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms 
than  1 1  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  aft  |  it  being 


a  rule  prefcrlbed  to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritual  perfons    Law  of 
in  the  nation  :  but  an  aft  to  enable  the  bilhop  of  Chefter  England, 
to  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception  ' 
to  this  rule;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bi- 
Ihop's  fuccefFors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  aft. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  comraoa 
law,  or  rfWi?i//a/ of  fome  defefts  therein.  Declaratory,, 
where  the  old  cuftom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen 
into  difufe,  or  become  difputable  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  in  perpetmm  ret  tejli' 
manium,  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  beem 
Thus  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25:  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons :  but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  declares  and  enumerates 
thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence  which  before  were  trea- 
fon  at  the  common  law.  Remedial  ftatutes  are  thof« 
which  are  made  to  fupply  fuch  defefts,  and  abridge 
fuch  fuperfluities,  in  the  common  law,  as  arife  either 
from  the  general  imperfcftion  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumftances,  from  the  miftakes 
and  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  op 
from  any  other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being 
done,  cither  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumfcribed,  or  by  reftralning  it 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioned 
another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afts  of  parlia- 
ment into  enlarging  and  rejlraining  ftatutes.  To  in- 
ftance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  fufficlently 
guaided  againft  by  the  common  iiwj  therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  ftatute  5  EHz.  c.  1 1.  to  make 
it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law:  fo 
that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  eftatea 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  th.e  ftatute  \  3 
Eliz.  before -mentioned  :  this  was  therefore  a  rfj^wVz* 
ing  ftatute. 

Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  49 
the  conftruftlon  of  ftatutes  are  principally  thefe  which  9""^'!"'^* 
follow. 

° ,  .  ,         r.  .     ,  .     ,  ftatutes, 

I,  ihere  are  three  pomts  to  be  confidered  m  the 

conftruftlon  of  all  remedial  ftatutes ;  the  old  law,  the 

mifchief,  and  the  remedy  :  that  is,  how  the  common 

law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  ;  what  the  mifchief 

was,  for  which  the  comnf»on  law  did  not  provide ;  and 

4  I  3  what 


(d)  The  method  of  citing  thefe  afts  of  parliament  is  various.  Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  5  as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marle- 
berge,  of  Weftmmfter,  Glocettcr,  and  Winchefter.  Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubje6t }  as 
the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  articuU  cleri,  and  the  frerogativa  regis.  Some  are  diftinguiihed  by  their 
initial  words,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient :  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  books  of  the 
pentateuch  5  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  diftinguifhing  their  hymns  and  divine  ofHces ;  by  the  Romanifts,  in 
defcribing  their  papal  bulls }  and  in  fhort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferrlor  feftions  alfo }  in 
imitation  of  all  which  we  ftill  call  fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  ^ila  mpto^ 
res,  -and  that  of  Circumfpe&e  agatis.  But  the  moft  ufual  method  of  citing  thero,  efpeclally  fincc  the  time  of 
Edward  11.  is  by  rinm ing  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  the  ftatute  was  made,  together  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  aft,  according  to  its  numeral  order;  as,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  afts  of  one 
jefTion  of  parliament  taken  together  make  properly  but  one  ftatute :  and  therefore,  when  two  felTions  have 
been  held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  ftat.  i.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  rights  is  cited,  as  i  W,  5c  M.  ft.  2. 
c.  2-  fignify'i'g  that  it  is  the  fecond  chapter  or  aft.  of  the  fecond  ftatute  or  the  laws  made  in  the  fecond  feifions 
of  parliament  held  in  the  drfl:  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
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Law  of  wl^at  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure 
^England.  ^|^;g  j^ifgi^j^f^  is  the  biifinefs  of  the  judges  fo  to 

*  conftrue  the  a£l,  as  to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy.  Let  us  inftancs  again  in  the  fanie 
reftraining  ftatute  of  13  EHz.  c.  10.  By  the  common 
law,  ecclefiaftical  corporations  might  let  as  long  leafes 
as  they  thought  proper :  the  mifchief  was,  that  they 
let  long  and  unreafonable  leafes,  to  the  impoverifhrnent 
of  their  fuccefTors :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  Itatute 
was  by  maltiRg  void  all  leafes  by  ecclefiaftical  bodies 
for  longer  terms  than  t^ree  lives  or  2 1  years.  Now  in  the 
conftrudion  of  this  ilatute  it  is  htld,  that  leafes,  tho' 
for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  bifhop,  are  not  void 
durin  j  the  bifliop's  continuance  in  his  fee  ;  or,  if  made 
by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  void  during  the 
continuance  of  the  dean  ;  for  the  a£l  was  made  for 
the  benefit  and  proteftion  of  the  fuccelTor.  The  mif- 
ehlef  is  therefore  fiifficiently  fuppreffed  hy  vacating 
them  after  the  determination  of  the  intereft  of  the 
granters  ;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance, 
being  not  within  the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
medy , 

2.  A  ftatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of 
ati  inferior  rank,  cannot  hy  any  getiera I  -words  be  ex- 
tended to  thofe  of  a  fuperior.  So  a  ftatute,  treating 
of  "  deans,  prebendaries, '  parfons,  vicars,  and  others 
having  fpiriiual  promotion,''  is  held  not  to  extend  to 
bifliops,  though  they  have  fpiritual  promotion  ;  deans 
being  the  higheft  perfons  named,  and  bifliops  being  of 
a  fttll  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  ftatutes  aiuft  be  conftrued  ftriftly.  Thus 
the  ftatute  I  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  having  enacted  that  thofe 
who  are  convifted  of  ttealing  horfes  (hould  not  have  the 
licnefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  who  (hould  tteal  but  one  horfe,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  by  the  Hativte  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6  fteaHng  ftieep  or 
other  catthy  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  thefe  general  words,  "or  other  cattle,"  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a  capital  of- 
fence, the  aft  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
ftieep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  feffions,  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  make  another  ftatute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  tteers, 
bullocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4  Statutes  againll  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expounded.  This  may  feem  a  contradiftion 
to  the  laft  rule  ;  moft  ftatutes  againll  frauds  being  in 
their  confequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken  :  where  the  ftatute  afts  upon  the  offender, 
and  inflifts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  ftriftly ;  but  when  the  ftatute  afts  upon 
the  offence,  by  fetting  afide  the  fraudulent  tranfadtion, 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ftatute  of  1  3  EHz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
goods,  &c.  made  to  defraud  creditors  and  others,  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift,  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a  forfeiture. 

5.  One  part  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  by 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  poflible)  ftand  :  ut  res 
ynagis  valeUt  qrnm  pereat.  As  if  land  be  vefted  in  the 
king  and  his  heirs  by  aft  of  parhament,  faving  the 
»ight  of  A ;  and  A  has  at  that  time  a  leaCe  of  it  for  three 
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yeara ;  here  A  fhall  hold  it  for  his  terra  of  three  years,  Law 
and  afterwards  it  fliall  go  to  the  king.   For  this  inter- 
pretation  furnifties  matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  fta- 
tute to  work  and  operate  upon.  But, 

6.  A  faving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the 
aft,  is  void.  If  therefore  an  aft  of  parhament  vefts 
land  in  the  king  and  his  heii^,  faving  the  right  of  all 
perfons  whatfoever  ;  or  vefts  the  land  of  A  in  the  king,, 
faving  the  right  of  A  :  in  either  of  thefe  cafts  the  fa- 
ving is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  ftatute,, 
and  (if  good)  would  render  the  ftatute  of  no  effeft  or 
operation  ;  and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the 
land  vefts  abfolutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  ftatute  ;  and  an  old 
ftatute  gives  place  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  laft  feftion,  that 
leges  pojleriores  priores  contrarias  abrogant.  But  thia 
is  to  be  underltood  only  when  the  latter  ftatute  is 
couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  nectffarily: 
Implies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  aft  fays,  that  a  juror 
upon  fuch  a  trial  ftiall  have  twenty  pounds  a- year,  and 
a  new  ftatute  conies  and  fays  he  fhall  have  twenty  merks; 
here  the  latter  ftatute,  though  it  does  not  exprefs,  yet 
ntceffarily  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtually  repeals  the 
former.  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made  qualification^ 
fufficient,  the  former  ftatute  which  requires  twenty 
pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the  afts  be  merely  af- 
fii  mative,  and  the  fubftance  fuch  that  both  naay  ftand: 
together,  here  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the  former,  but. 
they  fhall  both  have  a  concurrent  efficacy.  If  by  a  for- 
mer law  an  offence  be  indiftable  at  the  quarter-feifions,.. 
and  a  later  law  makes  the  fame  offence  indiftable  at  the 
aifizes  ;  here  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  feffions  is  not  takea. 
away,  but  both  have  a  concurrent  jurifdiftion,  and  the 
offender  may  be  profeeuted  at  either  :  unlefs  the  new.- 
ftatute  fubjoins  exprefs  negative  words  ;  as,  that  the 
offence  ftiall  be  indiftable  at  the  aflizes,  and  not  eife- 
luhere. 

8.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  r3» 
pealed  afterwards,  the  firft  ftatute  is  hereby  revivedj, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when . 
the  ftatutes  of  26  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  declaring  the 
king  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  were  re- 
pealed by  a  ftatute  i  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this 
latter  iiaiute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  att  of 
1  EHz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  ftatute,  but  thefe  afts  of  king 
Hrnry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fubfequent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  the  ftatute  ti: 
Hen.  Vll.  CI.  which  direfts,  that  no  perfon  foraf- 
fifting  a  king  de  fado  lhall  be  attainted  of  treafoo, 
by  aft  of  parliament  or  otherwife,  is  held  to  be  good 
only  as  to  common  profecutions  for  high  treafon  ; 
but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  parliamentary  at- 
tainder. Becaufe  the  legiftature,  being  in  truth  the 
fovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abfo- 
lute  authority  :  it  acknowledges  no  fuperior  upon  earth, 
which  the  prior  legiflature  muft  have  been  if  its  ordi- 
nances could  bind  the  prefent  parliament.  And  upon 
the  fame  principle  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Attlcus, 
treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining  claufea,, 
which,  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  fucceeding  le- 

giftaturea* 
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f>f  giflaturcf.  "  "When  ybn  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (faya  he), 
you  at  the  fame  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  claufe 
which  guards  againft  fuch  repeal." 

10.  Laftly,  a£l8  of  parliament  that  are  impoflible 
to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity  :  ani  if  there  arife 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfuwl  C()nfequences>  ma- 
nifeftlv  contradiftory  to  common  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  collateral  confequences  void.  We  lay 
down  the  rule  wirh  thefe  reftri.^ions  ;  thoug-h  we  know 
it  is  generally  laid  down  more  brgely,  that  afts  of  par- 
liament contrary  to  reafon  are  void.  But  if  the  parlia- 
ment will  pofitively  enaft  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is 
unreafonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  control 
it  :  and  the  examples  ufually  alleged  in  fuppovt  of 
this  feiife  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove  that  where 
the  main  'jbjeft  of  a  ftatute  is  unreafonable  the  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  rejeft  it  ;  for  that  were  to  fet  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  fhat  of  the  legiflature,  which  would 
be  fubverfive  of  all  government.  But  where  fome  col- 
lateral matter  arifes  out  of  the  general  words,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  unreafonable  ;  there  the  judges  are  in  de 
eency  to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  li- 
berty to  expound  the  ftatute  by  equity,  and  only  quoad 
hoc  difregard  It.  Thus  if  an  aft  of  parliament  ^xives  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his  ma- 
ror  of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caufe  iliould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  party,  the  aft  is  conftrued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  fhoulJ 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive 
it  poffible  for  the  parliament  to  enaft,  that  he  fhould 
try  as  well  his  own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
:he  legiflature,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex- 
prefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  legiflature  or  not. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England  : 
over  and  above  which,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called 
in  to  aflift,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  how  impofRble  in  its  very  eflence  to  be 
reduced  to  ftated  rules,  hath  been  (hewn  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
befides  the  liberality  of  fentiment  with  which  our  com- 
mon-law judges  interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  polVtive  kind, 
there  are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eftabiifhed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fubjeft,  to  deteft  latent  frauds  and  conceal- 
ments, which  the  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not 
adapted  to  reach;  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
matters  of  truft  and  confidence,  as  are  binding  in  con- 
fcience,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  i  to 
deliver  from  fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune 
or  overfight ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumilances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  rules 
of  the  pofitive  or  common  law.  This  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  are  only  con- 
verfant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
our  conftitution  will  not  permit,  tli  u  m  criminal  cafes 
a  power  (hould  be  lodged  iu  any  ju  'ge  to  conftrue  the 
law  othcrwife  than  according  to  the  letter.  This  cau- 
tion, while  it  admirably  protefts  the  public  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  man  cannot  fuf- 
fer  /worf  punifliment  than  the  law  afligns,  but  he  may 
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fuffer  lefs.  The  laws  cannot  be  ftratned  by  partiality 
to  inflift  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant } 
but,  in  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent 
hardfltip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon. 
"  The  objefts  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  i.  The 
rights  of  perfons.  2.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Pri- 
vate wrongs.    4.  Public  wrongs. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Rights  o/Persons. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  ahfolute  rights  of  individuals. 
(i.)         HE  objects  of  the  Laws  of  England  are, 
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I.  Rights t  2-  IVrongs. 
(2  )  Rights  are  the  rights  of  perfons,  or  the  rights 
of  things. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the 
perfon  to  whom  tTiey  are  due  is  regarded,  they  are 
called  (finiply)  rights  ;  but,  when  we  confider  the  per- 
fon from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  denomina- 
ted duties. 

(4.)  Perfins  are  either  natural,  that  is,  fuch  as 
tliey  are  formed  by  nature  ;  or  drtificial,  that  is,, 
created  by  human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora' 

tions 

(5.)  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  [.  Ahfolute^ 
or  fuch  as  bf-long  to  Individuals.  2.  Relative,  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6  )  The  alfalnte  riglhs  of  individuals,  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duttesy^ 
of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  it  called  political 
or  civil  liberty 

(7.)  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mawkind,  fo  far  reftrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  f^ood  of  fociety. 

(8.)  The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Englifll- 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  princi- 
pally three  ;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  of  perfonal 
liberty,  and  q{ private  property . 

(9.)  The  right  of  perfonal  fecurity  confifts  in  the  le- 
gal enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  repu- 
tation. 

(10.)  The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confifts  in  the 
free  power  of  loco- motion,  without  illegal  reftraint  or 
banlfhment. 

(11.)  T\\t  x\<^t  private  property  confifts  in  every 
man's  free  wfe  and  difpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acquifi- 
tions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three  primary  rights,  there  are 
others  which  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ;  viz.  (to 
prcferve  the  former  from  , unlawful  attacks)  i.  The 
conftitution  and  power  of  parliaments  ;  3.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  prerogative; — And  (to  vindicate 
them  when  aftually  violated)  3.  The  regular  admini- 
ftration  of  public  juftice  ;  4.  The  right  of  petitioning 
for  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  5.  The  right  of  having  and 
ufing  arras  for  felf  defence. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  parliament. 

(i.)  The  rf/^/zW  of  perfons  are,  i.  Public.  2.  Pr/- 
vaLe.    The  relations  are  thofe  oi  magijirates  and: 

people^ 
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Law  of  people.    Maglftrates  are  fuperior  or  fuhordindte.  And 
England,       fupreme  magiftrates,  in  England,  the  parliament  is 
epitomifed.       fupreme  legijlatwcy  the  king  the  fupreme  executive. 
-      '  (2.)  Parliaments,  in  fome  (hape,  are  of  as  high  an- 

tiquity as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland  ;  and 
have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leaft  five  hun- 
dred  years. 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king's 
writs,  and  its  fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years. 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king's  majefty,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre- 
fented  by  their  members  :  each  of  which  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  necefTary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the ^^«era/ law  of  parliament; 
its  power  is  abfolute :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
intitkd  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides 
their  judicial  capacity),  are  to  hunt  in  the  king's  fo- 
refts;  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law  ;  to  make 
proxies  ;  to  enter  protetls  ;  and  to  regulate  the  eledioq 
of  the  16  peers  of  North- Britain. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubje<5l,;  and  to  determine  the  me- 
rits of  their  own  eledions,  with  regard  to  the  quahfi- 
catlons  of  the  electors  and  ele£l«d,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  eleftlons  themfelvea. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  com- 
jnitted,  engroffcd,  and  then  read  a  third  time ;  and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
Jiojifes,  and  received  the  royal  aflent,  they  become 
aSs  of  parliament, 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelvea ;  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(10.)  Parliaments  are  diffolved,  I.  At  the  king's 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having 
fat  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 

Cdvi.]  Sect.  III.    Of  the  king  and  Us  title. 

(i.)  The  fupreme  efcecutive  power  of  this  kingdom 
is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon  ;  the  king  or  queen, 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  may  be  confidered  with  re- 
gard to,  I.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  title;  the  crown  of  England^ 
by  the  pofitive  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  defcendible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  defcent  is  fubjed  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithftanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 
retains  its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil- 
liam I.  have  been  fucceffively  conllituted  the  comrao^ 
itocks,  or  anceftors,  of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  revolution  the  convention  of  eftates,  or 
ireprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
aufcondvifl  of  liing  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdica- 
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tlon  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  there-  Law  o 
by  vacant.  _  ^.^g'^*'" 

(g.)  In  confequence  of  thi«  vacancy,  and  from  a  re-^^"^''^'  ^ 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the  '"""^'^ 
next  Protcftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order 
of  fuccefiion ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  prefe^ 
rence,  to  the  perfon  of  King  William  HI. 

(10  )  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again  ^ 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of  ' 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  Princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants :  And 
ftie  is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of 
the  crown  muft.  defcend. 

Sect.  IV.    0/  the  king*s  royal  family.  [xlvii.j 

(1.)  The  king's  royal  family  confifts,  firft,  of  the 
queen  :  who  is  regnant,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  The  queen  confort  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftinft  revenues. 

(3.)  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
Princefs- royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

(4.)  The  other  princes  of  the  blood- royal  are  only 
intltled  to  precedence. 

Sect.  V,    Of  the  councils  belonging  to  the  king.  [xlviS, 

(i.)   The  king's  councils  are,   I.  The  parliament. 

3.  The  great  council  of  peers.    3.  The  judges ^  for 
matters  of  law,    4,  The  privy  council. 

(2.*)  \n privy- counfellors  may  be  confidered,  i.  Their 
creation.    2,  Their  quaUfications.    3.  Their  duties." 

4.  Their  powers.    5.  Their  privileges,    6.  Their  dif- 
folutioa. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  king^s  duties.  [s^is-. 

(i.)  The  king*s  duties  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judment  in  mercy,  and.  to 
maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion.  Thefe  are  his  part 
of  the  original  contrad  between  himfelf  and  the 
people;  founded  in  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  ex- 
preffed  in  bis  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.    Of  the  king's  prerogative.  ^ 

(i.)  Prerogative  is  that  fpeclal  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  hia 
regal  dignity. 

(2.)  Such  prerogatives  arc  either  <//m7,  or  incidental. 
The  incidental,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  con- 
fidered as  they  arife  :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  dire&. 

(3.)  The  direCi  prerogatives  regard,  i._  The  king's 
dignity,  or  royal  charader ;  2.  His  authority,  or  regal 
power ;  3.  His  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  king's  dignity  confifts  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,  I.  Perfonal  fovereignty.  2.  Abfolute  perfedion, 
3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  authority yov  regal  power,  confifts 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  In  foreign  concerns;  the  king,  as  the  rcprefenta- 

tive 
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iEw  of  tive  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative,  i.  Of 
^8^^','^»  fending  and  receiving  ambaffadors.  2.  Of  making  trea- 
^  '  ties.  3.  Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace.  4.  Of  IfTuing 
reprlfals.    5.  Of  granting  fafe  condudls. 

(7.)  In  cfo/H£/?w  affairs ;  the  king  is,  firft,  a  confti- 
luent  part  of  the  fupreme  Icglflative  power;  hath  a 
negative  upon  all  new  laws ;  and  is  bound  by  no  fta- 
tute,  unlefs  fpeclally  named  therein. 

(  8. )  He  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap- 
point havens,  ereft  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  fiibjefts  with- 
in the  realm,  or  recal  them  from  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  king  Is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftlce,  and 
general  confervator  of  the  peace ;  and  therefore  may 
erefk  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubiquity),  pro- 
fecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  iffue  proclama- 
tions. 

(10.)  He  is  llkewlfe  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of- 
fice, and  of  privilege. 

(11..)  He  Is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  domejlic  commerce  ; 
(not  of  foreign^  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer- 
chants) }  and  is  therefore  intltled  to  the  erection  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  h'lng  Is,  laflly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dif- 
folves  fynods,  nominates  bifhops,  and  receives  appeals 
in  all  ecclefiaftlcal  caufes. 

Sect.  VIII.    Of  the  king^s  revenue. 

(l.)  Th^  king's  revenue  Is  either  ordinary  or  extrw 
ordinary.* A.nd  the  ordinary  Is,  i.  Ecdefiallical.  2.  Tem- 
poral. 

(2.)  The  ktng''s  ecclejiajlieal  revenue  confifls  In, 
I.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporaltles  of  vacant  blfhop- 
rlcs.  2.  Corodles  and  penfions.  3.  Extra-parochial 
tithes.    4.  The  firfl  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3.)  The  king''s  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts 
in,  I.  The  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary exclfe  ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  IfTuIng 
from  the  duty  on  wine-licences;  being  the  refidue  of 
the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts 
of  juftlce.  6.  Royal  fi(h.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet- 
fara,  flotfam,  and  llgan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Trea- 
fure  trove.  10.  Waifs.  11.  Eflrays.  12.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodands.  13.  Efcheats  of  lands. 
14.  Cufiody  of  Ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue,  confifls  in 
aids,  fubfidles,  and  fupplies,  granted  him  by  the  com- 
mons In  parliament. 

(5.)  Heretofore  thefe  were  ufually  ralfed  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  or  ffteenth  part  of  the  move- 
ables in  every  townfhip;  or  by  fcutages,  hydages,  and 
talllages  ;  which  were  fucceeded  by  fuljidies  afTeffcd 
upon  individuals,  with  relpefl  to  their  lands  and 
goods. 

(6.)  A  new  fyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  revolution :  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore, 
I.  Annual,     2.  Perpetual. 

(7.)  The  annual  taxes  are,  J.  The  land-tax,  or  the 
snqient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  affefrmer.t*    2.  The 
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malt-tax,  being  an  annual  exclfe  on  malt,  mum,  cyd«r,    Law  of 
,        '        ^  »         »   ^      »  England, 

^"/oPf'^'u  ;  TU        a  epitomifed, 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  i.  The  cultoms,  or  ■  _  t 

tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  raerchandlfe  exported  or 

imported.    2.  The  exclfe.  duty,  or  Inland  Impofition 

on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.    3.  The  falt-duty, 

or  excife  on  fait.    4.  The  po ft  office,  or  duty  for  the 

carriage  of  letters.    5.  The  flamp-duty  on  paper, 

parchment,  &c.   6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 

7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs. 

8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 

(9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  Is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  dlfchar- 
ged  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  were  ori- 
ginally feparate  and  fpecijic  funds,  to  anfwer  fpecifc 
loans  upon  their  refpeftlve  credits  ;  but  are  now  con- 
folldated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 
aggregate,  general,  and  South-fea  funds,  to  anfwer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  fallh  being  alfo 
fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrengthen  the 
fecurity  of  the  whole. 

(11.)  The  furpluffes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the 
Interefl:  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  the  Jinking  fund:  which,  unlefs  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parHament,  Is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  fome  part  of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  iunA  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  civil  UJl ; 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  acceflion,  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  civil  government. 


Sect.  IX.    Of  fubordinate  magijirates. 

(i.)  Subordinate  magiflrates,  of  the  mofl  gene- 
ral ufe  and  authority,  are,  1.  Sheriff's.  2.  Coroners. 
3.  Jujlices  of  the  Peace.  4.  ConJlaUes.  5.  Surveyors 
of  the  highways.     6.  Overfeers  of  the  poor. 

(2.)  The  Jheriff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king ;  and  is 
(wfithln  his  county)  a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the 
peace,  a  mitiillerial  officer,  and  the  king's  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  ofiicers  of  the  crown  ia 
each  county,  elefted  by  the  freeholders ;  whofe  office 
it  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king's 
fubjefts,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  alfo, 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  fherlfF, 

(4.)  jfujlices  of  the  peace  are  maglftrates  In  each 
county,  flatutably  qualified,  and  commiffioned  by  the 
king's  majefty  :  with  authority  to  conferve  the  peace  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  mifdemea- 
nors ;  and  to  do  many  other  ads  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  flatutes. 

(5.)  Conjlables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town^ 
fhlps,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preferve 
the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend 
offenders. 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  ofiicers  appolntj*- 
ed  annually  in  every  parifh  ;  to  remove  annoyances  In,, 
and  to  diredi  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Overfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  an- 
nually in  every  purlfh  ;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and:' 
employ  fuch  fturdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in  each  parifh, 
— by  birth, — by  parentage,— by  marriage, — or  by 
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40  days  refidence ;  accompanied  with,  1.  Notice. 

2.  Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value. 

3.  Paying  their  affeffed  taxations.  4.  Serving  an  an- 
nual office.  5.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year,  6.  Ap- 
prenticefliip  for  fevcn  years.  7.  Having  a  fufficicnt 
eftate  in  the  parifh. 

Sect.  X.    Of  the  people^  whether  aliensj  denizens, 
or  natives. 

(i.)  The  people  are  ekher  aliens,  that  is,  born  out 
of  the  dominions,  or  allegiance,  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  natives,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubjefts ;  being 
the  reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
Jor  the  prottftion  he  affords  them;  and,  in  natives,  this 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  aud  perpetual ;  in  aliensy 
is  local  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per- 
petual :  thofe  oi  aliens,  local  and  teitiperary  only  ;  un- 
lefs  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king,  or  natumlifcd 
by  parliament. 

Sect.  XI.    Of  the  clergy. 

(i.)  Th.e  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives, are  alfo  either  clergy,  that  is.  all  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ecclcfiailical  offices;  or  laity,  which  com- 
prehends the  reft  of  the  nation. 

(2  )  The  clerical  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  i.  Archhifliops  and  bifhaps  ;  who  are  ele6ted  by 
their  feveral  chapters,  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other. 
2.  Deans  and  chapters.  3.  Arch-deacons.  4  Rural 
deans.  5.  Parfons  (under  which  are  included  appro- 
priators)  and  vicars;  to  whom  there  are  generally  re- 
quifitc,  holy  orders,  prefentation,  inttitution,  and  in- 
duftion.  6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church- wardens.    8.  Parifh-clerks  and  fextons. 

Sect.  XIL    Of  the  civil  flate. 

(i.)  The  laity  are  divifible  into  three  ftates ;  civil, 
military,  and  maritime. 

(2.)  Tne  civil  Itate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
■except  ihe  clergy  ,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty . 

(3.)  I'he  nobility  are  dukes,  marqnifes,  earlsj  vif- 
counts,  and  barons.  Thefe  had  anciently  duties  annex- 
ed to  their  refpcdlive  honours  :  they  are  created  either 
by  ^'^^^rit,  that  is,  by  fummons  to  parliament ;  or  by  the 
king's  letters- patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant:  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exclufive  of  their  fenatorial  ca- 
pacity. 

(4.)  The  commonalty  condii  of  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter, knights  bannerets,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath, 
knights  bachelors,  etquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradef- 
men,  artificers)  and  labourers. 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  the  military  and  maritime  fiates, 

(i.)  The  military  Q.ate,  by  the  ftanding  conftitu- 
tional  law,  confitts  of  the  militia  of  each  county,  rai- 
fed  from  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  by  the 
176. 
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principal  landholders,  and  commanded  by  the  lord  lieu-  l-aw  of 
tenant.  Engiand, 

(2.)  The  more  difciplined  occafional  troops  of  the  ^P'^""^'^^^^ 
kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  by 
parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  cro  wn. 

(3.)  The  maritime  ftate  confifts  of  the  officers  and 
mariners  of  the  Britifh  navy  ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
prefs  and  permanent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
eftablifhed  by  adt  of  parliament. 


Sect.  XIV.    Of  mafler  and  fervant.  Ivli, 

(i.)  The  private,  economical,  relations  oi  perfons 
are  thofe  of,  i.  Mafler  and  fervant.  2.  Hufband  and 
fwife.    3.  Parent.zni.  child.    4.  Guardian  ward. 

(2.)  The  firft  relation  may  fubfill  between  ^  mc^er 
and  four  fpecies  of  fervants  ;  (for  flavery  is  unknown 
to  our  laws)  :  viz.  i.  Menial  fervants  ;  who  are  hired, 
2.  Apprentices;  who  are  ^o««^/ by  indentures.  3.  La- 
bourers ;  who  are  cafually  employed.  4.  Stewards,  bai- 
liffs, and  faftors  ;  who  are  rather  in  a  mini/lerial  ftate. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the 
malter,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  mafter  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of 
bis  fervant ;  and  muft  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  adls  as 
the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.    Of  hufhand  and  u^ife.  lvKi< 

(1.)  The  fecond  private  relation  is  that  of  mar- 
riage ;  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties 
of  hufband  and  'wife. 

(2.)  Marriage  s  duly  contrafted  between  perfons, 
1.  Confenting :  2.  Free  from  canonical  impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable  :  3.  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  im- 
pediments,— of  prior  marriage, — of  want  of  age, — of 
non-confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  requifite, 
— and  of  want  of  reafon  ;  either  of  which  make  it  to- 
tally void.  And  it  mutt  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  dne  form  and  place. 

(3).  Marriage  is  diffolved,  i.  By  death.  2.  By  di- 
vorce in  the  fpiritual  court ;  not  a  menfa  et  thoro  only, 
but  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  for  canonical  caufe  exifting 
previous  to  the  contract.  3.  By  aft  of  parliament, 
as  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  refpedlive  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities. 

Sect.  XVI.    Of  parent  and  child.  lix, 

(i.)  The  third,  and  moft  univerfal  private  relation, 
is  that  of  parent  and  child. 

(2.)  Children  are,  i.  Legitimate ;  beinp:  thofe  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time 
after,    i   Baflards,  being  thofe  who  are  not  fo. 

(3  )  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are, 
I.  ivtaintenance.    2.  Prote6lion.    3.  Education. 

(4  )  The  power  of  parents  confifts  principally  ia 
correction,  and  confent  to  marriage.  BotJi  may  after 
death  be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  for 
mer  alfo,  living  the  parent,  to  a  tutor  or  mafter. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents  arc 
obedience;,  protedtion,  and  maintenance. 

(6.) 
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Law  of      (6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  hajiards  is  only  that  of 
maintenance. 

(7.)  The  rights  of  a  bajlard  are  fuch  only  as  he  can 
acquire  }  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

Ix,  Sect.  XVII.    Of  guardian  and  ward. 

(i.)  The  fourth  private  relation  is  that  oi guardian 
and  ivardt  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  latt;  thefe 
being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reci- 
procally fubjeft  to  the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(3.)  Guardians  are  of  divers  forts  :  i.  Guardians  by 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  af- 
ligned  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  fo- 
cage,  afligned  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
ftatute,  alGgned  by  the  father's  will.  All  fubjeft  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  Full  age  \n  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes)  ;  till  which  age  the  perfon  is  an  in- 
fant. 

(4.)  An  infant,  in  refpeft  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law ; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eftates,  and  con- 
trafts. 

Sect.  XVIII.    Of  corporations. 

(i.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  ar- 
tificial  perfons,  are  eftablifhed  for  preferving  in  perpe- 
tual fucccffion  certain  rights ;  which,  being  conferred 
en  natural  perfons  only,  would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  i.  Aggregate,  confifting  of 
many  members.    2.  Sole,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  eitlier  fpiritual,  ereAed  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  or  lay.  And  the 
lay  are,  i .  Civil;  erefted  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 
2.  Ekemofynary  ;  erefted  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  ereAed  and  named, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter;  but  may  be  crea- 
ted by  a£l  of  parliament. 

(5,)  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
t.  To  maintain  perpetual  fucceffion.  2.  To  a6l  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubjeft  to  the  ftatute?  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  5.  To  make  by-laws.  Which  laft  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary  corporations,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  their  inftitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be 
•vtfited:  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary;  lay  cor- 
porations by  the  founder,  or  his  reprefentatives ;  viz. 
the  civil  by  the  king  (who  is  the  fundator  incipiens  of 
all)  reprefented  in  his  court  of  king's  bench  ;  the  elee- 
mofynary by  the  endower  (who  is  the  fundator  perfi- 
ciens  of  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  affigns. 

(8.)  Corporations  may  be  diffolved,  i.  By  aft  of 
parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  furrender  of  their  franchifea.  4.  By  for- 
feiture of  their  charter. 
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C  H  A  p.  II. 

Of  the  Rights  0/  T  h  i  n  G  s. 

Sect.  I.    Of  Property  in  generaL  buS« 

(i.)    A  LL  dominion  over  ejtternal  objefts  has  its  ori- 
ginal  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  ia 

general. 

(2.)  The  fubflance  oi  things  was,  at  firft,^  common 
to  all  mankind  ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  w/e 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 

by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  wa« 
eftablifhed  in  the  fubflance,  as  well  as  the  ufe,  of  things  ; 
which  was  alfo  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  fhould  determine  by  the 
owner's  dereliftien  or  death,  whereby  the  thing  would 
again  become  common,  focieties  have  eftablifhed  con- 
veyances,  <wills,  and  heir/hips,  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  firft  occupant  j  and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difcoiitinued  or  unknown,  the 
thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fome  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per- 
manent fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftill  fubfifts  only  the 
fame  tranfient  ufufruftuary  property,  which  originally 
fubfifted  in  all  things. 

Sect.  II.    Of  real  property ;  and^  firft ^  of  corpO'  hiv. 
real  hereditaments. 

(i.)  In  this /ro/irr/y,  or  exclufive  dominion,  con- 
fift  the  rights  of  things;  which  are,  1.  Things  real. 
2.  Things  perfonal, 

(2.)  In  things  r^a/ may  be  confidered,  i.  Their  fe- 
veral  kinds.  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  3.  The  eflates  which  may  be  acquired  there- 
in. 4.  Their  title,  or  the  tieans  of  acquiring  and  lo- 
fing  them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  ^/«</r  of  things  real  are  redu- 
cible to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands,  tenements,  or  hc' 
reditaments  ;  whereof  the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and 
the  third  includes  the  firft  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  moft  comprehenfive  deno- 
mination of  things  real),  are  either  corporeal  or  incor^ 
poreal. 

(5.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confift  wholly  of  lands^ 
in  their  largefl  legal  fenfe ;  wherein  they  include  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  objc£l  of 
fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfifting  either  above  or  . 
beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.    Of  incorporeal  hereditaments.  j^.^^ 

(r.)  In coRP'iREAL  hereditaments  are  rights  iffuing 
out  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to, 
or  exercifable  within  the  fame. 

(2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  i.  Advoiufons. 
2.  Tithes.  3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dig- 
nities. 7,  Franchifes.  8.  C-orodies  or penfions.  9.  An-- 
nuities.    lo.  Rents. 

4K  (3.) 
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(3.)  An  aiivo'w/on  h  ^  right  of  prefentation  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  benefice ;  either  appendant,  or  in  grofs. 
This  may  be,  i.  Prefentative.  2.  Collative.  3.  Do- 
native. 

(4.)  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly 
arifin^  from  the  profits  and  ftock  of  lands,  and  the  per- 
fonal  indiiftry  of  mankind.  Thefe,  by  tl;e  ancient  and 
pofitive  law  of  the  iand,  are  due  of  comoion  right  to 
the  parfon,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar;  unlefa 
fpecially  difcharged,  i.  By  real  compontion.  2.  By 
prefcriptlon,  either  de  tnodo  decimandi^  or  de  non  dsci- 
mcindo. 

(5.)  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
lands  bf  another;  being,  i.  Common  of  pallnrc}  which 
is.  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe  of  vicinage, 
or  in  grofs.  2.  Common  of  pifcary.  3.  Common  of 
turbary.    4.  Common  of  eftovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  ^^^zyj- are  a  right  of  paffiiig  over  another  man's 
ground. 

,(7-)  Offices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or 
private  employment. 

(8.)  Yox  digHititSy  which  arc  titles  of  honour,  fee 
Chap.  I.  Se61.  12. 

(9.)  Franchijes  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  fubiiiling  in  the  hands  of  a  fub- 
jea. 

(10.)  Corodies  zre  allotments  for  one's  fuftenauee ; 
which  may  be  converted  into  pen/Ioas,  fee  Chap.  1. 
Sea.  8. 

(11.)  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money,  char- 
ged upon  the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the 
grantcr. 

(12.)  Rents  area  certain  profit  ilTuing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements  ;  and  are  reducible  to,  1 .  Rent- 
fervice.    2.  Rent-charge.    3.  Rent-feck. 

&vi.  Sect  IV.  Of  the  Feodal  Syjiem. 

(l.)  The  doarine  of  tetiures  is  derived  from  the 
feodal  law  ;  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor- 
thern conquerors  at  the  difTolution  of  the  Roman  ei»- 
pire. 

(2.)  Pure  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  beiield  on  the  con- 
dition of  perfonally  rendering  due  military  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftiture  ;  were  held 
under  the  bond  of  fealty  ;  were  inheritable  only  by  de- 
fcendants  ;  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  vaffal. 

{^.)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other  j 
but  differed  from  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices 
and  renders,  their  defc«nt,  and  other  circumflances. 

(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 
feuds,  of  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman 
conqucil ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  te- 
nure, viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

fevli.        Sect.  V.  Of  the  ancient  Englifh  Tenures. 

(l.)  The  diflinaion  of  tenures  confifted  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  fervices  :  as,  i.  Chivalry,  or  inight-fervice  \ 
where  the^rvice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Free  fo- 
cage  ;  where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure 
vilUnage}  where  the  ferviee  was  baf^,  and  uncertain. 
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4.  Privileged  vdlenage^  or  viUeiti  focage;  where  the  fer-   Law  of 
vice  was  bafe,  but  certain.  Englancf, 
(2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  ln<=P'tQ'"'<"<'<^^ 
chivalry  y  or  by  knight  fervice  ;  in  which  the  tenant  of  '""""^ 

every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 
his  lord  to  the  wars.  This  was  grantt^d  by  livery,  and 
perfeaed  by  homage  and  fealty  ;  which  ufually  dreiv 
after  them  fuit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  tenure 
by  knight-fervice  were,  j.  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer 
feiim.  _  4.  Wardfhip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Finss  upo« 
alienation.    7.  Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand forjeanfy  differed  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally in  its  render,  or  fervice  ;  and  not  in  its  fruits. auJ 
confequences. 

(5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  affefTments,  which 
were  called  fculage  or  efcuage. 

(6.)  iliefe  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of 
grand  ferjeanty)  were,  at  the  reltoration  of  King 
Charles,  totally  abolifhed,  and  reduced  to  free  focage 
by  a6t  of  pariianient. 


Sect.  VI.  Oj^the  modern  EnglifJj  Tenures.  Uvi«. 

(r.)  focage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 

and  determinate  ffivice. 

(2.}  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  in- 
dud^s  petit  ferjeanty,  tenure  \n  burgage,  and  gavelkind. 

(3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  itrongly  of  the  feo- 
dal nature,  as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry  T  being  holden; 
fubjea  to  forae  fervice,  at  the  lead  to  fealty  and  fuic 
of  court  ;  fubjea  to  relief,  to  wardfhip,  and  to  ef- 
cheat, but  not  to  marriage  ;  fubjea  alfo  formerly  to 
aids,  primer  feifin,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4.)  Pure  villenage  w:\s  a.  precarious  and  flavifh  te- 
nure, at  the  abfolucc  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
fervices  of  the  bafetl  nature. 

^  (5- )  From  hence,  by  tacit  eonfent  or  encroachment, 
have  arifen  the  modern  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-roll ;  in  which  lands  may  be  ftill  held  at  the 
(nominal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  according 
to  the  ciittom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubjea,  like  focage  lands,  to  fer- 
vices  relief,  and  efche-at ;  and  alfo  to  heriots,  wardfhip; 
and  fines  upon  defcent  and  alienation. 

{7.)  Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  focage,  is  an  ex- 
alted fpecies  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer- 
tain, fervices ;  fubfifting  only  in  the  ancient  demefnea 
of  the  crown  ;  whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  di- 
vers immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure  ;  b\it  are  ftill 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 

(9.)  Frankahwign  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  fervices  at 
large,  whereby  many  ecclefiaftical  and  eleemofy  nary- 
corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  ;  be- 
ing of  a  nature  diftina  from  tenure  by  divine  fervice  in 
certain. 

Sect.  VIL  Of  freehold  eft  ates  of  inheritance.  JjI* 

(i.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments,  are  fuch  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein  ;  to 
afcertain  which,  may  be  confulered,  j.  The  jaafl*// 

of 
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3.  The  number 
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of  inter ejl.    2.  The  tltne  of  enjoyment. 
and  conruBions  of  the  tenants. 

(2.)  Eftates,  with  relpedl  to  their  quantity  of  inte- 
refl,  or  duration,  are  either  freehold,  or  lefs  than  free- 
hold. 

(3.)  A  freehold  e^ite,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  crea- 
ted by  jivcry  of  feifin  at  common  law  ;  or,  in  tene- 
ments of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  eftates  are  cither  eftates  of  inheri- 
tance, or  not  of  inheritance,  viz.  for  life  only  :  and  in- 
heritances are,  i.  Ahfolute,  or  fee  Jimple.     2.  Limited 
/ees. 

(5.)  Tenant  in  fee  fmple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  te- 
nements, or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6  )  Limited  fees  are,  i.  ^alified,  or  bafe,  fees. 
2.  Fees  conditional  at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  ^lalified  or  ^a/f  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  de- 
feated when  that  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditioind  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 
«8  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bo- 
dy, in  exclufion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9. )  Thefe  were  htld  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  the  donee  had  iffue  of  his  body  ;  which  con- 
dition being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  iflue,  the 
<lonee  might  immediattly  aliene  the  land  :  but  the 
ftatute  de  donis  being  -made  to  prevent  fuch  alteration, 
thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  conftrudlion 
of  this  ftatute)  into  a  particular  eftate  and  a  reverfion, 
the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  called  fees-iail. 

(10.)  All  tenements  real,  orfavourmg  of  the  tealty, 
are  fubjeft  to  entails. 


w. 


(6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an 
eftate  tail,  and  thofe  of  an -eftate  for  life. 

(7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy  of  England  is  where,  a 
man's  wife  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  ;  and  he 
by  her  has  ifl'ue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 
heriting  her  eftate ;  in  which  cafe  he  fhall,  upon  her 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant 
by  thf?  curtefy. 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  do-wer  is  where  a  woman's  hu(band 
is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  iflue 
might  by  any  poflibility  have  been  heir  ;  and  the  huf- 
band  dies:  the  woman  is  thereupon  incitled  to  doiver, 
or  one  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 
for  her  natural  life. 

_  (9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law;  by  fpe- 
cial  cuftom  ;  ad  oflium  ecclejjre  ;  or,  ex  qffsnfu  patris. 

(10.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particu- 
larly by  an  eftate  in  jointure. 

Sect,  IX.  Of  eflates  lefs  than  freehold, 

(r.)  Estates /t/f  than  freehold  vivc,  i.  Eftates  for 
years,     z.  Eftates  at  luill.    3.  Eftates  at  fufferance. 

(2.)  An  eftate  {o\  years  is  where  a  man,  feifed  of 
lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  intereft  of  the 
term  ;  and  the  leflee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
pofl'effion  of  the  term,  but  not  legal  feifin  of  the 
lan.i. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are  eftovers ;  and  alfo 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4  )  An  eftate  at  wi//  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties  \ 
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(ii.)  Eftates  tail  maybe,  I.  general,  or  fpecial ;   ,and  the  leftee  enters  thereon. 


2.  male,  or  female  ;  3.  given  in  frank  marriage. 

(12.)  Incident  to  eftates  tail  are,  i.  Wafte.  2- 
Dower.  3.  Curtefy.  4.  Bar  ; — by  fine,  recovery,  or 
lineal  warranty  with  afltts. 

(13.}  Eftates  tail  are  now,  by  many  ftatuces  and  re- 
folutions  of  the  c«Hirt8,-almoft  brought  back  to  the 
ftaie  of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of freeholds,  not  of  inheritance. 

(l.)  Freeholds,  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  only, 
are,  i .  Con^ventional,  or  created  by  the  aft  of  the  par- 
ties.   2.  Legal,  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Conventional  eftates  for  Hfe  are  created  by  an 
cxprefs  grant  for  term  of  one's  own  life,  or  pur  auter 
n>ie;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  expremng  any 
term  at  all. 

(3,)  Incident  to  this,  and  all  other  eftates  for  life, 
are  eftovers,  and  emblements  :  and  to  eftates  per  aitter 
•vie  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident  ;  as  fpecial  oc- 
cupancy ftill  is,  if  cefluy  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant. 

(4.)  Z-e^fl/ eftates  for  life  are,  i.  Tenancy  fn  tail, 
after  poffdility  of  ifl'ue  extinff.  2.  Tenancy  by  the 
*urtefy  of  England.     3.  Tenancy  in  r^cTt'^r. 

(5.)  Tenancy  in  tail,  after  pojftbility  of  iflue  extinff^ 
IS  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail  j  and,  before 
iflue  had,  a  perfon  dies  from  whofe  body  the  iflue  was 
to  fpring  ;  whereupon  the  tenant  (if  furviving)  becomes 
tenant  iu  tail,  after  poftbility  of  iflue  exiitiS, 


5. )  Copyholds  arc  eftates  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
(regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(6.  )  An  eftate  at  fvjfcrance  is  where  one  comes  into 
pofleflion  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  ketps  it  after- 
wards without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect.  X.  Of  cfiutes  upon  cmdition. 

(l.)  Estates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwife)  may 
alfo  be  held  upon  condition ;  in  which  cafe  their  ex- 
iftence  depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening, 
of  fome  uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  i.  On  condition  implied. 
2.  On  condition  expreffed.  3.  Eftates  in  gage.  4.  E- 
ftates  hy  flatate,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  Eftates  by 
elegit. 

(3.)  Eftates  on  condition  implied  arc  where  a  grant 
of  an  eftate  has,  from  its  effencc  and  conftrtution,  a 
condition  infeparably  annexed  to  it ;  though  none  be 
exprefl'ed  in  words. 

(4.)  Eftates  on  condition  exprefed  are  where  an  ex- 
prefs  qualification  or  proyifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  eftate. 

(5.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either 
expreflcd  or  implied  (if precedent)  the  eftate  may  be 
vefted  or  enlarged  ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them  (if 
fubfequeut)  an  eftate  already  vefted  may  be  defeated. 

(6.)  Eftates  in  gage,  in  vadia,  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 
ftates  granted  as  a  fecurity  for  money  lent ;  being, 
4      2  I.  In. 
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Law  of  'I .  Ja  %'hs  vattot  or  Jiving  gage  }  where  the  profits  of 
Enghnd,  ig^j       granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  pay- 
y"""'"  ,  ment  the  grantcr's  eftate  will  revive.    2.  In  mortuo  va- 
*       dlo,  \ndt:a({y  or  mort  gage  ;  where  an  eftate  js  granted, 
on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  gran- 
ter  then  repays  the  money  borrowed;  on  failure  of 
which,   the  eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the 
granter. 

(7.)  Eftates  by  /a/a/f-merchant,  or  JiatuteAz^it^ 
are  alfo  eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purfuance  of 
certain  ftatutes,  till  their  profits  (hall  difcharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of  a 
judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  the  fheriff 
to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  (hall  fatisfy  a  debt  ad- 
judged to  be  due  by  law. 

Ixiiii.    Sect.  XI.  Of  ejlates  in  pojfejfion^  remainder^  and 

reverfion. 

(i-)  Estates,  with  refpeft  to  their /«m^  of  enjoy- 
ment,  are  either  in  immediate  pojfejfion,  or  in  expeRan- 
cy  ;  which  eftates  in  expeSlancy  are  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  fame  eftates,  as  thofe  upon 
which  they  are  expedant.  The f- are,  \,  Remainders. 
3.  Reverjions. 

(2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  efiea:, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  anolh&r  particular  eftate  is  de- 
termined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  i.  There  muftbe  a  precedent  par- 
ticular  eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder.  2.  The 
remainder  muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veft 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  de- 
termination, of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  i.  Vefted  ;  where  the  ellate 
Is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particu- 
lar eftate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent ;  where  the  eftate 
is  limited  to  take  effeft,  either  to  an  uncertain  perfoH, 
or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devife  is  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  ftiall  not  veft  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  dcvifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
<ftate  to  fupport  it.  ,  p  .  . 

(6.)  A  reverfion  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
granter,  to  commence  in  poffeffion  after  the  determi- 
nation of  fome  particular  eftate  granted :  to  which  are 
incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftates,  the  one  lefs,  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  pofleflion,  the  other  in  expeftan- 
cy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  lefs  is  merged  in  the 
greater. 

iBiv.    Sect.  XII.  Of  eftates^  in  feveraltyy  joint  tenancy, 
coparcenary,  and  common. 

(l.)  Estates,  with  refpeA  to  the  number  and  con- 
neSions  of  their  tenants,  may  be  held,  i.  Infeveral- 
ty.  2,  Id  joint-tenancy.  3.  In  coparcenary.  4.  In 
common. 

(2.)  An  eftate  in  fevercdty  is  where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  fole  right,  without  any  other  perfon  be- 
icg  joined  with  hira. 
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(3.)  An  eftate     joint-tenancy  is  where  an  eftate  is   Law  of 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  ;  in  which  cafe  the  ^p^f^^^g'^j 
law  conftrues  them  to  be  joint-tenants,    unlefs   the       ^  ■ 
words  of  the  grant  exprcfsly  exclude  fuch  conft ruc- 
tion. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  of  title, 
of  time,  and  of  pofleflion  :  they  are  feifed  per  my  iff  per 
tout :  and  therefore  upon  the  deceafe  of  one  joint-te- 
nant, the  whole  intereft  remains  to  the  furvLvor.  ^ 

(5.)  Joint-tenancy  may  be  diffolved,  by  deftroying 
one  of  its  four  cenftituent  unities.  \ 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  o£- 
inheritance  defcends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more  ' 
perfons ;  who  are  called  parceners,  and  all  together 
make  but  one  heir. 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  Intereft,  title,  and  ■ 
poflefhon  ;  but  are  only  feifed  per  my,  and  not  per  tout: 
wherefore  there  is  no  furvivorfhip  among  parceners. 
(8.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  of  hotchhot. 
{9.)  Coparcenary  may  alfo  bedifl'olved,  by  d^lroy- 
ing  any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(to.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  per- 
fons hold  lands,  poflibly  by  diftlnft  titles,  and  for  di- 
ftinft  interefts  ;  but  by  unity  of  poflefTion,  becaufe 
none  knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
ofpoflTeflion,  (without  furvivorfl)ip  ;  being  feifed  per 
my,  and  not  per  tout;)  but  no  neceffary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intereft. 

(12.)  This  eftate  may  be  created,  i.  By  diflolving 
the  conftituent  unities  of  the  two  former;  2.  By  ex- 
prefs  limitation  in  a  grant  :  and  may  be  deftroyed, 
I.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one  te|iant ;  2.  By 
partition  of  the  land.  * 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  the  title  to  things  real,  in  gene-  ^^^^^ 
neral. 

(i.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
man  cometh  to  the  juft  pofTefTion  of  his  property. 

(2,)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  I.  A  mere  or  naked 
pofleflion.  2.  The  right  of  pofleiTion ;  which  is,  ly?,  an 
apparent,  %dly,  an  aftual  right.  _  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjunftion  of  adual  poffef- 
fion  with  both  thefe  rights ;  which  conftitutes  a  per- 
fed  title. 

Sect.  XIV.    Of  title  by  def cent,  j^^^, 

( I .)  The  title  to  things  real  may  be  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  loft,  1.  By  dejcent.    2.  By  pur  chafe. 

(2.)  Df/cen^  is  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  his  eftate,  in 
right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

(3.)  To  underftand  the  dodrine  of  defcents,  we  muft 
form  a  clear  notion  of  confanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con- 
nedion,  or  relation,  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame 
ftock  or  common  anceftor ;  and  it  is,  i.  Lineal,  where 
one  of  the  kinfmen  is  lineally  defcended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  lineally  defcended, 
not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame  com- 
mon anceftor. 

(4.)  The  rules  of  def cent,  or  ca«o«j,  of  inheritance, 
obferved  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 

I/?,  Inheritances  fhall  lineally /^<?m/ to  the  ^  of 
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the  perfon  lad  aftually  feifed,  In  infinitum  ;  but  fhall 
never  lineally  afcend. 
7d,  The  male  iflue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the /W<?. 
id.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de- 
gree, the  eldeft  only  fhall  inherit  ;  but  the  females 
all  together. 

Ath,  The  lineal  defcendants,  in  injimtum,  of  any  per- 
fon deceafed  (hall  reprefent  their  anceftor  ;  that  is, 
fhall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfdf 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

crt,  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  iflue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fhall  defcend  to  the 
blood  of  the frjt  purchqfer  ;  fubjed  to  the  three  pre- 
ceding rules.  To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  eflablifhed. 

6th,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  klnfman,  of  the  whole  blood. 

In  collateral  inheritances,  the  makjlocks  fhall  be 
preferred  to  the  female;  thai  is,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  anceftors  fliall  be  admit- 
ted before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  :  un- 
lefs  where  the  lands  have,  In  faft,  defcended  from  a 
female. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Of  title  by  forfeiture. 
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of  title  by  purchafey  and  firjl  by 
ef cheat. 

(l.)  Purchase,  or  pefquifuion,  is  the  poffefHon  of 
an  eftate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  ad  or  agree- 
ment ;  and  not  by  the  mere  aft  of  law,  or  defcent  from 
any  of  his  anceflors.  This  includes,  i.  Efcheot. 
2.  Occupancy.  3.  Prefcription.  4.  Forfeiture.  5.  A- 
lienation. 

(2.)  Efcheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te- 
nant's itiheritable  blood,  the  ellate  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to,  i-  Such  as  are 
not  related  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  vice  verfa.  3.  His 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monfters.  5.  Baftards. 
6.  Aliens,  and  their  IfTue.  7.  Pcrfons  attainted  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  refpeft  of  themfelves 
only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  title  by  occupancy. 

(i.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  poffeffion  of  thofe 
things  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  pur 
outer  vie  died  during  the  life  of  cefuy  que  vie,  he,  who 
could  firft  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  poffcfTion  ; 
unlefs  by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  zfpecial 
occupant. 

(3.)  The  law  of  dereliSions  and  alluvions  has  nar- 
rowed the  title  by  occupancy. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  title  by  prefcription. 

(i.)  Prescription  (as  diftinguifhed  from  c^ow)  is 
a  perfonal  immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  fome 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
ceftors or  thofe  whofe  eftate  of  inhtritance  he  hath  :  of 
which  the  fiift  is  called  prfcribing  in  his  anpefors,  the 
latter  in  a  que  efate. 
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(i.)  FoRFJiiTURE  is  a  punifhment  annexed  by  law  i^xx. 
to  fome  illegal  a<Sl,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of 
things  real ;  whereby  the  eftate  is  transferred  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  ufually  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  occafioned,  ;.  "Sty  crimes.  2.  By 
alienation,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfe.  4.  ^jftmony. 
5.  By  nonperformance  of  conditions.  6.  By  'wq/le.  7.  By 
breach  of  copyhold  cu/loms.     8.  By  bankruptcy. 

(3.)  Forfeitures  for  mWj,  or  mifdemeanors,  are  for, 
I.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifion  of  treafon. 
4.  Pramunire.  5.  AfTaults  on  a  judge,  and  batteries, 
fitting  the  courts.    6.  Popifh  recufancy,  &c. 

(4.)  Alienations,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  i.  The  fe  in  mortmain,  made  to  cor- 
porations contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made 
to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  eftates  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapfe  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  a  vacant  church,  by  negleft  of  the  patron  to 
prefent  within  fix  kalendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentatlon  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  become« 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions, 
fee  Se£l.  10. 

(8.)  IVaJle  is  a  fpoil,  or  deftruftion,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the  in- 
heritance. 

(  9. )  Copyhold  eftates  may  have  alfo  other  peculiar  caufeB 
of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(10.)  Bankruptcy  is  the  a£t  of  becoming  a  bank- 
rupt; that  is,  a  trader  who  fecretes  himfclf,  or  does 
certain  other  a£ls  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors, 
(See  Sea.  22.) 

(t  I.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftates  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  the  alfignees  of  his  commiffioners,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  title  by  alienation.  Uxxi,t 

(i.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  it« 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real 
eftates,  wherein  they  are  voluntarily  refigned  by  one 
man,  and  accepted  by  another. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant, 
without  licence  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord,  without 
attornment  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  ffl/>rt^/i?  of  purchafing  ;  and  all 
that  are  in  poffeffion  of  any  eftates,  are  capable  of  con- 
veying them  ;  unlefs  under  peculiar  difabilitles  by  law  ; 
as  being  attainted,  tion  compotes,  infants,  under  durcfs, 
feme-coverts,  aliens,  or  papifts. 

(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  ajfurances  ■; 
which  are,  i.  By  deed,  or  matter  in  pais,  2.  By  mat- 
ter of  record.    3.  By  fpecial  cufiom.    4.  By  devife. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  alienation  by  deed.  Ixxxtiv 

(i.)  In  affurancesby  deed  may  be  confidered,  I.  Its 
gemral  nature.     2.  \X.%Jeveral  fpecies. 

(2.)  A  deed,  in  general,  \%  the  folemn  ad  of  the 
J  partie^*^. 
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WW  P^''*'^''  '  ^"''"^  ^  writing  fealed  and  delivered  ; 

tpitom.fed.  ^"^     "^^y  ^        uidented,  or  Indenture.  2.  A 

^  I  -  ^       deed  poll. 

(3.)  The  requtjtes  of  a  deed  are,  i.  Sufficient /^/r- 
tks,  and  pvoptr /idJeS-matler.  2.  A  good  and  fiiffi- 
clent  conftderation.  ^.  JVritmg  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  (lamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  parts:  (which 
are  ufually,  rft,  the  preniifes ;  2dly,  the  habendum} 
3dly,  the  tsnendum  ;  4thly,  the  reddendum  ;  jthly,  the 
^  tonditions  ;  6thly,  the  warranty,  which  is  either  lineal 
■or  collateral  ;  ythly,  the  covenants  ;  8thlv,  the  con- 
clufion,  which  includ.es  the  date),  Reading  it,  If 
defired.  6.  Sealing,  and,  in  many  c&ks,fignmg  it  alfo. 
7.  Delivery.     8.  Attejlation. 

(4.)  A  deed  maybe  avoided,  i.  By  the  %vant  of 
any  of  the  requifites  before-mentioned.  2.  By  fubfe- 
qiiePt  matter;  as,  rft,  Rafnre,  or  alteration.  2dly,  De- 
facing Its  feal.  3dly,  Cancelling  It.  4thly,  Difagree- 
ment  of  thofe  whofe  confent  is  neceflary.  jthly,  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  julb'ce. 

(5. )  Of  the  feveral /pedes  of  deeds,  fome  ferve  to 
convey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  difcharge  it. 

(6.)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  conwj;  real f)roperty,  or 
conveyances,  are  either  by  common  lanv,  or  hy  Jatute. 
,   And,  of  conveyances  by  common  laiv,  fome  are  or/V/W 
or  primary,  others  derivative  or  fecondary. 

(  7.)  Original  conveyances  are,  i.  Feoffments.  2.  Gifts. 
3.  Grants.  4.  Leajes.  5.  Exchanges.  6.  Partitions. 
Derivative  ^XQ,  'J.  Rekafes.  %.  Confirmations,  g.  Sur- 
renders.     \o.  Alignments.     w .  Defeasances. 

(8.)  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he- 
reditament to  another,  perfeded  by  livery  of feijin,  or 
deliver)-  of  bodily  poffeffion  from  the  fcoffer  to 'the 
feoffee  ;  without  which  no  freehold  cltate  therein  can 
be  created  at  common  law. 

.(9-)  A^i/?  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(10.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(11.)  A  leafe  is  the  demifc,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  Icfs  term  than  the 
lefTor  hath  therein  ;  yet  fometimes  poffibly  for  a  great- 
er ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  reflraining  and 
enabling  ftatutes. 

( 1  2 . )  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
interefts,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the  other. 

.('3-)  ^partition  is  the  divifion  of  an  eftate  held  In 
joint-tenancy,  In  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
the  refpeflive  tenants  ;  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  di- 
flinft  part  in  feveralty. 

(14.)  A  releafe  is  the  difcharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
iiath  fome  former  eftate  in  pofitlfion  therein.' 

(15.)  A  confirmation  is  the  conveyance  of  an  eftate 
or  right  in  effe,  whereby  a  voidable  eftate  is  made  fure, 
or  a  particular  eftate  is  increafed. 

(16.)  Afurrender  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  eftate 
for  life,  or  years,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
mainder  or  reverfion;  wherein  the  particular  eftate  may 
merge. 

(17.)  An  affignment  h  \h&  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  In  any  eftate  ; 
but  ivfually  in  a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defeazance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  lame  time  with  tke  original  conveyance ;  contain- 
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ing  fome  condition,  upon  which  the  eftate  mav  be  de- 
feated. ' 

(ly.)  Conveyances  hyfiatute  depend  much  on  the 
do6lnne  oUifes  and  trujs  :  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
pofed  in  the  terre  tenant,  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that 
he  fiiall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to 
the  direflions  oicefiuy  queufe,  cr  cefiuy  que  tritft. 
_  (20.)  The  ftatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  ufts 
into  adual  pcfl'effion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  tl.^ 
poft'effion  to  the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  o- 
ther  fpccies  of  conveyance :  r.  A  covenant  to  ftand  feifed 
to  ufe.  2.  A  bargain  and  fale,  enrolled.  3.  A  kaf^ 
and  releafe.  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  'the  ufe  of 
other  more  direft  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of 
ujes  ;  htmg  the  execution  of  a  power,  referved  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe 
or  eftate  fo  cieating.  All  which  <.we  their  pieftnt  o- 
peration  principally  to  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  hut  on\Y  charge 
real  property,  and  difcharge  it,  are,  1 .  Obligations.  2.  Re. 
cognizances.     3.  Defeazances  upon  both. 

Sect.  XXI.    Of  alienation  by  matter  of  record. 
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(r.)  Assurances  by  matter  of  record  ?crt  where  the 
fanftjon  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fub- 
ftantlate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
Thefe  are,  \.  Private  aBs  of  parliament.  2.  The  king's 
grants.    3.  Fines.    4.  Q,ovi\xxiO\i  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  ads  of  parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  af- 
furances,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  tranfccndent  au- 
thority of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers  or  re- 
lief as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
law. 

(  ?  )  The  king's  grants,  contained  in  charters  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  perfon,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  fe- 
venue. 

^fine  (fometimes  fald  to  be  a  feoffment  of  re- 
cord)  is  an  amicable  compofitlon  and  agreement  of 
an  adual,  or  fiditlous,  fuu  ;  whereby  the  eftate  in 
queflion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  IVt  parts  of  a  fine  are,  i.  The  writ  of  cove- 
nant.  2.  The  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 
4.  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds:  i.  Sur  cognizance  cfe 
droit,  come  ceo  que  il  ad  defon  done.  2.  Sur  cognizance 
de  droit  tantum.  3.  Sur  conceffit.  4.  Sur  done,  grant, 
et  render  ;  which  is  a  double  fine. 

(7.)  Tht  force  and  effeS  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  themfelves  any  intereft  in  the  eftate]  are 
to  affure  the  lands  in  queftlon  to  the  cognizee,  by 
barring  the  refpedlve  rights  of  parties,  privies,  and 
ftrar^^gers. 

(iJ.)  A  common  recovery  is  by  an  adual,  or  fidl- 
tious,  fuit  or  adion  for  land,  brought  agalnft  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  ;  who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title:  but,  up' 
on  fuch  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant  ;  who,  in  re- 
turn, obtains  judgment  againft  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  recoinpenfe. 

(9.)  T\i.t  force  and  effea  of  a  recovery  are  to  affure 
^  landg 
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lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  eftates  tail,  and  all 
reraaindcrs  and  reverfions  expectant  thereon;  provided 
the  tenant  in  tail  either  fufFers,  or  is  vouched  in,  fuch 
recovery. 

( IC- )  The  ij/es  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  diredled 
by,  I.  DetKJs  to  lead  fwch  ufes  ;  which  are  made  pre- 
vious to  the  levying  or  fufFering  them.  a.  Deeds  to  de' 
ctare  the  ufes;  which  are  made  fubfequemt. 

Sect.  XXII.    Of  alienation  by  fpecial  cuftom. 


(3.)  Jbfolute yro^txiy  ia  where  a  man  has  fuch  an 
txchifive  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be 
his,  without  his  ov;n  ad  or  defauh. 

(4.)  ^lalijied  property  is  as  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, permanent ;  but  may  fomeriraes  fubfift,  and  at 
other  times  not  fubfift. 

(5.)  This  may  arife,  1.  Where  the  fubjeft  is  inca- 
pable of  abfahite  ownerfliip.  %.  From  the  pecuHar  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  owner-*, 

(6.)  IVoperty  in  aaion,  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  a<ilual  occupation  of  the  thing  ;  but  only  a  ri"ht  to 
(i  )  Assurances  by  fpecial  cxijlom  are  confined  to   it,  arifing  upon  fome  cofltraa,  and  recoverable  by  an 
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the  transfer  of  copyhold  iAdXt%,  « 

(2.)  This  is  effeitcd  by,  i.  Surrender  by  the  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  ac- 
cor.ling  to  the  cuftom  of  the  nianor.,  l.  Prefentment^ 
by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrender.  3.  Ad- 
puitance  of  the  furrei  i'sree  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ufes  expreffed  in  fuch  furrender. 

(3.)  Admittance  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  defcenis 
to  the  heir  from  the  anceftor. 

Sbct.  XXIII.    Of  alienation  by  devife. 

(i.)  Devise  Is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements, 
contained  in  the  latt  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner. 

(2.)  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as 
it  ftood  fince  the  conqucll: ;  but  was  introduced  by 
the  ftatute  law,  under  HenvyVIII.  fince  made  more 
univerfal  by  the  ftatute  of  tenures  under  Charles  II. 
with  the  introduAion  of  additional  folemnities  by  the 
Hatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  conJlrvEiion  of  all  common  affnrances  fhould 
l>e,  I-.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words 
of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear- 
ing ftrongeft  againft  the  contraaor.  5.  Conformable 
to  kw.  6.  Rtjeiling  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug- 
nant claufes  in  a  deed,  and  the  former  in  a'will.  7.  Moft 
favouruble  in  cafe  of  a  devife. 

Sect.  XXIV.    Of  things  perfonal. 

(i.)  Things  perfonal  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  chattels;  which  includes  whatever 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend- 
ing things  real. 

(2.)  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  i.  'Y\it\v  dflri- 
hution,  2.  The  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  that 
property. 

(3.)  As  to  ihc  dijlrilution  oi  chattels,  they  are,  1. 
Chattels  real.     2.  Chattels  perfonal. 

{4.)  Chattels  real  are  fuch  quantities  of  intereft,  in 
things  immoveable,  as  are  fhort  of  the  duration  of  free- 
holds ;  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
ihey  cannot  fubfift.    (See  Sed.  7.) 

(5.)  Chattels  perfonal  are  things  moveable;  which 
may  be  transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with 
the  perfon  of  the  o  ^ncr. 

Sect.  XXV.    Of  property  in  things  perfonal. 

(1.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  either  in pof- 
fejfion,  or  in  aSion. 

(2.)  Property  in  poffefion^  where  a  man  has  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  the  tiling,  is,  \.  Abfolute,  2. 
Vtfiei ' 


adlion  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  is  liable  to 
remainders,  expectant  on  eftates  for  life  j  to  joint-te- 
nancy ;  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 

Sect.  XXVI.    Of  title  to  things  perfonal  by 
occupancy. 

(i.)  The  title  to  things  perfonal  may  be  acquired 
or  loft  by,  \.  Occupancy.  2.  Prerogative.  3.  Forfei- 
ture. 4.  Cufom.  5.  Succeffi.m.  6.  Marriage.  7,  Judge- 
ment. 8.  Gifty  or  grant.  9.  Contrail.  lo.  Bank- 
ruptcy.    W.Teflament.     I  2.  Adminiflration. 

(2.)  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  firft  occupant  a  right 
to  thofe  few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownevftiip.  Such 
as,  I.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  llfiings  found. 
3.  The  bene-fit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animals  ferce  na- 
ture. 5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  accef- 
Jion  ;  or,  7.  By  confufion.    8.  Literary  property. 

Sect.  XXVII.    OJ  title  by  prerogative^  and for' 
feiture. 

(1.)  Jiv  prerogative  is  vefted  in  the  crown,  or  ita 
grantees,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenue,  (fee 
Chap.  I.  Sed.  8.)}  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king it. 

(2-)  By  forfeiture,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from 
one  man  to  another ;  either  in  part  or  totally. 

(3.)  Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arife  from  ccnviaion 
of,  r.  Treafon,  and  mifprifion  thereof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  Excufable  homicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7.  Aflauhs 
on  a  judge  ;  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts,  8.  Pne- 
munire.  9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Owling.  n. 
Refiding  abroad  of  artificers,  i  z.  Challenges  to  fight, 
for  debts  at  play. 

Sect.  XXVIIT.    Of  title  by  eujlom. 
f I.)  By  cufom,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels  ;  the  moft  ufual  of 
which  cuftoms  are  thofe  relating  to,  i.  Heriats.  2.  Mor- 
tuaries.    3.  Heir  looms, 

(2.)  Heriots  are  either  htvloXfei-vice,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent;  or  heriot- cuftom,  which  is  a 
ciiilomary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  of 
lands. 

(3.)  Mortuaries  are  a  cuftomary  gift,  due  to  the 
minifter  in  many  parllhes,  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
ri/hioners. 
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Law  of      (^.)  fietf -looms  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels,  as  defcend 
England,       fpeclal  cuftom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheri- 
,  ^  ,  _  ■  tance  or  his  anceltor. 

xtu     Sect.  XXIX.   Of  title  by  fuccejfioriy  marriagey  and 
judgment. 

(i.)  Bv  fuccefion  the  right  of  chattels  is  vetted  in 
cox^ov^X^om  aggregate  ;  and  likewife  in  fuch  corpora- 
■tions  fok  as  are  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bo- 
dies aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  the  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  are  vefted  in  the  hufbaad,  in  the  fame  degree 
'of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife 
-when  fole  had  over  them;  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
pofftfllon. 

(3.)  The  wife  alfo  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  paraphernalia. 

(4.)  By  judgment,  confequent  on  a  fuit  at  law,  a  man 
may  in  fome  cafes,  not  only  recover,  but  originally  ac- 
quire, a  right  to  perfonal  property.  As,  i.  To  penal- 
ties recoverable  by  adion  popular.    2.  To  damages. 

3.  To  cofts  of  fuit. 

«c!i.     Sect.  XXX.    Of  title  by  gifty  grant,  and  con- 

tra6l' 

{^')  ^ Sifi*  o^g^^"^y  *  voluntary  conveyance  of 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  poffeffion,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A  contrail  is  an  agreement,  upon  fufficient  con- 
fideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing:  and, 
by  fuch  contraft,  any  perfonal  property  (either  in  pof- 
feffion or  in  aftion)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contrafts  may  either  be  exprefs  or  implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  conftderation  of  contrafts  is,  i.  A  good 
Tonfideration.  2.  A  valuable  confideration  ;  which  is, 
I.  Do,  ut  def.    2.  Facio,  ut  facias.    3.  Facia,  ut  des, 

4.  Do,  ut  facias. 

(5.)  The  mod  ufual  Jpecies  of  perfonal  contracts 
,  are,  i.  Sale  or  exchange.  2.  Bailment.  Hiring  or 
"  borroiving.    4-  Debt.  r        •  c 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  tranfmutation  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  confideration  of  fome  re- 
compenfe  in  value.  ... 

(7.)  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  m  truft  ;  up- 
on a  contraa,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  truft  fhall 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hiring  or  borrowing  is  a  contraft,  vvhereby  the 
"ppffeflion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (or  fometimes 
their  value)  be  reftored  at  the  time  appointed  :  toge- 
ther with  (in  cafe  of  hiring  J  a  ftipend  or  price  for  the 
■ufe, 

(9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha- 
zard  ae  well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doftrine  of  interef,  or  u/ury,  upon  loans  ;  and, 
confequently,  to  the  dodrine  of  bottomry  or  refpondentia, 
^nd  infurance. 

(10.)  Debt  is  any  contraft,  whereby  a  certain  fum 
of  ffzoney  becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  i.  A 
debt  of  record  2.  A  debt  upon  fpecial  contraA.  3.  A 
debt  upon  ftmple  contraft  ;  which  laft  includes  paper 
Credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promifTory  notes. 


Sect.  XXXI.    Of  title  by  bankruptcy. 
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(i.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Seft.  18.)  is  the 
adl  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  maybe  confidered,  /.Who  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  2.  The  ads  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commif- 
fion  of  banbrupt.  4.  How  his  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  uftng  the  trade  of  nierchan- 
dize,  by  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts  J  for 
debts  of  a  fufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  Juft  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  aii  of  bankniptcy. 

(5,)  The  proceedings  on  a  commiflion  of  bankrupt, 
fo  far  as  they  affeft  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  are  princi- 
pally by,  I.  Petition.  2.  Commiffion.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  affignees.  5.  The 
bankrupt's  furrender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
difcovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His  allowance. 
10.  His  indemnity. 

(6.)  The  property  of  a  bankrupt's  perfonal  eftatc  is, 
immediately  upon  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  vetted  by 
conftruaion  of  law  in  the  affignees :  and  they,  when 
they  have  colleiled,  diftribute  the  whole  by  equal  di- 
vidends jamong  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.  XXXn.   Oj  title  by  tejament,  and  admini- 
firation' 

(l.)  CoNCEftNiNG  tejlaments  zxiia  adminif  rations,  aon- 
fidered  jointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  1 .  Their  original 
and  antiquity.  2.  Who  may  make  a  teftament.  3.  Its 
nature  and  incidents.  4-  What  are  executors  and  admi- 
nijlrators.    5'.  Their  office  and  V/w/y. 

(2.)  Tejlaments  have  fubfifted  in  England  imniemo- 
rially  ;  whereby  the  deceafed  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfonal  eftate,  referving;,  anciently  to  his  wife 
and  children  their  reafonable  pari  of  his  effeAs. 

(3.)  The  goods  of  intejlates  belonged  anciently  to 
the'king ;  who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes :  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  truft 
in  the  times  of  popery,  the  legiflature  compelled  them 
to  delegate  their  power  to  admini/lrators  exprefsly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4.)  ^// perfons  may  make  a  teftament  unltfs  dif- 
abled  by,  i .  Want  of  difcretion.  2.  Want  of  free-will. 
3.  Criminal  conduft. 

is  )  Tejlaments  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man^s 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his 
death     Thcfe  arc,  i.  Written.    2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execation  thereof. 

(7.)  Admintftrafon  are,  i.  Durante  minore  letate  of  an 
infant  executor  or  adrainiftratoi  ;  or  durante  abfntia  / 
or  pendente  lite,  2.  Cun  tejlamento  annexo  ;  when  no  ex- 
ecutor is.  named,  or  the  cxecucor  refufes  to  aft.  3.  Ge- 
neral adminillrators  ;  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  4-  Admiuiftrators  //c 
bonis  non;  when  a  former  executor  or  adminiftrator  dies 
without  completing  his  truft. 

<8.) 
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(8.)  The  office  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  in  many 
points,  of  adminiftrators  alfo),  are,  i.  To  bury  the 

 deceafed.    2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  admlni- 

^  llration.  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  colleft 
the  goods  and  chattels.  5.  To  pay  debts;  obferving 
the  rules  of  priority.  6.  To  pay  legacies,  either  ge- 
neral or  fpecific  ;  if  they  be  veiled,  and  not  lapfcd. 
7.  To  diftribute  the  undevifed  furplus,  according  to 
the  ftatute  of  dlllfibutions. 

CHAP.  III. 
C?/ Private  Wrongs. 

%^     Sect.  I.   Of  the  redrefs  of  private  wrongSt  by  the 
mere  a6l  of  the  parties' 
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neys;  and  advocates  or  counfel,  d/z.  either  barrlfters    Law  of 
orferjeantsatlaw. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  public  courts  of  common  law  and  xcviiu 
ejuity^ 

(i.)  Courts  of  juftlce,  with  regard  to  their  feveral 
fpecies,  are,  i.  Of  a  public t  or  general,  jurlfdiAlon 
throughout  the  realm.  2.  Of  a  private^  or  fpecial,  jn- 
rifdiAion. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  juftice  are,  i.  The  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity.  2.  The  ecclejiaflical  court«. 
3.  The  military  courts.    4.  The  maritime  courts. 

(3.)  Th».  general  and  public  courts  of  common  lavr 
and  equity  are,  i.  The  court  of  piepoudre.  2.  The 
court- baron.    3.  The  hundred  court.   4.  The  county 


court.    5.  The  court  of  common  pleas.  6.  The  court 
'\y  I^ONGS  are  the  privation  of  right  j  and  are,       ^i^^.g  ^ench.    7.  The  court  of  exchequer.   8.  The 
VV    1.  Private.    2.  Public.  court  of  chancery.    (Which  two  laft  are  courts  of  e- 

quity  as  well  as  latv ).  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer- 
chamber.  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  1 1.  The  courts  of  affize  and 
nif  prius. 


(2.)  Private  lorongsy  or  civil  injuries^  are  an  in- 
fringement, or  privation,  of  the  civil  rights  of  Indivi- 
duals, confidered  as  individuals. 

(3.)  The  redrefs  of  civil  Injuries  Is  one  principal  ob- 
je(5t  of  the  laws  of  England. 

(4.)  This  redrefs  Is  effefted,  i.  By  the  mere  aB  of 
the  parties.  2.  By  the  mere  operation  of  law.  3.  By 
both  together,  or  fuit  in  courts. 

(5.)  fledrefsy  by  the  mere  aS  of  the  parties,  Is  that 
which  arifes,  i.  From  the  fok  aft  of  the  party  inju- 
red.   2.  From  the  joint  aft  of  all  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  firft  fort  are,  \.  Defence  of  one's  felf, 
or  relations.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on 
lands  and  tenements.  4.  Abatement  of  nufances.  5.  Di- 
ftrefs  ;  for  rent,  for  fuit  or  fervice,  for  amercements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  ftatutable  penalties  ;— made 
of  fuch  things  only  as  are  legally  diftrainable  ; — and 
taken  and  difpofed  of  according  to  the  due  courfe  of 
law.    t5.  Seifing  of  htriots,  &c. 

(7.)  Of  the  fecond  fort  aie,  i.  Accord.  2.  Arbi- 
tration. 

Sect.  11.  Of  redrefs  by  the  mere  operation  of  law. 

Redress,  efFefted  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  Is, 
I.  In  the  cafe  of  retainer  ;  where  a  creditor  Is  executor 
or  admliiiftrator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  debt.  2.  In  the  cafe  of  remitter  ;  where  one, 
wbo  has  a  good  title  to  lands,  &c.  comes  Into  poffef- 
lion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  thereupon  remitted  to  his 
ancient  good  title,  which  protefts  his  ill-acquired  pof- 
fefliun. 


sevii.  Sect.  III.  Of  courts  in  generah 

(i.)  Redress,  that  Is  efFefted  by  the  both  of 
law  and  of  the  parties,  Is  by  fuit  or  adion  In  the  courts 
of  juftice. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.  The  courts  them- 
felves.  2.  The  cognizance  of  wrongs  or  Injuries  there- 
in. And,  of  courts,  i.  Their  nature  and  incidents. 
2.  Their  feveral  fpecies, 

(3.)  A  court  is  a  place  wherein  juftice  Is  judicially 
adminiftered,  by  officers  delegated  by  the  crown;  be- 
ing a  court  either  of  record,  or  not  of  record. 

(4.)  Incident  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintiff,  defendant, 
and  judge  :  and,  with  us,  there  arc  alfo  ufually  attor- 
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Sect.  V.   Of  courts  ecclefiaflicalj  militaryy  and  xuiu 
maritime. 

(i.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated 
from  the /m/ora/ by  William  the  Conqueror),  or  court* 
Chriftian,  are,  i.  The  court  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The 
court  of  the  bifhop's  confiftory.  3.  The  court  of 
arches.  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.  5.  The  preroga- 
tive court.  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7.  The  court 
of  review. 

(2.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  Is  that  of 
chivalry  ;  the  courts  martial,  annually  eilabliftied  by 
aft  of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  i.  The  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  vice- admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates. 
3.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho- 
jlfed  by  the  king's  commifTion,  for  appeals  In  prlze- 
caufes. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  courts  of  a  fpecial  jiirifdi5lion.  ^; 

Courts  of  a  fpecial  or  private  jurifdiftion  are, 
I.  The  foi-eft  courts  ;  Including  the  courts  of  attach- 
ments, regard,  fwienmote,  and  juftice  feat.  2.  The 
court  of  commilfioners  of  fewers.  3.  The  court  of  po- 
licies of  affurance.  4.  The  court  of  the  marftialfea  and 
the  palace  court.  5.  The  courts  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lan- 
cafter.  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
other  royal  franchlfes.  8.  The  ftannery  courts.  9.  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations: — To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  rcqueftsor  courts  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  the  modern  regulations  of  certain  courts 
baron  and  county  courts.  10.  The  courts  of  the  two. 
unlverlitles. 

Sect.  VII.  OF  the  cognifance  of  private  wrongs. 

(i.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  cogni- 
fable  either  In  the  courts  ecclefctflicaly  military^  maritimcf 
or  thofe  of  common  law. 
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(2.)  Injuries  cognifable  ia  the  eccleftajlical  courts  are, 
\ .  Pecuniary,     z.  Matrimotiial.     ^.  Te/iamentary. 

(3.)  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  cognifable,  are,  I.  Suh- 
tt  aalon  of  tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is  by  fult  to 
compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent;  and  alfo  their 
double  value.  2.  Nonpayment  of  ecclefialtical  dues. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliattcn.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  rellitutlon.  4.  Dilapidatious .  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
church,  &c.  ;  and  non-payment  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  Matrimonial  Injuries  are,  \ .  jfaBitation  mar- 
riage. Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  perpetual  filence.  2.  Sub- 
tr.a8ion  of  conjugal  rights.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  re- 
ftltution.  3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  fl;ate.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4.  Refufal  of  decent  mainte- 
nance to  the  wife.     Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  Tejlamentary  Injuries  are,  I.  Difputing  the  va- 
lidity of  ivills.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  to  ettablifh  them. 
3.  ObJlru8ing  of  adminiflrations .  Remedy:  by  fuit  for 
the  granting  them.  3.  SukraBion  of  legacies.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  the  payment. 

(6.)  The  courfe  of  proceedings  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  the  civil  and  canon  law  :  but  tlieir  only  com- 
puUive  procefs  Is  that  of  excommunication  ;  which  is 
eiifcirced  by  the  temporal  writ  of  Jtgriijicavit,  or  de  ex- 
communicato capiendo. 

(7.;  Civil  injuries,  cognifable  in  the  court  military, 
or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  1 .  Injuries  in  point  of  ho- 
nour. Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  honourable  amends. 
■Z.  Encroachments  In  coat-armour^  &c.  Remedy:  by 
fuit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  in  a  fum- 
mary  method. 

(8.)  Civil  inj«ries  cognifable  in  the  courts  maritime, 
are  Injuries,  in  their  nature  of  common-law  cognifance, 
but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the 
precinfts  of  any  county.  The  proceedings  are  herein 
alfo  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 

(9,)  All  other  injuries  ate  cognifable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  :  of  which  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

(lo. )  Two  of  them  are,  however,  commiflible  by 
thefe  and  other  inferior  courts  ;  viz.  1.  Refufal,  or 
negleS,  of  jujiice.  Remedies  :  by  writ  of  procedendo, 
or  mandamus.  2.  Encroachment  oi  jurifdiBion.  Reme- 
dy :  by  writ  of  prohibition. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  "wrongs^  and  their  remedies,  re- 

fpcEling  the  rights  of  perfons. 

(i.)  In  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  Injuries  by  the 
courts  of  common  law,  may  be  conlidertd,  f.  The  in- 
juries themfelves,  and  their  refpeftlve  remedies.  2.  The 
purfuit  of  thofc  remedies  in  the  feveral  courts. 

(2.)  Injuries  between  fubjedl  and  fubjed,  cogni- 
fable by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  re- 
medied by  putting  the  party  Injured  into  pofleffion  of 
that  right  whereof  he  is  unjuiUy  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effefted,  i.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  Impofiible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  a  fatisfadion  in  damages. 

(4.)  The  inftruments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may 
be  obtainedj  are  fuits  or  adions  i  whick  are  defined  to 
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be  the  legal  demand  of  onc*8  right:  and  thefe  are,    Law  of 
I.  Perfonal.    2.  Real.    3.  Mixed.  En-)aiid» 
(5.)  Injuries  (whereof  fome  are  with,  others  without,  f*^"^"^"  ^ 
force)  dLm,  I.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of />^/yi>;?j.    2.  In- 
juries to  the  rights  of  property.    And  the  former  are, 

1.  Injuries  to  the  abfolute.    2.  Injuries  to  the  relative^ 
rights  of  perfons. 

(6.)  The  abfolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  i.  Per- 
fonal fecurity .     2  Perfonal  liberty,     3.  Private  property 
(See  Chap.  I.  Sett.  i.).    To  which  the  injuries  muft 
be  correfpondent. 

(7.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  fecurity  are,  I.  Againll  a 
man's  life.  2.  Againll  his  li?7ibs.  3,  Agalnft  his  body, 
4.  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againit  his  reputation. — 
The  firll  mull  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body,  are,  l.  Threats,. 

2.  Affault.  3.  Battery.  4.  Wounding.  5.  Mayhem,. 
Remedy  :  by  atlion  of  trefpalsj  vi  et  armis  ;  for  da- 
mages. 

(  9.)  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholefome  prac- 
tices, are  remedied  by  a  fpecial  aftion  of  trefpafi,  OBs 
the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  1.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  words.  Remedy  ;  by  adlipn  on  the  cafe ;. 
for  damages.  2.  Libels.  Remedy  t  the  fame.  3.  Ma- 
licious/rq^^:z^//o«j-.  Remedy:  by  aftion  of  confpiracy^ 
or  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(it.;  The  fole  injury  to  perfonal  liberty  is  falfe  im- 
prifonment.  Remedies:  1.  By  writ  of,  ill,  Main- 
prize;  zdly,  Odio  et  atia ;  S'lly,  Honiine  replegiando, 
4thly,  Habeas  corpus  ;  to  remove  the  wrong.  2.  By 
aftion  of  trefpafs  ;  to  recover  damages. 

(12.)  For  injuries  to  ^r/i;a^^ ^ro^er^y,  fee  the  next 
feftion. 

(  13.)  Injuries  to  relative  rights  afFeft,  i.  Hujbands.. 
2.  Parents      3.  Guardians.     4.  Majlprs. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  an  hujband  are,  I.  Ahdiiciion,  or 
taking  away  his  wife.  Remedy  :  by  atllon  of  trefpafs, 
de  uxore  rapta  et  abduBa  ;  to  rtiover  pofleiiion  of  his, 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  converfation  with  her. 
Remedy:  by  a6lIon  on  the  cafe;  for  damages,  t^.  Beat- 
ing her.  Remicdy:  by  adtion  on  the  cafe, />er  quod  con- 
fortium  amfit ;  for  damages. 

( 15. )  The  only  Injury  to  a  parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abduBion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy:  by 
attion  of  trefpafs,  de  filiis,  vel  aijlodiis,  raptis  vel  ahduc- 
tis  ;  to  recover  poffeffion  of  them,  and  damages. 

(j6.)  Injuries  to  a  mafler  are,  i.  Retaining  his  fer- 
vants.  Remedy  :  by  adiion  on  the  cafe;  fur  damages. 
2.  Beating  them.  Remedy :  by  aftion  on  the  cafe, 
per  quod  fervitium  amifit ;  for  damages. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  injuries  to  perfonal  property. 

(i.)  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either  to 
thofe     perfonal  or  real  property. 

(2.)  Perfonal  property  is  either  in  pojfejfiori  or  In 
aBion, 

{3  )  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  In  pofTefiion  are, 
I.  By  difpojfeffion.  2.  By  damage,  while  the  owner  re- 
mains in  poffeffion. 

(■4,)  Difpojfejion  may  be  effefted,  I.  Ey  an  unlawful 
taking.     2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

(5.)  For  the  unlawful  /ai/n^  of  goods  and  chattels- 
"  .  perfona^ 
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t^ftw  >f  perfonal,  the  remedy  is»  i.  Actual  rellitution,  which 
gnglwd,  ^{jj  cafe  of  a  wrongful  diftrefg)  is  obtained  by  adion  of 
tepitpmttt--a  ^.^pj^yjo^    ^  Satisfaction  in  damages;  i/?,  in  cefe  of 
re/coust  by  a^ion  of  re/cous,  poundbreach,  or  on  the 
caff  ;  zdlj,  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  takings,  by  ad\ion 
of  trefpafs  or  trover. 

(6  )  For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  i.  Adual  reftitution  j  by 
adion  of  replevin  or  detinue-  t.  Satisfadion  in  da- 
mages :  by  adtion  on  the  cafe,  for  trover  and  conver- 
sion, 

(7.)  For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the 
owner's  poflTeflion,  the  renrjedy  is  in  damages  ;  by  ac- 
tion of  trefpafs  vi  et  armu,  in  cafe  the  aft  be  immedi- 
ately injurious;  or  by  adion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  to 
redrefs  confequential  damage. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  arife 
by  breach  oi  contraSs,  i.  Exprefs^    a.  Implied^ 

(9.)  Breaches  of  expref)  contrads  are,  i.  By  non- 
^  payment  of  d^ts.  Remedy :  l//,  Specific  payment ; 
recoverable  by  adion  of  debt,  zdly.  Damages  for  non- 
payment I  recoverable  by  atlion  on  the  cafe.  2.  By 
mnperjormance  of  covenants.  Remedy  ;  by  adion  of 
covenant,  ijt,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per- 
fonal ;  idly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real. 
3.  By  nonperformance  of  promifes-,  or  ajfumpjtts.  Re- 
medy :  by  adion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 
•  (10.)  Implied  contrads  are  fuch  as  arife,  i.  From 
the  nature  and  conltitution  of  government,  2.  From 
■reajhn  and  the  conllriidion  of  law, 

(11.)  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied  in  the  nature 
of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which 
the  luvvti  have  direded  to  be  paid  R.-medy :  by  a<Hion 
of  dtbt  (which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  frequently  a  popular^ 
frequently  a  qui  himt  adion) ;  to  compel  the  fpecihc 
payment  j-— or,  fometimes,  by  adion  on  the  cafe  j  for 
damages. 

(<  2  )  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied  In  reajon  and 
conftrudion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  legal 
prefumptive  ajfumpftts  /  for  v/hich  the  remedy  is  in  da- 
mages j  by  an  adion  on  the  cafe  on  the  impHed 
Jump/its ^  I.  Of  a  quantum  meruit.  2.  Oi  a  quantum 
vaiebat  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4.  ^f 
receiving  money  to  another's  ufe.  5.  Of  an  itifmul 
compvtajenti  on  an  accovmt  (latc;d  (the  remedy  <  n  an 
account  unllated  being  by  adiori  of  account),  6.  Of 
performing  one's  dutv,  in  any  cnployment,  with  inte- 
grity, diligence,  and  flciU-  la  iome  of  whkU  cafes  an 
adion  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in  nature  of  deceit) 
will  lie. 

Sect.  X.  Of  injuries  to  real  property  ;  andy  frfi, 
of  dijpcffejfton,  or  oujier^  of  the  freehold. 

(1.)  Injuries  affeding  real  property  are,  i.  Oujler. 
2.  Trefpafs.  3.  Nufance.  4.  Wqfk.  5.  Subtra&ion. 
6.  Diflurbance, 

(2.)  Oufler  is  the  amotion  of  pofTelTion  ;  and  is, 
I.  YvQ—  freeholds.    2.  From  chattels  iv-al. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  freeholds  is  effeded  by,  I.  Jbate- 
ment.  2.  Intrufion.  5.  Diffcifm.  4.  Dtf continuance, 
5.  Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  the 
death  of  the  anccftor,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)  Intrufion  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a  par- 
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ticular  eflate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in    Law  of 
remainder  or  reverfion.  ' 

(6.)  Diffeifm  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  'Zll^^iHl,' 
is  feifed  of  the  freehold. 

(7.)  Difcontinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the 
hufband  of  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  the 
land  than  the  law  alloweth. 

(8,)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free- 
hold from  him  who  hath  the  property,  but  who  never 
had  the  poffeflion. 

(9.)  The  univerfal  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  rellitution 
or  delivery  of  poifeffion  ;  and,  fometimes,  damages  for 
the  detention.  This  is  effeded,  i.  By  mere  entry* 
2.  By  zSdon poffejfory.    3.  By  writ  of  right. 

(10.)  yitxQ  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
apparent  right  of  pofTeflion,  will  (if  peaceable)  diveft 
the  mere  pojfejjion  of  a  wrongdoer.  But  forcible  entries 
are  remedied  by  immediate  reltitution,  to  be  given  by 
a  jultice  of  the  peace. 

(11.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pof- 
fefnon,  but  alfo  an  apparent  right  of  pofftflion,  this 
may  be  devcfted  by  him  who  hath  the  flt7«a/ .  right  of 
poffeflion,  by  means  of  t)\t  pojfejfory  adions  of  writ  of 
entry  or  a/Jife. 

(12.)  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  adion,  which  dif- 
proves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  (bowing  the  unlawful 
means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  poffeflion. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  againit  the  wrongdoer 
himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  per^  the  per  and 
cuiy  and  x\\t  poji. 

(13  )  An  ajjife  is  a  real  adion,  which  proves  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  by  fhowing  his  own  or  his  an- 
cellor's  poffeflion.  And  it  may  be  brought  either  to 
remedy  abatements  ;  vi%.  the  aflife  of  mart  d'anccjlorf 
&c.  :  Or  to  remedy  recent  diffcifinsj  viz..  the  affife  of 
novel  dipfe'Jin. 

(14.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  adual 
right  oipojfejjion,  he  who  hath  the  right  of  property  can 
only  be  remrdied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  fome  writ  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  As,  »  Where  fuch  right  of  poffcffion 
is  gained  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in  tail.  Re- 
medy, for  the  light  of  property  :  by  writ  of  formedon. 
2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  poffeffory  adion,  iiad 
againft  tenants  of  particular  eitates  by  their  own  de- 
fault Remedy:  by  writ  oiquod  ei  deforceat.  3.  Where 
gamed  by  recovery  in  a  poffeffory  adion,  had  upon  the 
merits.  4.  Where  gained  by  the  flatute  of  limitations. 
Remedy,  in  both  cafes :  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the 
higheft  writ  in  the  law. 

Sect.  XI.   Of  dif poffcffion^  or  oufter^  of  chattels  cv-» 
real. 

(t.)  Ouster  from  chattels  real  s,  1.  From  eilates 
by  Jlatute  and  elegit.    2.  f  iom  an  eftate  {or  years 

(2  )  Ouller  from  ettates  by  Jlatute  or  elegit,  is  ef- 
fedtd  by  a  kind  of  diffeifm-  Rtmtdy:  reftilution  and 
damages ;  by  aflift  ot  novel  diffeifn. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  an  eilaie  ior  years,  is  effeded  by 
a  like  diffeifm,  or  qe3ment.  Remedy  :  reftitution,  and 
damages  ;  l.  By  writ  of  ejeSione  frma.  2.  By  writ  of 
quare  ejecit  infra  terminum. 

(4.)  A  writ  of  eject/one  frma,  or  adion  of  trcfpafa 
in  ejedment,  lieth  where  lands,  &c.  are  let  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  the  leflee  is  oufted  or  ejeded  from  his 
4  L  2  term  ; 
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Law  of  term  ;  in  which  cafe  he  Ihall  recover  poffeffion  of  his 
^i^mfcd  ^'"^  damages. 

w— V— — '  iS')  I'his  is  now  the  ufual  method  of  trying  titles 
to  land,  inftead  of  an  aftion  real  i  viz.  By,  i.  The 
claimant's  making  an  aftual  (or  fuppofed)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  2.  The  plaintiff's  aftual  (or 
fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His  aftual  (or  fuppo- 
fed) oufler  and  ejeAment  by  the  defendant.  For  which 
iujury  this  aftion  is  brought  either  agalnft  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufually)  againfl  fome  cafual  or  fidlitious  e- 
jedlor;  in  whofe  (lead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de- 
fendant, on  condition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter, 
be  confeffed,  and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the 
merits  of  the  title  claimed  by  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff. 

(6.)  A  writ  of  guare  ejec'it  infra  termlnum  is  an  ac- 
tion of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  only  not  brought  againfl  the 
wrongdoer  or  ejeAor  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  in  pof- 
feffion under  his  title. 
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Sect.  XII.    Of  trefpafs. 

Trespass  Is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to, 
another's  lands,  by  one's  felf,  or  one's  cattle  ;  with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  jufllficatlon  : 
which  Is  called  a  breach  of  his  clofs.  Remedy  :  da- 
mages;  by  aftlon  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum  f regit: 
befides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  In  queftlon,  or  the 
trefpafs  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (If  the  da- 
mages be  under  forty  fhilllngs)  fhall  recover  no  more 
cofts  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII.'  Of  mfance. 

(i.)NusANCE,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience  :  and  it  is  either  a 
public  and  common  nufance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  or,  a  private  nufance,  which  is  any  thing  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  i.  The  corporeal ;  2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a  private  nufance  (befides 
that  of  abatement)  are.  I.  Damages  ;  by  aftlon  on 
the  cafe  ;  (which  alfo  lies  for  fpeclal  prejudice  by  a 
public  nufance).  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  damages; 
by  affife  of  nufance.  3.  Like  removal,  and  damages; 
by  writ  of  ^od  permittat  projlerntre. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of -wafie. 

(i,)  Waste  is  a  fpoll  and  deflruAion  in  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  hath,  i .  An  im- 
mediate intereft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands. 
4.  The  remainder  or  reverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution, 
and  damages  ;  by  affife  of  common  :  Or,  damages  od- 
ly ;  by  aftion  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
fion, is,  I.  Preventive:  by  writ  of  ejlrepement  at  law, 
or  InjunAIon  out  of  chancery;  to  flay  wafte.  2.  Cor- 
reAIve  :  by  adilon  of  wafte ;  to  recover  the  place 
wafted,  and  damages. 

-Sect.  XV.  Of  fubtramon. 
(i.)  Subtraction  is  when  one,  who  owes  fcrvlcea 
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to  another,  withdraws  or  negleAs  to  perform  them.  Law  of 
This  may  be,  i.  Of  rents,  and  other  fervlces,  due  by  England, 
tenure.    2.  Of  thofe  due  by  cujlom.  "".'"-v,, 

(2.)  For  fubtraftion  of  rents  and  fervlces,  due  by 
tenure,  the  remedy  is,  I.  By  diftrefs  ;  to  compel  the 
payment  or  performance.  2.  By  aftion  of  debt. 
3.  By  afGfe.  4.  By  writ  de  cmfuetudinihus  et  fervitiis  ; 
— to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  ceffavit  ;  — 
and,  6.  By  writ  of  right  fur  difclahner  ; — to  recover  the 
land  itfdf, 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  oppreffion  of  the  lord,  the  law 
has  alfo  given,  i.  The  writ  of  Ne  injujle  vexes  :  2.  The 
writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fubtraftlon  of  fervlces,  due  by  cuflom,  the 
remedy  is.  i.  By  writ  of  Se3a  ad  molcndinum,  furnuniy 
torrak)  &c.  to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
damages.  2.  By  adlion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damagea 
only. 


Sect.  XVI.  Of  difl urbane e. 

(i.)  DrsTURBANCE  Is  the  hindering,  or  dlfqulttlng, 
the  owners  of  an  Incorporeal  hereditament,  In  their  re- 
gular and  lawful  enjoyment  of  It 

(2.)  Diflurbances  are,  i.  Of franchifes.  2.  Of  com.' 
mans.  3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure.  5.  Of  patra- 
nage. 

(3.)  DIfturbance  oi franchifes,  is  remedied  by  a  fpe- 
clal aillon  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(4.)  DIfturbance  of  common.  Is,  I.  Intercommoning 
without  right.  Remedy:  Damages;  by  an  aftlon  on 
the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs  :  befides  dillrefs,  damage  fea- 
fant;  to  compel  fatlsfaftlon.  2.  Surcharging  xSx^  coxx\.-' 
mon.  Remedies:  diftrefs,  damage  feafant  ;  to  compel 
fatlsfadlon  :  AAlon  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages :  or, 
Writ  of  admeafurement  of  pafture  ;  to  apportion  the 
common;  and  writ  de  fecuhda  fuperoneratione ;  for  the 
fupernumerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inclofure,  or 
obftruftion.  Remedies  :  Reftitution  of  th^  common, 
and  damages ;  by  affife  of  novel  d'ffeiftn,  and  by  writ  of 
quod permittat :  or,  Damages  oiily  ;  by  aflion  on  the 
cafe. 

(5.)  DIfturbance  of  ivaysy  is  the  obftruftlon,  i.  Of 
a  way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a 
way  appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both  : 
damages ;  by  aftlon  on  the  cafe. 

(6.)  DIfturbance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, Is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  adlion  on  the  cafe  ;  for 
damages. 

(7.)  DIfturbance  of  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of 
a  patron  to  prefent  his  clerk  to  a  benefice ;  whereof 
ufurpationy  within  fix  months,  is  now  become  ^  fpe- 
cles. 

(8.)  DIftuibers  may  be,  i.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
his  wrongful  prefentatlon.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing inftitutlon.  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refufing  the  clerk 
of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  i.  By  affife  of  darrein  pre- 
fentment ;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit  j — to  compel  in- 
ftitutlon and  recover  damages  :  Confequent  to  which 
are  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravitf  and  quare  non  ad- 
mifit ;  for  fubfequent  damages,  3.  By  writ  of  right 
of  advowfon  ;  to  compel  inftitution,  or  eftablifh  the 
permanent  right. 

Sect. 


'art  II.  ^ 

Law  of  Sect.  XVII.  Of  injuries  proceeding  from,  or  af- 

inglami,  fcSlinpy  the  crown. 

pitimifed.  *^ 

"^T""  (i.)  Injuries  to  which  the  crown  Is  a  party  are, 
I.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggreflbr.  -2.  Where  the 
crown  is  the  fufFerer. 

(2.)  The  crown  is  the  aggreflbr,  whenever  It  is  in 
poirefiion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubjed  hath  a 
right. 

(3.)  This  Is  remedied,  1.  By  petition  of  rigbt ;  where 
the  right  Is  grounded  on  fafts  difclofed  in  the  petition 
itfelf.  2.  By  monjlrans  de  droit ;  where  the  claim  is 
grounded  on  fadts,  aheady  appearing  on  record.  The 

^-  effect  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  hands  (or  poflef- 
fion)  of  the  king, 

<  (4.)  Where  the  crown  Is  the  fufFerer,  the  king's  re- 

medies are,,  x.  By  fuch  common- law  aftlons  as  are 
confident  with  the  royal  dignity.  2.  By  inquejl  of 
office,  to  recoTer  pofleflion  :  which,  when  found,  gives 
the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  ;  but 
jnay  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the  fubjeft.  3.  By 
writ  of  fcire  facias,  \o  repeal  the  king's  patent  or 
grant.  4.  By  information  of  intrufian^  to  give  damages 
for  any  trefpafs  on  the  lands  of  the  crown  ;  or  of  debt, 
to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contraA,  or  forfeited  by 
the  breach  of  any  penal  ftatut^  ;  or  fometimes  (in  the 
latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem  :  all  filed  in  the  ex- 
chequer ex  officio  by  the  king's  attorney-general.  5.  By 
writ  of  quo  ivarranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  writ  ;  to  feife  into  the  king's  hands  any  franchife 
ufurped  by  the  fubjedl,  or  to  ouft  an  ufurper  from  any 
public  office.  6.  By  writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caufe  ; 
to  admit  or  reltore  any  perfon  intitled  to  a  franchife  or 
office :  to  which  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  re- 
medy Is  by  traverfe,  or  by  a6tIon  on  the  cafe  for  da- 
mages ;  and,  in  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus, 
or  writ  of  reflitution. 

ttu.     Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  purfuit  of  remedies  by  aElion: 
and,  firfi,  of  the  original  ivrit. 

(i.)  The  purfuit  o{  the  feveral  remedies  furnifhed 
by  the  laws  of  England,  Is,  i .  By  aflion  in  the  courts 
of  common  law.  2.  By  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  equity. 

(2.)  Of  an  aSion  In  the  court  of  common  pleas  (ori- 
ginally the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the 
orderly  parts  are,  i.  The  original  writ.  2.  The  pro- 
cefs.  3.  The  pleadings.  4.  The  ijfue,  or  demurrer. 
5.  The  trial.  6.  The  judgment.  7.  The  proceedings 
in  nature  of  appeal.    8.  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  writ  is  the  beginning  or  founda- 
tion of  a  fuit,  and  is  either  optional  (called  a  pracipej, 
commanding  the  defendant  to  do  fomething  In  certain, 
or  otherwife  fhow  caufe  to  the  contrary  ;  or  peremptory 
called  a  Ji  fecerit  te  fecurum ),  commanding,  upen  fecu- 
rlty  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  to  fhow  wherefore  he  hath  Injured  the  plaintiff : 
both  Iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king's  great 
feal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time. 

Sect.  XiX,  Of  procefs. 

4xm-  Process  Is  the  means  of  compelling  the  de- 

fendant to  appear  In  court* 
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(2.)  This  includes,  1.  Summons.    2.  The  writ  of   Law  of 
attachment,  or  pone ;  which  is  fometimes  the  firft  or  ^."^l^l'f^^ 
original  procefs.    3.  The  writ  of  dijlringas,  or  diftrefa  ^P^*^"^'  ^  * 
infinite.    4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad  refpondendum,  and 
tejlatum  capias  :  or,  infteadof  thefe,  In  the  king's  bench, 
the  bill  of  MIddlefex,  and  writ  of  latitat : — and,  In  the 
exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo  minus.    5.  The  alias  and 
pluries  v/rhs.    6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  exigi  facias^ 
proclamations,  and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance,  and  com- 
mon bail.    8.  The  arreft.    9.  Special  bail,  iirft  to  the 
fherlff,  and  then  to  the  adllon 
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Sect.  XX.  Of  pleadings. 

Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  In  writing  ;  under  which  are  com- 
prifed,  t.  The  declaration  or  counr  ;  (wherein,  inci- 
dentally, of  the  vifne,  nonfult,  retraxit,  and  difconti- 
nuance).  2.  The  defence,  claim  of  cognizance,  Im- 
parlance, view,  oyer,  aid-prayer,  voucher,  or  age ; 
3.  The  plea;  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea  ( ly?,  to 
the  jurifdiftion  ;  2dly,  in  difabllity  of  the  plaintiff ; 
^d/y,  In  abatement),  or  it  is  a  pitta,  to  the  aS ion  ;  fome- 
times confeffing  the  adlion  either  In  whole  or  In  part ; 
(wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  Into  court,  and 
fet  off)  :  but  ufually  denying  the  complaint,  by  plead- 
ing either,  if,  the  general  iifue  ;  or^  idly,  a  fpecial 
bar  (wherein  of  jufllficatlons,  the  flatutes  of  limitation, 
&c.).  4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  furrejoinder,  rebut- 
ter, furrebutter,  &c.  Therein  of  eltoppels,  colour, 
duplicity,  departure,  new  affignment,  proteltation,  a- 
verment,  and  other  incidents  of  pleading. 

Sect.  XXI.  Of  ijfue  and  demurrer. 

(f.)  Issue  is  where  the  parties,  in  a  courfe  of 
pleading,  come  to  a  point  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  de- 
nied on  the  other  ;  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  Is 
called  a  demurrer ;  If  it  be  a  matter  of  fadl,  ftill  re- 
tains the  name  of  an  iffue,  of  fa6t. 

(2.)  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  ia 
court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain 
to  appear  upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifes  fince 
the  laft  continuance  or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may 
take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  demurrer  or  IfTue,  by 
alleging  it  in  a  plea /aw  darrein  continuance. 

(3.)  The  determination  of  an  iffue  in  law,  or  de- 
murrer, is  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  ; 
which  Is  afterwards  entered  on  record. 


Sect.  XXII.  Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  trial.  cxvi* 

(i.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fadl 
put  in  iffue. 

(2.)  The  fpecies  of  trials  are,  I.  By  the  record. 
2.  By  infpeSion.  3.  By  certificate.  4.  By  luitneffes, 
5.  By  tuagerof  battel.  6.  By  ivager  of  laiv .  7.  By  jury. 

(3.)  Trial  by  the  record  is  had,  when  the  exillence 
of  fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 

(4.)  Trial  by  infpeaion  or  examination  Is  had  by  the 
court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  iffue  is  the  evii- 
dent  objeft  oif  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where 
fuch  certificate  muft  have  been  concluflve  to  a  jury. 

(6.1 
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(6.)  Trial  by  nv'ttnejfes  (the  regular  method  in  the 
civil  law)  is  only  ufed  on  a  writ  of  dower,  when  the 

  death  of  the  hufband  is  in  iflTue, 

(7.)  Trial  by  wager  of  hattelt  in  civil  cafes,  is  only 
had  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  grand  apfe, 

(8.)  Trial  by  ivager  of  laiv  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iffue  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily 
tianfadled  between  the  parties  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  witneffes. 

<itvii.  •    Sect.  XXUl.  Of  the  trialby  Jury. 

(r.)  Trial  by  jury  is,  i.  Extraordinary  ^  as,  by 
the  grand  aflize,  in  writs  of  right ;  and  by  the  grand 
jury,  in  writs  of  attaint.     2.  Ordinary. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  uf  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  i.  The  writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  fhcrifF, 
coroners,  or  elifors  ;  with  the  fubfequent  compulfive 
procefs  of  habeas  corpora,  or  di/iringas.  2.  The  car- 
rying down  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  7t'i/iprms. 
3.  The  {herifT's  return  ;  or  panel  of,  ill,  fpecial,  zdly, 
common  jurors.  4.  The  challenges  ;  dl.  to  the  ar- 
ray  ,  2d!y,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors  ;  either,  propter 
honoris  refpeSlunii  propter  defe^iiniy  propter  affectum  (which 
is  fomecimes  a  principal  challenge,  fometimes  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  deliSum-  5.  The  tales  de  cir. 
cumjlantilus.  6.  The  oath  of  ti  e  jury.  7.  Thf  evi- 
dence;  which  is  either  by  proofs,  ill,  written  ;  zdly, 
parole: — or,  by  the  private  kr.'^wledge  of  the  jurors. 
6.  The  verdift  ;  which  may  be,  ift,  privy  ;  2(lly, 
public ;  3dly,  fpecial. 


ittviii.      StcT.  XXIV.  Of  judgment  i  and  its  incidents 

(i.)  Whatever  is  tranfafted  at  the  ttial,  in  the 
court  o(  ni/t  prias,  is  added  to  the  record  ui;dcr  the 
name  of  a  po/^ea  :  confequenc  upon  which  is  the  judge- 
ment, 

■  (2  )  Judgment  may  be  arre/led  or  flayed  for  caufes, 
1,  Extrinfic,  or  dehors  the  record ;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
neiv  trials.  2.  Intriiific,  or  within  it  ;  as  where  the 
declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the  verdidl  from 
the  pleadings,  and  iffue  ;  or  where  the  c -fcs  laid  in  the 
declaration,  in  not  fufFicient  to  fupport  the  aftion  in 
point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  iffue  is  immaterial,  or  iniufficient, 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader. 

(4.)  Judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  court,  upon  the  matter  coiitained  in  the  re- 
cord. 

(5.)  Judgments  are,  1.  Interlocutory;  which  are  in- 
complete till  perfefted  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.   2.  Final. 

{6.)  Cojlsy  orexpenccsof  iuit,  are  now  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 

^x.     Sect.  XXV.  Of  proceedings  in  the  nature  of  ap- 

peals. 

(i.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from 
judgment,  are,  (.  A  writ  of  attaint  ;  to  impeach  the 
verdiA  of  a  jury  5  which  of  late  has  been  fupcrfeded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela  i  to  dif- 
charge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  lince  happened. 


Parti: 

3.  A  writ  oi error,  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano-  < 
ther  ;  to  corredl  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law, 
and  not  helped  by  the  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  jeo-  ^l^'-'-'"  '-^ 
fails.  --a—MysBte* 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  \.  To  the  court  of  king's 
bench:  fiom  all  inferior  courts  of  record ;  from  the 
court  of  common-pleas  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  from  the 
court  of  king  s-bench  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  courts  of 
exchequer  chamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  cowt  oi  king^s 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houle  of  peers,  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  king's-bcnch  by  original,  and 
on  wi  its  of  error  j  and  from  the  feveral  courts  of  ex' 
ihequer- chamber. 


Sect.  XXVI.  Of  execution,  cxr* 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fen- 
tence or  judgment  of  the  law.    Which  is  efFeded, 

1.  Where  p  ifTcffion  of  any  hereditament  is  recovtvcd  : 
by    writ   of  habere  facias  feftnam,   popftanem,  i^c, 

2.  Where  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  render- 
ed, by  a  fpecial  writ  for  thav  purpofe :  as,  by  writ  ot 
abatement,  in  cafe  of  nufance  ;  retorna  hahenda,  and  ca- 
pias in  luithernam,  in  replevin  ;  di/iringas  and  fcire  fw 
cias,  in  detinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered  5 
by  writ  of,  •  (l,  capias  ad  fatisfaciendum,  againit  the 
body  of  the  defendant  ;  or,  in  dtfault  thereof,  fire  fa- 
cias againft  his  bail,  zdly.  Fieri  facias,  againft  hia 
goods  and  chattels.  3dly,  Levari  facias,  againit  Iiia 
goods  .AvA  the  profts  of  his  lands.  4thly,  Elegit,  a- 
gainft  hh  goods,  and  the  pojfeffton  of  his  lands,  ^thly. 
Extendi  facias.,  and  other  procefs,  on  ftatutes,  recog- 
nizances, &c.  againft  his  body,  lands,  and  goods. 

Sect.  XXVlI.  Of  proceedings  tn  tfie  courts  of  cxxL 
equity. 

(1.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pe- 
culiar jurifdi^tion  of  the  couri  of  chancery,  are,  i.  The 
guardianftiip  of  infants.  2.  The  cuftody  of  ideots  and 
lunatics.  3.  The  fuperintendance  of  charities.  4.  Com- 
miffions  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer  and  the  duchy-court  of 
Lancajler,  have  alfo  fome  f  eculiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
intcreit  of  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  jj^rw/ify  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  law ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  at- 
tended to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 

(4- '  The  eflential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifli 
courts  of  equity  are  diitlnguiihed  from  the  courts  of 
law,  are,  i.  The  mode  of  proof,  by  a  difcovery  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  ;  which  gives  a  jurifdidtion  in  mat- 
ters of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  The  mode  of  trial;  by 
depofitions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  3.  The 
mode  of  relief;  by  giving  a  more  fpecitic  and  extenfive 
remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  as,  by- 
carrying  agreements  into  execution,  Raying  wafte  or 
other  injuries  by  injunction,  directing  the  fale  of  in* 
cumbered  lands,  &c.  4.  The  true  conftrudlion  of  ft' 
curiiies  for  money,  by  confidering  them  merely  as  a 
pledge.  5.  Tht:  execution  of  trufis,  or  fecund  ufes,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  eftates. 

(5.) 
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^nw  of  (^,)  The  proceedings  In  the  court  of  chancery  fto 
''^jrffed  ^'^'^^  thefe  in  theexchequer,  &c.  very  nearly  conform) 
are,  i.  Bill,  2.  Writ  of  fulpama ;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
junftlon.  3.  Procsfs  of  conlcmpt  ;  viz  (ordinarily) 
attachment,  attijchment  with  proclamations,  commlf 
fion  of  rebellion,  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  feqneftiations. 
4,  Appearance  5.  Demurrer.  6  Plea.  7  Aiifwer. 
8.  Exceptions;  amendments;  crofs,  or  rupplertitittal, 
bills  ;  bills  c*^  revivor,  interpleader,  &  •.  9.  Replica- 
tion, to.  liTue  II.  Depofuions.  taken  upon  inter- 
rogatories; and  fubfequent  publication  ther*eof  i;;. 
Kt-aring.  13.  Interlocutory  decree  ;  feigned  iflue, 
and  trial  ;  reference  to  the  mafter,  ant^  report ;  &c. 
J4.  Final  decree.  15.  Rehearing,  or  bill  of  review. 
16.  Appeal  10  parliament. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 
0/ Public  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.     Of  the  nature  of  crimes y  and  their 
piinifhment. 

(  I.) TN  treating  puhTic  ivrongs  may  be  confidered, 
I.  The  general  nature  of  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments.  2.  The  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes. 
3.  Their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt.  4.  The  feveral  fpe- 
tries  of  crimes,  and  their  refpeftive  piinifhments.  5. 
The  means  of  prevention.  6.  The  method  of  pun'ijh- 
inent. 

(2.)  A  crime,  or  m'lf demeanor ^  is  an  ?6l  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  eithei  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  diflinguifhed  from  civil  injuries,  In 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rights,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a 
community. 

(4.)  Pun'ifhments  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 

1.  The  poiuer  i  2.  The  end ;  3.  The  meafure  i — of  their 
infliflion. 

( 5.)  TVt ponver,  or  right,  of  inflifting  human  pu- 
nlfliments  for  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  in  fe^ 
was  by  the  law  of  nature  vtfled  in  every  Individual  ; 
but,  by  the  fundamental  contraft  of  fociety,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  foverelgn  power  ;  in  which  alfo  Is 
veiled,  by  the  fame  contract,  the  right  of  punifhing 
pqfitive  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  prohibita. 

(6.  ;  The  md  of  human  punifhments  is  to  prevent 
future  oflFetices  ;  i.  By  amending  the  offender  himfelf. 

2.  By  deterring  others  through  his  example.  3.  By 
depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifchief. 

(7.)  The  meafure  of  human  punifhments  muft  be 
determined  by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  power,  and 
not  by  any  uniform  univerfal  rule  :  though  that  wif- 
dom may  be  regulated,  and  aflitted,  by  certain  gene- 
ral, equitable,  principles. 

tiv.      Sect.  II.    Of  the  perfons  capable  of  committing 

crimes. 

(i.^  All  perfons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
nnlefs  there  be  in  them  a  defe8  of  nuill :  for,  to  con- 
ftitute  a  legal  crime,  there  nriull  be  both  a  vitious  will, 

and  a  vitious 

(2.)  The  will  does  not  concur  with  the  a£l,  i.  Where 
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there  Is  a  defeft  of  underfi ending .  2.  Where  no  will  Law  of 
Is  exerted.  3.  Where  the  adl  is  conllrained  by  force  ^"k*»"<^» 
and  violence.  ,  « 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  In  the 
cafes  of,  I.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
ennefs ;  which  doth  not,  however,  excufe.  4.  Mis- 
fortufie.  5.  Ignorance,  or  miftake  of  faA.  6.  Com- 
pulfion,  or  ncccffity  :  which  is,  ift,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jedlion  ;  2dly,  that  of  Am d?,  per  minus  ;  3dly,  chat  of 
choofing  the  leaft  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable  ;  4thly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger  ;  which 
Is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4.)  The"  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  Is 
alfo  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 

Sect.  III.   Of  principals  and  acceffories.  cxrr» 

(l,)  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  In  criminals  are, 
I.  As  principals.   2.  h.%  acceffories. 

(z.)  K  principal  in  a  crime  is,  I.  He  who  commits 
the  fafl.  2.  Pie  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abet- 
ting, the  coromiffion, 

(3,)  An  acccffory  Is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
faft.  nor  Is  prefent  at  the  commiffion  ;  but  is  in  forae 
fort  concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after. 

(4  )  Acceffories  can  only  bt  in  petit  treafon,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdemeanors,  all  are  prin- 
cipals. 

(5  )  An  acccffory,  before  the  faft.  Is  one  who,  be- 
ing abfent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  pro- 
cured, counfelled,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 
it. 

(6.)  An  acceffory  after  the  faft,  is  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts,  or  affifts,  the  felon.  Such  accef- 
fory Is  ufually  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  where 
the  principal,  and  acceffory  before  the  fa£l,  are  excluded 
fnjm  It. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  offences  againft  God  and  religion.  cxxvi>- 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  Immediately  offend, 
1.  God,  and  his  holy  r^-Zf^/'ow.  2.  The  law  of  Ka//o«j. 
3.  The  king,  and  his  government.  4.  The  public^  or 
commotj-ivealtb .     5.  Individuals. 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  t.  Apoflacy.  For  which  the  penalty  is 
incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty, 
for  one  fpecles  thereof :  the  fame.  3.  Offences  againft 
the  eftablifhed  church  : — Either,  hy  reviling  its  ordinan- 
ces. Penalties  :  fine  ;  deprivation  ;  Imprifonment ;  for- 
feiture.— Or,  by  nonconformity  to  Its  worflilp  :  ift,  ' 
Thro'  total  irreligion.  Penalty  :  fine.  2dly,  Thro'  pro- 
teltant  diffcnling.  Penalty  :  fufpended  by  the  tolera- 
tion aft.  3dly,  Through  popery.,  either  In  profeffora 
of  the  popifli  religion,  popifh  recufantg,  convift,  or 
popifii  prielis.  Penalties:  incapacity;  double  taxes; 
imprifonment  ;  f^yes  ;  forfeitures ;  abjuration  of  the 
realm  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy  ;  and 
judgment  of  high  treafon,  4,  Blafphemy.  Penalty  i 
fine,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  puuifhment.  5.  Pro- 
fane fnuearing  and  curftng.  Penalty  :  fine,  or  houfe  of 
correction.  6.  Witchcraft;  or,  at  leaft,  the  pretence 
thereto.  Penalty  :  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Re- 
ligious impoflui-es.    Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment,  and 

sor- 
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Law  of  corporar  puniflirrtent.  8.  Simony.  Penalties  :  forfel- 
c^koni^fcd  ^"""^  double  value  ;  incapacity.  9.  Sabbath -break' 
*  -J    ,      '         Penalty:  fine.    10.  Drunkennefs,    Penalty:  fine, 

or  flocks.    1 1 .  L&wdnefs,    Penalties  i  fine ;  imprifon- 

ment ;  houfe  of  correftion. 

Sect.  V.    Of  offences  againjl  the  law  of  nations. 

(1.)  The  laav  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rules,  dedu- 
cible  by  natural  reafon,  and  eilablifhed  by  univerfal 
confent,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  between  indepen- 
dent Hates. 

(2.)  In  England,  the  law  of  nations  is  adopted  in 
its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

(3.)  Offences  againft  this  law  are  principally  inci- 
dent to  whole  ftates  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  private  fubjefts',  are  then  the  objefts  of  the  muni- 
cipal law. 

(4.)  Crimes  againft  the  law  of  nations,  animadverted 
on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  i.  Violation  of  fafe- 
conduds.  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  embaffadors. 
Penalty,  in  both  :  arbitrary.  3.  Piracy,  Penalty  : 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 

ixxviii.  Sect.  VI.    Of  high  t reafon. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  more  peculiarly 
offending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  i.  High 
treafon.  2.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3. 
Pramunire.    4.  Other  mifpriftons  and  contempts, 

1^2.^  High  treafon  may,  according  to  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  III.  be  committed,  i.  By  compafing  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their 
eldeft  fon  and  heir  ;  demonftrated  by  fome  overt  a£l. 
2.  By  violating  the  king's  companion,  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, or  the  wife  of  his  eldeft  fon.  3.  By  fome  overt  aft 
of  levying  war  againft  the  king  in  his  realm.  4.  By 
adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  5.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king's  great  [or  privy  feal.  6.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7. 
By  killing  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king's  juftices, 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices. 

(3.)  High  treafons,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
are  fuch  as  relate,  1.  To  papifls  :  as,  the  repeated  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  jurifdiftion  ;  the  coming  from  be- 
yond fea  of  a  natural-born  popilli  prieft  ;  the  renoun- 
cing of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  or 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage,  or  other  fig- 
natures  of  the  king  :  as,  counterfeiting  (or,  import- 
ing and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  cur- 
rent ;  forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  fignet,  or  privy 
feal  ;!  falfifying,  &c.  the  current  coin.  3.  To  the 
protejlant  fitccejfion :  as,  correfponding  with,  or  remit- 
ting to,  the  late  Pretender's  fons  ;  endeavouring  to 
impede  the  fucceffion  ;  writing  or  printing,  in  defence 
of  any  Pretender's  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  aft  of 
fettlement,  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the 
dcfcent  of  the  crown. 

(4.)  The /»«K£/2iww/ of  high  treafon,  in  males,  is  (ge- 
nerally) to  be,  I.  Drawn.  2.  Hanged.  3.  Embowel- 
Icd  alive.  4.  Beheaded.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head 
and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king's  difpofal.  But,  in  trea- 
fons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged 
till  dead.  Females^  iu  both  cafes,  are  to  be  drawn, 
and  burned  alive. 


w. 

Sect.  VII.    Of  felonies  injurious  to  the  king's 
prerogative. 


Part  II 

Law  of 

England, 
cpitomiled 


(i.)  Felony  is  that  offence  which  occafiona  the 
total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law;  now 
ufually  alfo  punifhable  with  death,  by  hanging;  unlefs 
through  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy)  are, 
1 .  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin :  as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  &c. ;  (to  which  head  fome  Infe- 
rior mifdemeanors  affefting  the  coinage  may  be  alfo 
referred).  2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a ppivy 
counfellor.  3.  Serving  foreign  ftates,  or  enlifting  foU 
diera  for  foreign  fervice.  4.  Embezzling  the  king's  ar- 
mour or  Jlores.  5.  Defertion  from  the  king's  armies ^ 
by  land  or  fea. 

Sect.  VIII.    Of  praemunire. 

(1.)  Pr^munire,  in  its  original  fenfe,  is  th-e  of- 
fence of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  :  out- 
lawry, forfeiture,  and  imprifonment  i  which  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  fome  onences  of  a  different  nature. 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are^  i.  Importing  Popifh  trin- 
kets. 2.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  PopI£h 
feminaries  abroad,  or  Popifti  prietts  in  England.  3. 
Molefting  the  poffeffors  of  abbey-lands.  4.  Afting  as 
broker  in  an  ufurious  contraft,  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  ftay  of  proceedings  in  fuits 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption.  8.  Afferting  a  legillatlve  authority  in 
both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any 
fubjeft  a  prifoner  beyond  fea.  10.  Refufing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  11.  Preaching,  teach- 
ing, or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceffion.  12.  Treat- 
ing of  other  matters  by  the  affembly  of  peers  of  Scot- 
land, convened  for  elefting  their  reprefentatlves  in 
parliament.  15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  un- 
lawful fubfcrlptions  to  public  funds. 

Seft.  IX.    Of  mifprifions  and  contempts  offering 
the  king  and  government. 

(t.)  Misprisions  and  contempts  are  all  fuch  high 
offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

(2.)  Thefe  are,  1.  Negative,  in  concealing  what 
ought  to  be  revealed.  2.  Pofitive,  in  committing  what 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

(3.)  Negative  mifprifions  are,  i.  Mifprifion  of  treO' 
fon.  Penalty  :  forfeiture  and  imprifonment.  2.  Mif* 
prifion  of  felony.  Penalty  :  fine  and  imprifonment. 
3.  Concealment  of  treafure  trove.  Penalty :  fine  and 
imprifonment. 

(4.)  Pofilive  mifprifions  or  high  mifdemeanors  and 
contempts,  are,  i.  Mal-adminijlration  of  public  trufts, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation,  Ufual  penal- 
ties :  banifhment  ;  fines  ;  imprifonment ;  difabihty. 
2.  Contempts  againft  the  king's  prerogative.  Penalty; 
fine,  and  imprifonment.  3.  Contempt  againft  his 
6  /fr- 


exzs. 


ait  II. 


1  A 

Penalty :  fine,  I'mprlfonment,    times  forfeiture. 


peffm  and  govemmenf, 

and  Infamous  corporal  punifliment.  4.  Contempts 
■  agalnft.  his  title.  Penalties  :  fine,  and  imprifonment ; 
or  fine,  and  difabillty.  5.  Contempts  agalnft  his 
falaces,  or  courts  of  juHke.  Penalties  :  fine  ;  imprifon- 
ment; corporal  punifliment;  lofs  of  right  hand;  for- 
feiture. 
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13.  Z,/^^?/x.i^  . Penalty  :  fine,  impri-   I-aw  of 
fonment,  and  corporal  punifiiraent.  e{fitomif?4. 


Sect.  Xll.    Of  offences  againjl  public  trade. 


Offences  agalnft  the  yuhVic  trade ^  are,  i.  Oivling. 
Penalties:  fines;  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment;  lofs  of  left 
hind  J  transportation;  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smug' 
gliiig.  Penalties :  fines ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  judgment  of 
felony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
(i.)  Crimes  efpecially  aCFefting  the  commonivealth  Penalty:  judgment  of  felony  without  clergy.  5.  Z7- 
«re  offences,  i.,  Aga  in  ft  the  public  2.  Agalnft  fiiry.    Penally  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.    5.  Cheating, 

the  ^nhWc  peace.    3.  Againft  the  public /ra^/lr.    4.  A-    Penalties:   fine;   imprifonment;   pillory;  tumbrel; 


Sect.  X.    Of  offmces  againfl  public  jujlice. 


,^ain'ft  the  public  ^f^M.  5.  Agalnft  the  public  ^t'o/Zc^ 
or  economy. 

(2.)  Offences  agalnft  the  public  jujllce,  are,  i.  Em- 
lezzUng  or  vacating  records,  and  perfonating  others  in 
■  courts  of  jiiftice.  Penalty:  judgment  of  felony,  ufually 
without  clergy.  7.  Compelling  prifoners  to  become 
xipprovers.  Penalty:  judgment  of  felony.  3.  Obflritc- 
ting  the  execution  of  procefs.  4.  Efcapes.  5.  Breach 
of  prifon.  6.  Re/cue,  Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumftanccs)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifde- 
meanors  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re- 
turning from  tranfportation.  This  is  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  reivards  to  help  one  to  his  ftolen 
^goods.  Penalty:  the  fame  as  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
ftolen  goods.  Penalties  :  tranfportation  ;  fine  ;  and 
imprifonment. — 10.  Theftb&te.  il.  Common  larrftry 
and  fuing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance.  13. 
-Champerty.  Penalty,  in  thefe  four :  fine,  and  impri- 
fonment. 14.  Compounding  profecutlons  on  penal  fta- 
tutes.    Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difabillty.    15.  Co/> 


whipplng,  or  other  corporal  punifhment,  tranfporta- 
.tlon. — 6.  Forejlalling,  y.  Regrating.  8.  EngroJJing. 
Penalties,  for  all  three  ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  fine  ;  impri' 
fonment ;  pillory.  9.  Monopolies^  and  combinations  to 
ralfethe  price  of  commodities.  Penalties  :  fines;  im- 
prifonment ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  ear  ;  infamy  ;  and,  fome- 
times,  the  pains  oi pramunire.  10.  Exercifing  a  trade^ 
not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty  ;  fine. 
IT.  Vranfportlng,  or  refidlng  abroad,  ol  artificers-  Pe- 
nalties ;  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  forfeiture  ;  incapacity  \ 
becoming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.    Of  offences  againfl  the  public  healthy 
and  public  police  or  economy. 

(i.)  Offences  agalnft  the  public  health  are,  i.  Ir- 
regularity^ in  the  time  of  the  plague.,  or  of  quarantine. 
Penalties i  whipping;  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  2.  Selling  univholefome  provifons. 
Penalt  ies  :  amercement ;  pillory  ;  fine  ;  imprifonment ; 


{piracy;  and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort    abjuration  of  the  town 
money,  &c.  Penalties:  the  villenous  judgment;  fine;        (2.)  Offences  agalnft  the  public  police  and  economy 
imprifonment  ;  pillory ;  whipping;  tranfportation.  16.    ordomeftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  i.  Thofe  re- 
Perjury^  and  fubordination  thereof.     Penalties:  in-  -i-  in-     __j  •       /  ■  , 

famy ;  imprifonment ;  fine,  or  pillory ;  and,  fome- 
tlmes,  tranfportation  orhoufe  of  corredion.  17.  Bri- 
bery. Penahy  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  18.  Embra- 
■eery.  Penalty:  Infamy,  fine,;  and  imprifonment.  19. 
Falfeverdia.  Penalty  :  the  judgment  in  attaint.  20. 
Negligence  of  public  officers,  &c.  Penalty  :  fine,  and 
•forfeiture  of  the  office.  2\.  fOppreJion  by  magi- 
•ftrates.  22.  Extortion  oi  officers.  Penalty,  in  both: 
imprifonment,  fine,  and  fometimes  forfeiture  of  the  of- 
■fice. 


lating  to  clandefiiiie  and  irregular  marriages.  Penal- 
ties :  judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. 
2,  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty: 
judgment  of  felony. — 3.  IVandering,  by  foldiers  or  met- 
riners,  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians ;  or 
being  In  their felloiujhip  one  month.  Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  5.  Common  nufances,  \fi,  by 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  in  highways,  bridges,  and 
rivers ;  idly,  by  offenfive  trades  and  manufadlures  ; 
^dly,  by  diforderly  houfes ;  Hfthly,  by  lotteries;  ^thly^  by 
cottages;  6thly,  by  fireworks;  "^thly,  by  evefdropping. 
Penalty,  in  all;  fine, —  'ithly,  By  common  fcolding. 
Penalty  :  the  cucking  ftool.  6.  Idlenefs,  diforder,  -va- 
grancy, and  incorrigible  roguery.  Penalties  :  imprifon- 
ment ;  whipping  ;  judgment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury,  in 
ajjemblies  to  the  number  of  twelve.  2.  Appearing  diet.  Penalty,  difcretionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties : 
armed,  or  hunting  in  dlfguife.  3.  threatening,  or  de-  to  gentlemen,  fines  ;  to  others,  fine  and  imprifonment  j 
manding  any  valuable  thing,  by  letter, — All  thefe  are  to  cheating  gamefiers,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal 
felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  Deftroying  of  /ryrwjfr/Vrj,  pains  of  perjury,  t).  Defiroying  game..  Penalties: 
&c.  Penalties:  whipping;  Imprifonment;  judge-  fines,  and  corporal,  punifhment. 
ment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. — 5.  /Iffrays. 


■5ect.  XI.    Of  offences  againfl  the  public  peace. 
Offences  agalnft  the  public  peace  are,  i.  Riotous 


ft.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlaiuful  affemblies.      7.  Tumul- 
tiious  petitioning.      8.    Forcible  entry,   and  detainer. 
Penalty,  in  all  four  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.    9.  Go- 
ing UHufually  armed.    Penalty  ;  forfeiture  of  arms,  and    1  • 
imprifonment.     10.  Spreading /df^  neivs.    Penalty  :  3* 
fine,  and  imprifonment.   1 1.  Pretended /ro^/.'mV/.  Pe- 
nal ties  :  fine;  imprifonment ;  and  forfeiture.    12.  Chal-  l- 
lenges  to  fight.  Penalty  :  fine>  imprifonment,  and  fome-   poral  injuries. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 


Sect.  XIV.  Of  homicide. 

(i.)  Crimes  efpecially  affefling  individuals  are, 
Agalnft  their />fr/o«j.  2.  Ag3.mi\  \.h6.x  habitations. 
Agalnft  their  pnperty, 

(2.)  Crimes  agalnft  the  pcrfons  of  individuals,  are, 
By  homicide,  or  deftroying  life,    2.  By  other  cor- 


CXItl7« 


4M 


(5) 


^42 

Law  of 
England 
epitomifed, 


L  A 

Homic'iile  Is,      I.  yujllfiahle.      2.  Excufable. 
3.  Felonious, 

(4.)  Hom'cide  is  jujl'ifinbkt  r.  By  neceHlty,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  permiffion  of  law  ;  i/?,  for 
the  furtherance  of  public  juflice  j  zdly^  for  prevention 
of  fome  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide      excufable.     I.  Per  infortunium.,  or 
by  mlf- adventure.    3.  Se  defnclendo,  or  in  felf-defence, 
Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeitur 


W.  Part  1 

(2.)  Arfon  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  l-^w  of 
the  houfe,  orout  houfe,  of  another  man.  This  is  fe- ^  ^"^^^^^."'^ 
lony ;  in  fome  cafes  within,  in  others  without,  cler-  ^P^*^"'"'  °  ^ 

gy- 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by- 
night,  into  a  manfion-houfe  ;  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony.    This  is  felony,  without  clergy. 


by  chance-medley.  Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeiture  of  Sect.  XVII.  Of  offences  againfl  private  property. 
goods  ;  which  however  is  pardoned  of  courfe. 

(6.)  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing|of  a  human  (l.)  Crimes  afFeding  the  private  /ro^fr/y  of  indi- 

creature  without  jullificaf  ion  or  excufe.  This  Is,  i.KII-  viduals  are,   i.  Larclny.     2.  Malicious  mifchief,  3. 

ling  one's  felf.     2.  Killing  ano/Zifr.  Forgery. 

(7.)  Killing  one's  f elf,  or  felfmurJer,  is  where  one  (2.)   Larclny  is,    I.  Simple.      2.  Mixed,   or  com' 

deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  a6t,  puts  pound. 

an  end  to  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  ;  puninied  by  (3.)  Simple  larclny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
ignominious  burial,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels,  rying  away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  And 


(8.)  Killing  ««o//jfr  is,  l.  Manflaughter.   2.  Murder. 
(9,)  Manflaughter    the  unlawful  killlBg  of  another, 
without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied.    This  is  either, 
1.  Voluntary,  upon  a  fudden  heat.    2.  Involuntary, 


It  IS,  I.  Grand  larclny  ;  being  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence  Which  is  felony ;  In  fome  cafes  with- 
in, in  others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit  larciny  ;  to  the 
value  of  twelve  pence  or  under.    Which  Is  alfo  felony. 


in  the  commiffion  of  fome  unlawful  aft.  Both  are  fe-  but  not  capital ;  being  punifhed  with  whipping,  or 
lony,  but  within  clergy  ;  except  In  the  cafe  Q^Jlabllng.  tranfportation. 

(10.)  Murder  is  when  a  pcrfon,  of  found  memory  (4.)  Mixed,  or  compound,  larciny  is  that  wherein 
and  difcretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  crea-  the  taking  Is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  be- 
ture,  in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace  ;  with, ma-  ing,  i.  From  the  houfe.  2.  From  the perfon. 
lice  aforethought,  either  exprefs  or  implied.  This  Is  (5.)  Larclnles  from  the  ^oz^,  by  day  ornight,  are 
felony,  without  clergy;  puniHied  with  fpeedy  death,  felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  i.  Larcinieg, 
and  hanging  in  chains,  or  diffedlion.  above  twlve pence,  from  a  church  ;  or  by  breaking  a 

( 1 1.)  Petit  treafon  (bring  an  aggravated  degree  of  tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 
murder)  Is  where  the  fervant  kills  his  mailer,  the  wife  owner  or  his  family  being  therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a 
lier  hufband,  or  the  ecclefiaftlc  his  fuperior.  Penalty  ;  dwelling- houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  ;— or 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged ;  In  women,  to  be    from  a  dwelllng-houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 

perfon  therein  being  put  In  fear  ; — or  from  a  dweUIng- 
houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his 
family  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcinles,  of 
fii-ejlnlllngs,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe,  fliop,  or 
warehoufe  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein 
or,  by  privately  ftealing  in  any  (hop,  warehoufe,  coach- 
houfe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.  3.  Larcinles,  of 
fine;  imprifonment  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler-  forty  Jhillings,  from  a  dwelling-houfe  or  Its  out-houfes, 
gy.  2.  Forcible  ahduStion,  and  marriage  or  defilement,  without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein, 
of  an  heirefs;  which  is  felony  :  zUo,Jlealmg,  and  de-  (6.)  Larciny  from  the  perfon  is,  1.  By  privately 
Jlo'werlng  or  marrying,  any  woman-child  under  the  age  Jleallng,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
of fixieen  years;  for  which  the  penalty  Is  Imprifonment,  twelve  pence.  2.  By  robbery;  or  the  felonious  and 
fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.  -  3.  Rape,  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  in  or  near 
and  alfo  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman  child  under  the  the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  put 
age  of  ten  years.  4.  Buggery,  with  man  or  beaft.  ting  him  in  fear.  Tiufe  are  both  felonies  without 
Both  thefe  are  felonies,'  without  clergy — 5.  Affault.  clery.  An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  felony 
6.  Battery;  efpeclally  of  clergymen.  7.  Wounding. 
Penalties,  in  all  three  :  fine  ;  Imprifonment ;  and  other 
corporal  punilhment.  8.  Falfe  Imprifonment.  Penal- 
ties :  fine  ;  Imprifonment;  and  (in  fome  atrocious  cafes) 
the  pains  of  pramunire,  and  incapacity  of  office  or  par- 
don. 9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly  ftealing  away  the  king's 


drawn  and  burned. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  offences  aga'in/l  the  ferfons  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Crimes  affeftlng  the perfms  of  individuals,  by  other 
corporal  injuries  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are, 
I.  Alctyhem  ;  and  alfo^joo^/w^  at  another.  Penalties: 
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(7.)  Malicious  mfch.'ef,  by  deltroying  dikes, 
goods,  cattle,  fiiips,  garint-ms,  fifh-ponds,  trees,  woods, 
churches,  chapels,  meetlng-houfes,  houfes,  out  houfts, 
corn,  hay,  ftraw,  fea  or  river  banks,  hop  binds,  coal- 
mines (or  engines  thereunto  belonging),  or  any  fences 
for  Iiiclofures  by  a£l  of  parliament,  is  felony  ;  and,  in 
moll  cafes,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(S.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
Sect.  XVL  Of  offences  ngainji  the  habitations  of  of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another  s  right.  Penal- 
individuals.  ties:  fine  ;  .imprifonment ;  piliory  ;  h^fs  of  nofe  and 

ears ;  forfeiture ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
(l.)  Crimes,  affeft ing  the  of  Individuals  gy. 

are,  I.  Arfon.     2,  Burglary, 

Sect. 


fubjefts.    Penalty  :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  pillory. 
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Sect.  XVIII.   Of  the  means  of  preventing 
offences. 

(i.)  Crimes  and  raifderaeanors  may  he  prevented, 
by  compelling  fufpefted  pcrfons  to  give  Jecurity  : 
which  is  effi£teJ  by  binding  them  in  a  conditional  re- 
cognizance to  the  king,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  magi- 
ftrate. 

(2.)  Tbefe  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  i.To 
keep  the 2.  Tohe.     good  behaviour. 

(3.)  They  may  be  taken  by  any  juftice  or  confer- 
vator  of  the  peace,  at  his  own  difcretion  ;  or,  at  the 
requeft  of  fuch  as  arc  intitkd  to  demand  the  iame. 

(4.;  All  peifons,  who  have  given  fufficient  caufe  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  peace ;  and  all  thole,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  \.\\t  good  behaviour  ; 
and  n.ay,  upon  refufal  in  either  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

Ijsli.        Sect.  XIX.  Of  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiSlion. 

(l.)  In  the  method  of  j^z/Kz/Zw/zMnay  be  confider- 
<d,  I.  The  feveral  courts  o!  ciuiiiual  juiiiciidion.  2. 
The  feversl  proceedings  the;eui. 

(2.)  The  criiwiual  courts  are,  I.  Thofe  of  z  pidJic 
and  general  jurifdiclion  throughout  the  realm,  z.'l'hole 
of  a  private  aud  fpecial  jtirifdidtion. 

(3. J  PijHic  criminal  courts  are,  i.  The  high  court 
of  parliament;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  Reward  ;  and  the  court  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament  :  for  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
difted  peers.  3.  The  court  of  king's  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5.  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king's  commiffion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery.  7.  The  court  of 
quarter- feffions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  IherifPs  tourn. 
9.  The  court  left.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
II.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  I.  The  court  of 
the  lord  fteward,  &c.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  2. 
The  court  of  the  lord  Reward,  &c.  by  Itatuceof  Hen- 
ry VIII.    3.  The  univerfity  courts. 

I^i.  Sect.  XX.  Of  fummary  convi^ions. 

(i.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  i.  Sum- 
mary.    2.  Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  whereby  a  man 
may  be  convifted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  formal 
procefs  or  jury,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  or 
judges  appointed  by  ad  of  parliament,  or  common 

^^(z.)  Such  are,  i.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds  a- 
eainft.  the  laws  of  exci/e  and  other  branches  of  the 
king's  revenue.  2.  Conviclions  hdore  Jujices  of  the 
Peace  upon  a  variety  of  mi..:Ule  offences,  chiefly  againft 
the  public  police.  3  Attachments  for  contempts  to 
the  fuperior  courts  of  juflice.  ^ 
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Sect.  XXI.  Of  arre/ls. 
(i.)  Regular  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  com- 


mon law,  are,   i.  Arref.     2.  Commitmenl  slul  latl.    Law  of 
3.   Profecution.      4.  Procefs-      5.    Arr  J.^n)-icnL ,  g^^fniif^d 
its  incidents.    6.  Plea  and  [([hc.    7    Trial  and  con-  fP''""^'  ^  ; 
viclion.    8.'  Clergy.    9.  judgment,  and  its  '.onfequen- 
ces.     10.  Rcverfal  of  judgment.    1 1.  Reprieve  ox  par- 
don-    12.  Execution. 

(2.)  An  arre/l  is  the  appi-ehending,  or  reftrainlnc^, 
of  one's  perfon  ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer 
a  crime  wheieof  one  Is  accufed  or  fufpefted. 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  1.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  without  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  perfop, 
without  warrant.    4.  By  hue  and  cry. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  commitment  and  bail. 

(i.)  CoMMrTMENT  is  the  con finement  of  oue's  per- 
fon in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority  ;  unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
in  fuflScIent  bail,  or'fecurity  for  his  future  appearance. 

(2.)  The  magiltrate  is  bound  to  take  reafonable  bail, 
if  ofFcr-ed  ;  unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  i.  Pcrfons  accufed  of  treafon  ;  01", 
2.  Of  murder  ;  or,  3.  Of  manflaughter,  by  indidl- 
ment  ;  or  if  the  prifoner  was  clearly  the  flayer.  4.  Pri- 
fon breakers,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Out- 
laws. 6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Ap- 
provers, and  appellees.  8.  Perfons  taken  with  the 
mainour.  9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arfon.  10.  Excom- 
municated perfons. 

(4.)  The  maglilrate  may,  at  his  difcretion,  adim't 
to  ball,  or  otherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  char- 
ged with  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  ac- 
cefforles. 

{5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatfoevei*. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  feveral  modes  of  pro"  cxlv; 

feciition* 

(i.)  Pkosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufmg  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand 
jury;  as,  l.  By  prejentmejtt.  2.  'Qy  indinment.  Or, 
without  fuch  finding.  3.  By  information.  4.  By 
appeal. 

2.  A  prefenfment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
-jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob* 
fcrvatlon. 

(3.)  An  indifiment  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  exprefling, 
with  fufficient  certainty,  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4).  An  information  Is,  T.  At  the  fuit  of  the  king 
and  a  fubjed,  upon  penal  Itatutes.  4.  At  '.he  fuit  of 
the  king  cnly.  Eitlier,  i.  Filed  by  the  attorney  ge- 
neral ex  officio,  for  fuch  mifdemeanors  as  affecl  the 
king's  perfon  or  government  :  or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma- 
iler of  the  crown  office  (with  leave  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench)  at  the  relation  of  fome  private  fubjed, 
fo*  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors.  All  dif- 
4  M  2  fcring 
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Law  of   fenng  from  IndiAmcnts  in  this ;  that  they  are  exhibited 

England  |^  informer,  or  the  kind's  officer  :  and  not  on  the 
epitomiled,    •'  ,     r  i  • 

n^^^       oath  ct  a  grand  jury. 

(5.)  Ati  appeal  is  an  accufatlon  or  fnit,  brought  by 
one  private  fubje£l  againft  another,  for  larciny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide  ;  which  the  king  can- 
not dllcharge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  re- 
Icafe. 

tflvi.       Sect.  XXIV.    Of  procefs  vpon  an  indiElment. 

(1.)  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indifted 
in  his  ahfence,  is,  in  mifdemeanors,  by  venire  facias^ 
diftrefs  infinite,  and  capias:  in  capital  crimes,  \>^j  ca- 
pias only  :  and,  in  borh,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indlft- 
ment  may  be  removed  into  rhe  court  of  king's  bench 
from  any  inferior  jurlfdiftion,  by  writ  of  certiorari  fa- 
cias :  and  cognizance  muft.  be  claimed  in  places  of  ex- 
clufive  jurlfdiAion. 

^jyjj^     Sect.  XXV.    Of  arraigmnenti  and  its  incidents. 

{\.\  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prifoner  to 
the  bar  of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  of  the  in- 
dictment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  are,  i.  The  ftanding  mute 
of  the  prifoner;  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felo- 
nies of  death,  he  fhall  undergo  the  peine  fort  iff  dure. 
2.  His  confeffion  ;  which  is  either  Jtmpk,  or  by  way  of 
epprovement. 
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Sect.  XXVI.    Of  pkay  and  iffue. 

(i.)  The  pleat  or  defenfive  matter  alleged  by  the 
prifoner,  maybe,  i.  A  plea  to  the  jurifdiAion.  2  A 
demurrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatement. 
4.  A  fpecial  plea  in  bar;  which  is,  ift,  Aulerfoits  ac- 
quit; 2^\y t  Auterfoits  convia  ;  3dly,  Auterfoits  attaint ; 
4thly,  A  pardon.    5.  The  general  iffue,  not  guilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  ijue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.    Of  trial,  and  convi5lion. 

(t.)  Trials  of  offences,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were  and  are,  i .  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or  water. 

2.  By  the  corfned.  Both  thefe  have  been  long  aboliflied. 

3.  'Sty  battel,  in  appeals  and  improvenflnts.  4.  By  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain.    5.  By  Jury.  ^ 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  trial  by  jury  is, 
I.  The  impannelling  of  the  jury.  2.  Challenges  ; 
ift,  for  caufe  ;  2dly,  peremptory.  3.  Tales  de  circum- 
Jlantihus.  4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.  5.  The  evidence. 
6.  The  verdift,  either  general  or  fpecial. 

(3.)  Con-vision  is  when  the  prifoner  pleads,  or  is 
found  guilty :  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor 
is  intitled  to,  I.  His  expences.  2.  RelUtution  of  his 
goods. 

Sect.  XXVIII.    Of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(i.)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  original- 
ly derived  from  the  ufurped  jurifdittion  of  the  Popilh 


ecclefiaftics ;  but  hath  fince  been  new-modelled  by  fe-  -Law  of 
veral  ftatutes.  England 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other 
fecular  punilhment  for  felany,  than  imprifonment  for 
a  year,  at  the  court's  difcretion  ;  and  it  is  extended 
likewife,  abfohitely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  fii  ft  offencej 
and  to  all  lay- commoners,  for  the  firll  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of, branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(3.)  All  felonies  are  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  cTer^ 
gy,  except  fueh  as  are  now  oiifted  by  particular  fta- 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  tiie  crown),  arc 
difcharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  rellored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 

Sect.  XXIX.    Of  Judgment,  and  its  confequences.-  cl$i 

(1.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 
reft  thereof)  follows  upon  convic'-^ion ;  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  puni[hment  which  is  exprefbly  ordain- 
ed by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  o?  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  coht 
fequence,  i.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.    2.  Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offiince. 

(3,)  The  conftqu-^nces  of  attainder  are,  i.  Forfeit 
tare  to  the  king.     2.  Corruption  of  blood. 

(-4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king,  is,  I.  Of  real  eftates, 
upon  attainder ; — in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Pretender's  fons; — in  felonies,  for  the 
king's  year,  day,  and  wafle; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
affaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  fitting  the  courts  ;  dtj*. 
ring  the  life  of  tbc  offender.  2.  Of  perfonal  eftates, 
upon  conviftlon  ;  in  all  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
felony,  excufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  ftanding, 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts 
of  the  king's  courts,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruption  of  blood  is  an  utter  extinftion  of  all 
inheritable  quahty  therein  :  fo  that,  after  the  king's 
forfeiture  is  firft  fatisfied,  the  criminal's  lands  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and  he  can  never  afterwards  in- 
herit, be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX.    Of  rev  erf al  of  judgment. 

(i.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be 
avoided,   I.  By  fal/ifying,  or  reveifing,  the  attainder. 

2.  By  reprieve,  or  pardon, 
(z.)  Att&mdcrs  may  he fal/ifed,  or  reverfed.  i.  With- 
out a  writ  of  error;  for  matter  dehors  the  record.  2.  By 
writ  of  error;  for  miflakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  aft  of  parliament ;  for  favour. 
(3.)  When  an  outlawry  \i  reverfed,  the  party  is  re- 

ftored  to  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.  When  a  Judgment,  on  convidlion,  is,  re- 
verfed, the  party  ftands  as  if  never  accufed. 

Sect.  XXXI.    Of  reprieve,  and  pardon.  cllii^ 

(i.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the 
judgment,  \.  Ex  arhitrio Judicis.  2.  Ex  necejftate  legis  ; 
for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  per- 
fon,  which  mufl  always  be  tried  infanter. 
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iMv  of  (2.)  A" pardon  is  a  permanent  avoi'der  of  the  judg- 
gtotland.  jj^gnt  by  the  king's  majefty,  in  offences  againft  his 
*  crown  and  dignity;  drawn  in  di:e  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  a  new 

(3.)  The  kiiig  cannot  pardon,  i.  Impnfonment  of 
the  fubjea  beyond  the  feas.  2.  Offences  profecuted 
by  appeal.  5.,  Common  nuifances.  4.  Offences  againft 
popular  or  penal  ftatutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  fubjea.  Nor  is  his  pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  in  parliament. 


Sect.  XXXII.   Of  execution. 

(i.)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  pu- 
nifhment,  and  muft  be  ftrictly  performed  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  law  direfls. 

(2.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge ;  fometimes  by  writ 
from  the  king  ;  fometimes  by  rule  of  court ;  but  com^ 
monly  by  the  judge's  figning  the  calendar  of  prifonerSj 
with  their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin. 
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Part  III.    The  LAW  of  SCOTLAND. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
I.:  H  E  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  moft 
other  countries,  confiils  partly  of  ftatutory  or 
written  law,  which  has  the  exprefs  authoiity  pf  the  le- 
giflative  power;  partly  of  cuflomary  or  unwritten  law, 
which  derives  force  from  its  prefumed  or  tacit  confent. 

2.  Under  our  ftatuiory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
hended, (i.)  Our  ads  of  parliament :  not  only  thofe 
which  were  made  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  our  union  with  Eng- 
land in  1707,  but  fueh  of  the  Britilh  llaUites  enaded 
fince  the  union  as  concerned  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

3.  The  remains  of  our  ancient  written  law  were  pu- 
bliihed  by  Sir  John  Skene  clerk  regifter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  by  licence  of  parliament.  The 
books  of  Reg'iam  Maj  fiatem,  to  which  the  whole  col- 
ledion  owes  its  title,  iecm  to  be  a  fyftem  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  command  of  Da- 
vid L  ;  and  though  no  exprefs  confirmation  of  that 
treatife  by  the  legiflature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  ancient  law  of  out  kingdom  by  ex- 
prefs ftatutes.  The  borough  laws,  which  were  alfo 
enafted  by  the  fame  King  David,  and  the  ftatutes  of 
William,  Alexander  JI.  David  It.  and  the  three  Ro- 
berts, are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Our 
parhaments  have  once  and  again  appointed  commiffions 
to  revife  and  amend  the  Regiam  Majejiatein,  and  the 
other  ancient  books  of  our  law,  and  to  make  their  re- 
port :  but,  as  no  report  appears  to  have  been  made, 
nor  confequently  any  ratification  by  parliament,  none 
of  thefe  remains  are  received,  as  of  proper  authority, 
in  our  courts;  yet  they  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  proving 
and'illuftrating  our  moft  ancient  cuftoms. 

4.  Our  written  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  ads  of 
federunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the  forms 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  feffion  in  the  admini- 
flration  of  juftice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  power  from  the  legiflature  for  tliat  purpofe. 
Some  of  thefe  ads  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  what  they  are  to  obferve  afterwards  as  a  rule 
of  judgment. 

5.  The  civil,  or  Roman  and  canon  laws,  though 
they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  our 
written  law,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence  in  Scotland.  The  powers  exercifed  by  our  fo- 
vereigns  and  judges  hav^  beenjuftified  upon  no  other 
ground,  than  that  they  were  confi^rraabie  to  the  civil 


or  canon  laws  ;  and  a  fpecial  ftatute  was  judged  necef-- 
fary,  upbn  the  reformation,  to  refcind  fuch  of  theiv 
conftitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Proteftant  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
refpeded,  except  in  qu«ftions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  t)f  ecclefiaftical  right :  but 
the  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cafes  where  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  ftatute  or  cu- 
ftom,  and  where  the  genius  of  our  law  fuffers  us  to 
ajiply  it. 

6.  Our  unwritten  or  cuftomary  law,  is  that  which,  Cullomar^r  " 
without  being  exprefsly  enaded  by  ftatute,  derives  it8-^r^omnaoj»»- 
force  from  the  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  ;  which 

confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
community.  Cuftom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  in  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  tlierefore  the 
fame  effcds :  hence,  as  one  ftatute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a  ftatute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  pradice  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a  pcifterior  contrary  cuftom.  But 
this  power  of  cuflom  to  derogate  from  prior  ftattites 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  ftatutes  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  thofe  which  re- 
gard public  policy. 

7.  An  uniforlh  trad  of  the  judgments  or  declfions  Decifions 
of  the  court  of  feflion  is  commonly  confidered  as  part  *'he  fcflioR, 
of  our  cuftomary  law;  and  without  doubt,  where  a  par- 
ticular cuftom  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cuflom 

of  itfelf  conftitutes  law  :  but  decifions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  Izw  in  fimilar  cafes  ;  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  is  juftly  laid  on 
them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfe  of  peers  jptfgtnebw 
of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  parties  in  the  of  the  houisa^ 
appeal,  fince  in  thefe  the  peers  ad  as  judges,  not  as'^^P^^''*' 
lawgivers. 

8.  Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  fufldciently  pub-  Promul;jra- 
lifhed  by  the  internal  fuggeftion  of  natural  light,  civiP^"""^^^""^^" 
laws  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  rule  for  the  condud  of 

hfe,  till  they  are  notified  to  thofe  whofe  condud  they 
are  to  regulate.  The  Scots  ads  of  parliament  were,  by 
our  moil  ancient  cuftom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  different 
fhires,  boroughs,  and  baron  courts,  of  the  kingdom. 
But  after  our  ftatutes  came  to  be  printed,  that  cuftoni 
was  gradually  negleded  ;  and  at  laft,  the  publication 
of  our  laws,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  vvas 
declared  fuflficient ;  and  they  became  obligatory  40  - 
days  thereafter.  Britifii  ftatutes  are  deemed  fufficie re- 
ly notified,  without  formal  promulgation  ;  either  be.'- 
caufe  the  printing  is  truly  a  publication  j  or  becaufe 
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Law  of  every  fubjeft  is,  by  a  n:iaxim  of  the  Engh'fli  law,  party 
t,^'^"'^!'^"'^-''  ^°  them,  as  being  prefent  in  parh'ament,  either  by  hira- 
.  *       felf  or  his  reprefentative.    After  a  law  is  pubh'fhed,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excufe  the  breach  of  it. 

9.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  conduct, 
they  can  regulate  future  cafes  only  ;  for  pail  aftions, 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla- 
ratory laws  form  no  exception  to  this  ;  for  a  ftatute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  docs  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning  ;  and  it  is  included  in  the 
notion  of  interpretation,  that  it  muil  draw  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted, 
■rn^crrrpta-  .  ^7  ^'^^  '"'■'^'■'^  interpreting  ftatute-Iavv  received 
tienof laws. Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ufed  from  the  title 
to  the  aft  itfelf,  a  rubra  ad  nigrum;  at  lealt,  where 
the  rubric  has  been  either  originally  framed,  or  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  legiflature.  The  preamble  or 
narrative,  which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had 
ariftn  from  the  former  law;  and  the  caufes  inducing  the 
enaftment,  may  alfo  lead  a  judge  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  (latute.  But  the  chief  weight  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  llatutory  words. 

11.  Lawti,  beiri-g  direfted  to  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  learned,  ou;,;ht  to  be  conftrued  in  tiitir  moil  cb- 
vious  meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fubllc  di- 
ftind^ions ;  and  no  law  is  to  fuiTer  a  figurative  interiM-e- 
tation,  where  the  proper  fenfc  of  the  v'iords  is  ?.s  Com- 
modious, and  equally  fitted  to  the  fuhjtfl  of  the  fta- 
tute. Laws  ought  to  be  explained  fo  as  to  exclude  ab- 
furdities,  and  in  the  ienfe  wluth  appears  moll  agree^sble 
to  former  l;uvs,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  ftrufture  of  the  conflitution. 
In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  acting  is  ta- 
ken from  a  perfon,  folely  for  the  private  advantage  of 
another,  the  conftnt  of  him,  in  whofe  behalf  the  law 
was  made,  ihall  fupport  the  a£l  done  in  breach-  of  it ; 
but  the  confent  of  parties  immediately  interefted  has  no 
efFedl  in  matters  which  regard  the  pubhc  utility  of  a 
ftate.  Where  the  words  of  a  ftatute  are  capable  but  of 
one  meaning,  the  ftatute  muft  be  obferved,  however 
hard  it  may  bear  on  particular  perfons.  Neverthelefs, 
as  no  hliman  fyftem  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  cafes,  m.ore  may  fometimes  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  exprefled  ;  and  hence  certain  ftatutes, 
where  extenfton  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  letter,  to  fimilar  and  omitted  cafes  : 
Others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  ftatutory  words, 
gtrkl.  12.  A  ftria  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (i.)  To 
correAory  ftatutes,  which  repeal  or  reftrift  former  laws; 
and  to  ftatutes  which  enaft  heavy  penalties,  or  reftrain 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (2.)  Laws,  made  on 
occafion  of  prefent  exigencies  in  a  ftate,  ought  not  to 
'  be  drawn  to  limilar  cafes,  after  the  preffiire  is  over. 

{3.)  Where  ftatutes  eftablifh  certain  foleranities  as  re- 
quifite  to  deeds,  fuch  folemnities  are  not  fuppliable  by 
equivalents;  for  folemnities  lofe  their  nature,  when  they 
are  not  performed  fpecifically.  (4.)  A  ftatute,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is,  with  difficulty,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cafes  not  expreffed  ;  but,  where  a  law  does 
not  defcend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  reafon  to 
extend  it  to  fimilar  cafes.  (  5. )  Statutes,  v/hich  carry 
a  difpenfation  or  privilege  to  particular  perfons  or  fo- 
cleties,  fuffer  a  ftrift  interpretation  ;  becaufe  they  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
the  reft  of  the  community.    But  at  no  rate  can  a  pri- 
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vilege  be  explauicd  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  in  whofe  Law  of 
behalf  it  was  granted.    As  the  only  foundation  of  cu-  Scotland. 

ftomary  law  is  ufage,  which  confifts  in  fad,  fuch  law   

can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  ufage  has  gone. 

13.  All  ftatutes,  concerning  matters  fpecially  fa-  Ample, 
voured  bylaw,  receive  an  ample  interpretation ;  as  laws 

for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any  ufeful 
public  undertaking,  for  making  effeclual  the  wills  of 
dying  perfons,  for  reftraining  fraud,  for  the  fecurity 
of  creditors,  &c.  A  Itatute,  though  its  fubjed-matter 
fiiould  not  be  a  favourite  of  the  law,  may  be  extended 
to  fimilar  cafes,  which  did  not  exift  when  the  ftatute 
was  made  ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  in  the 
lawgiver's  power  to  provide. 

14.  Every  ftatute,  however  unfavourable,  muft  re- 
ceive the  interpretation  nectffary  to  give  it  effeft:  and|^ 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extenfion  of  favourable  laws, 
fcope  muft  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  difco- 
vering  remote  refemblances ;  the  extenfion  muft  be  li- 
mited to  the  cafes  immediately  fimilar.  Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legiflature  has  omitted 
a  cafe  out  of  the  ftatute  purpofely,  the  llatute  cannot 
be  extended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 
cafes  exprefled. 

15.  The  objefts  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Eilkine,  one  of  the  l.Mtcft  writers  on  the  fubjedt, 
are,  Perfons,  Thiags,  and  Actions. 

CHAP.  L 

P  E  R  S  O  N  S. 

A  MoNG  perfons,  judges,  who  are  inverted  with  ju- 
rifdidion,  deferve  the  firft  confidcration. 

Sect.  I.    0/ jurlfditiion  and  judges  in  general.  dvL 

Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or  J""^'^'*^^*^ 
magiftrate,  to  take  cognifance  of  and  decide  caufes 
according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  feutencts  into  execu- 
tion. That  trad  of  ground,  or  diftridl,  within  which 
a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurifdiaion,  is  called  his  ter- 
ritory: and  every  aft  of  ju-ifdiftion  extrcifed  by  a 
judge  without  his  territory,  either  by  ptonouncing  fen- 
tence,  or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  fupreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en- ^'''^ 
adinglaws,  falls  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  erec- ^""rri-'ll 
ting  courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply 

thefe  laws  to  particular  cafes :  but,  in  Scotland,  this 
right  has  been  always  intrufted  with  the  crown,  as  ha- 
ving the  executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

3.  Jurifdiftion  is  either  fupreme,  inferior,  or  mixed.  Diftinc- 
That  jurifdidion  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies  no 
appeal  to  a  higher  court.    Liferior  courts  are  thofe  "'^^^^^oo* 
whofc  fentences  are  fubjed  to  the  review  of  the  fupreme 
courts,  and  whofe  jurifdidion  is  confined  to  a  particu- 

lar  territory.  Mixed  jurifdidion  participates  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  fupreme  and  interior  :  thus  the 
judge  of  the  high»court  of  admiralty,  and  the  commif- 
fariesof  Edinburgh,  have  an  univerfal  jurifdidion  over 
Scotland,  and  thty  can  review  the  decrees  of  inferior 
admirals  and  commiiTaties  ;  but  fince  their  own  decrees 
are  fubjed  to  the  review  of  the  courts  of  feffion  or  ju- 
fticiary,  they  are,  in  that  refped,  inferior  courts, 

4.  Jurifdidion  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  by  the  firft, 
queftions  of  private  right  are  decided  ;  by  the  other, 
crimes  are  punifhed.    But,  in  all  jurifdidion,  though 

merely 
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Law  of  merely  civil,  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  judge  to 
Scotland,  punifh  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  thofe 
»        who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or 
who  fhall  afterwards  obftruft  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence. 

5.  Jurifdidion  is  either  privative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  jurifdiftion,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  one 
court,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others.  Cumulative,  o- 
therwlfe  called  concurre?it,  is  that  which  may  be  exer- 
cifed  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  the  fame 
caufe.  In  civil  cumulative  jurifdiftion,  the  private  pur- 
fuer  has  the  right  of  eledion  before  which  of  the  courts 
he  (hall  fue  ;  but  as,  in  criminal  queilions  which  are 
profecuted  by  a  public  officer  of  court,  a  cbllifion  of 
jurifdiftion  might  happen,  through  each  of  the  judges 
claiming  the  exercife  of  their  right,  that  judge,  by 
whofe  warrant  the  delinquent  is  firft  cited  or  appre- 
hended (which  is  the  firft  ilep  of  jurifdidion),  acquires 
therthy  (jure  prawntionis J  the  exclufive  right  of  jud- 
ging in  the  caufe. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurifdidion,  being  originally  grant- 
ed in  confidtration  of  the  fitncfs  of  the  grantee,  were 
therefore  perfonal,  and  died  with  himfelf.  But,  upon 
the  introdudion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  certain  jurifdlc- 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands,  and  defcended  to  heirs,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  v/hich  they  were  annexed  ;  but  now 
all  heritable  jurifdidions,  except  thofe  of  admiralty  and 
a  fmall  pittance  referved  to  barons,  are  either  abolifh- 
ed,  or  refumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurifdidion  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  Pro- 
per jurifdidion,  Is  that  which  belongs  to  a  judge  or 
magiftrate  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Delegated, 
is  that  which  is  communicated  by  the  judge  to  another 
who  ads  In  his  name,  called  a  depute  ox  deputy.  Where 
a  deputy  appoints  one  imder  him,  he  is  called -a  fulfil- 
tute.  No  grant  of  jurifdidion,  which  is  an  office  re- 
quiring perfonal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  exprefs  power  in  the 
gran  t. 

Civil  jurif-  8.  Civil  jurifdidion  Is  founded,  l.  Rations  domici/ii, 
whiTein  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge's  ter- 

foundcU.  ritory.  A  domicile  Is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  per- 
fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  ;  and  cuftom  has 
fixed  it  as  a  lule,  that  refidence  for  40  days  founds  ju- 
rifdidion. If  one  has  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  e.g.  a 
foldier,  or  a  traveUing  m»erchant,  a  perfonal  citation 
agalnft  him  within  the  territory  is  fufficient  to  found 
the  judge's  jurifdidion  over  him,  even  in  civil  que- 
ftlons.  As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  to  which  he  Is  not  fubjed,  the  purfuer  mull 
follow  the  defender's  domicile. 

9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Ratlone  rei Jitts,  If  the  fnbjed 
in  queftlon  lie  within  the  territory,  if  that  fubjeftbe 
immoveable,  the  judge,  whoft  jurifdidion  is  founded 
in  this  way,  is  the  fole  judge  competent,  excluding  the 
judge  of  the  domicile. 
«  „  ,  10.  Where  one,  who  has  not  his  domicile  within  the 
foppkment  territory,  is  to  be  iued  beiore  an  initrior  court  rattone 
reijitay  the  court  of  feffion  muft  be  applied  to,  whofe 
jurifdidion  is  univerfal,  arid  who,  of  courfe,  grants  let- 
ters of  fupplement  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  be- 
fore the  inferior  judge.  Where  the  party  to  be  fued 
refides  in  another  kingdom,  and  has  an  eftate'in  this, 
•  the  court  of  feffion  is  the  only  proper  court,  as  the 
cmmune  forum  to  all  perfons  reliding  abrgad  j  and  the 
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defender,  if  his  eftate  behentable,  is  ciJflrfidercd  as  law- 
fully fummoned  to  that  court,  by  a  citation  at  the  mar- 
ket-crofs. of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith  :  '"""^'f^ 
but  where  a  ftranger,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on- 
ly a  moveable  eftate  In  this  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  fo  little  fubjed  to  the  jurifdidion  of  our  courts,  that 
adion  cannot  be  brought  agalnft  him  till  his  efiedsbe 
firft  attached  by  an  arreftment  jurfdiaionis  fundamle 
caufa ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  warrant  iffuing  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  feffion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whofe  territory  the  fubjed  is  fituated,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  creditor. 

1 1.  A  judge  may,  in  fpecial  cafes,  arreft  or  fecure  Arreftment 
the  perfons  of  fuch  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  eftate  of  Itraugeia* 
within  his  territory,  even  for  civil  debts.    Thus,  on  the 

border  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrants  are 
granted  of  coutfe  by  the  judge  ordinary  of  either  fide, 
agalnft  thofe  who  have  their  domicile  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  for  arrefting  their  perfons,  till  they  give  cau- 
tion judic'io  Jifii :  and  even  the  perfons  of  citizens  or  na- 
tives may  be  fo  fecured,  where  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fuf- 
ped  that  they  are  in  meditatione  fug<s,  I  e.  that  they 
intend  fuddenly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  ;  upon 
which  fufplcion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war- 
-rant  muft  make  oath.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough- 
royal,  who  has  furnifhed  orje  who  lives  without  the  bo- 
rough In  meat,  clothes,  or  other  merchandize,  and  who 
has  no  fecurity  for  it  but  his  own  account-book,  may 
arreft  his  debtor,  till  he  give  fecurity yW//i:/o fijii. 

12.  A  judge  may  be  declined,  i.  e.  his  jurifdidion  ^^.^^^^^^1 
difowned  judicially,  i.  Ratione  cau/a,  from  his  incom- d  clinaturis^ 
petency  to  the  fpecial  caufe  brought  before  him.  2.  Ra- 

tione  fvJpeBi  judicis  ;  where  either  the  judge  himfelf,  or 
his  near  kiniman,  has  an  intereft  in  the  fuit.  No  judge 
can  vote  in  the  caufe  of  his  father,  brother,  or  fon,  ei- 
ther by  confanguinity  or  affinity  ;  nor  in  the  caufe  of 
his  uncle  or  nephew  by  confanguinity.  3.  Rations 
privilegii ;  where  the  paity  is  by  privilege  exempted 
from  their  jurifdidion. 

13.  Prorogated  jurifdidion  fjurifdiaio  in  confetitien-p^nrn^teS' 
iesj  is  that  which  is,  by  the  confent  of  parties,  confer- jurifdidiogj» 
red  upon  a  judge,  who,  without  fuch  confent,  would 

be  incompetent.  Where  a  judge  is  Incompetent,  every 
ftep  he  takes  muft  be  null,  till  his  jurifdidion  be  made 
competent  by  the  party's  adual  fubmiffion  to  It.  It  is 
otherwife  where  the  judge  is  competent,  but  may  be 
declined  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  order  to  prorogation,  the  judge  muft  have 
jurifdidion,  fuch  as  may  be  prorogated.  Hence,  pro- 
rogation  cannot  be  adnnltted  where  the  judge's  jurifdic- 
tion  Is  excluded  by  ftatute.  Yet  where  the  caufe  Is  of 
the  fame  nature  vs^Ith  thofe  to  which  the  judge  is  com- 
petent, though  law  may  have  confined  his  jurifdidion 
within  a  certain  fum,  parties  may  prorogate  it  above 
that  fum  unlefs  where  prorogation  is  prohibited. .  Pro- 
rogation is  not  admitted  in  the  king's  caufts  ;  for  the 
intereft  of  the  crown  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  negligence 
of  its  officers- 

1 5.  AIJ  judges  muft  at  their  admiffion  fwear,  1 .  The  Oaths  0'- 
oath  of  alk  gianct,  and  fubfcribe  the  affurance  ;  2.  The  judges.  * 
oath  of  abjuration  ;  3,  The  oath  of  lupremacy  ;  laftly. 

The  oath  de  fdeli  adminiflratione, 

1 5.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the  Letters  of 
jurifdidion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had  bcsen  ci- advo«VvSfl» 
ted,  or  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  proceed- 
3:  in&3' 
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Scotland. 


I'ngs  in  the  caiife,  rtiay,  before  decree,  apply  to  the  court 
of  feffion  to  iflTue  letters  of  advocation  for  calling  the 
^  action  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  themfelves. 
The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  arid  iniqiii- 
ty.  Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
dtfecl  of  jurifdiction,  but  ail  the  grounds  of  declining 
a  jnrifditlion,  in  itfelf  competent,  arifing  either  from 
fufpicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.  A 
judge  is  faid  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
juftice,  or  pronounces  fcntence,  in  the  exercife  of  his 
jurifdidtion,  contrary  to  law. 
.^avocation  1 7.  That  the  court  of  feffion  may  not,  wafte  their 
•Jiow  limit-  time  in  trifles,  no  caufe  for  a  fum  below  twelve  pounds 
Sterling  can  he  advocated  to  the  coiut  of  feffion  from 
the  inferior  judge  competent  :  but  if  au  inferior  judge 
fliall  proceed  upon  a  caufe  to  which  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caufe  may  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fubjeft  be  ever  fo  incoufiderable. 


^Ivh.     Sect.  II. 


Of  the  fupreme  judges 
Scotland. 


and  courts  of 


King, 
and 


^Parliament 
cf  Great 
^J^itain. 


i.  The  king,  who  is  the- fountain  of  jurlfdiAion, 
might  by  our  conftitution  have  judged  in  all  caufes, 
either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  veft  with  jurifdiftion. 
parliament.  2.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  our  court  of  the 
laft  refort,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fentences  of 
iall  our  fupreme  courts. 

3.  By  the  treaty  of  union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.    From  this  period,  the  Britifh  houfe 

,  of  peers,  as  earning  in  place  of  the  Scots  parlia- 
.ment,  is  become  our  court  of  the  laft  refort,  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  fupreme  coutts  of  Scotland  ; 
.but  that  court  has  no  original  jurifdiftion  in  civil  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  art.  22. 
of  that  treaty,  the  Scots  fliarc  of  the  reprefentation  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  is  fix,cd  to  16  Scots  peers  eleftive  ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  are  elefted  by  the  freeholders  of  counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scots  privy  coun- 
cil was  alfo  thereupon  abolifhed,  and  funk  into  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Englifh  privy  council  had  at 
the  time  of  the  union. 

4.  A  court  was  erefted  in  1425,  confiding  of  cer- 
tain pevfons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament,  which  was  vetted  with  the  jurif- 
diftion  formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the 
name  of  the  fefion,  becaufe  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  feffions  at  the  places  to 
be  fpecially  appointed  by  the  king.  This  court  had  a 
jurifdid^ion,  cumulative  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
fpuilzies,  and  other  pofTefTory  aftions,  and  in.debts;  but 
they  had  no  cognifance  in  queftions  of  property  of  he- 
ritable fubjefts.  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments  to 
the  parliament.  The  judges  of  this  court  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
having  fat  40  days ;  and  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminiltration  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  laft  thought 
ntceffary  to  transfer  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily 
council. 


mrt  of 

ilion- 


5.  The  prefent  model  of  the  coiii't  oF  feffion,  or  col-   '  aw  of 
lege  of  juftice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  Scotland. 
Tl^e  judges  thereof^  who  were  vefted  with  antmiverfal  " 
civil  jurifditlion,  confifled  originally  of  feven  church- p^'.'^S^ ''^ 
men,  feven  laymen,  and  a  prefident,  whom  it  behoved-'" 

to  be  a  prelate;  but  fpiritual  judges  were  in  1584 
partly,  and  in  1640  totally,  prohibited.    The  judges  ju,)ge?,  by 
of  feffion  have  been  always  received  by  warrants  fromwjiomna- 
the  crown.  Anciently  his  majefiy  feems  to  have  trans- "i^d. 
ferred  to  the  court  itfelf  the  right  of  choofing  their  own 
prefident;  and  in  a  fcderunt  recorded  June  26.  1593. 
the  king  condefcended  to  prefent  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  lift  of  three  perfons,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  choofe  one.  But  his  majefty  foon 
refuraed  the  exercife  of  both  rights,  which  continued 
with  the  crowu  till  the  ufurpation  ;  when  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  king  fliould  name  the  judges  of  the 
feffion,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.    After  the  lefto- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  be  folely 
in  the  fovereign. 

6.  Though  judees  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  na- Their  qua* 
med  at  the  age  of  21  years,  the  lords  of  feffion  muft 'ificni  ms 
be  at  leaft  25.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  feffion, ^'^'^  triai^ 
who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 

feffion  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for 
ten  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  muft 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefents  the 
fuccefibr  by  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  rejeft  the  prefentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  remonftrate 
fubftituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Befides  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  fit  and  vote  with  them.  Thefe  extraordi- 
nary lords  were  fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  college  ofjujlice  is  not  con  -  Privilege!  ' 
fined  to  the  judges,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  tiic  name"f  col- 
of  fenators  ;  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  fef- °^  j"" 
fion,  writers  to  the  fignet,  and  others,  as  defcribed, 

A8  S.  23d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  juftice  is  intitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  fervices  within  borough; 
and  from  the  payment  of  minifters  ftipends,  and  of  all 
cuftoms,  &c.  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  thefe  privileges  and 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  queftion  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
feffion  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 

9.  Though  the  jurifdidion  of  the  feffiion  be  properly  Jurifdi(5li6 
limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fuftained°*^^'^'^ 
themfelves  as  competent  to  the  crime  of  falfehood.  ^  * 
Where  the  falfehood  deferves  death  or  demembration, 

they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  court  of  jufticiary.  Special  ftatute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  feffion  jurifdiftion  in  contraventions  of 
law-burrows,  deforcements,  and  breach  of  arreftment; 
and  they  have  been  in  ufe  to  judge  in  battery  pendente 
lite,  and  in  ufury. 

10.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdidion  of  the  fef- 
fion is  exclufive  of  all  inferior  jurifdidioris  ;  as  in  de- 
clarators of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  her-i- 
Z  table 


art  III.  ^  ^ 

Law  table  rights,  provings  of  the  tenor,  cejftones  ionorum, 
itland,  reftitution  of  minors,  reduftions  of  decrees  or  of  writings, 
fales  of  the  eftates  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  ^c.  In  a 
fecond  clafs  of  caufes,  their  jurifdiaion  can  be  only 
exercifed  in  the  way  of  review,  after  the  caufe  is  brought 
from  the  inferior  court  ;  as  in  maritime  and  confiftorial 
caufes,  which  mud  be  purfued  in  the  firft  inftance  be- 
fore the  admiral  or  commiiTary  ;  and  in  aftions  below 
twelve  pounds  Sterling,  which  muftbe  commenced  be- 
fore the  judge-ordinary.  In  all  civil  aaions,  which 
fall  under  neither  of  thefe  clalTes,  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
feflion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firft  inllance,  with  that 
of  the  judge- ordinary.  The  feflion  may  proceed  as  a 
court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  confcience,  in  abating 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid  in  proper  cafes  to 
fuch  as  in  a  court  of  law  can  have  no  remedy  :  and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  every  coun- 
try, where  feparate  courts  are  not  eftablifhed  for  law 
and  for  equity.  _ 
This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  I2th  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  iith  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummer  feflion  ;  but  now,  in  confequence  of  an  aft 
pafled  in  the  feflion  of  parliament  i  790,  it  meets  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  and  rifes  on  the  i  ith  of  July  for  "the  fum- 
mer feflion  ;  the  winter  federunt  ftill  remaining  as  for- 
merly, viz.  from  the  12th  of  November  to  the  i  ith 
of  March  inclufive. 
iciary  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  was  ftyled  the 

•t.  Jufticiar  ;  and  he  had  anciently  an  univeirfal  civil  ju- 
rifdiaion,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli- 
ged to  hold  two  juftice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  E- 
dinburgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  Befides  this  univer- 
fal  court,  fpecial  juftice  ayres  were  held  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent fhires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Thefe  laft 
having  gone  into  difufe,  eight  deputies  were  appointed, 
two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  fhould  make 
their  circuits  over  the  whole  in  April  and  Odtober. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  was  fuppreffed  in  1672  ; 
and  five  lords  of  feflion  were  added,  as  commiflioners  of 
judiciary,  to  the  juftice- general  and  juftice  clerk.  The 
juftice- general,  if  prefent,  is  conftant  prefident  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  the  juftice-clerk.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  diftrids,  and  two  of  the  judges 
arc  appointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of 
each  diftria  twice  in  the  year;  one  judge  may  pro- 
ceed to  bufinefs  in  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  this  court  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  aa  23  '  Geo.  III.  was  pafled  ; 
by  which  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  caufes 
by  the  verdia  of  an  aflize  upon  ejtamining  the  witncf- 
fes  vha  voce  without  reducing  the  teftimony  into  wri- 
ting, unlefs  it  fhall  appear  more  expedient  to  proceed 
in  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  do.  This  aa  was  at  firft  temporary,  but  is  now 
made  perpetual  by  27th  Geo  III.  cap.  18. 

13.  By  an  oid  ftatute,  the  crimes  of  robbery,  rape, 
murder,  and  wilful  fire  raifmg,  (the  four  pleas  of  tlie 
Crown),  are  faid  to  be  referved  to  thelCing's  court  of 
jufticiary  ;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  dc prax't,  the 
jurifdiaion  of  julliciaVy  became  at  lift  exclufive  of  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdiaion,  was  that  of  high  treafon. 
The  court  of  ju'.t.'i  u>ry .  v'ht n  fitting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a  powct  of  advocating  cau!i;a  from  all  inferior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fufpending  their  fentences. 
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14.  The  circuit- court  can  alfo  judge  in  all  criminal   Law  of 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  up-  Scotland.^ 
on  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  diftria  ;  * 
and  has  a  fupreme  civil  jurifdiaion,  by  way  of  appeal, 

in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  Sterling,  in 
which  their  decrees  are  not  fubjea  to  review  ;  but  no 
appeal  Is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufe  be  finally 
determined  in  the  infeior  court. 

15.  The  coutt  of  exchequer,  as  the  King's  cham- Court  of 
berlain  court,  judged  In  all  queftlons  of  the  revenue.  In  excheipcr. 
purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 

llfhed,  and  a  new  court  ereaed,  confiding  of  the  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  Baron, 
with  four  other  Barons  of  Exchequer  ;  which  Barons 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjeants  at  law,  Englifli  barrlfters, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  years  ftanding.  This  court 
has  a  privative  jurifdiaion  conferred  upon  It,  as  to  the 
duties  of  cuftoms,  exclfe,  or  other  revenues  appertain- 
ing to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  eftates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  in 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding ufed  in  the  Engllfh  court  of  exchequer,  under 
the  following  limitations ;  that  no  debt  due  to  the 
crown  fhall  affea  the  debtor's  real  eftate  in  any  other 
manner  than  fuch  eftate  may  be  affedted  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  vahdity  of  the  crown's  titles  to 
any  honours  or  lands  fhall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  feflion.  The  barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  pafTing  the  accounts 
of  fheriffs,  or  other  officers  who  have  the  execution  of 
writs  iffuing  from,  or  returnable  to,  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer, and  of  receiving  refignations,  and  pafTing  fig- 
natures  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualties,  &c.  But  tho' 
all  thefe  muft  pafs  in  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  only  who  can  judge  of  their  preference  after  they 
are  completed. 

t6.  The  jurifdiaion  of  the  admiral  in  maritime  Admiralty 
caufes  was  of  old  concurrent  with  that  of  the  feffion.  court. 
The  high-admiral  is  declared  the  king's  juftice  gene- 
ral upon  the  feas,  on  frefti  water  within  flood  mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifdiaion  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  caufes;  and  fo comprehends  que- 
ftlons of  charter-parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries, 
&c.  He  exercifes  this  fupreme  jurifdiction  by  a  dele- 
gate, the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  and  he 
may  alfo  name  inferior  deputies,  whofe  jurifdiaion  is 
limited  to  particular  diftridis,  and  whofe  fentences  are 
fubjea  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  caufes  which 
are  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiral's  cognizance,  his 
jurifdiaion  is  fole  ;  in  fo  much,  that  the  feffion  it- 
felf,  though  it  may  review  his  decrees  by  fufpenfioa 
or  reduaion,  cannot  carry  a  marlcime  quefllon  from 
him  by  advocation.  The  admiral  has  acquired,  by  u- 
fage,  a  jurifdiaion  in  mercantile  caufes,  even  where 
they  are  not  Itriaiy  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of 
the  judge-ordinary. 

1 7.  All  our  fupreme  courts  have  feals  or  fignets,  pro-  sig/ftt, 
per  to  their  feveral  jurifdiaions.  The  courts  of  feffion 
and  jufticiary  ufed  formerly  the  fame  fignet,  which  was 
called  the  king's,  becaufe  the  writs  iffuing  from  thence 
run  in  the  king's  nair.e  ;  and  though  the  julliciary  got 
at  laft  a  feparate  fignet  forilfilf,  yet  that  of  the  feffion 
ftill  retains  the  appellation  of  the  Llng^s  ftgnet.  In  this 
office  di-e  fealed  iuintnonfes  for  citation,  lelteis  of  ex-«- 
cutorial  diligence,  or  for  ilaying  or  prohibiting  of  dili- 
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gence,  and  generany  whatever  paffes  by  the  ^frarrant  of 
I  the  feifioa,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
court.  AH  thefe  muft,  before  fealing,  be  figned  by  the 
writers  or  clerks  of  the  fignet  :  But  letters  of  diligence, 
where  they  are  granted  in  a  depending  procefs,  inertly 
for  probation,  though  they  pafs  by  the  fignet,  muft  be 
fubfcribed  by  a  clerk  of  feffion.  The  cki^s  of  the  fig- 
net  alfo  prepare  and  fubfcribe  all  fignatures  of  charters^ 
or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafs  in  exchequer. 

Sect>  III.    0/  the  inferior  judges  and  courts  of 

Scotland- 

Sheriff,  (from  reeve,  governor,  and  P::.-^  to  cut 
or  divide),  is  the  judge-ordinary  conftituted  by  the 
crown  over  a  particular  divition  or  county.  The  fhe- 
riff's  jurifdidlion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  in. an- 
cient times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territoty  as 
that  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  feffion  and  jufticiary  was 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  now  extends  to  all  actions 
upon  contrafts,  or  other  pcrfonal  obligations  ;  forth- 
comings, poindings  of  the  ground,  mails  and  duties  ; 
and  to  all  poffeffory  aftions,  as  removings,  ejections, 
fputlzies,  &c.  ;  to  all  brieves  iffuing  fiom  the  chancery, 
as  of  inqueft,  terce,  divifion,  tutory,  &c.  ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  eftates,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  His  preftnt  criml- 
ual  jurifdiftion  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ;  and  he  is  competent  to  moil  queitions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurifdidlion  with  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a  minifterial power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  caufes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  elefting  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  fince  the  union,  direfted  to  the  fhe- 
riffs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown-office  from  whence  they  ilTued.  They  alfo  exe- 
cute writs  iffuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  eftates,  duties,  or  cafualties 
that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  muft  account  to  the  exchequer. 

Lord  of  re-  ^  lord  of  regality  was  a  magiftrate  who  had  a 

grant  of  lands  from  the  fovereign,  with  royal  jurifdic- 
tion  annexed  thereto.  His  civil  jurifdiiHon  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  fiieriff ;  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  right  to  repledge  or  re- 
claim all  criminals,  fubjeft  to  his  jurifdiftion,  from  ariy 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  jufticiary 
itfelf,  to  his  own.  He  had  alfo  right,  according  to  the 
moft  common  opinion,  to  the  fingle  efcheat  of  all  de- 
nounced perfons.  refiding  within  his  jurifdi<!^ion,  even 
though  fuch  privilege  had  not  been  exprefied  in  the 
grant  of  regality. 

Stewart.  5'  ^^^^  ftewart  was  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the 
king  over  fuch  regality  Lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  &c.  and  therefore  the  ftewart's 
jurifdiftlon  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
ftewartrles  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land, make  ftiires  or  counties  by  themfelves,  and  fend 
each  a  reprefentative  to  parliament. 

lallie.  6.  Where  lands  not  erefted  into  a  regality  fell  into 

the  king's  hands,  he  appointed  a  bailie  over  them, 
whofe  jurifdiftipn  was  equal  to  that  of  a  fheriff". 
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7.  By  the  late  jurifdiAion-aflr,  20  Geo.  IT.  all  heri-   Law  of 
table  regalities  and  baiHeneff,  and  all  fuch  heritable  Scotland, 
fheriffships  and  ftevrartries  as  were  OT3ly  parts  of  a  ftiire^  >— — y— — / 
are  diffolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  vefted  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king's  courts  dts 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  tjhe  jurifdii^tions 
diftblved  had  never  been  granted.    All  fhtriffiships  and 
ftewartrics  that  were  no  part  of  a  flvire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  refurned 
and  annexed  to  the  crown..    No  high  flienff  or  ftewart 
can  hereafter  judge  perfonally  in  any  caoie.  One  fiierifF 
or  ftewart -depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
every  (hire,  who  muft  be  an  advocate  of  three:  years, 
(landing  ;  and  whofe  office  as  fheriff"  or  ftewart-depute, 
is  now  by  28.  Geo.  II.  held  ad  v'ltam  aut  ailpam . 

8.  The  appanage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  of  t,  .  , 
C.I  j'  L  i  CLi-  K-  .  Prince  of 
bcotland,  nas  been  long  eredttd  into  a  regality-jurif-  ScotLi.d. 

didion,  c-.ailed  the  Principality.  It  is  perfonal  to  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  fucceffion  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.  The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 
own  chancery,  from  which  his  writs  iffue,.  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officera  for  re- 
ceiving and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vafllils  of  the 
princes  are  intitled  to  elea:,  or  to  be  tk£led,  members 
of  parliamenc  for  counties,  equally  with  thofc  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Juftices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  named  by 
the  fovereign  over  the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  fj^ecial  purpofe  of  prefer ving  the  public  peace. 
Anciently  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  tO' 
bind  over  diforderly  perfons  for  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  juilioiary  ;  afterwards  they  were- 
authorifed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  ia 
moft  of  the  hws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
ccmpel  workmen  or  labourers  to  fcrve  for  a  reafonable 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  mafters  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fervants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  queftions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their  cot- 
tars and  fervants  to  perform  fix  days  work  yearly  for  up- 
holding them.  It  has  been  lately,  however,  found  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  that  juftices  have  no  jurifdidion  what- 
ever in  common  aftions  for  debt.  So  that  it  now  feems 
fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch  anions,  except 
where  they  are  declared  competent  by  fpecial  ftatute. 

10.  Since  the  union;,  oar  juftices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  ta  them  by  the  lawa 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifed  to  exercife  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  an  Englifh  juflice,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scots 
and  the  Englifh  commiffions  have  run  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  which  contain  powers  to  inquire  into  and  ju  ige 
in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcrafts,  felonies,  and  ieveral 
others  fpecially  enumerated ;  with  this  Hmitatio-n  fub- 
joined,  0/  ivhich  jujiices  of  the  peace  may  laiufuHy  in- 
quire. Two  juftices  can  conftitute  a  court.  Special 
ftatute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  matters  of 
excife  to  the  juftices,  in  which  their  fcntences  are  fi- 
nal. As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  vefted  in 
them,  the  reader  muft  of  neceffity  be  referred  to  the 
excife  laws;  it  not  falling  within  the  plan  of  this- 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

n .  A  borough  is  a  body-corporate,  made  up  of  BDrouKhSi 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tra£t  of  ground  eredtedby 
the  fovereign,  with  jimfdidlion  annexed  to  it.  Bo- 
5  roughs 
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Law  of  roughs  are  eveStei,  cither  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereign 
Scotland,  which  is  the  general  cafe  of  royal  borough* ; 

or  of  the  fuperior  of  the  lands  eredled,  as  boroughs  of 
refrality  and  barony.  Boroughs  royal  have  power,  by 
their  charters,  to  choofe  anmviUy  certain  office-bearers 
or  magiflratcs  ;  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba- 
rony, the  nomination  of  magiilrates  is,  by  their  char- 
ter, lodged  fometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  foraetimes  in 
tl>e  fuperior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdlftion  in 
matters  of  debt,  fervices,  and  queftiona  of  pofCefSon 
betwixt  the  inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurifdiftion 
extends  to  petty  riots,  and  recklefs  fire  raiting.  The 
dean  of  guild  is  tliat  magiftrate  of  a  royal  borough 
who  is  head  of  the  nfjerchant-crrmpany;  he  has  the  cog- 
nizance of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough  ;  and  the 
infpeclion  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on 
private  property,  nor  on  the  public  flreets ;  and  he 
may  direft  infufficient  houfes  to  be  pulled  down.  His 
jurifdiition  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo- 
rough, or  bailie-court. 

1  2.  A  baron,  in  the  large  fenfe  of  that  word,  is  one 
who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  had,  by  oi^r  ancient  coniiitution,  right  to  a  feat 
in  parliament,  however  fmall  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  lefTer  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  attending  the  fervice  of  parliament,  Tbis  ex- 
emption grew  inieufibly  into  an  utter  difability  in  all  the 
lefier  barons  from,  fitting  in  parliament,  without  elec- 
tion by  the  county  ;  though  no  llatute  is  to  be  found 
exprefsly  excluding  them. 

I  J.  To  conftitute  a  baron  in  the  ftrid  law-fenfc,  his 
lands  mull  have  been  erefted,  or  at  leaft  confirmed,  by 
the  king,  hi  lileram  laronia7n ;  and  fuch  baron  had  a 
certain  jurifdidion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  wliich  he 
might  have  exercifed,  either  in  his  own  pcrfon,  or  by 
his  bailie. 

14.  By  the  late  jurifdi6lion-a6l,  the  civil  jurlfdlc- 
tton  of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering, 
from  his  vaifals  and  tenants,  the  rents  of  his  Umh,  and 
of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices ;  and  of  ju  dging 
in  caufes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed 
40  p.  Sterling.  His  criminal  j'jrifdi6b"on  is,  by  the 
fame  llatute,  limited  to  aflauhs,  batteriefi,  and  other 
fraal  er  offences,  which  may  be  puniflied  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  20  s.  Sterhng,  or  by  fetting  the  offender  in 
the  flocks  in  the  day-time  not  above  three  hours  ;  tbe 
fine  to  be  levied  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  imprifon- 
ment.  The  jurifdidlion  formerly  competent  to  pro- 
prietors of  mines,  and  coal  or  fait  works,  over  their 
workmen,  is  referved ;  and  alfo  that  which  was  com- 
petent to  proprietors  who  had  the  right  of  fairs  or 
markets,  for  correfling  the  diforders  that  might  hap- 
pen during  their  continuance  ;  provided  they  fhall  ex- 
crcife  no  jurifdiftion  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demem- 
bration. 

1 5.  The  high  conftable  of  Scotland  had  no  fixed  ter- 
ritorial jurifdiAion,  but  followed  the  court ;  and  had, 
jointly  with  the  marifchal,  the  cognisance  of  all  crimes 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  it.  All  other  con- 
ftabularies  were  dependent  on  him  :  thefc  had  cailles, 
and  fonietimes  boroughs,  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdidlion, 
as  Dundee,  Montrofe,  &c.  and  among  other  powers, 
now  little  known,  they  had  the  right  of  exercifing  cri- 
miti^l  jurifdidion  within  their  refpedive  territories  du- 
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ring  the  continuance  of  fairs.    By  the  late  jurrfdidron-    Law  of 
aft,  all  jurifdiaions  of  conftabulary  are  difTolved,  ex-  ^^"^J^"^'^ 
cept  that  of  high-conftable.  • 

16.  The  ofHce  of  the  Lyon  King  of  arms  was  chief-  Lynn  king 
ly  miniflerial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry 

public  mefTagea,  &c.  But  he  has  alfo  a  right  of  ju- 
rifdidion,  vvhereby  he  can  punifh  all  who  ufurp  arms, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 
meffengerB,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  officers 
named  by  himfelf)  ;  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
damage  arifing  to  the  private  party  through  the  raef- 
fenger's  fault.  MeiTengere  are  fubfervient  to  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  fclTion  and  jufticiary  ;  and  their  proper- 
bufinefs  is  to  execute  aU  the  king's  letters  either  in  ci- 
vil or  criminal  caufes.  They  mull  find  caution  for  the; 
proper  dilcharge  of  their  duty  qua  mefl'engers ;  and  ia 
cafe  of  any  malverfation,  or  negJed,  by  which  damage 
arifes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur- 
red upon  for  indemnification.  Thefe  fureties,  however,, 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  condud  of  the  meffenger  in 
any  other  capacity  but  qua  fuch  ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
mcflenger  is  authoriied  to  uplift  payment  from  a  debt- 
or, and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the  cautioner 
is  not  liable  ;  his  obligation  extending  only  to  the  re- 
gular and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing  the 
diligence,  or  the  like. 

17.  Our  judges  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  fa- Sentence* 
laries  or  appointments  than  what  arofe  from  the  fen- money. , 
tences  they  pronounced.    Our  criminal  judges  applied 

to  their  own  uie  the  fines  or  iffues  of  their  feveral 
courts  ;  ar.d  regalities  had  a  right  to  the  fingle  efcheat 
of  all  perfons  denounced,  who  refided  within  their  ju- 
rlfdldion  ;  and  our  civil  judges  got  a  certain  propor- 
tion-of  the  fum  contained  in  the  decree  pionounced. 
But  thefe  were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falarits  be- 
ing fettled  upon  them. 

Sect.  V.    Of  ecdefiajlical  perfons. 

The  Pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow-  .pj^g  ^ 
ledged,  over  the  weilern  part  of  Chriflendom,  for  the  ^P°P^* 
head  of  the  Chrillian  church.  The  papal  jurifdldion, 
was  abcliilied  in  Scotland  anno  1560.  The  king  was, 
by  ad  1 669,  declared  to  have  fupreme  authority  over 
all  perfons,  and  in  all  caufes  ecclefiaftica! ;  but  this  . atl 
was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconfiflent  with  Prefbyterian 
church- government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
being  ellablifhcd. 

2.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy  „, 
was  divided  into  fecular  and  regular.  The  fecular  had 
a  particular  trad  of  ground  given  them  in  charge, 
within  which  they  exercifed  the  paftoral  office  of  bi- 
fhop, prelbyter,  or  other  church-officer.  The  regular 
clergy  had  no  cure  of  fouls  ;  but  were  tied  down  to  re- 
fidence  in  their  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monafte- 
ries :  and  they  got  the  name  of  regular^  from  the  rules 
of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 
to  the  inflitution  of  their  feveral  orders.  Upon  the  va- 
cancy of  any  benefice,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  com- 
raendators  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits, 
as  fadors  or  flewards  during  the  vacancy.  The  Pope 
alone  could  give  the  higher  benefices  in  commendam ; 
and  at  laft,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  came 
to  name  commendators  for  life,  and  without  any  obli- 
4  N  2  galion 
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gallon  to  account.    After  the  reformation,  feveral  ab 
bacies  and  priories  were  given  by  James  VI.  in  perj>e- 
titam  commendam ,  to  laics. 

3.  Upon  abolifiiing  the  Pope's  authority,  the  regular 
clergy  were  totally  fuppreffed  ;  and,  in  place  of  all  the 
different  degrees  which  diftinguifhed  the  fecular  cler- 
gy, we  had  at  firft  only  parochial  prcftyters  or  mini- 
fters,  and  fuperintendants,  who  had  the  orerfight  of 
the  church  within  a  certain  diftriA  :  foon  thereafter 
the  church-government  became  epifcopal  by  archbi- 
fhops,  bifhops,  &c.;  and  after  fome  intermediate  turns, 
is  now  prefbyterian  by  kirk-feffions,  prefbyteries,  fy- 
Bods,  and  general  affemblies. 

4.  Prelate,  in  our  ftatutes,  fignifies  a  bifhop,  abbot, 
©r  other  dignified  clergyman,  who  in  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice had  a  feat  in  parliament.  Every  biHiop  had  his 
chapter,  which  confilled  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
minifters  of  the  diocefe,  by  whofe  afliftance  he  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  diftrift. 
The  nomination  of  bifhops  to  vacant  fees  has  been  in 
the  crown  fince  1 540,  though  under  the  appearance  of 
continuing  the  ancient  right  of  eleftion,  which  was  in 
the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  crown  under  the 
great  feal,  of  the  chapter's  eleftion,  conferred  a  right 
to  the  fpii  ituality  of  the  benefice  ;  and  a  fecond  grant, 
upon  the  confecration  of  the  bifhop-eleft,  gave  a  title 
to  the  temporality  ;  but  this  fecond  grant  fell  foon  in- 
to difufe. 

Patronage.  5«  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  in- 
titled  to  the  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  advocatio 
ecclejie ;  whereby,  among  other  privileges,  he  might 
prefent  a  churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy. 
The  prefentee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church, 
had  a  right  to  the  benefice  propria  jure ;  and  if*  the 
church  was  parochial,  he  was  called  a  par/on.  The 
Pope  claimed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  kirk  to 
which  no  third  party  could  fhew  a  fpecial  title  ;  and, 
fince  the  reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place 
of  the  Pope,  is  confidered  as  univerfal  patron,  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  fubjeA.  Where 
two  churches  are  united,  which  had  different  patrons, 
each  patron  prefents  by  turns. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  etlates  frequently  founded  colleges 
or  collegiate  churches;  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
of provojl,  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  feveral  ftalls  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  maffes.  Others  of  leffer  fortunes  founded 
chaplainries,  which  were  donations  granted  for  the 
linging  of  maffes  for  deceafed  friends  at  particular  al- 
tars in  a  church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fuppreffed 
npon  the  reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa- 
trons of  the  endowments  ;  out  of  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  provide  burfars,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  the 
iiniverfities. 

7.  Where  a  fund  is  gifted  for  the  eflablifhment  of  a 
fecond  minifler  in  a  parifh  where  the  cure  is  thought 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  fuch  benefice  does 
not  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
of  the  church,  unlefs  either  vphere  the  donor  has  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona- 
tion, or  where  he  and  his  fucceffors  have  been  in  the 
conflant  ufe  of  prefenting  the  fecond  miniftcr,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  The  right  of  prefenting  in- 
cumbents was  by  1690,  c.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and 
veiled  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  parifh,  upon 
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payment  to  bs  made  by  the  heritors  t*^  the  patron  of  Law  of 
600  merks  ;  but  it  was  again  reftored  to  patrons,  to  •'Scotland 
^n.  c.  12,  with  the  exception  of  the  prefentation  fold  "~~v-^ 
in  purfuance  of  the  former  aft. 

8.  Patrons  were  not  fimply  adminiftrators  of  the  Patrons, 
church  ;  for  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  benefice 

as  their  own,  for  fome  time  after  the  reformation.  But 
that  right  is  now  no  more  than  a  trufl  in  the  patron, 
who  muft  apply  them  to  pious  ufes  within  the  parifh,^ 
at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.  If 
he  fail,  he  lofes  his  right  of  adminiflering  the  vacant 
ftipcnd  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.  The  king,, 
who  is  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  the  va- 
cant ffipend  of  his  cfiurches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 
not  within  the  parifh.  If  one  fhould  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  oppolition  to  the  prefentee,  the  patron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  afFcdced  by  any  fentence  of 
a  church-court,  may  retain  the  flipend  as  vacant.  Pa- 
trons are  to  this  day  intitled  to  a  ftat  and  burial-place 
in  the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  teinds  of  the  patifh  not  heritably  dif- 
poned. 

9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 
patron  muft  prefent  to  the  prefbytery  (formerly  to  the 
bifhop),  a  fit  perfon  for  fupplying  the  cure,  within 
fix  months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  prefbytery 
jure  devoluto.  Upon  prefentation  by  the  patron,  the 
bifhop  collated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  the  pre- 
fentee by  a  writing,  in  which  he  appointed  certain  mi- 
nifters of  the  diocefe  to  induce  or  inftitute  him  into  the 
church  ;  which  indudlion  completed  his  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livering to  him  the  bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bifhop  collated  to  the  churches  of  which  himfelf  was 
patron,  plemjure,  or  without  prefentation  ;  which  he 
alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  revolution,  a  judicial 
a£l  of  admifhon  by  the  prefbytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  prefentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  ovin  jus  devolutum,  completes 
the  minifter's  right  to  the  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  Popifh  church-  pr,,v;f,on« 
men  were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  in  the  fovereign's  for  the  1 
hands  a  third  of  their  benefices;  which  was  appropri- formed 
ated,  in  the  firfl  place,  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  reform- '^'•^''gy- 

ed  clergy.  To  make  this  fund  effeftual,  particular  lo- 
calities were  affigned  in  every  benefice,  to  the  extent 
of  a  third,  called  the  ajfumption  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the 
farther  fupport  of  minitlers.  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant 
in  their  favour  of  all  the  fmall  benefices  not  exceeding 
300  merks.  Bifhops,  by  the  aft  which  reftored  them 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain the  minifters  within  their  diocefes,  out  of  the 
thirds  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion thereof,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  ftipends. 

11.  But  all  thofe  expedients  for  the  maintenance  of  Commif- 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffeftual,  a  commiflion  officii  for 
parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  P'/*^'"'? 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  ftipends  to  minifters 

out  of  the  teinds;  and  afterwards  feveral  other  com- teinds  & 
miffions  wrere  appointed,  with  the  more  ample  powers 

of 
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of  of  dividing  krge  paridies,  erefting  new  ones,  &c.  all 
n^-  of  which  were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of 
feffion,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  parifli  fhould  be 
disjoined,  nor  new  church  erefted,  nor  old  one  re- 
moved to  a  new  place,  without  the  confent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  not  by 
their  numbers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  their  rents 
within  the  parifh.  The  judges  of  feflion,  when  fitting 
in  that  court,  are  confidered  as  a  commiflion  of  par- 
liament, and  have  their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  o- 
ther  ofiicers  of  court,  as  fuch 

12.  The  loweft  flipend  that  could  be  modified  to  a 
minifter  by  the  firft  commiflion,  was  500  merks,  or 
live  chalders  of  viftual,  unlefs  where  the  whole  teinds 
of  the  parifh  did  noi  extend  fo  far  :  and  the  higheft 
was  'Ooo  merk?  or  ten  chalders.  The  parliament 
1633  raifed  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  viftual, 
and  proportionahly  in  filver  ;  but  as  neither  the  com- 
miflion appointed  by  that  aft,  nor  any  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum^  the  com- 
miflioners  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  ftipends  confi- 
derably  above  the  old  maximum,  where  there  is  fuffici- 
ency  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cure  is  burdenfomc,  or 
living  expenfive. 

13.  Where  a  certain  quantity  of  ftipend  is  modified 
to  a  minifter  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parifh,  without  pro- 
portioning that  ftipend  among  the  feveral  heritors,  the 
decree  is  called  a  decree  of  modification  :  but  where 
the  commiflioners  alfo  fix  the  particular  proportions 
payable  by  each  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  modification 
and  locality.  Where  a  ftipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
fecured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parifh,  fo  that  the 
minifter  can  infift  againft  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
cpctent  of  his  teinds ;  fuch  heritor  being  always  in- 
titled  to  relief  againft  the  reft  for  what  he  ftiall  have 
paid  above  his  juft  ftiare  :  but  where  the  ftipend  is  al- 
fo localled,  each  heritor  Is  liable  in  no  more  than  his 
own  proportion. 

14.  Few  of  the  reformed  minifters  were,  at  firft, 
provided  with  dwelling-houfes  ;  moft  of  the  Popifti 
clergy  having,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  refor- 
mation, let  their  manfes  in  feu,  or  in  long  tacks  :  mi- 
nifters therefore  got  a  right,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
thefe  manfes  as  would  ferve  them,  notwithftanding 
fuch  feus  or  tacks.  Where  there  was  no  parfon's  nor 
vicar's  manfe,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at 
the  fight  of  the  biftiop,  (now  the  prefbytery),  the 
charge  not  exceeding  L.  icoo  Scots,  nor  below  5:00 
tierks.  Under  a  manfe  arc  comprehended  ftable,  barn, 
and  byre,  with  a  garden  ;  for  all  which  it  is  ufual  to 
allow  half  an  acre  of  ground. 

1 5.  Every  incumbent  is  intitled  at  his  entry  to  have 
his  manfe  put  In  good  condition  ;  for  which  purpofe, 
the  prefbytery  may  appoint  a  vifitation  by  tradefmen, 
and  order  eftimates  to  be  laid  before  them  of  the  fums 
neceflary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The 
preftjytery.  after  the  manfe  is  made  fufficient,  ought, 
upon  application  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a  free 
manfe  ;  which  lays  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  duting  his  incumbency, 
otherw  ife  he  or  his  executors  ftiall  be  liable  in  damages  ; 
but  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  lofs  arifing 
from  the  neceflary  decay  of  the  building  by  the  wafte 
of  time. 
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1 6.  All  minifters,  where  there  is  any  landward  or  Law  of 
country  parifti,  are,  over  and  above  their  ftipend,  In-  ^'^o^land. 


titled  to  a  glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of  ^'Qj^^jg  ^^^^ 
rable  land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture-ground  where  ' 
there  is  no  arable  lafid  (a  fowm  is  what  will  graze  ten 
ftieep  or  one  cow)  ;  and  It  is  to  be  defigned  or  marked 
by  the  biftiop  or  preftjytery  out  of  fuch  kirklands 
within  the  parifli  as  lie  neareft  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  kirk-lands,  out  of  temporal  lands. 

1  7.  A  right  of  relief  Is  competent  to  the  heritorp, 
whofe  lands  are  fet  off  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againft 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parifti.  Manfes  and  glebes, 
being  once  regularly  defigned,  cannot  be  feued  or  fold 
by  the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  fucceflTors,  which 
Is  in  practice  extended  even  to  the  cafe  where  fuch  alie- 
nation evidently  appears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 

18.  Minifters,  befide  their  glebe,  are  intitled  to^^.^^, 
grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows.    And  if  the  lands, 

out  of  which  the  grafs  may  be  defigned,  either  lie  at 
a  diftance,  or  are  not  fit  for  pafture,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  minifter  L.  20  Scots  yearly  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Minifters  have  alfo  freedom  of  foggage,  paftur- 
age,  fuel,  feal,  divot,  loaning,  and  free  ifti  and  en- 
try, according  to  ufe  and  wont  :  but  what  thefe  pri- 
vileges are,  muft  be  determined  by  the  local  cuftom  of 
the  feveral  parifties. 

19.  The  legal  terms  at  which  ftipends  become  due-pgj.j^g 

to  minifters  are  Whitfunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the  payment  of 
incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun-  ftipends. 
day  (till  which  term  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 
fully  fown),  he  has  right  to  that  whole  year's  ftipend  ; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whitfunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  intitled  to  the  half  of  that  year ; 
beqjufe,  though  the  corns  were  fown  before  his  en- 
try, he  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  which  they 
are  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  fame  reafon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  tranfported  before  Whitfunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year ;  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  half ;  and  if  not  till  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
whole. 

20.  After  the  minifter's  death,  his  executors  have^^^  ^ 
right  to  the  annat ;  which,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  canon 
law,  was  a  right  referved  to  the  Pope,  of  the  firft 
year's  fruits  of  every  benefice.    Upon  a  threatened  In- 
vafion  from  England  anno  1547,  the  annat  was  given 

by  our  parliament,  notwithftanding  this  right  in  the 
Pope,  to  the  executors  of  fuch  churchmen  as  fhould 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  :  but  the  word 
annat  or  ann,  as  it  is  now  underftood,  is  the  right 
which  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  minifters,  of  half 
a  year's  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the 
minifter  himfelf  for  his  incumbency. 

21.  The  executors  of  a  miniller  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  ann  by  confjrm.ation  :  neither  is  the  right 
aflignable  by  the  minifter,  or  affeftable  with  his  debts  ; 
for  it  never  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a  mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  thofe  whom  It  Is  prefumed  the  de- 
ceafed  could  not  fufflciently  provide  ;  and  law  has  gi- 
ven It  exprefsly  to  executors  :  and  if  it  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  rules  of  fuccelfiou  in  executory,  the  wi- 
dow, in  cafe  of  no  children,  would  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin  ;  and  where  there 
are  children,  ftie  would  be  intitled  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  would  fall  equally  among  the  children. 
But  the  court  of  fcflion,  probably  led  by  the  general 
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pra6lice,'h3ve  in  this  kfl  cafe  divided  the  ann  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  among  the  children  in  capita. 

2  2.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was,  in  the  fird 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  repofed  in  churchmen,  dying;  per- 
fons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their 
eftates,  and  of  their  orphan  children  ;  but  thefe  vvcre 
fimply  rights  of  truft,  not  of  jurifdiftion.  The  clergy 
foon  had  the  addrefs  to  eftablifh  to  themfelves  a  proper 
juiifdi£lioH,  nut  confined  to  points  of  ecclefiafticaf 
right,  but  extending  to  quedions  that  had  no  concern 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds, 
patronages,  teftarneBts,  breach  of  vow,  fcandal,  <Stc. 
but  in  queftions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  becaufe 
marriage  was  a  facrament  ;  in  tochers,  becaufe  theft; 
were  given  in  confideration  of  marriage  ;  in  all  que- 
lUons  where  an  oath  intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religious  worfhip,  &c.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  extenfivc  jatif- 
di&ion,  to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  funflions, 
they  commicted  the  cxercife  of  it  to  their  officials  or 
commifTaries :  hence  the  commifTaiy-court  was  called 
the  Bi/hop's  Covrt,  and  Curia  Chri/lianilaiis  ;  it  was  alfo 
ftyled  the  Conjijlorial  Court ;  om  conjijloryy  a  name  firft 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

Commlf'  23.  At  the  reform.ation,  all  epifcopal  jurifdiftion, 
tary.  exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the  bifliop  of  Rome, 
was  abolifhed.  As  the  courfe  of  juftice  in  confiftorial 
caufes  was  thereby  flopped,  Q^^Mary,  befides  naming 
a  commiffary  for  every  diocefe,  did,  by  a  fpecial  grant, 
edabliih  a  new  commiffary-court  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
lifting  of  four  judges  or  commilTaries.  This  collet  13 
•vefted  with  a  double  jurifdidl ion  ;  one  diocefan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
granc,  wa.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  Stirlingfhire  ; 
and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the 
teftaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re- 
duce the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commiffaries,  provided 
the  reduftion  be  purfued  within  a  year  after  the  de- 
cree. BiHiops,  upon  their  re-eftabli(hment  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  were  reftored  to  the  right  of  naming 
their  feveral  commiffaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  times  of  Popery,  affumed  a 
jurifdidiion  independent  of  the  civil  power  or  any  fe- 
cular  court,  their  fentences  could  be  reviewed  only  by 
the  Pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  ;  fo  that,  with 
regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurifdidlion  was 
fupreme.  But,  by  an  a£l  1560,  the  appeals  from  our 
bifliops  courts,  that  were  then  depending  before  the 
Roman  confiftorles,  were  ordained  to  be  decided  by 
the  court  of  feflion  :  and  by  a  pofterior  aft,  1609,  the 
feffion  is  declared  the  king's  great  confiftory,  with 
power  to  review  all  fentences  pronounced  by  the  com- 
miffaries. Neverthelefs,  fince  that  court  had  no  inhe- 
rent jut  Ifdiftion  in  confiftorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta- 
tute,  and  fince  the  flatute  gives  them  a  power  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not,  to 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorial  jurifdiftion  in  the  firft 
inftance  ;  neither  do  they  pronounce  fentence  in  any 
confiftorial  caufe  brought  from  the  coramiffaries,  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftrudlions.  By  the  prac- 
tice immediately  fubfequent  to  the  a£t  before  quoted. 
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they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  the  infer'or  com- 
miftarifs,  till  the  caufe  was  fiift  brought  before  tire 
commiffaries  of  Edinburgh;  but  that  pradlice  19  now 
in  difufe. 

25.  The  commiffaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exchifive 
power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage  ;  in  afkions  of  divorce  and  of 
non-adherence,  of  adultery,  baftardy,  and  confirma- 
tion of  teft-aments  ;  becaufe  all  thef?  matters  are  ftill 
confidered  to  be  properly  ctmfiftorial.  Inferior  com- 
miffaries are  not  competent  to  queftions  of  divorce,  un- 
der which  are  comprehended  queftions  of  baftardy  and 
adherence,  when  they  have  a  connection  with  the  law- 
fnlnefs  of  marriage,  or  with  adultery. 

26.  C(»mmiflaries  have  now  no  power  to  j  ronounce 
decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  L.  40  Scots,  ex- 
cept in  cauies  properly  confiftorial:  but  they  may  au- 
thenticate tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories ;  and  all 
bonds,  contraAs,  &c.  wliich  contain  a  claufe  for  reg.- 
ftration  in  the  books  of  any  judge  competent,  and  pro*- 
tcfts  on  bills,  may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  marriage. 

Perpons,  when  confidered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  diftinguifned  by  their  mutual  relations;  as  huf- 
band  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child, 
mafter  and  fervant.  The  relation  of  hufband  and  Marriage, 
wife  is  conftituted  by  marriage  ;  which  is  the  coii- 
jundlion  of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contraft,  and  fo  requires  the 
confent  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per- 
fons,  cannot  marry.  As  no  perfon  is  prefumed  capable 
of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by 
our  law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  1410  males,  and  \t  m 
females,  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  by  pupils;  but 
if  the  married  pair  fhall  cohabit  after  puberty,  fach 
acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  i'3 
fully  perfefted  by  confent  ;  which,  without  confuni- 
mation,  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties,  'l^ne 
confent  requifite  to  marriage  muft  be  de  prafenti.  A 
promife  of  marriage  (Jlipidatio  fponjalitia)  may  ije  ra- 
llied from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire  ;  but  if  any 
thing  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  v/nereby  a  prt- 
judice  arifes  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re- 
filing is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  cano- 
nifts,  and  after  them  our  courts  of  juftice,  explain  a 
copula  fubfequent  to  a  promile  of  marriage  into  aftaal 
marriage. 

3.  It  is  n^  t  neceffary,  that  marriage  fliould  be  cele- p^^j.^^  ^j. 
brated  by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  may  celebration, 
be  declared  before  any  magiftrate,  or  fimply  before 
witneffes:  and  though  no  formal  confent  ihould  ap- 
pear, marriage  is  prcfumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or 
living  together  at  bed  and  board,  ot  a  man  and  wo- 
man who  are  generally  reputed  hufband  and  wife. 
One's  acknowledgment  of  his  marriage  to  the  midwife 
v/hom  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  minifter  who 
baptized  his  child,  was  found  fufficient  prefumplive  t' 
vidence  of  marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of  cohabi- 
tation, or  of  hahitc  and  repute.  The  fatlier'j>  coufest 
was,  by  the  Roman  law,  elfential  to  the  marriage  of 
children  in  familia:  but,  by  our  law,  children  may 
enter  into  marriage,  without  the  knowledge,  and  evea 
again  ft  the  remonftranccs,  of  ^  father. 
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fl-a-.vof  4,  Marriage  is  forbidden  within-  certain  degcees  of 
Scotland,  ^o^^j^  ]jy  la^,  Mafes  (Leviticus  xviii.)  ,  whidai, 
by  the  a£l  ij^y.  c.  15.  has  been  adopted  by  us,  fe- 
conds  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  law- 
fully marry.  By  fecondsin  blood  are  meant  fi-rft  cou- 
fins.  Marriage  in  the  diredl  line  is  forbidden  in  infi- 
nitum;  as  it  is  alro  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  fpecial 
cafe  where  one  of  the  parties  is  loco  parentis  ta  the 
other,  as  grand-uncle,  great  grand-uncle,  &c.  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  his  grand  niece,  &c.  The  fame  degrees  that 
arc  prohibited  in  confanguinity,  are  prcliibiud  in  af- 
finity ;  which  is  the  tie  arifing  from  marriage,  betwixt 
ene  of  the  married  pair,  ?.nd  the  blood  relations  of  the 
other.  Marriage  alio,  where  either  of  the  parties  is 
grounds  of  naturally  unlit  for  generation,  or  flands  already  mar- 
nullity,  g  third  perfon,  is  ipfo  jure  null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  incelluous  marriages, 
th'='  chinch  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns  ; 
which  is  the  ceremony  of  publifhing  the  names  and 
delignations  of  thofe  who  intend  to  intermarry,  in  the 
churches  where  the  bride  and  btidcgroom  vefide,  after 
the  congregation  is  alTembled  for  divine  lervice;  that 
all  perfons  who.  know  any  objei£lion  to  the  marriage 
may  offer  It.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  ob- 
frrved,  the  marriage  is  called  regular  ;  when  otherwife, 
(tamkjline.  Marriage  is  valid  when  entered  into  in 
either  of  thefe  ways  ;  but  when  clandelline,  there  are 
certain  penalties  impofed  upon  the  parties  as  well  as 
the  celebrator  and  witneffes. 

6  By  mairiage,  a  fociety  Is  created  betweea  the 
married  pair,  which  draws  after  It  a  mutual  communi- 
cation of  their  civil  interefts,  in  as  far  as  Is  necefTary 
for  maintaining  it.  As  the  fociety  lafts  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  focii ;  therefore  rights  that  have  the 
oature  of  a  perpetuity,  which  our  law  ftyles  heritable^ 
are  not  brought  under  the  partnerlhip  or  communion 
of  goods;  as  a  landeftate,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly 
hitereft  :  it  is  only  moveable  fubjeits,  or  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  heritable  fubjeAs  during  the  marriage,  that 
become  common  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  hufliand,  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the 
fole  right  of  managing  the  goods  In  communion,  which 

,  is  called  jus  mariti.  This  right  Is  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little,  refemblance  to  a  right  of  adralniftering 
a  common  fubjeft.  For  the  hufband  can.  In  virtue 
thereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleafure,  the  whole 
goods  falling  under  communion  ;  and  his  creditors 
may  afFefl  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  ; 
fo  that  the  jus  rmriti  carries  all  the  characters  of  an 
aflignation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hufband,  of  her  move- 
able eftate.  It  arifes  ipfojure  from  the  marriage;  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  conil  itution.  But  a  itranger 
may  convey  an  eflate  to  a  wife,  fo  as  it  fhall  not  be 
fubjeiSl  to  the  hufband's  adminiftration  ;  or  the  huf- 
band himfelf  m.ay,  in  the  marriage-contraft,  renounce 
iiis  jus  mariti  in  all  or  any  patt  of  his  wife's  moveable 
til  a  te. 

8.  From  this  right  arc  excepted'  paraphernal  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  underftood  in  our  law,  compre- 
hends the  vvife's  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornr.ments 
proper  to  her  perfon  ;  as  necklaces,  ear-rings,  breaft 
or  arm  jewels,  buckles,  &c.  Thefe  are  neither  alie- 
nable by  the  hufband,  nor  affe&able  by  his  creditors* 
Things  of  promifcuous  ufe  to  hufband  and  wife,  &s 
plate,  medals,  &c.  may  become  paraphernal,  by  the 
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hufband's  giving  thtm  to  the  wife,  at  or  before  mar-    Law  of 
riage  j  but  they  are  paraphernal  only  In  regard  to  S<^«''aiid. 
that  hufband  who  gave  them  as  fuch,  and  are  efteem-  " 
ed  common  moveables,  if  the  wife,  whofe /ara/»/5fr«s- 
//a  they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  fccond  huf- 
band; unlefs  he  fl  ail  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  hufband  to  the  v^Ife's  moveable  Burdens  af- 
eftate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contrafted  ft-fting  the 
by  her  before  marriage  :  and  as  his  right  is  univerfalji"' 
fo  alfo  is  Ills  burden  ;  for  it  reaches  to  her  whok 
moveable  debts,  though  they  fhould  far  exceed  her 
moveable  eflate.  Yet  the  Iiufband  is  not  conhdered  as 
the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.  In  all  atlions  for 
payment,  flie  is  the  proper  defender  :  the  hufband.  is 
only  cited  for  his  intereft,  that  is,  as  Curator  to  her, 
and  adminiflrator  of  the  fociety-goods.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  the  marriage  is  diffolved,  and  the  fociety-goods 
thereby  fuffer  a  divifion,  the  hufband  is  no  farther 
concerned  in  the  fhare  belonging  to  his  deceafed  wife; 
and  confequently  Is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  mull  be  recovered  from  her  reprefentatives,  or 
her  feparate  eilate. 

lOi  This  obligation  upon  the  hufband  is,  however,  „ 
perpetuated  againft  him  (i.)  Where  his  proper  ellate,  "ndld t- 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  affeded,  during  the  marriage,  gainft  the 
by  complete  legal  diligence  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  huf-hulband, 
band  mull,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  reheve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  flands  charged  : 
but  the  utmoft  diligence  againil:  his  perfon  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation  ;  nor  even  incom- 
plete diligence  againft  his  eflate.  (2.)  The  hufband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  Is  lucratus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  :  Still,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  confider  a  hufband  who  has  got 
but  a  moderate  tocher  with  the  wife  as  lucratus  by  the 
marriage  ;  it  is  the  excefs  only  which  It  confiders  as 
lucrum,  and  that  njuft;  be  eftimated  by  the  quality  of 
the  parties  and  their  condition  of  life. — As  he  was  at 
no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable  debts; 
therefore,  though  he  fi)ou,ld  be  lucratus,  he  Is,  after 
the  diffolul  ion,  only  liable  for  them  fuhjldiarie,  I.  e. 
if  her  own  feparate  eflate  Is  not  fufliclent  to  pay  them 
off. 

1 1.  Where  the  wife  Is  debtor  In  that  fort  of  debt, 
which,  If  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  exchuled 
theJzAf  mariti,  e.  g.  In  bonds  bearing  intereft,  which,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable 
as  to  the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife,  notwithllanding 
of  the  enaftment  of  the  flatuce  i6'5i,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  refpeAs,  the  hufband 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interefts,  and  thofe  that 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage;  becaufe 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  nnUi  be  commepfurated  to 
the  intereft  he  has  in  her  eftate.  It  is  the  hufband 
alone  who  Is  liable  In  perfonal  diligence  for  his  vvife's 
debts,  while  the  marriage  fabfills  ;  the  wife,  who  is 
the  proper  debtor,  is  free  fronri  all  perfonal  execution 
upon  them  while  flie  is  "vejiita  vlro. 

J  2.  The  hufband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe- The  huf!. 
tual  curator  of  the  wife.    From  this  right  it  arifes, 
I.  That  no  fuit  can  proceed  againfl  the  wife  till       ^^'i^^'s  cura^- 
hufband  be  cited  for  his  intereft.     2.  All  deeds,  done'^*^'^' 
by  a  wife  v/ithout  the  hufband's  confent,  are  null;  nei- 
ther can  fhe  fue  in  any  aftion  without  the  hufband's 
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concurrence.  Yet  where  the  hufband  refufes,  or  by 
reafon  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot  concur  ;  or  where  the 
aftion  is  to  be  brought  againft  the  hufbaad  himfelf, 
for  performing  Iiis  part  of  the  marriage  articles ;  the 
■judge  will  authorife  her  to  fue  In  her  own  name.  The 
^fFefts  arifing  from  this  curatorial  power  difcover  them- 
felves  even  before  marriagCj  upon  the  publication  of 
banns;  after  which  the  bride,  being  nolongery«zy«r/V, 
can  contraft  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  future  hufband,  nor  even  to  her  own. 
But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  banns 
lhall  have  been  publifhed  in  the  bride's  pariflf-church 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  hufband. 

13.  If  the  hufband  fhould  either  withdraw  from  his 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in 
family  with  her,  he  fliould  by  feveie  treatment  en- 
danger her  life;  the  commifTaries  will  authorife  a  fepa- 
ration  a  menfa  et  thoro,  and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to 
the  wife,  fuitable  to  her  hufband's  eflate,  from  the  time 
of  fuch  reparation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not- 
withftanding  her  being  y«i  cura  marit'i ;  ex.  gr.^  obli- 

^'gations  arifing  from  deli(ft;  for  Wives  have  no  privilege 
to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punifhment  refolves  in- 
to a  pecuniary  mulA,  the  execution  of  it  mnft,  from 
her  incapacity  to  fulfil,  be  fufpended  till  the  dilTolution 
of  the  marriage,  unlefs  the  wife  has  a  feparate  eflate 
exempted  from  the  jus  marit't. 

15.  Obligations  arifing  from  conttaft,  affeft  either 
the  perfon  or  the  eftate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  proteft  wives  while  fub  cura  marita,  that  all  per- 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  with  the 
hufband's  confent,  as  bonds,  bills,  &c.  are  null  ;  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (i.)  Where  the  wife  gets 
a  feparate  peculium  or  ftock,  either  from  her  father  or 
a  ftranger,  for  her  own  or  her  children's  «limony,  fhe 
may  grant  perfonal  obligations  in  relation  to  fuch  flock: 
and  by  ftronger  reafon,  perfonal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  perfon  is  aftually  with- 
drawn from  the  hufband's  power  by  a  judicial  fepara- 
tion.  (2.)  A  wife's  perfonal  obUgation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos^  Is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 
take  effea  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by 
the  hufband  prapofita  negotiis,  intrufled  with  the  ma- 
nagement either  of  a  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  or 
of  his  whole  affairs,  all  the  contrafts  ftie  enters  into  in 
the  exercife  of  her prapofitura  dre  effeftual,  even  though 
they  be  not  reduced  to  writing,  but  fhould  arife  mere- 
ly ex  rey  from  furnifhings  made  to  her :  but  fuch  obli- 
gations have  no  fo-rce  agalnfl  the  wife  ;  it  is  the  huf- 
band only,  by  whofe  commifTion  fhe  a6ts,  who  is  there- 
by obliged.  ^     .    r  -11^ 

1 6.  A  wife,  while  fhe  remams  m  family  with  her 
hufband,  is  confidered  as  prapojita  negotiis  domeftcis ; 
and  confequcntly  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  fa- 
mily; for  the  price  whereof  the  hufband  is  liable,  tho' 
they'  fhould  be  mlfappHed,  or  though  the  hufband 
fhould  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  elfc- 
where.  A  hufband  who  fufpefts  that  his  wife  may, 
hurt  his  fortune  by  high  living,  may  ufe  the  remedy  of 
inhibition  agalnfl  her  ;  by  which  all  perfons  are  inter- 
pelled  from  ccntraaing  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  whereby  the 
prapofitura  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  hufband,  un- 
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lefs  for  fuch  reafonable  furnifhings  as  he  cannot  in- 
Itruft  that  he  provided  her  with  aliunde.  As  every  man, 
and  confequcntly  every  hufband,  has  a  right  to  remove 
his  managers  at  pleafure,  inhibition  may  pafs  at  the 
fuit  of  the  hufband  agalnfl  the  wife,  though  he  fhould 
not  offer  to  juflify  that  meafure  by  an  aftaal  proof  of 
the  extravagance  or  profufion  of  her  temper. 

17.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wife  affeftlng  herRightsaf- 
eflate;  fhe  has  no  moveable  eflate,  except  her />5?-a-f^<^'"glifl 
phernalia ;  and  thefe  fhe  may  alien  or  impignorate,*^*'®' 
with  confent  of  the  hufband.  -She  can,  without  the 
hufl^and,  bequeath  by  tettament  her  fhare  of  the  goods 
in  communion  ;  but  flie  cannot  difpofe  of  them  inter 
vivos;  for  fhe  herfelf  has  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  fubfifls.  A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  her- 
felf, in  relation  to  her  heritable  eflate,  with  confent  of 
her  hufband  :  for  though  her  perfon  is  in  fome  fenfe 
funk  by  the  marriage,  fire  continues  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  real  eftate  ;  and  in  fuch  obligations  her  eftate  is 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A  hufband,  though 
he  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervention, authorife  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour :  for  a  hufband's  curatory  differs  in  this  refpedl 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife's  advantage,  but  is  confidered  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

J  8.  All  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf- donation 
band,  or  "by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  ate  revocable  by  ^^^^''^^^'^ 
the  donor;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation,  c^i^ie. 
the  right  becomes  abfolute.  Where  the  donation  is 
not  pure.  It  is  not  fubjeft  to  revocation:  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  In  confequence  of  the  natural 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  provide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a  rational  fettlement  ;  neither  are  remuneratory 
grants  revocable,  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  con- 
fideration  of  each  other,  except  where  an  onerous  caufe 
is  fimulated,  or  where  what  is  given  hinc  inde  bears  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  contrafts  of 
feparatlon,  by  which  the  wife  is  provided  In  an  yearly 
alimony,  are  effeftual  as  to  the  time  paft,  but  revocable 
either  by  the  hufband  or  wife. 

19.  As  wives  are  In  the  ftrongeft  degree  fubjeft  toRatificad 
the  influence  of  their  hufbands,  third  parties,  in  whofe  ^7 
favours  they  had  made  grants,  were  frequently  vexed 
with  aftions  of  reduftion,  as  if  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  wife  through  the  force  or  fear  of  the 
hufband.  To  fecure  the  grantees  againft  this  danger, 
ratifications  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,  ap- 
pearing before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  her  huf- 
band not  prefent,  that  fhe  was  not  induced  to  grant 
the  deed  ex  vi  aut  metu.  A  wife's  ratification  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  :  law  in- 
deed allows  the  wife  to  bring  redudllon  of  any  deed  fhe 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear ;  of 
which,  if  fhe  bring  fufficient  evidence,  the  deed  will  be 
fet  afide  ;  but  if  fhe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  remain 
effeftual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contradls,  might,  by  the  oifToIutu 
Roman  law,  be  difTolved  by  the  contrary  confent  of  of  mar- 
parties  ;  but,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  dif-riage. 
folved  till  death,  except  by  .iivoice-  proceeding  either 

upon  the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defertion. 

21  Marriage  is  difTolved  by  death,  either  nvithin 
year  and  day  from  its  being  contraded,  or  after  year 

and 
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and  day.  If  tr.  is  difToIved  withia  year  and  day,  all 
rights  granted  in  conlideration  of  the  marriage  (unlefs 
guarded  againft  in  the  contraft)  beconne  void,  and 
things  return  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  ftood 
before  the  marriage  ;  with  this  reftridion,  that  the 
hufbarid  is  confidered  as  3  bona  fide  poflefior,  in  rela- 
tion to  what  he  has  confumed  upon  the  faith  of  his 
right ;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  without 
any  deduftion,  in  confideration  of  his  family-expence 
during  the  marriage.  If  things  cannot  be  reftored  on 
both  Ikles,  equity  Islnders  the  reftoring  of  one  party 
and  not  the  other.  In  a  cafe  which  was  lately  "before 
the  court  of  feffion,  it  was  determined,  after  a  long 
hearing  in  prefence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  been 
diffolved  within  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  the 
death  of  the  hulbaud,  the  widow  was  intitled  to  be  ali- 
mented out  of  an  eflate  of  which  he  died  poffefled, 
though  there  were  no  conventional  provifions  ftipula- 
ted  in  favour  of  the  wife. 

22.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  a  marriage,  after  year 
and  day,  the  furviving  hufband  becomes  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  ;  and  the  wife,  wher^s  fhe  fur- 
vives,  is  intitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi- 
fions. She  has  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuitable  to 
the  hufband's  quality;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of 
bis  death  till  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  provifion, 
either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a  living 
child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has 
the  fame  effeA  as  if  it  had  fubfiited  beyond  the  year. 
A  day  is  adjefted  to  the  year,  in  majorem  ev'identiam, 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  itfelf  is  elap-  . 
fed  ;  and  therefore,  the  running  of  any  part  of  the 
day,  after  the  year,  has  the  fame  efFeft  as  if  the  whole 
were  elapfed.  The  legal  right  of  courtefy  compe- 
tent to  the  furviving  hufband  is  explained  below, 
N^clxx.  28. 

23.  Divorce  is  fuch  a  feparation  of  married  perfons, 
during  their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie, 
and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others. 
But  neither  adultery,  nor  wilful  defertion,  are  grounds 
which  muft  neceffarily  diflblve  marriage  ;  they  are  on- 
ly handles,  which  the  injured  parly  may  take  hold  of 
to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured 
party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  a£ts  of  a- 
duliicry,  implies  a  pafling  from  the  injury  ;  and  no'di- 
vorce  can  proceed,  which  is  carried  on  by  coilufion  be- 
twixt the  parties,  leil,  contrary  to  the  Hrll  inftitution 
of  marriage,  they  might  difengage  themfelves  by  their 
own  coufent  :  and  though,  after  divorce,  the  guilty 
perfon,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contrail  fecond 
marriages;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce- upon  adultery, 
marriage  is  by  fptcial  ftatute  ( 1600.  c.  20.)  prohibi- 
ted betwixt  the  two  adulterers. 

24.  Where  either  party  has  deferted  from  the  other 
for  .four  years  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adhe- 
rence, if  this  has  no  effect,  the  church  is  to  proceed, 
firfl:  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunicatioii  ;  all 
v^hich  previous  fteps  are  declared  to  be  a  fufficient 
ground  for  purfuing  a  divorce.  De  prax'i,  the  commif- 
faries  pronounce  fentence  in  the  adherence,  after  one 
year's  deiertion  ;  but  four  years  mull  intervene  between 
the  firft  deferiion  and  the  decree  of  divorce. 

25.  The  legal  effeds  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de- 
fertion are,  that  the  offending  hufband  Hriall  rellore  the 
tocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provilions,  legal 
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and  conventional ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offend- 
ing wife  fhall  forfeit  to  the  hufband  her  tocher,  and  all 
the  rights  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  cafe 
of  her  furvivance.  This  was  alfo  efleemed  the  rule  in 
divorces  upon  adultery.  But  by  a  decifion  of  the  dourt 
of  feffion  1662,  founded  on  a  traft  of  ancient  deciOons 
recovered  from  the  records,  the  offending  hufband  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 

Sect.  VIT.    Of  Minors,  and  their  tutors  a7id 
curators. 


clxl. 


1.  The  flages  of  life  principally  diflinguifhed  in P°Pilla"'y> 
law  are,  puplllarity,  puberty  or  minority,  and  majority. 

A  child  is  under  pupillarity,  from  the  birth  to  14  years 
of  age  if  a  male,  and  till  i  2  if  a  female.  Minority 
begins  where  pupillarity  ends,  and  continues  till  majo- 
rity ;  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  age  of 
21  years  complete,  both  in  males  and  females:  but 
minority,  in  a  large  fenfe,  includes  all  under  age,  whe- 
ther pupils  ax piiberes,  Becaufe  pupils  cannot  in  any 
degree  a6l  for  themfelves,  and  minors  feldom  with  dif- 
cretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
tors, aad  minors  may  put  themfelves  under  the  direc- 
tion of  curators.  Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  p^(.oJ.^ 
govern  the  perfon,  and  adminifler  the  eftate,  of  a  pupil. 
Tutors  are  either  nominate,  of  law,  or  dative. 

2.  A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  fa- 
ther, in  his  teftament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful 
child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obhged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office  ;  becaufe  his  fidelity 
is  prefumed  ,to  have  been  fufficiently  known  to  the  fa- 
ther. ' 

3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 
the  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina- 
tion falls  by  death  or  otherwife,  there  is  place  for  a 
tutor  of  laiu.     This  fort  of  tiitory  devolves  upon  the 

neyt  agnate  ;  by  which  we  underlland  he  who  is  neareft  Agnat<SSk 
related  by  the  father,  though  females  intervene. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
near  to  the  pupil,  he  who  is  intitled  to  the  pupil's  legal 
fnccefiion  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  But  as 
the  law  fufpefls  that  he  may  not  be  over  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  a  life  which  (lands  in  the  way  of  his  own  interefl, 
this  fort  of  tutor  is  excluded  from  the  cuftody  of  the 
pupil's  perfon  ;  which  is  commonly  committed  to  the 
mother,  while  a  widow,  until  the  pupil  be  feven  years 
old  ;  and,  in  default  of  the  mother,  to  the  next  cog- 
nate, i.  e.  the  nighefl  relation  by  the  mother.  The 
tutor  of  law  mufl  (by  aft  1474)  be  at  lead  25  years  of 
age.  Ke  is  ferved  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  fworii 
men,  who  are  called  upon  a  brief  iffurng  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  is  diredled  to  any  judge  having  jurifdic- 
tion.  He  muft  give  fecurity  before  he  enters  upon  the 
management. 

5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
fon, even  a  ftranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory ^ dative. 
But  becaufe  a  tutor  in  law  ought  to  be  allowed  a  com- 
petent time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  ferve  or  not, 
no  tutory  dative  can  be  given  till  the  elapfing  of  a  year 
from  the  time  at  Vhich  the  tutor  of  law  had  firfir  a 
right  to  ferve.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
his  country,  who  gives  tutors-dative,  by  his  court  of 
exchequer;  and  by  a£l  1672,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
pafs  in  exchequer,  without  the  citation  or  confent  of 
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tlie  next  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother,  nor  till  the  tutor  give  fecurity,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  exchequer.  There  is  no  rootti  for  a  tu- 
tor of  law,  or  tutor-dative,  while  a  tutor-nominate  can 
be  hoped  for:  and  tutors  of  law,  or  dative,  even  after 
they  have  begun  to  adt,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor- 
nominate,  as  foon  as.  he  offers  to  accept,  unlcfs  he  has 
exprefsly  renounced  the  office.  If  a  pupil  be  without 
tutors  of  any  kind,  the  court  of  feflion  will,  at  the  fuit 
of  any  kinfman,  name  a  fadlor  (fteward)  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  pupil's  eRate. 

6.  After  the  years  of  pupillarity  are  over,  the  mi- 
nor is  confidered  as  capable  of  aAing  by  hirafelf,  if  he 
has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru- 
dence The  only  two  cafes  in  which  curators  are  im- 
pofed  upon  minors  are.  (i.)  Where  they  are  named 
by  the  father,  in  a  ftate  of  health.  (2.)  Where  the 
father  is  bimlelf  alive  ;  for  a  father  is  tpfo  jure,  with- 
out any  fervice,  adminiilrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and 
curator  of  law,  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
eflate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.  This 
right  in  the  father  does  not  ex^^end  to  grandchildren, 
nor  to  fuch  even  of  his  Immediate  children  as  are  fo- 
risfamiliated. Neither  has  it  place  in  fubj*  £ls  which 
arc  left  by  a  ftranger  to  the  minor,  exclufive  of  the  fa- 
ther's adminiftration.  If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un- 
der the  dire£tion  of  curators,  he  mud  raife  and  execute 
a  fummons,  citing  at  leaft  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to 
appear  before  his  own  judge- ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
warninff  (by  aft  1555.)  At  the  day  and  place  of  ap- 
pearance, he  offers  to  the  judge  a  lift  of  thofe  whom 
he  intends  for  his  curators :  fuch  of  them  as  refolve 
to  undertake  the  office  muft  fign  their  acceptance, 
and  give  caution ;  upon  which  an  aft  of  curatory  is 
extrafted. 

7.  Thefe  curators  are  ftyled  ad  negot'ia;  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  Ikes-,  who 
are  authorifed  by  the  judge  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or 
minor  in  aftions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu- 
tors and  curators,  or  where  bis  tutors  and  curators  are 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obliged  to  give 
caution,  becaufe  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the 
minor's  eflate  :  they  are  appointed  for  a  fpecial  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end. 
Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators,  under 
the  following  reftriftions  :  ( ' .)  The  office  of  a  female 
tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the 
nomination  fliould  provide  otherwife ;  for  fhe  is  no 
longer  fut  juris,  and  incapable  of  courfe  of  having  ano- 
ther under  her  power.  (2.}  No  woman  can  be  tutor 
of  law.  Papilla  are  (by  aft  1700)  declared  incapable  of 
tutory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tutors 
and  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  nomina 
tion  to  thejVK/  management,  they  muft  all  concur  in 
every  ^ft  of  admlniflration  ;  where  a  certain  number  is 
named  for  a  quorum,  that  number  muft  concur:  where 
any  one  is  named  fine  quo  non,  no  aft  is  valid  without 
that  one's  fpecial  concurrence.  But  if  they  are  named 
without  any  of  thefe  limitations,  the  concurrence  of 
thf  majority  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  fiifficient. 

8.  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu- 
pils are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  no  perfon  ca- 
pable of  ading  ;  which  defeft  the  tutor  fupplies  :  but 
a  minor  ^ubu  can  aft.  for  himfelf.    Hence,,  the  tutor 
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fubfctibes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminiftration  :  but  in  cu-  Law 
ratory,  it  is  the  minor  who  fubfcribes  as  the  proper  Scotia 
party ;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  confent.  Hence 
alfo,  the  perfons  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 
of  their  tutors  or  of  their  neareft  cognates;  but  the  mi- 
nor, after  pupillarity,  has  the  difpofal  of  his  own  per-  . 
fon,  and  may  refide  where  he  plcafes.  In  moft  other 
partictilars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices  coincide.  Both  tutors  and  curators  Judicial 
muft,  previous  to  their  adminiftration,  make  a  judicial 
inventory,  fubfcribed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be- 
fore the  minor's  judge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  eftate 
perfonal  and  real ;  of  which,  one  fubfcribed  duplicate 
is  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themfelves  ;  an- 
other, by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  ;  and  a 
third,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  If  any  eftate 
belonging  to  the.  minor  li^all  afterwards  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  muft  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  after  their  attaining  poffcffion  thereof. 
Should  they  ne^rleft  this,  the  minor's  debtors  are  not 
obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  :  they  may  be  re- 
moved from  their  offices  as  fufpefted  ;  and  they  arein- 
titlcd  to  no  allowance  for  the  funis  difburfcd  by  them 
in  the  minor's  affairs  (aft  1672),  except  the  expence 
laid  out  upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  upon  his  lands 
and  houfes,  and  upon  completing  his  titles.  Powers 
-r.  J  r        £D  1     r       r    1    tutors  a 

9.  I  utors  and  curators  cannot  grant  leafes  of  the  curatori 
minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own  office  ; 
nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant 
from  the  court  of  feffion,  or  fo.nc  apparent  aeceffity. 

10.  They  have  power  to  fell  the  minor's  moveables ; 
but  cannot  fell  their  pupil's  land-eftate,  without  the 
authority  of  a  judge,  yet  this  reftraint  reaches  not  to 
fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compel- 
led to  grant,  e  g.  to  renunciations  of  wadfets  upon 
redemption  by  the  reverfer ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
very  tenor  of  his  own  right  lays  him  under  the  obli- 
gation ;  nor  to  the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  ;  but 
the  charter  mull  contain  no  new  right  in  favour  pf 
the  heir.  The  alienation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a 
minor,  with  confent  of  his  curators.  Is  valid. 

1 1.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  truft,  authorife  the  minor  to  do  any  deed 
for  their  own  benefit  ;  nor  can  they  acquire  any  debt 
affefting  the  minor's  eftate  :  and,  where  a  tutor  or  cu- 
rator makes  fuch  acquifition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
lefs  fum  than  the  right  is  intitled  to  draw,  the  benefit 
thereof  accrues  to  the  minor.  It  feems,  however,  that 
fuch  purchaft  would  be  confidered  as  valid,  provided  it 
were  bona  jide  acquired  at  a  public  fale  ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  faft  me* 
liorating  the  fituation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the 
value  of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.  In  ge- 
neral, it  feems  to  be  the  genius  and  fplrit  of  our  law, 
that  tutors  and  curators  fhall  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  towards  the  faithful  and  proper  difcharge  of 
their  refpeftive  offices. 

12  By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  being  ^^P'*^ 
munera  pullica,  might  be  forced  upon  every  one  who 
had  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excule:  but,  with  us,  the 
perfons  named  to  thefe  offices  may  either  accept  or  de- 
cline :  and  where  a  father,  in  liege  poujlle  (when  in  a 
ftate  of  health),  names  certain  perions  both  as  tutors 
and  curators  to  bis  children,  though  they  have  afted 
2r. 
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\\v  of  as  tutors,  they  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory.  Tu- 
^lund.  tQ^g  curators  having  once  accepted,  arc  liable  in 
^  diligence,  that  Is,  are  accountable  for  the  confequences 
of  their  negleft  in  any  part  of  their  duty  from  the  time 
of  their  acceptance.  They  are  accountable  fingull  in 
foUdum,  i.  e.  every  one  of  them  is  aHfwerabie,  not  only 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tutors  ; 
and  any  one  may  be  fued  without  citing  the  rell :  but 
he  who  is  condemned  in  the  whole,  has  aAion  of  relief 
againft.  his  co  turors. 

13.  From  this  obligation  to  diligence,  we  may  ex- 
cept, (1.)  Fathers  or  adminiftrators  in  law,  who,  from 
the  prcfumption  that  they  a<Et  to  the  bell  of  their 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  adual  in- 
tromiffions.  (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the 
father  in  confequence  of  the  aft  1696,  with  the  fpe- 
cial  provifos,  that  they  (hall  be  liable  barely  for  intro- 
miflions,  not  for  omiffions ;  and  that  each  of  them  (hall 
be  liable  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  in  foUdum  for  the 
co-tutors  :  but  this  power  of  exemption  from  dihgence 
is  limited  to  the  eftate  defcending  from  the  father  him- 
felf. Tutors  or  curators  are  not  intitled  to  any  falary 
or  allowance  for  pains,  unlefsa  falary  has  been, exprefhly 
contained  in  the  teftator's  nomination  ;  for  their  office 
is  prefumed  gratuitous. 

14.  Though  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of- 
fice of  tutor  or  curator  ;  yet  having  once  accepted,  he 
cannot  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  without  fufficient 
caufe  ;  but,  if  he  (hould  be  guilty  of  mifapplying  the 

to-  minor's  money,  or  fail  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty, 
:u-  he  may  be  removed  at  the  fuit  of  the  minor's  next  in 
kin,  or  by  a  co-tutor  or  co-curator.  Where  the  mif- 
condudl  proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inatten- 
tion, the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either 
join  a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate, 
they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  for  his  pail  and  future 
management. 

15.  Tlie  offices  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  alfo  by 
the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  minor's 
attaining  the  age  of  z\  years  complete;  and  by  the 
death  either  of  the  minoi,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator. 
Curatory  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  mi  - 
nor, who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her 
own  hufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal 
actions  lie  at  the  inflance  both  of  the  tutors  and  cura 
tors,  and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  inftance  of  the 
minor  is  called  aElio  tuteh  direda,  by  which  he  can  com- 
pel the  tutors  to  account  ;  that  at  the  inftance  of  the 
tutors.  aSio  tutda  conlraria,  by  which  the  minor  can  be 
compelled  to  repeat  wliat  has  been  profitably  expended 
during  the  adminiftration  :  but  this  laft  does  not  lie 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor ;  for  till  then  the 
tutors  are  prefumed  i7itus  habere  to  have  effefts  in 
their  own  hands  for  anfwering  their  dilburfemcnts. 

^  1 6.  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  cu- 
^  rators  without  their  confcnt,  are  null  ;  but  they  oblige 
the  granters,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  fums  profitably  ap- 
plied to  their  ufe.  A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  teftament  by  himfelf  ;  but  whatever  is  execu- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  deed  inler  vivos,  requires  the  cu- 
rator's confent.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cura 
tors,  are  as  effirftual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  lign 
ed  them  with  their  confent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he- 
ritage, without  the  interpofition  of  a  judge, 
atution,     ^1'  Minors  may  be  reftored  againil  all  deeds  grant- 
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ed  in  their  minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.  Deeds,  Law  of 
in  themfelves  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  reftltution ;  Scotland. 
but  where  hurtful  deeds  are  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his  "  * 
pupil's  affairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  as 
thefe  deeds  fubfift  in  law,  reftitution  is  neceflary  :  and 
even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  deed 
hurtful  to  himfelf  with  their  confent,  he  has  not  only 
aftion  againft  the  curators,  but  he  has  the  benefit  of 
reftitution  againft  the  deed  itfelf.    The  minor  cannot 
be  reftored,  if  he  does  not  raife  and  execute  a  fummons 
for  reducing  tht  deed,  ex  capite  minorennilatis  et  Uft- 
onis,  before  he  be  25  years  old.    Thefe  four  years,  be- 
tween the  age  of  21  and  25,  called  quadriennium  uiile, 
are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  reafon- 
able  time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  firft  prefumed 
to  have  the  perfeft  ufe  of  his  reafon,  to  confider  with  "* 
himfelf  what  deeds  done  in  his  minority  have  been  truly 
prejudicial  to  him. 

18.  Q^Lieftions  of  reftitution  are  proper  to  the  court  ^'^^1'^ 
of  feffion.  Two  things  muft  be  proved  by  the  minor,  ^^'■*^^* 
in  order  to  the  reduftion  of  the  deed  :  (i.)  That  he 
was  minor  when  it  was  fip-ned ;  (2.)  That  he  is  hurt 
or  lefed  by  the  deed.  This  lefion  muft  not  proceed 
merely  from  accident  ;  for  the  privilege  of  reftitution 
was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 


misfortunes  of  life ;  it  maft  be  owing  to  the  impru- 
dence or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  his  curator.  How  ex 

19.  A  minor  cannot  be  reftored  againft  his  own  de-  cluded!^^ 
lift  or  fraud  ;  e.g.  if  he  ftiould  induce  one  to  bargain 

with  him  by  faying  he  was  major.  (2.)  Reftitution  is 
excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  majority,  has 
approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 
or  tacitly  by  payment  of  intereft,  or  by  other  afts  in- 
ferring approbation.  (3.)  A  minor,  who  has  taken 
himfelf  to  bufinefs,  as  a  merchant -Ihopkeeper,  Sec.  can- 
not be  reftored  againft  any  deed  granted  by  him  in 
the  courfe  of  that  bufinefs,  efpecially  if  he  was  proxi- 
mus  major ennitati  Z-t  figning  the  deed.  '(4.)  According 
to  the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  re- 
ftored in  a  queftion  againft  a  minor,  unlefs  fome  grofs 
unfairncfs  ftiail  be  qualified  in  the  bargain. 

20.  The  privilege  of  reftitution  does  not  always  die 

with  the  minor  himfelf.  (i.)  If  a  minor  fucceeds  to '^^''^''j^® 
a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  reftitution  is  governed"^  ^"^* 
by  the  minority  of  the  heir,  not  of  the  aoceftor.  (2  )  If 
a  minor  fucceeds  to  a  major,  who  was  not  full  25,  the 
privilege  continues  with  the  heir  during  his  minority  ; 
but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  the  amii  utiles,  except 
in  fo  far  as  they  were  unexpired  at  tlie  anceftor's  death. 
(3.)  If  a  mr:jor  fucceeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the 
quadriennium  utile  after  the  minor's  death  ;  and  if  he 
fucceeds  to  a  major  dying  within  the  quadriennium,  no 
more  of  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain- 
ed when  the  anceftor  died. 

21.  No  minor  can  be  compelled  to  ftate  himfelf  as 

a  defender,  in  any  aftion,  whereby  his  heritable  eftate ';"^^^"^^^** 
flowing  from  afcendants  may  be  evifted  from  him,  by 
one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

22.  This  privilege  is  intended  merely  to  fave  minoi s 
from  the  neceffity  of  difputing  upon  qucftions  of  prefe- 
rence. It  does  not  therefore  take  place,  (i.)  Where 
the  aftion  is  purfued  on  the  father's  faifehood  or  delift. 
(2.)  Upon  his  obligation  lo  convey  heritage.  (3.)  On 
his  liquid  bond  for  a  fum  of  money,  though  fuch  ac- 
tion ftiould  have  the  eff"eft  to  carry  off  the  minoi's 

4O  2  eftate 
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eftate  by  adjudication.  (4.)  Nor  In  aftions  purfued  by 
the  minor's  fiiperior,  upon  feudal  cafualties.  (5.)  This 
privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  a£lion  which 
had  been  firft  brought  agnintt  the  ^Hther^  and  is  only 
continued  againtt  the  minor  ;  nor  where  the  father  was 
rot  in  the  peaceable  poflcfii  in  of  the  heritable  fnhjtil 
at  his  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  mull 
be  fcrved  heir  to  his  father.  The  perlbnsoi  pupils  arc 
by  faid  a£t  1696  protected  from  imprifonment  on  ci- 
vil debts. 

Cnrators  of  23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  minors,  but  in 
ffj'j?''*  ^"'^  general  to  every  one  who,  either  through  defeat  of 
fons  '^^'^'jndgment,  or  unfitnefs  of  difpofition,  is  incapable  of 
rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.  Of  the  firft  fort,  are 
idiots  and  furious  perfons.  Idiots,  or  fa/ ui,  are  en- 
tirely depiivtd  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  dillemper 
of  the  furious  perfon  does  not  corfift  in  the  defeft  of 
reafon  ;  but  in  an  overheated  imagination,  which  ob- 
flruAs  the  application  of  reafon  to  the  purpofes  of  lik. 
Curators  may  be  a'fo  granted  to  li  .  atics  ;  and  even  to 
perfons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  found  judge- 
ment, where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  the 
management  of  bufinefs.  Every  perfon,  who  is  come 
of  age,  and  is  capable  of  adling  rationally,  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  condu6l  his  own  affairs.  The  only  regular 
■wav,  therefore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curatore,  is 
by  a  jury  fummoned  upon  a  brief  from  the  chancery  ; 
which  is  not,  like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di- 
refted  to  any  judge  ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the 
fpecial  territory  where  the  perfon  alleged  to  be  fatuous 
or  furious  refides ;  ^hat,  if  he  is  truly  of  found  judge- 
ment, he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppofe  it  :  and 
for  this  reafon,  he  ought  to  be  made  a  party  to  the 
brief.  The 'Curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfons  be- 
longs to  the  neaiell  agnate  ;  but  a  father  is  preferred 
to  the  curatory  of  his  fatuous  fon,  and  the  hufband  to 
that  of  his  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate. 

24.  A  claufe  is  inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring 
how  long  the  fatuous  or  furious  perfon  has  been  in  that 
condition  ;  and  the  verdift  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
inquell  has  a  retrofpeclive  effeft  ;  for  it^  is  declared  a 
fufficient  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu- 
cing all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  ap- 
peared by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiofity  began. 
But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  perfons  are,  by  their  very 
flate,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  all  deeds  done  by 
them  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of 
their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  figning,  though  they  fhould 
never  have  been  cognofced  idiots  by  an  inquett. 

25.  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of  the  fovereign's 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did  not 
claim  ;  but  fuch  gifts  are  truly  deviations  from  our  law, 
fincc  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the 
perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory  is  impofed.  Hence 
the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot,  ferving  qiiandocunque,  is 
preferred,  as  foon  as  he  offers  himfelf,  before  the  cura- 
tor-dative. This  fort  of  curatory  does  not  determine 
by  the  lucid  intervals  of  the  perfon  ful>  cura ;  but  it 
expires  by  his  death,  or  perfeft  return  to  a  found  judge- 
ment ;  which  laft  ought  regularly  to  be  declared  by 
the  fentence  of  a  judge. 

Snterdic-        26.  Perfons,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profufe,  or  liable  to 
tion,         be  impofed  upon,  if  they  have  the  exercife  of  reafon, 
can  effeftually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  are  fettered 
by  law.    This  may  be  dooe  by  Inter dicl ion ,  which  is 
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a  legal  reftraint  laid  upon  fuch  p2rfon3  from  figning  Law  ofi 
any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  confent  Scotlancl 
of  their  curators  or  interdidors. 

27.  There  could  be  no  interdiftion,  by  our  ancient 
pradice,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  perfon'a 
convlition.  But  as  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the 
(hame  that  attends  judicial  inttrdiftion,  however  ne- 
cefiavy  the  rtiiraint  might  have  been,  vohintary  inter- 
diction has  received  tiie  countenance  of  law  ;  which  is 
generally  txccuted  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  wliereby  the 
granter  obliges  himfelf  to  do  no  dted  that  mav  afftd 
his  el^ate,  without  the  conftnt  of  certain  friends  there- 
in mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  inductive  of  the 
bond  fhould  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the 
irif ^*rcli6tior)  Hands  good.  Voluntary  interdiAion,  tho' 
it  be  impofed  by  the  fole  ad  of  tlie  perfon  interdicted,. 
cann6t  be  recalled  at  his  pleafure  :  but  it  may  be  taken 
off,  (t.)  By  a  fentence  of  the  court  of  ftfPion,  decla- 
ring, either  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  no  fuf- 
iicitnt  ground  for  the  reflraint  ;  or  that  the  partv  i?, 
fince  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  re'i  fu'i  pro'vidns. 
(2.)  It  fsUs,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 
by  ihe  joint  act  of  the  perfon  interdided,  and  his  in- 
terdittors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.  ( 3  )  V/here  the 
bond  of  interdidicn  requires  a  certain  number  as  a 
quorum,  the  reflraint  ceafes,  if  the  intcrdidors  fhall ; 
by  death  be  reduced  to  a  leffer  number. 

28.  Judicial  interdidion  is  impofed  by  a  fentence  of 
the  court  of  feffion.  It  commonly  proceeds  on  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  a  near  kinfman  to  the  patty  ;  and  , 
fometimcs  from  the  nohile  offidim  of  the  court,  when 
they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit,  that  any 
of  the  litigants  is,  from  the  f?.ciiity  of  his  temper,  fub- 
jed  to  impofition.  This  fort  muft  be  taken  off  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  it. 

29.  An  interdidion  need  not  be  ierved  againft  the  Rejrif^ra- 
perfon  interdided  ;  but  it  mult  be  executed,  or  pub-  tion  of  k 
lifhed  by  a  meffenger,  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  ju- 
rifdidion  where  he  refides,  by  publicly  reading  the  in- 
terdidion there,  after  three  oyeffes  made  for  convoca- 

ting  the  lieges.  A  copy  of  this  execution  muft  be  af- 
fixed to  the  crofs;  and  thereafter,  the  interdidion,  with 
its  execution,  muft  (by  the  ad  1581)  be  regiftered  in 
the  books  both  of  the  jurifdidion  where  the  perfon 
interdided  refides  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
ad  1600)  in  the  general  regifler  of  the  fefiion,  within 
40  days  from  the  publication.  An  interdidion,  before 
it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effcd  againft  third  puriies,  tho' 
they  fhould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it  ;  but  it 
operates  againft  the  interdidors  themfelves,  as  foon  as 
it  is  delivered  to  them. 

30.  An  interdidion,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  <^ffefttEffe% 
that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  the  perfon  interdic- 
ted, without  the  confent  of  his  interdidors,  affeding 

his  heritable  .eftate,  are  fubjed  to  redudion.  Regi- 
flration  in  the  general  regifter  fecuies  all  his  lands 
from  ahenation,  wherever  they  lie  ;  but  where  the  in- 
terdidion is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  a  particular 
(hire,  it  covers  no  lands  except  thofe  fituated  in  that 
(hire.  But  perfons  interdided  have  full  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 
prefent  deeds  of  alienation  :  And  creditors,  in  perfonal 
bonds  granted  after  interdidion,  may  ufe  all  execution 
againft  their  debtor's  pevlon  and  moveable  eftate  :  fuch 
bonds  being  only  fubjed  to  redudtion  in  fo  far  as  di- . 
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Law  of  Ugcnce  againfl  the  heritable  cftate  may  proceed  upon 

;c.-.^]and.  ^^^^^ 

»  -  31.  All  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted  by  the 
perfon  interdifted,  are  as  eftcaual,  even  without  the 
cunfent  of  the  interdiaors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  urder  no  reftraint  ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fuccef- 
lion  of  his  heritable  eflate,  by  any  fcttleraent,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  deed,  granted  with  confent  of 
tlie  interdiftors,  is  reducible,  though  the  ilrongeft  le- 
fion  or  prejudice  to  the  granter  (hould  appear  :  the  on- 
ly remedy  cornpetents  in  fuch  cafe,  is  an  attion  by  the 
granter  againil  his  interdiftors,  for  making  up  to  him 
Office  of  in-  ^,11^,^  ^^s  loft  through  their  undue  confent.  It  is  no 
^cidiitors.  pgj.^      .  of  interdiftorc,  to  receive  fums  or  ma- 

nage any  eilatc  ;  they  are  given  meiely  ad  auBoritatem 
pr^Jlandam,  to  interpofe  their  authority  to  reafonable 
deeds :  and  fo 
fraud  or  fault, 
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timated  was  begotten  ;  and  hence.  If  he  be  a  male,  he 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  primogeniture,  the  fons  pro- 
created after  the  marriage,  from  the  fucceffion  of  the 
father's  heritage,  though  thefe  fons  were  lawful  chil- 
dren from  fhe  birth.  Hence,  alfo,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
married.  (2.)  Baftards  are  legitimated  by  letters  of 
legitimation  .from  the  foveieign.    N'^clxxxii.  3.  ^  ^ 

34.  As  to  the  power  of  mafters  over  their  ftrvants  :  ServantSji 
All  fcrvants  now  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 
with  other  fubjedts,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice.  Servants  are 
either  necefTary  or  voluntary.  Neceffary  are  thofe 
whom  law  oblisjes  to  work  without  wagts,  of  whom 


imaiediatvly.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  com- 
re  accountable  for  aothing  but  their    puliion,  either  for  mere  uibfiftenee,  or  alio  for  wages, 
in  ccnfenting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the    Tho^p  who  eara  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  fhould 


Hand  off  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  ju'lices  of 'the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rate  of  their  wages. 


perfon  under  thvir  care. 

32.  The  law  concerning  the  ftate  of  children  falls 
next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  born  in  wed- 
lock, or  out  of  it.  All  children,  born  in  lawful  mai- 
ria^re  or  wedlock,  are  prefumcd  to  be  begotten  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  mother  is  married  ;  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  This  prefumption  is  fo 
ftrongly  foun:led,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  di- 
rcft  evidence  that  the  mother's  hufoand  conld  not  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  e.  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  abfent  from  the  wife  till  within  fix  lunar  months 
cf  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concurring.teflimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  hulhand,  is  fufficietit 
to  elide  this  legal  prefumption  for  legitimacy  :  but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
ttftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  they  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  theirs.  A  father  has  the  abfohite  right  of 
difpohng  of  his  childrens  perfon,  of  direfting  their  edu- 
cation, and  of  moderate  chaP.ifenunt  ;  and  even  after 
they  become  puberes,  he  may  compel  them  to  live  in 
family  with  him,  and  to  co.ntribute  their  labour  and 
indurtry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fervice. 
A  child  who  gets  a  feparate  ilock  from  the  father  for 

carrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he  are  abrogated  ;  and,  after  th 
(hould  continue  in  the  father's  houfe,  m.ay  be  faid  to  liers,^  coahbearers,  arid  falters, 
be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  fo  far  as  concerns 
that  deck  ;  for  the  profits  arifing  from  It  are  his  own. 
Forisfamilidtion,  when  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  alfo  infer- 
red by  the  child's  marriage,  or  by  his  hving  in  a  fepa. 
rate  houfe,  with  his  father's  permiffion  or  good-will. 
Children,  afi^r  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come, according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
fters :  and,  from  that  period  are  bound  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  ties  of  duty,  affeAion,^  and  grati- 
tude. The  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and 
children  to  mai-itain  each  other,  are  explained  after- 
wards, N°  clxxiil.  4. 

33.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  ftyled  natu- 
ral children,  or  ballards.  Baftards  may  be  legitima- 
ted or  made  lawful,  (i.)  By  the  fubfequent  inter- 
marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  fathtr. 
And  this  fort  of  legitimation  intitles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequent  mar- 
riage, which  produces  legitimation,  is  confidered  by 
theJaw  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi- 


35.  Uoiitei-s,  coal-bearers,  falters,  and  other  P^"^*  ^^.^j.^"*"^ 
fons  neceifary  to  collieries  and  falt-works,  as  they  are 
particularly  defcribed  by  a£l  1661,  were  formerly  tied 
down  to  perpetual  fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they 
had  once  entered.  Upon  a  fale  of  the  works,  the  light 
of  their  fervice  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor. 
All  perfons  were  prohibued  to  receive  ihem  int^)  their 
fei  vice,  without  a  teftimoiiial  from  their  laR  niafter ;  and 
if  they  dcferted  to  another  work,  and  were  redemanded 
within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  received  them 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  tvvenly-four  hours, 
under  a  penalty.  But  though  the  prpprietor  fhould 
negle£l  to  require  the  deferter  v/ithin  the  year,  he  did 
not,  by  that  fhort  prefciiption,  lofe  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  Iffc.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re- 
ftridltd  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fufiicisnt  for  their 
maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others  ;  but 
if  that  work  fiiould  be  again  fet  a-going,  the  proprie- 
tor might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

36.  But  by  15  Geo.  in.  c.  28.  thefe  reftraints,  the ^^''^"'"^*■" 
only  remaining  velliges  of  flavery  in  the  law  of  ScotUnd,  jj^gri  off^ 

and,  after  the  ill  July  1775,  all  col- 
are  declared  to  be  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  other  lervants  or  labourers.  The 
aft  fubjedts  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  ill  July 
1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years  fervice  for  their 
freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 

37.  The  poor  make  the  loweft  clafs  or  order  of  per-  The  poor**, 
fons.  Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any 
of  the  king's  fubjedls, without  wages,  till  their  age  of 
thirty  years.  Vagrants  and  tlurdy  beggars  may  be  alfo 
compelled  to  ferve  any  manufa61urer.  And  becaufe 
few  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  fer- 
vice, public  work-houfes  are  ordained  to  be  built  for 
fetting  them  to  work.  The  poor  who  cannot  vvork, 
mult  be  maintained  by  the  parllhes  In  which  they  were 
born  ;  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not 
known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parifhes  where  they 
have  had  their  moft  common  refoit,  for  the  three  yeais 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended  or 
their  applying  Tor  the  public  charity.  Where  the  con- 
tributions collefted  at  tiie  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long are  not  fufhcLcnt  for  theii  maintenance,  they  are  : 
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to  receive  badges  from  the  mmifter  and  kirk-feffion,  in      5.  In  that  fort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an  Lavsr 
^  virtue  of  which  they  may  allc  alms  at  the  dwelling-    owner,  as  wild-beafts,  fowls,  fiflies,  -or  pearls  found  on  Sc<.ti  ui« 
houfcs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parlfti.  the  ftiore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who  firft  '~"V-« 

apprehends,  becomes  proprietor;  in  fo  much,  that 
C  H  A   P.     IT.  though  the  right  of  hunting,  fowhng,  and  fifliing,  be 

reftrained  by  ftatute,  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all 
Q/"  T  H  I  N  G  s.  game,  even  what  is  catched  in  contravention  of  the 

law,  becomes  the  property  of  the  catcher  (unlefs  where 
nr"'HE  thiTigs,  or  fubjefts,  to  which  perfons  have    the  confifcation  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty), 
right,  are  the  fecond  objeft.  of  law.  the  contravener  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  pe- 

nal enaftment  of  the  ftatutes  in  confequence  of  his 
Sect.  T.    0/  t^c  divifion  of  rights^  and  the  feveral   tranfgrcffion.'  It  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point 
ivays  by  which  a  right  may  be  acquired.  whether  a  perfon,  though  poffeffed  of  the  valued  rent 

....  by  law  intitling  him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon  ano- 

The  right  of  enjoying  and  difpofing  of  a  fubjeft  at  ther  perfon's  grounds  without  confent :  but  it  was 
one's  pleafure,  is  called  property.  Proprietors  are  re-  lately  found  by  the  court  of  feffion,  and  affirmed  upon 
ftrained  by  law  from  ufing  their  property  emuloufly  to  appeal,  that  he 'could  not  ;  it  being  repugnant  to  the 
their  neighbour's  prejudice.  Every  ftate  or  fovereign  idea  of  property,  that  any  perfon,  "however  qualified, 
has  a  power  over  private  property,  cal!ed,by  fome  law-  fhould  have  it  in  his  power  to  traverfe  and  hunt  upon 
yers,  dominium  emlnem,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  proprie-  another's  grounds  without  confent  of  the  proprietor, 
tor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  his  property  for  an  ade-  Although  certain  things  become  the  property  of  the 
quate  price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the  part  of  the  firlt  occupant,  yet  there  are  others  which  fall  not  un- 
public  demands  It.  der  this  rule.  Thus,  whales  thrown  In  or  tilled  on  our 

2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itfelf  Incapable  of   coafts,  bel(*ng  neither  to  thofe  who  kill  them,  nor  to 
appropriatLon  ;  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c.  :    the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  caft  ; 
none  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any    but  10  the  king,  providing  they  are  fo  large  as  that 
one  perfon,  though  their  ufe  be  common  to  aH.  Others    they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  wane  with  fix  oxen, 
are  by  law  exempted  from  private  commerce,  in  rcfpta       6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  a(;quiting  property,  by  a 
of  the  ufes  to  which  th.  y  are  dcltined.    Of  this  laft    which.  In  two  things  which  have  a  conneftlon  with 

dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  prin- 
cipal thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  its  acceffury. 
Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
calf ;  a  houfe  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  Hands,  though  built  with  materials  belonging 
to  and  at  the  charge  of  another;  trees  taking  root  in  our 
ground,  though  planted  by  another,  become  ours. 
'I'hus  alfo,  the  infenfible  addition  made  to  one's  ground 
by  what  a  river  vvafhes  from  other  grounds  (which  is 
cailed  alluvia) y  accrues  to  the  mailer  of  the  ground 
which  receives  the  addition  :  but  where  it  happened 
that  a  large  piece  of  grou.id  was  dibjoined  and  annexed 
to  another  perfon's  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 
accident  and  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  avtilfiOy 
they  confidered  the  owner's  right  of  property  Hill  to 


kind  are,  (i.)  Res  publica,  as  navigable  rivers,  high 
ways,  bridges,  &c.  :  the  right  of  which  Is  veiled  in|the 
Jciiig,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  ptople,  and  they  are 
called  regalia.  (2.)  Res  un'merjiteitls.,  things  which 
belong  in  property  to  a  particular  corporation  or  fo- 
ciety,  and  whofe  yfe  is  common  to  every  individual  in 
it,  but  both  property  and  ufe  are  fubjeft  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  fociety  ;  as  town  houfes,  corporation- 
lialls,  market-places,  church- yards,  &c.  The  lands  or 
other  revenue  belonging  to  a  corporation  do  not  fall  un- 
der this  clafsjbut  arc  juris prlvati,  quoad  the  corporation. 

3.  Property  may  be  acquired,  either  by  occupation 
or  acccffion ;  and  transferred  by  ti  adiion  or  prej'crip- 
tion  :  but  prefcrlptlon  being  alfo  a  way  of  lofing  pro- 
perty, falls  to  be  explained  under  a  ftparate  title.  Oc- 
cupation, or  occupancy,  is  the  appropriating  of  things 
which  have  no  owner,  by  apprelitnding  thenij  or  fei 


fubfift,  §  zi.  Injl.  de  rer.  di-vis ;    and  it  is  probable 


tfttjit  occupantis  :  but  it  can  have  no  room  in  the  feu 
dai  plan,  by  which  the  king  is  looked  on  as  the  «rigi 
nal  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  his  dominions. 


-  o      that,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  our  courts  would  countenance 

zing  their  pofTeffion.  This  was  the  origii  al  method  of  the  dillindion.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule 
acquiring  property  :  and  continued,  under  certain  le  the  cafe  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or 
ftriillons,  the  dodfrine  of  the  Roman  law,  ^od  nullius  canvas,  in  confidcratlon  of  the  excellency  of  the  art; 
-/?  f^t  nrrnhm^f'ix  :  hnt  it  ran  have  nri  rnntn  .n  th*^  f*>.,.  which  exception  our  pradlcc  has  for  a  like  reaion  ex- 
tended to  fimilar  cafes. 

7  Under  acceflion  is  comprehended  Specification;  Snecifica- 

4,  Even  in  that  fort  of  moveable  goods  which  are  by  which  is  meant,  a  perfon's  making  a  newfptcits  ortion. 

prefumed  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  luie  obtains  fubjeft,  from  materials  belonging  to  another.  Where 

fcy  the  law  of  Scotland,  ^lod  nulli'us  ejl,  Jit  domlni  re-  the  new  fpecies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  of 

gis.    Thus,  the  light  of  trtiifure  hid  undu'  ground  is  which  it  was  made,  law  confiders  the  former  raafs  as 

not  acquired  by  occupation,  but  accrues  to  tlie  king,  Itih  exiiting  ;  afid  therefore,  the  new  fpecies,  as  an  ae- 

Thus  alfo,  where  one  finds  llrayed  cattk  or  other  ceflbry  to  the  former  fubjed,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 

moveables,  which  have  been  loft  by  the  former  owner,  of  that  fuhji^d  :  but  where  the  thintr  made  cannot  be 

the  finder  acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  muft  give  fo  reduced,  as  in  ihe  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be  a- 

publlc  notice  thereof;  and  if,  within  year  and  day  after  gain  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  tor  the  Rai^ 

fuch  notice,  the  proprietor  does  not  claim  his  goods,  juris  ;  and  therefore  the  workmanfiiip  draws  after  it 

they  fall  to  the  king,  flierifF,  or  other  perfon  to  whom  the  property  of  the  materiaks.    But  the  perfon  who 

the  king  has  made  a  grant  of  fuch  efcheats.  thus  carries  the  property  from  the  other  is  bound  to 

.  indemnify 
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aw  (^f  indemnify  him  according  to  the  true  value;  and  in 
otland.         jj.       ^Q^f.  ^^i^  jiJg^  he  mt.y  be  made  liable  in  the 

pret'tum  affeahnis  or  utmoft  value, 
mirux-  8.  Though  the  new  fpecies  fliould  be  produced  from 
the  CoMMixTiON  or  confufion  of  differt-nt  fubftances 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  fame  rule  holds  ; 
but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  owner,  fuch  confent  makes  the  whole  a  com- 
mon property,  according  to  the  (hares  that  each  pro- 
prietor had  formerly  in  the  ftveral  fubjeds.  Where 
things  of  the  fame  fort  are  mixed  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparated, 
e.  g.  two  hogfiieads  of  wine,  the  whole  likewife  be- 
comes a  common  property  ;  but,  in  the  after-divifion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
wines  :  if  the  things  fo  mixed  admit  of  a  feparation, 
e.  g.  two  flocks  of  flieep,  the  property  continues  di- 
ftinft. 

adition.  ^  Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  Tka- 
DiTioN  ;  which  is  the  delivery  of  pofleflion  by  the  pro- 
prietor, with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 
the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requihte,  in 
order  to  the  tranfmitting  of  property  in  this  way  : 
I.  The  intention  or  conlent  of  the  former  owner ^to 
transfer  it  on  fome  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  lale, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.'  (2.)  The  aftual  delivery  in  pur- 
fuance  of  that  intention.  The  firil  is  called  the  cau/a, 
the  other  the  modus  tramferendi  dom'mii :  which  laft  is 
fo  necelfary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  who 
gets  the  lalt  right,  with  the  firft  tradition,  is  preferred, 
according  to  the  rule,  Tradilioulbus,  non  nudis  patt'iSy 
transferuntur  rerum  dom'tnia. 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipfa  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  ;  or 
fymbolical,  which  is  ufed  where  the  thing  is  incapable 
of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  aftual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  pofT  ffion  or  cuftody  of  the 
fubjtft  has  been  before  with  him  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  transferred,  there  Is  no  room  for  tradi- 
tion. 

Teffion;  PofTeffion,  which  is  effential  both  to  the  acqui- 

fition  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  with  adefign  or  animus  in  the  detainer 
of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  fole  ad  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention  ;  but, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  be  continued  folo  anhno. 
«>^1>  PoffcfTion  is  either  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  poffeffion 
is,  when  one  {.-ofrtfiesby  himfclf :  thus,  we  pofTcfs  lands 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  f  ruils,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  our 
iril,  and  hands.  Civil  pofftffion  is  our  haloing  the  thing,  either 
by  the  folc  ati  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  of  another 
who  holds  it  ii)  our  name  :  thus,  the  owner  of  a  thing 
lent  prfTtfics  it  by  the  borrower;  the  proprietor  ot  land.% 
I  by  his  tackfman,  truliee,  or  fttward,  &c.     The  fame 

fubjt-ft  cannot  be  poff  ffed  entirely,  or  in  foMum^  by 
two  different  perfons  ac  one  and  the  fame  time  :  and 
therefore  poffcffion  by  ai;  ad  of  the  mind  ceafes,  as 
focn  as  the  natural  pofftlhon  is  fo  taken  up  by  another, 
that  the  former  pofTefTor  it  not  lufFered  tore  enter.  Ytt 
two  perfons  may,  in  the  judgmtnl  of  law,  p<.ireis  the 
fame 'ubjtd,  at  the  fame  tmie,  on  difFctc  t  lights: 
thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  pledge,  the  creditor  pofTefles  it  in 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  th.  right  of  in.pignoiation ; 
while  the  propiietor  is  confidered  as  poffeffing^  in  and 
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through  the  creditor,  in  fo  far  as  Is  neCtfTary  for  fup- 
porting  his  right  of  property.  The  fame  dudrine  holds  ^ 
in  lifertnters,  tackfmen,  and,  generally,  in  every  cafe 
where  there  are  rights  affedting  a  fubject  didind  from 
the  property- 

12.  A  bonafde-^o'KtS^ox  ':%  he  who,  though  he  is  x\c>\.hona Jidt. 
really  proprietor  cf  the  fubjed,  yet  believes  himfelf  pro- 
prietor on  probable  grounds.  A  main  Jide  pofTefTor  is  he 

who  knows,  or  is  prefumed  to  know,  that  what  he  polTef- 
fes  is  the  property  of  another.  A  pofTeiTor  lona  jide  ac- 
quired right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fruits  of  the 
fubjed  polfeffed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  confumed 
by  himfelf,  while  he  believed  the  fubjeds  his  own  By- 
our  cuftoras,  perception  alone,  without  confumption, 
fecures  the  pofTefTor  :  nay,  if  he  has  fown  the  ground, 
while  his  lonajides  continued,  he  is  intitled  to  reap  the: 
crop,  propter  curam  et  cidturam.-  But  this  dodrine 
does  not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e  g.  the  iutereft  of  mo- 
ney, which  the  l>ona  Jide  receiver  mufl  reflore,  together 
with  the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

13.  Bona _fidcs  ntct{^-dvi\y  ccafeth  by  the  confcientia 
ret  aliena  in  the  pofTeflbr,  whether  futh  confcioufnefs 
fhould  proceed  from  legal  inteipellation,  or  private 
knowledge.  Mala  Jides  is  fometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner's  bringing  his  adion  againfl  the  pofTefTor, 
fometimes  not  till  litifcontellation,  and,  in  cafes  uncom- 
monly favourable,  not  till  fentence  be  pronounced  a- 
gainft  the  pofTefTor. 

14.  The  property  of  m.oveable  fubjeds  is  prefumed '^^'^'^^ 
by  tiie  bare  ad  of  pofTefTion,  until  the  contrary  be?'^^ 
proved  ;  but  pofTefTion  of  an  immoveable  fubjed,  tho* 

for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feifin, 
does  not  create  even  a  prtfumptive  right  to  it  :  Nulla 
faftna,  nulla  terra.  Such  fui  jed  is  ccjnfidered  as  ca- 
riuciary,  and  fo  accrues  to  the  fovereign.  Where  the- 
property  of  a  fubjed  is  contefled,  the  lawful  pofTefTor 
is  intitled  to  CDntinue  his  pofTeflion,  till  tlie  point  of- 
right  be  diicufTed  ;  and,  if  he  has  loit  ic  by  force  of 
health,  the  judge  will,  upon  fummary  apphcation,  im- 
mediately rellore  it  to  him. 

15  Vv^here  a  pofTefTor  has  feveral  rights  in  his  per- 
fon,  affcding  the  fubjed  pofTefTeid,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  he  may  afcribe  his  pofTeflion  to  which  of  them  he 
pleafes ;  but  one  cannot  afcribe  his  pofTelfion  to  a  title 
other  than  that  on  which  it  commenced,  in  prejudice 
of  him  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 


S  scr.  II.   Of  heritable  and  moveable  rights. 

For  the  better  underftanding  the  dodrine  of  this 
title,  it  mufl  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moil  nations  of  Europe  lince  the  intro- 
diidion  of  feus,,  wherever  there  arc  two  or  more  in 
the  lame  degree  of  confanguinity  to  one  who  died  in- 
teltate,  and  who  are  not  all  females,  fuch  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  deceafed  as  are  cither  properly  feudal,  or 
have  any  refemblance  to  feudal  rights,  defcend  wholly 
to  one  of  them,  who  is  confidered  as  his  proper  heir 
the  others,  who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or  execu- 
tors, mufl  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  eftate 
which  is  of  a  more  perifhable  nature.  Hence  has  arifen 
the  divifion  of  rights  to  be  explained  under  this  title  ; 
the  fubjeds  defcending  to  the  heir,  are  llyled  heritable  s 
and  thoie  that  fall  to  the  ne  xt  of  kin  moveable. 

z.  All  rights  of,  or  affcding  lands,  under  which  are: 


I. aw  of 
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cornprlhenoled  houfes,  mi\h,  fifhings,  teinds  5  and  all  followed,  may  be  affefted  at  the  fiiit  of  creditors,  either   I-aw  of 
rights  of  fubifds  that  are  /undo  annexa,  whether  com-  by  adjudication,  which  i  j  a  dihgence  proper  to  heritage  ;  S'^'-'t^''-^'^- 
pitted  by  ftiifin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  ftia  natura.    Oa   or  by  arreftment,  which  is  peculiar  to  moveables.  Bonds  '~~'V-~' 
the  other  handj  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf  or  can  be   fecluding  executors,  thoucrh  they  defcend  to  the  credi- 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land,   tor's  heir,  are  payable  by  the  debtor's  executors,  with- 
is  moveable:  as  houfehold-furniture,  corns,  cattle,  cafh,   out  relief  againit  the  heir  ;  iince  che  debtor's  fuccef- 
arrtars  of  rent  and  of  intereft,  even  though  they  Hiould  fion  cannot  be  afFc£ted  by  the  delHnation  of  the  credi- 
be  due  on  a  right  of  annualrent:  for  though  the  arrears  tor. 

lait  mentioned  are  fecured  on  land,  yet  being  prefently  9.  All  queftions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or  What  pen- 
payable,  they  are  confideredas  calh.  moveable,  muft  be  determined  according  to  the  condi-^?*^  makes 

3.  Debts,  (nomina  debitorutn),  when  due  by  bill,  tion  of  the  fubjeft  at  the  time  of  tlie  anceilor's  death. 
promiflbry  note,  or  .account,  are  moveable.  When  con-   If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  mull  belong  to  the  moveable 

heir  ;  if  moveable,  it  mufl  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  afi'ected  the 
fubje£l  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  aucef- 
tor's  death  and  the  competition. 


■ilituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 

-.head  ;  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.    Ail  debts  conftituted  by  bond 

•bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he- 
ritable fubjeft  in  fecurity  of  the  principal  fum  and  an- 
nualrent,  or  annualrcnt  only,  are  heritable  ;  for  they 

•f!Ot  only  carry  a  yearly  profit,  but  are  fccured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  perfonal,  though  bearing  a  claufe 
of  intert  d,  are,  by  a6l  1661,  declared  to  be  moveable 
■as  to  fiicceffion  ;  i.  e.  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
■the  next  oTkin  or  executors :  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refpeft  to  the  fifl<,  and  to  the  rights  of  hufband 
^ind  wife  ;  that  is,  though,  by  the  general  rule,  move- 
■able  rights  fall  under  the  com.munion  of  goods  confe- 
quent  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
perfons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fifl<  by  fingle  tfcheat,  yet 
fuch  bonds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re- 
fpedls 


I.    HERITABLE  RIGHTS. 


Sect.  III. 


Of  the  conjlituticn  of  heritable  rights 
by  charter  and fcifin. 

Heritable  rights  are  governed  by  the  feudal  law, Origin  oF 
which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  leatl  its  firft  improvements,  feudal 
to  the  Longobards ;  whofe  kings,  upon  having  pene-'^^^'" 
trated  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conquefts, 
made  grants  to  their  principal  commanders  of  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  conftitutions  and  ufagcs  were  firfl  re- 


5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  affignees,  feclu-  duced  into  writing  about  the  year  1 150,  by  two  law*, 
ding  executors,  are  heritable  in  all  refpefts,  from  the  yers  of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Confueludlnes  Fendo- 
deftination  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made  rum.  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de-  exprefsly  confirmed  this  colleftion  by  their  author  ity  ; 
■fcends,  not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs  but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
are  mentioned  In  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor;  for  bation,  and  wasconfidered  as  the  cuftomary  feudal  law 


the  word  he'ir^  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
■who  is  to  fucceted  by  law  in  the  right  ;  and  the  execu- 
tor, being  the  heiriw  nwhilihus,  isconfidered  as  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  fuch  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs-male,  or  to  a  feries  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  fuch  bond  is  heritable,  becaufe  its 
deftination  necclfarily  excludes  executors 
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of  all  the  countries  fubjeft  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thefe  books  for  their 
law;  but  each  ilate  has  formed  to  icfclf  fuch  a  fyfteiTi 
of  feudal  rules,  as  bell  agreed  with  the  genius  of  its 
own  conilitution.  In  feudal  queftions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  firll  place,  by  our  own  llat  utea 
and  cudoms  ;  where  thefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 

6.  Subjetts  originally  moveable  become  heritable,  the  pradice  of  neighbouring  couniries,  if  the  genuis  of 
(1.)  By  the  proprietor's  deftination.  Thus,  a  jewel,  or  their  law  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  ours;  and  (hould 
any  other  moveable  fubjeft,  may  be  provided  to  the  the  qutflion  ftill  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
lieir,  from  the  right  competent  to  every  proprietor  to  couife  to  thofe  wi-itten  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the 
fettle  his  property  on  whom  he  pleafes.  (2.)  Move-  original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  fyftems  have  pro- 
able  rights  may  become  heritable,  by  the  fupervening  ceeded. 

of  an  heritable  fecurity  :  Thus,  a  fum  due  by  a  perfo-       3.  This  mllitai-y  grant  got  the  name,  firft  o{  benejl' Dg^^-.^^^^y 
nal  bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor's  accepting  cium,  and  afterwards  of fcudum;  and  was  defined  a  gra-  of  feus, 
an  heritable  right  for  fecuring  it,  or  by  adjudging  up-   tuitous  right  to  the  property  of  lands,  made  under  the 
on  it.  conditions  of  fealty  and  military  fervice,  to  be  per- 

7.  Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  ac-  formed  to  the  granttr  by  the  receiver;  the  radical  right 
cefibry  moveable  fecurities  ;  the  heritable  right  being  of  the  lands  lliil  remaining  in  the  granter.  Under  lands, 
in  fuch  cafe  the  jus  nohiuus^  which  draws  the  other  af-  in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  fub- 
ter  it.  ^  jeds  fo  connected  with  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a 

8.  Certain  fubjefts  partake,  in  differ-ent  refpe£ls,  of  pait  thereof;  as  houlVs,  mills,  fifhings,  jurifdiftions, 
•the  nature  both  of  heritable  and  moveable.    Perfonal   patronages,  &c.    Though  feus  in  their  original  nature 
abends  are,  by  the  above  cited  aft  i66i,  moveable  in    were  gratuitous,  they  foon  became  the  fubjeft  of  com- 
refpect  of  fucctflion  ;  but  heritable  as  to  the  fillc,  and    merce  ;  fervicts  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  were  fre- 
the  riijhts  of  hufband  and  wife.    All  bonds,  wht  titer   quently  fubftituted  in  place  of  military ;  and  now,  of  a 
merely  perfonal,  or  cvtn  heritable, on  which  no  feifin  has   long  lime,  ftrviccs  of  every  kind  have  been  entirelv  dif- 
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Law  of  penfed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  He  who  makes 
the  grant  Is  called  the  fuper'iory  and  he  who  receives  It 
the  vaffal-  The  fubjeft  of  the  grant  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  feu  ;  though  that  word  Is  at  other  times,  in 
our  law,  ufed  to  fignify  one  particular  tenure.  (See 
Seft.  iv.  2.).  The  intereft  retained  by  the  fuperior 
in  the  feu  is  ftyled  dominium  diredum^  or  the  fuperiorl- 
ty  ;  and  the  Intereft  acquired  by  the  vaffal,  dominium 
utile,  or  the  property.  The  word  fee  is  promlfcuoufly 
applied  to  both. 

4.  Allodial  goods  are  oppofed  to  feus ;  by  which 
are  underftood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner,  independ- 
ent of  a  fuperior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ; 
lands  only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the 
condition  of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fyftem, 
the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  rights, 
referves  to  himfelf  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  lands  of 
which  he  makes  the  grant ;  fo  that,  with  us,  no  lands 
are  allodial,  except  thofe  of  the  king's  own  property, 
the  fupeilorlties  which  the  king  referves  in  the  proper- 
ty-lands of  his  fubjefts,  and  manfes  and  glebes,  the 
I  ''Ight  of  which  is  completed  by  the  prefbytery's  defig- 

[  nation,  without  any  feudal  grant. 

ISTho  can  5*  Every  perfon  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  Immove- 
frantfeudalable  fubjeft,  provided  he  has  the  free  adminiftration 
Fights.  of  his  eftate,  and  Is  not  debarred  by  ftatute,  or  by 
I  the  nature  of  his  right,  may  difpofe  of  it  to  another, 

j  Nay,  a  vaffal,  though  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile, 

can  fubfeu  his  property  to  a  fubvaffal  by  a  fubaltern 
right,  and  thereby  raife  a  new  dominium  direSum  in 
bimfelf,  fubordinate  to  that  which  is  In  his  fuperior ; 
and  fo  in  Infinitum.  The  vaffal  who  thus  fubfeus  is  call- 
ed the  fubvaffal's  immediate  fuperior,  and  the  vaffal's 
fuperior  is  the  fubvaffal's  mediate  fuperior. 

6.  All  perfons  who  are  not  difabled  by  law,  may 
acquire  and  enjoy  feudal  rights.  PapKls  cannot  pur- 
chafe  a  land  eftate  by  any  voluntary  deed.  Aliens, 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  cannot  hold 
a  feudal  right  without  naturalization  :  and  therefore, 
where  fuch  privilege  was  intended  to  be  given  to  fa- 
voured nations  or  perfons,  ftatutes  of  naturaHzation 
V  ere  neceffary,  either  general  or  fpecial ;  or  at  leaft, 
letters  of  naturalization  by  the  fovereign. 

7.  Every  heritable  fubjed,  capable  of  commerce, 
may  be  granted  In  feu    From  this  general  rule  are  ex- 

le  granted  cepted,  i.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which 
is  not  alienable  without  a  previous  diffolution  in  par- 
liament. 2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  devifed  under 
cofldition  that  they  ftiall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  eftate 
in  hareditate  jacente  cannot  be  effedtually  aliened  by 
the  heir-apparent  (i.  e.  not  entered)  ;  but  fuch  aliena- 
tion becomes  effediual  upon  his  entry,  the  fupervening 
right  accruing  in  that  cafe  to  the  purchafer ;  which  is 
a  rule  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  all  fubjefts  not 
belonging  to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  the  fale, 

8.  The  feudal  right,  or,  as  it  Is  called,  Invefllture, 
Is  conttituted  by  charter  and  feifin.  By  the  charter, 
we  underftand  that  w^riting  which  contains  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubjedl  to  the  vaffal,  whether  it  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  proper  form  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  difpofi- 
tion.  Charters  by  fubjeft  fuperiors  are  granted,  ei- 
ther, 1.  ji  me  de  fuperiore  meo,  when  they  are  to  be 
holden,  not  of  the  granter  himfelf,  but  of  his  fuperior. 
This  fort  is  called  a  public  holdings  becaufe  vaffals  were 
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in  ancient  times  publicly  received  in  the  fuperlor's  Law  of, 
court  before  the  pares  curia  or  co-vaffals.  Or,  2.  De  ^^otland. 
me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  granter. 
Thefe  were  called  fometimes  bafe  rights,  from  bas,  low- 
er :  and  fometimes  private,  becaufe,  before  the  efta- 
bhfhment  of  our  records,  they  were  eafily  concealed 
from  third  parties ;  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  Sedl.  vii.  An  original  charter 
is  that  by  which  the  fee  Is  firfl  granted :  A  charter 
by  progrefs  Is  a  renewed  dlfpofition  of  that  fee  to  the 
heir  or  affignee  of  the  vaffal.  All  doubtful  claufes  in 
charters  by  progrefs  ought  to  be  conflrued  agreeably 
to  the  original  grant  ;  and  all  claufes  in  the  orlgmal 
charter  are  underftood  to  be  implied  in  the  charters 
by  progrefs,  if  there  be  no  exprefs  alteration.  Its  confli- 

9.  The  firft  claufe  In  an  original  charter,  which  parts^ 
follows  immediately  after  the  name  and  defignation  of 

the  granter,  Is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  expreffes 
the  caufes  Induftive  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  confideration,  It  is  faid  to  be  one- 
rous ;  if  for  love  and  f a\'om,  gratuitous.  In  the  dif- 
pofitlve  claufe  of  a  charter,  the  fubjefts  made  over  are 
defcribed  either  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march- ftones, 
(which  Is  called  a  bounding  charter),  or  by  fuch  other 
charafters  as  may  fufficiently  diftingulfti  them.  A 
charter  regularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjedls  but  what 
are  contained  in  this  claufe,  though  they  fhould  be 
mentioned  in  fome  other  claufe  of  the  charter.  It 
has  been  however  found,  that  a  right  to  falmon-fifh- 
ing  was  carried  by  a  claufe  cum  pifcarlls  In  the  tenen- 
das  of  a  charter,  the  fame  having  been  followed  with 
poffeflion. 

10.  The  claufe  of  tenendas  (fi-om  Its  firft  words  te- 
nendas  pradl3as  terras  J  tx-prtf^cs  the  particular  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  The  claufe  of 
reddendo  ( from  the  words  reddendo  inde  annuatlm )  fpe- 

clfies  the  particular  duty  or  fervice  which  the  vaffal  is  ^ 
to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

1 1 .  The  claufe  of  'warrandice  is  that  by  which  the  Warraa* 
granter  obliges  himfelf  that  the  right  conveyed  ftiall 

be  effectual  to  the  receiver.  Warrandice  Is  either  per- 
fonal  or  real.  Perfonal  warrandice,  where  the  granter 
is  only  bound  perfonally,  is  either,  i.  Simple,  that 
he  fhall  grant  no  deed  in  prejudice  of  the  right ;  and 
this  fort,  which  is  confined  to  future  deeds,  is  implied 
even  In  donations.  2.  Warrandice  from  fad  and  deed, 
by  which  the  granter  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  been,  nor  fhall  be,  hurt  by  any  faft  of  his.  Or, 
3.  Abfolute  warrandice  contra  omnes  mortales,  whereby 
the  right  is  warranted  againft  all  legal  defedls  in  it 
which  may  carry  it  off  from  the  receiver  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Where  a  fale  of  lands  proceeds  upon  an 
onerous  caufe,  the  granter  Is  liable  in  abfolute  warran- 
dice, though  no  warrandice  be  expreffed  ;  but  In  af- 
fignations  to  debts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  faft  and  deed  is  implied. 

12.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  Imply  no  war- 
randice ;  and  though  warrandice  fliould  be  expreffed, 
the  claufe  js  ineffeftual,  from  a  prefumption  that  it 
has  crept  In  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown's  officers. 
But  where  the  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  jure  coron^i 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovereign  is  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  lubjefts. 

13.  Abfolute  warrandice.  In  cafe  of  eviftion,  affords  Effecfts  of 
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an  aftioft  to  the  grantee  againft  the  granter,  for  ma- 
king up  to  him  all  that  he  fhall  have  fufFered  through 
the  defed  of  the  right ;  and  not  fimply  for  his  indem- 
nification, by  the  granter's  repayment  of  the  price  to 
him.  But  as  warrandice  is  penal,  and  confequently 
Jlridi  juris,  it  is  not  eafily  prefumed,  nor  is  it  incur- 
red from  every  light  fervitude  that  may  afFeft  the  fub- 
jeft  ;  far  lefs  does  it  extend  to  burdens  which  may  af- 
fe6l  the  fubje£t  pofterior  to  the  grant,  nor  to  thofe 
impofed  by  public  ftatute,  whether  before  or  after, 
unlefs  fpecially  warranted  againft. 

14.  Real  warrandice  is  either,  i.  Exprefs,  whereby, 
in  fecurity  of  the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other 
lands,  called  'warrandice -lands ,  are  alfo  made  over,  to 
•which  the  receiver  may  have  recourfe  in  cafe  the  prin- 
cipal lands  be  evifted.  Or,  2.  Tacit ,  which  is  con- 
llituted  by  the  exchange  or  excamblon  of  one  piece  of 
ground  with  another ;  for,  if  the  lands  exchanged  are 
carried  off  fiom  either  of  the  parties,  the  law  itfelf, 
without  any  paftion,  gives  that  party  immediate  re- 
courfe upon  his  own  firft  lands,  given  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  evidted. 

15.  The  charter  concludes  with  a  precept  of  feifin, 
which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  the 
right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  feifin  or  polfeflion  to  the 
vaffal,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  the  pro- 
per fymbols.  Any  perfon,  whofe  name  may  be  in- 
ierted  in  the  blank  left  in  the  precept  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie ;  and  whoever 
has  the  precept  of  feifin  in  his  hands,  is  prefumed  to 
have  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  vaffal  for  receiving 
polfeflion  in  his  name. 

16.  A  feifin  is  the  inftrument  or  atteftation  of  a  no- 
tary, that  poifeflion  was  aftually  given  by  the  fuperior 
or  his  bailie,  to  the  valfal  or  his  attorney  ;  which  is 
confidered  as  fo  neceffary  a  folemnity,  as  not  to  be 
fuppliable,  either  by  a  proof  of  natural  polfeflion,  or 
even  of  the  fpecial  fail  that  the  vaflal  was  duly  enter- 
ed to  the  poffcflion  by  the  fuperior's  bailie. 

17.  The  fymbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  poflef- 
fion  is  exprefled,  are,  for  lands,  earth,  and  ftone  ;  for 
rights  of  annualrent  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  alfo 
earth  and  ftone  with  the  addition  of  a  penny  money  ; 
for  parfonage-teinds,  a  Iheaf  of  corn ;  for  jurifdiftions, 
the  book  of  the  court ;  for  patronages,  a  pfalm-book, 
and  the  keys  of  the  church ;  for  fifliings,  net  and 
coble  ;  for  mills,  clap  and  happer,  &c.  The  feifin 
muft  be  taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  except 
where  there  is  a  fpecial  difpenfation  in  the  charter 
from  the  crown. 

18  All  feifins  muft  be  regiftered  within  60  days 
after  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regitter  of  feifins 
at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  regifter  of  the  particular  fhire 
appointed  by  the  aft  1617;  which,  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  is  not,  in  every  cafe,  the 'ftiire  within  which  the 
lands  lie.  Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regifter- 
ed in  the  books  of  the  borough. 

19.  Unregiftered  feifins  are  ineffeftual  againft  third 
parties,  but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granters  and 
their  heirs.  Seliins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable, 
not  according  to  their  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of 
their  regiftration. 

20.  Seifin  neceflarily  fuppofes  a  fuperior  by  whom 
it  is  given;  the  right  therefore  which  the  fovercign, 
who  acknowledges  no  fuperior,  has  over  the  whole 
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lands  of  Scotland,  is  Conftitutcd  jure  eoron£  without 
feifin.  In  feveral  parcels  of  land  that  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  one  feifin  ferves  for  all,  unlefs  the  right 
of  the  feveral  parcels  be  either  holden  of  different  fu- 
periors,  or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed 
by  different  tenures  under  the  fame  fuperior.  In  dif- 
contiguous  lands,  a  feparate  feifin  muft  be  taken  on 
every  parcel,  unlefs  the  fovereign  has  united  them  in- 
to one  tenandry  by  a  charter  of  union  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  there  is  no  fpecial  place  expreffed,  a  feifin  taken  on 
any  part  of  the  united  lands  will  ferve  for  the  whole, 
even  though  they  be  fituated  in  different  (hires.  The 
only  effeft  of  union  is,  to  give  the  difcontiguous  lands 
the  fame  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na- 
turally united  ;  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  off  the 
neceffity  of  feparate  feifins,  in  lands  holden  by  differ- 
ent tenures,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 
fuperiors,  thefe  being  Incapable  of  natural  union. 

2  I .  The  privilege  of  barony  carries  a  higher  right  Barony  ii» 
than  union  does,  and  confequently  includes  union  in  it  piies  unioi^ 
as  the  leffer  degree.  This  right  of  barony  can  neither 
be  given,  nor  tranfmitted,  unlefs  by  the  crown  ;  but 
the  quality  of  fimple  union,  being  once  conferred  on 
lands  by  the  fovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
vaffal  to  a  fubvaffal.  'I'hough  part  of  the  lands  united 
or  erefted  into  a  barony  be  fold  by  the  vaffal  to  be 
holden  a  me,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  diffolved : 
what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

22.  A  charter,  not  perfected  by  feifin,  Is  a  right  a  cliartef 
merely  perfonal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property  becomes 
(fee       clxxiii.  i.)  ;  and  a  feifin  of  itfelf  bears  no'^e^lonly 
faith  without  its  warrant :  It  is  the  charter  and  feifin  ^^"^^"^ 
joined  together  that  conftitutes  the  feudal  right,  and 
fecures  the  receiver  againft  the  effe£t  of  all  pofterior 
feifins,  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they  pro- 
ceed ftiould  be  prior  to  his. 

23.  No  quahty  which  is  defigned  as  a  lien  or  real  All  burden 
burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  againft  fin-  '""^ 
gular  fucceffors,  if  it  be  not  inferted  in  the  "weftiture.  [^"^^^"^^ 
If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men-  ture. 
tioned,  the  burden  is  not  real ;  for  no  perpetual  un- 
known incumbrance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Whei ; 
the  right  itfelf  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  fum 
therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 
fum  be  not  paid  againft  a  day  certain,  the  burden  is 
real ;  but  where  the  receiver  la  fimply  obliged  by  his 
acceptance  to  make  payment,  the  claufe  is  effedtual 
only  againft  him  and  his  heirs. 


Sect.  IV.    0/  the  feveral  kinds  of  holding. 
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Feudal  fubjefts  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
different  manners  of  holding,  which  were  either  tvard, 
blanch,  feu,  or  burgage.  Ward ■  holding,  (which  is  vvard-hol 
now  abblifhed  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50.)  was  that  which  ing. 
was  granted  for  military  fervice.  Its  proper  reddendo 
was,  fervices,  or  fervices  ufed  and  ivont ;  by  which  laft 
was  meant  the  performance  of  fervice  whenever  the 
fuperior's  occafions  required  it.  As  all  feudal  rights 
were  originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was 
in  dubio  prefumed.  Hence,  though  the  reddendo  had 
contained  fome  fpecial  fervice  or  yearly  duty,  the  hold- 
ing was  prefumed  ward,  if  another  holding  was  not 
particularly  expreffed. 

2.  i^fM- holding  is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  obliged  Feu-I^old 

to'"^^- 
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Law  of  to  pay  to  the  fuperlor  a  yearly  rent  In  money  or  grain, 
Egodand.  ^„  j  fometimes  alfo  in  fervices  proper  to  a  farm,  as 
"  ploughincr,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  fuperior's  ufe, 

&c.  nomine  feudi  Jrm<e.  This  kind  of  tenure  was  in- 
troduced for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  confiderably  obftruded  by 
the  vaffal's  obligation  to  military  fervice.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as 
leges  burgorum, 

llanch-  3.  Blanch-\io\A\r\g  is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  to 
lolding.  pay  to  the  fuperior  an  elufory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny 
money,  a  rofe,  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  &c.  merely  in 
acknowledgment  of  th<;  fuperiority,  nomine  albajirma. 
This  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 
be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter  ;  and  where  the  words  Ji  petaiur  tantum  are 
fubjoined  to  the  reddendo,  they  imply  a  releafe  to  the 
.  vaffal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  aflced  within  the  year, 
jurgage,  4-  Burgage-\\oU\ng  is  that,  by  which  boroughs- 
lolding.  royal  hold  of  the  fovereign  the  lands  which  are  con- 
tained in  their  charters  of  eredion.  This,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Craig,  does  not  conftitute  a  feparate  tenure, 
but  is  a  fpecies  of  ward-holding  ;  with  this  fpecialty, 
that  the  vaffal  is  not  a  private  perfon,  but  a  communi- 
ty ;  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the 
ufual  fervice  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  fuch  char- 
ters, might  be  properly  enough  faid,  fome  centuries 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  As  the  royal 
borough  is  the  king's  vaffal,  all  burgage  holders  hold 
immediately  of  the  crown  :  the  magiftrates,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  refignations  of  the  particular 
burgefTes,  and  give  feifin  to  them,  aft,  not  as  fupe- 
riors,  but  as  the  king's  bailies  fpecially  authorifed 
thereto. 

5.  Feudal  fubjeds,  granted  to  churches,  monatt^- 
P^ortifica-  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  focieties  for  religious  or  charitable  ufes, 
are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  manum  mor- 
tuam}  either  becaufe  all  cafualties  muil  neceffarily  be 
loft  to  the  fuperior,  where  the  vaffal  is  a  corporation, 
which  sever  dies ;  or  becaufe  the  property  of  thefe 
fubjeds  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  tranf- 
fer  it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  of  Po- 
pery to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  In  puram  ehemofynam ; 
the  only  fervices  preftable  by  the  vaffals  were  prayers, 
and  finging  of  maffes  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanch- holding  than  ward. 
The  purpofes  of  iiich  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
reformation,  declared  fuperfiitious,  the  lands  mortified 
were  annexed  to  the  crown :  but  mortifications  to  uni- 
verfities,  hofpitals,  &c,  were  not  affeded  by  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to 
eny  lawful  purpofe,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu  hold- 
ing. But  as  the  fuperior  mufi  lofe  all  the  cafualties 
of  fuperiority  in  the  cafe  of  mortifications  to  churches, 
univerfjties,  &:c.  which  being  confidered  as  a  corpora- 
tion, never  dies ;  therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortified 
without  the  fuperior's  confent,  Craig,  lib.  i,  dieg,  1 1, 
#31. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  the  cafualties  due  to  the  fuperior. 


Plxcdrighn  The  right  of  the  fuperior  continues  unimpaired, 
wffiiperi.  notwithftanding  tke  feudul  grant,  uulefs  in  fo  far  as 
etity. 
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the  domtmum  utiles  or  property,  is  conveyed  to  bis   Law  of 
vaffal.    The  fuperiority  carries  a  right  to  the  fervices  Scotland,^ 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vaf-       "  "  ^  ^ 
fal's  charter.    The  duty  payable  by  the  vaffal  is  a  de- 
litum  fundi,  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  per- 
fonal  adion  againll  himfelf,  but  by  a  real  adion  a- 
gainfl  the  lands, 

2.  Befides  the  conflant  fixed  rights  of  fuperiority,  Cafual 
there  are  others,  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  un-  rights, 
certain  events,  are  called  cafualties. 

3.  The  cafualties  proper  to  a  ward-holding,  while  ward-hold* 
that  tenure  fubfifted,  were  ward.,  recognition,  and  ing. 
marriage,  which  it  is  now  unnecefTary  to  explain,  as 
by  the  late  flatutes  20  and  25  Geo.  II.  for  abolifhing 
ward-holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holden  ward  of 
the  crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  blanch,  for  payment 
of  one  penny  Scots  yearly,  fi  petatur  tantum  ;  and  the 
tenure  of  thofe  holden  of  fubjeds  into  feu,  for  pay- 
ment of  fuch  yearly  feu  duty  in  money,  vidual,  or 
cattle,  in  place  of  all  fervices,  as  fhould  be  fixed  by  the 
court  of  feflion.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  ad 
of  federunt  Feb.  8.  1749,  laid  down  rules  for  afcer- 
taining  the  extent  of  thefe  feu-duties.  A  full  hiflory 
®f  their  cafualties,  and  of  the  effeds  confequent  upon 
their  falling  to  the  fuperior,  will  be  found  in  Erfltine's 
large  Intlitute,  B,  2.  T.  5.  ^  5.  et  fequen  ;  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

4.  The  only  cafualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  jrgu.jj^j^^ 
to  feu-holding,  is  the  lofs  or  tinfel  of  the  feu- right,  j^g^ 
by  the  negled  of  payment  of  the  feu- duty  for  two  full 
years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in 
the  fcu-i-ight,  the  vaffal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  legal 
irritancy  at  the  bar  ;  that  Is,  he  may  prevent  the  for- 
feiture, by  making  payment  before  fentence  :  but  where 
the  legal  irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  purge,  unlcfs  where  he  can  give  a  good 
reafon  for  the  delay  of  payment. 

5.  The  cafualties  common  to  all  holdings  are,  jjQjj.j^yY, 
non-entry,  relief,  liferent -ef cheat,  difclamation,  and  pur- 
preflure.  Non- entry  is  that  cafualty  which  arifes  to 
the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubjed, 
through  the  heir's  negleding  to  renew  the  invefliture 
after  his  anceflor's  death.  The  fuperior  is  intitled  to 
this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
himfelf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infeftment  is 
fet  afide  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
the  anceftor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a  pro- 
cefs  of  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  only  the 
retoured  duties  of  his  lands,  (fee  next  parag.)  ;  and  he 
foi  felted  thefe,  though  his  delay  fhould  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  the  cafualty  is  con- 
fidered to  fall,  as  a  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  tranfgrcfTion  :  but  rea- 
fonable  excufes  are  now  admitted  to  liberate  even  from 
the  retoured  duties  before  citation. 

6.  For  underftanding  the  nature  of  retoured  duties,  j^gjoured 
it  mufl  be  known,  that  there  was  anciently  a  genera!  duties, 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  defigned  both 
for  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  fubfidies,  and 
for  afcertsining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief- 
duties  payable  to  the  fuperior ;  which  appears,  by  a 
contract  between  K.  R.  Bruce  and  bis  fubjeds  anm 
1 327,  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, to  have  been  fettled  at  leaft  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  This  valuation  became  In  the? 
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courfe  of  time,  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
^  perhaps  alfo  by  the  heightening  of  the  nominal  value 
of  our  money,  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 
to  that  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  ftandard  for  the 
fuperior's  cafualties  :  wherefore,  in  all  fervlces  of  heirs, 
the  Inqueft  came  at  laft  to  take  proof  likewife  of  the 
prefent  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  f  quan- 
tum nunc  valent )y  in  order  to  fix  thefe  cafualties.  The 
firft  was  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the  new,  extent. 
Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  fpecified  in 
all  retours  made  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in- 
queft ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
queftion  concerning  cafualties,  the  new  extent  is  always 
underftood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
vying public  fubfidies,  till  a  tax  was  impofed  by  new 
proportions,  by  feveral  afts  made  during  the  ufnrpa- 
tion.  By  two  afts  of* Cromwell's  parliament,  held  at 
Weftminfter  in  1656,  impofing  taxations  on  Scotland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  feveral  counties  are precifely  fixed. 
The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  adl  of  convention  1667 
was  levied  on-  the  feveral  counties,  nearly  in  the  fame 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurper  in  1656  ; 
and  the  fums  to  which  each  county  was  iubjefted  were 
fubdividtd  amtong  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fettled,  or 
that  (hoiild  be  fettled  by  the  commiffioners  appointed 
to  carry  that  a<Sl  into  execution.  The  rent  fixed  by 
thefe  valuations  -s  coiviuionly  called  the  valued  rent ; 
according  to  which  the  land  tax,  and  moll  of  the  other 
public  burdens,  have  been  levied  fiiice  that  time. 

7.  In  feu-holdings,  the  feu-duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feu-duty  is  prefumed  to  be,  and  truly 
■was  at  firft,  tlie  rent.  The  fuperior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  ge- 
neral declarator  ;  for  he  would  have  been  intitled  to  the 
yearly  feu-duty,  though  the  fee  had  been  full,  e. 
though  there  had  been  a  vaflal  infeft  in  the  lands.  The 
fuperior  of  teinds  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
^hich  are  holden  of  the  granter,  the  annualrenter  be- 
comes his  debtor's  vaflal  ;  and  the  annualrent  contained 
in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  retoured  duty  is  the  prefumed 
rent,  that  the  non-entry  is  governed  by  it.  If  there- 
fore no  tetour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  fuperior  is  intitled  to  the  re^,  or  at  leaft  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  King,  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  re- 
toured duties,  is  fubjeded  only  to  the  annual  payment 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
a6iion  of  general  declarator,  is  fubjefted  to  the  full 
rents  till  his  entry^  becaufe  his  negleft  is  lefs  excufable 
after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  aftion,  intitles  the  fuperior  to  the  p«fltffion, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  from  the 
citation.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  penal, 
our  law  has  always  reftrifted  it  to  the  retoured  duties, 
if  the  heir  had  a  prebablc  excufe  for  not  entering. 

10.  Non-entry  does  not  obtain  in  burgage- holdings, 
becaufe  the  incorporation  of  inhabitants  holds  the 
whole  incorporated  fubjefts  of  the  King  j  and  there 
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can  be  no  non-entry  due  in  lands  granted  to  communi-   Law  of 
ties,  becaufe  there  the  vaflal  never  dies.  This  covers  the  Scotland, 
right  of  particulars  from  non-entry  :  for  if  non  entry  ""V"*"^ 
be  excluded  with  regard  to  the  whole,  it  cannot  ob- 
tain with  regard  to  any  part.    It  is  alfo  excluded,  as 
to  a  third  of  the  lands,  by  the  terce,  during  the  wi- 
dow's hfe  ;  and  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  cour- 
tefy  during  the  life  of  the  huftjand.    But  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  a  precept  of  feifin  granted  to  the  heir  till 
feifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

1 1.  Relief  is  that  cafualty  which  intitles  the  fupe-  Relief, 
rior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  confideration  from  the 
heir  for  receiving  him  as  vaflal.  It  is  called  re/iefy 
becaufe,  by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu-hold- 
ings flowing  from  fubjeds,  unlefs  where  it  is  expreffed 
in  the  charter  by  a  fpecial  claufe  for  doubling  the  feu- 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir  ;  but,  in  feu-rights  holden 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  fliould  be  no  inch 
claufe  in  the  charter.  The  fuperior  can  recover  this 
cafualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  de- 
bitum  fundi,  or  by  a  perfonal  aClion  againft  the  heir. 
In  blanch  and  feu  holdings,  where  this  cafualty  is  ex- 
prefsly  ftipulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu  duty  is  due 
in  name  of  relief,  befide  the  current  year's  duty  pay- 
able in  name  of  blanch  or  feu  farm. 

12.  Escheat  {from  efcheoir,  to  happen  or  fall)  is  thatEfcheat. 
forfeiture  which  falls  through  a  pcrfon's  being  denoun- 
ced 'rebel.  It  is  either  fmgle  or  liferent.  Single  ef 
cheat,  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  fuperior,  muft 
be  explained  in  this  place,  becaufe  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a  debt  is  conftituted,  either  by  a  formal  Letters  of 
decree,  or  by  regiftration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  which  horning, 
to  the  fpecial  efi^ed  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree  ;  the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning^ 
ifl"uing  from  the  fignet,  commanding  meflengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  the  feflion,  the  time  indulged  by  law 
to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  the 
commiflion  of  teinds  or  admiral,  it  is  ten  ;  and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges,  fifteen  days.  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a  regillered  obligation,  which  fpecifies 
the  number  of  days,  that  number  muft  be  the  rule  ;  and, 
if  no  precii'e  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  muft  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlefs 
where  fpecial  ftatute  interpofes  ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  naay  be  charged  on  fix  days. 

14.  The  meflenger  muft  execute  thefe  letters  (and 
indeed  all  fummonfes)  againft  the  debtor,  either  per- 
fonally  or  at  his  dwelling- houfe  ;  and,  if  he  get  not 
accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  muft  ftrike  fix  knocks  at  the 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  it  a  copy  of  his  execution. 
If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  in 
the  horning,  the  meflenger,  after  proclaiming  three 
oycfles  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  head  borough  of 
the  debtor's  domicile,  and  reading  the  letters  there, 
blows  three  blafts  with  a  horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is 
underftood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con- 
tempt of  his  authority  ;  after  which,  he  muft  affix  a 
copy  of  the  execution  to  the  market- crofs :.  This  is 
called  the  publication  of  the  diligence,  or  a  denunciation  Denuncj*. 
at.  the  horn.  W^here  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  hetioa. 
mull  be  charged  on  fixty  daysj  and  denounced  at  the 

market- 
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,awof  market-crofa  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fliorc  of 
Icotlar.d.  Leith. 

.  15.  Denunciation,  if  regiftered  within  15  days,  ei- 

^  thSl  ther  in  the  OierifF's  books,  or  in  the  general  regifter, 
drew  after  it  the  rebel's  fingle  efcheat,  i.e.  the  for- 
feiture of  his  moveables  to  the  crown,  Perfons  de- 
nounced rebels  have  not  a  perfona  Jlandt  in  judiao  ; 
they  can  neither  fue  nor  defend  in  any  adlion.  But  this 
■  Incapacity  being  unfavourable,  is  perfonal  to  the  rebel, 

and  cannot  be  pleaded  againil  his  affignee. 
knuncla-  16.  Perfons  cited  to  the  court  of  jufticiary  may  be 
ion  in  en-  alfo  denounced  rebels,  either  f  -r  appearing  there  with 
uinal  cafes.  ^^.^^^  a  number  of  attendants  :  or,  if  they  fail  to 
appear,  they  are  declared  fugitives  from  the  law.  Single 
efcheat  falls,  without  denunciation,  upon  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  in  any  criminal  trial ;  and,  by  fpccial 
ftatute,  upon  one's  being  convifted  of  certain  crimes, 
though  not  capital ;  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arreltment,  and  ufury.  By  the  late  aft  abo- 
lifhing  ward  holdings,  the  cafualties  both  of  fingle  and 
liferent  efcheat  are  difcharged,  when  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  for  civil  debts  ;  but  they  ftill  continue, 
when  they  arife  from  criminal  caufes.  All  moveables 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion, 
(whether  proc*feding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentence  in 
a  criminal  tri;|i!),  and  all  that  (hall  be  afterwards  acqui- 
red by  him  utjtil  relaxation,  fall  under  fingle  efcheat. 
Bonds  bearing  intereft,  becaufe  they  continue  heritable 
quoad fifcum.  fall  not  under  it,  nor  fuch  fruits  of  heri- 
table fubjeds  as  became  due  after  the  term  next  enfu- 
ing  the  rebeUion,  thefe  being  referved  for  the  liferent 
efcheat. 

17.  The  king  never  retains  the  right  of  efcheat  to 
himfelf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory,  whofe  gift  is 
not  perfected,  till,  upon  an  aftion  of  general  declara- 
tor, it  be  declared  that  the  rebel's  efcheat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it 
is  now  tranferred  to  the  purfuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fa- 
vour. Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whofe  debt 
was  contraAed  before  rebellion,  and  who  has  ufed  dili- 
gence before  declarator,  is  preferable  to,  the  donatory. 
But  the  efcheat  cannot  be  affefted  by  any  debt  con- 
trafted,  nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  the  rebel  after 
rebellion. 

rsof  18.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pays  the  debt  charged 
ition.  for,  or  fufpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of 
relaxation  from  the  horn,  which,  if  publiftied  in  the 
fame  place,  and  regillered  15  days  thereafter  in  the 
fame  regilter  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  effeft  to 
reftore  him  to  his  former  Hate  ;  but  they  have  no  re- 
trofpeft  as  to  the  moveables  already  fallen  under  ef- 
cheat, without  a  fpecial  claufe  for  that  purpofe. 
gjjj  1 9.  The  rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year 
it.  and  day  after  rebeUion,  is  conftrued  to  be  civilly  dead : 
and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  bis  fu- 
periors,  as  being  without  a  vaflal,  are  intitled,  each  of 
thtm,  to  the  rents  of  fuch  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himfelf,  during  all  the  days  of  the 
rebt-l's  natural  Hfe,  by  the  cafualty  of  liferent  es- 
chkat;  except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  to  the  king, 

20.  It  is  that  eftate  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
proper  right  of  lift  rent  in  his  own  perfon,  that  falls  un- 
der bis  hfe  rent  efcheat. 
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2  [.Though  neither  the  fuperlor  nw  his  donatory  Z'*?' "f 
can  enter  into  poffeffion  in  confequence  of  this  cafualty, 
till  decree  of  declarator ;  yet  that  decree,  being  truly 
declaratory,  has  a  retrcafped,  and  does  not  fo  properly 
confer  a  new  right,  as  declare  the  right  formerly  con- 
flituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  vaflal. 
Hence,  all  charters  or  heritable  bonds,  though  granted 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debts  contrafted  before  that  period,  are  ineffec- 
tual againil  the  liferent  efcheat,  unlefs  fcifin  be  taken 
thereon  within  year  and  day  after  the  granter's  rebel- 
lion, 

22.  Here,  as  in  fingle  efcheat,  no  debt  contrafted 
after  rebellion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  volun- 
tary right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fecurity 
or  fatisfadlion  of  prior  debts. 

23.  Disclamation  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a  vaf-  Difclama» 
fal  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  difowns"""- 

or  difclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
PuK.pRESTU RE  draws  likewife  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  Purpref-- 
feu  after  it  ;  and  is  incurred  by  the  vaflal's  encroaching '"re. 
upon  any  part  of  his  fuperior's  property,  or  attempting 
by  buildiag,  inclofing,  or  otherwife,  to  make  it  his 
own.  In  both  thefe  feudal  delinquencies,  the  leaft  co^ 
lour  of  excufe  faves  the  vaffal. 

24.  All  grants  from  the  crown,  whether  charters,  signature* 
gifts  of  cafualties,  or  others,  proceed  on  fignaturei 

which  pafsthe  fignet.  When  the  king  refided  in  Scot- 
land, all  fignatures  were  fuperfcribtd  by  him;  but,  on  . 
the  acceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  cachet  or  feal  was  made,  having  the  king's  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  purfuance  of  an  aft  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, April  4.  1603.  with  which  all  fignatures  were  to 
be  afterwards  fealed,  that  the  lords  of  exchequer  were 
impowered  to  pafs;  and  thefe  powers  are  transferred 
to  ihe  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  eftabliflied  la 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707. 
Grants  of  higher  confequence,  as  remiflions  of  crimes, 
gifts  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  novO' 
dainuSi  muft  have  the  king's  fign  manual  for  their  war- 
rant. 

25.  If  lands  holding  of  the  crown  were  to  be  con- Sealsv. 
veyed,  the  charter  paffed,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1  707,  by  the  great  feal  of  Scotland;  and 
now  by  a  feal  fubftitute  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 
church- dignities,  during  epifcopacy,  paffed  alfo  by  the 
great  feal ;  and  the  commiffions  to  all  the  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  as  Jullice- Clerk,  King's  Advocate, 
SoHcitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  All  rights  which  fub- 
jefls  may  tranfmitby  fimple  affignation,  the  king  tranf- 
mits  by  the  privy- feal :  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of 
cafualties  that  require  no  feifin.  The  quarter  feal,  0.- 
therwife  called  the  tejlimonial  of  the  great  feal,  is  ap^ 
pended  to  gifts  of  tutory,  commiffions  of  brieves  iflliing 
from  the  chancery,  and  letters  of  prefentation  to  lands 
holding  of  a  fubjeft,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  ba- 
flardy,  or  ultimus  hares. 

26.  Seals  are  to  royal  grants  what  fubfcriptlon  is  rpj^^jj,  ^^^^ 
to  rights  derived  from  fubjefts,  and  give  them  autho- 
rity ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (fuh- 
reptlone  vel  obreptione )  \>j  concfiiWng  the  truth,  or  ex- 
preffing  a  falfehood  ;  for,  where  this  appears,  the  gift 

may  be  flopped  before  paffing  the  feals,  though  the  fig- 
nature  fhould  have  been  figned  by  the  king.  All  rights 
paffing  under  th«  great  or  privy  feal  rauft  be  regillered 
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in  the  regifters  of  the  great  or  privy  feal  reffeSivej  be- 
fore  appending  the  feal. 

Sect.  VI.    Of  the  right  which  the  vajfal  acquires 
by  getting  the  feu- 

JDtm'mium  Under  the  dominium  utile  which  the  vafTal  acquires 
titi/c.  by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of 
whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  of 
hoiifes,  woods,  inclofures,  &c.  above  ground  ;  or  of 
coal,  limeftone,  minerals,  &c.  under  ground.  Mills 
have,  by  the  generality  of  our  lawyers,  been  deemed 
a  feparate  tenement,  and  fo  not  carried  by  a  charier 
or  difpofition,  without  either  a  fpecial  claufe  convey- 
ing mills,  or  the  ereftion  of  the  lands  into  a  barony. 
Yet  it  k  cettain,  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on 
his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a 
retour,  without  mentioning  it,  although  the  lands  are 
not  ereded  into  a  barony.  If  the  lands  difponed  be 
allnfted,  or  thirled  to  another  mill,  the  purchafer  is 
not  allowed  to  build  a  new  corn-mill  on  his  property, 
even  though  he  fhould  offer  fecurity  that  it  fhall  not 
*  hurt  the  thirle ;  which  is  introduced  for  preventing 
daily  temptations  to  fraud. 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove-cotes, 
unlefs  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  there- 
of, extend  to  ten  chalders  of  vlftual.  A  purchafer  of 
lands,  with  a  dove-cote,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down, 
though  he  fhould  not  be  quaUfied  to  build  one;  but,  if 
it  becomes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  right 
of  brewing,  though  not  expreffed  in  the  grant,  is  im- 
plied in  tlie  nature  of  property  ;  as  are  alfo  the  rights 
of  fifhing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  fo  far  as  they  are 
not  reftrained  by  ftatute. 
Regalia.  3.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  confequent  on 
property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  preferved  by  the 
crown  as  regalia ;  unlefs  they  be  fpecially  conveyed. 
Gold  and  filver  mines  are  of  this  fort;  the  firft  univer- 
fally  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  half-pennies  of  filver 
can  be  extrafted  from  the  pound  of  lead,  by  ail  1424, 
(three  half-pennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about 
two  fliillings  five  pennies  of  our  prefcnt  Scots  money). 
Thefe  were  by  our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ; 
but  they  are  now  diffolved  from  it ;  and  every  proprie- 
tor is  intitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a 
tenth  of  what  fhall  be  brought  up. 

4.  Salmon-fifhing  is  likewife  a  right  underftood  to  be 
referved  by  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  granted  : 
but  40  years  poirelfion  thereof,  where  the  lands  are  ei- 
ther credled  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the  general 
claufe  of  fifliings,  eftabhfhes  the  full  right  of  the  fal- 
mon  fiOiing  in  the  vaflal,  A  charter  of  lands,  within 
which  any  of  the  king's  forefts  lie,  does  not  carry  the 
property  of  fuch  foreft  to  the  valTal. 
Res  puhlka.     5'  fubjeds  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 

accounted  res  public  a,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c. 
are,  fince  the  introduftion  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  re- 
galia,  or  in  patr'tmonio  principis  ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprcfture.  No 
petfon  has  the  right  of  a  free  port  without  a  fpecial 
grant,  which  implies  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 
anchorage  and  fhore  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him 
to  uphold  the  port  in  good  conditiouc  In  this  clafs  of 
things,  our  forefathers  reckoned  fortalices,  or  fmaU 
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places  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of  Law 

the  country,  either  againft  foreign  invafions  or  civil  ^'^'^^^ 
commotions;  but  thefc  now  pafs  with  the  lands  m''^^ 
every  charter. 

6.  The  vaflal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  only  Pertine 
to  the  lands  fpecially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
thofe  that  have  been  poffeffed  40  years  as  pertinent 
thereof.    But,  i.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 

out  by  fpecial  limits,  the  valTal  is  circumfcrlbed  by  the 
tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  fubjedl 
without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands. 
2.  A  right  poflelfed  under  an  exprefs  infeftment  is  pre- 
ferable, cifteris  paribusy  to  one  poffelTed  only  as  perti- 
nent, 3.  Where  neither  party  is  inkk per  expre^um,  the 
mutual  promifcuous  poflelfion  by  both,  of  a  fubjed  as 
pertinent,  refolves  into  a  commonty  of  the  fubjeA  pof- 
feffed :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  exercifed  all  the 
afts  of  property  of  which  the  fubjedt  was  capable,  while 
the  pofftfriun  of  the  other  was  confined  to  paflurage 
only,  or  to  calling  feal  and  divot,  the  firft  is  to  be 
deemed  fole  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely 
a  right  of  fervitude. 

7.  As  barony  is  a  nomen  univerjitatisy  and  unites  Priyllet- 
the  feveral  parts  cantained  in  it  into  one  individual  of  baroi 
right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
it  all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  confifts,  tho* 
they  fhould  not  be  fpecially  enumerated  (and  this 
holds,  even  without  ereftion  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
that  have  been  united  under  a  fpecial  name).  Hence, 
likewife,  the  poffcffion  by  the  vafTal  of  the  fmallefl  part 
of  the  barony-lands  preferves  to  him  the  right  of  the 
whole, 

8.  The  vafTal  is  intitled,  in  confequence  of  his  pro- 
perty, to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 
ver  them  from  his  tenants  by  an  adlion  for  rent  before 
his  own  court;  and  from  all  other  pofTefTors  and  intro- 
mitters,  by  an  adlion  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
fherifF.  He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
who  have  no  leafes ;  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafesTack 
to  others.  A  tack  is  a  contract:  of  location,  whereby  lealc. 
the  ufe  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  fubjeil,  is  fet 
to  the  lefTee  or  tackfman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei- 
ther in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervices. 
It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
concerning  lands  :  tacks,  therefore ;,  that  are  given  ver» 
bally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  againft 
neither  party  fo?  more  than  one  year.  An  obligation 
to  grant  a  tack  is  as  effedlual  againft  the  granter  as  a 
formal  tack.  A  liferenter,  having  a  temporary  pro- 
perty in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the 
term  of  his  ovtu  liferent. 

9.  The  tackfman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits 
which  fpring  up  annually  from  the  fubjeft  fet,  ei- 
ther naturally,  or  by  his  own  induflry ;  he  is  not 
therefore  intitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a- 
bove  ground,  and  far  lefs  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay, 
&c.  under  ground,  the  ufe  of  which  confumes  the  fub- 
flance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contradls,  perfonal  rights 
in  their  own  nature;  and  confequently  ineffedual  againft 
Angular  fuccefTors  in  the  lands ;  but,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  aft  1449, 
clare'd  effeftual  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of 
their  endurance,  into  whofe  handa  foevcr  the  landa 
might  come. 

10.  To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  ftatute, 

it 


of  it  muft  mention  the  fpecial  tack-duty  payable  to  tlic 
^"^•^  proprietor,  which  though  fmall,  if  it  be  not  ehifory,  fe- 
cures  the  tackfman  :  and  it  muft  be  followed  by  pof- 
feflion,  which  fupplies  the  want  of  a  ftifin.  If  a  tack 
does  not  exprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  com- 
mence at  the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  ^od pure  dchetur,  prafenti  die  debetur.  If  it  does 
not  mention  the  ifh,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  is  to 
determine,  it  is  good  for  one  year  only;  but,  if  the 
intention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  more  than  one 
year,  fhould  appear  from  any  claufc  in  the  tack  ( e.  g. 
if  the  tackfman  fhould  be  bound  to  certain  annual  pref- 
tations),  it  is  fuftained  for  two  years  as  the  minimum. 
Tacks  granted  to  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indefinite 
ilh,  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  flatute.  Tacks  of  houfes 
within  borough  do  not  fall  within  this  aft,  it  being 
cuflomary  to  let  thefe  from  year  to  year. 
jj.g  1 1  Tacks  neceffarily  imply  a  ^/f/<?5?/j-^fr/on<e,  a  choice 
uris.  by  the  fetter  of  a  proper  perfon  for  his  tenant.  Hence 
the  conveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  granted  to  af- 
fignees,  is  IncfFeftual  without  the  landlord's  confent. 
A  right  of  tack,  though  it  be  heritable,  falls  under 
the  jus  tnariti,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  the 
kbouring  cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which  are 
moveable  fubjefts.  A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a 
fingle  woman,  without  the  liberty  of  afiigning,  falls  by 
her  marriage  ;  becaufe  the  marriage,  which  is  a  legal 
conveyance  thereof  to  the  hufband,  cannot  be  annulled. 
This  implied  exclufion  of  aflignees  is,  however,  limi- 
ted to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  neceflary,  af- 
fignments  ;  as  an  adjudication  of  a  tack  by  the  tackf- 
man's  creditor:  but  a  tack,  exprefsly  excluding  aflig- 
nees, cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.  It  was 
not  a  fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant 
could  fubfet  without  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the 
court  of  feffion,  in  a  cafe  which  occurred  a  few  years 
ago,  denied  the  power  of  fubfetting  in  the  tenant. 
Liferent  tacks,  becaufe  they  Import  a  higher  degree  of 
right  in  the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term, 
may  be  affigned,  unlcfs  alFignees  be  fpecially  excluded, 
relo-  12.  If  neither  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  fhall  properly 
difcover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  diffolved  at  the 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  underRood,  or 
prefumed,  to  have  entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 
fame  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  iacit  re/oca- 
Hon  ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  tack  to  the 
landlord  ;  this  obtains  alfo  In  the  cafe  of  moveable  te- 
nants, who  poffefs  from  year  to  year  without  written 
tacks.  In  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  court  of 
feflion.  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place; 
for  cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  are  loofed 
at  the  end  of  the  tack  :  and  therefore,  where  judicial 
tackfmen  poflefs  after  expiry  of  their  right,  they  are 
accountable  as  faftors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  office-houfes,  necelTary  for  the 
farm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry;  and  the 
tenant  mull  keep  them  and  leave  them  fo  at  his  remo- 
val. But,  In  taeks  of  houfes,  the  fetter  mufl  not  only 
deliver  to  the  tenant  the  fubjtft  fet,  in  tenantable  repair 
at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the 
whole  years  of  the  tack,  unlefs  it  is  otuervvife  cove- 
nanted betwixt  the  parties^ 
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14.  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  inundation,  Law  of 
or  calamity  of  war,  fhould  have  brought  upon  the  crop  Scotland.^ 
an  extraordinary  damage  (plus  quam  tokraUleJy  the  * 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 

of  the  tack-duty  :  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exaft  the  full  rent.  It  is  nowhere  defined, 
what  degree  of  fterillty  or  devaftation  makes  a  lofs  plus 
quam  tolerabile  ;  but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
feems  to  be  made  ours.  Tenants  are  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  exprefsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill-fervices. 

15.  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency,  ^^^^i'"*''^ 
(i.)  In  the  fame  manner  as  feu-rlghts,  by  the  tackf- '^'^^^^ 
man's  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years 
together.    This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant's making  payment  at  the  bar  before  fentence. 

(2  )  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
yearns  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  the  ufual 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafV  he  may,  by  aft  of  federan^;  19.56, 
be  ordained  to  give  lecurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  If  the  tack  fhall  iubfifl 
fo  long  J  otherwife,  to  remove,  as  ii  the  tack  w  ere  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  maybe  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a  te- 
nant whofe  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  pofleffes  without 
a  tack,  muft,  upon  a  precept  figned  by  himfelf,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfun- 

day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  ifh,  perfon  ally,  Warning., 
or  at  his  dwelHng-houfe,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 
his  family  and  etfefts.  This  precept  muft  be  alfo  exe- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  parifh-church  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn- 
ing fervice,  and  affixed  to  the  moft  patent  door  thereof. 
Whitfunday,  though  It  be  a  moveable  feaft,  is,  in  que- 
ftlons  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
warnings  from  tenements  within  borough,  it  Is  fufficlent 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before  the  ifa  of 
the  tack,  whether  it  be  Whitfunday  or  Martinmas;  and 
in  thefe  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  fuflained 
as  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order  from 
the  proprietor. 

17.  This  proccfs  of  warning  was  preclfely  necefTary 
for  founding  an  aftlon  of  removing  again',!  tenants!,  till, 
the  aft  of  federunt  1756,  which  leaves  it  in  the  option 
of  the  proprietor,  either  to  ufe  the  former  meth  d,  or 
to  bring  his  aftion  of  removing  before  the  judge- ordi- 
nary; which,  if  it  be  called  40  days  befoi-e  the  faid  terra 
of  Whitfunday,  fhall  be  hejd  as  equal  to  a  warning. 
Where  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  exprefs  claufe  of  his 
tack,  to  remove  at  the  ifh  without  warning,  fuch  ob- 
hgatlon  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  declared  to  he  a  fufFic't  nt 
warrant  for  letters  of  horning,  upon  wliicL,  if  the 
landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the-  faid 
Whitfunday,  tire  judge  is  authorifcd  to  cjeft  h:rn 
within  fix  days  after  the  term  of  removing  cxpttfTed  in 
the  tack. 

18.  Aftlons  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  aft 
of  federunt,  have  been  purfued  without  ar.y  previous 
warning  (1.)  Againtt  vicious  pofTeiiors,  i.  e.  ptrfons  Aaions  o£ 
who  had  feized  the  pofTrfhon  by  force,  or  wiio,  wiiliyut  lemoviiij^.. 
any  legal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  lail  pof- 

feffor  liad  given  it  up.  (2.)  Agr.inft  pc^irefiiirs  wlio  had 
»naked  tolciance.    (3  }  Againll  icnduts  whohsd  rua 
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in  arrear  of  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacks. 
(4.)  Againft  fuch  as  had  fold  their  lands,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  pofTefs  after  the  term  of  the  purchafer's  entry. 
Upon  the  fame  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in 
removings  againft  poffefTors  of  liferented  lands,  after 
the  death  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pof- 
feffion ;  but  if  he  poffefTed  by  tenants,  thefe  tenants 
could  not  be  difturbcd  in  their  pofftflions  till  the  next 
Whitfunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out  for 
other  farms ;  but  thty  might  be  compelled  to  remove 
at  that  term,  by  an  aftion  of  removing,  without  warn- 

1 9.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  quelllon  by  a  tenant 
whofe  tack  flows  immediately  from  him  ;  but,  if  he  is 
to  infift  againft  tenants  not  his  own,  his  right  muft  be 
perfefted  by  infeftment,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  requires  no 
infeftment ;  as  terce,  &c. 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  muft  (by  aft  1555 ), 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  inftantly  veri- 
fied, give  fecurity  to  pay  to  the  fetter  the  violent  profits, 
jf  they  ftiould  be  awarded  againft  him.  Thefe  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  the  tenant's  pofleffion 
after  the  warning  as  violent.  They  are  eflimated,  in 
tenements  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent  ;  and 
in  lands,  to  the  higheft  profits  the  purfuer  could  have 
made  of  them,  by  poffeffing  them  either  by  a  tenant 
or  by  himfelf. 

21.  If  the  aftion  of  removing  (hall  be  paffed  from, 
or  if  the  landlord  fhall,  after  ufing  warning,  accept  of 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  fubftquent  to  that 
of  the  removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  tacit  relocation  takes  place.  All  adlions  oi 
removing  againft  the  principal  or  original  tackfman, 
and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  be  ufed,  which  is 
fet  forth  fupra  (17),  are,  by  the  a£lof  federunt  1  756, 
declared  to  be  effedual  againft  the  aifignees  to  the  tack 
or  fubtenants. 

Hypothec.  22.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  his  tack  duty, 
over  and  above  the  tenant's  perfonal  obligation,  a  tacit 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  fiuits,  but  on  the 
cattle  pafturing  on  the  ground.  The  corn,  and  other 
fruits,  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where- 
of they  are  the  crop  ;  for  which  they  remain  afFefted, 
though  the  landlord  ftiould  not  ufe  his  right  for  years 
together.  In  virtue  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  is 
intitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  he 
has  aftually  ufed  a  poinding  ;  except  in  the  fpecial 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  term  of 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop 
for  his  payment,  the  puinder  in  fuch  cafe  being  obhged 
to  leave  as  much  on  the  ground  as  to  fatisfy  the  land- 
lord's hypothec  :  and  it  has  been  lately  found,  that 
this  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even  to  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  writ  of  extent  had 
been  ifi"ued  :  but  the  cafe  here  alluded  to  is  prefently 
under  appeal. 
N°  177. 
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23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground,  confidered  as  a  Law 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  after  Scotlai 
another  fucceflively.  The  landlord  may  apply  this  hy- 
pothec  for  payment  of  the  paft  year's  rent,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  the  laft  conventional  term  of 
payment,  after  which  it  ceafes  for  that  year.  As  the 
tenant  may  increafe  the  fubjeft  of  this  hypothec,  by 
purchafing  oxen,  ftieep,  &c.  fo  he  can  impair  it,  by- 
felling  part  of  his  ftock  ;  but  if  the  landlord  fufpc6ts 
the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  fcqueftration  or 
poinding,  make  his  right,  which  was  before  general 
upon  the  whole  ftock,  fpecial  upon  every  individual. 
A  fuperior  has  alfo  a  hypothec  for  his  feu«duty,  of  the 
fame  kind  with  that  juft  explained. 

24.  In  tacks  of  houfes,  breweries,  (hops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubjeft  fet  are  hypo- 
thecated to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.  But  the 
tenant  may  by  fale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  he  might 
that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements  ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  cafe  of  a  ftiop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no 
other  purpole  than  as  a  place  of  fale. 


Sect.  VII.    Of  the  tranfmijjion  of  rightSt  by  con-  clxvlu 
Jtrmation  and  refignation. 

A  VASSAL  may  tranfrait  his  feu  either  to  univerfal Tranfmi 
fucccffors,  as  heirs;  or  to  fingular  fucceflbrs,  i.  e.  thofefion  of  f 
who  acquire  by  gift,  purchafe,  or  other  fingular  title. 
This  laft  fort  of  tranfmiffion  is  either  voluntary,  by 
difpofition  ;  or  neceffary,  by  adjudication. 

2.  By  the  firft  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  vaflal  in  the  lands,  other  than 
the  heir  exprefl'ed  in  the  inveftiture  ;  for  the  fuperior 
alone  had  the  power  of  afcertaining  to  what  order  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himfelf  wap  to  defcend.  But 
this  right  of  refufal  in  the  fuperior  did  not  take  place, 
(1.)  In  the  cafe  of  creditors  apprifers  or  adjudgers, 
whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
of  a  year's  rent  ( 1469,  c.  37.  1672,  c.  iQ.)  :  (2.)  In 
the  cafe  of  purchafers  of  bankrupt  eftates,  who  were 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  adjudgers  by  1690, 
c.  20.  The  crown  refufes  no  voluntary  difpcnee,  on 
his  paying  a  compofition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  fixth 
part  of  the  valued  rent.  Now,  by  20  Geo.  II.  fu- 
periors are  direfted  to  enter  all  fingular  fucceffors 
(except  incorpofations)  who  ftiall  have  got  from  the 
vaflal  a  difpofition,  containing  procuratory  of  refig- 
nation ;  they  always  receiving  the  fees  or  cafualties 
that  law  intitles  them  to  on  a  vaflTal's  entry,  /.  e.  a 
year's  rent  (a). 

3.  Bafe  rights,  i.  e-  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  theg^fgyig 
difponer,  are  tranfmiffions  only  of  the  property,  the 
fupcriority  remaining  as  formerly.  As  this  kind  of 
right  might,  before  eftablifhing  the  regifters,  have  been 
kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  the  granter  and  re- 
ceiver, a  public  right  was  preferable  to  it,  unlefs 

cloathed 


(a)  It  was  long  matter  of  doubt  how  this  compofition  due  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  fingular  fuc- 
cefl"ois  ftiould  be  regulated.  The  matter  at  laft  received  a  folemn  decihon  ;  finding,  That  the  fuperior  is  in- 
titled,  for  the  entry  of  fingular  fucceflbrs,  in  all  cafes  whtre  fuch  entries  are  not  taxed,  to  a  year's  rent 
of  the  fuhjeft,  whether  lands  or  houfes,  as  the  fame  are  fet,  or  may  be  fet  at  the  time  ;  deducing  the  feu- 
duty  and  ail  public  burdens,  and  iikcwife  all  annual  burdens  impofed  on  the  lands  by  confeat  of  the  fupe- 
rior, with  all  reafoaable  annual  repairs  to  houfes  and  other  periftiable  fubjcdls. 
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cloathed  with  polTeflion  :  but  as  this  diftJnaion  was    tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  the  firft  fefig- 
no  longer  neceffary  after  the  eftablifhtnent  of  the  re-    nation  ;  but  the  fuperior,  accepting  a  fecond  refigna 
all  infeftments  are  declared  preferable,  accord 
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ing  to  the  dates  of  their  feveral  regiftrationa ;  without 
refpeft  to  the  former  diftinftion  of  bafe  and  pwblic,  or 
of  being  cloathed  and  not  cloathed  with  poffeffion. 

4.  Public  rights,  i.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  the 
granter's  fuperior,  may  be  perfefted  either  by  confir- 
mation or  refignation  ;  and  therefore  they  generally 
contain  both  precept  of  feifin  and  procuratory  of  refig- 
nation. When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in 
the  firft.  way,  he  takes  fcifin  upon  the  precept :  but 
fuch  feifin  is  inefFedual  without  the  fuperior's  confir- 
mation; for  the  difponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vaflal  till 
the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fuch,  or  confirm  the  hold- 
ing.   By  the  ufual  ftyle  in  the  tranfmiffion  of  lands,    r   j-   S  j  l  -    '  C 

the  difpofition  contains  an  obligation  and  precept  of  fonal  right  of  lands  is  not  fo  diverted  by  conveying  the 
•  r  .    1    .1   J  J.   tU^     rinVit  tr>  nnf  nprfoTi.  Kilt  that  hc  mav  eiFefluallv  make 


infeftment,  both  a  me  and  de  me,  in  the  option  of  the 
difponee  ;  upon  which,  if  feifin  is  taken  indefinitely,  it 
is  conftrued  in  favour  of  the  difponee  to  be  a  bafe  in- 
feftment, becaufe  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir- 
mation :  but  if  the  receiver  fhall  afterwards  obtain 
the  fuperior's  confirmation,  it  is  confidercd  as  if  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  public  right. 

5.  Where  two  feveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub- 
jeft  are  confirmed  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  is 
governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  the 
infeftments  confirmed ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confirmation 
which  completes  a  public  right. 

6.  Though  a  public  right  becomes,  by  the  fupe- 
rior's confirmation,  valid  from  its  date  ;  yet  if  any  mid 
impediment  intervene  betwixt  that  period  and  the 
confirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  conjoined, 
e.  g.  if  the  granter  of  a  public  right  fliould  afterwards 
grant  a  bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta- 
ken before  the  fuperior's  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the 
confirmation  will  have  efieft  only  from  its  ow»  date  ; 
and  confcquently  the  bafe  right  firft  completed  will 
carry  the  property  of  the  lands  preferable  to  the  public 
one. 

7.  Refignation  is  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a  vaf- 
fal  furrenders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior ;  and  it  is  either 
ad  perpetuam  remanentiam,  or  in  favorem.  In  refigna- 
tions ad  remanentiam,  where  the  feu  is  refigned,  to  the 
efFeft  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  the  fupc- 
rior,  who  before  had  the  fuperiority,  acquires,  by  the 
refignation,  the  property  alfo  of  the  lands  refigned: 
and  as  his  infeftment  in  the  lands  ftill  fubfifted,  not- 
withftanding  the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vaf- 
fal  the  property  ;  therefore,  upon  the  vaflal's  refigna- 
tion, the  fuperior's  right  of  property  revives,  and  is 
confolidatcd  with  the  fuperiority,  without  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  a  new  infeftment ;  but  the  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion muft  be  recorded. 

8.  Refignations  in  favorem  arc  made,  not  with  an 
intention  that  the  property  refigned  Ihould  remain  with 
the  fuperior,  but  that  it  Ihould  be  again  given  by  him, 
in  favour  either  of  the  refigner  himfelf,  or  of  a  third 
party ;  confcquently  the  fee  remains  in  the  refigner, 
till  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  refignation  is  made  gets 
his  right  from  the  fuperinr  perfffted  by  fcifin.  And 
becaufe  refignations  in  favorem  are  but  incomplete  per- 
fonal  deeds,  our  law  has  made  no  provifion  for  record- 
ing them.    Hence,  the  firft  feifin  on  a  fecond  refi^na- 
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tion,  whereupon  a  prior  feifin  may  be  taken  in  preju- 
dice of  the  firll  refignatory,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  our  former  decifions,  one  who  was  vefled  with 
a  perfonal  right  of  lands,  /.  e.  a  right  not  completed 
by  feifin,  effeAually  diverted  himfelf  by  difponlng  it  to 
another ;  after  which  no  right  remained  in  the  difpo- 
ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  fecond  difpofition, 
becaufe  a  perfonal  right  is  no  more  than  a  jus  obligatio- 
nis,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fufficiently 
expreffing  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doftrine, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
cords extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 
fuch  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them  ;  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  granter  even  of  a  per- 
fonal right  of  lands  is  not  fo  diverted  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  efFedually  make 
it  over  afterwards  to  another ;  and  the  preference  be- 
tween the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
pofitions, but  on  the  priority  of  the  feifins  following 
upon  them. 

Sect.  VIII.    Of  Redeemable  Rights. 

An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  when  ^g^"^"^"* 
it  contains  a  right  of  reverfion,  or  return,  in  favour  of 
the  perfon  from  whom  the  right  flows.  Reverfions 
are  either  legal,  which  arlfe  from  the  law  itfelf,  as  in 
adjudications,  which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable 
within  a  certain  term  after  their  date  ;  or  convention- 
al, whicL  are  conftituted  by  the  agi cement  of  parties, 
as  in  wadiets,  rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  In  fe- 
curity. A  wadfet  (from  wad  or  pledge)  Is  a  right,  by  Wadfet. 
which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjeits,  arc  impigno- 
rated  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditor  In  fecurity  of 
his  debt;  and,  Hke  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfeded 
by  feifin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  and 
has  the  right  of  reverfion,  is  called  the  reverfer ;  and 
the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the  wad- 
fetter, 

2.  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  praftice,  are  commonly 
made  out  in  the  form  of  mutual  contrails,  in  which 
one  party  fells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  right 
of  reverfion.  When  the  right  of  reverfion  is  thus  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  wadfet,  it  is  effeftual 
without  rcglttration  ;  becaufe  the  fingular  fucceflbr  in 
the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  certified  of  the 
reverfion,  though  it  be  not  regiftered,  by  looking  into 
his  own  right,  which  bears  it  in  gremio.  But  where 
the  right  of  reverfion  is  granted  in  a  feparate  writing, 
it  is  ineffeaual  againft  the  fingular  fucceflbr  of  the 
wadfetter,  unlefs  it  be  regiftered  in  the  regifter  gf  fei- 
fins within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  feifin  upon 
the  wadfet. 

3.  Rights  of  reverfion  are  generally  eftcemed  flriBi  Reverfioii 
juris;  yet  they  go  to  heirs,  though  heirs  fliouId  notisf ,l£}i J u- 
be  mentioned,  unlefs  there  be  fome  claufe  in  the  right,  rh. 
difcovering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  reverfion 

ftiould  be  perfonal  to  the  reverfer  himfelf.  In  like 
manner,  though  the  right  flioulJ  not  exprefs  a  power 
to  redeem  from  the  wadfetter's  lieir,  as  well  as  from 
himfelf,  redemption  will  be  competent  againft  the  heir. 
All  our  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reverfions  cannot 
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be  afligned,  unlefs  they  are  taken  to  alSgnees ;  but 
^  from  the  uvour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad- 
judged. 

4.  Rcverfjons  commonly  leave  the  reverfer  at  liberty 
to  redeem  the  lands  quandocunque,  with.out  ref^ridtion 
ia  point  of  time  ;  but  a  cbiufe  is  adjefted  to  fome  re- 
vcrlimis,  that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  againft  a  deter- 
minate day,  the  riglit  of  reverfion  iliall  he  irritated, 
and  the  lands  lhaii  become  the  irredeemable  property 
of-  the  wadfetter.  Neverthclefs,  the  inirancy  being 
penal,  as  in  wadfets,  where  the  fntn  lent  fslln  slvvays 
fhort  of  the  \?Xv.t  of  the  itnds,  the  rip:ht  of  rclL^nip- 
tion  is  by  indulgence  continued  to  tli 
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reveru'r,  cvcw 
whi.'e  the  irritancy  is  not 
,  if  he  does  not  take  the 
induigei.ce  within  40  years  after  the 
lapfe  of  the  term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prefcription. 

5.  If  the  reverrtT  v/ould  redeem  his  lands,  he  muft 
ufe  an  order  of  rede:nption  againft  the  wadfetter:  the 
iirft  ftep  of  wliich  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  iniirument)  tp  the  v/adfetter,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  reverfion,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
upon to  renonnce  his  right  of  wadfet^  In  the  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a  right  of  wndftt  holden  bafe,  a 
renunciation  duly  regiftered  re-elhiblifhes  the  reverfer 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  Whtre  the  wadfet  was 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  granter's  fiiperior,  the  fii- 
perior  mull  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a  year's 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  difpofition  fn.  ra  the  wadfetter, 
containing  procuratory  of  refignatlon.  If,  at  execu- 
ting the  wadfet,  tiie  fuperior  has  granted  letters  of 
regrefs,  u  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer 
upon  redemption  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  him,  without  payment  of  the  year's  rent.  But 
letters  of  regrefs  will  not  have  this  effeft  againil  fin- 
gular  fucceUors  in  the  fnperiority,  if  they  are  not  re- 
giftered in  the  regilkr  of  reverfions.  All  wadfets  that 
remain  perfonal  rights,  are  extinguiftied  by  fimple  dif- 
charges,  though  they  {hould  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadfetter  either  does  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  jJace  appointed,  or  refufes  the  redemption- 
money,  the  reverfer  rauft  confign  it  under  form  of  in- 
ftrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 
right  of  reverfion  ;  or,  if  no  perfon  be  named,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  bills,  a  clerk  of  feffion, 
or  any  refponfal  perfon.  An  inflrument  of  configna- 
tion,  with  the  confignaiory's  receipt  of  the  money  con- 
signed, completes  the  order  of  redemption,  flops  the 
farther  currency  of  intereft  againlt  the  reverfer,  and 
founds  him  in  an  aftion  for  declaring  the  order  to  be 
formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  confequence 
of  it. 

7.  After  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
configned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadfetter's,  who  therefore  can  charge  the 
confignatory  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him ;  but,  becanfe  the  reverfer  may,  at  any  time 
before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  from 
any  other  ftep  of  diligence,  the  configned  fums  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  reverfer,  and  the  wadfetler's 
intereft  in  the  wadfet  continues  heritable  till  that  pe- 
riod. 

8.  If  the  wadfetter  choofes  to  have  his  money  ra- 
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ther  than  the  lands,  he  muft  require  from  the  reverfer, 

under  form  of  inllrument,  the  fums  due  by  the  wad- 
f:  t,  in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wadfet-fums  continue 
heritable,  notwithllanding  requifition,  which  may  be 
paffed  from  by  the  wadfetter  even  after  the  reverfer 
has  configned  the  redemption-money  in  confequence 
thereof. 

9.  Wadfets  are  cither  proper  or  improper.    A  pro-  Wadfets 
per  wadfet  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  ufe  p'"!"^'" 
of  the  land  ihall  go  for  the  ufe  of  the  mont  y  ;  io  that  ^'^'^''"^'^ 
the  wadfetter  takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  f-njoys 
tliem  v.'ithout  accounting,  ia  fatisfac'cioii,  or  2.1  foluium 
oi  his  ir.Lcreli. 

10.  in  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  the  rent 
fnould  fall  fliovt  of  the  intereft,  is  taken  bound  to 
make  «p  the  deficiency  ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the 
wadfetter  is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrefcence  to- 
wards extlnfti'^n  of  the  capital:  And,  as  foou  as  the 
whole  fums,  principal  and  intereft,  are  extinguifhcd 
by  the  wsdftltei's  poilefiion,  he  may  be  compelled  to 
renounce,  or  dlveft  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  reverfer. 

11.  If  the  wadfetter  be  intitled  by  his  right  to  en- 
joy the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  reverfer  be  fubjeded  to  the  hazard  of  their 
deficiency,  fuch  contraft  is  juftly  declared  ufurious  : 
and  alfo  in  all  proper  wadfets  wherein  any  unreafonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 
rauft  (by  act  i66i),  during  the  not  requifition  of  the 
fum  lent,  either  quit  his  polTeffion  to  the  debtor,  upon 
liis  giving  fecurity  to  pay  the  intereft,  or  fubjeft  hitn- 
felt  to  account  for  the  fui  plus -rents,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

12.  Infeftments  of  annualrent,  the  nature  of  which  Righto! 
has  been  explained,  arc  alfo  redeemable  rights.  ^'^''""'^'^ 
right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,  for  payment  of  the  intereft  or  annualrent 
contained  in  the  right ;  and  confcqnently  the  bygone 
interefts  due  upon^  it  are  deblta  fundi.  The  annualren- 
ter  may  therefore  either  infift  in  a  real  adiion  for  ob- 
taining letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te- 
nant in  a  perfonal  aftion  towards  the  paym.ent  of  his 
paft  intereft  :  and  in  a  competition  for  thofe  rents,  the 
annualrenter's  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
ufed  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  for  his  right  was  com- 
pltted  by  the  feifin;  the  power  of  poinding  the  ground, 
arlfing  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  mera  facuhatis, 
and  need  not  be  exercifed,  if  payment  can  beotberwife 
got.  As  it  is  only  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent  which 
is  a  burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrenter,  if  he 
wants  his  principal  fum,  cannot  recover  it  cither  by 
poinding  or  by  a  perfonal  aftion  againft  the  debtor's 
tenants ;  but  muft  demand  it  from  the  debtor  himfelf, 
on  his  perfonal  obligation  in  the  bond,  either  by  requi- 
fition, or  by  a  charge  of  letters  of  horning,  according 
as  the  right  is  drawn. 

13-  Rights  of  anntialrent,  being  fervitudes  upon  the 
property,  and  confequently  confiftent  with  the  right  af 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extinguilhed  without 
refignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  fecurity  are  another  kind  of  re- 
definable  rights  (now  frequently  ufed  in  place  of  rights  f^l-^rityt 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  are  iafefc  in  the 
lands  themfelves,  and  not  fimply  in  an  annualrent  forth 
of  them,  for  fecurity  of  the  principal  fums,  intereft, 

and 
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of  and  penalty,  contained  in  the  rights.  If  an  infeftment 
in  fecurity  be  granted  to  a*creditor,  he  may  thereupon 
enter  into  the  immediate  poffeffion  of  ths  land?  or  an- 
nualrent  for  his  payment.  They  are  extinguiihed  as 
rights  of  annualrent. 

i^.  All  rights  of  annualrent,  rights  in  fecurity,  and 
generally  v/hatever  conftitutea  a  real  burden  on  the 
fee,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is 
preferable  to  all  adjudications  or  other  diligences, 
intervening  between  tlie  t-iate  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it;  not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal fum  contained  in  the  right,  but  alto  for  the  whole 
pad  interttl  contained  in  the  ac^judication.  This  pre- 
ference at  iff  8  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  of  Mi- 
ta fundi:  but  in  oi-der  to  obtain  it  for  the  intereft  of 
the  intered  accuratdatcd  ifl  the  adjudication,  fuch  ad- 
judication muil  prcx:ted  dn  a  procefa  of  poinding  the 
ground. 

Sect.  IX.   Of  Servitudes. 

Servitudh  is  a  burden  afretfting  lands,  or  other  he- 
ritable fubjects,  W'hertby  the  proprietor  is  either  re- 
ftrained  from  the  full  ufe  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is  obli- 
grd  to  fufPer  another  to  do  fomething  upon  it.  Servi- 
tudes are  either  natural,  legal,  or  conventional.  Na- 
ture itfelf  may  be  faid  to  conilitute  a  ferviuide  upon 
infeiior  tenements,  whettby  they  mud  receive  the  wa- 
ter that  falls  from  thofe  that  dand  on  higher  ground. 
J.egal  fervitudes  arc  edablifhed  by  datute  or  cudom, 
from  con fiderat ions  of  public  policy  ;  among  which 
may  be  n\imbered  the  rcdraints  laid  upon  the  pro- 
prietors nf  tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  conventional  lervitudes, 
as  there  are  ways  by  vthich  the  excrcifc  of  property 
may  be  reftrained  by  padion  in  favour  of  another. 

2.  C<?ra>m/ii7??<7/ fervitudes  are  condituted,  either  by 
grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  e:;preffed 
in  writing  :  or  by  prefcriptiou,  where  his  confent  is  prr- 
fumed  from  his  acqaiefoence  iu  the  burden  for  40  years. 
A  ftrvitudc  crndilutcd  by  writing,  or  grant,  is  net 
efftftufil  againd  the  grai.ter's  fingular  fucceffors,  unlefs 
the  grantee  has  been  in  the  ufe  or  exercife  of  his  right : 
but  tbey  -are  valid  agahid  the  granttr  and  hishtirs, 
«ven  witlioLt  ufe.  In  fervitudes  that  may  be  acquired 
hy  prefcrlption,  40  years  exercife  of  the  right  is  fuf- 
ficient,  without  any  title  in  writing,  other  than  a  char- 
ter and  feifin  of  the  lands  to  which  the  fervitude  is 
claimed  to  be  due. 

3.  Servitudes  condituted  by  grant  are  Hot  effeftual, 
"in  a  quedion  with  the  fuperior  of  the  tenement  bur- 
dened with  the  fervitude,  unlefs  his  confent  be  adhi- 
bited ;  for  a  fuperior  cannot  be  hurt  by  his  vaifal's 
deed  :  but  where  the  fervitude  is  acquired  by  prefcrlp- 
tion, the  confent  of  the  fuperior,  whofe  right  afforded 
him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A  fervitude 
by  grant,  though  followed  only  by  a  partial  poffeffion, 
mud  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant ;  bu*  a  fervitude  by  prefcrlption  is  limited  by  the 
itjeafare  or<legree  of  the  ufe  had  by  him  who  prefcnbes  : 
agreeably  to  the  maxim,  Tantum  prafcriptun,  quantum 
pofftljvtn. 

4.  Servitudes  are  ehhcr  predial  or  perfonal.  Predial 
fervitudes  are  burdens  impofed  upon  one  tenement,  in 
favour  of  another  tenement.   That  to  which  the  fervi- 
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tude  is  due  is  called  the  dominant^  and  that  which  owes 

it  is  called  the  fervient  tenement.    No  perfon  can  have   

right  to  a  predial  fervitude,  if  he  is  not  proprietor  of  ^ 
fome  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  benefit  by  it  ;, 
for  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement,  and  fo  cannot 
pafs  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlefs  fome  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predial  fervitudes  are  divided  into  rurcd fervitudes, 

or  of  lands  ;  and  urban  fervitudes,  or  of  houf^\s.  Tlie  Rural  feryl-/ 
rural  fervitudes  of  the  Romans  were /V^/-,  aSus^  w'^,  tudes.  ■ 
aquxduBus^  aquahaujlusy  and  jm  pafcendi  pecoris.  Si- 
milar fervitudes  may  be  condituted  with  u"?,  of  a  foot- 
road,  horfe-road,  cart-road,  dams,  and  aqiieducls,  wa- 
tering of  cattle,  and  padurage.  The  right  of  a  high- 
way is  not  a  fervitude  conitituted  in  favour  of  a  pirti- 
cular  tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  to  all  travtltcrs. 
The  care  of  high-ways,  bridge?,  and  ferries,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  dierifts,  juffices  of  peace,  and  commiuion- 
ers  of  fupply  in  each  (hire. 

6.  Common  padurage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one's 
cattle  upon  the  property  of  another,  is  fometimes  con- 
dituted by  3.  general claufe  of  padurage  in  a  charter  or 
difpoGtion,  without  mentioning  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  caf^,  the  right  comprehends  whatever  had 
been  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lands  difponed  out 
of  the  granter's  own  property,  and  likewife  all  padu- 
rage due  to  them  out  of  other  lands.  When  a  right  of 
padurage  is  given  to  feveral  neighbouring  proprietors, 
on  a  moor  or  common  belonging  to  the  granter,  in- 
definite as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  padured,  the 
extent  of  their  feveral  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  in 
winter  upon  his  own  dominant  tenecoent. 

7.  The  chief  fervitudes  of  houl'es  among  the  Ro- Url^an  fiflfff^ 
mans  were  thofe  of  fuppon,  v\z.  tigni  immitte'tuliy  and^""'^^*' 
orteris  fercndi.    The  fird  was  the  right  of  fixing  in  our 
neighbours  w«dl  a  joid  or  beam  from  our  hnufe  ;  the 

fecond  was  that  of  reding  the  weight  of  one's  houfe 
upon  hia  neighbour's  wail. 

8.  With  us,  where  different  floors  or  dories  of  the 
fame  houfe  belong  to  different  perfons,  as  is  frequent 
in  \\vt  city  of  Edinbuigli,  the  property  of  the  houfe 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  entirely  divided  ;  the  roof-remains 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  Hands  fupports  the  whole  ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  property,  in  confcquence  of  which 
the  prcpnetor  of  the  ground-floor  muit,  without  the 
condilution  of  any  fervitude,  uphold  it  for  the  fupport 
of  the  upper,  aud  the  owner  of  the  highed  dory  mud 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  the 
highed  floor  is  divided  into  garrets  among  the  feveral 
proprietors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  according  t» 
this  rule,  to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  which  covers 
his  own  garret. 

9.  No  proprietor  can  build,  fo  as  to  throw  the  rain- 
water failing  from  his  own  houfe,  immediately  upon 
his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  fpecial  fervitude, 
which  is  called  o{  fiiUicide  ;  but,  if  it  falls  within  his 
own  pr(>perty,  though  at  the  fmalled  didance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenemenc  mud  re- 
ceive it. 

10.  The  fervitudes  non  toUendi,  et  non  ojficien- 
di  luminilus  "vel profpeBui,  redrain  proprietors  from  rai- 
fing  their  houfes  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  ma- 
king any  building  whatfoever  that  may  hurt  the  light 
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Law  of  «p  profpcft  of  the  dominant  tenement.    Thefe  fervi-  aftrifted,  with  the  exceptions,  i . 
Scotland,  j^jpg  cannot  be  conftitutcd  by  prefcriptioa  alone  :  for, 
"        though  a  proprietor  fhould  have  his  houfe  ever  fo  low, 
or  fhould  not  have  built  at  all  upen  his  grounds^for  40 
years  together,  he  is  prcfumed  to  have  done  fo  for  his 
own  conveniency  or  profit  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  houfe  on  his  proper- 
ty, or  raifing  it  to  what  height  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  be 
J  tied  down  by  his  own  confent. 

Servitudeof     11.  We  have  two  predial  fervitudes  to  which  the 
feal  and  dl- Romans  were  ftrangers,  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and 
divot,  and  of  thirlage.    The  lirft  is  a  right,  by  which 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats, 
turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervient, 
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and  carry  them  off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the 
other  ufes  of  his  own  tenement. 
Xhiilage-  Thirlage  is  that  fervliude,  by  which  lands  are 

aftridled,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill  ;  and  the  pof- 
fcffora  bound  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment 
of  certain  multures  and  fequels  as  the  agreed  price  of 
grinding.  In  this  fervitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  the  lands  allrifted  (which  are  called  al- 
fo  the  thirl  or  fuchen)  the  fervient.  Multure  is  the 
quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payable  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mill,  or  to  the  multerer  his  tackfman.  The  fe- 
quels  are  the  fmall  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  im- 
der  the  name  of  knaDeJhlp,  bannocky  and  lock  or  goivpen. 
The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not  a- 
ftrifted,  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
labour,  and  are  called  out  toivn  or  out  fucken  multures ; 
but  thofe  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordinarily  higher,  and 
are  called  in- toivn  or  in  fuchen  multures. 

13.  Thirlage  maybe  conftituted  by  a  land-holder, 
when,  in  the  difpofition  of  certain  lands,  he  aftridts 
them  to  his  own  mill ;  or  when,  in  the  difpofition  of  a 
mill,  he  aftrifts  his  owh  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  ;  or 
when,  in  letting  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a  condition  in 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  claufe 
«f  multures,  without  fpecifying  the  lands  aftrifted, 
conveys  the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  allridted 
to  that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  the 
granter,  or  of  a  third  party. 

14.  A  lefs  formal  conftitution  ferves  to  aftridt  ba- 
rony-lands to  the  mill  of  the  barOny,  than  is  necelTary 
in  any  other  thirlage ;  which  perhaps  proceeds  from 
the  effefts  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a 
baron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a  barony,  cum  multuris, 
or  cum  aJlriSls  multuris,  it  infers  an  aftridlion  of  the 
barony  lands  to  the  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had  not 
formerly  been  aftriftcd.  But  if,  prior  to  the  baron's 
conveyance  of  his  mill  cum  multuris,  he  had  fold  any 
part  of  the  barony-laiKls  to  another  cum  multuris,  the 
firft  purchafer's  lands  are  not  aftridled  by  the  pofterior 
grant ;  for  a  right  of  lands  with  the  multures,  irapHes 
a  freedom  of  thefe  lands  from  thirlage. 

15.  Thirlage  is  either,  i.  Of  grindable  corns  ;  or, 
2.  Of  all  growing  corns  ;  or,  3.  Of  the  inveila  et  tl- 
lata,  i.  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  thirl, 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of 
grindable  grain,  it  is  in  pradtice  reftrifted  to  the  corns 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  either  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  ufes;  the  furplus 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  thirl,  unnnanufadlured,  with- 
out being  liable  in  multure.  Where  it  is  of  the  grana 
crefcentia,  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the  thirl  is 
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Of  feed  and  horfe-  Law  of 
corn,  which  are  deftined  to  ufes  inconfiftent  with  grind- 
ing ;  and,  2.  Of  th«  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord,  ' 
if  they  are  delivered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
which  thefe  are  made  mud  be  manufa£lured  in  the  do- 
minant mill. 

16.  The  thirlage  of  inveBa  et  illata  is  feldom  confti- 
tuted but  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  vik 
lage,  that  they  (hall  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 
they  import  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exafted  in  a  thirlage  of  inveda  et 
illata,  for  flour  or  oat-meal  brought  into  the  fervient 
tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  bought  it  in  grain, 
and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.  The  fame  grain  that 
owes  multure,  as  granum  crefcens,  to  the  mill  in  whofe 
thirl  it  grew,  if  it  lhall  be  afterwards  brought  within  a 
borough  where  the  inneda  et  illata  are  thirled,  muft  pay. 
a  fecond  multure  to  the  proprietor  of  that  dominant 
tenement ;  but,  where  the  right  of  thefe  two  thirlages- 
is  in  the  fame  proprietor,  he  cannot  exa£t  both.  Where 
lands  are  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  exprtffing 
the  particular  nature  of  the  fervitude,  the  lightcft  thir- 
lage is  prefumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty  ;  but  in 
the  aftriftion  of  a  borough  or  village,  where  there  is 
no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fubje£t  of  thirlagej 
the  aftriftion  of  inveiia  et  illata  mull  be'neceflarily  un- 
derftood. 

17.  Thirlage,  in  the  general  cafe,  cannot  be  eiia- 
blifhed  by  prefcription  alone,  for  its  que  fuiit  mera;  fa- 
cultatis  non  prafcrilitur ;  but  where  one  has  paid  for 
40  years  together  the  heavy  infuckcn  multures,  the 
flighteft  title  in  writing  will  fubjeft  his  lands.  Thir- 
lage may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conilitnted 
by  prefcription  alone,  I.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
certain  -fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not,  (called  dry 
multure).  2.  In  mills  of  the  king's  property  ;  which 
is  conftituted  jure  corona,  without  titles  in  writing  ; 
and,  where  he  derives  right  from  another,  his  titles 
are  more  liable  to  be  loft.  This  is  extended  in  prac- 
tice to  mills  belonging  to  church-lands,  where  thirty 
years  poflTeflion  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  title  in  wri- 
ting, from  a  prefumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  reformation.  Though  thirlage  itfelf 
cannot  be  conftituted  by  mere  pofleffion,  the  proportion 
of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
fo  fixed. 

18.  The  poffeffors  of  the  lands  aftrifted  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dara-dykes  and  aque- 
dufts,  and  bring  home  the  millftones.  Thefe  fervices, 
though  not  expreffed  in  the  conftitution,  are  implied.  Servi-u 

19.  Servitudes,  being  reftraints  upon  property,  are  arey?ri<9 
Jlriai  juris  .*  they  are  not  therefore  prefumed,  if  the  ris. 
a£ls  upon  which  they  are  claimed  can  be  explained  con- 
fiftently  with  freedom ;  and,  when  fervitudes  are  con- 
ftituted, they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  way  leaft  bur- 
denfome  to  the  fervient  tenement.  Hence,  one  who 
has  a  fervitude  of  peats  upon  his  neighbour's  mofs,  is 
not  at  hberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ufe  of  any  manufac- 
ture which  may  require  an  extraordinary  ex  pence  of 
fuel ;  but  muft  confine  it  to  the  natural  ufes  of  the  do- 
minant tenement. 

20.  Servitudes  are  extinguifticd,  (i.)  Confujione, 
when  the  perfon  comes  to  be  proprietor  of  the  domi- 
nant 
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nant  and  fervient  tenements  ;  for  res  fua  nomini  fervit, 
and  the  ufe  the  proprietor  thereafter  makes  of  the  fer- 
vient tenenrient  is  not  jure  fer-v'itutis,  but  is  an  aft  of 
property.  (2  )  By  the  perlfhing  either  of  the -domi 
nant  or  fervient  tenement.  (3,)  Servitudes  are  loiinon 
utendo,  by  the  dominant  tenement  neglefting  to  ufe  the 
right  for  40  years ;  which  is  confidercd  as  a  derelic- 
tion of  it,  though  he  who  has  the  fervient  tenement 
fhould  have  made  no  interruption  by  doing  a£ts  con- 
trary to  the  fervitude. 

21.  Perfonal  fervitudes  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  a  fubjeft  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te- 
nement, but  of  a  perfon.  The  only  perfonal  fervi- 
tude  known  in^our  law,  is  ufufruft  or  liferent  ;  which 
is  a  right  to  ufe  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the 
fubftartce  of  it  being  preferved.  A  liferent  cannot 
therefore  be  ccnltituted  upon  things  which  penfh  in  the 
ufe ;  and  though  it  may  upon  fubjects  which  gradual- 
ly wear  out  by  time,  as  houfehold  furniture,  &c.  yet 
with  us,  it  is  generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjefts. 
He  whofe  property  Is  burdened,  is  ufually  called  the/ar. 

22.  Liferents  are  divided  into  conventional  and  le- 
gal. Conventional  liferents  arc  either  Jtmple,  or  by 
refervat'ion.  A  ftmple  liferent,  or  by  a  feparatc  con- 
ftitution,  is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another  :  And  this  fort,  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  predial  fervitudes,  requires  feifin  in  order  to  af- 
feA  fingular  fuccefTors  ;  for  a  liferent  of  lands  is,^  in 
ftria  fpeech,  not  a  fervitude,  but  a  right  refembling 
property  which  conftitutes  the  liferenter  vaflal  for  life  ; 
and  fingular  fuccelTors  have  no  way  of  difcove  ring  a  life- 
rent-right,  which  perhaps  Is  not  yet  commenced,  but 
by  the  records;  whereas,  in  predial  fervitudes,  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  the  dominant  tenement  makes  them  pub- 
lic. The  proper  right  of  liferent  is  intranfmiflible; 
ojibus  ufufrudluarii  inhmret  :  When  the  profits  of  the 
liferented  fubjed  are  tranfmitted  to  another,  the  right 
becomes  merely  perfonal :  for  it  intitles  the  aflignee 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent's ; 
and  is  therefore  carried  by  fimple  aflignatlon,  without 
feifin. 

23.  A  liferent  by  refervatton,  is  that  which  a  pro- 
prietor referves  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  writing  by  which 
be  conveys  the  fee  to  another.  It  requires  no  feifin  ; 
for  the  granter's  former  feifin,  which  virtually  included 
the  liferent,  (till  fubfifts  as  to  the  Uferent  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  referved.  In  conjunct  infeftments  taken  to  huf- 
band  and  wife,  the  wife's  right  of  conjundl  fee  refolvcs, 
in  the  general  cafe,  into  a  Uferent. 

24.  Liferents,  by  law,  are  the  terce  and  the  coitr-' 
tefy.  The  terce  (tertia)  is  a  liferent  competent  by 
law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpecial  pro- 
vifions,  in  the  third  ef  the  heritable  fubjefts  in  which 
their  huibands  died  infeft;  and  takes  place  only  where 
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the  marriage  has  fubfifted  for  year  and  day,  or  where 
a  child  has  been  bom  alive  of  it  (a). 

25.  The  terce  is  not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  teinds,  and  to  fervitudes  and  other  burdens  affeftlng 
lands  ;  thus,  the  widow  Is  intstled,  in  the  right  of  her 
terce,  to  a  liferent  of  the  third  "of  the  fums  fecured,  ei- 
ther by  rights  of  annualrent,  or  by  rights  in  fecurity. 
In  improper  wadfets,  the  terce  is  a  third  of  the  fum 
lent :  In  thofe  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third  of  the  wad- 
fct  lands;  or,  in  cafe  of  redemption,  a  third  of  the  re- 
demption money.  Neither  rights  of  reverfion,  fupe- 
riority,  nor  patronage,  fall  under  the  terce;  for  none  of 
thefe  have  fixed  profits,  and  fo  are  not  proper  fubjefts 
for  the  widow's  fubfiftence;  nor  tacks,  becaufe  they  are 
not  feudal  rights.  Burgage-tenements  are  alfo  exclu- 
ded from  it,  the  reafon  of  which  is  not  fo  obvious. 
Since  the  hufband's  feifin  is  both  the  meafure  and  fecu- 
rity of  the  terce,  fuch  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  ex- 
clude the  hufband's  feifin,  can  prevail  over  it. 

26.  Where  a  terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burdened  with 
a  prior  terce  ftill  fubfilling,  the  fecond  tercer  has  only 
right  to  a  third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unaffe£led 
by  the  firft  terce.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  firft  wi- 
dow, whereby  the  lands  are  difburdened  of  her  terce, 
the  Icfler  terce  becomes  enlarged,  as  if  the  firil  had 
never  exifted.  A  widow,  who  has  accepted  of  a  fpe- 
cial provifion  from  her  hufband,  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  terce,  unlefs  fuch  provifion  (hall  contain  a 
claufe  that  flie  (hall  have  right  to  both. 

27.  The  widow  has  no  title  of  pofTtffion,  and  fo  can- 
not receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  fhe  be 
fervcd  to  it ;  and  in  order  to  this,  flie  muft  obtain  a 
brief  out  of  the  chancery,  diredted  to  the  fiierlff,  who 
calls  an  inqueft,  to  take  proof  that  flie  was  wife  to  the 
deceafed,  and  that  her  hufband  died  infeft  in  the  fub- 
jefts  contained  in  the  brief.  The  fervice  or  fentence 
of  the  jury,  finding  thefe  points  proved,  doep,  without 
the  neceffity  of  a  retour  to  the  chancery,  intitle  the 
wife  to  enter  into  the  poffc-flion  ;  but  fhe  can  only  pof- 
fefs  with  the  heir  pro  imlivifo,  and  fo  cannot  remove 
tenants  till  the  flieriif  kens  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 
the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.  In  this  divifion, 
after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  by 
the  fun  or  the  (hade,  /.  e.  by  the  ead  or  the  welt,  the 
fheriff  fets  off  the  two  firtl  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 
third  for  the  widow.  Sometimes  the  divifion  is  execu- 
ted, by  giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 
of  equal  value  to  the  heir.  The  widow's  right  is  not 
properly  conftituted  by  this  fervice  ;  it  was  conltltuted 
before  by  the  hufband's  feifin,  and  fixed  by  his  death  ; 
the  fervice  only  declares  it,  and  fo  Intitles  her  ta  the 
third  part  of  the  rents  retro  to  her  hufband's  death, 
preferable  to  any  rights  that  may  have  aflefted  the 
lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and  her 

own 
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(a)  In  the  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  efTefts  of  the  difTolution  of  marriage  within  the  year  with- 
out a  living  child,  and  where  no  fpecial  provinons  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  wido*  ;  fhe  did 
not  demand  her  legal  provifions  of  terce  or  jus  reliS^e,  but  merely  infifted,  that  as  widow  flie  was  intitled  to  be 
alimented  out  of  the  heritable  eftate  of  which  her  hufband  died  pofTcfFed  :  So  that  the  declfion  in  that  cafe  can- 
not fo  properly  be  fald  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  an  equitable  interpofition  of  the  court  of  fefTion,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grant  a  fubfifience  to  the  widow  of  a  man  whofe  ellate  wae 
fully  fufficlent,  and  who,  it  could  not  reafonably  be  prefumed,  would  have  iudined  that  his  widow  lh,ould  hui 
left  dtftitate,  when  hia  eflate  went  perhaps  to  a  diftant  feries  of  heirs. 
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own  fervicc.  The  reli'A,  if  The  was  reputed  to  he  law- 
ful wife  to  the  deccafed,  mutl  be  ferved,  notwiihitand- 
ing  any  objtclions  by  the  heir  againft  the  marriage, 
which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  commiffary. 

28.  Courkfy  is  a  liferent  given  by  law,  to  the  fur- 
viving  hufband,  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  fhe 
died,  infeft,  if  there  w;is  a  child  of  the  marriage  born 
alive.  A  marriage,  though  of  the  longeft  continuance, 
gives  no  right  to  the  courtefy,  if  there  v>^a3  no  iffue  of 
it.  The  child  born  of  the  marriage  muft  be  the  mo- 
ther's heir  :  If  fhe  had  a  child  of  the  former  marriage, 
who  is  to  fucceed  to  her  eflate,  the  huftand  has  no 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  ;  fo  that 
the  courtefy  is  due  to  the  bufband,  rather  as  father  to 
an  heir,  bhan  as  hufDand  to  an  Ueirefa.  Heritage  is 
here  oppofed  to  conqueft  ;  and  fo  is  to  be  underftood 
only  of  the  heritable  rights  to  which  the  wife  fucceed- 
ed  as  heir  to  her  ancefiors,  excluding  what  fhe  herfelf 
had  acquired  by  fingular  titles* 

29.  Becaufe  the  hufband  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his 
wife's  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title,  he  is  con- 
fidered  as  her  temporary  reprefentative  ;  and  fo  is  liable 
in  payment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the 
fubjeil,  and  of  the  current  intereft  of  all  her  debts, 
real  and  perfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
crjoys  by  the  courtefy.  The  courtefy  needs  no  foiem- 
nity  to  its  conllitution  :  That  right  which  the  hufband 
had  to  the  rents  of  his  wife's  eflate  during  the  mar- 
riage, jure  mar'uif  is  continued  with  him  after  her 
death,  under  the  name  of  courlefy,  by  an  aft  of  the 
law  itfelf.  As  in  the  terce,  the  hufoand,'s  feifm  is  the 
ground  and  meafure  of  the  wife's  right ;  fo  in  the  cour- 
tefy, the  wife's  feifin  is  the  foundation  of  the  hufband's; 
nnd  the  two  rights  are,  in  all  other  refpeds,  of  the 
fame  nature  ;  if  it  is  not  that  the  courtefy  extends  to 
tjurgage  holdings,  and  to  fuperiorities. 

30.  All  lifcrentei'6  muft  ufe  their  right  falva  ret  fuh' 
Jlant'ia  :  whatever  therefore  is  part  of  the  fee  icfeif, 

cannot  be  incroached  on  by  the  liferenter,  e  g.  woods 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  the  necellary  ufe8  of  tlie 
liferented  tenement.  But,  where  a  coppice  or  filva 
cadua  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in 
ufe  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietof,  the  liferenter 
may  continue  the  former  yearly  cuttings  ;  becaufe  thefe 
are  confidered  as  the  annual  fruits  the  fubjsdl  was  in- 
tended to  yield,  and  fo  the  proptr  fubjeft  eif  a  liferent. 

gr.  Liferenters  are  bound  to  keep  the  fubjedt  life- 
rented  in  proper  repair.  They  are  alfo  burdened  with 
the  alimony  of  the  heir,  where  he  has  not  enough  for 
maintaining  himfelf.  The  bare  right  of  apparency 
founds  the  aftion  againft  the  liferenter.  It  is  a  burden 
perfonal  to  the  liferenter  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  his  adjudging  creditors  as  corainir  in  his  place 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  alfo  fubjefted  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  cefTes,  ftipends,  &c.  falling 
due  during  their  right,  and  to  all  other  burdens  that 
attend  the  fubjeft  liferented. 

32.  Liferent  is  extiiiguillicd  by  the  liferenter's  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  pro- 
per right  to,  before  his  death,  falls  to  his  executors  ; 
the  rell,  as  never  having  been  in  Bonn  of  the  deceafed, 
goes  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  and  Whitfnnday  are,  by 
our  cuftom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent  : 
confequently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  furvives  the  term 
of  Whitfunday,  his  executors  are  intitled  to  the  half 
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his  death ;  and  if  he  furvives  the  term  of  Martinma?, 
they  have  right  to  the  whole.  If  the  liferenter,  bcirg 
in  the  natural  pofTtfllon,  and  having  firfl  fowed  the 
ground,  fliould  die,  even  beforeWhitfunday,  his  executors 
are  intitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  refpcA  that  both  feed 
and  induQry  were  his.  In  a  liferent  of  money  confti- 
tuted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a  right 
to  the  interefl,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  liferenter's 
death,  where  no  terms  are  mentioned  for  the  payment 
thereof ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  an  heritable  bond,  or  of  a 
money  liferent  fecMred  on  land,  the  intereRs  of  lift- 
reater  and  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  ex:ci!tor,  for  the  fame 
rules  ferve  to  lix  thcintcrclls  ot  bo.h)  ar.' both  go- 
verned by  the  legal  terms  of  land-rent,  without  regard 
to  the  conventional. 


Sect.  X.    Gf  Teinds. 


Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid,  proportion  ofTtiiids. 
our  rents  or  goods,  which  is  due  to  churciimen,  for 
performing  divine  fervice,  or  exerciling  the  other  fpiri- 
tual  fundlions  proper  to  their  feveral  cflices.  Moll  of 
the  canonills  ailirm,  that  the  precife  proportion  of  a 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,,  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  perfonal  induflry,  is  due  to  the  Chriliian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  the 
proper  pairimony  of  the  church ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  tithes,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the 
clergy  alone,  but  to  lay-monks  who  were  called  pau- 
peres,  and  to  other  indigent  perfons.  Charles  the  Great 
v/as  the  firfl  fecular  prince  who  acknowledged  this 
right  in  the  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  recei- 
ved with  us,  33  far  back  as  David  I. 

2.  The  perfon  employed  by  a  cathedral  church  or 
monallery  to  ferve  th.e  cure  in  any  church  annexed 
vvas  called  a  "vicar,  becaufe  he  held  the  church,  not  in 
his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or  uice  of  his  employ- 
ers ;  and  fo  was  removeable  at  pleafurc,  and  had  no 
fliare  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  tliought  fit 
to  allow  him  :  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  appella- 
tion of  vicar,  was  limited  to  thofe  who  were  made  per- 
petual, and  who  got  a  Hated  fliare  of  the  benefice  for 
their  incumbency  ;  from  whence  arofe  the  diftindion 
of  benefices  into  parfonages  and  vicarages. 

3.  Parfonage  teinds  are  i  he  teinds  of  corn  ;  and  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  due  to  the  parfcn  or  o- 
ther  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the 
imall  teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  ike.  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar  who 
ferved  the  cure  in  his  place.  The  firft  fort  was  univer- 
faliy  due,  unlcfs  in  the  cafe  of  their  infeudation  to  laics, 
or  of  a  pontifical  exemption  ;  but,  by  the  cuftoms  of 
almoft  all  Chriflendom,  the  lefTer  teinds  were  not  de- 
manded where  they  had  not  been  in  ufe  to  be  paid. 
By  the  praftice  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or 
of  things  produced  from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves, 
are  due  though  not  accuftomed  to  be  paid;  but  roots, 
herbs,  &c.  are  not  tithr.ble,  unlefs  ufe  of  payment  be 
proved  :  neither  are  perfonal  teinds  (/.  e.  the  tenth  of 
what  one  as  quires  by  his  own  induflry)  acknowledged 
by  our  law  :  yet  they  have  been  found  due,  when  fup- 
ported  by  40  years  pofl'efiion. 

4.  The  parfon  who  was  intitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 
made  his  right  efFedual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer- 
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3t  tain  number  of  tqind-bolls  yearly  from  the  proprietor 
1^  in  fatisfafliGn  of  it ;  or,  more  frequently,  by  drawing 
or  feparating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  of  the 
corns,  after  they  were  reaped,  from  the  itock  or  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  off 
to  his  own  granarits  ;  which  is  called  draivti  teind. 
lexation  5.  Afttr  the  itformation,  James  VI.  confidered  him- 
burch-  ft-lf  as  proprietor  of  all  the  church-lands  ;  partly  be- 
^l^^^  'caufe  the  purpcfcs  for  which  they  had  been  granted 
were  declared  fupcrftitious  ;  and  partly,  in  corifcqucnce 
of  the  refignatlons  which  he,  and  queen  Marv  his  mo- 
ther, had  prccnred  from  tlie  beneficiaries  :  and  even  as 
to  the  tcinds,  though  our  reformed  cltigy  alfo  claimed 
tlu'in  as  the  patiimcny  of  the  church,  our  fovtrtio-n 
did  not  fubmit  to  that  dodfrine  farther  than  extended 
to  a  com.petcnt  provilion  for  miniiters.  He  therefore 
ereded  or  feculaiifed  feveral  abbacies  and  priories  into 
temporal  lordfm'ps  ;  the  grantees  of  which  were  calhd 
fonietimts  lords  of  ereSlmi,  and  fometimes  tittdars,  as 
having  by  t,heir  grants  the  fame  title  to  the  erefted 
btr.efices  that  the  monafteries  had  formerly. 

6.  As  the  crown's  revenue  fuffered  greatly  by  thefe 
ereftions,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  (i.  e. 
church  lands)  was,  by  1587.  c.  29.  annexed  to  the 
crown.  That  ftatute  excepts  from  the  annexation  fuch 
benefices  as  were  eftablifhcd  before  the  reformation  in 
laymen,  whofe  rights  the  legiflature  had  no  intention 
to  weaken.  Notwithftandiug  this  ftatute,  his  majeity 
continued  to  make  farther  ercftions,  which  were  de- 
clared null  by  1592,  c.  119.  with  an  exception  of  fuch 
us  had  been  made  in  favour  of  lords  of  parliament 
fince  the  general  adt  of  annexation  in  1587. 

7-  King  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  fucceflion,  raifed  a 
redudlion  of  all  thefe  eredlions,  whether  granted  before 
or  after  the  adl  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men- 
tioned at  length  by  Mr  Forbes  in  his  treatife  of  tithes, 
p.  259.^  At  laft  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king  himielf  by  four  feveral  fubmiffions  or  cornpro- 
roifes  ;  in  which  the  parties  on  one  fide  were  the  titu- 
lars and  their  tackfmen,  the  biihops  with  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  the  royal  boroughs,  for  the  intereft  they 
had  in  the  teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifion  of 
minifters,  fchools,  or  hofpitals  within  their  borouHis  ; 
and,  on  the  other  pare,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to 
have  the  leading  of  their  own  teinds.  The  fubmiflion 
by  the  titulars  contained  a  furrender  into  his  mrjedy's 
hands  of  the  fuperiorities  of  their  feveral  erediions. 
an  8.  Upon  each  of  thefe  fubmifiiona  his  majelly  pro- 
s.  nounced  feparate  decrees- arbitral,  dated  Sept.  2.  1629, 
which  are  fubjoined  to  the  ads  of  parliament  of  his  reign. 
He  made  it  lawful  to  proprietors  to  fue  the  titulars  for 
a  valuation,  and  if  they  thought  fit  for  a  fr/ie  alfo,  of 
their  teinds,  before  the  commiffioners  namtd  or  to  be 
named  for  that  purpofe.  The  late  of  teind,  when  it  was 
polfefild  by  the  proprietor  jointly  with  the  llock,  for 
payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fo  did  not 
admit  a  feparate  valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of 
the  confhuit  yearly  rent,  which  was  accounted'  a  rea- 
"■  iowdhlf.  furrogatum,  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  tiie  increafe. 
Where  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  confequently 
might  be  valued  feparately  from  the  i^ock,  it  was  to 
be  valued  as  its  extent  fnould  be  afcertained  upon  a 
proof  before  the  commiffioners  ;  but  In  this  laft  valua- 
tion, the  king  direded  the  fifth  part  to  be  deduded 
from  the  proved  teind,  in  favour  of  the  proprietor, 
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which  was  therefore  called  the  king's  eafe.  The  propri-    L^w  of 
ttor  fuing  for  a  vahntion  gets  the  leading  of  his  own  ^'^'"^'^^ 
teinds  as  (oon  a.s  his  fuit  commences,  providing  he  does    "  *  * 
not  allow  protettation  to  be  extraded  again!?  him  for 
not  in  lifting. 

9.  Where  the  proprietor  infifted  alfo  for  a  fale  of  his 
teinds,  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 
purchafe  of  the  valued  teind-duty.  If  the  purfutr  had 
a  tack  of  his  own  teinds,  not  yet  expired  ;  or  if  the 
defender  was  only  tackfman  of  the  teinds,  and  fo  could 
not  give  the  purfuer  an  heritable  right  ;  an  abatement 
of  tl;e  pi  ice  was  ta  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com- 
milfioncrs. 

10.  There  is  no  provifion  in  the  decrees-arbitral,  for 
felling  the  teinds  granted  for  the  fuftcntation  of  mini- 
fters, univcrfitles,  fchools,  or  hofpitals  ;  becaufe  thtfe 
were  to  continue,-  as  a  perpetual  fund,  for  the  inainte- 
nance  of  the  perfons  or  focieties  to  whom  they  were 
appropriated  ;  and  they  are  expreftly  declared  not  fub- 
jedt  to  fale,  by  1690,  c.  30.— 1693,  ^-  -3-  ^1  ^^i^  ^'^'^ 
of  thefe  adts,  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  tcinds  be- 
longing to  bifiiops,  which  had  then  fallen  to  the  crowu 
upon  the  abolifiiing  of  epifcopacy,  ihould  not  be  fub- 
jedl  to  fale  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  crown 
not  difpofed  cf ;  nor  thofe  which  the  proprietor,  who 
had  light  both  to  ftock  and  teind,  referved  to  himfclf 
in  a  fale  or  feu  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of  lhef<: 
teinds  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued. 

ir.  The  king,  by  the  decrees-arbitral,  declared  his 
own  right  to  the  fupeiiorities  of  eredlion  which  had  rbrities^of' 
been  refigned  to  him  by  the  fubmiffion,  rtferving  toeredion. 
the  titulars  the  feu  duties  thereof,  until  payment  by 
himfelf  to  them  of  1000  merks  Scots  for  every  chal- 
der  of  feu-viftualj  and  for  each  100  merks  of  feu  du- 
ty ^  which  right  of  redeeming  the  feu-duties  was  af- 
terwards renounced  by  the  crown.  If  the  church- 
vafTal  ihould  confent  to  held  his  lands  of  the  titular, 
he  cannot  thereafter  recur  to  the  crown  as  his  imme- 
diate fuperior. 

12.  in  t.xplaining  w^hat  the  conftant  rent  is  by  ^^'es  for 
which  the  teind  muft  be  valued,  the  foUowino-  rules 

are  obferved.  The  rent  drawn  by  the  propIetor^Jil't-oV/cr 
trom  the  lale  ot  lubjedts,  that  are  more  properly  parts  teinils* 
of  the  land  than  of  the  fruits,  e.g.  quarries,  minerals, 
mofies,  &c.  is  to  be  dedufted  from  the  rental  of  the 
lands;  and  alfo  the  rent  of  fupernumerary  houfef, 
over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for  agriculture  ;  and 
the  additional  rent  that  may  be  paid  by  the  tenant, 
in  confideration  of  the  proprietor's  undi-rtaking  any 
burden  that  law  impofcs  on  the  tenant,  e.  g.  uphold- 
ing the  tenant's  houfes,  becaufe  none  ol  thefe^  ar- 
ticles are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.  Or- 
chards muft  alfo/ be  deduced,  and  mill  rent,  becaufe 
the  profits  of  a  mill  arife  from  induiiry  ;  and  the 
corns  manufadlurtd  there  fuffer  a  vahiaiion  as  rent 
payable  by  the  tenant,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
valued  a  fecond  time  agalnft  the  titular  as  mill-rent. 
The  yearly  expence  of  culture  ought  not  to  be  de- 
dudted  ;  for  no  rent  can  be  produced  vifithout  it :  bat, 
if  an  improvement  of  rent  is  made  at  an  uncommon 
expence,  e.  g.  by  draining  a  lake,  the  proprietor  is 
allowed  a  reafonable  abatement  on  that  account. 

13.  Notwithftandiug  the  feveral  ways  of  mifapply- T^j^dg 
ing  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  fome  fewdeemabkT 
benefices  remained  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  parfons. 

The 
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The  minifters  planted  In  thefe,  after  the  reformation, 
continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  them,  as  proper  be- 
neficiaries: but  a  power  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  telnd  from  fuch  benefici- 
aries, upon  iheir  getting  a  competent  ftipend  modi- 
fied to  them  ;  which  teind  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  is 
obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor,  at  fix  years  pur- 
chafe. 

14.  Some  teinds  are  more  direAly  fubjcft  to  an  al- 
location for  the  minifter's  ftipend  than  others.  The 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  fit  ft  to  be 
allocated,  who,  fince  he  is  not  capable  to  ferve  the 
cure  in  his  own  perfon,  ought  to  provide  sne  who 
can  ;  and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  fet  it  iri  tack,  the  tack -duty  is  allocated  :  this  foU 
is  called  free  teind.  Where  the  tack-duty,  which  is 
the  titular's  intereft  in  the  teinds,  falls  (hort,  the  tack 
itfelf  is  burdened,  or,  in  otber  words,  the  furplus 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty  :  but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  commiflioners  are  empowered  to  recompenfe  the 
tackfman,  by  prorogating  his  tack  for  fuch  a  number 
of  years  as  they  ftiall  judge  equitable.  Where  this 
likewife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlefs  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  againft  future  augmentations  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in 
property  to  the  titular  himfelf  muft  be  allocated  in 
the  firft  place. 

15.  Where  there  is  fufficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a 
parifh,  the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  ftiall 
think  fit  for  the  minifter's  ftipend,  fince  they  are  all 
his  own  ;  unlefs  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  lo- 
cahty  :  and  this  holds,  though  the  ftipend  (hould  have 
been  paid  immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  certain 
particular  lands.  This  right  was  frequently  abufed  by 
titulars,  who,  as  foon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an 
aftion  of  fale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  purfuer's 
full  teind  for  the  ftipend,  whereby  fuch  aftion  became 
ineff'eAual :  it  was  therefore  provided,  that  after  cita- 
tion in  a  fale  of  teinds,  it  lhall  not  be  in  the  titular's 
power  to  allocate  the  purfuer's  teinds  folely,  but  only 
In  proportion  with  the  other  teinds  in  the  parifli. 

16.  Minifters  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay- 
.  ment  of  teind.  Lands  cum  decimis  tnchfis  are  alfo  ex- 
empted from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands 
from  payment  of  teind.  It  is  neceffary  that  the  pro- 
prietor prove  his  right  thereto,  cum  decimis  inclujtsy  as 
far  back  as  the  above  aft  of  annexation  1587. 

17.  Teinds  arc  debita  Jruauumy  not  fundi.  The  ac- 
tion therefore  for  bygone  teinds  is  only  perfonal,  a- 
galnft  thofe  who  have  intermeddled,  unlefs  where  the 
titular  is  infeft  in  the  lands.  In  fecurity  of  the  valued 
teind  duty.  Where  a  tenant  is,  by  his  tack,  bound 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  ftock  and  teind, 
without  diftinguiflaing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of 
a  Una  fide  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  fuftalned  in  a  fult  at  the  Inftancc  of  a  laic  titular, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  purfuer.  In  both 
cafes  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  rent  Is  liable  as 
Intermcddler. 

18.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
for  tacit  relocation  :  to  ftop  the  effea  of  which,  the 
titular  muft  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
againil  the  tackfman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi- 
tion of  lands  (explained  under  the  next  feftlon),  and 
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Is  Intended  merely  to  Interpel  or  inhibit  the  tackfman 
from  farther  Intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhibi- 
tion may  alfo  be  ufed  at  the  fuit  of  the  titular,  againft  ^ 
any  other  poffeffor  of  the  teinds  ;  and  if  the  tackfman 
or  pofleflor  (hall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 
ecuted, he  is  liable  in  a  fpullzie. 

19.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles  :  a  dif- 
pofition  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  alfo  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the 
teind,  unlefs  it  fliall  appear  from  fpecial  clrcumllances 
that  a  fale  of  both  was  defigned  by  the  parties.  Tn 
lands  cum  decimis  inclufis,  where  the  teinds  are  confolir 
dated  with  the  ftock,  the  right  of  both  muft  neceffa- 
rily  go  together  In  all  cafes. 

Sect.  XI.    Of  inhibitions. 

The  conftltution  and  tranfmiffion  of  feudal  rights, 
and  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  being 
now  explained,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  how  thefe 
rights  may  be  affeded  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where-  DjUg^n^j 
by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affeftlng  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fe- 
curing  the  fubjedls  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  of  thefe  fubje£ls  to  him- 
felf. They  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Real  diligence 
Is  that  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights ; 
perfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
may  be  fecured,  or  his  perfonal  eftate  affected.  Of 
the  firft  fort  we  have  two,  w'z.  inhibition  and  adjudica- 
tion. ... 

2.  Inhibition  is  a  perfonal  prohibition,  which  paffes  I'*'^^'^'''*" 
by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 
bited to  contract  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 

any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  Inhibiting.  It  muft  be  exe- 
cuted againft  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwell- 
Ing-houfe,  as  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  pubhfhed  and 
regiftered  in  the  fame  manner  with  interdidlions,  (fee 
N°  clxxxiii.  21.) 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  aftion  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ditor for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  fuftalned  by 
the  judge  ;  which  laft  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend- 
ing aSion.  The  fummons,  which  conftitutes  the  de- 
pendence, mull  be  executed  againft  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pafs  the  fignet ;  for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  again  (I  one  till  he  be  cited  In 
it  as  a  defender  :  but  the  effeil  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  aftion  againft 
the  debtor ;  and  in  the  fame  manner.  Inhibitions  on 
conditional  debts  have  no  effed  till  the  condition  be 
purified.  Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  a  trial 
of  the  caufe,  when  they  proceed  on  conditional  debts. 
And  though,  In  other  cafes,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
courfe,  the  lords  are  in  ufe  to  ftay,  or  recal  them,  ci- 
ther on  the  debtor's  fhovving  caufe  why  the  diligence 
ftiould  not  proceed,  or  even  ex  djicio  where  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4.  Though  inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  ftyle,  dif-  ^invted 
able  the  debtor  from  felling  his  moveable  as  well  as  heritage 
his  heritable  eftate,  their  effedl  has  been  long  limited 
to  heritage,  from  the  interruption  that  fuch  an  em- 
bargo upon  moveables  muft  have  given  to  conimeK:c ; 
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fo  tliat  debts  contra<^ed  after  inhibition  may  be  the 
foundation  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor's  perfon  and 
moveable  eftate.  An  inhibition  fecures  the  inhibitor 
againft  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged 
to  his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe  that 
he  fhall  afterwards  acquire  :  but  no  inhibition  can  ex- 
tend to  fuch  after-purchafes  as  lie  in  a  jurlfdiftionwhere 
the  inhibition  was  not  rcgiftered  ;  for  it  could  not  have 
extended  to  thefe  though  they  had  been  made  prior 
to  the  inhibition. 

5.  This  diligence  only  ftrikes  againft  the  voluntary 
debts  or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  perfon  :  it  does  not  re- 
ftrain  him  from  granting  neceffaiy  deeds,  i.  e.  fuch  as 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition, 
fince  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  grant  thefe  be- 
fore the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dili- 
gence. By  this  rule,  a  wadfetter  or  annualrenter 
niioht,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effeftually  renoun- 
ced his  right  to  the  rcverfer  on  payment,  becaufe  law 
could  have  compelled  him  to  it  ;  but  to  fecuie  inhibi- 
tors againft  the  effttt  of  fuch  alienations,  it  is  declared 
by  att  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  feffion,  Feb.  19. 
1680,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverfer,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  redemption  ft>all 
be  fuftained,  except  upon  declarator  of  redemption 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  mull  be  made 
a  party. 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a  diligence  fimply  prohibitory, 
■obibic'ory  fo  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per- 

fonal  after  the  diligence  ;  and  confcqucntly,  the  inhi- 
bitor, in  a  queftion  with  anterior  creditors  whofe  debts 
are  not  ftiuck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
judication :  and  where  debts  are  contracted  on  heri- 
table fecurity,  thwgh  pofterior  to  the  inhibition,  the 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  perfonal,  cannot  be  ranked  with 
them  ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
the  fums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
perfon  inhibited  is  not  reftrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  ufed  againft  his  anceftor ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition is  perfonal,  affefting  only  the  debtor  againft 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not,  of  themfelves,  make  void  the 
pofterior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited  ;  they 
only  afford  a  title  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  to  fet 
them  afide,  if  he  finds  them  hurtful  to  him  :  and  even 
•where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  ex  capite  inhibitton'is , 
fuch  reduftion,  being  founded  folely  in  the  inhibitor's 
intereft,  is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the 
natural  preference  of  the  other  creditors. 

8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities, 
arifing  either  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of 
diligence.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor  to 
the  inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  be  purged.  Any 
'creditor,  whofe  debt  is  ftruck  at  by  the  inhibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inhibitor,  compel 
him  to  affign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  favour,  that 
he  may  make  good  his  payment  the  more  cfFedually 
againft  the  common  debtor. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  comprifingSy  adjudications,  and  ju- 
dicial fales.  '0^- 
Heritable  rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor,  either  by  the  diligence  of  apprifing 
(now  adjudication),  or  by  a  Judicial  fale  carried  on  be- 
fore the  court  of  feffion,    Apprifing,  oi  comprifing, 
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was  the  fentence  of  a  {lierrfT,  or  of  a  mefTenger  who  was 
fpecially  conftituted  flierifl"  for  that  purpofe,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  fold  " 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  apprifer  ;  fo  that 
apprifjngs  were,  by  their  original  conftitution,  proper 
fales  of  the  debtor's  lands  to  any  purchafer  who  of- 
fered. If  no  purchafer  could  be  found,  the  ftitriff  was 
to  apprife  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inqucft 
(whence  came  the  name  of  (ippfjiri^ ) ,  and  to  make 
over  to  the  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.  A 
full  hiftovy  of  apprillngs  will  be  found  in  the  begin- 
nlrf'g  of  Mr  Erflcine's  large  Iiifiilute  under  this  title;  it 
being  confidered  as  unneceflary  to  enter  into  a  deduc- 
tion now  no'  longer  necclTary,  as  by.  the  att  167.2  ad- 
judications were  fubliituted  in  their  place. 

2.  That  creditors  may  have  accefs  to  affeft  the  eftate 
of  their  dece*fed  debtor,  though  the  heir  ftiould  ftand 
off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  151.0,  c.  106.) 
for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  en- 
ter to  his  anceftor  (year  and  day  being  paft  after  the 
ancetlor's death),  within  4c  days  after  thr  charge;  and 
if  the  heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  apprife 
his  debtor's  lands,  as  if  the  heir  had  been  entered.  Cu- 
ftom  has  fo  explained  this  ftatute,  that  the  credilc^r 
may  charge  the  heir,  imm.ediately  after  the  death  of 
his  anceftor,  provided  that  the  fummonu  which  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  charge  be  not  railed  till  after  the  ex- 
piry both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  enfuing 
the  year,  within  which  the  heir  is  charged  to  enter. 
But  this  ftatute  relates  only  to  fuch  charges  on  which 
apprifing  is  to  be  led  againft  the  anctftor's  lands;  for, 
in  thofe  which  are  to  be  barely  the  foundation  of  a 
common  fummons  or  procefs  againft  the  heir,  aftion 
will  be  fuftained  if  the  year  be  clapfed  from  the 
anceftor's  death  before  the  execution  of  the  fummons, 
though  the  40  days  Ihould  not  be  alfo  expired.  Though 
the  ftatute  authorifes  fuch  charges  againft  majors  only, 
pradlice  has  alfo  extended  it  againft  minors,  and  the 
rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the  heir  is  the 
debtor.    One  muft,  in  this  matter,  diftinguifli  betweca 
a  general  and  a  fpecial  charge.    A  general  charge 
ferves  only  to  fix  the  reprefentation  of  the  heir  who  is 
charged,  fo  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was  for- 
merly his  anceftor's:  but  a  fpecial  charge  makes  up 
for  the  want  of  a  fervice  (W"  clxxx.  25.)  ;  and  ftates 
the       ,Ji8ione  jitris,  in  the  right  of  the  fubjefts  to  which 
he  is  charged  to  enter.    Where,  therefore,  the  heir  ia 
the  debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fixing  the  reprefenta- 
tion againft  him  is  unneceflary,  fince  the  only  concern 
of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles  to 
the  anceftor's  eftate,  which  is  done  by  a  fpecial  chargec 
but  where  the  deceafed  was  the  debtor,  the  creditor 
muft  firft  charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it: 
may  be  known  whether  he  is  to  reprefent  the  debtor  : 
if  he  does  not  enter  within  forty  days,  the  debt  may- 
be fixed  againft  him  by  a  decree  of  conftitution  ;  after 
which,  the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  anceftor 
will  fall  to  be  attached ;  in  doing  which,  the  diligence 
to  be  ufed  is  different,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the 
titles  in  the  anceftor's  perfon :  for  if  the  anceftor  ftood 
vefted  by  infeftment,  the  heir  muft  be  charged  to  en- 
ter heir  in  fpecial ;  but  if  the  anceftor  had  but  a  per- 
fonal right  to  the  fubje£fs  (i.  e.  not  peifcdted  by  fei- 
fin),  which  would  have  been  carried  to  the  heir  by  a 
general  fervice,  then  what  is  called  a  general  fpecial 
charge  mult  be  'given  tx)  the  heir.    Thefe  charges,  ei- 
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ther  fpeclal  or  general  fpccial,  as  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe  may  require,  are  by  the  ftatute  1 540  made 
equivalent  to  the  heir's  -uftual  entry;  and  there- 
fore an  adjudication  Jed  after  the  tnducite  of  the  charges 
are  elapfed,  effetlually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fub- 
jecls  to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3.  Apprifings  iu  courfe  of  time  underwent  many 
changes  in  their  form  ^ind  effeft,  till  at  length,  by  ad 
1672,  c,  19,  adjudications  were  fubfti'uted  in  their 
place,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  adion  before  the 
court  of  feffion.  By  that  ftatute,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  fum  and  intereft  of  the  i?ebt,  with  the  com- 
pofitioii  due  to  the  fuperior  and  i-xpences  of  infefttnent, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  refped  the  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  land  for  his  money  The  debtor  mufl  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  vdid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  iranfumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  poffeflion 
in  hi^  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication  : 
and  law  confiders  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  precifely 
commenfurated  to  the  intereft  of  the  debt  ;  fo  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  furplus  rents  In  this,  which  is  called  a  fpecial  ad- 
judication, the  legal,  or  ime  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redtem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years  ;  and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining  pofteffion  upon  it  can  ufe  no  fa:  ther  ex 
ecuiion  agaiuft  the  debtor,  unlcfs  the  lands  be  evidled 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  fufficient 
yight  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
polTeffion,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe 
that  has  moft  frequently  happened),  the  ftatute  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  light  belong 
ing  to  the  debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the 
fame  reverfion  of  ten  yeaVs,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 
laws,  have  apprifed  it.  In  this  lafl:  kind,  which  is 
called  a  general  adjudication,  the  creditor  muil  limit  his 
claim  to  the  principal  fum,  intereft,  and  penalty,  with- 
out demanding  a  fifth  partiiiore.  But  no  general  ad- 
judication can  be  infifted  on,  without  libelling  in  the 
fummons  the  other  alternative  of  a  fpecial  adjudica- 
tion ;  for  fpecial  adjudications  are  introduced  by  the 
Itatute  in  the  place  of  apprifings;  and  it  is  only  where 
the  debtor  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof, 
that  the  creditor  can  lead  a  general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad- 
judications, which  muft  be  recorded  within  60  days 
after  the  dat^  of  the  decree-,  Ih  every  other  refpedt, 
general  adjudications  have  the  fame  efFefts  that  appri- 
fings had  :  adjudgers  in  poffcfiion  are  accountable  for 
the  furplus  rents  ;  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubjfft  litigious;  fuperiors  are  obliged  to  enter  ad- 
judgers ;  the  Itgal  of  adjudications  does  not  expire  du- 
ring the  debtor's  minority,  &c.  Only  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  though  apprifings  could  not  proceed  before 
the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  vergens 
ad  inopiam,  the  court  ex  nobili  officio  admit  adjudication 
for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.  But  this  fort  being 
found  :d  folely  in  equity,  fubfifts  merely  as  a  fecurity, 
and  cannot  carry  the  property  to  the  creditor  by  the 
lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
place  at  the  fame  time  with  apprifings,  and  ttill  ob- 
tain ;  vi%.  adjudications  on  a  decree  cognitionls  caufa, 
otherwife  called  contra  hereditatem  jacentem  ;  and  adju- 
dications  /w  implmenf.    Where  the  debtor's  apparent 
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heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces,  the   l-aw  of 
fucceflion,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  fo^n/^n/V''*^*^"^''"^- 
caufa  ;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited  — -V"~^ 
for  the  fake  of  form,  no  fentence  condemnatory  can 
be  pronounced  againft  him,  in  refpecT:  of  his  renuncia- 
tion ;  the  only  effeft  of  it  is  to  fubjed  the  hereditas  ja^ 
cens  to  the  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  hereditatem  jacentem^  carry 
not  only  the  lands  themfelves  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  fince  his  death; 
for  thefe,  as  an  acceflbry  to  the  eftate  belonging  to  the 
deceafed,  would  have  defcended  to  the  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  led 
on  a  fpecial  charge.  This  fort  of  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  feven  years,  by  any  co- ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  the  dtceafed  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himfelf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  reftored  againft  his  renunciation,  nor  confe- 
quenlly  redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  m.ay  redtem  indireftly,  by  granting  a  fimulate 
bond  to  a  confident  perfon  ;  the  adjudication  uporj 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himfelf,  is  a  good  tiile  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  anceftor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  implement  are  deduced  ao-alnft 
thofe  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of 
refignation  or  precept  of  feifin,  and  refufe  to  diveft: 
themfelves  ;  to  the  end  that  the  fubjeft  conveyed  may 
beeft'eclually  vefted  in  the  grantee.  Thefe  adjud.'cdtiona 
may  be  alfo  directed  again'r  the  heir  of  the  giauter, 
upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place  fop 
a  legal  reverfion  ;  for,  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  fpecial  fiibjeft,  it  muft  carry 
that  fubjeft  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  been 
voluntarily  completed. 

9  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  that 
one  which  has  been  made  fitftefFeftual  by  feifin  (where 
feifin  is  neceflary),  or  txad  diligence  for  obtaining  fei- 
fin, are  preferabit  pari pajfu.  The  year  and  day  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  a-Jjadication,  and  not  of  the  fei- 
fin or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  AH  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
hxMe.  pari  paJfu,  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
for  all  their  dtbts.^  This  makes  the  feifin  or  diligence 
on  the  firft  adjudication  a  common  right  to  the  reft 
who  muft  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
gence his  whole  expence  laid  out  in  carrying  on  and 
completing  it.  And  though  that  firft  adjudication 
fhould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  ftiU  fubfifts 
as  to  the  reft.  This  pari  paju  preference,  however, 
does  not  deftroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjudications 
led  oxi  dehlta fundi  {fee  N'^clxix.  15.)  ;  nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  fort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu- 
ced into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  ad  of  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  the  payment  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvent  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.  A- 
mong  the  niiiiy  other  provifos  in  that  ftatute  fo'  ex- 
pediting  the  payment  of  creditors,  and  leffening  the 
exp.  nce  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor's  eftate.  it  is 
enaded,  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  feffion 
or  lot  d  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  ftaall  be  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  difpofition  or  difpofitiuns,  making  over  to  the, 
truftee  or  truftees  chofen  by  the  creditors  the  whole 
eftate  real  and  perfonal,  wherever  fituatedj  and  in  cafe 
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of  the  bankrupt's  refufal,  or  of  the  order  not  being 
complied  with  from  any  other  reafon,  the  court  or  the 
lord  ordinary  (hall,  upon  the  application  of  the  truftee, 
iffue  an  aft  or  decree,  adjudging  the  property  of  the 
whole  fequeftrated  eftatetobe  in  the  truilee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors  ;  which  (hall  have  the  fame  effeft  as  if 
the  bankrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance  :  and  by 
a  fubfeqiient  claufe  in  the  ftatute,  it  is  enadled,  that 
this  difpofition  of  the  heritable  eftate,  together  with 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary  oa  which  it 
proceeds,  or,  failing  thereof,  the  decree  of  adjudication 
of  thecouit  or  the  lord  ordinary,  Paall  within  60  days 
of  the  date  thereof  be  regiftered  in  the  regifter  of  ab- 
breviates of  adjudications  ;  and  (hall  have  the  effeft  to 
intitle  the  truftee  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors  to 
rank  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  heritable  eftate  as 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudication,  obtain- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  awarding  the  fequef- 
tration  ;  accumulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
intercft,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  for  fecurity 
or  payment  thereof,  fo  as  to  rank  pari  pajfu  with  any 
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alfo  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  fcheme  of  their  ac- 
counts, charge  and  difchargc,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  the 
fame  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prudent  man  adhibits 
in  his  own  affairs ;  they  are  accountable  for  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dilt^ 
gence  might  have  recovered,  from  a  year  after  theit* 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  thofe  fac- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  neceffiries  of  creditors,  by 
piirchaling  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  fuch  pur- 
chafes  made  either  by  the  faftor  himfelf,  or  to  his  be- 
hoof, are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinftion  of  the  debt.  No  fa6bor  can  warrantably  pay" 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion  ;  for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  of  his  commiffion,  di- 
re6led  to  pay  the  rents  to  thofe  who  (hall  be  found  td 
have  the  bell  right  to  them.  Judicial  fadlors  are  in- 
titled  to  a  falary,  which  is  generally  ftated  at  five  per 
cent,  of  their  intromiflions:  but  it  is  feldom  afcertained 
till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  ;  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  fmallcr  falary,  or 
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'prior  eflFedual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day  none,  in  proportion  to  the  fadlor's  integrity  and  dili- 

of  the  fame.    By  this  aft  alfo,  in  order  to  lelTen  the  gence.    iVlany  cafes  occur,  where  the  court  of  feffioii, 

number  of  adjudications,  and  confequently  the  expence  without  fequeftration,  name  a  faftor  to  preferve  the 

upon  a  bankrupt  eftate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation  rents  from  perifhing  ;  e.  g.  where  an  heir  is  delibera- 

fhall  be  made  of  the  firft  adjudication  which  is  called,  ting  whether  to  enter,  where  a  minor  is  without  tu- 

fo  as  all  creditors  who  are  in  readinefs  may,  within  tors,  where  a  fucceffion  opens  to  a  perfon  refiding  a- 

fuch  a  rcafonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed  broad  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  fador  is  fubjeded  to  the 

ing  twenty  federunt  days,  produce  their  grounds  of  rulcb  laid  down  in  aft  of  federunt,  Feb.  13.  1730. 

debt,  and  be  conjoined  in  the  decree  to  follow  on  faid  As  to  fequeftrations  under  the  bankrupt  aft  before 

firft  adjudication.   At'the  fame  time  it  may  be  proper  recited,  the  reader  muft  uecelTarily  be  referred  to  the 


St  itfelf ;  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  fecms  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re- 
gulations thereby  laid  down  in  cafes  of  fequeftration 
under  it. 

The  word  bankrupt  is  fometimes  applied  to  per^  s^jg 


to  mention,  that  this  ad  is  only  temporary  ;  and  after 
eight  years  experience,  will  probably  fuffer  very  confi- 
derable  alterations,  when  it  (hall  become  neceffary  to 
digeft  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

10.  Before  treating  of  judicial  falea  of  bankrupts  e- 
ftates,  the  nature  o{  feqnejlrettion  may  be  fhortly  ex-  _  . 

plained,  which  is  a  diligence  that  generally  ufhers  in  fons  whofc  funds  are  not  fufficient  for  their  debts;  andbanknifkS 
aftions  of  fale.  Sequeftration  of  lands  is  a  judicial  aft  fometimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  his  eftate.  Theeftates. 
of  the  court  of  feffion,  whereby  the  management  of  an  court  of  feffion  are  empowered,  at  the  fuit  of  any  real 
eftate  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  faftor  or  fteward  named  creditor,  to  try  the  vakie  of  a  bankrupt's  eftate,  and 
by  the  court,  who  gives  fecurity,  and  is  to  be  account-  fell  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.^ 
able  for  the  rents  to  all  having  intereft.  This  diligence  13.  No  procef:^  of  fale,  at  the  fuit  of  a  creditor,  can 
is  competent,  either  where  the  right  of  the  lands  is  proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy,  or 
doubtful,  if  it  be  appHed  for  before  either  of  the  com-  at  leaft  that  his  lands  are  fo  charged  with  debts  that 
petitors  has  attained  poffeffion,  or  where  the  eftate  is  no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  ;  and  therefore 
heavily  charged  with  debts :  but,  as  it  is  an  unfa-  the  fummons  of  fale  muft  comprehend  the  debtor's 
vourable  diUgence,  it  is  not  admitted,  unlefs  that  mea-  whole  eftate.  The  debtor,  or  his  apparent  heir,  and 
fure  ftiall  appear  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  all  the  real  creditors  in  poffelhon  muft  be  made  par- 
Subjefts  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  diligence    ties  to  the  fuit ;  but  it  is  fufficient  if  the  other  credi- 

  tors  be  called  by  an  editlal  citation.    The  fummons  of 

fale  contains  a  conclufion  of  ranking  or  preference  of 
the  bankrupt's  creditors.  In  this  ranking,  tirft  and  fe-Rankingo£ 
cond  terms  are  alTigned  to  the  whole  creditors  for  exhi-  creditors^ 
biting  in  court  {or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gences 5  and  the  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,  agalnft  the  writings  not  produced,  has  the 
fame  effed  In  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ- 
ced thieir  rights.^as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
an  adion  of  redudion-improbation.  See  N^clxxxiii.  3. 


of  creditors,  cannot  fall  under  fequeftration  ;  for  it  is 
the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the  ju- 
rifdidion  of  the  court  to  take  the  difputed  fubjed  into 
their  poffeffion. 

,  II.  The  court  of  feffion  who  decrees  the  fequeftra- 
tion has  the  nomination  of  the  fador,  in  which  they 
are  direded  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors. 
A  fador  appointed  by  the  feffion,  though  the  proprie- 
tor had  not  been  infeft  in  the  lands,  has  a  power  to  re- 
move tenants.  Judicial  fadors  muft,  within  fix  months 


after  extrading'  their  fadory,  make  up  a  rental  of  the  By  the  late  bankrupt  ad,  the  fale  may  precede  the 
eftate,  and  a  lift  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be  ranking  of  the  creditors,  unlefs  the  court,  uponapplica- 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  procefs,  as  a  tion  of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  (hall  find  fufficient 
charge  agalnft' themfelves,  and  a  note  of  fuch  altera-  caufe  to  delay  the  fale.  The  irredeemable  property  of 
tions  in  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen  j  and  muft  the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  higheft  of- 
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ferer  at  the  fale.  The  creditors  receiving  payment 
muft  grant  to  the  purchafer  abfolute  warrandice,  to  the 
extent  of  the  frni  received  by  them  ;  and  the  lands 
purchafed  are  declared  dilburdened  of  all  debts  or  deeds 
of  the  bankrupt,  or  his  anceilors,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  confignation  of  it.    By  the  adl 

1 695,  purchafers  wrere  bound  to  confign  the  price  in 
ihe  hands  of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  by 

^  5.  of  the  above  aft,  they  may  confign  it  in  the  royal 
bank  or  bank  of  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  pro- 
vided to  fuch  creditors  as  judge  themfelves  hurt  by  the 
fale  or  divifion  of  the  price,  even  though  they  ihould 
be  minors,  is  an  aftion  for  recoverin-g  their  fhare  of  the 
price  againft  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expence  of  thefe  proceiTes  is  deburfed  by 
the  factor  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands;  by  which  the 
-whole  burden  of  fuch  expence  falls  upon  the  poilerior 
creditors. 

15.  Apparent  heirs  are  intitled  to  bring  aftions  of 
fale  of  the  eftates  belonging  to  their  anceftors,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not  ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  purfuer,  if  there  is  any  excrefcence  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors  ;  but  if  there  be 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  fale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

16.  As  procefles  of  ranking  and  fale  are  defigned 
for  the  common  intereft  of  all  the  creditors,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competition ;  pen- 
dente lite,  nihil  innoisandum. 

17.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  feveral  different  fubjefts,  he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another  ;  but  muft  allocate  his  uni- 
verfal  or  catholic  debt  proportionally  againft  all  ths 
fubjefts  or  parties  whom  it  aff"e£l;s.  If  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to  draw  his  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  fo  as  may  beft  fecure 
himfelf :  but  that  inequality  will  be  reftified  as  to  the 
pofterior  creditors,  who  had  likewife,  by  their  rights 
and  diligences,  affefted  the  fubjefts  out  of  which  he 
drew  his  payment,  by  obliging  him  to  aflign  in  their 
favour  his  right  upon  the  feparate  fubjeds  which  he 
did  not  ufe  in  the  ranking  ;  by  which  they  may  recur 
againft  thefe  feparate  fubjeds  for  the  fhares  which  the 
debt  preferred  might  have  drawn  out  of  them.  As  the 
obligation  to  alTign  is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
catholic  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  his  af- 
ligning  (hall  weaken  the  preference  of  any  feparate  debt 
vefted  in  himfelf,  affedling  the  fpecial  fubjeft  fought  to 
be  affigncd.  But  if  a  creditor  upon  a  fpecial  fubjedl 
fhall  acquire  from  another  a  catholic  right,  or  a  catho- 
lic creditor  fhall  purchafe  a  debt  affetting  a  fpecial  fub- 
jeft,  with  a  view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial  debt  a  high- 
er degree  of  preference  than  was  naturally  due  to  it, 
by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic  debt,  equity 
cannot  proteA  him  from  afiigning  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpf^cially  if,  prior 
to  the  purchafe,  the  fubjed  has  become  litigious  by 
the  procefs  of  ranking. 

II.    MOVEABLE  RIGHTS. 
The  law  of  heritable  rights  being  explained,  Move^ 
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ahle  Rights  fall  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  dodrine  of  Law  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Obligations.  Scotland.^ 

Sect.  XIII.     Of  obligations  and  contrasts  in  ge^  dxxiii. 
neral. 

An  obligation  Is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound Oblig?iU<MM 
to  pay  or  perform  fomething  to  another.  Eveiy  obh- 
gatioa  on  the  perfon  obliged  implies  an  oppofite  right 
in  the  creditor,  fo  that  what  is  a  burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  is  right  with  refped  to  the  other;  and  all  rights 
founded  on  obligation  are  called  perfonal.  There  is 
this  effential  difference  between  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
right,  that  a  jus  in  re,  wliether  of  property,  or  of  an 
inferior  kind,  as  fervitude,  intitles  the  perfon  vefted 
with  it  to  poffefs  the  fubjed  as  his  own ;  or  if  he  is  not 
in  poifcfiion,  to  demand  it  from  the  poffefTors  :  where- 
as the  creditor  in  a  perfonal  right  has  only  jus  ad  rem^ 
or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation; 
without  any  right  in  the  fubjed.  itfelf,  which  the  debt- 
or is  bound  to  transfer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfelf,  but  by  a  prefent  ad  of  the  will.  A  bare  refo- 
lution,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to.be  obliged,  is  alterable 
at  pleafure» 

2.  ObHgatlons  are  either,  (i  .)  Merely  natural,  where  Di^ifion  ol 
one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature,  obligati^j^ 
but  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  adion  to  the  per- 
formance.   Thus,  though;  deeds  granted  by  a  minor 

having  curators,,  without  their  confent,  are  null,  yet  the 
minor  is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch  deeds;  and 
parents  are  naturally  obliged  to  provide  their  children 
in  rcafonable  patrimonies.  Natural  obligations  intitle 
the  creditor  to  retain  what  he  has  got  in  virtue  thereof, 
without  being  fubjeded  to  reftore  it.  (2.)  Obligations 
are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued  upon  by  an  adion, 
but  are  elided  by  an  exception  in  equity  ;  this  is  the 
cafe  of  obhgations  granted  through  force  or  fear,  &c. 
(3.)  Proper  or  full  obligations,  are  thofe  which  are 
fupported  both  by  equity  and  the  civil  fandion. 

3.  Obligations  may  be  alfo  divided  into,  (i.)  Pure, 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adj^ded.  Thefe 
may  be  exadcd.  immediately."  (2.)  Obligations  (ex  die ), 
which  have  a  day  adjeded  to  their  performance.  •  la 
thefe,  dies  Jlatim  ceditj  fed  non  wnit  i  .z  proper  debt  a- 
rifes  from  the  date  of  the  obligation,  becaufe  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that  the  day  will  exift  ;  but  the  execution  is  fuf- 
pendcd  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional 
obHgations  ;  in  which  there  is  no  proper  debt  (dies  non 
ceditj  till  the  condition  be  purified,  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  the  condition  may  never  exift  ;  and  which  there- 
fore are  faid  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt;  but  the 
granter,  even  of  thefe,  has  no  right  to  refile.  An  obli- 
gation,  to  which  a  day  is  adjeded  that  poffibly  may 
never  exift.  Implies  a  condition  ;  dies  incertus  pro  cottr 
ditione  habeiur.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  provilion  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  provifion  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  wheaconfidered  with  regard  to  their 
caufc,  were  divided  by  the  Romans,  into  thofe  arifin^ 
from  contrad,  quafi  contrad,  delid,  and  quafi  delid  : 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,  vvhich  cannot  be  derived  from  anyof  thefe  fources, 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  obedientiaL 
Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  main- 
tain their  children  j,  which  arifes  fingly  from  the  rela,- 
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aw  of  tion  of  parent  and  child,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
otlarid.  magiftrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  the 
mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  This  obUgation  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro- 
viding of  their  iffue  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fuitable  education.  It  ceafes,  when  the 
children  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  induftry  ; 
but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  and  reciprocally  on  children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.  This  obligation 
is,  on  the  father's  death,  transferred  to  the  eldelt  fon, 
the  heir  of  the  family  ;  who,  as  reprefenting  the  father, 
mud  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  fiRers :  the  bro- 
thers are  only  intitled  to  alimony,  till  their  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, after  which  they  are  prefumed  able  to  do  for 
theml'elves ;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  fillers 
continues  till  their  marriage.  In  perfons  of  lower 
rank,  the  obligation  to  aliment  the  fillers  ceafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  fubfifting  by  any  fcrvice  or  employ- 
ment. 

5.  All  obligations,  arifing  from  the  natural  duty  of 
reftitution,  fall  under  this  clafs;  thus,  things  given  up- 
on the  view  of  a  certain  event,  mull  be  reftored,  if  that 
event  does  not  afterwards  exitt  :  thus  alio,  things  given 
oh  turpem  caufarn,  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver and  not  in  the  giver,  muft  be  reftored.  And  on 
the  fame  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a  houfe  is 
built  or  repaired  by  another,  is  obliged,  without  any 
covenant,  to  reftore  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it,  in  fo 
far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 
ntradls.  6.  A  contraA  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  twro  or 
more  perfons,  whereby  fomething  is  to  be  given  or  per- 
formed upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  confideration, 
either  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Confent, 
which  is  implied  in.  agreement,  is  excluded,  (i.)  By 
error  in  the  elTentials  of  the  contrail;  for,  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contradl,  but  errs  or  is  de- 
ceived ;  and  this  may  be  alfo  applied  to  contra6ls 
which  take  their  rife  from  fraud  or  impofition.  (2.) 
Gonfent  is  excluded  by  fuch  a  degree  of  rellraint  upon 
any  of  the'  contradling  parties,  as  extorts  the  agree- 
ment ;  for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  ufed 
agalnll  a  perfon,  his  will  has  really  no  part  in  the  con- 
trad . 

toan.  7.  Loan,  or  mutuum,  is  that  contraA  which  obliges 
a  perfon,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  fubjefl  from 
another,  to  reftore  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  of  equal  goodnefs.  Whatever  receives  its  eftima- 
tion  in  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  is  a  fungible  j  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  proper  fub- 
je6ls  of  this  contradl  are  things  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  either  their  extIn£lion  or  alienation  :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  necefliuily  transferred 
by  dehvery  to  the  borrower,  who  confcquently  muft 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perifliing,  according  to  the  rule,  res  pent  fuo  domino. 
Where  the  borrower  negleils  to  reftore  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eftimation  of  the  thing  lent 
mull  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place ;  becaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  fo  much- 
to  the  lender,  if  the  obligation  had  been  duly  perform- 
ed. If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  ftipulated  for,  the 
value  is  to  be  ftated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  the  value  put  on  it  by  public  au- 
thority, and  not  its  intrinfic  worth,  is  to  be  confidered. 
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This  contrail  is  one  of  thofe  called  by  the  Romans    Law  of 
unilateral,  bcrtig  obligatory  only  on  one  part ;  for  the  Scotland,. 
lender  is  fubjedted  to  no  obligation  :  the  only  a£lion       *  j 
therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  againft  the  bor- 
rower, that  he  may  reftore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quahty  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may  have  fuft'ered  through,  default  of  due  per- 
formance, 

8.  Commodate  is  a  fpecies  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the  CommS^ 
part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  ufed,  date, 
without  either  its  perifhing  or  its  alienation.  Hence, 

in  this  fort  of  loan,  the  property  continues  with  the 
lender :  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 
fubjed  is  its  ufe,  after  which  he  muft  reitore  the  indi- 
vidual thing  that  he  harrowed  :  confequently,  if  the- 
fubjodt  penihcs,  it  periftics  to  the  lender,  unlefs  it  has 
perifhed  by  the  borrower's  fault.   What  degree  of  fault- 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
hable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  comprehended  under  ^ 
the  following  rules.    Where  the  contrad.  gives  a  mu- 
tual benefit  to  both  parties,  each  contradtor  is  bound, 
to  adhibit  a  middle  fort  of  diligence,  fuch  as  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  ufes  in  his  affairs.    Where  only  oiie. 
of  the  parties  has  benefit  by  the  contratt,  that  party 
muft  ufe  exadt  diligence  ;  and  the  other  who  has  no  - 
advantage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for 
grofs  oraiffions,  which  the  law  conftrues  to  be  dole.  . 
Where  one  employs  lefs  care  on  the  fubjedl  of  any  con- 
trail which  implies  an  exuberant  truft,  than  he  is  known 
to  employ  in  his  own  aff^airs,  it  is  confidert  .1  as  dole. 

9.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  is  a  bilateral  con- 
trail ;  the  b)orrower  muft  be  exailly  careful  of  the^ 
thing  lent,  and  reftore  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  con- 
trail, or  after  that  ufe  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was 
lent :  if  he  puts  it  to  any  other  ufe,  or  negleils  to  re^. 
ftore  it  at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe- 
riihes  thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bound 
to  pay  the  value.    On  the  other  part,  the  lender  is 
obliged  to  reftore  to  the  borrower  fuch  of  the  expences- 
deburfed  by  him  on  that  fubjeil  as  arofe  from  any  un- 
common accident,  but  not  thofe  that  naturally  attend 
the  ufe  of  it.    Where  a  thing  is  lent  gratuitoufly,  , 
without  fpeeifying  any  time  of  redelivery,  it  conftitutea 
the  contrail  of  precarium,  which  is  revocable  at  the 
lender's  pleafure,  and,  being  entered  into  from  a  per- 
fonal  regard  to  the  borrower,  ceafes  by  his  death. 

10.  Depofitation  is  alfo  a  bilateral  contrail,  by  which  pj^p^fj^p.^ 
one  who  has  the  cuftody  of  a  thing  committed  to  him  tion. 
(the  depofitary)  is  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  depofi- 

tor.  If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depofitary 
for  his  care,  it  refolves  into  the  contrail  of  location. 
As  this  contrail  is  gratuitous,  the  depofitary  is  only 
aufwerable  for  the  confequences  of  grofs  negleil ;  but 
after  the  depofit  is  redemanded,  he  is  accountable  even 
for  cafual  misfortunes.  He  is  intitled  to  a  fuH  indem- 
nification for  the  loffes  he  has  fnftained  by  the  contrail, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  fums  expended  by  him  on  the 
fubjeil. 

11.  An  obligation .  arifes  without  formal  paillon, 

,       ,    ,  n    »  •        •  •         n  ■  Niit/ta,  f^;.-- 

barely  by  a  traveller  s  entering  into  an  inn,  fliip,  ory,^^,,,j.^y;3^^ 

ftable,  and  there  depofiling  his  goods,  or  putting  up 

his  horfes  ;  whqreby  the  innkeeper,  fliipmaltcr,  or  fta- 

bler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  fails  and  thofe 

of  his  fervants  (which  is  an  obligation  implied  in  the 

very  exercife  of  thefe  employments),  but  of  the  other 

guefts  or  pafi'engers ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  cafe,  unlefs.. 

whera./ 
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where  the  goods  have  been  loft  cfamno  fatall,  or  carried 
oif  by  pirates  or  houfe-breakers.  N  )t  only  the  mailers 
of  fliips,  but  their  employers,  are  liable  each  of  them 
for  the  (hare  that  he  has  in  the  (hip ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  cudom  of  trading  nations,  the  goods  brought  into 
a  {hip  muft  have  been  delivered  to  the  mafter  or  mate, 
or  entered  into  the  (hip-books.  Carriers  fall  within 
the  intendment  of  this  law;  and  pradice  has  extended 
it  to  vintners  vwiihin  borough.  The  extent  of  the  da- 
mage fuHained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath  tn  litem.  ^ 

II.  Sequeftratlon,  whether  voluntarily  confented  to 
by  the  parties,  or  authorifed  by  thfe  judge,  is  a  kind  of 
depofit ;  but  as  the  office  of  fequeftree,  to  vvhofe  care 
the  i'ubjeft  m  difpute  is  committed,  is  not  confidered 
as  gratuitous,  he  cannot  throw  it  up  at  pleafure,  as  a 
common  depofitary  may  do ;  and  he  is  liable  in  the 
middle  degree  of  diligence.  Confignation  of  money  is 
alfo  a  depolit.  It  may  be  made,  either  where  the  debt 
is  called  in  qneftion  by  the  debtor,  as  in  fufpenfions  ; 
or  where  the  creditor  refufts  to  receive  his  money,  as 
in  wadfets,  &c.  The  rifle  of  the  configned  money  lies 
on  the  eonfigner,  where  he  ought  to  have  made  pay- 
meqt,  and  not  confignation  ;  or  has  configned  only  a 
part  ;  or  has  chofen  for  confignatory,  a  perfon  neither 
named  by  the  parties  nor  of  good  credit.  The  charger, 
or  other  creditor,  runs  the  rilk,  if  he  has  charged  for 
fums  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reafon  refufed  pay- 
ment, by  which  refufal  the  confignation  became  necef- 
fary.  It  is  I'.ie  office  of  a  confignatory,  to  keep  the 
money  in  fafe  cuftody  till  it  be  called  for :  if  therefore 
he  puts  it  out  at  intereft,  he  muft  run  the  hazard  of  the 
debtor's  infolvency ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  though 
he  fhould  draw  intereft  for  it,  he  is  liable  in  none  to  the 
configner. 

13.  Pledge,  when  oppofed  to  wadfet,  is  a  contra£l, 
by  which  a  debtor  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  a 
fpecial  moveable  fubjcft  in  fecurity  of  the  debt,  to  be 
redelivered  on  payment.    Where  a  fecurity  is  eftablifti- 
cd  by  law  to  the  creditor,  upon  a  fulijeft  which  con- 
tinues in  the  debtor's  poffiffion,  it  has  the  fpecial  name 
flypoihec  of  an  hypothec.    Tradefmen  and  fliip-carpenters  have 
an  hypothec  on  the  houfe  or  Ihip  repaired,  for  the 
materials  and  other  charges  of  reparation  ;  but  not  for 
the  expence  of  building  a  new  fhip.    This,  however, 
,  muft  not  now  be  underftood  to  apply  univerfally  ;  for 
\  the  court  of  feffion,  in  different  cafes  which  lately  oc- 

curred before  them,  and  founding  upon  the  law  and 
praftice  of  England  in  fimilar  cafes,  have  found,  that 
no  hypothec  exifts  for  the  expence  of  repairs  done  in 
a  home  port.  Owners  of  Ihips  have  an  hypothec  on 
the  cargo  for  the  freight ;  heritors  on  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  ;  and  landlords  on  the  inve3a  et  IHata,  for  their 
rents.  Writers  alfo,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hy- 
pothec, or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  con- 
ftituent's  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  deburfe- 
ments.  A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  payment,  fell 
the  fubjecl  impignorattd,  without  applying  to  the 
judge-ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  up  to  public 
fale  or  roup ;  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought 
to  be  made  a  party. 


t*lcdge. 
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Sect.  XIV.    Of  Obligations  by  word  or  writ. 
The  appellation  of  verbal  may  be  applied  to  all 


obligations  to  the  conftltution  of  which  writing  is  not 
effential,  which  includes  both  real  and  confenfual  con- 
traits  ;  but  as  thefe  are  explained  under  feparate  titles, 
obligations  by  ivord,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  rubric,  muft  be 
reftridted,  either  to  promifes,  or  to  fuch  verbal  agree- 
ments as  have  no  fpecial  name  to  diftinguifli  them. 
Agreement  implies,  the  intervention  of  two  diff"erfct 
parties,  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  i-iven  or  performed 
but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a  promife  ;  which, 
as  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of 
him  to  whom  the  promife  is  made.  An  offer,  which 
muft  be  diftinguiihed  from  a  promife,  implies  fomething 
to  be  done  by  the  other  party  ;  and  confequently  is 
not  binding  on  the  offerer,  till  it  be  accepted,  witk 
its  limitations  or  conditions,  by  him  to  whom  the 
offer  is  made ;  after  which,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree- 
ment. 

2.  Writing  muft  neceflarily  Intervene  in  all  obliga-  Writing, 
tions  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  fubjefts,  tho' 

they  fliould  be  only  temporary  ;  as  tacks,  which,  whea 
they  are  verbal,  laft  but  for  one  year.  In  thefe,  no 
verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  it  I'hould  be  refer- 
red to  the  oath  of  the  party  }  for,  till  writing  is  adhi- 
bited, law  gives  both  partita  a  right  to  refile,  as  from 
an  unfinifiied  bargain  ;  which  ta  ailed  locus  panitentia. 
If,  upon  a  verbal  bargam  of  lands,  part  of  the  price 
ftiall  be  paid  by  him  who  was  to  purchafe,  the  inter- 
ventus  ret,  the  aflual  payment  of  money,  creates  a  va- 
lid obligation,  and  gives  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
of  fale  :  and,  in  general,  where -ever  matters  are  no 
longer  entire,  the  right  to  refile  fcems  to  be  excluded. 
An  agreement,  whereby  a  real  right  is  paffed  from,  or 
rettrifted,  called  patlum  liberatorium,  may  be  perfefted 
verbally  ;  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  the  purpofe  of 
fuch  agreement  is  rather  to  diffolve  than  to  create  an 
obligation.  Writing  is  alfo  effential  to  bargains  made 
under  condition  that  they  fliall  be  reduced  into  writing  ; 
for  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  pars  contraaus,  that,  till  writing 
be  adhib'ted,  both  parties  fhall  have  liberty  to  with- 
draw. In  the  fame  manner,  verbal  or  ntmcupative 
teftaments  are  rejefted  by  our  law  ;  but  verbal  legacies 
are  fuftained,  where  they  do  not  exceed  L.  100  Scots. 

3.  Anciently,  when  writing  was  little  ufed,  deeds  Solemnities 
were.executed  by  the  party,  appending  his  feal  to  them  of  written 
in^  prefence  of  witneffes.    For  preventing  frauds  that  obligation?) 
might  happen  by  appending  feal&  to  falfe  deeds,  the 
fubfcription  alfo  of  the  granter  was  afterwards  required, 
and,  if  he  could  not  write,  that  of  a  notary.    As  it 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  give  full  force 
to  the  fubfcription  of  the  parties  by  initials,  which  is 
more  cafily  counterfeited  ;  our  pradice,  in  order  to  fuf- 
tain  inch  fubfcription,  feems  to  require  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  granter  ufed  to  fubfcribe  in  that  way, 
but  that  de  faSo  he  had  fubfcribed  the  deed  in  queftion  ; 
at  leaft,  fuch  proof  is  required,  if  the  inftrumentary 
witntffes  be  ftill  alive. 

4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 
that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  o- 
ther  deeds  of  importance,  be  fubfcribed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  fubfcribe  ;  otherwife,  by  two  nota- 
ries, before  four  witneffes  fpecially  defigned.  The  fub- 
fequt  nt  praftice  extended  this  requifite  of  the  defigna- 
lion  of  the  wiuieffes  to  the  cafe  where  the  parties  them- 
felves  fubfcribed.  Cuftom  has  conftrued  obligations  for 
3  funi« 
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funis  exceeding  L.  loo  Scots,  to  be  obligations  of  Im- 
portance. In  a  divifible  obligation,  ex.  gr.  for  a  funi 
of  money,  though  exceeding  L.  loo,  the  fubfcription 
of  one  nocary  is  fufficient,  if  the  creditor  reftriiSls  his 
claim  to  L  lOO  :  But  in  an  obligation  indivifible,  e  g. 
for  the  performance  of  a  fatt,  if  it  be  not  fubfcrlbrjd 
in  ;erms  of  the  ftatute,  it  is  void.  When  notaries  thus 
atitft  a  deed,  the  atteftation  or  docquet  muft  fpecially 
exprefs  that  the  granler  gave  them  a  mandate  to  fign  ; 
nor  is  it  fufficient  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  writing, 

5  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writes  it, 
with  his  dwelling  place,  or  other  mark  of  diftinfticn, 
muft  be  inferted.  The  wltneffe"^  mufl;  both  fuhlcribe 
as  vvitntffts,  and  their  names  and  defignations  be  in- 
ferted in  the  body  of  the  deed  :  And  all  fubfcribing 
witceires  rr.uft  know  the  gnniter,  and  either  fee  him 
fubfcribe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfcription  ; 
other  wife  they  are  declared  punifhable  as  accefiary  to 
forgery. .  Dfcds,  decrees,  and  other  fecurities,  con- 
filling  of  more  than  (me  {heet,  may  be  written  byway 
of  book,  in  place  of  the  former  cuflom  of  pafting  to- 
gether the  feveral  fheets,  and  figning  the  joinings  on 
the  margin  ;  provided  each  page  be  figned  by  the 
granter,  and  marked  by  its  number,  and  the  tefting 
claufe  cxprels  the  number  of  pages. 
Wi-mnifies  ^-  I'lftiuments  of  feifin  are  valid,  If  fubfcribed  by 
fnoiorial  one  notary,  before  a  reafonable  number  of  vvitnefles ; 
iiUumei  ts  which  is  extended  by  praftice  to  inftruments  of  refig- 
nation.  Two  witneffcs  are  deemed  a  reafonable  num- 
ber to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  notary. 
It  is  not  necelTary  that  the  witneffes  to  a  notorial  in- 
itrument  or  execution  fee  the  notary  or  meffenger  fign  ; 
for  they  are  called  as  witneffes  to  the  tianfaftion  which 
is  attetted,  and  not  to  the  fubfcription  of  the  perfon 
attefting. 

7.  A  new  requifite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
fince  the  union,  for  the  benefit  of'the  revenue  :  They 
mull  be  executed  on  ftamped  paper,  or  parchment,  pay- 
ing' a  certain  duty  to  the  crown.  Thefe  dutie%muft 
all  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  under  a  penalty ;  but 
they  are  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  even  if  it  fell  under  our  plan,  to  enter  in- 
to an  enumeration  of  them.  They  will  be  found 
at  length  in  Swinton's  Abridgement,  voce  StaniJ>s,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  Certain  judicial  dtcds, 
fuch  as  bail-bonds,  bonds  of  caiitionry,  in  fuipenfions, 
&c.  are  excepted,  and  do  not  require  ftamps,  as  will 
be  feen  from  the  feveral  afts  referred  to  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  above  abridgemtirt  of  the  ftatutes. 

.  8.  The  granter's  name  and  defignation  are  cffential, 
not  properly  as  folcmniticy,  but  btcaufe  no  writing  can 
have  effeft  without  them.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an 
clent  praftice,  frequently  executed  without  filling  up 
the  creditor's  name }.  and  they  paffed  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  nates  payable  to  the  bearer  :  But  as  there  was  no 
method  for  the  creditor  of  a  perfon  poflcffed  of  thefe  to 
fecure  them  for  his  payment,  ail  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor's  name  are  declar-ed  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud  J  with  the  exception  of  indorfations  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

9.  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  folemnities.  1 .  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  granter  himfclf)  are  effectual  without  witneffes. 
Th.«,dat€  of  po  holograph  writing,  except  a  bill  of  ev 
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change  (fee  next  parag.),  can  be  proved  by  the  granter's 
own  aifeition,  in  prcjtKlice  eitlier  of  his  heir  or  hia 
crtuitoi's,  but  mult  be  lupported  by  other  adminicles. 
2.  Ttitaments,  if  executed  where  men  of  fkill  and  buli- 
nel^  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  fhould  not 
be  quite  formal :  and  let  the  fubjcCt  of  a  teltament  be 
ever  to  valuable,  one  notary  figning  for  the  teftator, 
before  two  witneffes,  is  in  praciice  fufficient.  Clergy- 
men were  frequently  notaries  before  the  leformation; 
and,  tfoligh  they  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  ad  as 
notaries,  the  caie  of  tettaments  is  excepted  ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  fuppoitcd  by  the  atteftation  of  one  minifler, 
with  two  witneffes.  3.  JJifcharges  to  tenants  are  fuf- 
tamed  without  v\itncfles,  from  their  prefumcd  rullicity, 
or  ignorance  in  bufinefs.  4.  Mili'ivc  letters  in  re  mer- 
catona,  commiffi..ns,  and  titted  accounts  in  the  courfe 
01  trade,  and  bills  of  exchange,  though  they  are  not 
holograph,  are,  from  the  favour  of  commerce,  fuftained 
witfiout  the  ordinary  ft;femnuies. 

10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  "f'esJI- 
of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandant  d t fires ^^^^^^e- 
him  to  whom  it  is  ditxtted,  to  pay  a  certain  fum,  at 
the  day  and  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  a  perfon  m  one  country 
to  liis  correfpondtnt  lu  another  ;  and  they  have  that 
name,  becaulc  it  is  the  exchange,  or  the  value  of  money 
in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  another,  that 
generally  determines  the  precifc  extent  of  the  fum  con- 
tained in  the  draught.  The  creditor  in  the  bill  is 
fometimes  called  the  pofieffor,  ox porteur.  As  parties  to 
bills  are  of  different  countnes.qucttioiib  concvmiiigthem 
ought  to  bt  determined  by  the  received  cultom  of  tra- 
ding naiions,  uniefs  wheie  fpecial  liatute  incerpofes. 
Foi  this  reaion,  bills  ot  exchange,  though  their  form- 
admits  not  of  witncflcs,  yet  prove  their  own  dates,  in 
quettious  either  with  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the 
debtor  ;  but  tins  doctrine  is  noi  extended  to  inland  bills 
payable  to  the  drawer  himf'elf.- 

11.  A  bill  IS  vaiid^  without  the  deligxiation  cither  Their  fo- 
of  the  drawer  or  of  the  perlou  to  whom  it  is  made  lemnlties - 
payable  :  it  is  enougti,  that  the  drawer's  fubfcription^"''.  '^^^ 
appears  to  be  truly  his  ;  and  one's  being  poifcfior  of  a^^^^**"'* 
bill  marks  him  out  to  be  the  creditor,  it  he  bears  the 
name  g.ven  in  the  bili  to  the  creditor;  Nay,  though 
the  petion  drawn  on  fhoulu  not  be  dehgned,  his  accep- 
tance prelumcs  that  ii  was  he  wfiom  tlie  drawer  tiad  in 
his  eye.  Bills  drawn  blank,  in  the  creditor's  name, 
laU  under  tue  ftatutory  nulhty ;  for  though  indorfations 
of  biils  are  excepieu  from  it,  bills  themlelves  are  not. 
Mot  only  the  petion  di<»wn  upon  muft  iign  his  accep- 
tance, but  the  drawer  mufl  hgn  ius  draught,  before 
any  obligation  can  be  formed  againu  the  accepter  ;  Yet 
it  is  luflicicnt  in  practice,  that  the  drawer  figns  before 
the  bill  be  produced  in  judgment  j  though  it^^lhould  be 
after  the  death  both  of  the  creditor  and  accepter.  A 
creditor  m  a  bill  may  tranfmit  it  to  anottier  by  indor- 
lation,  though  the  bill  fhould  not  bear  to  his  order  ;  by 
the  fame  luk  that  other  rights  are  tranlmifiible  by  af- 
lignation,  though  they  do  not  bear  to  ajjignces. 

12.  The  drawer,  by  lignmg  his  draught,  becomes  ,,,  . 
liable  for  the  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  m  caie  ^ 
the  perfon  diawn  upon  either  does  not  accept,  or  after 
acceptance  does  not  pay  ;  for  he  is  prefumcd  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  the  creditor  at  giving  him  the  draught, 
thougk  it  ihould  not  bear  for  value  received ;   But,  if. 
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tht  dtawer'^t'as'dchtor  io  the  creditor  In  the  bill  before 
the  draught,  the  bill  is  prefumed  to  be  given  towards 
payment  of  the  debt,  unlcfs  it  exprefsly  bears/t^r  -value. 
The  perfon  drawn  upon,  if  he  refufe  to  accept,  while 
he  has  the  drawer's  money  in  his  hands,  is  liable  to  him 

damages.  As  a  bill  prefumes  value  from  the  credi- 
.tor,  indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfte  ;  who 
.therefore,  if  he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  ac- 
cepter, has  recourfe  againll  the  indoifer,  unlefs  the  bill 
be  indorfed  in  thefe  words,  'without  recourfe. 

I  3.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both 
the  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor  :  but 
it  intitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer^s 
xlebtor,  to  an  aftlon  of  recourfe  againll  liim  ;  and,  if 
lie  was,  to  a  ground  of  compenfation.  Where  the  bill 
•does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  drawn 
upon,  it  is  prefumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer's  debtor, 
iand  confequently  he  has  recourfe  againft  the  drawer, 
fx  mandato. 

14.  Bills,  when  indorfed,  are  confidered  as  fo  many 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorfee ;  which 
therefore  carry  riglit  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themfelves.  Hence,  a 
receipt  or  difcharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant- 
ed on  a  fcparate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter 
from  fecond  payment  to  the  indorfee;  hence,  alfo,  no 
ground  of  compenfation  competent  to  the  accepter  a- 
gainft  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againft  the 
indorfee:  but,  if  the  debtor  fliall  prove,  by  the  oach 

\of  the  indorfee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  him 
for  the  indorfer's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the 
full  value  for  the  indorfation,  the  indorfee  is  juftly  con- 
fidered as  but.  a  name;  and  therefore  all  exceptions, 
receivable  againft  the  original  creditor,  will  be  fuftain- 
-ed  againft  him.  A  protefted  bill,  after  regiftration, 
cannot  be  tranfmitied  by  indorfation,  bat  by  afligna- 
tion. 

1 5.  Bills  muft  be  negociated  by  the  pofleflbr.  againft 
the  perfon  drawn  upon,  within  a  precife  time,  in  order 
to  preferve  recourfe  againft  the  drawer.    In  bills  pay- 

.  able  fo  many  days  after  fight,  the  creditor  has  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  fixing  the  payment  fomevi^hat 
fooner  or  later,  as  his .  occafions  fhf.ll  require.  Bills 
payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  prefented  for  ac- 
ceptance till  the  day  of  payment,  becaufe  that  day  can 
peither  be  prolonged  nor  fliortened  by  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance. For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acceptance  of  bills, 
^payable  on  a  precife  day,  need  not  be  dated  :  but,  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  payable  fo  many  days  after  fight,  it 
muft  ;  becaufe  there  the  term  of  payment  depends  on 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

,16.  Though  bills  are,  in  ftridllaw^  due  the  very  day 
on  which  they  are  made  payable,  and  may  therefore  be 
protefted  on  t'he  day  thereafter ;  yet  there  are  three 
days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called 
days  of  grace,  within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may 
proteft  the  bill :  but  if  he  delay  protefting  till  the  day 
after  the  laft  day  of  grace,  he  lofes  his  recourfe.  Where 
a  bill  is  protefted,  either  for  not  acceptance  or  not 
payment,  the  dilhonour  muft  be  notified  to  the  drawer 
or  indorfer,  within  three  pofts  at  fartheft.  This  ftrift- 
nefs  of  negociation  is  confined  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be 
protefted  by  the  polTeflbr  upon  the  third  day  of  grace  : 
where,  therefore,  bills  iare  indorfed  after  the  days  of 
N^-  178.  2 
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grace  are  expired,  tlie  Indorfee  is  left  more  at  liberty-.  Law  of 
and  does  not  lofe  his  recourfe,  tho'  he  fhould  not  take  Scoth  od 
a  formal  pioteft  for  not  payment,  if,  within  a  reafonable  ^'"^ 
time,  he  fliall  give  the  indorfer  notice  of  the  accepter'* 
rcfufing  to  pay.  Not  only  does  the  pofTtfTor,  who  ne- 
glects ilriiSl  negociation,  lofe  his  recourfe  againll  the 
drawer,  where  the  perfon  drawn  upon  becomes  after- 
wards bankrupt  ;  but  tho'  he  fhould  continue  folvent  : 
for  he  may  in  that  cafe  recover  payment  from  the 
debtor,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unnecefTiry 
procefs  againft  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly  re- 
nounced by  his  negligence.  Recourfe  is  prcferved  a- 
galnft  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  fliould  not  be  duly 
negociated,  if  the  perfon  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt- 
or ;  for  there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 
the  negleft  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
drawn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 

17.  The  privileges  luperadded  to  bills  by  ftatiite  are,  Pru-ileee 
that  though,  by  their  form,  they  can  have  no  clatife  of  "^^  bilh 
regiftration',  yet,  if  duly  protefted,  they  are  reglllrable 
within  fix  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  accep- 
tance, or  in  fix  months  after  the  term  of.  payment  in 
the  cafe  of  not  payment  ;  which  regiftration  is  made 
the  foundation  of  fummary  diligence,  either  againft  the 
drawer  or  indorfer  In  the  cafe  of  not  acceptance,  or  a- 
gainll;  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This  is 
extended  to  inland  bills,  i.  e.  bills  both  drawn  and  Inland  bil 
made  payable  in  Scotland.  After  acceptance,  fum- 
mary diligence  lies  againft  no  other  than  the  accepter  ; 
the  drawer  and  indorfer  muft  be  purfued  by  an  ordi- 
nary aftion.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  the  bill, 
and  intereft,  that  can  be  charged  for  fummarily  :  the 
exchange,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the 
re-exchange  incurred  by  fufferlng  the  bill  to  be  pro- 
tefted and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  mull 
all  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  aftlon  ;  becaufe  thefe  are 
-not  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muft  be  previoufly  conftituted. 

18.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  confiderable  q^^^^ 
diftance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of  mii/not 
bills;  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to  privilege 
lie  as  a  ftcurity  in  the  creditor's  hands.    Bills  are  not 
valid  which  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.    No  ex- 
trinfic  ftipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 
deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills  :  hence",  a  bill 
to  which  a  penalty  is  adjefted,  or  with  a  claufe  of  in- 
tereft from  the  date,  is  null.    Inland  precepts  drawn, 
not  for  money  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungibles, 
are  null,  as  wanting  writer's  name  and  witneffes.    It  is 
not  an  agreed  point  whether  promlffory  notes,  without 
writer  and  witneffes,  unlefs  holograph,  are  probative. 

19.  So  ftood  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  billsand  Late  a}t( 
promlffory  notes,  previous  to  the  ftatute  1  2  Geo.  III.  ation*  as 
By  that  ftatute,  however,  the  law  of  Scotland  has  ^j^'^*^^.'^ 
undergone  very  material  alterations.  They  are  de-^^^^j 
dared  to  have  the  fame  privileges,  and  to  prefcribe  in 
fix  years  after  the  term  of  payment.  Bank-notes  and 
poft-bills  are  excepted  from  this  prefcriptlon  :  nor  does 
it  run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor's  minority.  In- 
land bills  and  promlffory  notes  muft  be  protefted  with- 
in the  days  of  grace,  to  fecure  recourfe  ;  and  the  difhoi- 
nour  notified  within  14  days  after  the  proteft.  Sum- 
mary diligence  may  pals  not  only  againll  the  acceptor, 
but  llkewlfe  againll  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorfees  • 
jointly  and  feverally  j  and  at  the  inltance  of  any  in- 
dorfee^ 
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l.aw  of  dorfee,  though  the  bill  was  ndt  protefled  in  his  name, 
upon  his  producing  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  pro- 
tefting  indorfee.  This  aft  was  in  force  only  forfeven 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feflion  of  parliament.  But  as  it  was  found  by 
experience,  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Scot- 
land, it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  a6l  23  Geo. 
III.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

20.  As  for  the  folemnities  effential  to  deeds  figned 
[  in  a  foreign  country,  when  they  come  to  receive  exe- 

[  cution  In  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  laws 

can  be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  law- 
Solemnities  giver.  Hence,  in  ftriftnefs,  no  deed,  though  perfefted 
Df  deeds  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  figned, 
fi^e^'n'"  ^  havQ  efFedl  in  another  country  where  different  fo- 
coiinfr'y.  lemnlties  are  required  to  a  deed  of  that  fort.  But  this 
rigour  is  fo  foftened  ex  comitate,  by  the  common  con- 
fent  of  nations,  that  all  perfonal  obligations  granted 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where  they  are 
figned,  are  effeftual  every  where  ;  which  obtains  in 
obligations  to  convey  heritage.  Conveyances  them- 
felves,  however,  of  heritable  fubjedls,  muft  be  perfec- 
ted according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  heri- 
tage lies,  and  from  which  It  cannot  be  removed, 
belivery  2  1.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his 
and  depofi  own  power  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob- 
ligatory, only  after  it  is  deUvered  to  the  grantee  him- 
felf,  or  found  In  the  hands  of  a  third  perfou.  As  to 
which  laft,  the  following  rules  are  obferved.  A  deed 
found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 
granter  and  grantee,  is  prefumed  to  have  been  put  in 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.  The  prefumptlon 
13  alfo  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  both.  Where  a  deed  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  the  terms  of  de- 
pofitation  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  dcpofi- 
tary,  unlefs  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.  A 
deed  appearing  in  the  cuftody  of  the  grantee  himftlf, 
is  confidercd  as  his  abfolute  right ;  in  fo  much  that  the 
granter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  is  was  granted  in 
ti-uft,  otherwife  than  by  a  written  declaration  figned  by 
the  truftee,  or  by  his  oath. 
EVhat deeds  ^^'^^^  following  deeds  are  effeftual  without  deli- 

LfFccaual  very,  (i.)  Writings  containing  a  claufe  difperifing 
Nwithout  de-vplth  the  delivery  ;  thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  revocable 
piveiy.  deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  is  equivalent  to 
delivery,  becaufe  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation. 
(2.)  Deeds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  ones; 
for  parents  are  the  proper  cuftodiars  or  keepers  of 
their  childrens  writings.  From  a  fimilar  reafon,  poll- 
nuptial  fettlements  by  the  huftand  to  the  wife  need  no 
delivery.  (3.)  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  effetl  till 
the  grantei's  death,  or  even  where  he  referves  an  Inte- 
rtft  to  himfelf  during  his  life  ;  for  it  is  prefumed  he 
holds  the  cuftody  of  thefe,  merely  to  fecure  to  himfelf 
fuch  referved  intereft.  (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay 
under  an  antecedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.  g. 
rights  granted  to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.  (5.)  Mu- 
tual obligations,  e.  g.  contra<ft8  ;  for  every  fuch  deed, 
the  moment  it  is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  all 
the  parties  contraflors.  Laftly,  the  publication  of  a 
writing  by  regiftration,  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 
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SbCt.XV.    Of  obligations  and  contrails  arifing  I-awof 
from  confenti  and  of  accejfory  obligations. 


Contracts  confenfual,  [i.  e.  which  might,  by  tl^e 
Roman  law,  be  perfefted  by  fole  confent,  without  thccontradi. 
intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing,)  are  fale^ 
permutation,  location,  fociety,  and  mandate.  Where  the 
fubjeft  of  any  of  thefe  contraiSls  is  heritable,  writing 
is  neceffary. 

2.  Sale  is  a  contradl,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged  Sale, 
to  give  fomething  10  another.  In  confideration  of  a  cer- 
tain price  In  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
confifting  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  this 
contradl,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  is  abfolutely  prohibited,  can- 
not be  the  fubjedl  of  fale  ;  and  even  in  run  goods,  nt> 
aAion  lies  agalnft.  the  vender  for  not  delivery,  if  the 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  haa 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo  anxious  have  our 
judges  been  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  praftlce  of  fmuggling, 
that  in  different  cafes  which  have  occurred  of  a£tIon 
being  brought  at  the  inftance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
agalnft  perfons  refident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
goods  which  had  been  fmuggled,  a  diftlndlion  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 

or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Where  the  foreign 
merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  prefu- 
med that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  law  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  verfans 
in  re  illidta;  and  therefore  aft  ion  has  been  denied 
for  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods:  but  where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland,  no  ways  amenable  to,  and  even  prefu- 
med ignorant  of,  its  laws,  he  has  with  juftice  been  al- 
lowed adlion  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlefs  it  were 
(hown  that  he  tiad  in  fa£l  been  partieeps  criminis,  by 
aiding  the  fmuggle.  The  fame  principle  has  regulated 
the  declfions  in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a  fi- 
milar nature,  which  have  within  thefe  few  years  come 
before  them. 

3.  Though  this  contrad  may  be  perfedled  before 
dehvery  of  the  fubjeft,  the  property  remains  till  then 
with  the  vender:  (See  clxii.  9. ).  Yet  till  dehvery, 
the  hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  porchafer, 
becaufe  he  has  all  the  profits  arifing  from  it  after  the 
fale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fubjeft  itfelf  perlfhes  to 
the  vender  ;  (i.)  If  it  Ihould  perii'h  through  his  fault, 
or  after  his  undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  (2.)  If  a  fub- 
jedl  Is  fold  as  a  fungible,  and  not  as  an  individual,  or 
corpus,  e.  g.  a  quantity  of  farm-wheat,  fold  without 
diftlnguiOiIng  the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  red 
of  the  farm.  (3.)  The  periculum  lies  on  the  vender 
till  delivery,  if  he  be  obliged  by  a  fpecial  article  in  the 
contraft  to  deliver  the  fubjeft  at  a  certain  place. 

4.  Location  is  that  contract  where  an  hire  is  ^'P'^' Loj-atlon* 
lated  for  the  ufe  of  things,  or  for  the  ftrvice  of  perfons. 

He  who  lets  his  work  or  the  ufe  of  his  property  to 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  lefTor ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 
ductor or  lelTee.  In  the  location  of  things,  the  lefTor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  the  fubjed,  fitted  to  the  ufe  it  was 
let  for  ;  and  the  leffee  muft  preferve  it  carefully,  put  it 
to  no  other  ufe,  and,  after  that  is  over,  reftore  it. 
Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  either  not  performed  according  to  contradt^ 
48  or 
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or  if  it  be  infufficient,  even  from  mere  unflcllfolnefa,  he 
is  liable  to  his  employer  in  cisniai't'Sf  for  he-  ought  not, 
as  an  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  he 
was  not  equal.  A  fervant  hired  for  a  certain  term,  is 
iniitled  to  his  full  wages,  thou'i;h  from  ficknefs  or  other 
accident  he  ihould  be  difabled  for  a  part  of  his  time; 
but  if  he  die  before  the  terirt,  his  wages  are  only  dae 
for  the  time  he  aftualiy  ferved.  If  a  matter  di<^s,  or 
without  good  reafon  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  fer- 
vant who  eats  in  his  houfe,  the  fervant  is  intitled  to  his 
full  wages,  and  to  his  maintenance  till  that  term  :  and, 
on  the  other  part,  a  fervant  who  without  ground  de- 
fcrts  his  fervice,  forfeits  his  wa^es  and  maintenance, 
and  is  liable  to  his  mafter  in  damages. 

5.  Sociely  or  coparlnerjVip  is  a  contradl,  whereby 
the  feveral  partners  agree  concerning  the  communica- 
tion of  lofs  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubjeft  of  the  con- 
traft.  It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another  ;  and  fo  is  not  conftitu.- 
ted  in  the  cafe  of  co-heirs,  or  of  feveral  legatees  in  the 
fame  fubjeft.  A  copartnerfliip  may  be  fo  conilituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  (hall,  either  from  his  fole  right 
of  property  in  the  fubjeft,  or  from  his  fuperior  fliill, 
be  Intitled  to  a  certain  fliare  of  the  profits,  without  be- 
ing fubjefted  to  any  p.irt  of  the  lofs ;  but  a  fociety, 
where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
lofs,  without  being  intitled  to  any  fliare  of  the  profits, 
called  by  the  Romans  fccietas  leonina,  is  juftly  repro- 
bated. AM  the  partner?  are  intitled  to  fhares  of  pro-fit 
and  lofs  proportioned  to  their  feveral  ftocks,  where  it 
is  not  otherwife  covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  dtleSm . perfoMy 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpecial  power  contained  in  the  contract,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  fhare  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  fol'ulum  by  tlje  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubfcribe  by  the  Jirm  or  focial  name  of  the  company  ; 
uiilcfij  it  be  a  de^d  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiftratlon.  The  company  effefts  are  the 
common  property  of  the  fociety  fubjefted  to  its  debts  ; 
fo  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  divifion  thereof,  even 
after  the  fociety  is  dilfolv'ed,  till  thefe  are  paid  :  and, 
confequently,  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diUgencc, 
carry  to  himfelf  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com- 
mon (lock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor  :  but  he 
may,  by  arreftment,  fecure  his  debtor's  fhare  in  the 
company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at 
the  clofe  of  the  copartnerihip,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  not  ex- 
Laufted  by  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  the  mutual  confidence 
among  the  focuy  is  diffolved,  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 
otherwife  fpecially  covenanted.  A  partner  who  re- 
nounces upon  unfair  views,  or  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  withdrawing  may  be  fatal  to  the  feciety,  loofes  his 
partners  from  all  their  engagements  to  him,  while  be 
is  bound  to  them  for  all  the  profits  he  fhall  make  by 
his  withdrawing,  and  for  the  lofs  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  only  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  from  a  fentence  infiifting  capital  punifhraent, 
makes  one  incapable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  part- 
ner, and  confequently  diffolves  the  fociety.  In  both 
cafes,  of  death  and  lenunciation,  the  remaining  part- 
ners may  continue  the  copartnerfaip,  either  exprefdly, 
by  entering  into  a  new  contraQ  j  or  tacitly,  by  carry- 
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ing  on  their  trade  as  formerly.    Public  trading  com-    Law  of 
panits  are  now  every  day  conilituted,  wich  rules  very  Scotland, 
different  from  thofe  which  either  obtained  in  the  Ro-  » 
man  law,  or  at  this  day  obtain  in  private  focieties.  The 
proptietors  or  partners  in  thefe,  though  they  may  tranf. 
fcr  their  fliares,  cannot  renounce  ;  nor  does  their  death 
diffotve  the  company,  but  the  fhare  of  the  deceafed  de- 
fcends  to  his  reprefentacive. 

8.  Ajaint  trade  h  not  a  copartnerfhip,  but  a  mo-^-  •  ^ 
raentary  contract,  wiiere  two  or  more  pcrf^ons  agree  totride?^ 
contribute  a  fum,  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  courfe 

of  trade,  tb.e  produce  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  adventurers,  according  to  their  feveral  ihares,  after 
the  voyage  is  finiflied.  If,  in  a  joint  trade,  that  part- 
ner who  i-s  intruded  with  the  money  for  purchafing  the 
goods,  fhould,  ia  place  of  paying  them  in  ca/h,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  furnifher  who  followed  his  faith 
alone  iu  the  fale,  has  no  recourfe  again  it  the  other  ad- 
venturers; he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer's  fhare  is  yet  in  their  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  others  are  preferable  to  his  creditors,  upon  the 
common  flock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  for 
their  lelief  of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  them 
on  account  of  the  adventure. 

9.  Mandate  is  a  contradl,  by  which  one  employs  a- 
nother  to  manage  any  bufinefs  for  him  ;  and  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  mud  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be 
conflituted  tacitly,  by  one's  fuffering  another  to  aft 
in  a  certain  branxih  of  his  affairs,  for  a  tra£l  of  time 
together,  without  chgllenge.  The  mandatory  is  at  li- 
berty not  to  accept  of  the  mandate;  and,  as  his  powers 
are  folely  founded  in  the  mandant's  commifTion,  he 
mufl,  if  he  undertakes  it,  ilridlly  adhere  to  the  direc- 
tions given  him  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  defence,  that  the 
method  he  followed  was  more  rational  ;  for  in  that  hia 
employer  was  the  proper  judge.  Where  no  fpecial 
rules  are  prefcribed,  the  mandatory,  if  he  adl^s  prudently,, 
is  fecute,  whatever  the  fuccefs  may  be  ;  and  he  can. 
fue  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  expences  reafonably  de- 
burfed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  ofSce. 

10.  Mandates  may  be  general,  containing  a  power 
of  adminiilering  the  mandant's  whole  affairs  ;  but  no» 
mandate  implies  a  power  of  difpofing  gratuitoufly  of 
the  conilituent's  property,  nor  even  of  feUing  his  he- 
ritage for  an  adequate  price  :.  but  a  general  mandatory 
may  fell  fuch  of  the  moveables  as  mull  otherwife  perilh.. 
No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  tranfadl 
doubtful  claims  belonging  to  his  conftituent,  or  refer 
them  to  arbiters. 

11.  Mandates  expire,  (i.)  By  the  revocation  of  the 
employer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  he  fhould  name  a- 
nother  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufinefs.  (2.)  By  the 
renunciation  of  the  mandatory  ;  even  after  he  has  exe- 
cuted part  of  his  commiffion,,if  his  cfiice  be  gratuitous. 
(3.)  By  the  death,  either  of  the  mandant  or  mandatory 
But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandate  continues 
in  for-ce,  notwithftanding  fuch  revocation,  renunciation^ 
or  death.  Procuratories  of  refignation,  and  precepts 
of  feifin,  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates  ;  but,, 
becaufe  the  y  are  granted  for  the  fole  benefit  of  the  man- 
datory, all  of  them,  excepting  precepts  of  dare  conjlat^. 
are  declared  (byadl  1693)  coatinue  g^fccr  the  death 
either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deeds  which  con- 
tain a  claufe  or  mandate  for  regiftration,  are  for  the 
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fame  reafon  mjjde  reglftrable  after  the  death  of  ei'thtr 
(by  aft  1693  ^"^  1696.) 

12.  The  favour  of  commerce  has  introduced  a  tacit 
mandate,  by  which  mailers  of  (hips  are  impowered 
to  contratt  in  naoic  of  their  exercitors  or  employers, 
for  repairfi,  fliip-provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  may  be 
necefiary  for  the  fhip  or  crew;  fo  as  to  oblige  not  them- 
fclves  only,  but  their  employers.  Whoever  has  the  ac- 
tual charge  of  the  fhip  is  deemed  the  mafter,  though 
he  fliould  have  no  commiffion  from  the  exercitors,  or 
fhould  be  fubftituted  by  the  mafter  in  the  direAion  of 
the  fhip  without  their  knowledge.  Exercitors  are 
liable,  whether  the  mafter  has  paid  his  own  money  to 
a  merchant  for  necefl'aries,  or  has  borrowed  money  to 
purchafe  them.  The  furniftier  or  lender  mail  prove 
that  the  fliip  needed  repairs,  pro^'ifions,  &:c.  to  fuch  an 
extent ;  but  he  is  under  no  neceflity  to  prove  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  or  materials  to  the  fhip's  ufe.  If 
there  are  feveral  exercitors,  they  are  liahhjjnguli  in  fo- 
lidum.  In  the  fame  manner  the  undertaker  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  manufadlure,  or  other  land  negocia- 
tion,  is  bound  by  the  contrails  of  the  inilitors  whom 
he  fets  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prapojitura, 

13.  ContratSls  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  imper- 
feft,  receive  ftrcngth  by  the  contraftor  or  his  heirs  do- 
ing any  aA  thereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of 
them,  and  confequcntly  fupplies  the  want  of  an  origi- 
nal legal  confent.  This  is  called  homologation ;  and  it 
takes  place  even  in  deeds  intrinfically  null,  whether 
the  nullity  arifes  from  the  want  of  flatiTtory  folemnities, 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  the  granter.  It  cannot  tie 
inferred,  (  1 .)  By  the  adt  of  a  perfon  who  was  not  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  deed ;  for  one  cannot  ap- 
prove what  he  is  ignorant  of,  (2.)  Homologation  has 
no  place  where  the  aft  or  deed,  which  is  pleaded 
as  fuch,  can  be  aicribed  to  any  other  caufe ;  for 
an  intention  to  come  under  an  obligation  is  not  pre- 
fumed. 

14.  ^aft-contraSs  are  formed  without  explicit  con- 
fent, by  one  of  the  parties  doing  fomething  which  by  its 
nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  other  paity,  or  the 
other  party  to  him.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
tutory,  &c.  the  entry  of  an  heir,  negotiorum  gejlio,  in- 
deh'iti  folutioy  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  mercium  ja£lus  levand<e  mwis 
caufa.  Negotlorum  geflio  forms  thofe  obligations  which 
arife  from  the  management  of  a  perfcn's  aff'airs,  in  his 
abftnce,  by  another,  without  a  mandate.  As  fuch 
manager  adls  without  authority  from  the  proprietor, 
he  ought  to  be  liable  in  exadl  dih'gence,  unlefs  he  has 
from  friendniip  interpofed  in  aftairs  which  admitted  ho 
delay  ;  and  he  is  accountable  for  his  intromifilons  with 
jntereft.  On  the  other  part,  he  is  intitled  to  the  re- 
covery of  his  necefiary  dthurfements  on  the  fubjeft, 
and  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  wliich  he  may 
have  bound  hiinfelf  in  conftquence  of  the  management. 

15.  InddUi  folulio^  or  the  payment  to  one  of  what 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  made  through  any  miftake,  either 
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of  fa£t,  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  made  the 
payment  in  an  sftion  againft  the  receiver  for  repay- 
ment (cnndftih  hideh'tl'i.)  This  aftion  does  not  lie, 
(  I.)  If  the  funi  paid  was  due  ex  aqtiitate, or  by  a  natu- 
ral obiigation  ;  for  the  obligation  to  reftore  is  founded 
Xolely  in  tquity.    (2.)  If  he  who  made  the  payment 


knew  that  nothing  was  due  ;  for  qtii  confuho  dat  quod  I^aw  of 
non  debcbat.,  prajumltiir  danare.  Scotland. 

16.  Where  two  or  more  perfons  become  common  '*~~^*-^ 
proprietors  of  the  fa.ne  fubjedl,  either  by  legacy,  gift, 
or  purchafe,  without  the  view  of  copartnerfliip,  an  ob-  mon  pro- 
ligation  is  thereby  created  among  the  proprietors  topeily. 
communicate  the  ptotit  and  lois  ariiing  from  the  fubjeft, 
while  it  remains  common  :  And  the  fubjedl  may  be 
divided  at  ttie  fuit  of  any  having  intereft.  This  divi- 
fion,  where  the  quettion  is  among  the  common  proprie- 
tors, is  according  io  the  'valuation  of  their  refpcdive  pro- 
perties :  But  where  the  queftion  is  between  the  pro- 
prietoie  and  thofe  having  iervitudes  upon  the  property, 
the  fupertice  is  only  divided,  without  prejudice  to  the 
property.  Commonties  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to 
royal  boroughs,  arc  not  divilibie.  Lands  lying  runrig, 
and  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  may  be  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  borough  and  incorporated  acres  ; 
the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  judge-or- 
dinary, or juftices  of  the  peace. 

17.  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lighten-  Modla 
ing  a  flilp  in  a  ftorm,  creates  an  obligation,  v>her thy rie jaSu. 
the  owners  of  the  ftiip  and  goods  faved  are  obliged  to 
contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofe  whofe  goods  were 
thrown  overboard,  that  fo  all  may  bear  a  proportional 
lofs  of  the  goods  ejected  for  the  common  fafety.  In 
this  contribution,  the  fliip's  provifions  fuffer  no  efti- 
mation,  A  mafter  who  has  cut  liis  maft,  or  parted 
with  his  anchor,  to  fave  the  fhip,  is  intitled  to  this  re- 
hef ;  but  if  he  has  loft  them  by  the  ftorm,  the  lofs  falls 
only  on  the  Ihip  and  freight.  If  the  ejcclion  does  not 
fave  the  ftiip,  the  goods  prefcrved  from  fhlpwrcck  are 
not  liable  in  contribution.  Ejection  may  be  lawfully 
made,  if  the  mafter  and  a  third  pSrt  of  the  mariners 
judge  that  meafure  neceffary,  though  the  owner  of 
the  goods  Ihould  oppofe  it :  and  the  goods  ejedled 
are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  that  the  goods  of  the 
fame  fort  which  are  faved  ihall  be  afterwards  fold  for. 

18.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  cannot  ^ccelTory 
fubfifl  by  themfelves,  hut  zre  accepons  to,  or  make  a  obligations, 
part  of,  other  obhgations.  Of  this  fort  are /V/q-V/^c/w, 
and  the  obligation  to  pay  interefl.  .  Cautionry,  or  fde- 
Ju/fon,  is  that  obligation  by  which  one  becomes  en- 
gaged as  fecurity  for  another,  that  he  lhall  either  pay 
a  fum,  or  perform  a  deed. 

1 9.  A  cautioner  for  a  fum  of  money  may  be  bound,  p  .. 
either  fmiply  as  cautioner  for  the  principal  debtor,  or  '"^T* 
conjunftly  and  feverally  for  and  with  the  principal 
debtor.  The  firft  has,  by  our  cuftoms,  the  beticfcium 
ordinis,  or  of  difcuffion  ;  by  which  the  creditor  is  ob- 
liged to  difcufs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in- 
lift  for  payment  againft  the  cautioner.  Where  one  is 
bound  as  full  debtor  with  and  for  the  principal,  or  cou- 
junAly  and  feverally  with  him,  the  two  obhgants  arc 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  in  folidum  ; 
and  conlcquently,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  aa 
acceflory,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  either 
difcufTmg  or  even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cau- 
tioners for  performance  of  fac9.s  by  another,  or  for  the 
faithful  difcharge  of  an  ofiice  [e.  g.  for  fr.6tors,  tutors, 

&c.),  cannot  by  the  nature  of  tiieir  engagement  be 
bound  conjunctly  and  feverally  with  the  principal  obli- 
gant,  becaiife  the  fad  to  which  the  principal  is  bound 
cannot  pcffibly  be  performed  by  any  other.  In  fuch 
engageoients,  therefore,  the  failure  mull  be  previoufly 
4  S  2  con- 
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Law  of   conftituted  agalnft  the  proper  debtor,  before  aftlon  can 
Scotland,       brought  againft  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the 
'  ■    '       lofs  of  the  party  fuffering. 

20.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  the  defire 
-of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  allio  maiidati  or  of 
relief  againft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft  paid  by  himfdf  to  the  crfditor,  and  for  neceffary 
damages  ;  which  aftion  lies  de  jure,  though  the  credi- 
tor lliould  not  affign  to  him  on  payment.  As  relief  a- 
gainft  the  debtor  is  imphed  in  fidejuffory  obligations, 
the  cautioner,  where  fuch  relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer 

.  bound  :  hence,  the  defence  of  prefcription  frees  the  cau- 
tioner, as  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

21.  But,  ( I.)  Where  the  cautionry  is  intetpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  reftriftcd 
to  the  fums  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor's 
profit.  (2.)  A  cautioner  who  pays  without  citing 
the  debtor,  lofes  his  relief,  in  fo  far  as  the  debtor  had 
a  relevant  defence  againft  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Relief  is  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till 
he  either  pays  the  debt,  or  is  diftreffed  for  it  ;  except, 
ift.  Where  the  debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to 
the  cautioner  his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a  day 
certain,  and  has  failed  ;  or,  2dly,  Where  the  debtor 
is  vergens  ad  inoplam  ;  in  which  cafe  the  cautioner 
may,  by  proper  diligence,  fecure  the  debtor's  funds 
for  his  own  relief,  even  before  payment  or  diftrefs. 

22.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  de  jure  to  the 
cautioner  who  pays,  againft  his  co-cautioners,  unlefs 
where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have  renounced  it.  In 
confcquence  of  this  imphed  reHef,  a  creditor,  if  he 
fliall  grant  a  difcharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners, 
muft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  deduft 
that  part  as  to  which  he  has  cut  off"  their  rehef  by 
that  difcharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a 
bond  in  which  a  cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corroboration  with  a  new  cautioner,  both  cautioners, 
as  they  intervene  for  the  fame  dtbt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a  mutual  relief  againft  each 
other  ;  but  where  the  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  figns 
as  a  principal  obligant  in  the  corroboration,  the  cau- 
tioner in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  time,  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  feflion  ate 
not  perfectly  at  one  upon  this  branch  of  the  doflrine 
of  cautionry. 

Judicial         23.  Cautionry  is  alfo  judicial,  as  in  a  fufpenfion. 

cautionry.  It  13  fufl&cient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  he 
became  bound,  the  fufpender  had  good  reafon  to  fuf- 
pend,  e.  g.  if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no  title, 
or  had  not  then  performed  his  part,  though  thefe 
grounds  of  fufpenfion  fliould  be  afterwards  taken  off. 
In  all  maritime  caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequent- 
ly foreigners,  the  defender  muft  give  caution  judicio 
Jiji'i  et  jud'icatum  folvi :  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the 
death  of  the  defender  before  fentence  ;  but  he  conti- 
nues bound,  though  the  caufe  ftiould  be  carried  from 
the  admiral  to  the  court  of  fefliou.  This  fort  of  cau- 
tion  is  only  to  be  exadled  in  caufes  ftridtly  maritime. 

24.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a  creditor  takes 
two  or  more  obhgants  bound  to  him,  all  as  principal 
debtors,  without  fidcjuffion.  Where  they  are  fo 
bound,  for  the  performance  of  fafls  that  are  in  them- 
felves  indivifible,  they  are  liable  each  for  the  whole, 
or  fmguU  in  folidum.    But,  if  the  obligation  be  for  a 
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futn  of  money,  they  arc  only  Wi^Wc  pro  rata ;  unlefs,  Law  of  ^' 
(1.)  Where  they  are  in  exprefs  words  bound  conjund-  Scotland, 
ly  and  feverally  i  or,  (2.)  In  the  cafe  of  bills  or  pro- 
miffbry  notes.  One  of  feveral  obligants  of  this  fort, 
who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the  obligation,  is 
intltled  to  a  proportional  relief  againft  che  reft  ;  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  lofs  muft.  in  every  cafe,  fall 
equally  upon  all  the  folvent  obhgants. 

25.  Obligations  for  fums  of  money  are  frequently  '"'^'^''^^  ^- 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  the  annualrent  or"^""*^' 
intereft  thereof.    Intereji  (ufura)  is  the  profit  due  by 

the  debtor,  of  a  fum  of  money  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  canon  law  confidered  the  taking  of 
intereft  as  unlawful :  the  law  of  Mofes  allowed  it  to 
be  exafted  from  ftrangers :  and  all  the  reformed  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  found  it  neccifary,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans,  to  authoriie  it  at  certain  rates 
fixed  by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  our  le- 
gal intereft  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  ^ 
anmm ;  from  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  redu- 
ced, till  at  laft,  by  12  Ann.  Jiat.  2.  c:  16.  it  was 
brought  to  five  per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate 
ever  lince. 

26.  Intereft  is  due,  either  by  law  or  by  paction. 
It  is  due  by  law,  either  from  the  force  of  flatute,  un- 
der which  may  be  included  afts  of  federunt,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  tranfaSlon.  Bills  of  exchange,  and 
inland  bills,  though  they  ftiould  not  be  protefted,  car- 
ry intereft  from  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  acceptance  ; 
or  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  ac- 
ceptance and  not  payment.  Where  a  bill  is  accept- 
ed, which  bears  no  term  of  payment,  or  which  is  pay- 
able on  demand,  no  interell  is  due  till  demand  be 
made  of  the  fum,  the  legal  voucher  of  which  is  a  no- 
torial proteft.  Intereft  is  due  by  a  debtor  after  de- 
nunciation, for  all  the  fums  contained  in  the  diligence, 
even  for  that  part  which  is  made  up  of  intereft.  Sums 
paid  by  cautioners  on  diftrefs  cany  intereft,  not  only 
as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  obligation,  but  as  to 
the  intereft  paid  by  the  cautioner.  Factors  named  by 
the  court  ot  feffion  are  liable  for  intereft,  by  a  fpecial 
adt  of  federunt ;  fee  N°  clxxii.  1 1 . 

27.  It  arifes  ex  lege,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranlaftion,  that  a  purchafer  in  a  fale  is  liable  in  inte- 
reft for  the  price  of  the  lands  bought  from  the  term 
of  his  entry,  though  the  price  ftiould  be  anefted  ia 
his  hands,  or  though  the  feller  ftiould  not  be  able  to 
deliver  to  him  a  fufficicnt  progrefs  or  title  to  the 
lands;  for  no  purchafer  can  in  equity  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  in.- 
tercft  of  the  price  :  but  lawful  confignation  of  the 
price  made  by  a  purchafer,  upon  the  refufai  of  the 
perfon's  having  right  to  receive  it,  ftops  the  currency 
of  intereft.  Where  one  intermeddles  with  money  be- 
longing to  another  which  carries  intereft,  he  ought  to 
reftore  it  cum  omni  obventioue  et  caufa  i  and  is  therefore 
liable  in  the  intereft  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  accefl"ory 
of  the  fubjedt  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranfadlion,  that  intereft  is  in  certain  cafes  allowed  to 
merchants  or  others  in  name  of  damages. 

28.  Intereft  is  due  by  exprefs  padion,  where  there 
is  a  claulc  in  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which  money 
is  made  to  carry  intereft.  An  obligation  is  not  law- 
ful, where  it  is  agreed  on,  that  the  yearly  intereft  of 
the  fum  lent,  if  it  ftiould  not  be  paid  pundually  as  it 

falls 
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f  falls  due,  fliall  be  accumulated  into  a  principal  fum 
land,  bearing  intereft  ;  but  an  obligation  may  be  lawfully 
~  granted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly  lent,  but  for  the 
intereft  to  the  day  at  which  the  obligation  is  made 
payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  interelt  is  accumu- 
lated into  a  principal  fum  from  the  term  of  payment. 
Intereft  may  be  alfo  due  by  implied pa8ion  :  Thus, 
where  intereft  upon  a  debt  is  by  a  letter  promlfed  for 
time  paft,  fuch  promife  implies  a  paction  for  intereft 
as  long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid  ;  thus  alfo,  the 
I  ufe  of  payment  of  intereft  prefumes  a  padlion,  and 
r        when  intereft  is  exprefted  for  one  term,  it  is  prefumed 

to  be  bargained  for  till  payment. 
^^}^  29.  The  fubjeft-naatter  of  all  obligations  confifts  ei- 
*  ther  of  things,  or  of  facts.  Things  exempted  from 
commerce  cannot  be  the  fubjeft  of  obligation.  (See 
N"  clxii.  2.)  One  cann<jt  be  obliged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  faft  naturally  impoflible  ;  nor  of  a  fa6l  in 
itfclf  immoral,  for  that  is  alfo  in  the'judgment  of  law 
impoflihle.  Since  impoflible  obligations  are  null,  no 
penalty  or  damage  can  be  incurred  for  non  perform- 
ance :  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  faA  be  in  itfelf  pof- 
fible,  though  not  in  the  debtor's  power  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  rule  obtains,  locmn  faEti  imprajlabilis  fuhit  dam- 
num et  intereffe. 

30.  An  obligation,  to  which  a  condition  is  adjeft- 
ed,  either  naturally  or  morally  impoflible,  is  in  the 
general  cafe  null ;  for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  to 
have  been  ferious.  But  fuch  obligation  is  valid,  and 
the  condition  thereof  held pi-o  71011  fcripta^  (i.)  In  tef- 
taments  ;  (2.)  In  obligations,  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  granter  lies  under  a  natural  tie,  as  in  bonds 
of  provilion  to  a  child.  Where  an  obligation  13 
granted  under  a  condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
e.  g.  that  the  creditor  ftiall  not  marry  without  the 
confent  of  certain  friends,  no  more  weight  is  given 
to  the  condition  than  the  judge  thinks  reafonablc. 
A  condition,  which  is  in  fome  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor  himfelf,  is  held  as  fulfilled,  if  he  has 
done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  it.  Implement  or  perform- 
ance cannot  be  demanded  in  a  mutual  contrad,  by 
that  party  who  himfelf  decUnes  or  cannot  fulfil  the 
counterpart. 

31.  Donation,  fo  long  as  the  fubjeft  is  not  deliver- 
ed to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  obliga- 
tions ;  and  it  is  that  obligation  which  arifes  from  the 
mere  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.  Dona- 
tions imply  no  warrandice,  but  from  the  future  fadls 
of  the  donor.  They  are  hardly  revocable  by  our  law 
for  ingratitude,  though  it  fliould  be  of  the  grofleft 
kind  :  thofe  betwixt  man  and  wife  are  revocable  by 
the  donor,  even  after  the  death  of  the  donee  ;  but  re- 
muneratory  grants,  not  being  truly  donations,  cannot 
be  fo  revoked.  That  fpecial  fort  of  donation,  which 
is  conftituted  verbally,  is  called  a  promife.  The  Ro- 
man law  intitled  all  donors  to  the  lenefciuin  competen- 
tia,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of 
the  donation  as  was  necefiary  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence.  Our  law  allows  this  benefit  to  fathers,  with 
refped  to  the  provifions  granted  to  their  children  ; 
and  to  grandfathers,  which  is  a  natural  confequence 
of  childrtns  obligation  to  aliment  their  indigent  pa- 
rents ;  but  to  no  collateral  relation,  not  even  to  bro- 
thers. 

321.  Donations  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or 
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mortis  caufuy  are  of  the  nature  of  legacies,  and  like 
them  revocable  :  confequently,  not  being  efFeftual  in 
the  granter's  life,  they  cannot  compete  with  any  of 
his  creditors ;  not  even  with  thofe  whofe  debts  were 
contracted  after  the  donation.  They  are  underftood 
to  be  given  from  a  perfonal  regard  to  the  donee,  and. 
therefore  fall  by  his  predeceafe.  No  deed,  after  de- 
livery, is  to  be  prefumed  a  donatio  mortis  caufa ;  for 
revocation  is  excluded  by  delivery. 

33.  Deeds  are  not  prefumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  dona- 
tions. Hence,  a  deed  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 
donation  be  not  exprefled,  is  prefumed  to  be  grante  i 
in  fecurity  or  fatisfadlion  of  the  dtbt  ;  but  bonds  of 
provifi on  to  children  are,  from  the  prcfimiption  of  pa- 
ternal affcclion,  conftrued  to  be  intended  as  an  addi- 
tional patrimony  :  yet  a  tocher,  given  to  a  daughter 
in  her  marriage  contraft,  is  prefu  ned  to  be  in  latis- 
faftion  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts  5  becaufe  mar- 
riage con  trads  ufually  contain  the  whole  provifions  in 
favour  of  the  bride.  One  who  aliments  a  perfon  that 
is  come  of  age,  without  an  exprefs  paftion  for  board, 
is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  him  as  a  friend,  un- 
lefs  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  earn  their  living  by  the 
entertainment  or  board  of  ftrangers.  But  ahmony  gi- 
ven to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  therafelves,  is 
not  accounted  a  donation  ;  except  either  where  it  is 
prefumed,  from  the  near  relation  of  the  perfon  ali- 
menting, that  it  was  given  ex  pietate ;  or  where  the 
minor  had  a  father  or  curators,  with  whom  a  bargain 
might  have  been  made. 


Sect.  XVI.    Of  the  diffjliition  or  extin£lion  of  ob- 
ligations. 
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Obligations  maybe  difl'olved  by  performance  or Extinaioa- 
implement,  confent,  compenfation,  novation,  and  confuftun,  °^  obliga— 
(i.)  By  fpecifical  performance:  thus,  an  obiiga- 
tion  for  a  fum  of  money  is  cxtinguiftied  by  pay-  ance*!"^"^" 
ment.  The  creditor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  pay- 
ment by  parts,  unlefs  where  the  fum  is  payable  by 
different  divifions.  If  a  debtor  in  two  or  more  fepa- 
rate  bonds  to  the  fame  creditor,  made  an  indefinite 
payment,  without  afcribing  it  at  the  time  to  any  one 
of  the  obligations,  the  payment  is  apphed,  ift.  To 
intereft,  or  to  fums  not  bearing  intereft.  zdly,  To 
the  fums  that  are  leaft  fecurcd,  if  the  debtor  thereby 
irfcurs  no  rigorous  penalty.  But,  3dly,  If  this  appli- 
cation be  penal  on  the  debtor,  e.  g.  by  fuftering  the 
legal  of  an  adjudication  to  expire,  the  payment  will 
be  applied  fo  as  to  fave  the  debtor  from  that  forfei- 
ture. Where  one  of  the  debts  is  fecured  by  a  cau- 
tioner, the  other  not,  the  application  is  to  be  fo 
made,  aetei-ls  paribus,  that  both  creditoi  and  cautioner 
Riay  have  equal  jultice  done  to  them. 

2.  Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a  millake 
in  fa(5t,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable 
grounds,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,  ex- 
tinguiihes  the  obligation.  But  payment  made  to  one, 
to  whom  the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving  it, 
has  not  this  effeft ;  as  if  a  debtor,  feized  by  letters 
of  caption,  fliould  make  paym.ent  to  the  meffenger ;. 
for  ignoranlia  juris  ncminem  excufat.  In  all  debts,  the 
debtor,  if  he  be  not  interpelied,  may  fafely  pay  be- 
fore the  term,  except  in  tack-duties  or  feu  dutits 
the  payment  whereof,  before  the  terms  at  which  they 
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arc  made  payable,  ^s  conftrued  to  be  coHufive,  In  a 
queftion  with  a  creditor  of  the  landlord  or  fuperior. 
Payment  is  /'//  cluh'o  prefumed,  by  the  voucher  of  the 
debt  being  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  ;  chlrographum, 
apud  deb'itorem  reperium,  pr<efum\tur  folutmi. 

3.  ObIij.{ations  are  extinguiihnble  by  the  confcnt  of 
the  creditor,  who,  without  full  implement,  or  even 
any  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conftituted  in 
his  own  favour.  Though  a  difcharge  or  acquittance 
granted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  bona  fide  took  for 
the  creditor,  but  who  was  not,  extinguifhes  the  obli- 
gation, if  the  fatlsfaftion  made  by  the  debtor  was 
real ;  yet  where  it  is  imajijinary,  the  difcharge  will 
not  fcreen  him  from  paying  to  the  true  creditor  the 
debt  for  which  he  hid  made  no  prior  fatisfaftion.  In 
all  debts  which  are  conftituted  by  writing,  the  extinc- 
tion, whether  it  be  by  fpecifical  performance  or  bare 
eonfent,  muft  be  proved,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
creditor,  or  by  a  difcharge  In  writing  ;  and  the  fame 
folemnities  which  law  requires  in  the  obligation,  are 
necelTary  in  the  difcharge  :  but,  where  payment  is 
made,  not  by  the  debtor  himfelf,  but  by  the  credi- 
tor's intromiffion  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor's  eftate, 
or  by  delivery  to  him  of  goods  in  name  of  the  debt- 
or, inch  delivery  or  intromiffion,  faSi,  may  be 
proved  by  witneffes,  though  the  debt  fliould  have 
been  not  only  conftituted  by  writing,  but  made  real 
on  the  debtor's  lands  by  adjudication. 

4.  A  difcharge,  though/it  fhould  be  general,  of  all 
that  the  granter  can  demand,  extends  not  to  debts  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  prefumed  to  have 
been  under  the  granter's  eye.  This  dodlrine  applies 
alfo  to  general  affignations.  In  annual  payments,  as 
of  rents,  feu-duties,  intereft,  &c.  three  confecutive 
difcharges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  tcrmly 
duties,  prefume  the  payment  of  all  precedings.  Two 
difcharges  by  the  anceftor,  and  the  third  by  the  heir, 
do  not  infer  this  prefumption,  if  the  heir  was  igno- 
rant of  the  anceftor'a  difcharges.  And  difcharges  by 
an  adminiftrator,  as  a  faClor,  tutor,  &c.  prefume  on- 
ly the  payment  of  all  preceding  duties  Incurred  during 
his  adminiftratlon.  This  prefumption  arifes'  from  re- 
peating the  difcharges  thrice  fucceffively ;  and  fo  does 
not  hold  in  the  cafe  of  two  difcharges,  though  they 
fhould  include  the  duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 

5.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  creditor  arid 
debtor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  If  they  are 
for  equal  funis,  are  extinguifned  by  compenfation ;  if 

""for  unequali  ftill  the  Itifer  obligation  is  extinguifli- 
ed,  and  the  greater  dimlniflied,  as  far  as  the  con- 
ourfe  of  debit  and  credit  goes.  To  found  compenfa- 
tion., (l.)  E,ich  of  the  parties  muft  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (2.)  Each  of  them  muft 
be  debtor  and  creditor  in  his  own  right.  (3.)  The 
niutunl  debts  muft  be  of  the  fame  quality :  hence,  a 
fLi  a  of  money  cannot  be  compenfated  with  a  quantity 
of  corns  ;  becauf-s  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
the  corns  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
de' are  incomintnfin-ab'e.  Laftly,  compenfation 
canuot  be  admitted,  v/liere  the  mutual  debts  are  not 
ckaily  afcertained,  cithtr  Ly  a  written  obligation, 
th';  fuuence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party. 
Wii'  >'e  this  ncjuires  but  a  ftiort  difcuflion,  fentence 
for  ih(  pii  Hit'-  !K  delayed  for  fome  time,  ex  arfiltatey 
that  the  defender  may  make^ood  his  ground  of  com- 
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penfatioH.  Where  a  debt  for  fungibles  is  afcertained 
In  money  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  the  compenfa- 
tion can  have  no  cfFetl  farther  back  than  the  liquida- 
tion ;  becaufe,  before  fentence,  the  debts  were  in- 
commenfurable  :  but,  where  a  debt  for  a  fum  of  money 
Is,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fult,  conftituted  by  the  oath  of 
the  debtor,  the  compenfation,  aftef  it  is  admitted  by 
the  judge,  operates  ri?/ro,  in  fo  far  as  conce>ii*  the 
currency  of  intcreft,  to  the  time  when,  by  the  parties 
acknowledgment,  the  debt  became  due :  for,  in  this 
cafe,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt, 
or  makes  It  liquid  ;  It  only  declares  that  fuch  a  liquid 
fum  was  truiy  due  before.  Compenfation  cannot  be 
offered  after  decree,  either  by  way  of  fufpenfion  or 
reduftion  ;  unlefs  It  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and 
unjfiftly  repelled.    Decrees  In  abfence  are  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retention,  which  bears  a  near  re- By  ret 
femblance  to  compenfation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where  tion. 
the  mutual  debts,  not  being  liquid,  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation ;  and  It  is  fometimes  admitted 
ex  aquitate,  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation  Is  ex- 
cluded by  ftatute  :  thus,  though  compenfation  cannot 
be  pleaded  after  decree,  eitlrer  againft  a  creditor  or  his 
affignee  ;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  fhould  become 
bankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may  retain 
againft  the  affignee,  till  he  gives  fecurity  for  fatisfying 
the  debtor's  claim  againft  the  cedent.  This  riglit  is 
frequently  founded  In  the  expence  deburfed  or  work 
employed  on  the  fubjeft  retained,  and  fo  arifes  from 
the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  parties.  It 
has  never  been  difputed  that  retention  of  goods 
was  competent,  until  payment  or  fatisfaftion  of 
the  debt  Incurred  In  relation  to  thefe  goods ;  but 
it  was  found  by  the  court  of  feffion,  in  a  cafe 
which  was  very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could 
not  be  retained  by  a  manufafturer  until  payment  of 
a  prior  debt;  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in 
his  hand  being  offered ;  and  although  the  debtor  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  manufadurer  muft  other- 
wife  rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt. 
But  retention  may  be  fuftained,  though  the  debt 
due  to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  arlfe  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor :  thus, 
a  fador  on  a  land-eftatc;  may  retain  the  fums  levied  by 
him  In  confequence  of  his  faftory,  not  only  till  he  be 
paid  of  the  difburfements  made  on  occafion  of  fuch 
eftate,  but  alfo  till  he  be  difcharged  from  the  feparate 
engagements  he  may  have  entered  Into  on  his  confti- 
tucnt's  account. 

7.  Obligations  are  diffolved  by  tiovaiion,  whereby  By  no 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another,  without  chau- 
ging  either  the  debtor  or  creditor.    The  firfl  obliga- 
tion being  thereby  extinguiflied,  the  cautioners  in  it  arc 
loofcd,  and  all  its  confequences  difcharged ;  fo  that  the 
debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  laft.  As  the  creditor 
to  whom  a  right  i?  once  conftituted,  ought  not  to  lofe 
it  by  implication,  novation  is  not  eaiily  piefumed,  and 
the  new  obligation  Is  conftrued  to  be  merely  corrobora- 
tive of  the  old;  but,  where  the  fecund  obligation  cx-  Oy  del 
prel"sly  bears  to  be  in  fatisfadion  of  the  firft,  tliefe  words*'-''^"' 
muft  neccftarily  be  explained  into  novatk>n.  Where 
the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor.  In  place  of  the 
former  who  Is  difcharged,  this  method  of  extindion  is 
called  delegation. 

8.  Obligations  are  extinguifhed  «?y'i^<j«i?,  where  the  By  cor 
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debit  and  credit  meet  in  the  fame  perfon,  either  by  fuc- 
cefTion  or  fingular  title,  e-  g,  when  the  debtor  fucceeds 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  ftran- 
ger  to  both;  for  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  himfelf.  If 
■  the  fucceflion,  from  which  the  confuf,o  arifes,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  fo  as  the  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  difTL-reiit  perfons  ;  the  confufio  does 
rot  produce  an  extinftion,  but  only  a  temporary  fuf- 
penfion,  of  the  debt. 

Sect.  XVII.    Of  AJJlgnatiom. 

Heritable  rights,  when  they  are  cloathed  with  in- 
feftmerit,  are  tranfmittcd  by  difpofition,  which  is  a  wri- 
ting containing  procuratory  of  refignation  and  precept 
of  feifin  ;  but  thofe  which  either  require  no  feilin,  or 
on  which  feifin  has  not  aftually  followed,  are  tranf- 
mifllble  by  fimple  ajjignat'ion.  He  who  grants  the 
affignation  is  called  the  cedent ;  and  he  who  receives  it, 
the  ajjignee  or  ceffionary  :  if  the  affignee  conveys  his 
right  to  a  third  perfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  a  tranjlatton  ;  and  if  he  afligns  it  back  to  the  ce- 
tlent,  a  retrocejjion.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  ufes 
to  which  they  are  deftlned,  incapable  of  tranfmifnon, 
as  alimentary  rights  :  others  cannot  be  afligned  by  the 
perfon  inverted  in  them,  without  fpecial  powers  given 
to  him  ;  as  tacks,  reverfions  :  the  tranfmlflion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  prefumed  to  be  intended,  without 
an  exprefs  conveyance  ;  as  of  paraphernal  goods, 
which  are  fo  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a  general  alTig- 
nation,  by  her  to  her  hufband,  of  all  that  did  or  fliould 
belong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  does  not  comprehend 
them.  A  liferent-rlght  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable 
of  a  proper  tranfmiflion ;  but  its  profits  may  be  affigned, 
while  it  fubfifts. 

2.  Affignations  mull  not  only  be  delivered  to  the 
affignee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Inti- 
mations are  confidered  as  fo  neceffary  for  completing 
the  conveyance,  that  in  a  competition  between  two  af- 
fignations, the  lad,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3.  Though,  regularly,  Intimation  to  the  debtor  is 
made  by  an  inftrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary, 
by  the  affignee  or  his  procurator  ;  yet  the  law  admits 
equipolleneies,  where  the  notice  of  the  affignment  given 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  (Irong.  Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  the  affignee's  inftance,  or  a  fuit 
brought  by  him  againll  the  debtor,  fupplies  the  want 
of  intimation  ;  thefe  being  judicial  a6ls,  which  expofc 
the  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  debtor  ;  cr  the  debtor's  promife  of  payment  by 
writing  to  the  affignee,  becaufe  that  is  in  elFeift  a  cor- 
roborating of  the  original  debt.  The  affignee's  pof- 
feffion  of  the  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the 
rents  or  intereft,  is  alfo  equal  to  an  intimation  'y  for 
it  imports,  not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  but  his 
actual  compliance :  but  the  debtor's  private  knowledge 
of  the  affignment  is  not  fuftained  as  intimation. 

4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation,  [l.)  In- 
dorfatignsof  bills  of  exchange  ;  for  thefe  are  not  to  be 
fetterea  with  forms,  introduced  by  the  lav^^s  of  parti- 
cular ftates.  (2.)  Bank-notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
the  bare  delivery  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  payable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  mud  pafs  with  their  poffef- 
iion.  (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey- 
ance, and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
fail  right  of  the  fubjefts  chercby  conveyed,  without 
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intimation  :  neverthelefs,  a?  there  is  nothing  in  thefe  Law  of 
conveyances  which  can  of  -^^emfelves  put  the  debtor  Scotland. 
in  malafide,  he  is  therefore  in  into  to  pay  to  the  wife,  ^f"^ 
or  to  the  original  creditor  In  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  hs  notified  to  him.  Af- 
fignments  of  moveable  fubjefts,  though  they  be  inti- 
mated,  if  they  are  made  re-.-nta pnjjljfwne,  (the  cedent 
retaining  the  pofleffion),  cannot-Jaurt  the  cedent's  cre- 
ditors ;  for  fuch  rights  are  prefumed,  in  all  qucftions 
with  creditors,  to  be  coIkifiAf,  and  granted  m  trult 
for  the  cedent  himftlf. 

_  5.  An  affignation  cai  rlesto  the  affignee  the  whole  EffcfSs  of 
right  of  the  fubjed  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  cedent  j  aifignationj 
and  confequently,  he  may  ufe  diligence,  either  in  his 
cedent's  name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  his  own. 

6.  After  an  affignation  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a  payment,  or  compenfation,  by  the  oath  of 
the  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  intereft  in  the  debt; 
unlefs  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  aftioil 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  :  but  the  debtor 
may  refer  to  the  oath  of  the  affignee,  who  is  in  the 
right  of  the  debt,  that  the  affignment  was  gratuitous, 
or  in  truft  for  the  cedent :  either  of  which  being  pro- 
ved, the  oath  of  the  cedent  will  affed  the  affignee.  If 
the  affignation  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratui- 
tous,_the  cedent's  oath  js^good  againlb  the  affignee, 
only  in  fo  far  as  his  right  il  gratuitous.  All  defences 
competent  againll  the  ori^nal  creditor  in  a  moveable 
debt,  which  can  be  provcdr-therwife  than  by  his  oath, 
continue  relevant  againft  even  an  onerous  affignee  | 
whofe  right  can  be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author, 
and  muft  therefore  remain  afFefted  with  all  the  burdens 
which  attended  it  in  the  author's  perfon. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  arrtfiments  and  poindings.  chxvlif.^ 

The  diligences,  whereby  a  creditor  may  affeft  his  ArreftmenS' 
debtor's  moveable  fubjeds.  are  arrejlment  and  poind- 
ing. By  arrejlment  is  fometimes  meant  the  fecurinfr 
of  a  criminal's  perfon  till  trial ;  but  as  it  is  undcrftood 
in  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  be  who  is  debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the 
arrefter's  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery till  the  debt  due  to  the  arrefter  be  paid  or  fecu- 
red.  The  arrefter's  debtor  is  ufually  called  the  com- 
mon debtor ;  becaufe,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  creditors,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.  The 
perfon  in  whole  hands  the  diligence  is  ufed  is  ftyled 
the  arreftee. 

2.  Arreftment  may  be  kid  on  by  the  authority  either 
of  the  fupreme  court,  or  of  an  inferior  judge.    In  the 
firft  cafe,  it  proceeds  either  upon  fpecial  letters  of  ar- 
reftment, or  on  a  warrant  contained  in  letters  of  horn- 
ing ;  and  it  muft  be  executed  by  a  mefteoger.  The 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
of  arreftment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  officer  pro- 
per  to  the  court.    Where  the  debtor  to  the  common, 
debtor  is  a  pupil,  arreftment  is  properly  ufed  in  the 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil's  adminiilrator ;  this 
dodrine  may  perhaps  extend  to  other  general  admini- 
ftrators,  as  comm.iffioner,  &c.    But  arreftment,  ufed  in 
the  hands  of  a  fador  or  fteward,  cannot  found  an  adioii- 
of  forthcoming  without  caUiiig  the  conftituent.  Where 
the  debtor  to  the  common  debtor  is  a  corporation,  ar- 
reftment muft  be  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  direttors  ox 
4  toea>. 


treafurcr,  who  reprefent  the  whole  body.  Arreftment, 
when  it  is  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  himfelf,  is 
inept ;  for  that  dih'gence  is  intended  only  as  a  reftraint 
upon  third  parties, 

3.  All  debts,  in  which  one  is  perfonally  bound,  tho* 
they  (hould  be  heritably  fecured,  are  grounds  upon 
which  the  creditor  may  arreft  the  moveable  ettate  be- 
longing to  his  debtor.  Arreftment  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  cafe  the  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inoptam.  If  a  debt  be 
not  yet  conftituted  by  decree  or  regiftration,  the  cre- 
ditor may  raife  and  execute  a  fummons  againft  his 
debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  adlion  arreft- 
ment may  be  ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is  called  arrejlmcnt  upon  a  dependence.  If  one's 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  performance  of  a  faft,  or 
if  his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  with- 
out a  conclnfion  of  payment  or  delivery,  luch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fiifFicient  grounds  for  arreft- 
ment. 

What  debts        Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fubjeft  of  arreft- 
arreftablc.   ^^^.^ .  under  which  are  comprehended  conditional  debts, 
and  even  depending  claims.    For  leifening  the  expence 
of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  which  have  not  been 
made  properly  heritable  by  feifin  are  declared  arreftable: 
but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjudications,  wadfets,  or 
other  perfonal  rights  of  lands,  which  are  not  properly 
debts.   Certain  moveable  debts  are  not  arreftable.  (i.) 
Debts  due  by  bill,  which  pafs  from  hand  to  hand  as 
bags  of  money.    (2  )  Future  debts  ;  for  though  inhi- 
bition  extends  to  adqu'irenda  as  well  as  adquifita,  yet  ar- 
reftment is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  to  the  debt  due  at 
the  time  of  ferving  it  againft  the  arreftee.    Hence,  an 
arreftment  of  rents  or  intereft  carries  only  thofe  that 
have  already  either  fallen  due  or  at  leaft  become  current. 
Claims,  depending  on  the  ifTue  of  a  fuit,  are  not  con- 
fidered  as  future  debts ;  for  the  fentence,  when  pronoun- 
ced, has  3  retrofpeft  to  the  period  at  which  the  claim 
was  firil  founded.    The  like  doftrine  holds  in  condi- 
tional debts.    (3.)  Alimentary  debts  are  not  arreft:- 
able  ;  for  thefe  are  granted  on  perfonal  confiderationp, 
and  fo  are  not  communicable  to  creditors:  but  the  paft 
iutereil  due  upon  fuch  debt  may  be  arretted  by  the  per- 
fon  who  has  furniftied  the  alimony.  One  cannot  fecure 
his  ow  n  eiFedls  to  himfelf  for  his  maintenance,  fo  as 
they  Oiall  not  be  affeftable  by  his  creditors.  Salaries 
annexed  to  offices  granted  by  the  king,  and  partlcu 
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his  diligence.  This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered 
by  §  3.  of  the  aft  of  the  23d  Geo.  ill.  which  declares, 
that  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  fliore  of  Leith,  in  the  hands  of  any 
perfon  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fufEcient  no- 
tification, (hall  not  interpel  the  arreftee  from  paying 
bona  fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  is  not 
merely  prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are  ;  but  is  a  ftep  of 
diligence  which  founds  the  ufer  in  a  fubfequent  aftion, 
whereby  the  property  of  the  fubjeft  arrefted  may  be 
adjudged  to  him.  It  therefore  does  not,  by  our  latter 
practice,  fall  by  the  death  of  the  arreftee;  but  continues 
to  fubfift,  as  a  foundation  for  an  aftlon  of  forthcoming 
againft  his  heir,  while  the  fubjeft  arrefted  remains  in 
medio.  Far  lefs  is  arreftment  loft,  either  by  the  death 
of  the  arrefter,  or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ac-  Loofing 
tion,  ic  may  be  loofed  by  the  common  debtor's  giving  aireftme 
fecurity  to  the  arrefter  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  (hall 
be  found  due.  Arreftment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
regiftered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgment  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  con- 
figriation  ;  except,  (1.)  Where  the  term  of  payment 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  exifted.  (2.)  Where  the  arreftment  has  proceed- 
ed on  a  regiftered  contrail,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu- 
tual obligations  are  not  liquid.  (3.)  Where  the  de- 
cree is  fiifpended,  or  turned  into  a  libel ;  for,  till  the 
fufpenfion  be  difcuffed,  or  the  pending  aftlon  conclu- 
ded, it  cannot  be  known  whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.  A  loofing  takes  off  the  nexus  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  fubjeft  arrefted  ;  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
thereafter  pay  fafely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  fubftituced  in  place  ot  the  arreftment,  for  the  arreft- 
er's  fecurity  :  yet  the  arrefter  may,  while  the  fubjeft 
continues  with  the  arreftee,  purfue  him  in  a  forthco- 
ming, notwithftanding  the  loofing. 

7.  Arreftment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  dili-  Fi  r^lic( 
gence  ;  to  perfeft  it,  there  muft  be  an  a£lion  brouirht 
by  the  arrefter  againft  the  arreftee,  to  make  the  debt  ^ 
or  fubjedl  arrefted  forthcoming.  In  this  adtion,  the 
common  debtor  muft  be  called  for  his  intereft,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded. Before  a  forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arrefter  muft  be 
liquidated  ;  for  the  arrefter  can  be  no  further  intitled 


larly  thofe  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  Seffion,  and  to  the  fubjeft  arrefted  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 

the  fees  of  fervants,  are  confidered  as  alimentary  funds ;  due  to  him  by  the  common  debtor.    Where  the  fub- 

but  the  furplus  fee,  over  and  above  what  is  neceffary  jeft  arrefted  is  a  fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of 

for  the  fervant's  perfonal  ufes,  may  be  arrefted.   It  has  forthcoming,  dlrefted  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towarda 
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alfo  been  found,  that  a  wadfet  fum  configned  after  an 
order  of  redemption  ufed,  but  before  decreet  of  decla- 
rator, is  not  arreftable. 

5.  If,  in  contempt  of  the  arreftment,  the  arreftee 
fhall  make  payment  of  the  fum,  or  dehver  the  goods 
arrefted,  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  muft  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arrefter.  As  the  law  formerly 
ftood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Eldin- 
burgh,  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith,  againft  a  perfon  furth 
of  the  kingdom,  was  good  ;  fo  that  if  the  arreftee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arreft- 
ment, he  was  found  liable  in  fecond  payment  to  the  ar- 
refter, becaufe  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  notify 
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fatisfying  his  debt;  where  goods  are  arrefted,  the  judge 
ordains  them  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  the  price  to  be 
delivered  to  the  purfuer.  So  that,  in  either  cafe,  de- 
crees of  forthcoming  are  judicial  affignations  to  the  ar- 
refter of  the  fubjeft  arrefted. 

8.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  to  the  dates, 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences  pro- 
ceeding  upon  them.  In  the  competition  of  arreftraents,  menta 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  ta 
the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  firft.  But,  as  arreftment  is  but 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrefter  fhall  ne- 
gleft  to  infill  in  an  aftion  of  forthcoming  for  fuch  a 
time  as  may  be  reafonably  conftrued  into  a  deferticn  of 
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aw  of  his  begun  diligence,  he  lofes  his  preference.  But, 
;otland,  Jereliftion  of  diligence  is  not  eafily  prefumed,  the  di- 
ftance  of  above  two  years,  between  the  firft,  arreftment 
and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  found  not  to  make 
foch  a  mora  as  to  intltle  the  pofterior  arrefter  to  a  pre- . 
ference.  This  rule  of  preference,  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  feveral  arreftments,  holds,  by  our  prefent 
praftice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or 
on  a  dependency ;  on  debts  not  yet  payable,  or  on 
debts  already  payable  ;  provided  the  pendency  (hall 
have  been  clofed,  or  the  debt  have  become  payable,  be- 
fore the  Ifiue  of  the  competition. 

By  a£t  23d  Geo.  III.  ^  2.  it  is  enafted,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  aft  1696, 
as  thereby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.),  all  arreftments 
which  fhall  have  been  ufed  for  attaching  any  perfonal 
effefts  of  fuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendar  months  immedi- 
'  ately  fubfequent,  fhall  be  pari  paffu  preferable  :  and  in 

order  to  fave  gs  far  as  poflible  the  expence  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  arre[iments,  it  is  declared,  that  where  the  ef- 
fects of  a  debtor  are  arrefted  by  any  creditor  within 
thirty  days  before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four 
months  after  it,  and  a  procefs  of  forthcoming  or  mul- 
tiplepoinding  is  brought  in  which  fuch  arreftment  is 
founded  on,  it  fliall  be  competent  for  any  other  credi- 
tor producing  his  intereft,  and  making  his  claim  in  the 
faid  procefs,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  rnanner  as 
if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment  ;  the  expence  of 
raifing  the  procefs,  and  of  the  diligence  at  the  inftance 
of  the  creditor  who  raifes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund.  We  here  again  repeat,  that  the 
enadtments  of  this  ftatute  are  only  temporary,  and  not 
yet  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  whatever 
they  may  become  when  the  fubjeft  is  rcfumed  by  the 
legiflature  upon  the  expiry  of  the  aft. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments  with  affigna- 
tions,  an  affignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arreftment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreftment.  If 
the  alfignation  is  granted  before  arreftment,  but  not 
intimated  till  after  it,  the  arrefter  is  preferred, 
oinding.  ro.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  affefting  moveable 
fubjefts,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  direftly  to 
the  creditor.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  charge 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days 
thereof  be  expired,  except  poindings  againft  vaffals  for 
their  feu- duties,  and  poindings  againft  tenants  for  rent, 
proceeding  upon  the  landlord's  own  decree ;  in  which 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  poinding  without  a  previous 
charge  continues.  A  debtor's  geods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arrefted  before 
by  another ;  for  arreftment  being  but  an  imperfeft  di- 
ligence, leaves  the  right  of  the  fubjeft  ftill  in  the  debt- 
or, and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  ufing  a 
more  perfefl  dihgence,  which  has  the  effeft  of  carrying 
the  property  direftly  to  himfelf. 

II.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inftru- 
ments  of  tillage,  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour- 
ing or  tilling  the  ground,  unlefs  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  goods.  By  labouring- time  is  underftood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  whofe  goods  are  to  be 
poinded,  is  ploughing,  though  he  ftiould  have  been 
eai-lier  or  later  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  fumraer  fal- 
lowing does  not  fall  under  this  rule. 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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12.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor'^ goods  I'^w  of 
rauft  be  appraifed,  firft,  on  the  ground  of  the  lands 

where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the  * 
market-crofs  of  the  jurifdiftion,  by  the  ftated  appraifers^"""^*^  ^ 
thereof ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  the  ^  ' 
melTcnger  or  other  officer  employed  in  the  diligence. 
Next,  the  meflenger  muft,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyefles,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  debt,  including  intereft  and  ex- 
pences.  If  payment  fhall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  his  abfence  to  his  lawful  attorney  ;  or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  confignation  of  the  debt  fhall  be  made 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge-ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  muft  be  left  with  the  debtor ;  if  not,  the  mef- 
fenger  ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment :  and  the  debtor  is  intitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 
difcharged  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

13.  Minifters  may  poind  for  their  ftipends,  upon  one 
appraifement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 
were  always  in  ufe  to  poind  fo,  for  their  rents.  Ap- 
praifement of  the  goods  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head-borough  of 
ftewartry  «r  regality,  though  thefe  jurlfdiftlons  be  a- 
boliftied,  is  declared  as  fufhcient  as  if  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  head  borough  of  the  ftiire.  Poinding,  whe- 
ther It  be  confidered  as  a  fentence,  or  as  the  execution 
of  a  fentence,  muft  be  proceeded  in  between  fun-riling 
and  fun-fetting  ;  or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  finifhed  before 

the  going  off  of  day-light. — The  pgwers  of  the  officer  Powers  of 
employed  in  the  execution  of  poindings,  are  not  clear- P'^^'^.^S^" 
ly  defined  by  cuftom,  in  the  cafe  of  a  third  party  ^" 
claiming  the  property  of  the  good?  to  be  poinded.'"^* 
This  is  certain,  that  he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  clai- 
mant, upon  the  verity  of  his  claim;  and  if  from  thence 
it  fliall  appear  that  the  claimant's  title  is  coUufive,  he 
ought  to  proceed  in  the  diligence  ;  but  if  there  re- 
mains the  leaft  doubt,  his  fafeft  courfc  is  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  claimant,  and  to  exprefs  in  his  execution 
the  reafons  why  poinding  did  not  proceed. 

14.  Any  perfon  who  ftops  a  poinding  ina  fa8i,  on 
groundlefs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (fee  N"  clxxxvi.  15.),  and  civilly, 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  poind- 
ed by  the  creditor. 

By  the  forefaid  ftatttte  23d  Geo.  III.  §  4.  it  is  de- 
clared, that  after  a  perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 
thereby  direfted,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be- 
longing to  fuch  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  his 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalender  months  thereafter, 
fhall  give  a  preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt ;  but  the  goods  fo 
poinded  fhall  be  confidered  as  in  medio,  and  the  perfon 
receiving  the  price  of  them  fliall  be  liable  to  make  the 
fame  furthcoming,  fo  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  poffeffed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  ftiail  be  intitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  fame  ;  provided  they  make  their 
claim  by  fummoning  the  poinder  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  deducing  al- 
ways the  expence  of  fuch  poinding  from  the  firft  end 
of  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  together  with  20  per  cent, 
on  the  appraifed  value,  which  the  poinder  ftiali  retain 
4T  to 
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to  account  of  his  debt  m  preference  to  the  other  cre- 
ditors ;  referving  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re- 
niainingr  fum  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  contained 
in  his  diligence.  And  it  is  by  the  faid  acl  further  de- 
clared, that  where  any  perfon  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufaiSures  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may- 
be lawful  for  any  creditor,  to  the  amount  of  L.  lOO, 
or  any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  xjo,  or  any 
three  or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.200  or  up- 
wards, to  apply  for  fequeftration  of  the  eflate  real  and 
perfonal  belonging  to  the  debtor  :  after  awarding 
which,  an  interim  faftor,  and  then  a  truRee,  Hiall  be 
chofen  by  the  creditors,  who  is  to  condudl  the  bufinefs 
of  the  ftquedration,  according  to  the  various  rules  fixed 
and  laid  down  by  the  ftatute.  Tlic  P.&.,  however,  ex- 
prefsly  excludes  all  others,  except  thofe  concerned  in 
trade  or  manufactures,  from  the  benefit  of  the  fequef- 
tration ;  but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  re- 
newed or  digefled  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will 
fuffer  an  alteration. 

Sect.  XIX.    -Of  Prefcription. 

Prescription,  which  is  a  method,  both  of  efta- 
bliiTiing  and  of  extinguifhing  property,  is  either  ^^y?'- 
tjve  or  negative.  Pofitive  prefcription  is  generally  de- 
fined, as  the  Roman  ufucapio.  The  acquiiition  of  pro- 
perty (it  fhould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  our  law, 
the  fecuring  it  again  ft  all  further  chtdlenge)  by  the  pof- 
fclfor's  continuing  bis  pofTeflion  for  the  time  which  law 
has  declared  fuffioient  for  that  purpofe  :  negative,  is  the 
lofs  or  amiffion  of  a  right,  by  neglecting  to  follow  it 
forth,  or  iife  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  bylaw. 
The  doftrine  of  prefcription,  which  is,  by  fome  wri- 
ters, condemned  as  contrary  to  juftice,  has  been  in- 
troduced, that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors  might 
not  fiibfift  for  ever,  that  property  might  be  at  lall 
fixed,  and  forgeries  difcouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
of  dete6ting  muft  have  made  exceeding  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  tioie  had  limited  the  legal  effect  of  wri- 
tings. 

2.  Pofitive  prefcription  was  firfl:  introduced  into  our 
law  by  1617,  c.  12.  which  enafts,  that  whoever  fhall 
have  poffelTed  his  lands,  annualrents,  or  other  heri- 
tages, peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  40  years 
continually  after  their  dates,  fliall  not  thereafter  be  dif- 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfon  pretending  a  better 
title.  Under  heritages  are  comprehended  every  ritjht 
that  is  fundo  annexum,  and  capable  of  continual  poflef- 
lion.  Continued  polTt  flion,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man,  prefumes  poffeffion  upwards  to  the 
date  r-f  the  infeftment.  The  whole  coiirfe  of  poffeffion 
mufl  by  the  aS  be  founded  on  feifins  %  and  confequent- 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  but 
40  years  poffefiion,  without  feifin,  is  fufficient  in  the 
prefcription  of  fuch  heritable  rights  its  do  not  require 
leifin.  The  poffeffion  mufl  alfo  be  without  any  laiuful 
interruption,  j.  e.  it  muft  neither  be  interrupted  via 

faSi,  Dor  via  juris.  The  prefcription  of  fubjedls  not 
cxpreffedin  the  infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an- 
other fubjeft  fpecially  exprcfl'cd,  has  been  explained, 
No  clxvii,  6. 

3.  The  aft  requires,  that  the  pofTeffor  produce,  as 
his  title  of  prefcription,  a  charter  of  the  lauds  pre- 
ceding the  40  years  poffeffion,  with  the  feifin  follow- 
ing on  it :  and  where  there  is  no  charter  extant^  fei- 
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.  fins,  one  or  more,  {landing  together  for  40  years,  and 
proceeding  either  on  reteurs  or  precepts  of  dare  con- 
Jlat.  This  has  given  rife  to  a  reafonable  diftin6iion 
obferved  in  practice,  between  the  prefcription  of  a  fin- 
gular  fucceffor,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  fuccefTors 
muft  produce  for  their  title  of  prefcription,  not  only 
a  feifin,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charier,  difpofition,  &c. 
either  in  their  own  perfon,  or  in  that  of  their  author  : 
but  the  produftion,  by  an  heir,  of  feOns,  one  or  more, 
ftanding  together  for  40  years,  and  proceeding  on  re- 
tours  or  precepts  of  dare  conjlat,  is  fufficient.  The 
heir  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  retours  or  precepts 
on  which  his  feifins  proceed,  nor  is  the  fingular  faccef- 
for  obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter  ;  fo 
tluit  if  the  title  of  prefcription  produced  be  a  fair  dead, 
and  a  fufficient  title  of  property,  the  pofleffor  is  fecurc 
by  the  aft,  which  admits  no  ground  of  challenge,  but 
falfehood,  A  fpecial  ftatute,  for  eftablifhing  the  po- 
fitive prefcription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  necef- 
fary  ;  for,  fince  a  title  in  writing  is  not  rcquifite  for 
the  acquiring  of  thefe,  the  negative  prefcription,  by 
which  all  right  of  action  for  recovering  their  property 
is  cut  off,  effeftually  fecures  the  poffefTbr, 

4,  The  negative  prefcription  of  obligations,  by  theNegat 
lapfe  of  40  years,  was  introduced  into  our  law  iongP'^fcri 
before  the  pofitive,  (1469,  c.  29. — 1474.  c.  55.)''°" 
This  prefcription  is  now  amplified  by  the  forefaid  aft: 
(161 7),  which  has  extended  it  to  all  aftions  competent 
upon  heritable  bonds,  reverfions,and  others  whatfoever ; 
unlefs  where  the  reverfions  are  either  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  wadftt- right,  or  regiftered  in  the  rcgi- 
fter  of  reverfions  :  And  reverfions  fo  incorporated,  or 
regiftered,  are  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
prefcription,  but  they  are  an  efFeftual  bar  againft  any 
perfon  from  pleading  the  pofitive. 

5,  A  fliorter  negative  prefcription  is  introduced  by^ 
ftatute,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.    Aftions  of  fpuil-negaci 
zie,  ejeftion,  and  others  of  that  nature,  muft  be  pur- Ftfcri 
fued  within  three  years  after  the  commiffion  of  the  faft*'""* 
on  which  the  aftion  is  founded.    As  in  fpuilzies  and 
ejeftions,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence, 
to  a  proof  by  his  own  oath  in  litem,  and  to  the  violent 
profits  againft  the  defender,  the  ftatute  meant  only  to 
limit  thefe  fpecial  privileges  by  a  three  years  prefcrip- 
tion, without  cutting  oft"  the  right  of  aftion,  where  the 
claim  is  reftrifted  to  fimple  reftitution.    Under  the  ge- 
neral words,  and  others  of  that  nature,  are  compre- 
hended all  aftions  where  the  purfuer  is  admitted  to 
prove  his  libel  by  his  own  oath  in  litem. 

6,  Servants  fees,  houfe-rents,  mens  ordinaries,  (i.  e.  Prefer 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  tion  of 
under  the  triennial  prefcription,  (by  1579,  c.  83.)  ^'^''^s f 
There  is  alfo  a  general  claufe  fubjoined  to  this  ftatute, 
of  other  the  like  dehis,  which  includes  alimentaty  debts, 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  to  writers, 
agents,  or  procurators.  Thefe  debts  may,  by  this  aft, 
be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  by  the  writing 
or  oath  of  the  debtor  ;  fo  that  they  prefcribe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witneffes ;  but  after  the  three 
years,  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor's 
oath,  not  only  the  conftitution,  but  the  fubfiltencc 
of  the  debt.  In  the  prefcription  of  houfe-rents,  fer- 
vants  fees,  and  alimony,  each  term's  rent,  fee,  or  ali- 
mony, runs  a  feparate  coiirfe  of  prefcription  ;  fo  that 
in  an  aftion  for  thefe  the  claim  will  be  reftrifted  to 
the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  years  immediately 
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not  bfgin  till  the  laft  article  ;  for  a  fingle  article  can- 
not be  called  an  account.  A6lions  of  removing  mull 
alfo  be  purfued  within  three  years  after  the  warning. 
Reduftions  of  erroneous  retsurs  prcfcribe,  if  not  pur- 
fued within  20  years. 

7.  Minillers  ftipends  and  multures  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  five  years 
after  the  tenant's  removing  from  the  lands.  As  the 
prefcriptlon  of  mails  and  duties  was  introduced  in  fa- 
vour of  poor  tenants,  that  they  might  not  lufFer  by 
negleding  to  preferve  their  difcharges,  a  proprietor  cf 
lands  fubjeft  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  leafe  of 
all  the  llftrented  lands  from  the  liferentcr,  is  not  in- 
titled  to  plead  it,  nor  a  tackfman  of  one's  whole  eftate, 
V  ho  had  by  the  leafe  a  power  of  removing  tenants. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  fums  of  money 
which  are  proveable  by  witnefler,  prefcribe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.  Under  thefe  are  included  fales,  lo- 
cations, and  all  other  confenfual  contrafts,  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  which  writing  is  not  uf^cefTiry.  But  all  the 
abovementloned  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt- 
or;  of  which  above,  (par.  6.)  A  quinquennial  pre- 
fcription  is  ettablifhed  in  arreftments,  whether  on  de- 
crees or  depending  anions:  The  firit  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  ufing  the  arreilment,  and  the  laft  in  five 
years  after  fentence  is  pronounced  on  the  depending 
adlion. 

No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  as 
tioa-  cautioner  or  co  jirincipal,  in  a  bond  or  contraA  for  a 
fum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  feven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  claufe 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  feparate  bond  of  relief,  in- 
timated to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  ufed  within  the  feven  years  againlt  the 
cautioner  (hall  Hand  good.  As  this  is  a  public  law, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  rafii  en- 
gagements, its  benefit  cannot,  before  the  lapfe  of  the 
feven  years,  be  renounced  by  the  cautioner.  Aa  it  is 
corredory,  it  is  flriftly  intfrpreted  :  Thus,  bonds 
bearing  a  mutual  claufe  of  relief  ^ro  rata,  fall  not  un- 
der it  ;  nor  bonds  of  corroboration,  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  or  the  term  of  pay- 
ment not  come  within  the  feven  years ;  becaufe  no  di- 
ligence caa  be  uftd  on  thefe.  The  ftatutc  excludes  all 
CRUlionries  for  the  faithful  difchargc  of  offices;  thefe 
not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  contract  for  fums  of 
money.  And  praAIce  has  denied  the  be,nefit  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  a  fufpenfion. — Ac- 
tions of  count  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi- 
nors againft  their  tutors  or  curators,  or  vice  verfa^  pre- 
fcribe hi  ten  years  afier  the.  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

9   Holograph  bonds,  mUTive  letters,  and  books  of 
account,  not  attefted  by  witnefles,  prtlcribe  in  20 
unlefs  the  creditor  fhall  thereafter  prove  the 
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But,  in  accounts,  prefcriptlon  does   tion  of  holograph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  fums    Law  oi 

not  exceeding  L.  100  Scots^  which  are  not  attefted  by  S^ot-'an  i. 
witneffes  ;  becaufe  though  thefe  are  In  practice  fu-  '-  ' 
ftalned,  yet  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  duration 
with  deeds  attefted  by  witneffes.  Though  in  the  ftiort 
prefcrlptlons  of  debts,  the  right  of  aftion  Is  for  ever 
loft,  if  not  exercifed  within  the  time  limited  ;  yet 
where  aftion  was  brought  on  any  of  thofe  debts,  be- 
fore the  prefcriptlon  was  run,  it  fubfifted,  like  any 
other  right,  for  40  years.  As  this  defeated  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  afts  eftablifhlng  thefe  prefcrlptlons,  all 
procefTcs  upon  warnings,  fpuilzles,  ej&ftlons,  or  ar- 
reftments, or  for  payment  of  the  debts  contained  In 
act  1669,  c.  9.  are  by  the  faid  a£t,  joined  with  1685, 
c.  14.,  declared  to  prefcribe  In  five  years,  If  not  wa- 
kened within  that  time  ;  fee  N'  clxxxlil.  26. 

10.  Certain  obligations  are  loil  by  the  lapfe  of  lefa^^'''"",'?'"" 
than  40  years,  without  the  aid  of  ftatuce,  where  thet;(,|^g  b^^ta- 
nature  of  the  obligation,  and  the  circuraftanccs  ofclturnity. 
parties,  juftify  it :  thus,  bills  which  are  not  Intended 
for  kfting  fecurltles,  produced  no  adlion,  where  the 
creditor  had  been  long  filent,  unlefs  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor's  oath;  but  the  pre- 
clfe  time  was  not  fixed  by  praftice.    But  the  duration 
of  bills  Is  now  limited  to  fix  years  by  the  12  Geo.  III.; 
rendered  perpetual  by  23  Geo.  III.    Thus  alfo,  a 
receipt  for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  employer, 
not  Infifted  upon  for  23  years,  was  found  not  produc- 
tive of  an  aftion.    The  prefcrlptlons  of  the  rellltution 
of  minors,  of  the  benefit  of  inventory,  &c.  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places. 

u  .  In  the  pofitive  prefcriptlon,  as  eftabllfhed  hy  Boaa /Jts 
the  aft  1 61  7,  the  continued  poffcftion  for  40  years,  prefcnp- 
proceeding  upon  a  title  of  property  not  chargeable 
wiih  falk-hood,  fecures  the  poff^fffor  againft  all  other 
grounds  of  challenge,  and  fo  prefucies  bona  Jidesy  pra- 
fumptlone  juris  et  de  jure.  In  the  long  negative  pre- 
fcriptlon, brma  fides  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the 
creditor's  neglefting  to  infift  for  fo  long  a  time.  Is 
canftrued  as  an  abandoning  of  his  debt,  and  fo  is  e- 
quivaient  to  a  difcharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubfift- 
ence of  tlie  debt  fhould  be  referred  to  the  debtor's 
own  oath,  after  the  40  years,  he  is  not  liable. 

12.  Prefcriptlon  runs  de  momento  in  momenimn  :  the  Prefcrip- 
whole  time  defined  by  law  muft  be  completed,  before  fii^.". 
a  right  can  be  either  acquired  or  loft  by  It  ;  fo  that 
Interruption,  made  on  the  laft  day  of  the  40th  year,  ^uns. 
breaks  its  coutfe.  The  pofitive  prefcriptlon  runs  a- 
gainrt  the  fovereign  himftlf,  even  as  to  his  annexed 
property  ;  but  It  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  fuller 
by  the  negf-atlve  :  he  is  fecured  againft  the  negligence 
of  his  officers  in  the  management  of  proccffes,  by  ex- 
prefs  ftatute,  1600,  c.  14.  The  negative,  as  well  as 
the  pofitive  prefcriptlon,  runs  againft  the  church, 
though  churchmen  have  but  a  temporary  intereft  in 
their  benefices.  But  becaufe  the  rights  of  beneficia- 
ries to  their  ftipends  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  Incumbents,  13  years  poffcf- 
fion  does,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  wc 
have  adopted,  found  a  prefumptive  title  In  the  benefi- 
ciary :  but  this  is  not  properly  prefcriptlon  ;  for  If  by 
titles  recovered,  perhaps  out  of  the  Incumbent's  own 
hands.  It  ftiall  appear  that  he  has  poffeffed  tithes  or 
ether  fubjefts  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,  hl$ 
poffeffion  will  be  reftrifted  accordingly.  This  right 
4  T  as  muft 


years, 

verity  of  the  fubfcription  by  the  debtor's  oath.  It  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  fave  from  the  elTeft  of  this  pre- 
fcription,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  party's  oath  after  the  20  years  ;  whereas.  In  fti- 
pends, merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  the  confti- 
tution, but  the  fubfiftence  of  the  debt,  muft  be  pro- 
ved by  writing  or  the  debtor's  oath,  after  the  term 
of  prefcriptlon.    Soiee  lawyers  extend  this  prefcrip- 
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muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  eftabh'fhed  in  favour 
of  churchmen,  which  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
rents,  and  conftitutes  a  proper  prefcription  upon  a 
poffeffion  of  30  years. 

13.  The  claufe  in  the  a£l  16 17,  faving  minors  from 
prefcription,  is  extended  to  the  pofitive,  as  well  as  to 
the  negative  prefcription  ;  but  the  exception  of  mino- 
rity is  not  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  hofpitals  for  chil- 
dren, where  there  is  a  continual  fucctffion  of  minors, 
that  being  a  cafus  infolitus.  Minors  are  exprefsly  ex- 
cepted in  feveral  of  the  fhort  prefcriptions,  as  f579, 

c.  18.  1669.  c.  9.  ;  but  where  law  leaves  them  in 

the  common  cafe,  they  mull  be  fubjecSl  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefcription  does  not  run  contra  non  vaJentem 
agere,  againft  one  who  is  barred,  by  fome  legal  irrca- 
pacity,  from  purfuing;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  ne- 
gligence nor  dereliftion  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  ex  reveniitla  mar'itall  forbear  to  purfue  ac- 
tions competent  to  them  againft  their  hufbands.  On 
the  fame  ground,  prefcription  runs  only  from  the 
time  that  the  debt  or  right  could  be  fued  upon.  Thus, 
inhibition  prefcribes  only  from  the  publiiliing  of  the 
deed  granted  to  the  inhibiter's  prejudice  ;  and  in  the 
prefcription  of  removings,  the  years  are  computed  on- 
ly from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to 
remove.  Neither  can  prefcription  run  againft  perfons 
who  are  already  in  pofTefTion,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  purfuit.  Thus,  where  a  perfon,  who  has  two  ad- 
judications affefting  the  fame  lands,  is  in  polfeffion 
upon  one  of  them,  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  the 
other  during  fuch  poffeffion. 

15.  Certain  rights  are  incapable  of  prefcription: 
■  (i.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce. 

(2.)  Res  mer<e  facultatis^  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a 
fubjeft  with  debts,  to  revoke,  &c.  cannot  be  loft  by 
prefcription  ;  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exeicifed  at  any  time:  hence,  a  proprietor's  right  of 
ufing  any  aft  of  property  on  his  own  grounds,  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  greateft  length  of  time.'  (3.)  Excep- 
tions competent  to  a  perfon  for  eliding  an  aftion, 
cannot  prefcribe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded  on  a 
right  produftive  of  an  aftion,  e.  g.  compenfation  ; 
fuch  right  muft  be  infifted  on  within  the  years  of 
prefcription.  (4.)  Obligations  of  yearly  penfions  or 
payments,  though  no  demand  has  been  made  on  them 
for  40  years,  do  not  fuffer  a  total  prefcription,  but 
ftill  fubfilt  as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  pe- 
riod ;  becaufe  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  an  ob- 
ligation till  it  be  payable,  and  each  year's  penfion  or 
payment  is  confidered  as  a  feparate  debt. 

1 6.  No  right  can  be  loft  non  utendo  by  one,  imlefs 
the  effeft  of  that  prefcription  be  to  eftabhfti  it  in  ano- 
ther. Hence  the  rule  arifes,  juri  fangu'inls  nunqtmm 
prefcrth'itur.  Hence  alfo,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lofe  his  property  by  the  negative  prefcription,  unlefs 
he  who  objefts  it  can  himfelf  plead  the  pofitive.  On 
the  fame  ground,  a  fuperiot's  right  of  feu  duties  can- 
not be  loft  non  utendo  ;  becaufe,  being  inherent  in  the 
fuperiority,  it  is  truly  a  right  of  lands  that  cannot  fuf- 
fer the  negative  prefcription,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofitive  ;  which  the  vaffal  can- 
rot  do,  being  deftitute  of  a  title.  This  rule  applies 
alfo  to  parfonage  tithes,  which  are  an  inherent  burden 
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which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot  prefcribe  an  Scotia 
immunity  by  bare  non- payment :  but  fuch  vicarage  '""^ 
tiches  as  are  only  due  where  they  are  eftablifhed  by  u- 
fage,  may  be  loft  hj  prefcription.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fuffer  the  negative 
prefcription,  the  bygone  duties,  not  demanded  with- 
in the  4®  years,  are  loft  to  the  proprietor,  fuperior, 
or  titular. 

17.  Prefcription  maybe  interrupted  by  any  deed 
whereby  the  proprietor  or  creditor  ufes  his  right  or|-^^"^ 
ground  of  debt,  In  all  interruptions,  notice  muft  be 
given  to  the  poffeffor  of  the  fubjeft,  or  the  debtor, 
that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  inten;)S  to  fue  upon 
his  right.  All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himfelf 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  all  proceffes  f;)r  payment; 
brought,  or  dihgences  ufed  againft  him  upon  his  ob- 
ligation, by  horning,  inhibition,  arreftment,  ijiSc.  muft 
be  effeftual  to  interrupt  prefcription. 

18.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  libelled  fum- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a  minor,  pre- 
fcribe, if  not  renewed  every  feven  years  :  but  where 
the  appearance  of  parties,  or  any  judicial  aft  has  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but 
an  aftion  which  fubfifts  for  40  years.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  fexennial  prefcription  of  bills  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  a  blank  citation,  as  praftifed  in  the  court 
of  admiralty.  Citations  for  interrupting  the  prefcrip- 
tion of  real  rights  muft  be  given  by  meffengers ;  and 
the  fummonfes,  on  which  fuch  citations  proceed,  muft 
pafs  the  fignet  upon  the  bill,  and  be  regiftered  within  60 
days  after  the  execution,  in  a  particular  regifter  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  :  and  where  interruption  of 
real  rights  is  made  <via  fa8i,  an  inftrument  muft  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  recorded  in  the  faid  regifter  ;  other- 
wife  it  can  have  no  effeft  againft  fingular  fucceffors. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effeft  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  prefcription,  fo  that  the  perfon  prefcribing  can  avail 
himfelf  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muft  begin 
a  new  courfe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup- 
tion :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  of  prefcription, 
nor  is  it  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  minor 
on  his  right  :  it  is  a  perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefcription  is  in- 
deed fufpended  during  the  years  of  minority,  which 
are  therefore  difcounted  from  it ;  but  it  continues  to 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the 
minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  fame 
doftrine  applies  to  the  privilege  arifing  from  one's  in- 
capacity to  aft. 

20.  Dihgence  ufed  upon  a  debt,  againft  any  one  of 
two  or  more  co-obligants,  preferves  the  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefcription  againft  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affefted 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againft  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a  right  of  annualrent,  conftituted 
upon  two  feparate  tenements,  is  preferved  as  to  both 
from  the  negative  prefcription,  by  diligence  ufed  a- 
gainft  either  of  them.  But  whether  fuch  diligence  has 
alfo  the  effeft  to  hinder  the  poffeffor  of  the  other  te- 
nement by  fingular  titles  from  the  benefit  of  the  pofi- 
tive prefcription,  may  be  doubted. 
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III.    Of  succession. 

Se  ct.  XX.  Of fucccjfwn  in  heritable  rights. 

Singular  fucceffors  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  a 
perfon  yet  alive,  in  a  fpecial  fubjecl  by  fingular  titles  ; 
but  fucceffion,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  is  a  method  of 
tranfmitting  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  Hving.  He- 
ritable rights  defcend  by  fucceffion  to  the  heir  proper- 
ly fo  called  ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executors,  who 
are  fometimes  faid  to  be  heirs  in  moveables.  Succef- 
lion  is  either  by  fpecial  dejlinatioriy  which  defcends  to 
thofe  named  by  the  proprietor  himftlf;  or  legal, 
which  devolves  upon  the  perfons  whom  the  law  marks 
out  fcr  fucceffors,  from  a  prefumption,  that  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  nam.ed  them  had  he  made  a  defti- 
nation.  The  firft  is  in  all  cafes  preferred  to  the  other, 
as  prefumption  muft  yield  to  troth. 

2.  In  the  fuccfffion  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at  law 
are  otherwife  called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatfoever, 

leritage.Qr  heirs  of  line  ;  and  they  fucceed  by  the  right  of 
blood,   in  the  following  order.    Firft,  defcendents ; 

I among  thefe,  fons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
-  eldeft  fon  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  are  daugh- 
ters only,  they  fucceed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs- 
portioners.  Failing  immediate  defcendents,  grand- 
children fucceed;  and  in  default  of  them,  great- 
grandchildren ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum  :  preferring,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldeft 
male  to  the  younger. 

3.  Next  after  defcendents,  collaterals  fucceed;  among 
whom  the  brothers  german  of  the  deeeafed  have  the  firil 
place.  But  as,  in  no  cafe,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  heri- 
tage is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts,  un- 
lefs  where  it  defcends  to  females ;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deeeafed  excludes  the  reft,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  heritage  defcends.  Where  the  de- 
eeafed Is  himfelf  the  youngeft,  the  fucceffion  goes  to 
the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  leaft  devia- 
tion from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers  german, 
the  fifters  german  fucceed  equally  :  then  brothers  con- 
fanguinean,  in  the  fame  order  as  brothers  german  ;  and 
failing  them,  fifters  confanguinean  equally.  Next,  the 
father  fucceeds.  After  him,  his  bt others  and  fifters, 
according  to  the  rules  already  explained  ;  then  the 
grand-father  ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  fifterB;  and 
fo  upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved. 
Though  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a  mother 

1  by  the  cannot  to  her  child  ;  nor  is  there  any  fucceffion  by  our 
ther.      law  through  the  mother  of  the  deeeafed  ;  in  fo  much 
that  one  brother  uterine,  i.  e.  by  the  mother  only,  can- 
not fucceed  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  flowed 
originally  from  their  common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  reprefentation,  by 
which  one  fucceeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himfelf,  but 
in  the  place,  and  as  reprefenting  feme  of  his  deeeafed 
afcendents.  Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  younger  fon,  and 
a  grandchild  by  his  eldeft,  the  grandchild,  though  far- 
ther removed  in  degree  from  the  deeeafed  than  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
the  eldeft  fon.  Hence  arifes  the  diftinftion  between 
fucceffion  in  capita,  where  the  diviuon  is  made  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  there  are  capita  or  heirs,  which  is 
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the  cafe  of  heirs-portioners  ;  and  fucceffion  in  flirpes, 
where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no  more  among  them 
than  the  ftiare  belonging  to  their  afcendent  or flirps, 
whom  they  reprefent ;  an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  daughter 
deeeafed.  In  which  cafe  the  two  grand -daughters 
would  fucceed  equally  to  that  half  which  would  have 
belonged  to  their  mother  had  fhe  been  alive. 

5.  In  the  fucceffion  of  heirs-portioners,  indivifible Succeflion 
rights,  c.  g.  titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldeft  fifter. 
A  fingle  right  of  fuperiority  goes  alfo  to  the  eldeft  ;  t'^"'""^"' 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  divifion,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vaffal  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe  by  multiplying  fu- 
periors  upon  him.  Where  there  are  more  fuch  rights, 
the  eldeft  may  perhaps  have  her  eleftion  of  the  beft  ; 
but  the  younger  fifters  are  intitled  to  a  recompence,  in 
fo  far  as  the  divifions  are  unequal ;  at  leall,  where  the 
fuperidrities  yield  a  conftant  yearly  rent.  The  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  family  falls  to  the  eldeft,  with  the  gar- 
den and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  without  recompence 
to  the  younger  fifters  ;  but  all  other  houfes  are  divided 
amongft  them,  together  with  the  lands  on-  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  thefe  lands.  A 
pr£cipuum,  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
fion of  heirs-portioners  ab  intflato ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  fucceffion  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofe  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deeeafed  did  Heir  of 
himfelf  fucceed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  ancellor,  co"<lue{l. 
get  fometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  in 
oppofitlon  to  the  feucla  nova,  or  feus  of  conqueft,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles,  and  which  defcend, 
not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conqueft.  This  diftinc- 
tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  uncles, 
or  their  ifiiie,  are  next  in  fucceffion;  in  which  cafe,  the 
immediate  younger  brother,  as  heir  of  line,  fucceeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  becaufe  that  defcends  ;  whereas, 
the  conqueft  afcends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother. 
It.  has  no  place  in  female  fucceffion,  which  the  law  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs-portioners.  Where  the 
deeeafed  was  the  younger  brother,  the  immediate  elder 
brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.  An  eftate 
difponed  by  a  father  to  hh  eldeft  fon,  is  not  conqueft 
in  the  fon's  perfon,  but  herltasTe;  becaufe  the  fon  would 
have  fucceeded  to  it,  though  there  had  been  no  difoo- 
fition.  The  heir  of  conqueft  fucceeds  to  all  rights  af- 
fedling  land,  which  require  feifin  to  perfect  them  But 
telnds  go  to  the  heir  of  line  ;  becaufe  they  are  merely 
a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  on  the  land.  Tacks  do  not 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufe  they  are  complete  rights 
without  feifin  ;  nor  perfonal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  fe- 
chiding  executors. 

7,  The  heir  of  line  is  intitled  to  the  fucceffion,  not 
»nly  of  fubjefts  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  fort  of 
maveables  called  hettfjjip,  which  is  the  beft  of  certain 
kinds.  This  dodtrine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  an  houfe  and  eftate  to  fuc- 
ceed to,  quite  difmantled  by  the  executor,  in  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  dozens,  the  beft  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  heirftiip.  There  is  no  heirftiip  in  fungibles,  or 
things  eftimated  by  quantity ;  as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &c.  To  intitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
deeeafed  muft  have  been  either,  (i.)  A  prelate  :  (2.)  A 
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baron,  i.  e.  who  flood  Infeft  at  liis  death  inlands,  the* 
not  ertfted  into  a  barony;  or  even  in  a  right  of  an- 
nualrent :  Or,  (3  )  A  burgefs  ;  not  an  honorary  one, 
but  a  trading  burgefs  of  a  royal  borough,  or  at  lead 
one  intitled  to  enter  burgefs  in  the  right  of  his  ancef- 
tor.  Neither  the  heir  of  conqueft,  nor  of  tailzie,  has 
right  to  heirfhip- moveables. 

8.  As  to  fuccefiion  by  deftinatlon,  no  proprietor  can 
fettle  any  heritable  ellate,  in  the  proper  form  of  a  teita- 
ment ;  not  even  bonds  fecluding  executors,  tho'  thefe 
are  not  heritable  ex  fua  natura  :  But,  where  a  telta- 
ment  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  ftyle  of  a  deed  inter 
v'tvosy  fuch  part  of  it  may  contain  a  fettlement  of  heri- 
tage, though  executors  fliould  be  named  in  the  tctta- 
mentary  part.  The  common  method  of  fettling  the 
fucceffion  of  heritage  is  by  difpelition,  coiitraft  of  mar- 
riage, or  furple  procuratory  of  refignation  :  and,  tho' 
a  difpofition  fttth'ng  heritage  fhould  have  neither  pre- 
cept nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  aftion  againll  the 
heir  of  line  to  complete  his  titles  to  the  eftate  ;-  and 
thereafter  diveft  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  difponee.  The 
appellation  of  tailzie,  or  entail,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the 
cafe  of  aland  eftate,  which  is  fettled  on  a  long  feries 
of  heirs  fubftituted  one  after  another.  The  perfon 
firft  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  inftitute  ;  the  reft,  the 
heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fubfticutes. 

9.  Tailzies,  when  confidered  in  relation  to  their  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  force,  are  either,  (i.)  Simple  defti- 
nations  :  (2.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes.  (3.) 
Tailzies  with  prohibitory,  refolutive,  and  irritant  clau- 
fea.  That  is  a  fimple  deftinatlon,  where  the  perfons 
called  to  the  fuccellion  are  fubftituted  one  after  ano- 
ther, without  any  reftraint  laid  on  the  exercife  of  their 
property.  The  heirs,  therefore,  fucceeding  to  fuch 
eftate,  arc  abfolute  fiars,  and  confequently  may  alter 
the  deftination  at  pleafure. 

10.  la  tailzies  with  claufes  prohibitory,  e.  g.  decla- 
ring that  it  ftjall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contract 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of  the  fucceffion, 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitoufly.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  entail  may  contrail  debts  which  will  be  effec- 
tual to  the  creditors,  or  may  difpofe  of  the  eftate  for 
onerous  caufes.  In  both  thefe  forts,  the  maker  him- 
felf may  alter  the  tailzie;  except,  (i.)  Where  it  has 
been  granted  for  an  onerous  caufe,  as  in  mutual  tail- 
zies ;  or  (2.)  Where  the  maker  is  cxprefsly  difabled, 
as  well  as  the  inftitute  or  the  heirs. 

1 1.  Where  a  tailzie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re- 
folutive claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off 
by  the  debt,  or  deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  fucceeding 
thereto,  in  prtjiidice  of  the  fubftitutcs.  It  was  long 
doubted,  whether  fuch  tailzies  ought  to  be  effcdlual, 
even  where  the  fnperior's  confent  was  adhibited  ;  be- 
caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  eftatcs,  and  created  a 
perpetuity  of  liferents.  They  were  firft  explicitly  au- 
thorifed  by  1685,  c.  22.  By  this  ftatute,  the  entail 
niuft  be  regiftered  in  a  (pecial  regifter  eiiabliflied  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  the  irritant  and  r-tfolutive  claufes 
muft  be  inferted,  not  only  in  the  procuratories,  pre- 
cepts, and  feifins,  by  which  the  tailzies  are  firft  confti- 
tutcd,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof ;  other- 
wife  they  can  have  no  force  againft  fingular  fucceflbrs. 
But  a  tailzie,  even  without  thefe  requifites,  is  effeftual 
againft  the  heir  of  the  granter,  or  againft  the  inftitute 
who  accepts  of  it.    It  has  been  found,  that  an  entail, 
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tho'  completed  by  infeftment  before  the  aSt  1685,  was  Law  of 
ineftedual,  becaufe  not  recorded  in  terms  of  the  a£t.  Sc<.tlan<|i 

12.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the  en-  "~~~^'"f 
tailed  eftate,  except  in  fo  far  as  he  is  exprelsly  fettered  ;  •  .W. 
and  as  entails  are  an  unfavourable  reftriint  upon  pro- enuU  °thS 
perty,  and  a  frequent  fnare  to  trading  people,  they  are  power's  ai 

Jiri£tijfm'i  juris  :  fo  that  no  prohibition  or  irritancies  rcftridlioJI 
arc  to  be  inferred  by  implication.  By  to  George  III.  i 
f.  51,  keirs  of  entail  are  intitled  (notwithftanding  any  1 
reltriftions  in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  their  eftares  1 
by  granting  kafes,  building  farm-hou'fes,  draining,  in-  i 
cbfing,  and  excambing,  under  certain  limitation;;,  and  i 
to  claim  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  expeiice  |i 
from  the  next  heir  of  entail. — This  a£t  extends  to  all  I 
tailzies,  whether  made  prior  or  pofteiior  to  the  1685. 

13.  An  heir,  who  counteraAs  the  direttions  of  the  Contravci 
tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  of  the  eftate,  charging  it  *'°"» 
with  debt,  &c.  is  faid  to  contravene.  It  is  not  the 
firnple  contracting  of  debt  that  infers  contravention  ; 
the  lands  entailed  muft  be  aftually  iidjudged  upon  the  |j 
debt  contradled.  An  heir  may,  where  he  is  not  ex-  1^ 
prefsly  barreci,  fettle  rational  provifions  on  his  wife  and 
childi  'en,  without  incurring  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alio  of  the  contravener 
would  forfeit  their  right  from  the  ads  or  deeds  of  their 
predecefTor  where  there  is  no  exprefs  claufe  in  the  en- 
tail fettling  it  ;  and  though  the  words  of  the  aft  ]  685 
(which  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
diitftions  of  it,  fhall  be  efFedlual  not  only  againft  the 
contravener  and  his  heirs,  but  againft  creditors),  may 
feem  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  alfo  would  forfeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  fandlion 
of  our  fupreme  court.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  how- 
ever, a  claufe  is  now  ufually  inferted  in  tailzies,  de- 
claring, that  the  contravention  of  the  heir  in  poffefiion 
fhall  not  afFeft  his  defcendents,  wl>en  fuch  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  granter. 

14.  When  the  heirs  of  the  laft  perfon  fpecially  cal-  In  what 
led  in  a  tailzie  come  to  fuceeed,  the  irritancies  have  no  ^" 
longer  any  perfon  in  favour  of  wliom  they  can  operate  ; 
and  confequently,  the  fee,  which  was  before  tailzied, 
becomes  fimple  and  ujilimited  in  the  perfon  of  fuch 
heirs.  By  the  late  aft  20th  Geo.  II.  for  abolifhing 
wardholdings,  the  king  may  purchafe  lands  within 
Scotland,  notwithftanding  the  ftrifteft  entail  ;  and 
where  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuou« 
perfons,  his  majefty  may  purchafe  them  from  the  cura- 
tors or  guardians.  And  heirs  of  entail  may  fell  to  their 
vafTak  the  fuperiorlties  belonging  to  the  entailed  eftate; 
but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  price  is  to  be  fettled  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  lands  or  fuperiorities  fold  were 
fettled  before  the  fale. 

15.  Rights, ^  not  only  of  land-eftates,  but  of  bonds,  Ri|^ht« 
are  fometimes  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  in  con-  taken  in 
junft  fee.    Where  a  right  is  fo  granted  to  two  fl;ran  conji^"*^ 
gers,  without  any  fpecial  claufe  adjefted  to  it,  each  of 
them  has  an  equal  iiitereft  in  the  fee,  and  the  part  of 
the  deceafed  defcends  to  his  own  heir.    If  the  right  be 
taken  to  the  two  jointly,  and  tXit  longejl  liver  and  their 
heirs,  the  ftveral  fliates  of  the  conjuud  Mars  are  affec- 
table  by  their  creditors  during'tlieir  lives  ;  but,  on  the 
death  of  any  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  the  fee  of 
the  whole,  in  fo  far  as  the  fliare  of  the  predeceafed  re- 
mains free,  after  payment  of  his  debts.    Where  the 
right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjunft  fee,  and  to  the 
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,aw  of  liei'rs  of  one  of  them,  he  to  whofe  heirs  the  right  is  ta- 
itland.  jg  Qjjiy  j^^j.  .  right  of  the  other  refolves 
into  a  fimple  liferent  :  yet  where  a  father  takes  a  right 
to  himfclf  and  his  fan  jointly,  and  to  the  fon's  heirs, 
fuch  right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  underilood  to  llrip 
tlie  father  of  the  fee,  unlefs  a  contrary  intention  Hiall 
plainly  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right, 

1 6.  Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  hufband  and  wife, 
in  conjund  fee  and  liferent,  the  huftand,  as  the  pcrfona 
digntor,  is  the  only  fiar :  the  wife's  riglit  refolvcs  into 
a  liferent,  unlets  it  be  prcfumablc,  from  Ipecial  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the  wife. 
Where  a  right  of  moveables  is  taken  to  huftand  and 
wife,  the  heirs  of  both  f  icceed  equally,  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 

17.  Heirs  of  proviiion  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any 
fu!)jeft,  in  virtue  of  a  provifion  in  the  invettiture,  or  o- 
thtr  deed  of  fettlement.  This  appellation  is  given  molt 
commonly  to  htirs  of  a  marriage.  Thefe  are  more  fa- 
vourably regarded  than  heirs  by  fimple  deftination, 
who  have  only  the  hope  of  fuccefiiou  ;  for,  heirs  of  a 
marriage,  becaufe  their  provifions  are  conftituted  by  an 
onerous  contradt,  cannot  be  difappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Neverthelefs,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  right  of  fuccelTion,  which  is  not 
defigned  to  reftrain  the  father  from  granting  onerous 
or  rati^jnal  deeds,  he  continues  to  have  the  full  power  of 
felhng  the  fubjeft,  or  charging  it  with  debts,  unlefs  a 
proper  light  of  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the  mar- 
riage concradi.  e.g.  if  the  father  fhould  oblige  himfelf 
to  infeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of  the 
fu.m  provided  againfl  a  day  certain,  or  when  the  child 
attains  a  certain  age,  &c.  ;  for  fuch  rights,  when  per- 
fefted  by  infeftmeut,  or  fecured  by  diligence,  are  ef- 
fedual  againft  all  the  polierior  deeds  of  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

J  8.  Though  all  provifions  to  children,  by  a  mar- 
fion  toriage  contraft  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being 
ircn.  merely  rights  of  fucceflion,  are  poftponed  to  every  one- 
rous debt  of  the  grauter,  even  to  thofe  contracted  po- 
fterior  to  the  provifions  ;  yet  where  a  father  executes  a 
bond  of  providon  to  a  child  aftually  exifting,  whether 
fuch  child  be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  effeftual  againft  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
inttance  even  of  his  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was 
folvcnt  at  the  time  of  granting  it.  A  lather  may,  not- 
withftanding  a  firft  marriage-contraifr,  fettie  a  jointure 
on  a  fecond  wife,  or  -provide  the  children  of  a  fecond 
marriage  ;  for  fuch  fettlements  are  deemed  onerous  ; 
but  where  they  are  exorbitant,  they  will  be  rt-firifted 
to  what  is  rational :  and  in  all  fuch  fettlements,  where 
the  provifions  of  the  tir!t  marriage-contrait  are  in- 
cvoached  upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  have  recourfe 
againit  the  father,  in  cafe  he  Ihouid  afterwards  acquire 
a  feparate  eftate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
obligations. 

19.  In  marriage  contrafts,  the  conquefl,  or  a  certain 
part  of  it,  is  frequently  provided  to  the  iffue ;  by  which 
is  underftood  whatever  real  addition  (hall  be  made  to 
the  father's  eftate  during  the  marriage  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  Conqueft  therefore  muft  be  free,  /.  e.  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provifions,  fo  in  conqueft ;  the  father  is  ftiil 
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fiar,  and  may  therefore  difpofe  of  it  for  onerous  or  ra- 
tional caufes.  Where  Jieritable  rights  are  provided  to  the 
heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  eldeft  fon,  for  he  is 
the  heir  at  law  iu  heritage.  Where  a  fum  of  money  is  fo 
provided,  the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the  fubj.-d  of  the 
provifion,  and  fo  marks  out  the  executor,  who  is  the 
heir  in  moveables.  When  an  heritable  right  is  pro- To  bairn*, 
vided  to  the  bairns  (or  iflae)  of  a  marriage,  it  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  cluldren,  if  no  divifion  be 
made  by  the  father ;  for  fuch  dellination  cuts  off  the 
exclufive  right  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provifion  granted 
to  bairns,  gives  a  fpecial  right  of  credit  to  any  one 
child,  as  long  as  the  father  lives :  the  right  is  granted 
familla ;  fo  that  the  whole  muft  indeed  go  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ;  but  the  father  has  a  power  inherent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them,  in  fuch  proportions  as  he 
thinks  beft,  yet  fo  as  none  of  them  may  be  entirely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinary  cafes. 

20.  A  ciaufe  of  return  is  that,  by  which  a  fum  in  a^'^"^"= 
bond  or  other  right,  is  in  a  certain  event  limited  iq^^'""^' 
return  to  the  granter  himfelf,  or  his  heirs.  When  a 
right  is  granted  for  onerous  caufes,  the  creditor  may- 
defeat  the  ciaufe  of  return,  even  gratuitoufly.  But, 
where  the  fum  in  the  right  flows  from  the  granter,  or 
w^here  there  is  any  other  reafonable  caufe  for  the  pro- 
vifion of  return  in  his  favour,  the  receiver  cannot  difap- 
point  it  gratuitoufly.  Yet  fince  he  is  fiar,  the  fum  may 
be  either  affigned  by  him  for  an  onerous  caufe,  or  af- 
fefted  by  his  creditors. 

2  1.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  tailem  per-lliirt. 
fona  cum  defutiBo^  and  fo  reprefents  the  deceafed  uni- 
vcrfally,  not  only  in  his  rigras,  but  in  his  debts  :  in  the 
firft  view,  he  is  faid  to  be  heir  aSive ;  in  the  fecond, 
fajftve.    From  this  general  rule  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 
rtituted  in  a  fpecial  bond,  and  even  iubftituted  in  a 
difpofition  omnium  bonorum,  to  take  eiTcft  at  the  grant- 
er's  death  ;  for  fuch  fublLitutcs  are  confidered  as  An- 
gular fuccefTors,  and  their  rigiit  as  an  unive rial  legacy, 
which  does  not  fubjed  the  legatee  tdlra  valcran,  but 
heirs  male  or  of  tailiie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
fpecial  fubjeas,  are  liable,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
the  fubjeft  entailed  or  provided,  but  in  folidum  ;  becaufe 
fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  carry  an  univerfal  character, 
aiid  fo  infer  an  univerfal  reprcfentation  of  the  granter. 
The  heir  of  line  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
prtdecefTor ;  for  he  is  the  moft  proper  heir,  and  ib  muil 
be  dilcuffed  before  any  other  can  be  purfued  ;  nexc-t^ 
him  the  heir  of  conqueft,  becaufe  he  alio  fucceeds  to 
the  univafitas  of  the  whole  heritable  rigiits  which  his 
predeceffor  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles;  then,  the 
heir  male,  or  of  a  marriage  ;  for  their  propinquity  of 
blood  fubjefts  them  more  diretily  than  any  other  heir 
of  tailzie,  who  Kaay  polT^^oly  be  a  ftranger  ;  and  who  for 
that  reafon  is  not  liable  to  be  difcufied,  except  for  fuch 
of  the  predecefTor's  debts  or  deeds  as  relate  fpecially 
to  the  lands  tailzied ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be- 
fore the  htir  of  line.    Heirs  portioncrs  are  liable//-* 
rata  for  their  predeceffors  debts  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  infolvent,  the  creditor  may,  after  difcufling  her, 
infift  for  her  Ihare  againft  the  reft,  who  will  be  hable 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  lucraU  by  the  fuccelfion.  Where 
an  heir,  liable  fubfidiare,  pays  the  predecefTor's  debt, 
he  has  relief  againft  the  heir  who  is  more  dired- 
ly  liable,  in  refped  of  whom  he  is  not  co-heir,  but 
creditor. 

5  22. 
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22.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  aftive  title  to  his  an- 
ceflor's  rights,  he  muft  be  entered  by  fervice'and  re- 
tour.  He  who  is  infilled  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  his 
aftual  entry,  called  apparent  heir.  The  bare  right  of 
apparency  carries  certain  privileges  with  it.  An  ap- 
parent heir  may  defend  his  anceftor's  titles  againft 
any  third  party  who  brings  them  under  challenge.  Te- 
nants may  fafely  pay  him  their  rents  ;  and  after  they 
have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he  may 
compel  them  to  continue  it ;  and  the  rents  not  uplift- 
ed by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  executors,  upon 
his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  fubjefted  univerfally 
to  his  ancedor's  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a 
year  (annus  deliberandi)  allowed  to  them  from  the  an- 
ceftor's  deceafe,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 
or  not  ;  till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
be  charged  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  founded  upon  fuch  charge.  Though 
tleclaratory  actions,  and  others  w^hich  contain  no  per- 
fonal  coticlufion,  may  be  purfued  againft  the  apparent 
heir,  without  a  previous  charge  ;  aftion  does  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  proper  defences  without  incurring  a  paflive 
title.  But  judicial  fales,  commenced  againft.  an  ancef- 
tor,  may  by  fpecial  ad:  of  federunt  be  continued  upon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de- 
liberatiHg.  This  annus  deliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a-  pofthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 
An  apparent. heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  eftate 
of  his  anceftor,  is  as  much  fubjefled  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  fervic.es  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  are  called  brieves  of  inquejl,  and  have  been 
long  known  in  Scotland.  The  judge,  to  whom  the 
brief  is  direfted,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  in- 
queft  of  15  fworn  men.  The  inqueft,  if  they  find 
the  claim  verified,  muft  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceafed,  by  a  verdid  or  fervlce,  which  the  judge  muft 
atteft,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fervice  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery;  from  which  an  extradl  is  ob- 
tained called  the  relour  of  the  fervice. 

25.  The  fervice  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 
A  general  fervice  vefts  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- 
ritable fubjedls,  which  either  do  not  require  feifin,  or 
which  have  not  been  perfefted  by  feifm  in  the  perfon  of 
the  anceftor.  A  public  right,  therefore,  according  to 
the  feudal  law,  though  followed  by  feifin,  having 
no  legal  effefts  till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  fuperior, 
muft,  as  a  perfonal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  fer- 
vice. A  fpecial  fervice,  followed  by  feifin,  vefts  the 
heir  in  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fubjefts  in  which  the 
anceftor  died  infeft. 

26.  If  an  heir,  doubtful  whether  the  eftate  of  his 
anceftor  be  fufficient  for  clearing  his  debts,  fhall,  at  any 
time  within  the  annus  deliberandi,  exhibit  upon  oath  a 
full  inventory  of  ail  his  anceftor's  Tieritable  fubjefts,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands  lie;  or,  if  there  Is 
no  heritage  requiring  feifin,  to  the  clerk  of  the  (hire 
where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  fame  is  fubfcribed  by 
the  ftierlft'  or  flierift^-depBte,  the  clerk,  and  himfelf,  and 
repiftered  in  the  ftieriff''8  books,  the  extraft  thereof 
(hall  be  regiftered  within  forty  days  after  expiry  of  the 
mnus  deliberandi  in  the  general .  regifter  appointed  for 
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that  purpofe,  his  fubfequent  entry  will  fubjefl  hioi  no 
farther  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.    If  the  in-  ^ 
ventory  be  given  up  and  regiftered  within  the  time        "  ^ 
prefcribed,  the  heir  may  ferve  on  it,  even  after  the 
year. 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquiefcc  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  eftate  given  up  by  the  heir  ;  but,  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  eftate  to  a  public  fale,  in 
order  to  difcover  its  true  value ;  fince  an  eftate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.  An  heir  by  in- 
ventory, as  he  is  in  efFedl  a  truftee  for  the  creditors, 
muft  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  eftate  may 
have  been  improved  fince  the  death  of  the  anceftor,  and 
he  muft  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  eafes  he 
has  got  in  tranfafting  with  any  one  of  them. 

28.  Pradtice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  fort  of  Entry  upo 
entry,  without  the  intcrpofition  of  an  inqaeft,  by  the  a  precep 
fole  confent  of  the  fuperior  ;  who,  if  he  be  fatisfied  that  f'^'"^ 

the  perfon  applying  to  him  is  the  next  heir,  grants-*  "  ' 
hiiT)  a  precept  (called  of  dure  conflat,  irovn  the  firft  words 
of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in 
the  fubjefts  that  belonged  to  his  anceftor.  The  heir, 
by  taking  feifin  on  this  precept,  becomes pafive,  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  his  anceftor  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  acquires  an  aftive  title,  as  to  the  fubjeds  con- 
tained in  the  precept  in  queftions  with  the  fuperior  or 
his  heirs  ;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feifin,  af- 
ford a  title  of  prefcription  :  But  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  20  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done ;  the  true  heir,  in  fuch  cafe, 
having  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  fet  afide  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefcription.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  entry 
by  hafp  and  ftaple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene- 
ments  of  houfes ;  by  which  the  baiHe,  without  calling 
an  inqueft,  cognofces  or  declares  a  perfon  heir,  upon 
evidence  brought  before  himfelf ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  infefts  him  in  the  fubjeft,  by  the  fymbol  of  the 
hafp  and  ftaple  of  the  door.  Charges  given  by  cre- 
ditors to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,  ftand  in  the  place  of 
an  aftual  entry,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  creditor's  dili- 
gence (clxxii.  2.).  _  ^  Afecial 

29.  A  general  fervice  cannot  include  a  fpecial  one  ;  j-gryite'ln* 
fince  it  has  no  relation  to  any  fpecial  fubjeft,  and  car-  dudes  a  g 
ries  only  that  clafs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  h-as  notneralone. 
proceeded  ;  but  a  fpecial  fervice  implies  a  general  one 

of  the  fame  kind  or  charafler,  and  confequently  carries 
even  fuch  rights  as  have  not  been  perfecUd  by  feifin. 
Service  is  not  required  to  eftablifh  the  heir's  right  in 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  higheit  dignity  ;  for 
thefe  defcendy«re  fanguinis. 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftor's  eftate  P^^Sve 
without  entry,  fubjcds  himfelf  to  his  debts,  as  if  he^ 

had  entered  ;  or,  in  our  law-phrafe,  incurs  a  paffive 
title.  The  only  paffive  title  by  v/hich  an  apparent  heir 
becomes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  anceftor's  debts, 
is  geflio  pro  herede,  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  Gefh  pra 
has  right  to  do.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  inferred  from  haredc. 
the  apparent  heir's  intromiffion,  after  the  death  of  the 
anceftor,  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable 
fubjefts  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  to  which  he  him- 
felf might  have  completed  an  aftive  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  paffive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir's  in- 
tromiffion be  by  order  of  law ;  or  if  it  be  founded  on 

fingular 
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,  I.aw  of  finguW  titles,  and  not  as  heir  to  the  deceafed.  Brit 
an  apparent  heir's  purchafing  any  right  to  his  ancef- 
tor's eftate,  otherwife  than  at  public  roup  (auftion), 
or  his  poffeffing  it  in  virtue  of  rights  fettled  in  theper- 
fon  of  any  near  relation  of  the  anceftor,  to  whom  he 
himfelf  may  fucceed  as  heir,  otherwife  than  upon  pur- 
chafe  by  public  fale,  is  deemed  bthavioQr  as  heir. 

32.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  alfo  excluded,  where  the  in- 
tromiffion  is  fmall,  unlefs  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
anceftor's  creditors  be  prefumable  from  the  circuni- 
ftances  attending  it.  Neither  is  behaviour  inferred 
againft  the  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  his 
anceftor's  debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  adl,  and  profi- 
table to  the  creditors  :  nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieves 
to  ferve  ;  for  one  may  alter  his  piirpofe,  while  it  is  not 
completed  :  nor  by  his  afluming  the  titles  cf  honour 
belonging  to  his  anceftor,  or  exerclfing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  in  the  family ;  for  thefe  are  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  pro- 
per reprefentation.  But  the  exercifing  an  heritable  of- 
fice of  profit,  which  may  pafs  by  voluntary  conveyance, 
and  confequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  i-eafonably  be 
thought  to  infer  a  pafTive  title.  Laftly,  as  paflive 
titles  have  been  introduced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of 
creditors ;  therefore,  where  queftions  concerning  be 
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36.  An  apparent  heir,  who  Is  cited  by  the  anceftor's 
creditor  in  a  procefs  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe- 
remptory defence  againft  the  debt,  incurs  a  paffive 
title  ;  for  he  can  have  no  intereft  to  objeft  againft  it,  five  titles." 
but  in  the  charader  of  heir.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
heir's  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in- 
fers it  :  But  the  effeft  of  both  thefe  is  limited  to  the 
fpecial  debt  purfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
five title,  which  is  inferred  from  the  heir's  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  eff"ea  till  decree  pafs  againft  him ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  intitle  the  heir  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
all  diligence  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate,  competent 
upon  his  anceftor's  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an  heir, 
when  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  fpecial  fervice,  muft 
neceffarily  pafs  over  his  ^immediate  anceftor,  e.  g.  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft  ;  and  ferve  heir  to  that  an- 
ceftor who  was  laft  veft  and  feifed  in  the  right,  and  in 
whofe  hareditas  jacens  the  right  muft  remain,  till  a  title 
be  connefted  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  think  themfclves  fecurc  in 
contraftlng  with  a  perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fome 
time  In  the  pofleffion  of  an  eftate,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  it  was  legally  vefted  in  him  ;  it  is  there 


haviour  anfe  among  the  different  orders  of  heirs,  they  fore  provided  by  aft  1695,  that  every  perfon,  paffin^ 
are  liable  to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of  over  his  immediate  anceftor  who  had  been  three  years 
their  fevpr.l  ;ntrnm;ffi..n<:  in  pofTcffion,  and  ferving  heir  to  one  more  remote, 

fhall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfort 


their  feveral  intromiffions 

33.  Another  paffive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur- 
red  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratuitous  right 
from  the  anceftor,  to  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  which 
he  himfelf  might  have  fucceeded  as  heir;  and  it  Is  cal- 
led praceptto  heredltatis,  becaufe  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
fucceffion  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  anceftor.  If  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
18  no  paffive  title ;  if  the  confideration  paid  for  it  does 
not  amount  to  Its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceafed may  reduce  it,  In  fo  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  but 
ftill  it  infers  no  paffive  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  this  paffive  title  Is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  granter,  and  fo  fubjedled  himfelf 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againft  him  ; 
but  with  the  pofterlor  debts  he  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  with  thofe  contrafted  between  the  date  of  the 
^Ight  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  he  is 
therefore  called  fnccejfor  tltulo  lucrativo  pojl  contraaum 
debit  urn. 

35.  Neither  of  th'  fe  paffive  titles  takes  place,  unlefs 
the  fubjeft  intermeddled  with  or  difponed  be  fuch  as 
the  Intromitter  or  receiver  would  fucceed  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thefe  two  paffive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromiffion  in  both  muft  be  after  the  death  of  the  ance- 
ftor ;  for  there  can  be  no  termini  haliles  of  a  paflive 
title,  while  the  anceftor  is  alive.  .  But  in  the  following 
refpefk  they  differ:  Gejlio  pro  herede^  being  a  vicious 
paffive  title  founded  upon  a  quafi  delid,  cannot  be  ob- 
jected againft  the  delinquent's  heir,  if  procefs  has  not 
been  litifcontefted  while  the  deHnquent  himfelf  was 
alive  ;  whereas  the  fuccejfor  titulu  lucrativo  is  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  difpofition  undcrftood  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  contrad  with  the  granter's  creditors,  by 
which  he  undertakes  the  burden  of  their  debts ;  and 
all  aaions  founded  on  coutrad  are  tranfmiffible  againft 
Heirs. 
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interjefted,  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  is 
fcrved.  This  being  corredory  of  the  feudal  maxims, 
has  been  ftrldly  interpreted,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to 
the  gratuitous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjeded,  nor  to 
the  cafe  '  where  the  Interjeded  perfon  was  a  naked 
liar,  and  poffeffed  only  civilly  through  the  liftrentcr 

38.  Our  law,  from  its  jc-aloufy  of  the  weaknefs  of" 
mankind  while  under  fickuefs,  and  of  the  impoi  tunl-y  ^^r:h.ea 
of  friends  on  that  occafion,  has  declared  that  all  d-eJ/i^J-f 
affeding  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a  perfon  on 
deathbed,  (/.  e.  after  contrading  that  iicknefs  which 

ends  in  death),  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  inef- 
fedual,  except  where  the  debts  of  the  granter  have 
laid  him  under  a  neceffity  to  alien  his  lands.  As  this 
law  of  deathbed  is  founded  folcly  in  the  privilege  of 
the  heir,  deathbed-deeds,  when  confented  to  by  thfc 
heir,  are  not  reducible.  The  .term  properly  oppofed 
to  deathbed  is  /icge poujlie,  by  which  is  underftood  a 
ftate  of  health  ;  and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons 
in  health  have  the  kgitima  potejas,  or  lawful  power,  of 
difpofing  of  their  property  at  pleafure. 

39.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter's  What  cofii 
ficknefs  immediately  before  fignlng,  and  of  his  death '^'"'"t"  a 
following  It,  though  at  the  greateft  diftance  of  time,  J"^^^"'^^^ 
did,  by  our  former  law,  found  a  prefumption  that  the  ' 
deed  was  granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 

been  elided  but  by  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  granter's 
Gonvalefceiice  ;  but  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded  by  his  havim;  lived  60  days  afier  fign- 
lng,-the  deed.  I  he  legal  evidence  of  convalcfcence  is 
the  granter's  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupported  ;  for  a  proof  of  either 
will  fecure  the  deed  from  challenge.  The  going  tp 
kirk  or  market  muft  be  performed  when  the  people 
are  rntt  together  in  the  church  or  churchyard  for  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  or  in  the  mar~ 
4  U  ket- 
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Law  of   kct-placc  at  the  time  of  public  market.    No  other 
Scotland.  ^  p,.oof  of  convaleicence  is  receivable,  becaufc  at  kirk 
and  market  there   are  always  prefent  unfufpefted 
witnefles,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other 
cafe. 

40.  The  privilege  of  fetting  afide  deeds  ex  cap'ite 
leffi,  Is  competent  to  all  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line  only, 
but  of  conqueft,  tailzie,  or  provifion  ;  not  only  to  the 
immediate,  but  to  remoter  heirs,  as  foon  as  the  fuccef- 
fion  opens  to  them.  But,  where  it  Is  confented  to 
or  ratified  by  the  immediate  heir,  It  is  fecured  againft 
all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  Yet  the  imme- 
diate heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce 
his  right  of  redu6tion,  and  thereby  give  ftrength  to 
deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  leSo  to  his 
hurt ;  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorlfe  a  per- 
fon  to  ad  contrary  to  a  publiclavv  ;  and  fuch  renuncia- 
tion is  prcfumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of 
exheredation.  If  the  heir  (hould  not  ufe  this  privilege 
of  reduftion,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans- 
fer it  to  himfelf ;  or  he  may,  without  adjudication, 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  Intereft  as  credi- 
toi"  to  the  heir  :  But  the  granter's  creditors  have  no 
right  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death- 
bed was  introduced,  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him- 
felf, but  of  his  heir. 
What  4     The  law  of  deathbed  ftrikes  againft  difpofitlons 

rijjhts  may  of  every  fubjed  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fucceed- 
be  thus  fet  fr^m  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 

^  it  not  been  fo  difponed.    Deathbed-deeds  granted  in 

confequence  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  lie^e pou- 
Jlie^  are  not  fubjeft  to  reduftion  ;  but,  where  the  an- 
tecedent obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible. 
By  ftronger  reafon,  the  deceafed  cannot,  by  a  deed 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  eftate  on  death- 
bed to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  fo  as  from  heritable 
to  make  it  moveable  ;  but  If  he  fliould,  in  luge poujiie^ 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con- 
taining referved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to 
quarrel  the  exercife  of  thefe  faculties  on  death  bed. 

42.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
deceafed  and  of  the  heir,  our  law  (aft  1661)  has 
juftly  preferred  the  creditors  of  the  d:ceafed,  as  every 
man's  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  In  the  firft  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute, 
limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  decea- 
fed have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor's  eftate, 
within  three  years  from  his  death  ;  and  therefore  the 
heir's  creditors  may,  after  that  period,  affeft  it  for 
their  ov^'n  payment.  All  difpofitions  by  an  heir,  of 
the  anceftor's  eftate,  within  a  year  after  his  death, 
are  null,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  credi- 
tors of  the  anceftor.  This  takes  place,  though 
ibefe  creditors  fhould  have  ufed  no  diligence,  and 
even  where  the  difpofitions  are  granted  after  the  year: 
It  is  thought  they  are  Ineffeftual  againft  the  creditors 
of  the  deceafed  who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the 
three  years. 

clxxxi.         Sect.  XXI.    Of  Succejfion  in  Moveables. 


Moveable  Ik  the  fuccefKbn  of  moveable  rights,  it  Is  an  univer- 
focceflioh  fj^j  jui^^  tjjgt  the  next  in'  degree  to  the  deceafed  (or 
fey  1^^'  next  of  kin)  fucceeds  to  the  whole  ;  and  if  there  are 
two  or  -more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fueceed  by  equal 
partSj  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in 

3. 
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heritage,  of  the  eldeft  fon  over  the  younger,  or  of  males   Law  of 
over  females.    Neither  does  the  right  of  reprefenta-  Scotland. 
tion  (explained  n°  clxxx.  4.)  obtain  in  the  fucceffion  ~ 
of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a  competi- 
tion between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  ;  for  a 
niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro- 
ther by  the  half  blood,  though  fhe  is  by  one  degree 
more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.  Where 
the  eftate  of  a  perfon  deceafed  confifts  partly  of  he- 
ritage, and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri- 
tage has  no  fhare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 
as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfelf :  But  where 
the  heir,  in  fuch  cafe,  finds  it  his  intereft  10  renounce 
his  exclufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfelf  . 
to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate  or  | 
communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in  their 
turn  muft  collate  the  moveables  with  him  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  divided  equally 
among  all  of  them.    This  dodlrine  holds,  not  only  in  - 
the  line  of  defcendants,  but  of  collaterals  ;  for  it  was 
introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  cafe  be  worfe 
than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  fettle  his  moveable  eftate  upon  whom  he  Siucefllo 
pleafes,  excluding  the  legal  fucceflbr,  by  a  teftament;  move- 
which  Is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  perfon  wills  to*'?"^*!'^' 
be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his  death.  No 
teftamentary  deed  Is  effeftual  till  the  death  of  the  tefta- 
tor ;  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  pleafure,  or  make 
a  new  one,  by  which  the  firft  lofes  its  force,  according 
to  the  rule,  voluntas  te/lator'is  ejl  amhulator'ia  ufque  ad  mor- 
tem; and  hence  tettaments  are  called  lajl  or  latter  iv'tlls. 
Teftaments,  In  their  ftrift  acceptation,  muft  contain  a 
nomination  of  executors,  i.  e.  of  perfons  appointed  to 
adminifter  the  fucceffion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
deceafed:  Yet  nothing  hinders  one  from  making  a  fettle- 
ment  of  moveables,  in  favour  of  an  uuiverfal  legatee, 
though  he  Ihould  not  have  appointed  executors  ;  and 
on  the  other  part,  a  teftament  where  exedutors  are 
appointed  is  valid,  though  the  perfon  w  ho  is  to  have 
the  right  of  fucceffion  fliould  not  be  named.    In  this 
laft  cafe,  if  the  executor  nominated  be  a  ftranger,  e. 
one  who  has  no  legal  intereft  in  the  moveable  eftate, 
he  is  merely  a  truftee,  accountable  to  the  next  of  kin; 
but  he  may  retain  a  third  of  the  dead's  part  (explain- 
ed par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in  executing  the  teftament; 
In  payment  of  which,  legacies,  if  any  be  left  to  him, 
muft  be  Imputed.    The  heir,  if  he  be  named  execu- 
tor, has  right  to  the  third  as  a  ftranger  ;  but  If  one 
be  named  who  has  an  intereft  in  the  legal  fucceffion, 
he  has  no  allowance,  unlefs  fuch  intereft  be  lefs  than 
a  third.    Nuncupative  or  verbal  teftaments  are  not, 
by  the- law  of  Scotland,  effedlual  for  fupporting  the 
nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  fubjeA  of  the 
fucceffion  be  ever  fo  fmall :  But  verbal  legacies,  not 
exceeding  L.  \  00  Scots,  are  fuftained  :  and  even  where 
they  are  granted  for  more,  they  are  ineffedual  only 
as  to  the  excefs. 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceafed,  tobcLegac| 
paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant- 
ed either  in  the  teftament  or  in  a  fcparate  writing- 
Legacies  are  not  due  till  the  granter's  death  ;  and 
confcquently  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  granter 
furvlves  him.  A  cafe  occurred  fome  years  ago,  where 
a  teftator  left  a  legacy  payable  when  the  legatee  arri- 
ved ftt  a  certaiQ  age.    The  Jegatee  lurvived  the  tefta- 
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Scotland,  found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law, 
that  the  legacy  veiled  In  the  legatee  a  morte  tejlatorisy 
and  upon  his  deceafe  was  due  to  the  legatee's  next  of 
kin. 

4.  Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  i.  e.  of  a  cer- 
tain fum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  110 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  fubjeft  ;  he  can  only  infift  in 
a  perfonal  adlion  againil  the  executor,  for  payment  out 
of  the  tellator's  efFefts.  A  fpecial  legacy,  i.  e.  of  a 
particular  debt  due  to  the  deceafed,  or  of  a  particular 
fubjed  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  affig- 
nation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  fpecial  debt  or 
fubjedl  veftsj  upon  the  teftator's  death,  in  the  legatee, 
who  can  therefore  dirc6lly  fue  the  debtor  or  pofFeffor : 
Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are  paid, 
the  executor  mull  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  that  it  may 
be  known,  whether  there  are  free  efFe£ls  fufficient  for 
anfwering  the  legacy.  Where  there  is  not  enough  for 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  general  lega- 
tees muft  fuffer  a  proportional  abatement :  But  a  fpe- 
cial legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  fhould 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  reft ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubjeft 
bequeathed  (hould  pcrifta,  whatever  the  extent  of  the 
free  executry  may  be. 

5.  Minors,  after  puberty,  can  teft  without  their  cu- 
rators, wives  without  their  hulbands,  and  perfons  in- 

inder  what  terdidied  without  their  interdidlors  :  but  ballards  can- 
■cftridions.  not  teft,  except  in  the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth,  N° 
clxxii.  3.  As  a  certain  fliare  of  the  goods,  falling  under 
the  communion  that  is  confequent  on  marriage,  belongs, 
upon  the  hufband'a  deceafe,  to  his  widow,  jure  reliSla^ 
and  a  certain  ftiate  to  the  children,  called  tke  legitime, 
portion-natural y  or  bairns  part  of  gear ;  one  wfio  has  a 
wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfolule  adminiftra- 
tor  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  confequently 
may  alien  them  by  a  deed  inter  vivos,  in  liege  poujliey 
even  gratuitoufly,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to  difap- 
point  the  wife  or  children  ftiall  appear,  yet  cannot  im- 
pair their  fliares  gratuitoufly  on  death-bed ;  nor  can 
he  difpofe  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by  teLta- 
ment,  though  it  fliould  be  made  in  liege  poujlie ;  fince 
teftaments  do  not  operate  till  the  death  of  the  teftator, 
at  which  period  the  diviiion  of  the  goods  in  communion 
have  their  full  effe<Sl  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren. 

6.  If  a  perfon  deceafed  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child, 
his  teftament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com- 
munion," divide  in  two  :  one  half  goes  to  the  widow  j 
the  other  is  the  dead's  part,  i.  e.  the  abfolute  property 
of  the  deceafed,  on  which  he  can  teft,  and  which  falls 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  inteftate.  Where  he  leaves 
children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get 
one  half  as  their  legitime  :  the  other  half  is  the  dead's 
patt ;  which  falls  alfo  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has 
not  tefted  upon  it.  If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  diviiion  is  tripartite  :  the  wife  takes  one  third 
by  herfelf ;  another  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children 
equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only  child,  though  he 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  heritage  ;  the  remaining  third  is 
the  dead's  part.  Where  the  wife  prtdeceafes  without 
children,  one  half  is  retainfd  by  th-  hufband,  the  o- 
ther  falls  to  her  next  of  kin  :  Where  Ihe  leaves  children, 
the  divifion  ought  alfo  to  be  bipartite,  by  the  conamon 
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ther's  death  :  yet  it  is  in  pra£lice  tripartite  ;  two  thirds 
remain  with  the  lurviving  father,  as  if  one  third  were 
due  to  him  propria  nomine,  and  another  as  adminiftra- 
tor  of  the  legitime  for  his  children  ;  the  remaining 
third,  being  the  wife's  iliare,  goes  to  her  children, 
whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  ;  for  they  are 
all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 

7.  Before  a  teftament  can  be  divided,  the  debts  ow-  What  debtl 
Ing  by  the  deceafed  are  to  be  dedudled  ;  for  all  execu-  ^^"^^ 

try  muft  be  free.  As  the  hulband  has  the  full  power  of 
burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  affeil  the 
whole,  and  fo  lefTen  the  legitime  and  the  fhare  of  the 
TitXxSi,  as  well  as  the  dead's  part.  His  funeral  charges, 
and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the  widow,  are 
confidered  as  his  proper  debts  ;  but  the  legacies,  or  o- 
ther  gratuitous  rights  granted  by  him  on  death-bed, 
affedl  only  the  dead's  part.  Bonds  bearing  intereft, 
due  by  the  deceafed,  cannot  dimlnifh  the  relidl's  ftiare, 
becaufe  fuch  bonds,  when  due  to  the  deceafed,  do  not 
increafe  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the  wife  prede- 
ceafing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who  have  right  td 
her  ftiare.  Where  the  deceafed  leaves  no  family,  nei- 
ther hufband,  wife,  nor  child, "the  teftament  fuffefs  no 
divifion,  but  all  Is  the  dead's  part. 

8.  The  whole  IlTue  of  the  hufband,  not  only  by  that 
marriage  which  was  diffolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any 
former  marriage,  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  legitime  j 
otherwife  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage  would  be 
cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 
their  father's  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  ( i.)  Upon 
the  death  of  a  mother.  (  2. )  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand- 
children, upon  the  death  of  a  grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
To  children  forisfamiliated,  /.  e.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 
renounced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  confidered  as  in 
familia,  and  fo  are  excluded  from  any  farther  ftiarc  of 
the  moveable  eftate  than  they  have  already  received. 

9.  As  the  right  of  legitime  is  ftrongly  founded  in  RenHntJa- 
nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  bytion  ofth* 
implication.    Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of  ^^S''"*^^' 
legitime  has  the  fame  efFeft  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 

the  other  children  intitled  thereto  j  and  confequently 
the  fhare  of  the  renouncer  divides  among  the  reft  ;  but 
he  does  not  thereby  lofe  his  right  to  the  dead's  part,  if 
he  does  not  alfo  renounce  his  ftiare  in  the  father's  exe- 
cutry. Nay,  his  renunclatloi)  of  the  legitime,  where 
he  is  the  only  younger  child,  has  the  effeft  to  convert 
the  whole  fubje<S  thereof  into  dead's  part,  which  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  renouncer  himfelf  as  next  of  kin, 
if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate  the  heritage  with 
him.  Yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  accrue 
to  the  heir  without  collation. 

10.  For  preferving  an  equality  among  all  the  (-.qUj^Jq, 
dren  who  continue  intitled  to  the  legitime,  we  have  a-  g^^ng 
dopted  the  Roman  dodlrine  of  collatio  bonorum  ;  where-  younger 
by  the  child,  who  has  got  a  provifion  from  his  father,  children, 
is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  others,  and  impute  it 
towards  his  own  ft:are  of  the  legitime  ;  but  if  from  the 

deed  of  provifion,  the  father  ftiall  appear  to  have  in- 
tended it  as  di pr'acipuum  to  the  child,  collation  is  ex- 
cluded. A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heritable 
fubjeft  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  is  not  im- 
paired by  fuch  provifion.  As  this  collation  takes  place 
only  in  queftions  among  children  who  are  intitled  to 
4  U  2  the 
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the  legitime,  the  rt\\&  is  not  bound  to  collate  donations 
^  given  her  by  her  hufband,  in  order  to  increafe  the  legi- 
time ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not  obli- 
ged to  collate  their  provifions,  in  order  to  increafe  her 
fhare. 

I  I.  As  an  heir  in  heritage  muft  complete  his  titles 
by  entry,  fo  an  executor  is  not  vefted  in  the  right  of  the 
moveable  cftate  of  the  deceafed  without  confirmation. 
Confirmation  is  a  fentence  of  the  commiflary  or  bifhop's 
court,  impowering  an  executor,  one  or  more,  upon  ma- 
king inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  to  recover,  pofTefs,  and  adminifter  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  other's  interetted  therein. 
Teflaments   muft  be  confirmed  in  the  commiflariot 
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W.  Part  III 

confirniing,  he  may  affeft  the  moveables  of  the  de-   ^aw  ofl 
ceafed,  by  obtaining  himfelf  decerned  executor-dative  Scotland| 
to  the  deceafed,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not 
to  his  next  of  kin. 

15.  Where  an  executor  has  either  omitted  to  give  up-C.'wfi'-ma. 
any  of  the  efFefts  belongiwg  to  the  deceafed  in  inven- ""^""'^ 
tory,  or  has  eftimated  them  below  their  jiill  value,  there ^'^ 
is  place  for  a  new  confirmation,  ad  om^jfa,  "vd  male  ap- 
pretiata,  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  iutereft  ;  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
fubjedt  cblofi',  the  commiffdry  will  ordain  the  fubjedts 
omitted,  or  the  difference  bet  A'een  the  eftimations  in 
the  principal  teftament  and  the  true  values,  to  be  added 
thereto  ;  but  if  dole  fiiall  be  prefumed,  the  whole  fub- 


where  the  deceafed  had  his  principal  dwelling-houfe  at   jcft  of  the  teftament  ad  omtj'a  ve!  male  appreliatUy  will 


his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  refidence,  or  died  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  confirmation  muft  be  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  commune  forum  ;  but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 
intention  to  return,  the  commiffariot  within  which  he 
refided,  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the  only  proper 
court. 

I  2.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edift,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parifh-church  where  the  de- 
ceafed dwelt,  and  ferves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  muft  be  nine  days  at 
leaft  after  publiftiing  the  edift.  In  a  competition  for 
the  office  of  executor,  the  commiflary  prefers,  pr'tmo 
toco,  the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deceafed  himfelf. 


be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  cxclufion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  teftament. 

16.  The  legitime  and  relid's  fnare,  becaufe  they  are  Legitime^ 
rights  arifing  ex  lege,  operate  ipfo  jure,  upon  the  father's  tranr 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relid  and  children ;  and  confe-  ^'""-la 
quendy  pafs  from  then\,  though  ihey  ihould  die  before  ^"a^ion.^*^ 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  :  whereas  the  dead's 
part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fucceffion,  remains,  if  they  fhould  die  before 
confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  firft  deceafed  ;  and  fo  does 
not  defcend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  firft  deceafed.    Special  aflignations, 


whofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirms,  without  any  though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the 
previous  decerniture :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of  life  of  the  granter,  carry  to  the  affignec  the  full  right 
a  teftament-ttftamentary.    In  default  of  an  executor    of  the  fubjeds  afiigned,  without  confirmation.  Special 


named  by  the  deceafed,  univerfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prefent  praftice  preferred;  after  them,  the  next  of  kin; 
then  the  relift ;  then  creditors  ;  and,  laftly,  fpccial  le- 
gatees. All  rhefe  muft  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
fentence  c?Mt6.  z.  decree- dative ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commiffary  authorifes  them  to 
adminifter,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubjeft  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  intereft  ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
teftament- dative. 

13.  A  creditor,  whofe  debtor's  teftament  is  already 
confirmed,  may  fue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office 
for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where 
there  is  no  confirmation,  he  himfelf  may  apply  for  the 
dffice,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor;  which  intitles 
him  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  fubjeft  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confir- 
mation as  executor-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
ply to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre- 


legacies  are  really  affignations,  and  fo  fall  under  this 
rule.  The  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  poffeffion  of  the 
ipfa  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  property  there- 
of without  confirmation,  and  tranfmits  it  to  his  execu- 
tors. 

17-  The  confirmation  of  any  one  fubjeft  by  the  next  Partial  son 
of  kin,  as  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has  been  ad-  firmatioiu 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the  tefta- 
ment of  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
tranfmit  all  to  his  own  executors.  The  confirmation 
of  a  ftranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  is 
merely  a  truft  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effedl  to 
eftablifh  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fubjefts 
confirmed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  himfelf  had  con- 
firmed them. 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree  of £xectftoi^ 
reprefentation  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  office  :  how  far 
executors  therefore  arc  not  fubjefted  to  the  debts  due  liable, 
by  the  deceafed,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventory ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 


ditors  are  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  confirming  making  the  inventory  effeftual  to  all  having  intereft. 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts.  An  executor- creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
14.  A  creditor,  whofe  debt  has  not  been  conftituted  amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms, 
or  his  claim  not  clofed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his  Executors  are  not  liable  in  intereft,  even  upon  fuch 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  direftly  the  office  of  bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intereft  to  the  de- 
executor  qua  creditor :  but  he  may  charge  the  next  of  ceafed,  becaufe  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
kin  who  ftands  off,  to  confirm,  who  muft  either  re-  fums  they  have  made  effeftual,  in  order  to  a  diftribu- 


nounce  within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt ;  and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces,  the  pur- 
fuer  may  conftitutc  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  cog- 
nitionis  caufa^  againft  the  h/zreditss  jacens  of  the  move- 


tion  thereof  among  all  having  intereft.  This  holds 
though  they  fhould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in- 
tereft, as  they  do  it  at  their  own  rifk. 

19- There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  called  ^"  what 
ables,  upon  which  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor    privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every '^^^^^  ^'^'^ 
to  the  deceafed.    Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the"  other.    Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines  ^iXr'''^ 
deceafed,  but  to  bis  next  of  kin  who  ftands  off  from    furnifhed  to  the  deceafed  on  deathbed,  phyficians  fees^me^cl, 

during 
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aw  of  during  that  period,  'funeral  charges,  and  the  rent  of  his   are  h'able,  not  pro  rala  of  their  fcveral  xntromiffions, 


)t!and,  houfe,  and  his  fervants  wages  for  the  year  or  terra  cur 
rent  at  his  death.  Thefe  the  executors  are  in  fafety 
to  pay  on  demand.  All  the  other  creditors,  who  ci- 
ther obtain  theinfelves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe- 
cutor already  confirmed,  within  fix  months  after  their 
debtor's  death,  are  ^rthtxtA,  pari pnjfu,  with  thofe  who 
have  done  more  timely  diligence;  and  therefore  no  exe- 
cutor can  either  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  a  tefta- 
mentary  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  fhall 
ufe  diligence  within  the  fix  months,  from  the  benefit 
of  part  pajfu  preference;  neither  can  a  decree  for 
payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  againft  an 
executor,  becaufe,  till  that  term  be  elapfed,  it  cannot 
be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  intitled  to  the 
fund  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  be  ufed  within  the 
fix  months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt, 
and  pay  the  refidue  prima  venienti.  Such  creditors  of 
the  deceafed  as  have  ufed  diligence  within  a  year 
after  their  debtor's  death,  are  preferable  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  his  teflament  to  the  creditors  of  his  next  of 
\  kin. 
^ious  in- 

piiffion.  tromiffion 

intermeddling  with  the  moveable  eftate  of  a  perfon 
deceafed,  without  the  order  of  law.  This  is  not  con- 
fined, as  the  paflive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  perfons 
interefted  in  the  fucceflion,  but  ftrikes  againft  all  intro- 
mitters  whatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed  in- 
tromits with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
paflive  title;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed 
from  his  not  giving  up  in  inventory  the  full  fubjedl  in- 
termeddled with.  Villous  iniromiffion  is  alfo  prefu- 
med, where  the  repofitories  of  a  dying  perfon  are  not 
fealed  up,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  fenfe, 
by  his  neareft  relations ;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  houfe  not 
his  own,  they  muft  be  fealed  by  the  mafter  of  fuch 
houfe,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge-ordinary, 
to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  in- 
tercft. 

21.  The  paflive  title  of  vitlous  intromilfion  does  not 
take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  or  circOm- 
ftance  that  takes  off  the  prefumption  of  fraud.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  rule,  neceffary  intromifGon,  or  cujlodia 
can  fa,  by  the  wife  or  children,  who  only  continue  the 
poiTeffion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  prefcrve  his  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  paflive  title. 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  an  intromitter,  by  con- 
firming himfdf  executor,  and  thereby  fubjefting  him- 
felf  to  account,  before  action  be  brought  againft  him 
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but  pro  virili. 

28.  Tne  whole  of  a  debtor's  eftate  is  fubjefted  to  the  j^^^^^^^j 
payment  of  his  debts;  and  therefore,  both  his  heirs  and  jjgf[j"*j^,j'g, 
executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  queftion  with  credi-  theheirauA 
tors  :  but  as  fucceflion  is  l>y  law  divided  into  the  he- executor, 
ritable  and  the  moveable  eftate,  each  of  thefe  ought,  in 
a  queftion  between  the  feveral  fucceftbrs,  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  naturally  affedt  it.    Action  of  relief  is 
accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move- 
able debt,  againft  the  executor  ;  and  vice  ver/a.  This 
relief  is  not  cut  off'  by  the  deceafed's  having  difponed 
either  his  land-eftate  or  his  moveables,  with  the  bur- 
den of  his  tifhole  debts ;  for  fuch  burden  is  not  to  be 
conftrued  as  an  alteration  of  the  legal  fuccefTion,  but 
merely  as  a  farther':fecurity  to  creditors,  imlefs  the  con- 
trary ftiall  be  prefumed  from  the  fpecial  ftyle  of  the 
difpofition. 

IV.  Of  LAST  HEIRS  and  BASTARDS.  ckxs^ 

By  our  ancient  praftice,  feudal  granrs  taken  to  the  Where 
20.  The  only  paflive  title  in  moveables  is  vitious  in-   vaffal,  and  to  a  fpecial  order  of  heirs,  without  fettling  J^?""^  Y"*" 
which  may  be  defined,  an  unwarrantable    the  laft  termination  upon  heirs  ivhat/oever,  returned  to  j^"^' 

the  fuperior,  upon  failure  of  the  fpecial  heirs  therein  ceeds. 
contained :  but  now  that  feus  are  become  patrimonial 
rights,  the  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,  held  to 
be  fully.^divefted  by  fuch  grant,  and  the  right  defcends 
to  the  vaflai's  heirs  at  law.  And  even  where  a  vaflal 
dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prove  the  re- 
moteft  propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the  fuperior,  as  the 
old  law  flood,  but  the  king,  who  fucceeds  as  laft  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  eftate  of  the  de« 
ceafed,  in  confequence  of  the  rule,  tiullius  ejl,  ce- 

dit  domino  Rcgi- 

2.  If  the  lands,  to  which  the  king  fucceeds,  be 
holden  immediately  of  himfelf,  the  property  is  confo- 
lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  as  if  refignation  had  been 
made  in  the  fovereign's  hands.  If  they  are  holden  of 
a  fubjed,  the  king,  who  cannot  be  vaflal  to  his  own 
fubjedl,  names  a  donatory;  who,  to  complete  his  title, 
muft  obtain  a  decree  of  declarator ;  and  thereafter  he 
is  prefented  to  the  fuperior,  by  letters  of  prefentatiom 
from  the  king  under  the  quarter- feal,  in  which  the  fu- 
perior is  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.  The  whole 
eftate  of  the  deceafed  is,  in  this  cafe,  fubjefted  to  his 
debts,  and  to  the  widow's  legal  provifions.  Neither 
the  king  nor  his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of 
the  fucceflion.  A  perfon  who  has  no  heir  to  fucceed 
to  him,  cannot  alien  his  heritage  in  kdo,  to  the  preju- 


on  the  paflive  titles,  purges  the  vitiofity  of  his  prior 
intromifiion  :  and  where  the  intromitter  is  one  who  is 
interefted  in  the  fucceflion,  e.  g.  next  of  kin,  his  ^con- 
firmation, at  any  time  within  a  year  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed,  will  exclude  the  paflive  title,  notwith- 
ftandihg  a  prior  citation.  As  this  paflive  title  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
fued  upon  by  legatees  ;  and  fince  it  arifes  deliSo,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  the  intromitter. 
As  in  deh£ts,  any  one  of  many  delinquents  may  be 
fubjefted  to  the  whole  puniftiment,  fo  any  one  of  many 
intromitters  may  be  fued  in  folidum  for  the  purfuer's 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft;  but  the  intromitter  who 
pays,  has  an  adtion  of  relief  againft  the  others  for  their 
fliare  of  it.    If  the  intromitters  are  fued  jointly,  they 


dice  of  the  l^ing,  who  is  intitled  to  fetafide  fuch  deed, 
in  the  character  of  ultimus  heres. 

3.  A  baftard  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  thofe  of^^jp 
his  own  body;  fince  there  is  no  fucceflion  but  by  ceeds  as  «/S 
the  father,  and  a  baftard  has  no  certain  father.  The 
king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  faihng  his  lawful  iflue,  '^^^ 
as  laft  heir.    Though  the  baftard,  as  abfolute  proprie-^"^* 
tor  of  his  own  eftate,  can  difpofe  of  his  heritage  in 
liege  poujlie,  and  of  his  moveables  by  any         inter  vi- 
vos ;  yet  he  is  difabled,  ex  defs8u  natalium,  from  be- 
queathing by  teftament,  without  letters  of  legitimatioa, 
from  the  fovereign.    If  the  baftard  has  lawful  chil- 
dren, he  may  teft  without  fuch  letters,  and  name  txi- 
tors  and  curators  to  his  ifl"ue.    Letters  of  legitimation,. 


let  their  claufes  be  ever  fo  ftrou 


cannot  enable  the 
baftard' 
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badard  to  fucceed  to  liIs  natutal  father,  to  the  exclu- 
_  lion  of  lawful  heirs. 
Baftards  4'  '^^^  \cgA  rights  of  fucceffion,  being  founded  in 
incapable  marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thofe  who  are  born  in 
of  legal,  but  lawful  marriage;  the  iffue  therefore  of  an  unlawful 
marriage  are  incapable  of  fucceffion.  A  baftard  is  ex- 
cluded, ( 1.)  From  his  father's  fucceffion  ;  bccaufe  law 
knows  no  father  who  is  not  marked  out  by  marriage. 
(2.)  From  all  heritable  fucceffion,  whether  by  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law- 
ful heir  by  the  inqueft,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  And, 
(3.)  From  the  moveable  fucceffion  of  his  mother;  for 
though  the  mother  be  known,  the  ballard  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  fucceffion 
conferred  by  law.  A  battard,  though  he  cannot  fuc- 
ceedjure /anguinis,  may  fucceed -by  deftination,  where 
he  is  fpecially  called  to  the  fucceffion  by  an  entail  or 
teftament. 

5.  Certain  perfons,  though  born  in  lawful  marriage, 
y^'^-^^j*^*^^  are  incapable  of  fucceffion.    Aliens  are,  from  their  al- 
if"  ^     legiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of  fucceeding  in 
'      feudal  rights,  without  naturalization.    Children  born 
in  a  foreign  ftate,  whofe  fathers  were  natural  born  fub- 
Hcr'Paplfts.jefts,  and  not  attainted,  arc  held  to  be  natural  born 
fubjefts.    Perfons  educated  in,  or  profeffing,  the  Popifh 
religion,  if  they  lhall  neglect,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  renounce  its  doctrines  by  a  fic^ned  decla- 
ration, cannot  fucceed  in  heritage  ;  but  mud  give  place 
to  the  next  Proteftant  heir,  who  will  hold  the  ellate 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popifh  heir  does  not,  within  ten 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  fign  the  formula  pic- 
fcribcd  by  the  ftatutc  1700,  c.  3. 

C    H    A    P,  III. 
C/"  Actions. 

HItherto  of  Perfons  and  Rights^  the  two  firft  ob- 
jefts  of  law  :  Jldions  are  its  third  obje£l,  where- 
by perfons  make  their  rights  effeftual. 

«Izxxm.     Sect.  I.    Nature^  divi/ion,  Sec.  of  aSlions. 

An  adlJon,  Ak  aftion  may  be  defined,  A  demand  regularly 
what.  inade  and  infilled  in,  before  the  judge  competent,  for 
the  attaining  or  recovering  of  a  right ;  and  it  fuffers 
feveral  divifions,  accoiding  to  the  different  natures  of 
the  rights  purfued  upon. 
Bivifionof  2,  A£tions  are  either  real  or  perfonaL  A  real 
a  ions,  aftion  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  right  in  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  direAed  againft  all 
poffeifors  of  that  thing  :  thus,  an  adllon  for  the  reco- 
very, even  of  a  moveable  fubje£t,  v/hen  founded  on  a 
jus  in  re,  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ;  but  real 
adlions  are,  in  vulgar  fpeech,  confined  to  fuch  as  are 
direfted  againft  heritable  fubjefts.  A  perfonal  aftion 
is  founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the 
performance  of  feme  faft,  or  the  delivery  of  feme  fub- 
je6l ;  and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  againft  no  other 
than  the  perfon  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  Aftions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  refciffijry. 
All  adtiona  are,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  divifion,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refcilTory.  Refciffory  aftlona  are  di- 
vided, (i.)  Into  anions  of  proper  im|)robatIoD.  (2.) 


W.  Part  in. 

Adlions  of  reduftlon  improbatlon.    (3.)  Adlions  of  Law  of 
fimple  reduftlon.    Proper  improbatlons,  which  are  Scotland, 
brought  for  declaring  writings  falfe  or  forged,  are  no-  . 
ticed  below,  N°  clxxxyi.  32.    Reduftion-improbatlon  ^oroH 
is  an  aftion,  whereby  a  perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af-  tioii. 
fedled  by  a  writing,  infifts  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  afide,  or  its  cfFedt 
afcertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  lhall  be  declared  falfe  and  forged. 
This  certification  is  a  fidion  of  law,  introduced  that 
the  produ£lion  of  writings  may  be  the  more  effedvially 
forced,  and  therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the. 
purfuer.   Becaufe  the  fummons  in  this  aftion  proceed* 
on  alleged  grounds  of  fallhood,  his  majefty's  advocate^ 
who  is  the  public  profecutor  of  crimes,  muft  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  procefs  draws  after  it 
fo  heavy  confequences,  two  terms  are  affigned  to  the 
defenders  for  produftion.  After  the  fecond  term  is 
elapfed,  intimation  muft  be  made  judicially  to  the  de- 
fender, to  fatisfy  the  production  within  ten  days ; 
and  till  thefe  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Certification  cannot  pafs  againft  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  feffion,  if  the  defender  lhall, 
before  the  fecond  term,  offer  a  condefcendence  of  the 
dates  of  their  regiftratlon,  unlefs  falfehood  be  objeft- 
ed  :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  muft  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extrait  from  the  in- 
ferior court  is  no  bar  to  certification  ;  the  principal 
writing  muft  be  laid  before  the  court  of  feffion  on  a 
proper  warrant.  » 

5.  In  an  adb'on  of  fimple  reddftion  the  certification  Simple 
is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  forreduit 
null,  until  they  be  produced ;  fo  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  produdlion,  even  againli  the  pur- 
fuer himfelf;  for  which  reafon,  that  procefs  is  now 
feldom  ufcd,    Becaufe  its  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 

as  in  redudlion-improbation,  there  is  but  one  term 
affigned  to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deeds  called 
for. 

6.  The  moft  ufual  grounds  of  reduction  of  wri-  Grounds 
tings  are,  the  want  of  the  requlfite  folemnities ;  that'^'i^^w' 
the  granter  was  minor,  or  interdicted,  or  inhibited ; 
or  that  he  figned  the  deed  on  death  bed,  or  was  com- 
pelled or  frightened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ;  or 
that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

7.  In  reductions  on  the  head  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muft  libel  the 
paiticular  circumftances  from  whicfc  his  allegation  i$ 
to  be  proved.  Reduction  is  not  competent  upon  eve- 
ry degree  of  force  or  fear ;  it  muft  be  fuch  as  would 
lhake  a  man  of  qonftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is 
it  competent,  on  that  fear  which  arifes  from  the  juft 
authority  of  hulbands  or  parents  over  their  wives  or 
children,  nor  upon  the  fear  arifing  from  the  regular 
execution  of  lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the 
deeds  granted  under  that  fear  relate  to  the  ground  of 
debt  contained  Ih  the  diligence  ;  but  if  they  have  no 
relation  to  that  debt,  they  are  reducible  ex  metu. 

8.  Alienations  granf^d  by  debtors  aftei  contract- 
ing of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunCt  or  confi- 
dent perfons,  without  juft  and  neccflary  caufes,  and 
without  a  juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  aCt  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 
whofe  ground  of  debt  exifted  before  the  right  granted 
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aw  of  by  the  debtor ;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the 
:otland  j^bt  (hoiild  bear  a  date  pofterior  to  It.  Perfons  are 
accounted  conjunft,  whofe  relation  to  the  granter  is 
fo  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  caufe. 
Confident  perfons  are  thofe  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
granter's  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs, 
or  about  his  perfon  j  as  a  doer,  fteward,  or  doracftic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible, 
if  the  granter  had,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  fufficicnt 
fund  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provifions  to 
children  are,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  gratuitous ;  fo 
that  their  effeft,  in  a  queftion  with  creditors,  depends 
on  the  folvency  of  the  granter :  but  fettlements  to 
wives,  either  in  marriage-contrafts,  or  even  after  mar- 
riage, are  onerous,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and 
confequently  are  not  reducible,  even  though  the  grant- 
er was  Infolvent.  This  rule  holds  alfo  in  rational  to- 
chers  contrafted  to  hufbands :  But  it  muft,  in  all 
cafes,  be  qualified  with  this  limitation,  if  the  Infohency 
of  the  granter  was  not  publicly  known  ;  for  if  it  was, 
fraud  is  prefumed  in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by 
contra£ling  with  the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  If  he  be  a  conjunft 
or  confident  perfon,  tnuft  inftruft  or  fupport  the  one- 
rous caufe  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  his  own  oath, 
but  by  fome  circumftances  or  adminicles.  But  where 
a  right  is  granted  to  a  ftranger,  the  narrative  of  it  ex- 
prelTmg  an  onerous  caufe,  Is  fufficient  perfe  to  fecure 
it  againft  reduftion. 

11.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  to  difappoint  the  more 
timeous  diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  that  creditor  who  has  ufcd  the  prior  dili- 
gence. A  creditor,  though  his  diligence  be  but  be- 
gun by  citation,  may  infift  in  a  redu<9tion  of  all  polle- 
rior  voluntary  rights  granted  to  his  prejudice;  but  the 
creditor  who  negleAs  to  complete  his  begun  diligence 
within  a  reafonable  time,  is  not  intltled  to  reduce  any 
right  granted  by  the  debtor,  after  the  time  that  the 
diligence  is  confidered  as  abandoned. 

12.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
fifts  in  the  perfon  of  the  lona  fcle  Y-^nch'dkr.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by 
exception  ;  but  It  mufl  be  declared  by  redudion, 
where  the  right  is  heritable. 

13.  By  aft  1696,  c.  5.  all  alienations  by  a  bank- 
rupt, within  60  days  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at 
the  inftance  even  of  fuch  co  creditors  as  had  not  ufed 
the  lead  ftep  of  diligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  de- 
fcribed  by  the  following  chara&ers ;  diligence  ufed 
againft  him  by  horning  and  caption  ;  and  infolvency, 
joined  either  with  Impiifonmefit,  retiring  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  abfconding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfelf  from 
diligence.  It  is  fufficient  that  a  caption  Is  ralfed  a- 
gainft  the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provi- 
ded he  has  retired  to  fhun  It.  And  by  the  late  bank- 
rupt ftatute  23d  Geo.  III.  it  Is  declared,  that  In  all 
adions  and  queftions  arifing  upon  the  conflrudion 
and  effeft  of  the  aft  1 696  ;  when  a  debtor  Is  out  of 
Scotland,  or  not  liable  to  be  Imprifoned  by  reafon  of 
privilege  or  perfonal  proteftlon,  a  charge  of  horning 
executed  againft  him^  together  with  either  an  arreft- 
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ra€;nt  of  any  of  his  pcrfoual  effefts  net  loofcd  or  dlf- 

clrarged  within  fifteen  days,  or  a  poinding  executed   _ 

of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication* 
of  any  part  of  his  heritable  eftate,  or  fequeftration  by 
the  adi  of  a  proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his 
eftate  or  tffetls,  heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment 
of  debt,  ftiall,  when  joined  with  infolvency,  be  held 
as  fufficient  proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ;  and  from 
and  after  the  lafl:  ftep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debt- 
or, if  infolvent,  (hall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  Is  provi- 
ded (by  faid  aft  1696),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or- 
rights  on  which  feilin  may  follow,  ftiall  be  reckoned. 
In  a  queftion  with  the  granter's  other  creditors  upon 
this  aft,  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  feifin  following 
thereon.  But  this  aft  was  found  to  relate  only  to  fe- 
curities  for  former  debts,  and  not  to  nova  debita, 

J4.  Aftions  are  divided  Into  rei  perfecutorie^  and  Aftlons-el* 
pcena'es.    By  the  firft,  the  purfuer  infifts  barely  to  re-  ther  reifer^ 
cover  the  fubjeft  that  Is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  him 
and  this  includes  the  damage  fuftained  ;  for  one  is  as^ 
truly  a  fufferer  in  his  patrimonial  intereft  by  that  da- 
mage, as  by  the  lofs  of  the  fubjeft  Itfelf    In  penal 
aftions,  which  always  arife  ex  delidOf  fomething  is  alfo 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

15.  Aftions  of  fpuilzie,  ejeftion,  and  Intrufion,  are  spuilzJe* 
penal.    An  aftion  of  fpuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dif- 
polfeffed  of  a  moveable  fubjeft  violently,  or  without 

order  of  law,  againft  the  perfon  difpoffeffiug:  not  only 
for  being  reftored  to  the  poffefTion  of  the  fubjeft,  If 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  deftroyed,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  aftion  be  brought  with- 
in three  years  from  the  fpoliation.  Ejeftion  and  intru*. 
fion  are,  in  heritable  fubjefts,  what  ^uilzie  is  in  move- 
ables. The  difference  between  the  two  firft  is,  that  !«■ 
ejeftion,  violence  is  ufed  ;  whereas  the  Intruder  enters 
Into  the  void  poffeffion,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  aftlona 
arifing  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  fame  general  nar 
ture. 

16.  The  aftion  of  contravention  of  law-borrows  IsContraven- 
alfo  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  law-borrows, "f'^"*^* 
(from  bergh,  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to 

charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  he  may  give 
feciirity  not  to  hurt  the  complainer  in  his  perfon,  fa- 
mily, or  eftate.  Thefe  letters  do  not  require  the  pre- 
vious citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  becaufe 
the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
what  Is  every  man's  duty;  but,  before  the  letters  arc 
executed  againft  him,  the  complainer  muft  make  oath 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contravention  is  afcertained  to  a  fpecial  fum,  ac- 
cording to  the  offender's  quality  ;  the  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hfti,  and  the  half  to  the  complainer. 
Contravention  is  not  Incurred  by  the  uttering  of  re- 
proachful words,  where  they  are  not  accompanied^ . 
either  with  afts  of  violence,  or  at  leaft  a.  real  injury  ; 
and  as  the  aftion  Is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable 
ground  of  excufe. 

17;  Penalties  are  the  confequences  of  delift,  orpgnalac-- 
tranigreffion  ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable  tu  ns,  whi* 
for  the  delift  of  his  anceftor,  farther  than  the  injured  'her  tranf- 
perfon  has  really  fuffered  by  it,  penal  aftions  ^'e- with 
the  deHnquent,  and  are  not  tranfmiffible  againft;  heirs,  p^filig^ 
Yet  the  aftion,  if  It  has  been  commenced  and  litif- 
contefted  in  the  delinquent's  lifetime,. may  be  conti- 
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nued  a^alnfl  the  heir,  though  the  delinquent  fhould  expiry  of  the  legal  rcvcrfioa,  &c. 
die  during  the  dependence.  Some  aftions  are  ret  per- 
fecutori^  on  the  part  of  the  purfuer,  when  he  infills  for 
llinple  rtftitution  ;  which  yet  may  be  penal  in  refpeft 
©f  the  defender ;  <?.  g.  the  adlion  on  the  paflive  title 
of  vitious  intromifTion,  by  which  the  purfuer  frequent- 
ly recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceafed,  tho' 
it  ftiould  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

1 8.  The  moft  celebrated  divilion  of  aftions  in  our 
law  is  into  petitory,  pojfe/jory,  and  declaratory.  Petitory 

aftions  are  thofe,  where  fomething  is  demanded  from  -againft  an  apparent  heir  without  a  previous  charge  gi- 
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tinder  tJiia  clafa    I-aw  of 
may  be  alfo  comprehended  refcifibry  adtion?,  which,  S.orl.itid. 
without  any  perfonal  conclufion  againft  the  defender,  ^r"^ 
tend  fimply  to  fet  afidc  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  contrary  right  or  immunity 
arifes  to  the  purfuer.    Decrees  upon  aAions  that  arc 
properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right ;  they  only 
declare  what  was  the  purfuer's  right  before,  and  fo 
have  a  retrofpeft  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  firll 
commenced.    Declarators,  becaufe  they  have  no  per- 
fonal conclufion  againft  the  defender,  may  be  purfued 


ihe  defender,  in  confequence  of  a  right  of  property, 
or  of  credit  in  the  purfuer  :  Thus,  adions  for  reftitu- 
tion  of  moveables,  aft  ions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  all  perfonal  adlions  upon  contrafls  or  quaii- 
f^ffeffory.  contrafts,  are  petitory.  PoJJeJfory  aftions  are  thofe 
which  are  founded,  either  upon  pofleffion  alone,  as 
fpuilzies  ;  or  upon  pofleffion  joined  with  another  title, 
as  removings  ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  get- 


ven  him  to  enter  to  his  anceftor  ;  unltfs  where  fpecial 
circumftance.s  require  a  charge. 

22.  An  adlion  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  wri-  Adionfoi 
ting,  which  is  deftroyed  or  amiffing,  is  endeavoured  toP"°^'"g'* 
be  revived,  is  in  effeft  declaratory.  In  obligations  that  ^^"°''* 
are  extinguifhable  barely  by  the  debtor's  retiring  or 
cancelling  them,  the  purfuer,  before  a  proof  of  the  te- 
nor is  admitted,  muft  condefcend  on  fuch  a  cafus  amif- 


ting  into  pofleffion,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering  Jionis^  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  deftroyed. 
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it  ;  analogous  to  the  interdlAs  of  the  Roman  law, 
quorum  honorum^  uti pojjidet'ts ,  and  tmde  vi. 

1 6.  An  aftion  of  moleftation  is  a  pofleflbry  aft  ion, 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land-eftate,  againft 
thofe  w^ho  diflurb  his  pofleffion.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
Iqueflions  of  commonty,  or  of  controverted  marches. 
Where  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a 
procefs  of  moleftation,  the  feffion  'alone  is  competent 
to  the  aftion.  Aftions  on  brieves  of  perambulation, 
have  the  fame  tendency  with  moleftations,  viz.  the  fet- 
tling of  marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  The  aftions  of  mails  and  duties  is  fometimes 
petitory,  and  fometimes  pofleflbry.  In  either  cafe,  it 
is  direfted  againft  the  tenants  and  natural  pofleflbrs  of 
land-eftates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  chem  for  paft  crops,  and  of  the  full 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  whofe  right  is  perfefted  by  feifln,  but  to  a 
Ample  difponee,  for  a  difpofition  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties ;  and  confequently  to  an 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  difpofition. 
In  the  petitory  aftion,  the  purfuer,  fince  he  founds 
upon  right,  not  pofTirffion,  muft  make  the  proprietor, 
from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to  the 
fuit ;  and  he  muft  fupport  his  claim  by  titles  of  pro- 
perty or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perfon 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  poflefTory,  the  purfuer  who 
libels  that  he,  his  anceftors,  or  authors,  have  been  feven 
years  in  pofiVffion,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a  pofltflbry  judgment,  need  produce  no  other 
title  than  a  feifin,  which  is  a  title  fufficient  to  make 
the  pofl^effion  of  heritage  lawful ;  and  it  is  enough,  if 
he  calls  the  natural  pofleflbrs,  though  he  fhould  ne- 
gltft- the  proprietor.  A  pofleflbry  judgment  founded 
on  feven  years  poflTeffion,  in  confequence  either  of  a 
feifm  or  a  tack,  has  this  efieft,  that  though  one  fliould 
claim  under  a  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  poflTeflbr, 
he  cannot  compete  with  him  in  the  pofleffion,  till  in  a 
formal  procefs  of  reduftion  he  ft:all  obtain  the  poflef- 
for's  title  declared  void. 

2  I .  A  declaratory  aftion  Is  that,  in  which  fome  right 
is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 
nothing  fought  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defen- 
der, fuch  93  declarators  of  marriage}  of  irritancy,  of 


as  fliows  it  was  loft  when  in  the  creditor's  pofleffion  ; 
otherwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  ftill  fubfiftin,^  a- 
gainft  him  :  But  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
deeds  to  extinguifli  their  efieft,  as  affignations,  difpo- 
fitions,  charters,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  libel  that  they 
were  loft,  even  caju  fortuito. 

23.  Regularly,  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  thisaftioo,  Adminicle 
without  fome  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that  i"  writing 
which  is  libelled  ;  for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  raifed  up  barely  on  the  teftimony  of  witnefles.  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufficient  conviftion  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exift,  the  tenor  Is  admitted  to 
be  proved  by  witnefles,  who  muft  depofe,  either  that 
they  were  prefent  at  figning  the  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  faw  it  duly  fubfcribed.  Where  the  rela- 
tive writings  contain  all  the  fubftantial  claufes  of  that 
which  is  loft,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuftained  with- 
out witnefles.  In  a  writing  which  is  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  claufes,  all  thefe  muft  appear  by 
the  adminicles.  Aftions  of  proving  the  tenor  are,  on 
account  of  their  Importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  ftffion  ;  and,  by  the  old  form,  the  teftimony  of  the 
witnefl'es  could  not  be  received  but  in  prefence  of  all 
the  judges. 

24.  The  aftion  of  double  or  multiple  poinding  ™ay  ]\/ruit;pJe 
be  alfo  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  a  poindimgj 
debtor,  who  is  diftrefled,  or  threatened  with  diftrefs, 
by  two  or  more  perfons  claiming  right  to  the  debt, 
and  who  therefore  brings  the  feveral  claimants  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  debate  and  fettle  their  feveral  prefe- 
rences, that  fo  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
fliall  be  found  preferable.  This  aftion  is  daily  pur- 
fued by  an  arrettee,  in  the  cale  of  feveral  arreftments 
ufed  in  his  hands  for  the  fame  debt  ;  or  by  tenants  in 
the  cafe  of  feveral  adjudgers,  all  of  whom  claim  right 
to  the  fame  rents.  In  thefe  competitions,  any  of  the 
competitors  may  bring  an  aftion  of  multlple-poinding 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  debtors,  without  their 
confent,  or  even  though  they  ihould  difclaim  the  pro- 
cefs ;  fince  the  law  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re- 
medy for  getting  fuch  competitions  determined  :  And 
while  the  fubjeft  in  controverfy  continues  in  medio,  any 
third  perfon  who  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  It,  may, 

though 
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^aw  of  though  he  (houldi  not  be  cited  as  a  defender,  produce 
his  titles,  as  if  he  were  an  original  party  to  the  fuit, 
'  and  will  be  admitted  for  his  Intcreft  in  the  competition. 
By  the  forefaid  bankrupt  ftatute,  however,  it  is  compe- 
tent, in  the  cafe  of  a  forthcoming  or  multiple- poinding 
raifed  on  an  arreftment  ufcd  within  thirty  days  prior, 
or  four  kalendar  months  fubfequent  to  a  bankruptcy, 
for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  intereft,  and 
making  his  claim,  in  the  procefs  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment. 

25.  Certain  aftions  may  be  called  acceffory,  becaufe 
they  are  merely  preparatory  or  fubfervient  to  other  ac- 
tions. Thus,  exhibitions  ad  deliberandum^  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  an  heir  againft  the  creditors  or  cuftodiers  of 
his  anceftor's  writings,  are  intended  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  future  proceffes.  An  a£lion  of  trans/ereme  is 
alfo  of  this  fort,  whereby  an  aftion,  during  the  pen- 
dency of  which  the  defender  happens  to  die,  is  craved 
to  be  transferred  againft  his  reprefentative,  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  it  ftood  formerly.  Upon  the  pur- 
fuer's  death  his  heir  may  infift  In  the  caufe  againft  the 
defender,  upon  producing  either  a  retour  of  a  con- 
firmed teftament,  according  as  the  fuhjedl  is  heritable 
cr  moveable.  Transferences  being  but  incidental  to 
other  aftions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge 
alone  before  whom  tlie  principal  caufe  depended;  but 
where  the  reprefentatlves  of  the  deceafed  live  in  another 
territory,  it  is  the  fupreme  court  muft  transfer.  Obli- 
gations may  now  be  regiftered  fummarily  after  the  cre- 
ditor's death ;  which  before  was  not  admitted,  with- 
out a  feparate  procefs  of  reglftration,  to  which  the 
granter  was  neceffarlly  to  be  made  a  party. 
,  26.  A  procefs  of  'wakening  is  llkewife  accciTory. 
An  adlion  is  faid  to  fleep,  when  it  lies  over  not  infitt- 
ed  in  for  a  year,  in  which  cafe  its  efFefl  is  fufpended: 
but  even  then  it  may,  at  any  time  within  the  years  of 
prefcription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  fummons,  in 
which  the  purfuer  recites  the  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs, 
and  coucludes  that  it  may  be  again  carried  on  as  if  it 
had  not  been  difcontinued.  An  a6tion  that  ftands  upon 
any  of  the  inner- houfe  rolls  cannot  fleep;  nor  an  a6lion 
in  which  decree  is  pronounced,  becaufe  it  has  got  its 
full  completion  :  Confcquently  the  decree  may  be  ex- 
trafted  after  the  year,  without  the  necefficy  of  a  wa- 
kening. 

27.  An  aAion  of  tranfimpt  falls  under  the  fame 
clafs.  It  is  competent  to  thofe  who  have  a  partial 
intereft  in  wiitlngs  that  are  not  in  their  own  cuftody, 
againft  the  pofTcfTors  thereof,  for  exhibiting  them, 
that  they  may  be  tranfumed  for  their  behoof.  Tho' 
the  ordinary  title  in  this  procefs  be  an  obligation  by 
the  defender  to  grant  tranfumpts  to  the  purfuer,  it  is 
fufficient  if  the  purfuer  can  fliow  that  he  has  an  in- 
tereft In  the  writings  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  he  muft  tran- 
fumc  them  on  his  own  charges.  AAIons  of  tranfumpt 
may  be  purfued  before  any  judge-ordinary.  After  the 
writings  to  be  tranfumed  are  exhibited,  full  duplicates 
are  made  out,  collated,  and  figned,  by  one  of  the 
clerks  of  court,  which  are  called  tranfumpts.,  and  are 
as  efftftual  as  an  extraft  from  the  regifter. 

2R.  Aftions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  ifTu- 
ir.g  from  the  chancery,  direfted  to  the  jufticiary  or 
judge-oidinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon 
whofe  verdift  judgment  was  pronounced  :  And  to  this 
Vol.  IX.  Part  11. 


day  we  retain  ccrtam  brieves,  as  of  inquejl^  terce,    Law  of 

idiotry,  tutory,  perambulation^  and  perhaps  two  or  three  ,  ^^"^^'*"<^'^ 
others:  But  fummonfes  were,  immediately  upon  the Suratnoafcii. 
inftitution  of  the  college  of  jiiftice,  introduced  in  the 
place  of  brieves.  A  fummons,  when  applied  to  actions 
purfued  before  the  feffion,  is  a  writ  in  the  king's  name, 
ilfulng  from  his  fig  net  upon  the  purfuer's  complaint, 
authorifing  melTengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  make  his  defences  ;  with  certifi- 
cation, if  he  fail  to  appear,  that  decree  will  be  pronoun- 
ced againft  him  in  terms  of  the  certification  of  the  fum- 
mons. 

29.  The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender,  be- 
tween his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 
defence,  arc  called  inducia  legates.     If  he  is  within  the  ^"'("'^  ''^'^ 
kingdom,  21  and  6  days,  for  the  firft  and  fecond^**^' 
diets  of  appearance,  muft  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 

pofe;  and  if  out  of  it,  60  and  1 5.  Defenders  refiding 
in  Orkney  or  Zetland  muft  be  cited  on  40  days.  In 
certain  fummonfes  which  are  privileged,  the  inducia 
are  ftiortened  :  Spuilzies  and  ej-iftions  proceed  on  i ^ 
days ;  wakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  inci- 
dental, on  fix  ;  (fee  the  Hft  of  privileged  fummonfes,  in 
a<5t  of  fedetunt  June  29th  1672.)  A  fummons  muft  be 
executed,  i.  e.  ferved  againft  the  defender,  fo  as  the 
laft  diet  of  appearance  may  be  within  a  year  after  the 
date  of  the  fummons  ;  and  it  muft  be  called  within  3 
year  after  that  diet,  otherwife  it  falls  for  ever.  Of- 
fence againft  the  authority  of  the  court,  afts  of  mal- 
verfation  in  ofiice  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
ftice,  and  afts  of  violence  and  oppreflion  committed 
during  the  dependence  of  a  fuit  by  any  of  the  parties, 
may  be  tried  without  a  fummons,  by  a  fummary  com- 
plaint. 

30.  Though  the  Romans  acknowledged  a  concourfe  Concourft 
of  aftions  In  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  known  in  the 

law  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  where  an  aftion  is  in  part 
penal,  e.  g.  a  removing,  fpuilzie,  &c.  a  purfuer  who 
reftrifts  his  demand  to,  and  obtains  a  decree  merely 
for,  reftltutlon,  cannot  thereafter  bring  a  new  procefs 
for  the  violent  profits.  Yet  the  fame  fad  may  be  the 
foundation  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  adtisn,  becaufe 
thefe  two  are  Intended  for  different  purpofes ;  the  one 
for  fatisfying  the  public  juftice,  the  other  for  indem- 
nifying the  private  party :  And  though  the  defender 
fliould  be  abfolved  in  the  criminal  trial,  for  want  of 
evidence,  the  party  injured  may  bring  an  aClion  ad ci* 
vilem  effeBum,  in  which  he  is  intitlcd  to  refer  the  libel 
to  the  defender's  oath. 

3  I.  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  different  con-  . 
clufionsonthe  fame  ground  of  rigl.r,  refciflbry,  de- ^JonT 
claratory,  petitory,  &c.  if  they  be  not  repugnant  to  tions. 
each  other  :  Nay,  though  different  fums  be  due  to  one, 
upon  diftind  grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 
debtors,  the  creditor  may  infift  againft  them  all  in  the 
fame  fummons. 

32.  Defences  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  forDefencee; 
eliding  an  aftion.  They  are  either  dilatory,  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  can  only  procure 
an  abfolvitor  from  the  Us  pendens :  Or  peremptory^ 
which  entirely  cut  off  the  purfuer's  right  of  adlion.  The 
firft,  becaufe  they  relate  to  the  forms  of  proceeding, 
muft  be  offered  in  limine  judicii,  and  all  of  them  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
any  time  before  fentcnce.  By  a  late  ad  of  federunt> 
4  ^  how* 
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however  (1787),  all  defences,  both  dilatory  and  pe- 
remptory, fo  far  as  they  are  known,  muft  be  proponed 
at  returning  the  fummons,  under  a  penjilty  ;  and  the 
fame  enaAment  extends  to  the  cafes  of  fufpenfions  and 
advocations.  The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
parties  alfo  muft  be  produced  ;  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  a£t  of  federunt,  being  to  acce- 
lerate as  much  as  poffible  the  decifion  of  caufes. 

33.  A  caufe,  after  the  parties  had  htigated  it  before 
the  judge,  was  faid  by  the  Romans  to  be  htifconteftcd. 
By  Htifconteftation  a  judicial  contraft  is  underftood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  adion 
IS  perpetuated  againft  heirs,  even  when  it  arifes  ex  de- 
liao.  By  our  law,  Htifconteftation  is  not  formed  till 
an  aft  is  extradied,  admitting  the  Hbel  or  defences  to 
proof. 

Sect.  II.    Of  Probation. 

All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  fuit,  muft;  be  fup- 
ported  by  proper  proof.  Probation  is  either  by  wri- 
ting, by  the  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witneffes.  In  the 
cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted  prout  de 
jure ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  the  legal  methods  of 
probation  are  competent  to  the  party  ;  if  the  proof  he 
brings  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourfe  either 
to  witnefles  or  to  his  adverfary's  oath;  but,  if  he  ftiould 
firft;  take  himfelf  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there- 
after ufe  any  other  probation  (for  the  reafon  affigned 
par.  3.);  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  p-o.rfuer  who  has  brought 
a  proof  by  witnefles,  on  an  extrafted  aft,  is  not  allowed 
to  recur  to  the  oath  of  the  defender.  Single  combat, 
as  a  fort  of  appeal  to  Providence,  was,  by  our  ancient 
law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  bath  civil  and 
criminal.  It  was  afterwards  rettrifted  to  the  cafe  of 
fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  proof  could  be  had ; 
fome  traces  of  this  blind  methed  of  trial  remained  even 
In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  who,  by  i6go,  c.  12.  might 
authorife  duels  on  weighty  occafions. 

2.  As  obhgations  or  deeds  figned  by  the  party  him- 
felf, or  his  anceftors  or  authors,  muft  be,  of  all  evidence, 
the  leaft  liable  to  exception  ;  therefore  every  debt  or 
allegation  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  folemnities  effential  to  probative  deeds  have  been 
already  explained,  (n°clxxlv.  3.  et feq.)  Books  of  ac- 
count kept  by  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  other  dealers 
in  bufinefs,  though  not  fubfcribed,  are  probative  againft 
him  who  keeps  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  furnifhings  by  a 
fhop- keeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regularly  kept  by 
him,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  witnefs, 
afford  a  femlplena  prohat'io  in  his  favour,  which  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplement.  Notorial 
inftruments  and  executions  by  meffengers  bear  full  evi- 
dence, that  the  folemnities  therein  fet  forth  were  ufed, 
not  to  be  invalidated  otherwife  than  by  a  proof  of  falfe- 
hood  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinfic  fads 
therein  averred,  againft  third  parties. 

3.  Regularly,  no  perfon's  right  can  be  proved  by 
.his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adverfary; 

becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  Byt,  where  the  matter  in  iffue  Is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himfelf, 
is  decifive  of  the  point ;  becaufe  the  reference  is  a  vir- 
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tual  contraft  between  the  litigant?,  by  which  they  are  Law  of 
underftood  to  put  the  iffue  of  the  caufe  upon  what  fhall  Scotland, 

be  depofed  :  and  this  contrad  is  fo  ftriftly  regarded,  — "  "* 

that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  can- 
not afterwards,  in  a  civil  ait  ion,  plead  upon  any  deed 
againft  the  party  depofing,  inconfiftent  with  his  oath. 
To  obviate  the  fnares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he, 
to  whofe  oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,  may  refufc 
to  depofe,  till  his  adverfary  fwear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A  defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
fwear  to  fafts  in  a  libel  properly  criminal ;  yet  may,  in 
trefpaffes,  where  the  conclufion  is  limited  to  a  tine,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  ei- 
ther hurt  or  benefit  third  parties  ;  being,  as  to  them, 
res  Inter  alios  ada. 

5.  An  oath  upon  reference  is  fometimes  qualified  by  Qiialified 
fpecial  limitations  reftrifting  it.  The  qualities  which  oaihs. 
are  admitted  by  the  judge  as  part  of  the  oath,  aie  cal- 
led intrinfic  ;  thofe  which  the  judge  rejects  or  feparates 
from  the  oath,  extrinfic.  Where  the  quality  makes  a 
part  of  the  allegation  which  is  revelantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinfic.  Thus,  becaufe  a  merchant,  fuing 
for  furnifhings  after  the  three  years,  muft,  in  order  to 
make  a  relevancy,  offer  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath^ 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  ftill  due  ;  therefore,  though  the  defender  fhould  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  laft  part 
being  a  denial  that  the  debt  fubfifts,  is  intrinfic,  fince 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua- 
lity does  not  import  an  extinftion  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter-claim,  or  mutua  petition  againft  the 
purfucr,  it  is  held  as  extrinfic,  and  muft  be  proved  ali- 
unde. Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  conftitution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adjeding  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  by  its 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity  are  fometimes  referred  by  the  q^^^ 
judge  to  either  party,  officio  ;  which,  becaufe  they  luiiplemen 
are  not  founded  on  any  implied  contradt  between  the 
htigants,  are  not  finally  decifive,  but  may  be  traverfed 
on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.  Thefe  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  fupplying  a  lame 
or  imperfed  proof,  and  are  therefore  called  oaths  in 
fupplement.    (See  par.  2.) 

7.  To  prevent  groundlefs  allegations,  oaths  of  ca-  q^j^  ^ _ 
lumny  have  been  introduced,  by  vt  hich  either  party  may  calumny, 
demand  his  adverfary's  oath,  that  he  believes  the  faft 
contained  in  his  hbel  or  defences  to  be  juft  and  true. 
As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adverfary  does  not  re- 
nounce other  probation  ;  and  therefore  no  party  is 
bound  t©  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  facls  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fince  the  acl  of  fede- 
runt, Feb.  I.  1715,  whereby  any,  party,  againft  whom 
a  fad  fhall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,  without  making  oath, 
to  confefs  or  deny  it;  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  denial, 
is  fubjefted  to  the  expcnce  that  the  other  party  has 
thereby  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  calumny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  leaft  implies,  a  certification,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  affigned  for  de- 
pofing, he  fhall  be  held  pro  confejfo  ;  from  a  prefurap- 
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of  tion  of  hj8  confcioufnefs,  that  the  faft  upon  which  he 
"^^^^  dedines  to  (Wear  makes  againfl  him;  but  no  party  can 
be  held  pro  confcjfo,  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom,  without  a 
previoua  perfqnal  citation  ufed  againft  bijn.  Though 
an  oath  which  refolves  into  a  non  memini,  cannot  be 
faid  to  prove  any  point ;  yet  where  one  fo  depofes  up- 
on a  recent  fadt,  to  which  he  himfelf  was  privy,  his 
oath  is  confidered  as  a  diflembling  of  the  truth,  and  he 
is  held  pro  confejfoy  as  if  he  had  refufed  to  fwear. 

9.  An  oath  jn  litem,  is  that  which  the  judge  refers 
to  a  pnrfuer,  for  afcertaining  either  the  quantity  or  the 
vakie  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  his  da- 
mages. An  oath  in  litem,  as  it  is  the  aifirmation  ©f  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  is 
proof  that  the  other  party  has  been  engaged  in  fome 
illegal  aft,  or  where  the  public  policy  has  made  it  ne- 
ceflary,  (fee  n°  clxxiii.  11.)  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan- 
tities, is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a  concurring  te- 
ftimony  of  witneflea  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 
it  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  ic  has  always  been  fubjed  to 
the  modification  of  the  court, 
•obation  10.  The  law  of  Scotland  rejefts  the  teftimony  of 
'"'V^'  '  witneffes,  (i.)  In  payment  of  any  fum  above  L.  100 
liVt  cafes  Scots,  all  which  mult  be  proved  either  fcripto  uel jura- 
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mento.  (2,)  In  all  gratuitous  promifes,  though  for 
the  fmalleft  trifle.  (3.)  In  all  contrafts,  where  writing 
is  either  effential  to  their  conftitutlon,  (fee  n°  clxxiv. 
2.)  or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited,  as  in  the  borrow- 
ing of  money.  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  fubjeft  to  the 
reftridions  mentioned  in  the  next  par.  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  conftituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witneffes. 

II.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  witneffes  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  of  L.  100  Scots,  in  payments, 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements  which  con- 
tain mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to  the 
higheft  extent,  (i.)  In  all  bargains  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  arifing  from  them,  concerning 
moveable  goods.  (2.)  In  fafts  performed  in  fatisfadlion, 
even  of  a  written  obligation,  where  fuch  obligation 
binds  the  party  precifcly  to  the  performance  of  them. 
(3.)  In  faas  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  effeft  of  fuch  proof  fliouldbe 
the  extindlion  of  a  written  obligation,  efpeclally  if  the 
fads  import  fraud  or  violence  ;  thus,  a  bond  is  redu- 
cible ex  dolo,  on  a  proof  by  witneffes.  Laftly,  all  in- 
tromiffion  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's 
efiate  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witneffes  ; 
and  even  introraiffion  with  the  filver-rent,  where  the 
creditor  has  entered  into  the  total  poffcffion  of  the 
I  debtor's  lands, 

hat  per-  ,  '2.  No  perfon,  whofe  near  relation  to  another  bars 
18  rtjec-  him  from  being  a  judge  in  his  caufe,  can  be  admitted 
I  as  vvii-  as  a  witnefs  for  him  ;  but  he  may  againft  him,  except 
a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  tefti- 
mony againft  the  hufband  or  parent,  ob  reverentiam 
pcrfona,  ct  metum  perjurii.  Though  the  witnefs,  whofe 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  parties  is  objeded  to,  be  as 
nearly  related  to  the  other,  the  objedion  Hands  good. 

13.  The  teftimony  of  infamous  perfons  is  rejeded, 
/.  e.  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared  in- 
iixaom  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge  j  but  infamia  fa£li 
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does  not  difquaiify  a  witnefs.  Pupils  are  inhabile  wit-  I^aw  of 
neffes ;  being,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  incapable  of  the  ^'^'^^ 
impreffions  of  an  oath.  And  in  general  witneffes  o- 
therwife  exceptionable  may,  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
witneffes  arilmg  from  the  nature  or  circumitancts  of  ' 
the  fad,  be  received  cum  nota ;  that  is,  their  teftimo- 
ny, though  not  quite  free  from  fufpiclon,  is  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  fuch 
weight  given  it  as  the  judge  ftiall  think  it  deferves. 

14.  All  witneffes,  before  they  arc  examined  in  the  Purgation 
caufe,  arc  purged  of  partial  counfel ;  that  is,  they  muft  »f  witnef- 
declare,  that  they  have  no  intercft  in  the  fuit,  nor  have  • 
given  advice  how  tocondudit;  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  nor  have  been  inftruded  how 

to  depofe ;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  the  points  put  to 
a  witnefs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  initialia 
tejlmonii.  Where  a  party  can  bring  prefent  proof  of 
a  witnefs's  partial  counfel,  in  any  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witnefs  be  fworn  ; 
but,  becaufe  fuch  objedion,  if  it  cannot  be  inftantly 
verified,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  protelf  for  reprobator,  before 
the  witnefs  is  examined ;  i.  e.  that  he  may  be  after- 
wards allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
inabihty.  Reprobator  is  competent  even  after  fen- 
tence, where  proteftation  is  duly  entered  ;  but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  inhfting  muft  confign  L.  100  Scots, 
which  he  forfeits  if  he  fuccumb.  This  adion  muft 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  advocate,  becaufe 
the  conclufion  of  it  imports  perjury  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  the  witnefs  muft  be  made  a  party  to  it. 

15.  The  interlocutory  fentence  or  warrant,  by  which  DihVence  ^ 
parties  are  authorifed  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by  againft  wit- 
way  of  ad,  or  of  incident  diligence.    In  an  ad,  the  nelTes. 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 

in  the  procefs ;  but  in  an  incident  diligence,  which  is 
commonly  granted  upon  fpecial  points,,  that  4o  not 
exhauft  the  .caufe,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witnefs  does  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  the 
warrant  of  citation,  a  fecond  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  meffen- 
gers  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  before  the  court. 
Where  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 
none  within  the  term  allowed  by  the  warrant,  an  inter- 
locutor is  pronounced,  circumducing  the  term,  and  pre-  Gircum- 
eluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.  Where 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  ad,  the  lord  or- 
dinary  on  the  ads,  after  the  term  for  proving  is  elap- 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  ;  and  thereupon  a  ftate 
of  the  cafe  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  concluded 
caufes,  which  muft  be  judged  by  the  whole  lords; 
but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  diligence, 
the  import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  the  lord  or- 
dinary in  the  caufe. 

16  Where  fads  do  not  admit  a  dired  proof,  pre-  Prefump. 
fumptions  are  received  as  evidence  which  in  many  cafes,  tions. 
make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  dired.  Prefumptiona 
are  confequences  deduced  from  fads  kp.own  or  proved, 
which  inter  the  certainty,  or  at  leaft  a  ftrong  probabi- 
lity, of  another  fad  to  be  proved.  This  kind  of  pro- 
bation is  therefore  called  artificial,  becaufe  it. requires 
a  reafoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
from  the  fads  that  already  appear  in  proof.  Prefump- 
tlons  are  either,  i.  juris  et  de  jure  i  2.  juris;  or,  3. /&o. 
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Law  of  minis  or  judic is.  The  Grft  fort  obtains,  where  ftatute 
Scotland.  cuftom  eftabliihea  the  truth  of  any  point  upon  a  pre- 
fumption  ;  and  it  18  fo  ftrong,  that  it  rejefta  all  proof 
that  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  fpecial  cafes.  Thus, 
the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs,  who  forwardly  offers  him- 
felf  without  bdng  cited,  is,  from  a  prefumption  of  his 
partiality,  rejeded,  let  his  charadler  be  ever  fo  fair  ; 
and  thus  alfo,  a  minor,  becaufe  he  is  by  law  prefumed 
incapable  of  conducing  his  own  affairs,  is  upon  that 
prefumption  difa!  led  from  ading  without  the  confent 
of  his  curators,  though  he  fhould  be  known  to  behave 
•with  the  greateft  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefumptions 
are  fixed  by  ftatute. 

17.  Prafumptiones  juris  are  thofe  which  our  law- 
books or  decllions  have  etlablifhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequence  upon  them,  or  Ifatuting 
fuper  prafumpto.  Moft  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre- 
fumptions inferred  from  pofitive  fads,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  ptoof ;  thus,  the  legal 
prefumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  &c. 
are  in  effeft  fo  many  negative  propofitions,  that  fervi- 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  are  not  to  be  prefumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 
All  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumptions,  as  they  are  only  conjedtures  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
direft  evidence,  but  by  other  conjeftures,  affording  a 
ftronger  degree  of  probabiHty  to  the  contrary.  Prx 
fumptiones  hominis  or  jadicis^  are  thofe  which  arife  daily 
from  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes;  the  flrength 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 
^tSh  juris.  18.  A /fSioyV/j  differs  from  a  prefumption.  Things 
are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  ;  but  a  fic- 
tion of  law  afiumes  for  truth  what  is  cither  certainly 
falfe,  or  at  leaft  is  as  probably  falfe  as  true.  Thus  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  confidered  in  law  as  tht  fame  perfon 
with  his  anceftor.  Fiftions  of  law  muft,  in  their  effefts, 
be  always  limited  to  the  fpecial  purpofes  of  equity  for 
which  they  were  introduced  y  fee  an  example, 
N°  clxxxiii.  3. 

elxxxv.      Sect.  III.  Of  Sentences  and  their  Executions. 

Property  would  be  mod  uncertain,  if  debateable 
points  might,  after  receiving  a  definitive  judgement,  be 
brought  again  in  queflion,  at  the  pleafure  of  either  of 
the  parties  :  every  ftate  has  therefore  fixed  the  chaiac- 
ter  of  final  to  certain  fentences  or  decrees,  which  in 

Hes  judl-    the  Roman  law  are  called  res  judicata;,  and  which  ex- 

eata.         elude  all  review  or  rehearing. 

Decrees  in  1.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  feffion,  are  either  in  foro 
f*r<i'  contradiLlorio,   where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 

caufe,  or  in  abfcnce  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the 
fefhon  in  foro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points 
which  the  parties  neglected  to  plead  before  fentence 
(which  we  call  competent  and  omitted),  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  infuf&cient  (proponed  and  repelled.) 
But  decrees,  though  in  foro,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  effential  nulli- 
ties;  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  petita,  or  not  con- 
formable to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded 
OB  an  error  in  calcul,  i^c. ;  or  where  the  party  againll 
wliom  the  decree  is  obtaiaed  has  thereafter  recovered 


evidence  fufEcIent  to  overturn  it, 
not  before. 
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3.  As  parties  might  formerly  reclaim  againft  the,  ' 
fentences  of  the  felTion,  at  any  time  before  extrading 

the  decree,  no  judgment  was  final  till  cxtrad  ;  but  re-locuc* 
now,  a  fentence  of  the  inner-houfe,  either  not  re-arefiaal 
claimed  againft  within  fix  federunt  days  afcer  its  date, 
or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extract,  makes  the  judgment  fi- 
nal as  to  the  court  of  felTion.    And,  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  24.  I  725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fentences  of  the  feffion,  after  Time  Hi 
five  years  from  extrading  the  fentence  ;  unlefs  the  per-'^^'^f'^'" ' 
fon  intitled  to  fuch  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with  a^^^^^' 
hufoand,  non  compos  mentis,  irapiifoned,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.     Sentences  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have  the  fame  effed,  if  not  reclaimed  againft,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  prefence  ;  and  all  petitions 
againfl  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  muit  be  pre- 
ferted  within  eight  federunt  days  after  figning  fuch  in- 
terlocutor. 

4.  Decrees,  in  abfence  of  the  defender,  have  not  Decrees 
^he  force  of  res  judicaiie  as  to  him  ;  for  where  the  de-  abience 
fender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fub- 
jeded  himfelf  by  the  judicial  contrad  which  is  implied 
in  litifconteftation  ;  a  party  therefore  may  be  reftored 
againft  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  cofts  in  re- 
covering them.  The  fentences  of  Inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  feffion, — before  decree,  by 
advocation, ---and  after  decree,  by  fufpenfion  or  reduc- 
tion ;  which  two  lall  are  alfo  the  methods  of  calling  in 
queition  fuch  decrees  of  the  feffion  itfelf,  as  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

5.  Redudion  is '\iie  proper  remedy,  either  where  ^^.^g^- 
the  decree  has- already  received  full  execution  by  pay- viewc.l 
ment,  or  Vv'here  it  decrees  nothing  to  be  paid  or  per-  thcr  by 
formed,  but  fimply  declares  a  right  in  favour  of  the  fl"<^''^j} 
purfuer.  Sufpenfion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the^"^^'"'* 
elftd  of  a  fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived execution,  is  Itayed  or  pollponed  till  the  caufe 
be  again  confidered.  The  firfl  ftep  towards  fufpenfion 
is  a  bill  preferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills. 
This  bill,  when  the  defire  of  it  is  granted,  Is  a  war- 
rant for  iffuing  letters  of  fufpenfion  which  pafs  the  fig- 
net  ;  but  if  the  prefenter  of  the  bilHhall  not,  within 
14  days  after  paffing  It,  expedite  the  letters,  execu- 
tion may  by  adt  of  federunt  1677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
tence. In  pradice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  the  char- 
ger to  put  up  a  proteftation  in  the  minute  book  for 
produdion  of  the  fufpenfion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  before  this  is  done  ;  and  if  the  fufpender 
fhall  allow  the  proteftation  to  be  extraded,  the  fift  falls. 
Sufpenfions  of  decrees  in  foro  cannot  pafs,  but  by  the 
whole  lords  in  time  of  feffion,  and  by  three  in  vacation, 
time  ;  but  other  decrees  may  be  fufpended  by  any  one 
of  the  judges'.  By  the  late  ad  of  federunt  (1787),  in 
order  to  remedy  the  abufe  of  prefenting  a  multiplicity 
of  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  the  decrees  of  inferior  judges 
in  fmall  caufes  which  have  paffed  in  sbfence,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  all  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  decreets  by  Infe- 
rior judges  In  abfence  of  the  defenders  in  caufts  under 
J  2  1.  Sterling  value,  fhall  be  refufed  and  remitted  to 
the  Inferior  judge  if  competent ;  the  fufpender,  how- 
ever, before  being  heard  in  the  inferior  court,  reimbur- 
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fing  the  charger  of  the  expences  Incurred  by  him  pre- 
vious to  the  remit. 

6.  As  fufpenfion  has  the  efFeft  of  Haying  the  execu- 
tion of  the  creditor's  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  the 
general  cafe,  pafs  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpen- 
der  to  pay  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  Ihall  be  found  due. 
Where  the  fufpender  cannot,  from  his  low  or  fufpec- 
ted  circumftances,  procure  unqueftionable  fecurity,  the 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  /.  <?.  fuch  as  the  fufpen.- 
der  fwears  is  the  bell  he  can  offer  ;  but  the  reafons  of 
fufpenfion  are,  in  that  caft,  to  be  confidered  with  par- 
ticular accuracy  at  pafiing  the  bill.  Decrees  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  of  univerfities,  hofpitals,  or  parith- 
fchoolmafters,  for  their  Itipends,  rents,  or  falaries, 
cannot  be  fufpended,  but  upon  produdion  of  dif- 
charges,  or  on  confignaliun  of  the  fums  charged  for. 
A  charger,  who  thinks  himfelf  fecure  without  a  cau- 
tioner, and  wants  difpatch,  may,  where  a  fufpenfion 
of  his  diligence  is  fought,  apply  to  the  court  to  get 
the' reafons  of  fufpenfion  fummarily  difcuffed  on  the 
bill. 

-  7.  Though  he,  in  whofe  favour  the  decree  fufpend- 
^1^00111- is  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a 
Inz.  decree  may  be  fufpended  before  a  charge  be  given  on 
it.  Nay,  fufpenfion  is  competent  evtn  «»here  there  is 
no  decree,  for  putting  a  ftop  to  any  illegal  aft  whatfo- 
ever  :  thus,  a  building,  or  the  exercife  of  a  power 
which  one  affumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  fubje6l 
of  fufpenfion.  Letters  of  fufpenfion  are  confidered 
merely  as  a  prohibitory  diligence  ;  fo  that  the  fufpen- 
der, if  he  would  turn  provoker,  muft  bring  an  adlion 
ef  redudlion.  If,,  upon  difcufling  the  letters  of  fufpen- 
fion, the  reafons  fliall  be  fuftalned,  a  decree  is  pro- 
nounced, fufpending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which 
the  charge  was  given  Jlmpliciter  ;  which  is  called  a  de- 
cree of  JuJpenf.oTiy  and  takes  off  the  effcA  of  the  decree 
fufpended.  If  the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled, 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed- 
ed, J.  ft  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  they  ordain  them 
to  be  put  to  farther  execution. 

8.  Decrees  are  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence, 
either  againft  the  perfon  or  againft  the  ellate  of  the 
debtor.  The  firll  ftep  of  ptrfonal  execution  is  by  let- 
ters of  horning,  which  pafs  by  warrant  of  the  court 
of  feifion,  on  the  decrees  of  magiftrates  of  boroughs, 
fheriffs,  admirals,  and  commifTarles.  If  the  debtor 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing 
him  rebel,  and  regifteting  the  horning,  may  apply  for 
letters  of  caption,  which  contain  a  command,  not  only 
to  meffengers,  but  to  magiftrates,  to  apprehend  and 
imprifon  the  debtor.  All  meffengers  and  magiftrates, 
who  refufe  their  alTiftance  in  executing  the  caption,  are 
liable  fuhfidtarie  for  the  debt  ;  and  fuch  fubfidiary  ac- 
tion is  fupported  by  the  execution  of  the  meffenger 
employed  by  the  creditor,  expreffing  that  they  were 
charged  to  concur^  and  would  not.  Letters  of  caption 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  mefTt  nger,  in  cafe  he 
cannot  get  accefs,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other 
lock-faft  places. 

9.  Law  fecures  peers,  married  women,  and  pupils, 
againft  perfonal  execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts. 

againft  Such  commoners  alfo  as  are  elcdled  to  ferve  in  parlla- 
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againft  a  debtor  within  the  precinfts  of  the  king's  pa-  J^^"?^^^ 
lace  of  Holyroodhoufe  :  but  this  privilege  of  fanftuary  S^otiand^ 
afforded  no  fecurity  to  criminals,  as  that  did  which  was, 
by  the  canon  law,  conferred  on  churches  and  religious 
houfes.  Whera  the  perfonal  prefence  of  a  debtor,  un- 
der caption,  isncceffary  in  any  of  our  fupreme  courts* 
the  judges  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  proteftion, 
for  fuch  time  as  may  be  fufhclent  for  his  coming  and 
going,  not  exceeding  a  month.  Proteftion  from  dili- 
gence is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  fefTion  under  the 
late  bankrupt  ftatute,  where  it  is  applied  for,  with  con- 
currence of  the  truftee,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  cre- 
ditors as  the  cafe  may  require. 

10.  After  a  debtor  is  imprifoned,  he  ought  not  to  P"!"""*" 
.    ..11.       r      r    \       •         ^  J        mult  be 

be  indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  everi  under  a    .  ^^^^^^^ 

guard  ;  for  creditors  have  an  intereft,  that  iheir  dr !) .  )rs  fia^d. 
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ment,  are  fecured  againft  perfonal  execution  by  the 
privilege  of  paillament.    No  captiqn  can  be  executed 


be  kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  iw^fiiualor 
carceris,  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  dcbr  ;  .md 
any  magiftrate  or  jailor,  who  ftiall  liifter  t;ie  r  i  Loner 
to  go  abroad,  without  a  proper  atteftation,  up  iih, 
of  the  dangerous  ftate  of  his  health,  is  liable  Julj; .     .  - 
for  the  debt.    Magiftrates  are  in  hk.;.-  rna.-.ner  li^iL;  'u 
they  ftiall  fuffer  a  prifoner  fo  efcape  thioug!'  Uk-  v.. 
fufficiency  of  their  prifon  :  but,  if  he  ihall  efcape  uis  • 
der  night,  by  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  or  by  open  force,,, 
or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputt-d  to 
the  magiftrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  debt  ;  provided  they  ftiall  have,  immediately  after 
his  efcape,  made  all  pofTible  fearch  for  him.    A  cafe 
lately  occurred  where  a  meffenger  having  apprehended 
a  perfon  for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,  delivered 
him  over  to  the  provoft  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  re- 
ceipt for  him.    The  provoft  allowed  him  to  remain  at 
the  inn  all  night,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
called  open  gaoU  by  which  he  had  accefs  to  the  court- 
houfe,  under  the  fanje  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he 
tranfaded  bufinefs.    As  the  perfon  at  whofe  inftance  > 
he  was  apprehended  upon  the  caption,  confidered  that 
the  magiftrates  had  not  kept  the  debtor  In  prifon  as 
commanded  by  the  letters,  brought  an  aftion  againft 
them  for  the  debt,  although  the  debtor  had  not  fo 
much  as  attempted  to  make  his  efcape.    It  was  con- 
tended by  the  magiftrates,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
having  only  followed  the  ufual  pradice  of  the  burgh  : 
but  the  court  of  lefTion,  confidering  the  magiltraies  as 
principal  keepers  of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no 
difcretionary  power,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
had  never  been  imprifoned  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  there- 
fore found  the  magiftrates  liable;,  and  their  judgment 
was  affirmed  upon  appeal.     Regularly,  no  prifoner  for  ,^g^''^'^j°f 
debt  upon  letters  of  caption,  though  he  fhould  have  ^^ri^Q^'^'g,^^' 
made  payment,  could  be  releafed  without  letters  of  fuf- ' 
penfion,  containing  a  charge  to  the  jailor  to  fet  him 
at  liberty  ;  becaufe  the  creditor's  dilcharge  could  not 
take  off  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  for  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  authority  :  but  to  fave  unnecefTary 
expence  to  debtors  in  Iraall  debts,  jailors  are  empowered 
to  let  go  prifoners  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  200 
merks  Scots,  upon  produftion  of  a  dlfcharge,  in  which 
the  creditor  confents  to  his  releafe. 

II.  Our  law,  from  a  confideration  of  compaffian, 
allows  infulvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  releafe  frompri-  ^"^^^'f'^"^ 
fon  upon  a  cejio  bonorum,  I  e.  upon  their  making  over 
to  the  creditors  all  their  eftate  real  and  perfonal.  This 
muft  be  infjfted  fcr  by  way  of  adion^  to  which  all  the 
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creditorfl  of  the  prifoner  ought  to  be  made  parties. 
The  prifoner  muft,  in  this  aftion,  which  is  cognifable 
only  by  the  courf  of  feffion,  exhibit  a  particular  inven- 
tory of  his  eftate,  and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  other 
eltate  than  is  therein  contnined,  and  that  he  has  made 
no  conveyance  of  any  part  of  it,  fincehis  imprifonment, 
to  the  hurt  of  his  creditors.  He  muft  alfo  make  oath, 
whether  he  has  granted  any  difpofition  of  his  effedls 
before  his  imprifonment.  and  condefcend  on  the  pcr- 
fons  to  whom,  and  oti  the  caufe  of  granting  it ;  that 
the  court  may  judge,  whether,  by  any  collufive  pradice, 
he  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  liberty. 

12.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  nor  a  criminal  who  is  liable  in  any  aflythment 
or  indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  his  executors, 
though  the  crime  itfelf  fhould  be  extingulfhed  by  a 
pardon.  A  difpofition  granted  on  a  cejfio  bonorum  is 
merely  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatis- 
fadioii  or  in  folutum  of  the  debts.  If,  therefore,  the 
debtor  fliall  acquire  any  eftate  after  his  releafe,  fuch 
eftate  may  be  attached  by  his  creditors,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  cejjio,  except  in  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  for  his 
fubfirtence.  Debtors,  who  are  fet  free  on  a  cejjio  bono- 
rum, are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dyvours  or 
bankrupts.  The  lords  are  prohibited  to  difpenfe  with 
this  mark  of  ignominy,  unlefs,  in  the  fummons  and 
procefs  of  ceJJio,  it  be  libelled,  fuftalned,  and  proved, 
that  the  bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.  And 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  even 
where  no  fufplcion  of  fraud  lies  againft  them,  if  they 
have  been  dealers  in  an  illicit  trad^. 

13.  Where  a  prifoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath, 
before  the  magiftrate  of  the  jurifdiftion,  that  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  himfelf,  the  magiftrate  may 
fet  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  confequence  of 
whofe  diligence  he  was  imprifon^d,  does  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  But  the  magiftrate  may,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  him 
in  prifon,  if  the  creditor  chufes  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  aliment  rather  than  releafe  him.  The  ftatute  au- 
thorifing  this  releafe,  which  is  ufually  called  the  of 
grace,  is  hmited  to  the  cafe  of  prifoners  for  civil  debts. 

14.  Decrees  are  executed  againft  the  moveable  eftate 
of  the  debtor  by  arreftnient  or  poinding  ;  and  againft 
his  heritable  eftate,  by  inhibition,  or  adjudication.  If 
one  be  condemned,  in  a  removing  or  other  procefs,  to 
quit  the  poffeflion  of  lands,  and  refufes,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  charge,  letters  of  ejeftion  are  granted  of  courfe, 
ordaining  the  fherifFto  cjeft  him,  and  to  enter  the  ob- 
tainer  of  the  decree  into  poffeflion.  Where  one  oppofes 
by  violence  the  execution  of  a  decree,  or  of  any  lawful 
diligence,  which  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  able  by  him- 
felf and  his  officers  to  make  good,  the  execution  is  en- 
forced  rnanu  militari. 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  is  a  fentence  proceed- 
ing on  a  fubmiffion  to  arbiters,  has  fome  affinity  with 
a  judicial  fentence,  though  in  moftrefpeds  the  two  dif- 
fer. A  fubmiffion  is  a  contraft  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  parties  who  have  difputable  rights  or  claims, 
whereby  they  lefer  their  differences  to  the  final  deter- 
mination of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  them- 
felves  to  acquiefce  in  what  fliall  be  decided.  Where  the 
day  within  which  the  arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left 
blank  in  the  fubmiffion,  practice  has  limited  the  arbi- 
ters power  of  deciding  to  a  year.  As  this  has  proceed- 
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ed  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ftyle,  empowering  the 
arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of 

_  next  to  come  ;  therefore,  where  a  fahmiffion 
is  indefinite,  without  fpecifying  any  time,  like  all  other 
conirafts  or  obligations,  it  fubfifts  for  40  years.  Sub- 
miffions,  like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  parties-fubmitters  before  fentence.  As  arbiters  are 
not  vefted  with  jurifdi<ftion,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
neffea  to  make  oath  before  them,  ar  havers  of  writinga 
to  exhibit  them ;  but  this  defed  is  fupplied  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
nefles,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writings.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  power  of  arbiters  is  barely  to  decide  ;  the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  fubmitters  confcnt  to  the  regiftration  of  the  de- 
cree-arbitral, performance  may  be  enforced  by  fum- 
mary  diligence. 

16.  The  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  from  powers 
the  confent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are  ^irbuers. 
limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  fen- 
tence after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  fubjedl  parties  to  a 
penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
the  fubmiffion.  And  where  a  fubmiffion  is  limited  to 
fpecial  claims,  fentence  pronounced  on  fubjects  not  fpe- 
cified  in  the  fubmiffion  is  null,  as  being  ulira  vires  com- 
prom'tjji. 

I  7.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fubmiffions  are  de-  Decree* 
figned  for  a  moft  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com-  bitral,  h 
pofing  of  diffierences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on  ''^'^'^ 
arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.  Decrees-ar- 
bitral  are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  except  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  or  falfehood. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  Crimes. 
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The  word  mW,  in  its  moft  general  fenfe,  includes  Crimes 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  our  coun-  ' 
try  ;  in  a  more  reftridled  meaning,  it  fignifies  fuch 
tranfgreffions  of  law  as  are  puniftiable  by  courts  of  ju- 
ftice.    Crimes  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  divided  into 
public  and  private.  Public  crimes  were  thofe  that  were 
exprefsly  declared  fuch  by  fome  law  or  conftitution,  public,  a 
and  which,  on  account  of  their  more  atrocious  nature  ' 
and  hurtful  confequences,  might  be  profccuted  by  any 
member  of  the  community.    Private  crimes  could  be  private, 
purfued  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally 
punifhed  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe. 
By  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the 
perfon  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accufe  crimi- 
nally :  but  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  queftion 
reprefents  the  community,  has  a  right  to  profecute  all 
crimes  in  vindiclam  publicam,  though  the  party  injured 
ftiould  refufe  to  concur.    Smaller  offiences,  as  petty- 
riots,  injuries,  &c.  which  do  not  demand  the  public 
vengeance,  pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  deliih, 
and  are  puniflied  either  by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

2.  The  eflence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten- ^ 
tion  in  the  adior  to  commit;  for  an  adion  in  which fendalt 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part,  is  not  a  proper  ob-crimes.j 
jed  either  of  rewards  or  punilhments  :  hence  arifes  the 
rule  crimen  dolo  contrahitur.  Simple  negligence  does 
not  therefore  conftitute  a  proper  crime.  Yet  where  it 
is  extremely  grofs,  it  may  be  punifhed  arbitrarily.  Far 
lefs  cau  we  reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  thofe  com- 
mitted 
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«v  of  mitted  by  an  idiot  or  furious  perfon :  but  lefler  degrees 
of  fatuity,  which  only  darken  reafon,  will  not  afford  a 
total  defence,  though  they  may  fave  from  the  pana  or- 
dinarta.  A£lion8  committed  in  drunkennefs  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  involuntary,  feeing  the  drunkennefs 
itfelf,  which  was  the  firfl  caufe  of  the  a£lion,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  fame  principle,  fuch  as  arc  in  a  ftate  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  of'a  cri- 
minal aftion,  dole  not  being,  incident  to  that  age  ;  but 
the  precife  age  at  which  a  perfon  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  fixed  neither  by  nature  nor  by  flatute,  is 
by  our  praflice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  befl 
can,  from  the  underllanding  and  manners  of  the  per- 
fipn  accufed.  Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arifes  chiefly 
from  ftatute,  the  adlor,  if  he  Is  under  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty  ;  but,  where  nature  itfelf  points 
out  its  deformity,  he  may,  If  he  \%  prox'imiis puhertat'iy 
be  more  eafily  prefumed  capable  of  committing  it:  yet, 
even  in  that  cafe,  he  will  not  be  punifhed  pana  ordina- 
ria. 

4.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  only  by  per- 
petrating it  himfelf,  but  being  acceffory  to  a  crime 
committed  by  another  ;  which  laft  is  by  civilians  ftyled 
ope  et  cotijilio,  and,  in  our  law-phrafe,  art  and  part.  A 
perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and  part,  either  by  giving 
advice  or  counfel  to  commit  the  crime  ;  or,  2.  By  gi- 
ving warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it ;  or,  3.  By  ac- 
tually affiftlng  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  by  doftors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  the  advifer  is  equally  punifhable  with  the  cri- 
minal ;  and  that,  in  the  (lighter,  the  circumflances  ari- 
fing  from  the  advifer's  leffer  age,  the  jocular  or  carelefs 
manner  of  giving  advice,  &c.  may  be  received  as  pleas 
for  foftening  the  punifliment.  One  who  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  firil  fpring  of  adlion, 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  perfon  employed  as  the  in- 
firunient  in  executing  It  ;  yet  the  aclor  cannet  excufe 
himfelf  under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  obeyed. 

5.  Afllftance  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
Grime,  not  only  In  the  actual  execution,  but  previous 
to  it,  by  furnlfhing  him,  intentionally,  with  poifon, 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  That  fort 
of  affittance  which  Is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
a£t,  and  which  Is  commonly  called  aldt'wg,  though  It  be 
of  Itfelf  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the 
principal  crime  ;  as  if  one  fhould  favour  the  efcape  of 
a  criminal  knowing  him  to  be  fuch,  or  conceal  him 
from  juftice. 

6.  Thofe  crimes  that  are  in  their  confequences  moft 
hurtful  to  foclety,  are  punifhed  capitally,  or  by  death  ; 
others  efcape  with  a  leffer  punifliment,  fometimes  fixed 
by  ftatute,  and  fometimes  arbitrary,  /.  e.  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  who  may  exercife  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  a  corporal  pu- 
nifhment.  Where  the  punifhment  Is  left,  by  law,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  cafe  extend  it  to 
death.  The  fingle  efcheat  of  the  criminal  falls  on  con- 
vlftion,  in  all  capital  trials,  though  the  fentence  fhould 
not  exprefs  it. 

|)hemy.  y.  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately 
againft  God  himfelf ;  others,  againfl  the  ftate ;  and  a 
third  kind,  againft  particular  perfons.  The  chief  crime 
in  the  firft  clafs,  cognifable  by  temporal  courts,  is  hlaf- 
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phemy^  under  whtch  may  be  included  athelfm.  This 
crime  eonfifts  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity,  by 
fpetch  or  writing.  All  who  curfe  God  or  any  of  the 
perfons  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  are  to  fufFer  death,  even 
for  a  fingle  adl;  and  thofe  who  deny  him.  If  they  per- 
fift  in  their  denial.  The  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  puniftiable  ca- 
pitally for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  profecutlon  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration.  But  all  who  undertake,  from 
thej(j;f]<ill  in  any  occult  fclence,  to  tell  fortunes,  or  dif- 
cover  Jiolen  goods,  are  to  fuffer  Imprifonment  for  a  year, 
ftand  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
furety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Some  crimes  againft  the  ftate  arc  levelled  dlreftly  Treafon. 
againft  the  fupreme  power,  and  ftrike  at  the  conftitu- 

tion  Itfelf :  others  difcover  fuch  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  bafHe  authority,  or  flacken  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. ^  Treafon,  crimen  majeflatis.  Is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  againft  the  majefty  of  the  ftate ;  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  who  are  fubjefts  of 
that  ftate  either  by  birth  or  refidence.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  In  1707,  the  laws  of  trea- 
fon, then  in  force  in  England,  were  made  ours  by 
7  Jnn.  c.  21.  both  with  regard  to  the  fads  conftltu- 
tlng  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  confequent 
on  it. 

10.  It  Is  high  treafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  ta 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  Queen-confort,  or  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  ;  to  levy  war  againft: 
the  King,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies  ;  to  counterfeit  the 
king's  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  feal  ;  to  kill  the  chan-  , 
cellor,  treafurer,  or  any  of  the  12  judges  of  England, 
while  they  are  doing  their  offices  :  which  laft  article  is 
by  the  forenamed  ad..?  Ann.  applied  to  Scotland,  in 
the  cafe  of  flaying  any  judge  of  the  feflion  or  of  jufti- 
ciary  fitting  in  judgment.  Thofe  who  wafti,  clip,  or 
lighten,  the  proper  money  of  the  realm  ;  who  advifed- 
ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  Pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  limit  the  fucceflion  to  it,  or  who  hold  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Pretender,  or  any  perfon  employ- 
ed by  him,  are  alfo  guilty  of  treafon. 

11.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  treafon,  Pams  o£ 
whetlter  againft  peers  or  commoners,  are  fet  forth  in  a  treafon.. 
fmall  treatife,  publiftied  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords 

In  1709,  fubjoined  to  a  colleaion  of  ftatutes  concern- 
ing treafon.  By  the  convidtion  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  eftate  of  the  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.  Hia 
blood  is  alfo  corrupted,  fo  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
ceftor,  he  cannot  inherit ;  and  the  eftate  which  he 
cannot  take,  falls  to  the  Immediate  fuperlor  as  efcheat,. 
oL  defiaum  heredis,  without  diftinguiftiing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  fubjed.  No  attain- 
der for  treafon  ftiall,  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  all  his  fons,  hurt  the  right  of  any  perfon,  other 
than  that  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life ;  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  cafe  of 
forfeiture  on  treafon,  muft  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
England. 

12.  Mifprifion  of  treafon,  from  meprendre,  is  the  o- Mifprilon 
verlookmg  or  concealing  of  treafon.  It  is  inferred  by  of  treafon.. 
one's  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  not  difcover- 

ing  it  to  a  magillrate  or  other  perfon  intitleJ  by  his 
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office  to  take  examinations ;  though  he  fhould  not  In 
the  kaft  degree  sffent  to  it.  The  forefaid  aft  7  Ann. 
makes  the  Enghlh  law  of  mifprifion  ours.  Its  punifti- 
ment  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprifonment, 
together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  ofFender's  moveables, 
and  of  the  profits  of  his  heritable  eftate,  during  his 
life  ;  that  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  our  law,  his  angle  and  life- 
rent efcheat 

13.  The  crime  of  /edition  confifts  in  the  raifing  com- 
motions or  difturbances  in  the  (iate.  It  is  either  verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  fedition,  or  leafing  making,  is  infer- 
red from  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  dif- 
cord  between  the  king  and  his  people.  It  is  punilhed 
either  by  imprifonment,  fine,  or  banifhment,  at  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  judge.  Real  fedition  is  generally  com- 
mitted by  convocating  together  any  confiderable  num- 
ber of  people,  without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  redreffing  fome  public  grievance,  to  the  di- 
fturbing  of  the  public  peace.  Thofe  who  are  convi6ted 
of  this  crime  are  punifhed  by  tht:  confifcation  of  their 
goods  ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the  king's  will.  If  any 
perfons,  to  the  number  of  12,  fhall  aflemble,  and  being 
required  by  a  magtiiirate  or  conftable  to  difperfe,  fhall 
nevetthelefs  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  fuch 
command,  the  perfons  difobeying  fliall  fufFer  death  atid 
confifcation  of  moveables. 

14.  Judges,  who,  wilfully  or  through  corruption, 
ufe  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injuftice  or  opprefiion, 
are  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  honour,  fame,  and  dig- 
nity. Under  this  head  may  be  clafled  theftbote  (from 
bote,  '*  compenfation"),  which  Is  the  taking  a  conli- 
deration  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exempt 
him  from  punifhment,  or  connive  at  his  efcape  from 
iuflice.  A  fheriff  or  other  judge,  guilty  ©f  this  crime, 
"forfeits  his  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  perfon, 
•who  takes  theftbote,  fuffers  as  the  principal  thief. 
The  buying  of  difputed  claims,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  pending  procefs,  by  any  judge  or  member 
either  of  the  feffion  or  of  an  Inferior  court,  Is  punifhed 
by  the  lofs  of  the  dehnquent's  office,  and  all  the  pri- 
vileges thereto  belonging. 

15.  Deforcement  is  the  oppofitlon  given,  or  refift- 
ance  made,  to  mefiengers  or  other  officers,  while  they 
are  employed  in  executing  the  law.  The  court  of 
feffion  Is  competent  to  this  crime.  It  Is  puniftiable 
with  the  confifcation  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  creditor  at  vvhofe  fuit  the 
diligence  was  ufed.  Armed  perfons,  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  affifting  In  the  illegal  running,  landing, 
or  exporting  of  prohibited  or  uncuflomed  goods,  or 
any  who  fhall  refift,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  of  the 
revenue,  In  the  execution  of  his  office,  are  punifhable 
with  death  and  the  confifcation  of  moveables. 

\  6.  Breach  of  arrejmeiit  (fee  N°  Ixxviii.  5.)  Is  a 
•crime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcement,  as  It  Im- 
ports a  contempt  of  the  law  and  of  our  judges.  It  fub- 
jefts  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punifhment,  and  the  ef- 
cheat of  moveables  ;  with  a  preference  to  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  for  fuch  farther  fum  as  fhall  be  mo- 
dified to  him  by  the  judge.  Under  this  head  of  crimes 
agaitifl  good  government  and  police,  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  JoreJlaUmg  of  markets  ;  that  is,  the  buying  of 
goods  intended  for  a  public  market,  before  they  are 
carried  there  ;  which  for  the  third  criminal  a£t  infers 
the  efcheat  of  moveables  j  as  alfo  flaying  falmon  in 
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forbidden  time,  deftroying  plough  gralth  in  time  of  l-iw  ( 
tillage,  flaying  or  houghing  horfes  or  cows  In  time  of  ^o^'*' 
harveft,  and  deftroying  or  fpoihng  growing  timber  ;  ' 
as  to  the  puniffiment  of  which,  fee  ftatutes  1503,  c.  qz. 
— 1587,  c.  82.  and  1689,  c.  16. —  i  Geo.  1.  St.  2. 
c.  48. 

17.  Crimes  agalnft  particular  perfons  may  be  di- Murder 
re6led;^either  agalnft  life,  limb,  liberty,  chattily,  goods, 
or  reputation.  Murder  Is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
perfon's  life,  without  a  necefTary  caufe.  Our  lav*- 
makes  no  diftindtlon  betwixt  premeditated  and  fudden 
homicide  :  both  are  punifhed  capitally.  Cafual  homi- 
cide, where  the  adtor  is  in  fome  degree  blameable ;  and 
homicide  In  felf-defence,  where  the  jaft  bounds  of  de- 
fence have  been  exceeded  ;  are  punifhed  arbitrarily  » 
but  the  flaughter  of  night  thieves,  houfe-breakerp,  af- 
fiftants  In  mafterful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced 
for  capital  crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity. 
The  crime  of  demembration,  or  the  cutting  off  of  a 
member.  Is  joined  with  that  of  murder  ;  but  In  prac- 
tice, Its  punifhment  has  been  retUidled  to  the  efcheat 
of  moveables,  and  an  affythment  or  indemnification  to 
the  party.  Mutilation,  or  the  difabling  of  a  m.ember. 
Is  punifhed  at  the  difcretlon  of  the  judge. 

1 8.  Self-murder  Is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing g^j^-jj^^ 
our  neighbour  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  our  law  has,  con-  der. 
trary  to  the  rule,  crimina  morte  extinguuntur,  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his 
fingle  efcheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 
To  this  end,  an  aftion  muft  be  brought,  not  before 
the  jufticiary,  but  the  feffion,  becaufe  it  is  only  intend- 
ed ad  civilem  effeSum,  for  proving  and  declaring  the 
felf-murder ;  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  mufl 
be  made  a  party  to  it. 

19.  The  punifhment  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder  P^^icid 
of  a  parent,  is  not  confined,  by  our  law,  to  the  crimi- 
nal himfelf.    All  his  poflerity  in  the  right  line  are  de- 
clared Incapable  of  Inheriting  ;  and  the  fucceffion  de- 
volves on  the  next  collateral  heir.    Even  the  curfing 

or  be^Ing^of  a  parent  Infers  death,  If  the  perfon  guilty 
be  above  16  years;  and  an  arbitrary  punifhment,  if 
he  be  under  It.  A  prefumptive  or  ftatutory  murder 
is  conflltuted  by  1690,  c.  21.  by  which  any  woman 
who  ffiall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
courfe,  and  ffiall  not  call  for,  or  make  ufe  of,  help  in 
the  birth,  is  to  be  reputed  the  murderer,  If  the  child 
be  dead,  or  amiffing.  This  aft  was  Intended  to  dif- 
courage  the  unnatural  praftice  of  women  making  away 
with  their  children  begotten  In  fornication,  to  avoid 
church-ccnfures. 

20.  Duelling,  Is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  fingle  com-  Duelllii 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  Fight- 
ing in  a  duel,  without  licence  from  the  king,  ispuniffi- 

able  by  death ;  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 
cond,  ffiall  give  a  challenge  to  light  a  dud,  or  ffiall  ac- 
cept a  challenge,  or  othtrwife  engage  therein.  Is  pu- 
niffied  by  baniffiment  and  efcheat  of  moveables,  though 
no  aftual  fighting  ffiould  enfue. 

21.  Haimfucken  (from  haim  *'  home,"  and  focken  **  toHaimfu 
feck  or  purfue")  is  the  affaulting  or  bfating  of  a  per- ken. 
fon  in  his  own  boufe.  The  puniffiment  of  this  crime  is 
nowhere  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majefty, 
which  make  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  it  is, 
like  rape,  capital  by  our  praftice.  The  affault  muft 
be  made  In  the  proper  houfe  of  the  perfon  affaulted, 

where 
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iw  of  where  he  lies  and  lifes  dally  and  nightly  ;  fo  that  nei- 

itland.  ther  ^  public  houfe,  nor  even  a  private,  where  one  i  a 

'^'^^  only  tranfiently,  falls  within  the  law. 

,ttcry.  2  2.  Any  party  to  a  law-fuit,  who  fhall  (lay,  wound, 
or  otherwife  Invade  his  adverfary,  at  any  period  of  time 
between  executing  the  fummons  and  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  or  fhall  be  acceffory  to  fuch  inva- 
fion,  (hall  lofe  his  caufe.  The  fentence  pronounced  on 
this  trial,  againft  him  who  has  committed  the  battery, 
is  not  fubjeft  to  reduAIon,  either  on  the  head  of  mi- 
nority, or  on  any  other  ground  whatever :  and  if  the 
perfon  profecuted  for  this  ciime  fhall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  his  liferent,  as  well  as  fingle  efcheat, 
falls  upon  the  denunciation. 

23.  The  crime  of  wrongous  imprlfonment  is  inferred, 
by  granting  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial, 
proceeding  on  informations  not  fubfcribed,  or  without 
expreffing  the  caufe  of  commitment  ;  by  receiving  or 
detaining  prifoners  on  fuch  warrants  ;  by  refufing  to  a 
prifoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment ;  by  de- 
taining him  in  clofe  confinement,  above  eight  days  af- 
ter his  commitment  ;  by  not  releafing  him  on  bail, 
where  the  crime  is  bailable  ;  and  by  tranfporting  per- 
fons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  own  con- 
fent,  or  a  lawful  fentence.  The_  perfons  guilty  of  a 
wrongous  imprifonment  are  punifhed  by  a  pecuniary 
muia,  from  L.  6coo  down  to  L.  aoo  Scots,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained;  and  the  judge, 
or  other  perfon  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubjedled  to 
pay  to  the  perfon  detained  a  certain  fum  per  diem,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  pu- 
blic truft.  All  thefe  penalties  may  be  infifted  for  by  a 
fummary  aaion  before  the  felTion,  and  are  fubjed  to 
no  modification. 

24.  Adultery,  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage- 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro- 
man nor  JewHh  law  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guihy  woman  was  the  wife  of  another  :  by  ours,  it  is 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We 
diftinguifh  between  fimple  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  manifett.  Open  and  manifeft  adulterers, 
who  continue  incorrigible,  notwithftanding  the  ceri- 
fures  of  the  church,  are  punifiied  capitally.  This 
crime  is  diftinguifhed  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
charafters  :  where  there  is  IfTue  procreated  between 
the  adulterers  ;  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  company 
together  notorioufly ;  or  where  they  give  fcandal  to 
the  church,  and  are,  upon  their  obftinate  refufing  to 
liften  to  its  admonitions,  excommunicated.  The  pu- 
nifhment  of  fimple  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  fta- 
tute,  is  left  to  the  difcretlon  of  the  judge  ;  but  cuftom 
has  made  the  faUIng  of  the  fingle  efcheat  one  of  its  pe- 
nalties. 

25.  Bigamy,  is  a  perfon's  entering  into  the  engage- 
ments of  a  fecond  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former 
marriage-vow  ftill  fubfifting.  Bigamy,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  has  been  tolerr.ted  in  many  ftates,  before 
the  eftabllfhment  of  Chriaianlty,  even  by  the  Jews 
themfelves  ;  but  it  Is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,  and  it  is  puniihed  by  our  lavf,  vvhether  on  the 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of 
perjury. 

26.  Incejl,  is  committed  by  perfons  who  Hand  with- 
in the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  and 
is  puniOied  capitally.    The  fame  degrees  arc  prohi- 
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bited  in  affinity,  as  in  confanguinity,  Z/tfV.  xvill.  13.    Law  of 
et  feq.    As  this  crime  Is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil- ,  i 
dren,  whether  lawful  or  natural,  ftand  on  an  equal  * 
footing :  civ'dis  ratio  civilia  jura  corrumpere  potcjl,  non 
vera  mturalia.    It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a  legal 
proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
father  ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with- 
out marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  explicit  ftatute  making  rape,  or  the  Rape, 
ravifhing  of  women,  capital;  but  it  is  plainly  fuppofed 

in  aft  16 1 2.  c.  4.  by  which  the  raviflier  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  wo- 
man's fubfequent  confent,  or  her  declaration  that  fiie 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free-will;  and  even  then, 
he  is  to  fuffer  an  arbitrary  punifhmcnt,  either  by  Im- 
prifonment, confifcation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary  fine. 

28.  Theft  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with  Theft, 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain. 

Our  ancient  law  proportioned  the  punifiiment  of  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  ftolen  ;  heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a  flight  corporal  punifhment  to  a  ca- 
pital, if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
which  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
fheep.  In  feveral  latter  afts,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  flolen 
is  of  fmall  value,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
kery, which  is  puniflied  either  corporally  or  by  banifh- 
ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  •  and  the  ftealing  of 
green  wood,  is  puniflied  by  a  fine,  which  rifes  as  the 
crime  is  repeated- 

29.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  ftolen  be  trifling  ;  as 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
landed  men  ;  or  of  things  fet  apart  for  facred  ufes. 

The  receivers  and  concealers  of  ftolen  goods,  knowing  ^^^^t  of 
them  to  be  fuch,  fufFer  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely  ^^^^"^^ 
harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours  ei- 
ther before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  puniflied 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong- 
ing to  thieves  or  lawlefs  perfons  who  dare  not  them- 
felves come  to  market,  are  puniflied  with  baniflimcnt 
and  the  efcheat  of  moveables. 

30.  Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  robbery  ;'9it>\)\itxfi. 
and  In  our  old  ftatutes,  rief  or  Jlouthrief;  under  which  &c. 
clafs  may  be  Included  fornlng,  or  the  taking  of  meat  and 

drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.  Stouthrief  came 
at  laft  to  be  committed  fo  audacioufly,  by  bands  of  men 
aflbciated  together,  that  it  was  thought  neceflary  to  veil 
all  our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts  up- 
on  forners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death. 
Nay,  all  were  capitally  puniflied,  who,  to  fecure  their 
lands  from  depredation,  payed  to  the  rievers  a  yearly 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  llack-maU.  An 
aft  alfo  pafTed,  commanding  to  banifliment  a  band  of 
forners,  who  were  originally  fror»  Egypt,  called  gypjiesj 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  fliould  be  reputed  Egyp- 
tians, if  found  thereafter  within  the  kingdom.  Rob- 
bery committed  on  the  feas  is  called  piracy,  and  ia 
punifhed  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the 
fafts  which  conftitute  this  crime  are  fet  forth  In  a  Brl- 
tifli  ftatute,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

31.  Faljehood,  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  the  fraudulent  iml-  Filfchood. 
tatlon  or  fuppreflion  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 

The  lives  and  goods  of  perfons  convifted  of  ufing  falfe 
weights  or  meafures  were,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  king's 
4  Y  mercy ; 
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Law  of  mercy:  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
^  Scotland. _  remiffion.  The  lateft  ftatute  againft  this  crime,  pu- 
niflies  it  by  confifcation  of  moveables.  That  particular 
fpecies  of  falfehood,  which  confifts  in  the  falfifying  of 
Forgery,  writings,  pafTcs  by  the  name  of  forgery.  Our  practice 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital ;  unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe- 
cutions, or  olher  writings  of  fmaller  moment;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  punifhed  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  mult  not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  to  ufe  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 
And  though  it  be  ftriftiy  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
is  proper  to  the  court  of  feffion  ;  but  where  improba- 
tion  is  moved  againd  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  judge,  before  whom  the  adion  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  ad  civilern  eJfeSum.  When  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
ception, our  pra£lice,  to  difcourage  afiFefted  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  confign  L.  40 
Scots ;  which  he  forfeits,  if  h^s  plea  fhall  appear  ca- 
lumnious. 

33.  Where  a  perfon,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  jufticiary, 
an  indiftment  is  there  exhibited  againft  him,  and  a 
jury  fworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  feffion  is  produ- 
ced, in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  the  crime,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  which  the  jury  find  the  pannel  guilty;  fo  that 
that  decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  bar,  zs,  probatio 
probata. 

Perjury.  34-  Perjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a 
falfehood  on  oath,  really  conftitutes  the  crimen  falji ; 
for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner,  fubftltute  falfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conilitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  truth  muft  be 
deliberately  intended  by  the  fwearer  ;  and  therefore 
reafonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgetful- 
nefs  or  mifapprehenfiion,  according  to  his  age,  health, 
and  other  circumftances.  The  breach  of  a  promiflbry 
oath,  does  not  infer  this  crime;  for  he  who  promifes  on 
oath,  may  fincerely  intend  performance  when  he  fwears, 
and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteft  a  falfe- 
hood. Though  an  oath,  however  falfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  queftion,  concludes  the  caufe,  the 
perfon  perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the  ef- 
fect of  the  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private 
right  of  the  parties. 

35.  Notwithrtanding  the  mifchievous  confequences 
of  perjury  to  fociety,  it  is  not  punifhed  capitally,  but 
by  confifcation  of  moveables,  imprifonment  for  a  year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  feffion  is  competent  to  per- 
jury incidenler,  when,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a  caufe  depending  before  them,  a  perfon  ap- 
pears to  have  fworn  falfely  ;  but  in  the  common  cafe, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  jufticiary.  Subornation  of 
perjury  confifts  in  tampering  with  perfons  who  are  to 
fwear  in  judgment,  by  direAing  thena  how  they  are 
to  depofe  ;  and  it  is  punifhed  with  the  pains  of  per- 
jury. 

Stellionate.  36.  The  crime  of  Jlellionate,  from  Jlellio,  includes 
every  fraud  which  is  not  diftinguiftied  by  a  fpecial 
name ;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyances  of  the 
fame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to 
different  difponees.  Th>  punifhment  of  ftelh'onate  muft 
necelTarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tures and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  ads. 
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The  perfons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confifts  in  Law 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  our  law  declared 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king's  mer- 
cy.  The  cognifance  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  feffion,  who  may  inflia  any  pu- 
nifhment on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

37.  The  crime  of  ufury,  before  the  reformation,  Ufurf 
conlifted  in  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  the  ufe  of 
money  ;  and  new  in  taking  an  higher  rate  of  intereft 
than  is  aulhorifed  by  Jaw.  It  is  divided  into  ufura 
manfejla,  or  dirett  ;  and  velata,  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  the  firft  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  intereft  on 
the  loan  money  :  or  where  one  receives  the  iutereft 
of  a  furn  before  it  is  due,  fince  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
really  got  the  iife  of  it.  Where  a  debt  Is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor'^runs 
the  hazard  of  lofing  his  fum,  he  may  covenant  for  an 
higli  er  intereft  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  u- 
fury  ;  for  there,  the  intereft  is  not  given  merely  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  Covered  ufury,  is  that  which  is  committed  un- 
der the  maflc  not  of  a  loan  but  of  forae  other  contrafl ; 

^.  a  fale  or  an  improper  wadfet.  And  in  general, 
all  obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  getting 
more  than  the  legal  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  difguifed,  are  ufuvious.  As  a 
farther  guard  againft  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  intereft  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  merchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loari,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever,  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  irvoney,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufu^y.  Where  ufury 
is  proved,  the  iifurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  fums  or  goods 
lent.  ^  Ufury,  when  it  Is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  muft 
be  tried  by  the  jufticiary  ;  but  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  reftitution,  the  fef- 
fion is  the  proper  court. 

39.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  re-  injury 
proaching  or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  direfted 
againft  a  private  perfon,  confifts  in  the  uttering  contu- 
melious words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour's 
charadter  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  does 
not  feem  that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defedls, 
without  any  farcaftical  refleAIons,  though  it  be  inhu- 
man, falls  under  this  defcription,  as  thefe  imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  juft  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
injurious  expreffions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's 
moral  charader,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  him, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  or 
handed  about  in  whifpers  to  confidents,  it  then  grows 
up  to  the  crime  of  flander :  and  where  a  perfon's  mo- 
ral charafter  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injuriandi  is 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious  words  themfelves, 
unlefs  fpecial  circumftances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 
prefumption,  ex.gr.  that  the  words  were  uttered  ii» 
judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  a  magiftrate,  and  had  fome  foundation  in  fa€t. 
Though  the  cognizance  of  flander  is  proper  to  the  coro- 
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iw  of  miflariee,  who,  as  judlces  Chrifllanltatist  are, the 
only  judges  of  fcandal ;  yet,  for  fome  time  paft,  bare 
verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  feffion.  It  is  punifhed  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  perfons  inju- 
ring and  injured,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  ;  or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence  ;  and  frequently  the  two  are 
conjoined.  The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  ftrift 
fpeech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affedl  the  perfon's 
moral  character  ;  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs,  it  founds  him  in  an  aftion  of  damages, 
which  mull  be  brought  before  the  judge-rrdinary. 
A  real  injury  is  inflifled  by  any  fa£l  by  which  a  per- 
fon's honour  or  dignity  is  affefted ;  as  ftriking  one 
with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  ilriking  ; 
fpitting  in  one's  face  ;  affuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  diftinftion  proper  to  another,  &c. 
The  compofing  and  publiflilng  defamatory  Ubcls  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  Injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  punifhed  either  by  tine  or 
imprifonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  of- 
fenders. 

40.  After  having  (hortly  explained  the  feveral 
crimes  puniftiablc  by  our  law,  this  treatife  may  be 
concluded  with  a  few  obfervations  on  criminal  jurif- 
di£tion,  the  forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which 
crimes  may  be  extinguifhed.  Criminal  jurifdidion  is 
.^^j  founded,  i.  Ratione  domldlii,  if  the  defender  dwells 
'didion  within  the  territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who 
have  no  certain  Jo?nicik,  may  be  tried  wherever  they 
are  apprehended.  2.  Ratione  dellai,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  within  the  territory.  Treafon  is  tri- 
able, by  the  Englifh  law,  in  any  county  that  the 
king  fhould  appoint  j  and,  by  a  temporary  adl  now 
expired,  treafon  committed  in  certain  Scots  counties, 
was  made  triable  by  the  court  of  jufticiary,  wherever 
it  fliould  fit. 

,ar  per-  41.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlefs  the  perfon 
^are  not  accufcd  is  capable  of  making  his  defence.  Abfents 
therefore  cannot  be  tried;  nor  fatuous  nor  furious 
perfons,  durante  furore^  ev^n  for  crimes  committted 
while  they  were  in  their  fenfes.  For  a  like  real'un, 
minors  who  had  no  curators,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  tried  criminally  ;  but  our  pradllce  confide rs 
I  every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fuffi- 

ciently  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

42.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoned  in  order  to  Hand 
trial  for  any  crime,  without  a  warrant  in  writing  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a  fubfcribed 
information,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  fpecially  mentioned 
in  1701.  c.  6.  Every  prifoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  not  capi- 
tal,  is  entitled  to  be  releafed  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
1 2,00c  merks  Scots  for  a  nobleman,  6000  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  20CO  ior  every  other  gentleman  or  burgefs, 
and  600  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
who,  either  from  ihe  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,  or  from  their  low  circumftances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prifon  un- 
tried, it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on. 
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The  judge  muft,  within  24  hours  after  fuch  applica- 
tion, iffue  letters  directed  to  meffengers,  for  intimating 
to  the  profecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prifoner's  trial, 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprifonment  :  And  if  the  profecutor  does 
not  infift  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  not  finifhed 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  Juftici- 
ary, or  in  thirty  when  before  any  other  judge;  the 
prifoner  is,  upon  a  fecond  application,  fetting  forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
under  the  fame  penalty. 

43.  Upon  one's  committing  any  of  the  grofler  Preeogni* 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  ftieriff,  ortion. 
oiher  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  the  fad^s,  e. 

to  examine  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  criminal  ad, 
upon  the  fpecial  circumftances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  direftion  to  the  profecutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  fads  in  the  libel ;  but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infift  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teftimony  at  the  trial.  Juftices  of  the  peace, 
ftxerlffs,  and  maglftrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho- 
ilfed  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circult-conrts  ;  which  informations  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  juftice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  refpedlve  courts.  To  difcourage 
groundlefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecutors,  where  the 
defender  was  abfolved,  were  condemned  by  ftatute,  in 
cofts,  as  they  fiiould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and 
befides  were  fubjedled  to  a  fmall  fine,  to  be  divided  , 
between  the  fife  and  the  defender:  And  where  the 
king's  advocate  was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer 
was  made  liable.  This  fufficlently  warrants  the  pre- 
fent  pradice  of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in 
a  pecuniary  muld,  though  far  exceeding  the  ftatutory 
fum. 

44.  The  forrns  of  trial  upon  criminal  accufations,Fortn  of 
differ  much  from  thofe  obferved  in  civil  adions,  if  we""^^'- 
except  the  cafe  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  court  of  ftffion  13 
competent  to,  and  of  leffer  offences  tried  before  infe- 
rior courts.    The  trial  of  crimes  proceeds  either  upon 
indldment,  which  is  fometinies  ufed  when  the  perfon 

to  be  tried  is  in  prifon  ;  or  by  criminal  letters  Iffiiing 
from  the  fignet  of  the  jufticiary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  muft  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indld- 
ment or  letters,  and  with  a  hft  of  the  witneffes  to  be 
brought  againfl  him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inqueft,  and  15  free  days  muft  intervene 
between  his  being  fo  ferved  and  the  day  of  appearance. 
When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letters,  the  pri- 
vate profecutor  muft  give  fecurity,  at  raifing  the  let- 
ters, that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the 
jufticiary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35.  ;  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by  the  letters,  re- 
quired to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  after  his  citation,  for  his  appearance  upon  the 
day  fixed  for  his  trial  :  And  if  he  gives  none  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel, 
which  infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indldment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letteis,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  a- 
gainft  the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the 
punifliment  he  ought  to  fuffer,  is  called  the  libel.  All 
libels  muft  be  fpecial,  fetting  forth  the  particular  fads 
inferring  the  guilt,  and  the  particular  place  where 
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The  time  of  committing  the    is  the  only  profecutor,  If  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,   Law  , 

there  mull  needs  be  a  penury  of  witneflcs,  as  in  rape,  ^'^"'^'"i 
robbery,  &c. 
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crime  may  be  libelled  in.  more  general  terms,  with  an 
alternative  as  to  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month  : 
but  as  it  is  not  prafticable,  in  mofl  cafes,  to  libel  upon 
the  precife  circumilances  of  accelTion  that  may  appear 
in  proof,  libels  againft  acceiTories  are  fufficient,  if  they 
mention,  In  general,  that  the  perfons  profccuted  are 
guilty  art  and  part. 

46.  The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raife 
letters  of  exculpation,  for  citing  witncfles  in  proof  of 
his  defences  againft  "the  libel,  or  of  his  obje£lions  a- 
gainft  any  of  the  jury  or  vvitneffcs  ;  vvliich  mnft  be  ex- 
ecuted to  the  fame  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the 
indiftment  or  criminal  letters. 

47.  The  diets  of  appearance,  in  the  court  of  juRI- 
'ciary,  are  peremptory:  the  criminal  letters  mull  be 

called  on  the  very  day  to  which  the  defender  is  cited  ; 
and  hence,  if  no  acoufer  appears,  their  etteft  is  loft, 
hijiantia  pent,  and  new  letters  muft  be  raifed.  If  the 
libel,  or  any  of  the  executions,  fhall  to  the  profecutor 
appear  informal,  or  if  he  be  difRdent  of  the  proof, 
from  the  abfconding  of  a  neceflary  witnefs,  the  court 
will,  upon  a  motion  m.ade  by  him,  dcfert  the  diet  pro 
loco  et  tempore  ;  after  which  new  letters  become  alfo  ne- 
ctiTary.  A  defender,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  his  fmgle  efcheat  falls.  The 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the 
panncl. 

48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri- 
minal libel,  are,  i.  The  relevancy  of  the  facts,  i.  e.  their 
fufficiency  to  infer  the  conclufion  ;  2.  Their  truth. 
The  confideration  of  the  firft  belongs  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  or  aifize.  If 
the  fails  libelled  be  found  irrelevant,  the  pannel  is 
difmifled  from  the  bar  ;  if  relevant,  the  court  remits 
the  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  ;  which 
muft  confift  of  55  men  picked  out  by  the  com-t  from  a 
greater  number  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all 
fummoned,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defender  at  ferving 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 

49.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the 
defender's  oath  ;  for  no  perfon  is  compellable  to  fwear 
againft  himfelf,  where  his  life,  Hmb,  liberty,  or  cllate 
is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy  ; 
becaufe  one's  good  name  is,  in  right  eflimation,  as 
valuable  as  his  life.  There  is  one  exception  however  to 
this  rule  in  trying  the  crime  of  ufury,  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  ufurer's  ov  n  oath,  notwithftanding  the 
rule,  Netno  tenetur  jurare  in  fuam  turpitiidinem.  Crimes 
therefore  are  in  the  general  cafe  proveable  only  by  the 
defender's  free  confeffion,  or  by  writing,  or  by  wit- 
nclfes.  No  extrajudicial  confeffion,  unlefs  it  is  ad- 
hered to  by  the  pannel  in  judgement,  can  be  admitted 
as  evidence. 

50.  All  objedtions  relevant  againft  a  witnefs  In  civil 
cafes  are  alfo  relevant  in  criminal.  No  witnefs  is  ad- 
mitted, who  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  event  of  the 
trial.  Sccii  crhnhiisy  or  aflbciates  in  the  fame  crime, 
are  not  admitted  againft  one  another,  except  either  in 
crimes  againft  the  Rate,  as  treafon  ;  in  occult  crimes, 
where  other  witnclTes  cannot  be  had,  as  forgery  ;  or 
in  thefts  or  depiedations  committed  in  the  Highlands. 
The  teftimony  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be 
received  againft  the  pannel>  where  the  king's  advocate 


51.  After  all  the  witnelTes  have  been  examined  In  "^erdiifl 
court,  the  jury  are  ftiut  up  In  a  room  by  themfelves, 
where  they  muft  continue,  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
dence,  till  their  verdift  or  judgment  be  fubfcribed  by 

the  foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk;  and  according 
to  this  verdlft  the  court  pronounces  fentence,  either 
abfolvmg  or  condemning.  It  is  not  neceffary,'  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  ft-iould  be  unanimous  in 
finding  a  perfon  guilty  ;  the  narroweit  majority  is  as 
fufficient  againft  the  pannel,  as  for  him.  Juries  can- 
not be  puniihcd  on  account  of  an  erroneous  verdldl, 
either  for  or  againft  the  pannel. 

52.  Thotigh  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  jury  be  to  In  -  Powers 
quire  into  the  truth  of  the  fads  found  relevant  bv  the^J"'^^' 
court,  for  which  reafon  the;/  are  fometlmes  called  the 
itiqiiejl ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  they  judge  alfo  in  mat- 
ters of  lav?  or  relevancy.    Thus,  though  an  ohjettion 
againft  a  witnefs  ftiould  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the 

jury  are  under  no  neceffity  to  give  more  credit  to  his 
ttftimony  than  they  think  juft  :  And  in  all  trials  of 
art  and  part,  where  fpeclal  fafts  are  not  libelled,  the 
jury,  if  they  return  a  general  verdict,  are  indeed 
judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  I'elevancyof 
the  fafts  that  are  fworn  to  by  the  witneffes.  A  ge- 
neral verdlil,  is  that  which  finds  in  general  terms,  that 
the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  that  the  libel  or 
defences  are  proved  or  not  proved.  In  a  fpeclal  ver- 
dict, the  jury  finds  certain  fafts  proved,  the  import  of 
which  Is  to  be  afterwards  confidered  by  the  court. 

53.  Criminal  judges  muft  now  fufpend  for  fome  Seuten< 
time  the  execution  of  fuch  fentences  as  affeft  life  or 
limb,  that  fo  condemned  criminals,  whofe  cafes  deferve 
favour,  may  have  accefs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 
No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fouth  of  the 
river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demembration, 
can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  30  days  ;  and,  if  north 
of  it,  in  lefs  than  40  days,  after  the  date  of  the  fen- 
tence. But  corporal  puniftiments,  lefs  than  death  or 
difrnembering,  e.g.  whipping,  pillory,  ^c.  may  be  in- 
flifted  eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  Forth, 
and  twelve  days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 

54.  Crimes  are  extinguifned,  i.  By  the  death  of] 
the  criminal:  both  becanfe  a  dead  perfon  can  makeofcrim 
no  defence,  fo  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the 
hearing  of  one  fide  ;  and  becaufe,  though  his  guilt 
fliould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  penalties  :  Such  trials 
therefore  can  have  no  effeft,  but  to  punifh  the  inno- 
cent h^;ir,  contrary  to  that  moft  equitable  rule,  Culpa 
tenet  fuos  au&ores.  2.  Crimes  may  be  extinguiftied  by 
a  remiflion  from  the  foverelgn.  But  a  remiffion,  tho' 
It  fecures  the  delinquent  from  the  public  refentment, 
the  exercife  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown,  cannot 
cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages, 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  Whoever 
therefore  founds]on  a  remifiion,  is  liable  in  damages, 
to  the  private  profecutor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  afts 
of  indemnity  paffed  in  parliament,  though  they  fecure 
againft  fuch  penalties  as  law  inflldla  upon  the  criminal 
merely  per  modum  pwusy  yet  do  not  againft  the  pay- 
ment of  any  pecuniary  fine  that  is  given  by  ftatute 
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'^f  to  the  party  injured,  nor  againft  the  demand  of  any 

land,  claim  competent  to  him  in  name  of  damages. 

55.  Leffer  injuries,  which  cannot  be  properly  faid 
to  afieft  the  public  peace,  may  be  extinguidied,  either 
by  the  private  party's  cxprefbly  forgiving  him,  or  by 
his  beip.g  reconciled  to  the  offender,  after  receiving 
the  injury.  Hence  arifes  the  rule,  Dljftmiilattove  tollhiir 
Injuria.  But  v/here  the  offence  is  of  a  higher  nature, 
the  party  injured,  though  he  may  pafs  from  the  pro- 
fecution,  in  fo  far  as  his  private  intereft  is  concerned, 
cannot  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator- 
fifcal,  from  infifling  ad  ■vlndiSlam  puhUcqm. 

56.  Crimes  are  alfo  extinguilhed  by  prefcription, 
which  operates  by  the  mere  lapfe  of  time,  without 
any  aft  either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  private  fufFerer. 
Crimes  prefcribe  in  20  years  ;  but  in  particular  crimes, 
the  prefcription  is  limited  by  ftatute  to  a  fhorter  time. 
No  perfon  can  be  profecuted  upon  the  aft  againfl 
wront^ous  imprifonment,  after  three  years.  High  trca- 
fon,  committed  within  his  majefly's  dominions,  fuffcrs 
likewife  a  triennial  prefcription,  if  indiftment  be  not 
found  againfl  the  traitor  witliin  that  time.    All  aftions 
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brought  npon  any  penal  ftatute  made  or  to  be  made,  Law  of 
where  the  penalty  is  appropriatfjed"  to  the  crown,  expire  .  V 
in  two  years  after  committing  the  offence  ;  and  where 
the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  other  profecutor,  the 
profecutor  mufl  fue  witfiin  one  year,  and' the  crown 
within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.  Certain  crimes 
are,  without  the  aid  of  any  ftatute,  extinguifhed  by  a 
fhorter  prefcription  than  twenty  years.  By  our  old 
law,  in  the  cafes  of  rape,  robbery,  and  hamefucken, 
the  party  injured  was  not  heard  after  a  filence  of 
twenty-four  hours  ;  from  a  prefumption,  that  perfons 
could  not  be  fo  grofsly  injured,  without  immediately 
complaining  :  And  it  is  probable,  that  a  profecution 
for  thefe  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  confiderable  time, 
would  be  call  even  at  this  day,  or  at  leafl  the  punifh- 
ment  reftrifted.  Leffer  injuries  fuffer  alfo  a  fhort  pre- 
fcription ;  lavv  prefiming  forgivenefs,  from  the  nature 
of  llie  offence,  and  the  filence  of  the  party.  The  par- 
ticular fpace  of  time  fufficient  to  eflabhfh  this  pr'e- 
fumption  mufl  be  determined  by  the  judge,  according 
to  circumflances.  -  ' 


LAW 

Latt- Language.  In  England  all  law-proceedings 
were  formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counfel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in 
the  fame  barbarous  dialeft.  An  evident  and  fhameful 
badge,  it  mufl  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreiga  fer- 
vitude  ;  being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  of  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  and  his  fons  :  whereby  the  obfcrva- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fatyrifl  was  once  more  verified, 
that  Gallia  caufiduox  docu'tt  facunda  Brkannos.  This 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  who,  having 
employed  hi?  arms  fuccefsfully  in  fubduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the 
viftors  to  ufe  any  lont^er  the  language  of  a  vanquifhed 
country.  By  a  ftatute,  therefore,  paffcd  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  leign,  it  was  enafted,  that  for  the  future 
all  pleas  ftiould  be  pleaded,  fhown,  defended,  aiifwered, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  Englifh  tongue  ;  ^jut  be 
entered  and  inroiled  in  Latin  :  In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonfo  X.  king  of  Caflile  (the  great-grandfather  of 
our  Edward  III.)  obliged  his  fubjefts  to  ufe  the  Ca- 
ftilian  tongue  in  ail  legal  proceedings  ;  and  as,  in  1286, 
the  German  language  was  cftabUflied  in  the  courts  of 
the  tmpire.  And  perhaps,  if  our  legiflature  had  then 
direfted  that  the  writs  themfelves,  which  are  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjefts  to  perform  certain  afts 
or  to  appear  at  certain  places,  fliould  have  been  framed 
in  the  Englifli  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  our 
ancient  law,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  But  the 
record  or  enrolment  of  thofe  writs  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
pollerity,  was  more  ierviceable  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.  The  praftifers,  however,  being  ufed  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thoui^hts  more  aptly  and  more  concifely 
in  that  than  in  any  other,  ftill  c:jntinued  to  take  their 
notes  in  law  French  ;  and  of  courfe,  when  thofe  notes 
came  to  be  pubiiihed,  under  the  denot»ination  re- 
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portSi  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialeft ;  which,  Law- 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  let-  La"g'-'^g^> 
ter,  has  occafioned  many  a  ftudent  to  throw  away  his 
Plowdcn  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a 
page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reahty,  npon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for-  ■ 
midable  in  the  language;  which  differs  in  its  gram- 
mar and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French, 
as  the  diftion  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Belidts,  as  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 
man languages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our  anceff- 
crs  for  l^everal  centuries  together,  the  two  idioms  have 
naturally  afiimdated,  and  mutually  borrowed  from  each 
other  :  for  whicli  reafon  the  grammatical  conftruftion 
of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fame,  that  I  apprehend  an 
Engllfhman  (with  a  week's  preparation)  would  under- 
ftand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  colleftsd  in  their  grand 
coiijlumler,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred 
within  the  wails  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  en- 
try and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  whieh  continued  in 
ufe  for  four  centuries,  anf'.vers  fo  nearly  to  tiie  Englifli 
(oftentimes  word  for  wovd)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
fing  it  fliould  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa- 
bricated at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Reman  terminations  to  Enghlh  words. 
Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  nniverfal  dialeft,  fpread" 
throughout  ail  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations;  and  particularly  accomm.odated  and  moulded 
to  anfwer  all  the  puvpofes  of  the  lawyers  v/ith  -a  pecu- 
liar exaftnefs  and  precifion.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  tfie  fimplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty 
and  baldnefs  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  exprefs  the 
ideas  of  mankind  juil  as  they  arife  in  the  human  mind, 
without  any  rhetorical  flourifhes,  or  perplexed  orna- 
ments of  ftyle  :  for  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  thofe  laws 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  communi- 
ties, are  generally  the  moll  eafily  underftood,  where 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  of 
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LaiwTe  ^.^P''^^*°"'  ^'^^^  b^^"  principally  confulted  in  coropi- 
.  ^"^^'^g^'.  ling  them.  Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  le- 
giflators,  though  they  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du- 
rable and  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered 
fubjedls  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialefts,'  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  neceffity)  have  frequently  intermixed 
therein  fome  words  of  a  Gothic  original ;  which  is, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemilh  in 
our  EnglilTi  legal  latin ity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge- 
nerally denominated  laiu-Lai'in  is  in  reality  a  mere 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ; 
and  on  thofe  accounts  beft  fuited  to  preferve  thofe  me- 
morials which  arc  intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  ac- 
tion. The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  earheft  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  cle- 
gant^flrudures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have 
funk  beneath  the  flroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objeftion  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  re- 
gard to  records  ;  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but 
luch  as  do,  or  ought  to,  underftand  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  And  befides,  it  may  be  obfcrved  of  the  law- 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  obferves 
of  the  law-French,  "  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meaneft  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  doth  come  lo  underftand  it  almoftper- 
feftly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  fufficiently  harfh  when 
Latinized  (yet  not  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences), 
and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  obferves,  give  offence  *'  to 
fome  grammarians  of  fqueamifh  itomachs,  who  would 
rather  choofe  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  mod 
ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears 
wounded  by  the  ufe  of  a  word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
Salluft,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age." 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  muil  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no 
idea,  and  confequently  no  phrafes  to  exprefs  them, 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would 
puzzle  the  moft  claffical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  conltable,  a  record,  or  a 
deed  of  feoffment  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed  as 
much  to  necefiity  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  ftyled 
in  our  forenfic  dialed,  cmjlabular'nts,  recordum,  and 
feoffawentum.  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of 
our  ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar- 
barlfms  fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern pradlifers),  the  fubtlantive  murdrum,  or  the  verb 
murdrnre,  however  harfh  and  uriclaffical  it  may  feem, 
was  neceffarily  framed  to  exprefi  a  particular  offence  ; 
fince  no  other  word  in  being,  occidere,  inteifuere,  necare, 
or  the  like,  was  fufficient  to  exprefs  the  inteniion  of 
the  criminal,  or  quo  ariimo  the  a£l  was  perpetrated  ; 
and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  a  law  ;  viz.  a  killing 
with  malice  aforethought. 

A  fimilar  neceffity  to  this  produced  a  fimilar  effeft 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into 
Greek  for  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  :  for,  without 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im- 
perial courts  made  no  fcruple  to  tranflate  fidd  comnnf- 
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farios,  f^^uMfj.i^KTO'n^i^s;  .  cubiculum,  xa^uxxjfov .  flUmfa' 
m'tllas,  cra'<ra-^a^i\;af  .  repuSum,  ?^^^ho, ;  compromljfum^  ^ 

Jco^Tf o/^jo-o-Dv  ;  reverentia  et  obfequtum,  C^^iQi^noi.  xaiaf  trtxyjov; 

and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  exaft  and  pre- 
cife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnets  and  delicacy 
of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un- 
couth, or  more  difficult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher, 
than  thofe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Ariftotle's  philofophy  ;  nay,  even  of  the  politer  arts 
of  architedure  and  its  kindred  ftudies,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More's  famous  legal 
queftion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the 
delinition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  curi-ently 
gave  of  their  materia  prima,  the  groundwork  of  all  na- 
tural knowledge  ;  that  it  is  neque  quid,  neque  quantum, 
neque  quale,  neque  a  liquid  eorum  quihus  ens  determinatur  ;  or 
its  fubfequent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboard,  who 
iiffures  us,  that  materia  prima  non  ejl  corpus,  neque  per 
formam  corporeitatis,  neque  per Jimplicem  ejfentiam  :  ejl  ta' 
men  ens,  et  quidem  fuhjlantia,  licet  incompleta  ;  habetque .ac- 
tum ex  fe  entitoti'vum,  et  Jimul  eji  potenlia  fubjeSiva.  The 
law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafes, 
Hands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  lludies,  and 
requelis  only  the  fame  indulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time 
of  its  firfl  introdu6lioa,  till  the  fubverlion  of  our  an- 
cient conftitution  under  Ci-omwell;  when,  amongmany 
other  innovations  in  the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and 
fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language  of  our  records  was  al- 
tered and  turned  into  Englifh.  But,  at  the  reftoratioa 
of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte- 
nanced ;  the  praflifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
prefs themfclves  fo  concifely  or  figniticantly  in  any  o- 
ther  language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued 
without  any  lenfible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year 
1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law  fhould  be  done  into  Englifh,  and  it 
was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  Itatute  4  Geo.  11.  c.  26': 
This  was  dune,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
might  have  knowledge  and  underflanding  of  what 
was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againlt  them  in  the 
procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
caufe.  Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it 
has  anfwered  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that 
the  people  are  now,  after  many  years  experience, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  thefe  iriconveaicuces  have  already 
arifen  from  the  alteration  ;  that  now  many  clerks  and 
attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  under- 
ftand, a  record  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  George  1.  And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
of  all  legal  proceedings  :  for  fince  the  pradifcrs  are 
confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  ftamp-duties,  which  are 
thei-eby  contiderably  increafed)  to  write  only  a  flated 
number  of  words  in  a  fheet  ;  and  as  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage, through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
ber of  fheets  muft  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  tranflatlon  alfo  of  technical  phrafes,  and 
the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  nift  prius,  quare  inipedit, 
Jieri facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  ttie  reft,  not  being  ca- 
pable of  an  Enghfh  drels  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
ncfs),  that  in  two  years  time  a  new  ad  was  obliged  to 
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be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which  allows  all  technical 
wrords  to  continue  in  the  ufual  language,  and  has 
thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpofe  of  the  former 
ftatute. 

Trial  by  Wager  of  Law,  (vadiatiohgis  ;)  a  fpecies  of 
trial,  in  the  Englilli  law,  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies  is 
ftyled  •*  wager  of  battel,"  vadiatio  duelli,  (fee  Battel): 
becaufe,  as  ia  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant  gave 
a  pledge,  gage,  or  'vadium,  or  try  the  caufe  by  bat- 
tel ;  fo  here  he  was  put  in  fureties  or  vadios,  that  at 
fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  be- 
nefit which  the  law  has  allowed  him,  (fee  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  anceftors  confidered,  that  there 
were  many  cafts  where  an  innc  cent  man,  of  good  cre- 
dit, might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falfe  wit- 
neffes  ;  and  therefore  eflabliflied  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf  :  for  if  he  will  ab- 
folutely  fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  (hall  go  free,  and  for  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  adtion. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this. 
He  that  has  waged,  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  a  cuftom  which  we  find  particularly  defcribed 
fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun 
the  Dane  ;  for  by  the  old  Saxon  conftitution  every 
man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
nion which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant  then.  Handing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monifhed  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
falfe  oath.  And  if  he  ftill  perfifts,  he  is  to  repeat 
this  or  the  like  oath  :  "  Hear  this,  ye  juftices,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  fum  of  ten  pounds 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  faid 
Richard  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God." 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga- 
tors lhall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  confciences  that  he  faith  the  truth  ;  fo  that  him- 
felf rnuft  be  fworn  de Jidelttate^  and  the  eleven  de  credu- 
iUate. 

In  the  old  Swedifh  or  Gothic  conftitution,  wager 
of  law  was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  criminal 
cafes,  unlefs  the  fad  be  extremely  clear  againft  the 
prifoncr  5  but  was  alfo  abfolutely  required,  in  many 
civil  cafts  :  which  an  author  of  their  own  very  juftly 
charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  This, 
he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Popifh  ecclefiaftics,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon 
law ;  and,  having  fown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
veft  of  perjuries  ;  for  perjuries  were  punifhed  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the 
church.  But  with  us  in  England  wager  of  Liw  is  ne- 
ver required ;  and  then  only  admitted,  where  an  atlion 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  fuppofec!  to 
be  privately  trafifafted  between  the  parties,  and  where- 
in the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  have  made  fatis- 
fafhion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it 
is  only  in  aftions  of  debt  upon  fimple  contraft,  or  for 
amercement,  in  aftions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  refto- 
red,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
•either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (when  admitted) 
the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  times,  prefumed  that  no  one 
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would  forfwear  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager 
of  law,  however,  lieth  in  a  real  adion,  where  the  te- 
nant alleges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear,  ^. 
as  well  as  in  mere  perfonal  contrafts. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charac- 
ter;  and  it  was  alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  difcharged,  or  fatiafac- 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  witnefies  to  attefl 
it:  and  many  other  prudential  reftridlions  accompa- 
nied this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered, 
that  (even  under  all  its  reftriftions)  it  threw  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men: 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  forms  of  aftion  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law.  So  that  now 
no  plaintifi"  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
hardinefs  of  his  debtoi-'s  confcience,  unlefs  he  volunta- 
rily choofes  to  rely  on  his  adverfary's  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inftead  of  a  modern,  aftion. 
Therefoi-e,  one  fhall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  brought  upoir  a  fimple  contrad  :  that  be- 
ing fupplied  by  an  adion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  for  the 
breach  of  a  promife  or  afumpfit ;  wherein,  though  the 
fpecific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  being  an 
adion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  therein.  So, 
inftead  of  an  aftion  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detained,  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and 
converfion  is  ufually  brought ;  wherein,  though  the 
horfe  or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  fliall  pay  damages  for  the  converfion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  for  this  trefpafs  alfo 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  aftions 
of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufually  filed  :  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwersupon  his  oath,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conclufive  to  the  plaintiff ;  but  he  may 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  contradiftion 
to  what  the  defendant  has  fworn.  So  that  wager  of 
law  is  quite  out  of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  adlion  ;  but  ftill  it  is  not  out  of  force. 
And  therefore,  when  a  new  ftatute  inflifts  a  penalty, 
and  gives  an  aftion  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  is  u- 
fual  to  add,  '<  in  which  no  wager  of  law  ftiall  be  al- 
lowed :"  otherwife  an  hardy  delinquent  might  efcape 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never  in- 
curred, or  tlfe  had  difcharged  it. 

Cujlom-Houfe  Laws.  The  expedient  of  exadling 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a- 
dopted  by  every  commercial  nation  in  Europe.  The 
attention  of  the  Britifli  legiflature  has  not  been  confi- 
ned to  the  objeft  of  raifing  a  revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direft  the  national 
trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  moft  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
fite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  icfpedtive  cuftom  houfes  ;  and,  fron>  thefe 
entries,  accounts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  whole 
Britifti  trade,  diftinguifhing  the  articles,  their  quanti- 
ty and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply  or  re- 
ceive ihem. 

The  objefts  of  the  Britifti  legiflature  may  be  redu- 
ced to  the  follewing  heads : 

Firft, 


Cuftom. 

hfiufe 
Laws. 
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Firft,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  Brltifh 
(hipping  and  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  our 
,  navy  when  public  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation,  by  ptohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britidi  coin, 
by  encouraging  exportation,  and  difcouraging  impor- 
tation, and  by  promoting  agriculture,  fifheries,  and 
manufadlures.  For  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  penal  to  en- 
tice certain  manufafturers  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 
ufed  in  their  manufaftures  ;  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is,  in  moft  inftances,  prohibited ;  and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  duty,  and  fometimes 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  exportation  of  fome 
goods,  inanufaftured  to  a  certain  length  only  (for 
example  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per- 
mitted duty-free  when  the  manufafture  is  carried  to 
its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufaftures 
is  loadtd  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thefe  reftrlftions  are  moft  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  llie  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againlt  us,  or 
which  are  confidered  as  our  moft  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heavieft  reftriftlons. 

Thirdly, /fo  fecure  us  plenty  of  necelTaries  for  fub- 
fiftence  and  manufafture,  by  difcouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  fome  articles  that  confume  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  corn-trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  feafons. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
the  mother- country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  inter- 
courfe,  by  encouraging  the  produce  of  their  ftaple- 
commoditles,  and  reftraining  their  progrefs  in  thefe 
manufactures  which  they  receive  from  us  in  exchange. 
The  foundation  of  our  commercial  regulations  is  the 
IntroduSiim  famous  a£l  of  navigation,  which  was  firft  enadted  du- 
to  Mochafi^ ^-^^^  ^-^^  ^.ji^g  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
the'^firft  parliament  after  the  reftoration.    The  fub- 
ftance  of  this  ad,  and  fubfcquent  amendments,  is  as 
follows. 

I.  Goods  from  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  may 
not  be  imported,  except  in  Britifh  (hips  duly  naviga- 
ted, or  fliips  belonging  to  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  and 
they  can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  pro- 
duftlon  or  raanufafture,  or  the  port  where  they  are 
ufually  firft  ftilpped  for  tranfportatlon.  Goods  of  the 
Spanifli  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britifti  ftiips,  bullion  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  articles  are  excepted. 

The  reftriftion  on  Europfran  goods  is  not  univerfal, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulk  left  articles.  Ruffian 
goods,  mafts,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  rofin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raifins,  figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fu- 
gar,  potafties,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  ftilps  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, legally  manned  ;  nor  Turkey  goods  and  currants, 
except  in  ftiips  Britifti  built ;  or  in  ftiips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manu- 
faftured,  or  firft  ft:ipped  for  exportation  ;  and,  if  im- 
ported ia  foreign  ftiips,  they  pay  alien's  duty. 

In  order  to  intitle  a  ftiip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
tifti ftilp,  It  muft  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  Britifti  fubjefts ;  and  the  mafier,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners,  muft  be  Britifti  fubjeds,  ex- 
cept in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents.  In 
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time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  Britifti  mariners  requi- 
red is  generally  confined  to  one- fourth;  and  the  fame 
proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  fiihery.  ^ 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
in  ftiips  built  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations, 
or  prize-ftilps,  manned  by  Britifti  fubjefts,  duly  re- 
giftered,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  a£l  of  na- 
vigation and  fubfcquent  ads,  may  not  be  exported 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation 
or  to  Britain  :  Tobacco,  cotton- wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fuftic,  and  other  dying  wood,  molafles,  hemp,  copper- 
ore,  beaver-flcins  and  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, mafts,  yards,  and  bolfprits,  coffee,  pymento,  co- 
coa-nuts, whale-fins,  raw  filk,  pot  and  pearl  afhes. 
Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this 
lift,  but  their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain reftridlions. 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland  ;  and  none  of  the  non-enumerated  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finifterre,  ex- 
cept the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effeftual  prevention  of  frauggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  veflfels  belonging  to  Bri- 
tifti fubjefts,  and  no  wine,  in  any  veffel  whatever,  un- 
lefs  the  mafter  have  a  manlfeft  on  board,  containing 
tlie  name,  meafurc,  and  built  of  the  ftiip,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  dlftlndl  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  laden. 
If  the  ftiip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  Maje- 
fty's  dominions,  the  manlfeft  muft  be  attefted  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  magiftrate,  who 
is  required  to  tranfmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  place  of 
deftination.  Ship-mafters  muft  deliver  copies  of  this 
manlfeft  to  the  firft  cuftom-houfe  officer  who  goes  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  ftiore,  and  alfo  to  the 
firft  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  muft  deliver  the  original  manlfeft  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manlfeft, 
or  either  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  ftilp- 
mafter  is  liable  In  the  penalty  of  L.  200.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods  muft  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20  days;  otherwife  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  cuftom-houfe,  and  fold  by  audion,  if  not  relie- 
ved within  fix  months ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tors. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
is  prohibited  :  Alfo  the  following  goods  from  Germa- 
ny and  the  Netherlands ;  oUve  oil,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
afties, rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  ex<(cpt  Rhenifti 
wine,  and  Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  re- 
ftrided  by  particular  regulations  refpeding  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden 
of  the  ftiip,  the  requifition  of  a  licence,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

To  guard  more  eff'edually  againft  clandeftine  trade, 
the  importation  of  fome  articles  is  only  permitted  in 
ftiips  of  a  certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  ea- 
fily  concealed.    Spirits  muft  be  imported  in  ftiips  of 
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100  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum,  and  fplrlts  of  Bri-  come  a  fubjeft  of  much  intricacy 
tifh  plantations,  which  are  only  refttidled  to  70  tons  ; 
wine,  60  tons;  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnufF,  50  tons;  fait, 
40  tons.  Wine,  fpiiits,  and  tobacco  are  alfo  reftrift- 
cd  in  refpeft  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be 
imported. 

5.  Diamonds  and  precious  ftones,  flax,  flax- feed, 
linen-rags,  beaver- wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen- yarn 
linbleached,  and  moft  drugs  ufed  in  dying,  may  be 
imported  duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
fuch  as  are  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cu- 
ftoms  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  A  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  i  s.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
king's  life,  and,  after  feveral  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  afcer- 
taining  thefe  values  ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty 
according  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im- 
porter, the  cuftom-houfe  officer  may  feize  them,  Hpon 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  fwore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit ;  fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuftoms.  Various  addi- 
tional duties  have  been  impofed  ;  fome  on  all  goods, 
fomc  on  particular  kinds ;  fome  according  to  the  rates, 
fome  unconnefted  with  the  rates ;  fome  with  an  al- 
lowance of  certain  abatements,  fome  withoot  any  al- 
lowance ;  the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  (hip's  place 
and  circumftanccs  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  ;  and  fometimes 
more  than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  fame  articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be- 
Low  duty- 
Wheat  at  or  above  48  s.  per  qr  6  d. 
Rye,  -  328. 
Peafe  and  beans,  32  s. 
Oats,  -  16  s. 
Barley,           .    -  243. 

The  duties,  when  the  prices  are  lower  than  in  the  firft 
column,  amount  to  a  prohibition.  When  the  prices 
are  higher  than  in  the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty, 
no  exportation  is  permitted.  When  oats  are  under 
the  bounty  price,  oatmeal  is  intitled  to  a  bounty  of 
2  3.  6  d.  per  quarter. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined fugar,  fail- cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  filk 
fluffs  of  Britifh  manufadure,  cordage,  fpirits  when 
barley  is  under  24  s.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following 
kinds  of  fifli,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling, 
flake,  and  fprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  our  fifheries.  Ships  from  150  to  300 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale-fifhery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prefcribed,  are  allowed 
30  s.  per  ton.  Veflels  employed  in  the  herring-firtiery 
receive  20s.  per  ton,  beiidts  a  bounty  on  the  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  amounting  In  fome  cafes  to  4s.  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  moft^  fuccefsful  veflels  employed  in  the  her- 
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The  Inconvenien- 
ces which  this  gave  rife  to  are  now  removed  by  the 
confolidation  a.&. ;  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for 
each  article  free  from  fiadlions,  inftead  of  the  various 
branches  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubjedl. 

7.  Goods  of  moH  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  free 
when  regularly  entered  ;  and  thofe  that  have  paid  du- 
ty on  importation  are  generally  intitled  to  drawback 
of  pait,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  when  re  exported 
within  three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties 
were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of  their  identity. 
In  fome  cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufa<?turcd 
goods,  when  the  materials  from  which  they  are  ma- 
nufaftured  have  paid  duty  on  importation  ;  and  ma- 
nufadtures  fubjetl  to  excife,  have  generally  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  excife  duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  ex^ 
ported;  white-aflies,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black- 
cattle,  tallow,  com,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
ting fl;ockIngs,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk, 
iron,  and  fteel  raanufadtures ;  wool,  woolfells,  wool- 
len yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  ajid  tobacco  pipe- 
clay. 

9.  The  objeft  of  the  laws  refpetfling  the  corn-trade 
is  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting 
the  free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty 
when  the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  im.porta- 
tion  by  a  heavy  duty  ;  and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 
a-pd  permitting  Importation  at  an  eafy  duty.  Various 
temporary  laws  have  been  enafted  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  fometimes  other  expedients  employed  in  times  of 
fcarcity,  fuch  as  prohibiting  the  dllllllery  from  corn, 
and  manufadure  of  ftarch  :  And  by  a  permanent  law 
1773,  the  low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as 
under : 
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Bounty, 
under  44  s.  5  s. 

28  s.  3  s. 

28  s.  no  bounty. 
14  3.  2  s. 

22  s.  2  5. 


2d. 

2d.  22  s.  2  s.  6d. 

ring  and  Newfoundland  fidieries,  and  in  the  fouthetti 
whale-fiihery. 

It  is  unneceflary  and  impradicable,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  cuftom-houfe  laws.  In- 
deed, all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 
kind,  muft  convey  but  very  imperfed  information^ 
and  even  that  little  becomes  ufelcfs  in  a  fhort  time 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have  therefore  only 
marked  the  general  outlines  In  the  prefent  article  ; 
which,  however,  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  the  read- 
er to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Britlih 
leglflaiure  has  aded.  How  far  the  means  employed 
have  contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far 
the  ends  themfelves  are  always  wife ;  or  whether  a 
trade  encumbered  by  fewer  rcftridions  Would  not 
prove  more  extenfive  and  beneficial ;  has  been  a  fub- 
jed  of  much  difcuffion  :  and  of  late  a  more  liberal  fy- 
ftem  has  b«£n  embraced  in  our  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  in  other  regulations. 

Mercantile  Laws,  The  laws  relating  to  commercial 
and  maritime  affairs  approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
4  Z  through 
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through  the  clifFerent  countries  of  Europe,  thvin  thofe 
on  other  fubjefts.  Some  of  the  fundmiental  reguk- 
t ions  have  been  taken  from  the  Roinaa  law;  others 
have  been  fuggefted  by  experience,  during  the  pro- 
trrci"^  of  commerce;  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual- 
ly reduced  to  a  fyilem,  and  adopted  into-  the  lav/s  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  fonie  local  varieties  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

'The  Britifh  legifl  iture  liasenafted  many  ftatutes  re- 
fpeding  commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  mgr- 
cantilv"  law  is  to  be  coUedled  from  the  decilions  of  our 
courts  of  jnftice,  founded  on  the  cullom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  fuchcnilom,  where  no  direA  ftatute  inter- 
feres, determines  tire  cc  Uioverfy,  and  becomes  a  pre- 
cedent for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  Tlic  ex- 
ilttnce  of  a  cuftom  not  formerly  recognifcd,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  moll  common  mercantile  contrails  are  thofe  be- 
tween buyer  and  feller  ;  between  fador  and  employer; 
between  partners  ;  between  the  owners,  mailers,  ma- 
riners, and  freigliters  offhips  ;  between  infurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  fubje£l  infured  ;  and  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  tranfaCting  bills  of  exchange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership, Insurance,  Bill, 
&c.  and  the  next  article. 

Maritime  Laivs.  The  moft  ancient  fyPcem  of  mari- 
time laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  du- 
ling  the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prcfent  ftate  of  trade,  and, 
in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contains  the  ground- 
work of  the  moft  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obfer- 
ved  in  modern  commerce.  A  Hke  fyftera  was  fet  forth 
by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the  Stalittes  of  Oleron; 
end  another,  by  the  town  of  VVifby,  in  the  ifland  of 
Gothland.  From  thefe  fyllems,  improved  and  enlarged 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  our  general  maritime  law  is  de- 
rived. The  jurifdicftion  of  matters  purely  maritime 
belongs,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ;  but  their  proceedings  are 
fubjei'l  to  the  controul,  and  their  decifions  to  the  re- 
view, of  the  fuperior  courts. 

We  fnall  here  confider  the  obligations  which  fubfifl 
between  the  mailers  or  ow-ners  of  fhips,  the  freighters, 
and  the  furnilhersof  provifions  or  repairs. 

I.  MaJIers  and  Fn'igbters.  A  charter-party  is  a 
contraifl  between  the  mailer  and  freighters,  in  which 
the  fhip  and  voyage  is  defcribed,  and  the  time  and 
conditions  of  performing  it  are  afceitained. 

The  freight  is  moft  frequently  determined  for  the 
wlioie  voyage,  without  refpeft  to  time.  Sometimes  k 
depends  on  the  time. 

In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum 
for  the  v/hole  cargo  ;  or  fo  much  per  ton,  barrel-bulk, 
or  other  weight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  lail  is  common  on  goods 
fent  to  America;  and  the  invoices  are  produced  to  af- 
certain  the  value. 

The  burden  of  the  fliip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
contraft,  in  this  manncf,  one  hundred  tons  ^  or  thereby;, 
and  the  number  mentioned  ought  not  to  differ  above 
5  tons,  at  moft,  from  the  exaft  meafure.  If  a  certain 
fum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  fliip,  it  rauft 
all  be  paid,  although  the  fliip,  when  meafured,  fliould 
prove  lefS)  unlefs  the  burden  be  ivarranted,,    If  the 
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ftilp  be  freighted  for  tranfportin<t  cattle,  or  fl  ives,  at  fo    Law- . 
much  a  head,  and  foms  of  then  die  on  thi  paiTage, 
freight  is  only  d.w*-.  for  fucii  as  are  delivered  alive  ; 
but,  if  for  ladin;^  them,  it  is  due  for  ail  that  were  put 
on  board. 

When  a  whole  fiiip  is  freighted,  if  the  m-tfter  fuffers 
any  other  good:j  bcfidcs  thofs  of  the  fre!gh;er  to  be 
put  on  board,  he  is  liable  tor  damages. 

It  is  common  to  msntion  the  number  of  days  that 
the  ihip  fiiall  cjnlinue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload. 
The  expreffion  ufed  is,  lujrli  iv^alksr  days  ;  to  fignify, 
that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 
ftops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned.  It  the  Oiip  be  de- 
tained longer,  a  daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  ia. 
name  oi  demurrage. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  misfortune,  the  mailer  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers", 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accideat,  the  parties  are  liable,  according' 
to  the  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fhip  within  the 
time  agreed  cn,  ila  mailer  may  engage  with  nnother,. 
and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fliip,  and  recal  it  after  it 
has  fet  fail,  he  muft  pay  the  wliole  freight  ;  but  if  he 
unload  it  before  it  ftts  fall,  he  is  liable  for  damages 
only. 

if  a  merchant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  fhip  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  that  account,  he  mail  pay  the  freight  notwith- 
ilanding. 

If  the  fli'pmafter  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  another 
flrip,  and  recover  damages  ;  but  chance,  or  notoriou-i 
accident,  by  the  marine  law,  rekafcs  the  mailer  from 
damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  fliip  before  it  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  diffolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  fliort  limited  time,  the  voyage  fliall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  ihipmafter  faih:  to  any  other  port  than  that 
agreed  on,  withor  ^  neceflity,  he  is  liable  for  damages ; 
if  through  neceflity,  he  muit  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on,, 
at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  fliip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or 
ranforaed,  the  charter-party  continues  in  force. 

if  the  mailer  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  fiiip 
to  another,  without  necelfuy,  and  they  perifli,  be  is 
liable  for  the  value  ;  but  if  his  own  fliip  be  in  immi- 
nent danger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  another 
ihip  at  the  rifk  of  the  owner. 

if  a  fliip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum  a- 
greed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  due  till  it: 
return  ;  and  the  whole  is  loft  if  the  fliip  be  loft  on  the 
return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecifled  for  the  homeward  voy- 
age, it  is  due,  although  the  faftor  abroad  ftiouid  have 
no  goods  to  fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fliip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Caroli- 
na, and  home,  a  particular  freight  lixid  for  the  ho.ne- 
ward  voyage,  and  an  option  rcferved  for  the  fadtor  at 
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Carolina  to  decli'ne  it,  unlefs  the  fhip  arrived  before 
I  ft  of  March  :  the  niipmafter,  fort  reelng  he  could  not 
arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  might  be  difap 
pointed  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  at  all. 
vas  found  hable  in  damages,  as  the  obh'gation 
abfohite  on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  witliout  fault  of  the  fliip 
or  rnafter,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
.  and  pay  freiglit,  but  he  muft  eithf^r  receive  the  Vv-hole, 
lOr  abandon  the  whole;  he  cannot  choofe  thofe  that  are 
in  beft  order,  and  rejcdl  the  others.  If  the  gcoop  be 
damaged  through  the  infnfilciency  of  the  (hip,  the 
Ynai'cr  is  liable  for  the  fame;  but.  If  it  be  owing  to 
ftrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  cuilom- 
ary  for  HiipmalUrs,  when  they  fufpcft  damage,  to  take 
a  f-rcfr^^  o.^rcivjl  lohid  and  ivcather  at  their  arrival. 
But  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does 
jTot  bear  credit,  unlefs  fupported  by  collateral  circum- 
ilancc?. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  over-board,  or  ta- 
Jcen  by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  frei.^^hr. 

The  fhipmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re- 
ceived on  board,  by  himfelf  or  mariners,  uniefs  they 
perifh  by  the  a«?t  of  Gof^  or  of  the  king's  enemies. 

Shipmafters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors  ; 
nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unkfs 
packed  and  deli^-ered  in  their  prefence. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  is 
■worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arliing  with  regard  to 
freiglit,  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  fhipraafter. 

2.  Sh'ip  andOivners  'vuith  Credifors.  Vv^hen  debts  are 
contrad'^ed  for  provifions  or  repairs  to  a  fliip,  or  arife 
from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned  obh'ga- 
tions,  the  fnip  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  matter. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all 
cafes,  without  limitation  ;  but  by  flatute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  their  value  of  fiaip, 
tackle,  and  freight. 

A  fhipmafter  may  pledge  his  fhip  for  neceflary  re- 
pairs during  a  voyage  ;  and  this  hypothecation  is  im- 
plied by  the  maritime  law  when  fuch  debts  are  con- 
trafted.  This  regulation  is  neceffary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations  ;  for,  otherwife, 
the  matter  might  rot  tind  credit  for  neceffary  repairs, 
and  the  fliip  might  be  loft.  If  repairs  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  laft  are  preferable. 

The  relief  againft  the  (hip  is  competent  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  England,  only  when  repairs  are  fur- 
nittied  during  the  comfe  of  a  voyage;  for  the  neceffity 
of  the  cafe  extends  no  further  If  a  ttiip  be  repaired 
at  home  {e.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 
only  intitled  to  relief  at  common  law. 

The  creditor  may  fue  either  the  matters  or  owners; 
tint  if  he  undertook  the  work  on  the  fpecial  promife 
of  the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  matter  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the  owners 
arc  liable  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  ttiip  'be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fea, 
the  owners  muft  pay  the  debt ;  for  the  mortgage  is 
only  an  additional  fecurity,  though  there  be  no  exprefs 
words  to  that  purpofe  in  the  covenant. 
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If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfotn:d,  the 
owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ran- 
fomcr  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Owners  of  Jhlp  and  cargo  'w'llh  each  other.  There 
is  a  mutual  obhgation  which  fubfifls  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  fliip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  necettary  to  incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  reft  ;  to  cut  a  cable  ;  to 
lighten  the  fliip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  over- 
board ;  to  run  it  afliore  ;  or  the  like  :  and  as  it  is  un- 
reafonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofcd  for 
the  common  fafety  fliould  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  is 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  prepric- 
tors  of  the  fliip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Lex  Rhpdia  de  JaSu,  and  is  now  called  a  general 
average. 

The  cuflom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  A 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  price  they  yield  at  the  port 
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of  deftination,  charges  deduftcd  ;  r.nd  goods  t|irown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
vielded  there.  Sailons  wages,  cloaths  and  money  be- 
longing to  paiTengers,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king, 
pay  no  general  average  ;  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
iilver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  o\'crboard,  con- 
tribute to  the  full  extent  of  their  intereft. 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general  a- 
verage  :  Damage  fuftained  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  gi- 
ven for  fervice  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the 
widows  or  children  of  the  flain  ;  ranfom  ;  goods  givert 
to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ranfom;  charges  of  bring- 
ing the  fiiip  to  a  place  of  fafety  when  in  danger  from 
the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ;  charges  of  quaran- 
tine ;  goods  thrown  overboard;  mafts  or  rigging  cut  ; 
holes  cut  in  the  fliip  to  clear  it  of  water ;  pilotage, 
when  a  lake  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat  ;  goods 
loft  by  being  put  in  a  lighter;  the  longboat  loft  in 
lightening  the  ttiip  in  time  of  danger;  hire  of  cables 
and  anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballatt,  vichiaUing, 
and  guarding  the  fliip  when  detained  ;  charges  at  law, 
in  reclaiming  the  fliiip  and  cargo  ;  intereft  and  cora- 
miflion  on  all  thefe  deburfements. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  arc 
charged  as  a  general  average  ;  yet  if  the  lighter  be 
faved,  and  the  ftiip  with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  refpeftive  pro- 
prietors, without  being  liable  to  any  contribution. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  fliipmafter  is  not  intitled  to  any  contri- 
bution. 

The  ettential  circumftances  that  conftitute  a  general 
average  are  thefe  ;  the  lofs  muft  be  the  effeft  of  a  vo- 
luntary a6tion  ;  and  the  objeft  of  that  aftion  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow- 
ed, ftems  not  to  fall  within  this  defcription. 

4.  ^arantine.    See  Quarantine. 

5.  IVrecls.    See  Wreck. 

6.  Imprefs.    See  Impressing. 

7.  Infurance.    See  Insurance. 
Game  LAirs.    See  the  article  Game. 

Sir  William  Blackftcne,  treating  of  the  alterations  I>1 
our  laws,  and  mentioning  franchifes  granted  of  chafe 
and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani- 
4Z  2  mals) 
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Law.  mals,  as  to  indulge  the  fubjVft,  adds,  "  From  a  fimi- 
"~V""^  lar  principle  to  which,  though  the  foreft  laws  are  now 
mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete  ; 
yet  from  this  root  has  fprung  a  lajlard JI'ip^  known  by 
the  name  of  the  game  laiVt  now  arrived  to  and  wan- 
toning in  its  hightd  vigour  :  both  founded  upon  the 
fame  unreafonable  notion  of  permanent  property  in 
wild  creatures ;  and  both  produAive  of  the  fame  ty- 
ranny to  the  commons ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  foreft-laws  eftabliflied  only  one  mighty  hunter 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  game  laws  have  raifed  a  little 
Nimrod  in  every  manor.  And  in  one  refpeft  the  an- 
cient law  was  much  lefs  unreafonable  than  the  modern; 
for  the  king's  grantee  of  a  chafe  or  free  warren,  might 
kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife  ;  but  now, 
though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  L.  100  a  year  is  for- 
bidden to  kill  partridge  upon  his  own  eftate,  yet  nobody 
elfe  (not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath 
a  grant  of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a 
trefpnfs  and  fuljeBing  himfelf  to  an  a8ion. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  deftroying  fuch  beads 
and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was 
obferved  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  fore(l-law) 
to  be  a  trefpafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war- 
ren, or  at  leaft  a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws 
called  the  gamc-Iaius  have  alfo  infiiited  additional  pn- 
nifhments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank  or 
fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons, 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  diftindlion  foever,  that 
kill  game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon 
their  own  eftates,  without  the  king's  licence  expreffed 
by  the  grant  of  a  franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firft  ori- 
ginal offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  ha- 
ving Inch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  qua- 
lijication,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence, 
but'of  the  aggravations  alfo  created  by  the  ftatutes 
for  preferving  the  game  :  which  aggravations  are  fo 
feverely  punifhed,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implaca- 
bly inflifted,  that  the  offence  againft  the  king  is  fel- 
dom  thought  of,  provided  the  miferable  delinquent  can 
make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only 
rational  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggra- 
vated, can  be  confidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low 
and  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  call 
ings  :  which  is  an  offence  againft  the  public  police  and 
economy  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obfcure  and  intricate  j  it  be- 
ing remarked,  that  in  one  ftatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be- 
fides  other  miltakes  :  the  occafion  of  which,  or  what 
denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
thefe  ftatutes,  it  is  unneceffary  here  to  inquire.  It 
may  be  in  general  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  qua- 
ifications  for  kilhng  gam.e,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
©r  more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  ftatute  law,  are,  \.  The  having  a  free- 
hold eftate  of  L.  100  per  annum;  there  being  fifty 
times  the  property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a 
yaiiridge,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  o£  the  (hire.    2.  A 
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leafehold  for  99  years  of  L.  150 per  annum.  3.  Being 
the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  cfquire  (a  very  loofe 
and  vague  defcription)  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
4,  Being  the  ©wner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe, 
or  vvaren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranfgreffing  thefe 
laws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  pui- 
pofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cuftody,  or  for  per- 
fons (however  qualified)  that  kill  game,  or  have  it  ia 
poffcflion,  at  unfeafonahle  times  of  the  year,  or  unfea- 
fonable  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chriftmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  afligned,  cor- 
poral and  pecuniary,  bv  different  ftatutes  (after- men- 
tioned), on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time, 
the  jufticcs  may  convift  in  a  fummary  way,  or  (in  moft 
of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  affizes. 
And,  lallly,  by  ftatute 2 8 Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  petfon, how- 
ever qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of  thig 
valuable  privilege,  by  felling  or  expofing  to  fale  any- 
game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no  quali- 
fication. 

The  ftatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow.  No 
perfon  ftiall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines* 
in  another  man's  ground,  without  licence,  on  pai.n  of 
lol.  ftat.  1 1  Hen.  VI  I.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhali  take 
or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
night-time,  they  fhall  forfeit  20  s.  for  every  pheafant, 
and  I  OS.  for  every  partridge  taken;  and  hunting  with 
fpaniels  in  ftanding  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40  s. 
23  Eliz.  c.  10.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant,  par- 
tridge, duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are  liable 
to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare  ;  and 
felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c. 
the  forfeiture  is  los.  for  each  hare,  &c.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  be- 
tween the  firft  of  July  and  the  laft  of  Auguft,  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  for  a  month,  unlefs  the  offenders  pay 
20s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed  :  and  conftables, 
having  a  juRice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  fearch  for 
game  and  nets,  in  the  poffeffion  of  perfons  not  quali- 
fied by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
7  Jac.  1.  c.  II.  Conftables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  juftica 
of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes  of  fufpefted  perfons  for 
game  :  and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the 
fame,  they  ftiall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant,  or 
partridge,  not  under  5s.  nor  exceeding  203.  And  in- 
ferior tradefmen  hunting,  &c.  are  fubjed  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  ad,  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  tref- 
pafs. If  officers  of  the  army  or  foldierskill  game  with- 
out leave,  they  forfeit  5I.  an  officer,  and  los.  a  fol- 
dier;  4  &  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Higglers,  chapmen, 
carriers,  inn-keepers,  viftuallers,  &c.  having  in  their 
cuftody  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath- game,  &c. 
(except  fcnt  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 
(hall  forfeit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  5 1.  to  be  levied 
by  dillrefs  and  fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
witnefs,  before  a  juftice  ;  and  for  want  of  diilrefs  fhall 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correftion  for  threa 
months  :  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  to  the  poor.  And  felling  game,  or  of- 
fering the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty;  where- 
in hare  and  other  game  found  in  a  fhop,  Sec.  is  ad- 
judged an  expofing  to  fale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night 
is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  :  and  if  any  perfons  fhall 
drive  wild-fowls  with  nets,  between  the  firft  day  of  July 
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and  the  firft  of  September,  they  fhall  forfeit  5  s.  for 
every  fowl;  5  Ann.  c.  14.  9  Ann.  c.  25.  If  any- 
unqualified  perfon  (hall  keep  a  gun,  be  (ball  forfeit 
lol. ;  and  perfons  being  qualified  may  take  guns  from 
thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them ;  21  &  22  Car.  II. 
c.  25.  and  33  H,  VIII.  c.  6.  One  juftice  of  peace,  up- 
on examination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 
the  offender  till  be  hath  paid  tbe  forfeiture  of  10  1. 
And  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  convifted  thereof 
before  a  juflice  of  peace,  fhall  forfeit  5I.  or  be  fent  to 
the  houfe  of  corredion  for  three  months  ;  and  the 
dogs,  game,  6<.c.  fhall  be  taken  from  them,  by  the 
fiatute  5  Ann.  If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  juflify  killing  of  his 
dogs,  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was 
otheiwife  adjudged  Mich.  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B. 
2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3.  Lev.  xxviii.  In  actions  of  debt, 
^ui  tarn,  &c.  by  a  common  informer  on  the  ftatute 
^  Ann.  for  15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two 
leveral  counts,  one  for  lol.  for  killing  two  partridges, 
the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the 
game,  not  being  qualified,  &c.  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
didl  fur  5I.  only  :  this  adlion  was  brought  by  virtue  of 
the  ftat.  8  Geo.  I.  See  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See 
likevjife  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  prefervatlon 
of  the  game  In  Scotland.  By  the  Hat.  26  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  all  fuits  and  aftions  brought  by  virtue  of  flat.  8 
Geo.  I.  c.   for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty, or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  againfl 
any  iaw  for  the  better  prefervatlon  of  the  game,  fhall 
be  brought  before  the  erid  of  the  fecond  term  after  the 
offence  comrriitted. 

By  28  Geo.  IL  c.  12.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing 
to  fale,  any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflifted 
by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offering  game  to 
fale  :  and  game  found  In  the  houfe  or  poffeiTion  of  a 
poulterer,  falefman,  flfhmonger,  cook,  or  paftry-cook, 
is  deemed  exp(.ring  thereof  to  fale. 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  ift  June  1762,  no 
perfon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cu- 
lt ody,  any  partridge,  between  12th  February  and  ifl 
September,  or  pheafant  between  ifl  February  and  rft 
OAober,  or  heath-fowl  between  jfl  January  and  20th 
Auguft,  or  groufe  between  ifl  December  and  25th 
July,  in  any  year  ;  pheafant s  taken  in  their  proper 
feafon,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places,  except- 
ed :  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  afore- 
faid,  forfeit  5I.  per  bird,  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re- 
covered, with  full  cofls,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weft- 
mlniler.  By  this  a6l,  like  wife,  the  whole  of  the  pecu- 
niary penalties  under  the  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued 
for,  and  recovered  to  the  fole  ufe  of  the  profecutor, 
with  double  cofts ;  and  no  part  thereof  to  go  to  the 
poor  of  the  pailfli. 

By  5  George  III.  c.  14.  perfons  convifted  of  en- 
tering warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  kill- 
ing coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  affifting  tlierein,  may 
be  punifhed  by  tranfportation,  or  by  whipping,  fine, 
or  imprifonment.  Perfons  convlfted  on  this  ad, 
not  liable  to  be  convided  under  any  former  ad.  This 
ad  does  not  extend  to  the  deflroying  coneys  In  the 
day-time,  on  the  fea  and  river-banks  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  &c.  No  fatisfadion  to  be  made  for  da- 
mages occafionsd  by  entry,  unlefs  they  exceed  i  s.  It 
may  aot  be  improper  to  menuon  an  ad  lately  made, 
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and  not  yet  repealed,  viz.  10  Geo  III.  c.  19.  for  prf-  h^'^' 
fervation  of  the  game,  which  fhows  the  importance  of 
the  objed.  It  is  thereby  enaded.  That  if  any  per- 
f(5n  kill  any  hare,  &c.  betv/een  fun  fetting  and  fun- 
rifing,  or  ufe  any  gun,  &c.  for  deflroying  gam«, 
fhall  for  the  firfl  offence  be  imprifoned  for  apy  time 
not  exceeding  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months:  if  guilty 
of  a  fecond  offence,  after  convidion  of  a  firil,  to  be 
imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  1  2  months  nor 
lefs  than  fix  ;  and  fhall  alfo,  within  three  days  after 
the  time  of  his  commitment,  either  for  the  firit  or  foe 
any  other  offence,  be  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  25  George  III.  c,  50.  and  3  1  George  III.  c.  21.. 
every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  ex- 
cepted), who  fhall,  after  July  i.  1785,  uTe  any  dog,_ 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  deftruc- 
tion  of  game  (not  as  ading  as  gamekeeper),  fhall  de- 
liver in  a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his. 
name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or 
his  deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  there- 
of;  and  every  fuch  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a 
ftamp-duty  of  L.  2,  2  s.  (and  an  additional  L.  i,  i  s.  by 
3 1  Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  L.  3,  3  s. — 
Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  fhall  be  regUtered. 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  fuch  gamekeeper 
fhall  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  which, 
certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a  llamp  duty  of  los.  6d. 
(and  an  additional  10s.  6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21), 
making  In  the  whole  L.  i,  is.  —  The  duties  to  be  un- 
der the  management  of  the  commlflioners  of  the  flamp- 
office. 

From  and  after  the  faid  ifl  of  July  i  785,  the  clerk- 
of  the  peace  fhall  annually  deliver  to  perfons  requiring 
the  fame,  duly  ftamped,  a  certificate  or  licence  ac- 
cording to  the  form  therein  mentioned,  for  which  he 
fliall  be  intltled  to  demand  i  s.  for  his  trouble  ;  and  on 
refufal  or  negled  to  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit  L.  20.. 
— Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  Iffued, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ill  day  of  July  then 
following,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

After  the  ift  day  of  July  1785,  any  perfon  that 
fl)all  ufe  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fettlng-dog, 
fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is  ' 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  2.0  1.  And  if  any  gamekeeper 
fhall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  the  faid  i  ft  day  of 
July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  appointed 
fliall,  for  the  fpace  of  2.0  days  next  after  fuch  ap^ 
pointment,  negled  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation 
and  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  he  Is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  20I. 

The  clerks  of  the  peace  are  to  tranfmit  to  the- 
flamp-ofiice  in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  certi- 
ficates granted  in  every  year  before  the  ift  day  of  Au- 
guft, under  penalty  of  20  L  Thefe  lifts  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  ftamp-office  in  London,  and  there  to  be  in- 
fpeded  on  payment  of  is.:  And  the  commllTioners  of 
the  ftamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 
foon  as  fuch  lifts  are  traofmitted  to  them,  to  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  publiflied  in  the  newfpapers  circulating  in. 
each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  as  they  fhall  think 
moft  proper. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  fhall  have  reglftered  his 
deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  fhall 
be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  hrs 
ftead;  the  firft  certificate  is  declared  null  and  voldj.. 

and- 
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and  tliC  pcrfon  nfting  under  the  fame  after  notice,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20I.  And  any  perfon  in  pur. 
fuit  of  game,  who  (hnW  reftife  to  produce  his  certifi- 
cate, or  to  tcl!  iiis  nasnc  and  place  of  abode,  or  Hiall 
give  in  any  falfe  or  fi6litious  name  or  place  of  abode 
to  any  perfon  requiring  the  fame,  who  (hall  have  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50 1. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorife  perfons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  iinlefs  fuch  perfon  faall 
be  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as  if  this  a£l  had  not 
paiTtd.  [So  that  though  by  this  aft  qualified  and 
•unqualified  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet  havifig 
a  certificate  does  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a  right 
to  kill  ganae  :  the  point  of  right  (till  itands  upon  the 
former  a6ls  of  parliament  ;  and  any  unqualified  perfon 
killing  game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable 
-to  the  penalty  inflifted  by  this  aft,  but  alfo  to  all  the 

Military  LA;r.'   See  MiiJiTARy  and  Marine. 
fromer  pen  ilties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game,  &C.3 

WitnefTes  refiifing  to  appear  on  juflices  fumnions, 
or  appearing  and  refufingto  give  evidence,  forfeit  rol. 
The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  grjp.ekeeper 
oiit  of  the  manor,  in  refpcft,  of  which  fuch  deputa- 
tion or  appointment  was  given  and  made.  Perfons 
counterfeiting  damps  to  fuffer  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20 1.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
of  his  m?je(ly's  courts  of  record  at  Weflminfter ;  and 
penalties  not  cxcteding  20 1.  are  recoverable  before 
two  juflices,  and  may  be  -levied  by  diftrcfs.  The  whole 
of  the  penalties  go  to  the  informer. 

LAW  (John),  the  famous  projtftor,  was  the  eld- 
.  eft  fon  of  a  goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  E- 
lizabeth  Campbell  heirefo  of  Lauriedon  near  that  city; 
and  was  born  about  the  year  j68i.  He  was  bred  to 
i\o  buuntfs ;  but  poffelfed  great  abilities,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs,  when  but  a 
very  young  man,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  king's 
miniflers  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  the  revenue 
accounts,  which  ivere  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of 
fettling  the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms. The  attention  of  the  Scottifn  parliament  be- 
ing alfo  turned  to  the  contrivance  of  fome  means  for 
fupplying  the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating 
the  circulation  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which  the  in- 
^luftry  of  Scotland  languiflied  ;  he  propofed  to  them, 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  eftablifliment  of  a  bank  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined 
niight  iffue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country :  but  this  fcheme 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc- 
•ceeded  to  the  fmail  ettate  of  Lauriefton;  but  the  rents 
being  infulTicient  for  his  expences,  he  had  recourfe  to 
gaming.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and 
^uch  addifted  to  gallantry  and  finery  ;  and  giving  a 
fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  corarhonly  by  the 
name  of  Beau  Lanv,  He  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, however,  in  the  midft  of  his  career,  in  confe- 
jquence  of  having  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  anta- 
gonifl ;  and  in  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it 
Jts  faid  that  he  run  off  with  a  caarried  kdy.    In  his 
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flight  from  ju!lic2  he  vifited  Italy  ;  and  was  banlflied  I 
from  Venice  "and  Genoa,  becaufe  he  contrived'  to 
drain  the  youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his 
fuperiority  in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat 
and  a  fnarper.  He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  oa 
the  event  of  the  mod  fincrular  bets  and  wagers,  which 
feemed  to  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who  were  curious 
after  novelty  ;  but  which  were  always  of  the  moft  cer- 
tain fucccfs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Tu- 
rin, and  propofed  his  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
wlio  favv  at'once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjefts,  he 
would  in  a  fhort  time  ha^e  the  whole  money  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  polTelTum  :  but  that  fagacious  prince 
afKing  him  how  his  fubjefts  were  to  pay  their'taxes 
when  all  their  money  fhould  be  gone,  Law  was  dil- 
concerted,  not  expefting  fuch  a  qutfcion. 

Having  been  baniflied  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  projeftor.  In  the  lifetime  of  Lou;s 
'XIV,  he  had  traiifmitted  his  fciiem.'s  to  Defmareli 
and  to  Chamil'ard,  who  had  rejected  them  as  daii' 
gerous  innovations.  He  now  propofed  them  to  the 
Due  d'O.leans,  who  dtfired  Noaiiles  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  pofTibl  ;,  and 
to  remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  prafticable.  Noaillcs 
called  in  the  afiiliance  of  feveral  raercliants  and  bank- 
ers  who  were  avei  fe  to  the  fyllenv  Law  then  propo- 
fed the  eftabliAmient  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  cora- 
pnny,  with  a  ftock  of  fix  millions.  Such  an  inflitu- 
tion  promifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  1716  ellablifhed  this  bank, 
by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  alTociates;  two 
hundred  thoufaed  fhares  were  inftituted  of  one  thou- 
far.d  h'vres  each  ;  and  Law  depofited  in  it  to  the  value  of 
two  or  threethoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwife.  This  eftablirameiit 
very  much  difpleafcd  the  bankers,  becaufe  at  the  be- 
ginning bufinefs  was  tranfaftcd  here  at  a  very  frnall 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  firfl  little-confidence  in 
this  bank;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
were  made  with  quicknefs  and  punftuality,  they  began 
to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  confcquence  of 
this,  fliaresrofe  to  more  than  20  times  their  oViginal  va- 
lue; and  in  1719  their  valuation  was  more  than  80  limes 
the  amount  of  all  the  current  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  Bnc 
the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  of  falfe  credit  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  almoit  overthrew  the  French  go- 
vernment, ruining  fome  thoufands  of  families  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  defparate  game  v^as  play- 
ed by  the  South  Sea  direftors  in  England,  in  the  fame 
fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon  as  the 
credit  of  his  projefts  began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1729. 

The  principles  upon  which  Law's  original  fcheme  was 
founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in  ji  Difcourfe  concern' 
ing  Money  and  Trade,  which  he  publifiied  in  Scotland 
where  (as  we  have  feen)  he  fi-rft  propofed  it.  "  The 
fpicudid  but  vifionary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 
and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  obferves),  itill  continue  to  make  an  im« 
preffion  upon  many  people,  and  have  perhaps  in  part 
contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which  hag  of 
late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  snd  in  othec 
places." 
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LAW  (Edmund),  D.  D.  bnliop  of  Carlifle,  was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  Cartmel  in  Lar.cafhire,  in  the 
year  1703.     His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a 
fmall  chapel  in  that  neigbourhood  ;  but  the  family  had 
been  funated  at  Af]<ham,  in  the  county  of  Wcibnore- 
mu-il-  land.    He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at  Cartniel 
''y  ^  fchr;ol,  afterwards  at  the  free  gram  mar- fchool  ac  Kcu- 
•  "      dal  ;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  inllruAed  in  the 
learning  of  grammar  fchools,  to  St  John's  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  firft  degree,  he  was  elefted  fel- 
low of  Chrift-cohege  in  that  uiiiverfity.  During  hisreli- 
dence  in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  public 
by  a  Tranflation  of  ArchbiOiop  King's  Effay  upon  the 
Oriiiin  of  Evil,  wilh  copious  notes;  in  which  many  me- 

'  taphyfical  fubjefts,  curious  and  interefting  in  their  own 
nrt  'TC,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learning, 
and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the 
name  of  a  Preliminary  DifTertation,  a  very  valuable 
piece,  written  by  the  reverend  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col- 
lege; Our  bifliop  always  fpoke  of  this  gentlem.an  in 
terms  of  the  greated  refpeft.  In  the  Bible  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  man,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  fo 

,  well  verfed» 

He  alfo,  whilft  at  Chrill-coIIege,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  an  edition  of  Stephens's  Thefaurus.  His  ac- 
quaintance, during  this  his  firfl  refidence  in  the  univer- 
fity,  was  principally  with  Dr  Waterland,  the  learned 
mafterof  Magdalen  college ;  Dr  Jortin,  a  name  known  to 
every  fcholar  ;  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Deinof- 
ihenes. 

Tn  the  year  !  737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity 
to  the  living  of  Grayltcck  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, a  rectory  of  about  300  1.  a-ycar.  The  advowfon 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of 
Grayftock,  but  devolved  to  the  univerfity,  for  this  turn, 
by  virtueof  an  aftof  parliament,  which  transfers  to  thefe 
tviio  bodies  the  nomination  tofueh benefices-:  as  appertain, 
afthe  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Roman 
catholic.  The  r-ight,  however,  of  the  univerfity  was  con- 
tef-ed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  lavv-fuit  of  two  years 
fontinuance  that  Mr  Law  was  fettled  in  his  livinsf. 
Soon  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Cliriftian,  Efq;  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land ;  a  lady  whofe  chara£l:er  is  remembered  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  efleem  by  all  who  knev/  her. 

In  he  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleming, 

bifhop  of  Carlifle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe; 
and  in  1746  went  from  Grayflock  to  refide  at  Salkcld, 
a  pleafant  village  upon  the  banks  ©f  the  river  Eden, 
the  reflory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry. 
Mr  Law  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  lofe  and  forget 
tlierafelves  in  the  country.  During  his  refidence  at 
Salkeld,  he  publiilied  Confiderations  on  the  I'heory  of 
Pveligion  :  to  which  were  fubjoined,  Refiedions  on  the 
Life  and  Character  of  CliriU  ;  and  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho- 
ly fcripture,  and  the  itate  of  the  dead  there  dc- 
fcribed. 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,  with  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefter,  the  mafterlhip  of  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 
Defiring  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  procured  Dr  Law 
to  be  elefted  to  fucceed  him  in  that  ftation.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1756  j  in  which  year  Dr  Law 
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refigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro- 
ther in  -law  of  Dr  Keene.  Two  years  before  this,  he  had  ' 
proceeded  to  his  degree  of  Doftor  in  Divinity  ;  in  his 
public  exercife  for  which,  he  defended  the  doarine  of 
what  is  ufually  called  the  "  fleep  of  the  foul." 

About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head  libra- 
rian of  the  univerfity  ;  a  fituation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured an  eafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,  was  peculiar- 
ly agreeable  to  his  taile  and  habits.    Some  time  after^ 
this,  he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuittical  profefTor.  la 
the  year  1762,  he  fuffeied  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 
death  of  his  lady  ;  a  lofs  ia  itfclf  every  way  affliding, 
and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  fituation  of  his  family, 
which  then  confitled  of  eleven  children,  many  of  therU' 
very  young.    Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  fe- 
veral  pie  ferments,  which  were  rather  honourable  ex- 
preffions  of  regard  from  his  friends  than  of  much  ad-- 
vantage  to  his  tortune. 

By  Dr  Cornwallis,  then  bifliop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Chriil-college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Stafford fhire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the- 
church  of  Litchfield.  By  his  old  acquaintance  Dr 
Green,  bifiiop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  that  church.  But  in  the  year  1767,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  duke  of  Newcaitie,  to  whofe  interelt,  in 
the  memorable  conteft  for  the  high-itewardfliip  of  the- 
univerfity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofition  to  fome  temp- 
tations, he  obtained  a  f^all  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a 
fiicrt  tirr.e  before  bten  eleded  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  recommended  the  matter  of  Peterhoufe  to 
his  majefiy  for  the  biihopric  of  Carlifle.  This  recom- 
mendation was  made  not  only  without  folicitation  on 
his  part  or  that  of  his  fiiends,  hut  without  his  know- 
ledge, until  the  duke's  intention  in  his  favour  was- 
fignified  to  him  by  tlie  archbifiiop. 

In  or  about  the  year  1777,  our  bifhop  gave  to  ths 
public  a  handfome  edition,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
of  the  Works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
and  a  Preface.  Mr  Locke's  writings  and  cbaradcr  he 
held  in  the  highcit  eiteem,  and  feems  to  have  drawn 
from  tliem  many  of  his  own  principles  :  He  was  a  dif- 
ciple  of  that  fchool.  About  the  fame  time  he  publifii- 
ed  a  trad,  which  engaged  fome  attenti'jn  in  the  con* 
troverfy  coucernin  r  fubfcription  ;  and  he  publiihed:- 
new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,  with  confi- 
derable'additionvS,  and  fome  alterations. 

Dr  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifle  almoft  19  years;  du-. 
ring  which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpenclmg  thefum- 
raer  months  in  his  diocefe  at  the  bifhop's  refidence  at- 
RofeCaiile;  afituation  with  which  he  was  muchpleafed^ 
not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the-place, 
but  becaufe  it  reilored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he- 
had  fpent  the  beil  part  of  his  life.  In  the  year  17^^ 7 
he  paid  this  viik  in  a  Hate  of  great  v^eaknefs  and  tx- 
hauliion;  and  died  at  Rofe  about  a  month  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  on  the.  14th  day  of  Auguit,  and  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  the  biihop  of  Carlifle  was  a  life  of  incef- 
fant  readiu^3-  and  thought,  almoil  entirely  direded  to- 
metaphyfical  and  religious  inquiries.  Befidcs  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  publiihed,  iii  1734  or  173:, 
a  very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  ihe  Ideas  of  Space,  Thfie, 
Sec.  in  which  be  combats  the  upiuious  of  Dr  Clarke: 

and! 
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ard  liis  adherents  on  thcfe  fubj'.fts :  but  the  tenet  by 
which  liis  name  and  writings  are  principally  dlftin- 
guiaied,  is  "  that  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his  fecond  coming, 
will,  by  an  aft  of  his  power,  reftore  to  life  and  con- 
Tcioufntfs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecics,  who,  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  this  interpofition,  would  re- 
main in  the  ftate  of  infenfibility  to  whicli  the  death 
brought  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  redu- 
ced them."  He  interpreted  literally  that  faying  of 
St  Paul,  I  Cor.  XV.  2  r.  "  As  by  man  came  death, 
*'  by  man  came  alfo  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead." 
This  opinion  had  no  other  effeft  upon  his  own  mind 
than  to  incrcafe  his"  reverence  for  Chriftianity,  and  for 
its  divine  Founder.  He  i-etained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
fpeculative  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont 
to  do,  an  extravagant  ftrefs  upon  their  importance, 
and  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  th^n  the  fub- 
jcft  allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions 
with  mere  freedom,  or' treated  thofe  of  others  with 
greater  candour  and  equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with 
any  perfon  for  differing  from  him,  or  confidere  d  that 
difference  as  a  fufficient  reafon  for  queftlo  ning  any 
man's  fincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underftand- 
ing.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  religious  liberty, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from 
his  heart  he  loved  peace.  But  he  did  not  perceive  any 
repugnancy  in  thefe  two  things.  There  was  nothing 
in  his  ekvation  to  hisbilho  pric  which  he  fpoke  of  with 
more  pleafure,  than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  free- 
dom of  inquiry  was. not  difcouvaged. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildeft  and  rneft  tranquil  difpofition.  His  voice 
was  never  ralfed  above  its  ordinaiy  pitch.  His  counte- 
nance feemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled ;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  compofed  afpeft,  truly  indicating  the 
calmnefsand  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
diflike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his 
books,  his  chief  fatlsfaftion  was  in  the  ferlous  conver- 
fation  of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
a  few  friends.  In  this  fort  of  focleiy  he  would  open 
his  mind  with  great  unrcfervednefs,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar turn  and  fprightllnefs  of  expreffion.  His  perfon 
was  low,  but  well  formed  :  his  complexion  fair  and  de- 
licate. Except  occafional  inten-uptlons  by  the  gout, 
he  had  for  the  greatell  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  diftemper,  was 
full  of  motion  and  aflivity.  About  nine  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  fevere  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  that, 
loft  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  I<?gs.  Notwithftanding  his 
fondnefs  forexercife,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  good -humour.  His 
fault  (for  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the 
general  fault  of  retired  and  ftudious  charafters,too  great 
a  degree  of  inaftlon  and  facility  in  his  public  ftatlon. 
The  modefty,  or  rather  bafhfulnefs  of  his  nature,  to- 
gether with  an  extreme  unwiliingnefs  to  give  pain, 
rendered  him  fometlmes  lefs  firm  and  efficient  in  the 
adminlftration  of  authority  than  was  requifite.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  morality.  There  is  an  op- 
pofition  between  fome  vli-tues  which  feldom  permits 
them  to  fubfift  together  in  perfeftion. 

The  bifhop  was  interred  with  due  jfolemnity  in  his 
cathedral  church,  in  which  a  handfome  monument  is 
179' 
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erefted  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  Infcrip- 
tion  : 

Columnas  hujus  fepultus  eft  ad  pedem 
Edmundus  Law,  S.  T.  P. 
per  XIX  fere  annos  hujufce  ecclefise  Epifcopus. 
In  evangelica  veritate  exquirenda, 

et  vindlcanda, 
ad  extremum  ufque  feneftutcm, 
operam  navavit  indefcflam. 
Quo  autcm  ftudio  et  afTcftu  verltatem, 
eodcm  et  libertatem  Chiiftlanam  colult  ; 
Religionem  fimpllcem  et  incorruptam, 
nifi  falva  llbertate, 
flare  non  poffe  arbltratus. 
Obilt  Aug.  XIV.  MDCCLXXXVII. 
JEtat.  Lxxxiv. 
LAWBURROWS,  in  Scots  law.      See  Law,, 
Part  III.  N'clxxxiii.  16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ri- 
ver Elbe,  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  85  miles  long, 
and  20  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Mol- 
len,  Wittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  belongs  to  the 
eleftor  of  Honover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  fituated  on 
the  Elbe,  under  the  brow  of  a  very  high  hill,  from 
whence  there  is  a  delightful  profpeft  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  has  a  caftle  on  an  eminence, 
and  is  convenient  for  trade.  E.  Long.  10.51.  N. 
Lat.  53.  36.  -  . 

Lawenburg,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Farther  Po- 
merania,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 
name,  belonging  to  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWERS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flourifbed 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Flanders,  and  probably  ftudied  under  Paul 
Pontius,  whofe  ftyle  of  engraving  he  frequently  imita- 
ted. He  pofTefled  a  confiderable  fhare  of  merit ;  but 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  mafter,  either  In 
the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  know- 
ledge of  drawing.  He  engraved  from  feveral  painters  ; 
but  his  beft  works  are  from  the  piftures  of  Rubens. 

LAWES  (Henry),  a  celebrated  mufician,  and  the 
Purcell  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fervant  to  Charles  t. 
in  his  public  and  private  mufic,  and  fct  fome  of  the 
works  of  almoft  every  poet  of  eminence  in  that  reign. 
The  Comus  of  Milton,  and  feveral  of  the  lyrics  of  Wal- 
ler, were  fet  by  him  ;  and  both  thefe  poets  have  done 
him  honour  In  their  verfes.  He  compofed  a  confider- 
able number  of  pfalm-tunes  in  the  Canitca  Sacra,  for 
three  voices  and  an  organ  ;  and  many  more  of  his  com- 
pofitions  are  to  be  feen  in  a  work  called  SehSl  airs  and 
dialogues  ;  alfo  in  the  Treafury  of  tnuftc^  and  the  Muft- 
cal  companion.    He  died  in  1662. 

Lawes  (William),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and 
a  moft  capital  mufician.  He  made  above  30  feveral 
forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments  ;  nor  was 
there  any  inftrument  then  in  ufe,  but  he  compofed  to 
it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  ftudied  that  alone.  In  the  mu- 
fic fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  manufcript  volumes 
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left  of  hi'e  works  In  fcore  for  various  Inftriiraents.  He  was 
a  commifiary  under  general  Gerard  in  the  civil  war, 
and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the 
fi-ege  of  Chtfter  in  1645. 

LAWLESS  COURT,  a  court  faid  to  be  held  an- 
nually on  King's  Hill  at  Rochford  In  Kflex,  on  the 
Wednefday  morning  after  Michaelmas  day  at  cock- 
crowing,  where  they  whifper,  and  have  no  candle, 
nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.  Perfons  who 
owe  fuit,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double 
their  rent  every  hour  they  are  miffing. 

This  fervile  attendance,  Camhden  Informs  ua,  was 
impofed  on  the  tenants  for  confpiring  at  the  like  un- 
feafonable  hour  to  ralfe  a  commotion.  The  court  be- 
longs to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  is  called  laivlefs,  from  Its  being  held  at 
an  unlawrful  hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  circle 
of  Suabia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjeA  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  In 
X704,  foitified  his  camp  to  defend  his  country  agalnft 
the  Britifh  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their  intrench- 
menfcs.  It  Is  feated  on  the  Danube,  In  E.  Long.  10. 
29.  N.  Lat.  38.  32. 

LAWN,  a  fpaclous  plain  In  a  park,  or  adjoining 
to  a  noble  feat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawn  :  In 
a  large  park.  It  fhould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground 
will  permit ;  and,  if  poffible,  it  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  50  acres :  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufficient ;  and  In  thofe  of  the 
Urged  fize,  1 5  acres.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  lawn 
js  In  the  front  of  the  houfe :  and  here,  If  the  houfe 
front  the  eaft,  It  will  be  extremely  convenient ;  but 
the  mott  defirable  afpeCt  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the 
fouth-eaft.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  fome  re- 
commend an  exail  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare, 
fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure :  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo 
^  contrived,  as  to  fuit  the  ground  ;  and  there  fhould 
be  trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  planta- 
tions of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  pro- 
fpeAs  beyond  the  lawn,  fhould  bound  it  on  every  fide, 
and  be  brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
houfe.  If  in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  Irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  for- 
warder on  the  lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too 
elofe  together,  they  will  make  a  better  appearance 
than  any  regular  plantations  can  poffibly  do ;  and  if 
there  are  variety  of  trees,  properly  difpofed,  they  will 
have  a  good  effeft  ;  but  only  thofe  which  make  a  fine 
appearance,  and  grow  large,  flraight,  and  handfome, 
(hould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech ; 
and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever-green  trees  inter- 
mixed with  the  others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  cfpecially  in  the  winter-feafon  ;  the  beft; 
forts  for  this  purpofe  are  lord  Weymouth's  pine,  and 
the  filver  and  fpruce  firs. 

Lawn,  in  tnanufaAures,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  ufed  in  the  fieeves  of  bifhops. 

LAWRENCE  (St),  the  largeft  river  In  north  A- 
merica,  proceeding  from  the  lake  Ontario,  from  which 
it  runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
Vx)L.  IX.  Part.  II. 
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is  navigable  as  far  as  Quebec,  which  Is  above  400  Lawfonla. 
miles  ;  but  beyond  Montreal  it  is  fo  full  of  flioals  and 
rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large.  vefTels  without  dan-       J  j 
ger,  unlefs  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

LAWSONIA,  Egyp  TiAN  PRIVET  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odlandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  Is 
quadrifid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  ftamina  four  in  pairs  ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrilocular  and  polyfpermous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both  natives 
of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  firtl  to  be  the  plant 
termed  by  the  Arabians  henna  or  alhenna  ;  the  pulverl- 
fed  leaves  of  which  are  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  na- 
tions for  dying  their  nails  yellow  :  but  others,  Dr  Haf- 
felquift  in  particular,  attribute  that  effeft  to  the  leavea 
of  the  other  fpecies  of  Egyptian  privet  which  bears 
prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither  fet  of 
writers  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  fhrub  in  queftion  is 
a  variety  only  of  the  thorny  lawfonia,  rendered  mild 
by  culture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out India,  as  alfo  in  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  Perfia.  Iiv 
thofe  countries,  fays  Haflclquift,  it  flowers  from  May 
to  Auguft.  The  leaves  being  pulverifed,  are  made 
with  water  Into  a  palte,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  bind  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
keeping  It  on  all  night.  The  deep  yellow  colour  that 
is  thus  obtained  is  coniiderably  permanent,  not  requi- 
ring to  be  renewed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  would 
feem  that  this  cuftom  is  very  ancient  in  Egypt  ;  the 
nails  of  fome  mummies  being  found  dyed  in  this 
manner.  The  dried  flowers  of  henna  afford  a  fragrant 
fmell,  which,  it  its  affir  med,  women  with  child  cannot 
bear. 

LAWYER,  fignifies  a  counfellor,  or  one  that  I3 
learned  or  ficilled  in  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  Bar- 
rister, and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
confifting  of  very  fhort  verfes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays  ;  the  great,  and  the 
little.  The  firft  was  a  poem  con  filling  of  twelve  cou- 
plets  of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was 
a  poem  confifting  of  fixceen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided 
Into  four  couplets. 

Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  Imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifli, 
They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubjefts, 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Mourgues  gives  us  an  extraortlinary  Inftance 
of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  In  his  Treatife  cf  French 
Poetry  : 

Sur  Papputs  du  monde 

faut  il  qu'ou  fonde 
D'efpolr  ? 
Cette  mer  profonde^ 
En  debris  feconde 
Fait  voir 

Calme  au  matin,  Vonde 
Et  I'orqge  y  grotide 
Le  fair. 

LAY'SroiherSi  among  the  Romanlfts,  thofe  pious 
but  lUiterate  perfons,  who  devote  therafelves  In  fome 
convent  to  the  fervice  of  the  religious.    They  wear  a 
5  A  different 
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different  habit  from  that  of  the  reh'glous  }  but  never 
enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  piefent  at  the  chapters  ; 
nor  do  they  make  any  other  vow  except  of  conftancy 
and  obedience.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  alfo  hy- 
llfters. 

LAT-Man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  fhoats  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
flruck  root,  they  are  feparated  fiom  the  parent  tree, 
and  become  diftiad  plants. — The  propagating  trees  by 
layers  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  The  branches 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  little  way,  and  laid  under 
the  mould  for  about,  half  a  foot  ;  the  ground  (hould 
be  firft  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they 
Ihould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 
eafily  in  the  pofuion  they  are  put  in,  they  mud  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks  :  the  bed  feafoti  for 
doing  this  is,  for  ever  greens,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary. If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win- 
ter, and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
the  ground-  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rhind,  and  others 
twift  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
ccfiary.  The  end  of  the  layer  fhould  be  about  a  foot 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  wich  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  THE  LAND,  in  navigation,  the  ftate  of 
motion  which  increafes  the  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a  circum- 
flance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intervening  con- 
vexity of  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  contra- 
didion  to  raifing  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See 

Land.  ,  ■ 

LAZAR- HOUSE,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  thofe  afflidted  with  contagious  diftempcrs.  In 
fome  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantine  ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe  are  obliged 
to  be  confined  in  them  who  are  fufpefted  to  have  come 
from  places  infeded  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk 
1 1 7  miles  from  London,  feems  to  hang  over  the  fea, 
and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  fifhing  for  cod  in  the  north  fea, 
and  for  herring,  mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home.  The 
church  being  three  furlongs  off,  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
place.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter  and  a  feal, 
by  the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted 
from  ferving  on  juries.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef- 
day,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be 
the  molt  eaftern  part  of  Brj'tain, 

LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  2l  fpecies  of  zeolite 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  argillaceous  earths.  See 
Clay,  n°  7.  It  is  of  a  blue  colour.  That  which  is 
of  a  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Oriental ;  but  the  pale  blue  is  lefs  efteemed. 
It  is  frequently  variegated  with  yellow,  and  white  flii- 
ping  veins  and  fpec^lesj  ^hich  the  common  people 


take  for  gold  and  filver,  though  they  are  In  truth  no- 
thing but  marcafites.  The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  follow-  ' 
ing  properties  :  1.  It  retains  its  blue  colour  for  a  long 
time  in  a  calcining  heat ;  but  changes  at  lait  to  a 
brown.  2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a  white  frothy- 
flag  ;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe ;  but  with  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  co- 
vered veffcl,  it  becomes  clear  and  folid,  with  blue  clouds 
in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids ;  but,  if 
boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  flowly  dilTolves,  and  lofe? 
its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali, 
it  precipitates  a  white  earth,  which  being  fcorified 
with  borax,  yields  a  filver  coloured  regulus,  varying  in 
bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpecimens  of  the 
ftonr.  4.  By  fcorification  with  lead,  it  yields  filver, 
fometiraes  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a  hundred 
weight  of  the  ftonc.  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  difcovers  the 
prefence  of  filver  more  certainly  in  lapis  lazuli  than  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to 
any  folution  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis  lazuli,  no 
blue  colour  is  produced  ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
not  depend  ©n  copper  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flag  or  glafs.  7.  It  is  fome  what  harder  than 
the  other  kinds  of  zeolite,  but  does  not  approach  to 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or  other  filiceous  Hones  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  the  pureftand  fineft  lapis  lazuli  may  be  rub- 
bed into  a  white  powder  by  means  of  Heel,  though  it 
takes  a  polifli  Hke  marble.  8.  When  perfectly  calcined^ 
it  is  a  little  attradled  by  the  loadllone  ;  and  vvhen  fco- 
rified with  lead,  the  flag  becomes  of  a  greenifli  colour, 
not  like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuch  as  is  alwaya^ 
produced  by  iron  mixed  with  a  calcareous  fubllance. 

Mongez  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  parts  of  lapis, 
lazuli  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  According  to  Cron- 
ftedt,  it  is  feldom  found  pure  ;  but  generally  full  of 
veins  of  quartz,  limeftone,  and  marcafite  :  but  for  the 
experiments  by  which  the  above  mentioned  qualitiea 
were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces  were  picked  ;  fuch 
as  had  been  examined  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  and 
judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as  poffible. 
Our  author  exprefles  a  wifh  that  fuch  as  are  in  poffef- 
fion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftone  would  make  farther 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubftance  it  Is 
which  produces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftant  In  the  fire, 
fince  it  cannot  depend  either  on  copper  or  Iron  ;  for 
though  thefe  metals,  on  certain  occafions,  give  a  blue 
colour,  yet  they  never  produce  any  other  but  what  In- 
ftantly  vaniftics  in  the  fire,  and  is  deftroyed  by  means 
of  an  alkali,  *'  What  is  mentioned  in  feveral  books 
(fays  he)  can  by  no  means  be  objeded  here;  fince  in 
thefe  proceffes  the  filver  employed  is  mixed  with  cop- 
per and  other  fubftances  which  contain  a  volatile  alka- 
li, whereby  the  blue  colour  is  produced." 

In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  publiflied  fome  ex- 
periments on  the  lapis  lazuli ;  in  which  he  agrees  In  a 
great  meafure  with  Crontledt.  According  to  him,  the 
lapl«  lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper  ;  but  he  found 
in  it  a  calcareous  and  gypfeous  fubllance,  though  he 
took  care  to  pick  out  the  very  pureft  bits  he  could 
find.  Engeftrom,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cal- 
careous fubftance  is  not  effential  to  lapis  lazuli  ;  aa 
Cronftedt  fays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not 
ferment  with  acids.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  dif- 
folved  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned 
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^ade,  them  into  a  jelly.  Some  of  hi's  experiments  alfo  feem 
to  indicate,  that  all  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  con- 
tain lilver,  though  many  of  them  do. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many^  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa  is  much  fupe- 
rior  both  in  beauty  and  real  value  to  the  Bohemian 
and  German  kind,  which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire,  12 
miles  eaft  from  Cirehcefter,  29  miles  from  Gloucefter, 
and  60  from  London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  fides,  and  divides  it  from  WiUfhire 
and  Berkfliire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the  north 
fide  of  the  parifh.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  one  part 
of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain.  Here 
is  a  fmall  market  on  Tuefday,  and  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  The  church  is  a  large  handfome  building:,  with 
double  ailes»  fupported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars, 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfeft  metals,  of  a  dull  white 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  the  leaft  duftile,  the  leaft 
elaftic,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  poflefies  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from 
J  1.3  to  1 1.479.    It  is  found, 

i'.  Native.  Cronftedt  and  fome  other  mineralogifts 
have  doubted  whether  native  lead  was  ever  found  in 
the  earth,  but  the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumer- 
able teftimonies.  It  appears  from  the  Philofophical 
Tranfailions  for  1772,  that  fome  fmall  piece s  of  native 
lead  were  found  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  in  Wales. 
It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vivarrais  in  France, 
liomare  mentions  a  curious  fpeclmen  of  native  lead 
kept  in  the  collettion  of  the  abbe  Nolin  at  Paris,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pampean,  near 
Rennes  ia  Brittany.  It  was  very  malleable,  could  be 
cut  with  a  knife  without  crumbling,  and  eafily  melted 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds  ;  was  Imbedded  in  an  earthy  lead  ore  of  a  red- 
didi  colour  ;  and  had  a  flaty  vein  that  went  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

2.  Lead/par^  is  fomctimes  tranfparent,  but  general- 
ly opake,  and  cryflallizcd  in  regular  forms  of  a  lami- 
nar or  ftriated  texture,  Lead  ochre,  or  native  cerufs, 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  but  in  a  loofe  form,  or  indurated 
and  fliapelefs.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  a  filky  form. 
Both  contain  fome  iron, calcareous  earth,  and  clay  ;  and 
both  grow  red  or  yellowifli  when  heated.  They  cfFer- 
vefce  with  acids,  and  afford  from  60  to  80  or  90  per 
rent,  of  lead.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Lorrain, 
Germany,  and  England. 

M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  pretended, 
that  the  white  lead  ore  from  Ponlawen  in  the  county 
of  Bretagne  in  France,  was  mineralized  by  the  marine 
acid  ;  but  his  miftake  was  deteded  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  that  academy.  This  ore,  according  to  the 
fame  academicians,  is  compofed  of  ftriated  cryftals,  of 
a  whirifii  pale  red  or  grey  colour.  There  is  a  lead  ore 
of  this  kind  fometimes  grey  and  fometimes  yellow, 
vhich  is  very  heavy.  Its  ftruCtureis  either  lamellated 
or  fibrous,  and  its  laminae  can  hardly  be  feparated  ;  but 
it  is  friable,  and  may  be  cut  with  3  knife.  Sometimes 
it  Is  ctyftallized  ;  and  fometimes  Its  fibres  are  extreme- 
ly thin,  fcmhranfparent,  and  have  a  filky  look.  They 
effervefce  with  acids,  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  and  feem 
to  lofe  the  aerial  acid  by  which  the  lead  is  mincrallfed. 


The  fparry  lead  ore  has  often  a  fcmltranfpareticy 
like  the  fparry  fluor  ;  Its  cryftals  being  generally  ter- 
minated  by  hexahedral  prifms,  or  cyHndrical  columns, 
ftriated,  and  apparently  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  filaments.    Thefe  fparry  cryftals  are  always  found 
in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or  fulphurated  lead 
ores  ;  and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  decompofitioa- 
after  the  lofs  of  their  fulphur  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  galenas  which  are  beginning  to  pafs  Into 
a  ft  ate  of  white  lead.    There  is  a  black  ore  of  lead, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  an  intermediate  ftat;? 
betwixt  the  white  lead  ore  and  galena,  as  it  feeras  to 
be  a  true  white  lead  tinged  by  the  hepatic  vapours  of 
the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the  galena.    There  is 
alfo  a  green  tranfparent  lead,  having  a  more  or  lefs 
yellowi(h  eaft.    It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 
appears  hke  a  kind  of  mofs.    When  this  green  ore  is 
cryftallized,  it  confifts  of  hexahedral  truncated  prifms, 
terminated  by  fix-fided  pyramids,  either  entire  or 
truncated  near  the  bafe.    Profeflbr  Brunnlch  tells  us, 
that  the  green  and  the  black  lead  ores  from  Saxony, 
and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic.  Accord- 
ing to  Kirwanand  Mongez,  the  green  lead  ores  are  ei- 
ther cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a  loofc 
powder  as  in  Saxony  ;  but  moftly  adhering  to  and  in- 
veftlng  quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  Iron,  fel- 
dom  containing  any  copper,  and  are  very  rare.  Brun- 
nlch mentions  a  fapphire-coloured  ore  once  found  among 
fome  white  lead  fpar  at  Wendifli  Lemen,    It  was  ea- 
fily melted  by  the  blow- pipe.    Natural  red-lead  or  mi- 
nium has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian  mines.    It  is 
found  either  cryftallized,  or  in  fliapelefs  maffes,  or  in 
powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.    Dr  J.  R.  Forfter  brought  fome  of  this  cryftal- 
lized red  lead  ore  from  Ruflia.    The  cryftals  were  cu- 
bical, and  the  colour  feemed  rather  pale.    The  red  Si- 
berian ores  are  perTt£lly  rhombic  ;  thofe  frorn  Bohe- 
mia have  a  cubical  or  rhomboldal  form.    Sulphur  and 
arfenic  have  been  found  in  the  red  ones,  but  the  others 
have  not  been  fufhciently  inveftigated.    Moft  of  thera 
elFervefce  with  acids. 

3.  Arfenkal  lead/par.  Cronftedt  fays  that  he  tried 
an  ore  of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  no  metal  could  be  melted  from 
it  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  as  could  be  done  by 
other  fpars ;  but  by  doing  it  in  a  crucible,  that  part 
of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off"  was  Hkewlfe  redu- 
ced, and  found  in  the  form  of  grains  difperfed,  and 
forced  Into  the  lead.  Another  ore  fimilar  to  ihie,  and 
which  likewife  was  not  eafily  reduced  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  always  ftiot  into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  hexa- 
gonal cryftals,  after  being  melted,  having  flifning  fur- 
feces.  Profeflbr  Brunnlch  obferves,  that  thefe  ores 
effervefce  with  acids,  and  contain  40  per  cent,  of  lead. 

4.  The  bky-glnn-z-  of  the  Germans  contains  lead  mi- 
neralized with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  this  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties.  At  Villach  In  Auftria  there  is  fald 
to  be  found  a  potters  lead-ore  containing  not  the  fmall- 
eil  portion  of  filver. 

^.  Lead  m'tneralifed  by  thr  'v'lirhllc  acid,  is  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a  white  mafs,  foluble  in  18  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  It  Is  blacklfli,  and 
cryftallized  in  very  long  ftrige,  or  in  friable  ftalaftites  ; 
this  laft  variety  efflorefces  in  the  air,  and  is  converted 
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into  a  true  vitriol  of  lead.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
It  does  noc  effervefce  nor  is  foluble  in  other  acids, 
but  may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  on  a  burning  coal. 
It  originates  from  the  decora pofition  of  fulphurated 
lead  ores.  Dr  Withering  Informs  us,  that  it  is  found 
in  great  quantity  in  the  illand  of  Anglefey  ;  but  uni- 
ted to  iron,  and  not  reducible  by  the  blow-pipe  or 
charcoal. 

6.  Lead  m'meraH%ed  by  ihe  phofphoric  acid,  was 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Gahn.  It  is  of  a  greenifh,  yel- 
low, or  reddifh  colour,  and  does  efFervefce  with  acids. 
After  folutlon  in  nitrous  acid,  the  lead  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  this  ore  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  An 
hundred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of  this 
precipitate  wafhed  and  dried.  The  decanted  hquor 
evaporated  to  drynefs  affords  the  phofphoric  acid,  from 
which  the  inflammable  compound  may  be  produced 
by  diftillation  with  charcoal.  Seven  ounces  of  this 
lead  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Friburg,  treated 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  yielded  by  diftillation 
i44  grains  of  phofphorus.  A  compound  fimilar  to 
this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric 
acid  (that  is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  the  volatile  al- 
kali, for  the  foflile  alkali  in  the  microcofmic  fait  hin- 
ders the  operation)  with  red  lead. 

7.  Galena,  or  potters  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  fulphurated  filver.  According  to  Mr 
Kirwan  it  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of 
a  bluiflr  dark  lead  colour,  formed  of  cubes  of  a  mode- 
rate fize,  or  in  grains  of  a  cubic  figure,  whofe  corners 
have  been  cut  off ;  its  texture  Is  lamellar,  and  its  hard- 
wefs  varying  in  dlffersnt  fpecimens.  That  which  is 
formed  into  grains  Is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  in  fil- 
ver ;  but  even  this  contains  only  about  one  or  one 
and  a  h^li  per  cent,  that  Is,  about  t2  or  18  ounces 
per  quintal  ;  and  the  pooreft  not  above  60  grains. 
Ores  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver  J>er  quin- 
tal are  barely  worth  the  extra£ting.  Different  fpeci- 
mens alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  contain, 
from  15  to  2^  per  cent,  and  that  which  contains  the 
leafl  is  in  fome  degree  malleable.  The  proportion  of  iron 
HI  this  ore  is  veryfmali,  but  the  lead  is  from  60  to  85 
^er  cent.  M.  Monnet  afferts,  that  galena  is  infoluble 
m  the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  Dr  Watfon  has  fliown,  that 
it  is  completely  dlffolved  by  the  acid  when  diluted. 
The  fpecltic  gravity  of  galena  is  from  7.000  to  7.780. 
It  yields  a  yellow  flag  when  melted. 

M.  Fourcroy  difllnguiihes  feveral  varieties  of  this 
ore.  I.  Cubic  galena,  the  cubes  of  which  are  of  va- 
kIous  fizes,  and  found  either  fingle  or  in  groups ;  it  is 
often  found  with  the  angles  truncated,  and  is  common 
at  Freyberg.  2.  In  maffes,  without  any  regular  configu- 
xation  ;  v€ry  common  at  St  Malre.  3. With  large  facets. 
It  does  not  Gompofe  regular  cryftal8,butis  entirely  form- 
ed of  large  laminae.  4.  With  fmall  facets,  appearing 
like  mica,  compofed  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcales. 
It  is  called  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  that  metal.  5.  Small  grained 
galena,  fo  called  becaufe  it  has  a  very  clofe  grain.  It 
is  likewlfc  very  rich  in  filver,  and  is  found  with  the 
foregoing  ore.  No  galena,  excepting  that  of  Ca- 
rinthia,  is  known  to  be  without  filver  ;  but  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  filver 
have  the  fmalleft  facets.  6.  Galena  cryftallized  like 
lead  fpar,  in  hexagonal  prifms  or  cylindrical  columns, 
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contains  little  filver,  and  feeras  to  be  merely  fpathofe 
lead,  mineralized  without  havingr  loft  its  form.  Cry- 
ftals  of  pure  fpathofe  lead  entirely  covered  with  a  very 
fine.galena,  are  fometlmes  found  in  the  fame  piece, 
together  with  others  which  are  changed  into  galena 
throughout. 

8.  Jlutimonial  lead-,ire,  in  which  the  metal  Is  mi^^ 
neralized  by  fulphur  with  filver  and  regulus  of  anti- 
mony. This  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  galena,  bus 
its  texture  is  different,  being  radiated,  filamentous, 
or  ftriated.  When  heated,  it  yields  a  white  fmoke  ;  and 
it  affords  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  half 
an  ounce  to  two  ounces  of  filver  jJer  quintal. 

9.  Pyrkous  lead-ore,^  mineralized  by  fulphur  with 
filver  and  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  a 
brown  or  yellowiflr  colour ;  of  an  oblong  or  ftalaftiti- 
cal  form  ;  friable  ;  and  of  a  lamellar,  ftriated,  or  loofe 
texture  ;  affording  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  lead  at  moft, 
which  Is  obtained  merely  by  melting  it,  the  iron  de- 
taining, the  fulphur.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  galena 
with  the  brown  pyrites. 

TO.  Lead  minerali'zed  by  arfenic,  was  lately  difcovered 
in  Sibi-ria.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  red.  It  is  for  the  moil  part  cry- 
ftallizcd  in  rhomboidal  parallelopipeds,  or  irregular 
pyramids.  Lehman  fays,  that  it  contains  fulphur,  ar- 
fenic, and  about  34 per  cent,  of  lead  ;  and  Mr  Pallas  fays, 
that  it  contains  fome  filver  alfo.  It  was  found  near 
Catherineburg  In  Siberia  ;  and  Lehman  fays,  thai  on 
being  reduced  to  powder,  it  refemblcd  the  beft  carmine. 
A  fpeclmen  examined  by  Mongez  was  of  a  yellow- 
greenifli  colour,  and  was  found  among  quartz  in  the 
fame  country,  and  contained  fome  arfenic.  Both 
thefe,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  may  be  eafily  reduced 
by  means  of  a  blow-pipe. 

1 1.  Slony  oxfandy  lead'oresy  confift  either  of  the  cal- 
clform  or  the  galena  kind,  intimately  mixed  and  diffu- 
fed  through  ftones  and  earth,  chiefly  of  the  calcareous 
or  barytic  genus.  To  this  fpecles  Mongez  refers  the 
earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  native  majficot,  found 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompean  in  Brittany,  principally^- 
in  fjlid  pieces.  Thefe  are  either  yellowifh  or  grey  : 
they  appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  effer- 
vefce  with  acids  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ore.  con- 
tains fixed  air.    Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

12.  The  mine  of  Morngenftern  at  Freyberg  has- 
a  peculiar  variety  of  lead-ore  containing  filver,  and. 
which  deferves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  yellow- 
ifli-brown  colour,  and  likewife  on  account  of  its  fin- 
gular  figure,  which  confifts  of  flender  cyhnders.  Some- 
times it  isfound  in  dentritical  forms,  like  the  hnit  cobalt. 

Moft  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  filver  ;  and  thofe 
kinds  of  galena  which  do  not,  are  very  fcarce.  In 
Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a. 
quantity  of  gold  as  well  as  filver.  Sometimes  the  pot- 
ters ores  are  found  fo  poor  in  filver that  it  is  not  worth, 
the  expence  of  extrafting  it.  Thefe,  when  free  from, 
mixtures  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any 
fufion  to  glaze  earthen  ware  ;  and  a  confiderable  trade 
Is  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  with  fuch  ores  from, 
the  mines  of  Sardinia  and  France. 

Lead,  expofed  to  heat,  melts  long  before  it  is  ig- 
nited.   By  a  ftrong  heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  flies 
off  in  vapours.    If  fuffered  to  cool  very  flowly,  and  the. 
melted  portion  be  poured  off  from  that  which  is  be- 
come 
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jtzi.    come  foltd,  it  is  found  to  be  ciyftallized  in  qiiadrangu-   fore  we  mufl  conclude,  that  the  whitilh  crufl.  with  Lea^, 
lar  pyramids.    "When  melted  with  the  contadl  of  air,    which  the  internal  part  of  lead  pipes  through  which  ^— — v""" 
it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  dull  pellicle,  which    water  runs  is  ui'ually  covered,  mud  be  owing  to  the 
by  proper  management  is  converted  into  minium,  as    faline  fubftances  contained  in  the  water, 
explained  under  the  article  Chemistry  ;  and  by  this       "  All  the  phenomena  of  the  calcination  of  lead 
operation  it  becomes  heavier  by  about  ten  pounds  in    (fays  M.  Magellan),  and  of  its  reduction  to  the  metal- 
the  hundred,  though  it  is  faid  that  at  Nuremberg  it    lie  ftate,  fliow  that  it  has  the  fmallell  adhefion  to  phlo- 
gains  twice  as  much.    By  too  much  heat  minium  lofes   gifton  ;  as  appears  by  the  fimple  aftion  of  fire,  which 
its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  affumes  that  of  a  pale  yel-    feparates  both,  whilit  their  attradlion  is  equally  quick 
low  :  by  a  heat  ftill  more  violent,  it  mtlts  intoatranf-    in  its  reduilion  to  the  metallic  ftate.    A  common  wa- 
parent  glafs,  fo  fufible,  that  it  penetrates  the  crucible    fer,  which  owes  its  colour  to  red-lead,  by  being  burn- 
and  efcapes.    But  if  one  part  of  fand  be  added  to    ed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  immediately  exhibits  pure 
three  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  the  afiill-    globules  or  little  drops  of  the  metal.    The  readinefs 
ance  of  the  calx,  into  a  beautiful  amber-coloured  glafs.    with  which  lead  parts  with  Its  phlogifton  is  fhown  by 
With  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  fand,  it  refembles  a    the  curious  experiment  lately  performed  at  Paris  by- 
topaz.    A  fimllar  quantity  of  the  calx  of  lead,  added    Do6lor  Luzuriagu  penfioner  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
to  common  glafs,  does  not  alter  Its  tranfparence,  but    He  put  four  ounces  of  lead- (hot  wetted  with  water 
gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  weight,  and  more  efpeclally    into  a  pint  bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  and  clo- 
a  kind  of  unftuoufnefs,  which  renders  it  capable  of  be-    fed  with  a  ftopple.    Having  fhaken  It  feveral  times, 
ing  cut  and  polifhed  more  eafily  without  breaking,    a  black  powder  was  produced,   which  foon  turned 
This  glafs  Is  very  proper  for  making  achromatic  lenfes  ;    white  :  on  opening  the  bottle  at  the  end  of  24  hours,, 
but  is  fubjeft  to  veins,  and  to  have  a  gelatinous  ap-    the  air  was  found  to  have  loll  a  fifth  part  of  its  bulk, 
pearance.    "  The  Englifli  (fays  M.  Fourcroy)  call    and  to  have  become  phlogillicated.  Dephlogiiticated 
it  Jlitit  giafs  ;  our  workmen  find  great  difficulty  In  fe-    air  was  ftill  more  reduced  in  bulk  ;  but  the  contrary 
Itfting  pieces  of  any  ccnfiderable  magnitude,  exempt    took  place  when  inflammable  air  was  employed." 
from  ftrice,  in  that  which  Is  imported  from  England."       Cauftic  alkaline  lixivia,  boiled  on  lead,  diflolve  a. 
This  great  imperfeftlon  feems,  in  Macquer's  opinion,    fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.    It  has  been 
to  depend  on  the  principles  of  the  glafs  not  being    obferved,  that  plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden  as 
uniformly  combined  :  for  that  purpofe  it  is  necelTary    in  earthen  veflels. 

that  it  fliould  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  long  time  ;  but  In  Holland,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  it  has- 
as  the  lead  would  by  that  means  be  diffipated,  the  been  cuilomary  to  correft  the  mo(t  ofFenfive  exprefl'ed 
flint-glafs  would  lofe  a  part  of  Its  denfiiy  and  undtu-  oils,  as  that  of  rape-feed  and  rancid  oils  of  almonds  or- 
oufnels,  which  are  its  chief  merit.  oUves,  by  impregnating  them  with  lead.    This  dan- 

NT.  Magellan  tells  us,  that  It  is  the  pureft  calx  of  lead  gerous  abufe  may  be  difeovered  by  mixing  a  little  of 
called  minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and  that  oil  with  a  folution  of  orpiment  maJe  in  lime- 
the  moll  pure  quartzous  fand,  with  pure  mineral  al-  water  :  for,  on  (haking  them  together,  and  fuff'ering 
kali,  or  rather  with  good  nitre,  that  produce,  when  them  to  reft,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  tint,  will, 
properly  melted,  the  beft  flint-glafs.  The  greater  the  appear  of  an  orange  red  ;  but  if  pure,  of  a  pale  yel- 
proportion  of  red-lead,  the  heavier  is  the  glafs,  and  lowifh  one.  A  fimilar  abufe  has  alfo  been  praclifed 
of  courfe  its  refraftion|  the  greater  ;  an  eflential  re-  with  acid  wines,  which  diflolve  as  much  of  the  lead  as- 
quifite  for  fuch  glafs  as  is  employed  for  the  lenfes  of  communicate  a  fweetifti  tafte.  This  is  difeovered  In 
achromatic  telefcopes.  It  muft,  however,  be  obfcr-  fimilar  manner  ;  and  upon  this  principle  Is  founded  the 
ved,  that  glafs  made  with  lead  has  the  defedl  of  be-  liquor  probatorius,  m\.c^-\i(\uor.  This  liquor  is  nothing 
ing  of  unequal  denfity,  for  want  of  a  perfeA  mixture  elfe  than  a  folution  of  orpiment  or  liver  of  fulphur  in- 
of  all  its  parts;  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  lime-water.  If  a  few  drops  of  this  folution  be  put  in  a 
pieces  of  a  few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights  glafs  of  the  fufpedled  liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a  precipitation, 
of  this  glafs,  that  fliall  be  quite  free  from  filaments  and  like  a  dark-coloured  cloud.  This  is  owing  to  the  at- 
ftrljE.  Bv  chance  the  late  Mr  Dollond  procured  a  pot  tachment  of  the  lead  to  the  fulphur  in  the  orpiment. 
of  pure  flint-  glafs,  from  which  he  made  the  admirable  If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  a  fo- 
trlple  objeft  lenfes  of  three  feet  and  a  half  focus,  lutlon  of  hepar  fulpliurls,  a  decompofition  enfues,  but 
which  have  been  fo  much  admired  ;  but  no  fuch  other  the  alkali  is  not  thus  deprived  of  its  fulphur.  Inftead 
glafs  has  yet  been  found,  though  very  confiderable  of  this,  it  is  re  converted  into  vltriolated  tartar  ;  the 
premiums  have  been  off'ered  for  the  method  of  pro-  lead  feizes  the  phlogifton  of  the  fulphur,  and  allows 
ducing  the  beft  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  inftruments.      the  vitriolic  acid  to  unite  with  the  alkali. 

All  the  calces  of  lead,  efpeclally  minium,  have  a  Lead  unites  with  moft  other  metals.  It  cannot,, 
great  attraftion  for  fixed  air.  If  therefore  we  fliould  however,  be  united  with  iron  but  if  both  are  expo- 
defire  a  calx  of  lead  in  perfeft  purity,  it  muft  be  kept  fed  to  the  fire  in  a  proper  veflel,  the  lead  fcorlfies  the- 
defended  from  the  contadl  of  air,  or  (lightly  calcined  iron  by  felzing  on  its  phlogifton  ;  after  which  it  melts- 
before  it  is  ufcd,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fixed  air  with  the  calx  into  a  dark-coloured  glafs.  This  pro- 
it  may  have  abforbed.  When  expofed  to  the  air,  it  perty  which  lead  pofTefles,  of  reducing  all  the  imper- 
tarnlihes  In  proportion  to  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  feA  metals  to  a  .^jlafs.  Is  the  reafon  of  Its  being  ufed 
and  contrafts  a  white  ruft,  which  is  not  a  pure  calx,  in  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  ;  neither  of  whicli. 
but  combined  with  the  firxed  air  imbibed  from  the  at-  can  be  touched  by  it,  but  remain  pure  In  the  bottom 
mofphere.  It  ia  not  altered  by  pure  water  ;  and  there-   o£  the  cupel.    This  procefs  ii  the  more  complete  by 
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rcafon  of  the  great  efficacy  of  lead  In  diflblving  earthy 
"  bodies.  In  this  refpedl  it  is  fo  powerful  a  flux, 
that  no  earthen  veflel  or  crucible  can  contain  it  when 
fiifed,  of  whatever  materials  the  veiTcl  be  made.  A 
mixture  of  raw  and  burned  clay  ftands  the  aftion  of 
lead  for  the  greateft  length  of  time  ;  but  al  laft  this 
alfo  gives  way,  and  is  corroded  in  the  fides. 

Litharge,  a  fort  of  refufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in 
the  compofition  of  all  the  finer  glafles  called  pajiesy 
which  are  defigned  as  imitations  of  precious  ftones. 
The  addition  of  litharge  renders  them  more  folid  and 
brilliant.  The  principal  ingredients  are  the  pureft  of 
flint,  purified  alkali,  borax,  and  litharge ;  the  other 
additions,  chiefly  of  metallic  calces,  are  added,  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  tinging  them  with  various  colours. 

Lead  is  employed  in  making  of  various  veflels,  as 
cifterns  for  water,  large  boilers  for  chemical  and  other 
purpofes,  &c.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  tin  by  the 
pewlerers;  a  praftice  which  M.  Fourcroy  fets  forth 
as  very  dangerous,  and  gives  the  following  procefs  for 
<kleding  it :  "  Diffolve  two  ounces  of  the  fufpedled 
metal  in  five  ounces  of  a  good  pure  nitrous  acid.  The 
<;alx  of  tin  is  to  be  waflied  with  four  pounds  of  diftilled 
water,  and  dried,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  water -bath.  Jiy  this  evaporation  nitre  of 
lead  is  procured  ;  which  being  calcined,  the  weight 
of  the  refidue  fhows  the  quantity  of  metal  contained 
in  the  tin,  allowing  a  few  grains  for  the  augmentation 
X)f  weight  arifing  from  calcination,  as  well  as  the  other 
metallic  fubftances,  fuch  as  zinc  and  copper,  which 
the  tin  under  examination  may.  contain.  Bayan  and 
Charlard  by  this  method  afcertained,  that  fine 
wrought  tin  or  pewter  contains  about  10  pounds  of 
lead  in  the  loo;  and  that  the  common  tin  fold  in 
France  under  that  name,  often  contains  25  pounds  in 
the  fame  quantity  ;  an  enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to 
expofe  thofe  who  ufc  velTels  made  of  this  compofition 
to  the  greateft  danger." 

There  are  feveral  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  dlf- 
cover  the  finenefs  of  tin.  This  is  done  in  fome  cafes 
by  fimple  infpedlion,  the  judgment  being  affifled  by 
the  weight  and  noife  produced  in  bending  the  metal, 
lint  the  beft  method  is  by  trying  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  metal;  which  will  difcover  a  very  fmall  quantity 
of  lead,  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  metals  beiug  fo 
confiderable. 

Lead,  when  taken  Into  the  human  body,  is  pro- 
tludive  of  various  diforders,  particularly  a  dangerous 
Itind  of  colic  terminating  in  a  palfy  ;  and  as  all  the 
4;;ommon  earthen  ware  is  glazed  with  minium,  the  ufe 
of  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  void  of  danger  in  all 
cafes.  Fountains,  or  vefl^els  of  lead  which  contain 
water,  often  communicate  a  noxious  quality  to  it 
when  fuffered  to  remain  long  full.  Its  vapour  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  workmen  who  melt  It,  and  the  fumes 
falling  upon  the  grafs  ren ler  It  polfonous  to  the  cattle 
who  eat  it  ;  the  fifh  who  inhabit  the  waters  near 
fmelting  houfes  foon  die,  nor  is  it  fafe  for  any  ani- 
mal to  drink  of  it.  In  cafes  of  poifoning  by  lead,  an- 
timonlal  emetics  are  recommended,  Navler  prefcrlbes 
liver  of  fulphur  and  hepatic  waters.  The  internal  ufe 
of  lead  is  certainly  dangerous,  though  it  is  often  pre- 
Icribed  in  medicine  ;  and  even  the  external  ufe  of  it  is 
inot  altogether  fafe.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  workmen 
who  djeal  much  in  lead,  are  fubjecl  to  the  cholic  a- 


bove  mentioned  from  the  habitual  contaft  of  the  me- 
tal or  Its  calces,  even  though;  they  neither  take  it  in- 
ternally, nor  are  expofed  to  its  fumes. 

Black-LEAV)  ( Plumbago ) t  a  genus  of  inflammable 
fubftances,  frequently  confounded  with  molyhdana;  the 
appearance  of  which  is  nearly  the  fame,  though  the 
qualuies  are  very  different.  Black-lead,  when  pure,  is 
extremely  black  ;  but  when  frcfli  cut,  appears  of  a 
bluifli  white,  and  fhining  like  lead.    It  is  micaceous, 
and  minutely  fcaly ;  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  granular 
and  dull  appearance  when  brwken.    Its  traft  on  paper 
is  much  darker  than  that  of  molybdsena,  which  has  a 
fine  filvery  appearance ;  by  which  means  they  are  ea- 
fily diftinguifhed  from  one  another.    Black-lead  is  too 
foft  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel :  it  is  Infoluble  in  acids  ; 
but  In  a  very  ftrong  fire,  when  expofed  to  the  air  at 
the  fame  time,  it  is  entirely  volatile,  leaving  only  a  little 
iron  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filiceous  earth.    It  may 
be  decorapofed  by  deflagration  with  nitre  ;  but  the 
common  fluxes  are  not  capable  of  procuring  its  fufion. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  Is  from  1.987  to  2,267.  According 
to  Scheele,  this  fubftance  confifts  of  phlogifton  com- 
bined v/Ith  aerial  acid :  but  M.  Pelktier  has  fliown, 
that  when  pure  It  neither  produces  fixed  nor  inflafti. 
mable  air;  both  which,  when  found,  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  fubftances  that  are  mixed  with  it.    Mr  Scheele 
fays,  that  one  part  of  plumbago  requires  ten  of  nitre 
to  decompofe  it,  but  charcoal  only  five.    The  conclu- 
fion  drawn  from  hence,  %nz.  that  plumbago  contains 
twice  as  much  phlogifton  as  charcoal,  however,  is  by 
no  means  juft  ;  for  the  phlogifton  may  be  defended 
from  the  action  of  the  nitre,  by  means  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  Dr  Ptieft- 
ley's  experiments  on  the  diflipation  of  charcoal  into 
inflammable  air  alfo  fliow,  that  charcoal  Is  little  or 
nothing  elfc  than  mere  phlogifton,  fo  that  no  fubftance 
whatever  can  contain  more.    From  thefc  experiments 
Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that  i®o  parts  of  plumbago 
contain  67  of  phlogifton  ;  becaufe  100  grains  of  nitre 
contain  33  of  real  nitrous  acid  ;  all  of  which  are  de- 
compofed  when  it  receives  as  much  phlogifton  as  is  ne- 
celTary  to  convert  it  into  nitrous  acid,  or  a  little  more. 
But  33  grains  of  nitrons  acid  are  converted  into  ni- 
trous air  by  67  grains  of  phlogifton  ;  the  remaining  33 
parts  may  be  water,  or  other  volatile  fubftance.  By 
the  experiments  of  MeflTrs  Gahn  and  Hielm,  it  appears, 
that  100  grains  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a  muffle,  loft 
90  grains  in  weight ;  the  remainder  being  a  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  and  the  fulphureous  foiell  fliowed  that  it 
contained  fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  accidental  to 
the  black  lead.    M.  Pelletler,  however,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  alfirras,  that  plumbago  is  volatilized  in  a 
ftrong  fire,  without  producing  any  aerial  vapour  what- 
ever ;  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  plumbago 
ufed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.  In  clofe  vef- 
fels,  however,  all  agree,  that  black-lead  fuftains  a  vehe- 
ment fire  for  a  long  time  without  any  fenfible  diminu- 
tion of  weight.    This  is  fimilar  to  charcoal  ;  which 
for  a  long  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  Indeitruftible  in 
clofe  veflels :  but  Dr  Prieftley  has  fhown,  that  in  a 
very  violent  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  charcoal  begins  to 
emit  inflammable  air,  and  continues  to  do  fo  without 
any  end  of  the  procefs  that  he  could  perceive;  whence 
it  Is  probable,  that  in  this  way  alfo  charcoal  might  be 
entj^rely  difperfed,  provided  we  could  find  yeffels  capable 
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of  fuftaining  fuch  a  long  and  vehement  heat, 
periments  have  been  made  witll  black-lead  In  this  way, 
either  with  the  folar  heat  in  vacuo,  or  with  a  violent 
heat  in  an  iron  or  other  veffel  capable  of  refilling  a 
long  continued  heat. 

Cronftedt,  when  treating  of  this  mineral,  obferves, 
that  "  Mr  Pott  examined  it  in  clofe  veffcls,  and  Mr 
Quift  in  an  open  fire  ;  from  which  difference  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  different  notions  had  arifen  :  be- 
caufe  the  black-lead,  whetj  treated  in  clofe  veffels,  or 


when  immediately  put  into  a  ftrong  charcoal  fire,  is 
almoil  unalterable  ;  but  in  a  calcining  heat,  becomes 
almofl  entirely  volatile.  This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral 
of  the  other  mineral  phlogiftons  ;  and  from  this  we 
may  in  general  leai-n,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  examine 
the  mineral  bodies  by  many  and  different  methods, 
and  to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  experiments  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done." 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  metallic  calces, 
which  ought  to  be  accomplifhed  by  this  phlogijllc  fub- 
ftance,  M.  Pelletier  affirms,  that  It  cannot  be  done  un  - 
lefs  the  black-lead  be  mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  employed  in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances.  It  cannot  be  combined  with  iron,  as 
Bergman  afferts ;  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  fimply  interfperfed  betwixt  its  particles.  M. 
Pelletier  Indeed  owns,  that  there  Is  a  kind  of  plumbago 
found  fwimming  over  the  melted  iron  In  large  furnaces 
where  iron-ores  are  fmelted  ;  but  he  thinks,  that  this 
muft  have  been  naturally  mixed  with  the  mineral.  It 
is  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago  of  a  very  diftin£l  la- 
mellar form  ;  as  he  obferved  In  the  pieces  obtained 
from  the  iron  works  at  Valiancy  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Berry. 

Black-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds;  viz.  i.  Of  a 
fteel- grained  and  dull  texture ;  naturally  black,  but 
when  rubbed  affording  a  dark- lead  colour.  2.  Of  a 
granulated  and  fcaly  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  It 
is  found  in  different  countries,  as  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  America  ;  but 
generally  in  fmall  quantities,  and  of  very  different  qua- 
litifs.  The  befl:  fort,  however,  and  the  fitteft  of  all 
for  makiog  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  in  England.  It  is  found  in  fuch  plenty  at 
a  place  called  Borrowdale  in  this  county,  that  hence 
not  only  the  whole  ifland  of  Britain,  but  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  may  be  faid  to  be  fupplied.  *'  I 
have  feen  (fays  M.  Magellan)  various  fpecimens  from 
different  countries  ;  but  their  coarfe  texture  and  bad 
quahty  cannot  bear  any  comparifon  with  that  of  Bor 
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No  ex.  grooves  cut  in  pieces  of  cyprefs  wood;  and  a  flit  being 
glued  over,  they  are  worked  into  fmall  cylinders  like  , 
quills.  A  coarfer  kind  are  made  by  working  up  the 
powder  of  black-lead  with  fulphur,  or  fome  mucilagi- 
nous fubftance  ;  but  thefe  anfwer  only  for  carpenters, 
or  fome  very  coarfe  drawings.  One  part  of  plumbago 
with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair,  makes  an  ex' 
cellent  coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 
after  the  retorts  have  melted.  The  famous  crucibles  of 
Ypfen  are  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay.  Thefe 


Lead, 
Leaf. 


are  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  HefQan  cruci- 
bles ;  but  a  manufafture  of  the  fame  kind  is  now  efta- 
bllfhed  at  Chelfea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  crucibles  are  manufactured  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  foreign  ones.  The  powder  of  black- 
lead  ferves  alio  to  cover  the  ftraps  for  razors  ;  and  it 
is  with  it  that  the  caft-iron  work,  fuch  as  ftoves,  &c. 
receive  a  glofs  on  their  furface.  An  application,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  ufeful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead 
to  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  wo.iden  work  which  ar  e  fub- 
jeded  to  much  fridtion,  as  wooden  fcr-ews,  packers 
prelTes,  &c.  ;  neither  greafy  nor  oily  fiibitances,  nor 
foapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a  good  tffedt  upon 
them. 

Milled  Lp. An,    See  Chemistry,  n°  1219. 

Poifon  of  Lead.    See  Poison. 

Sheet- Lead.    See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  fide  dlftin- 
guifhable  from  the  other.  This  is  Miller's  definition. 
Linnaeus  denominates  leaves  "  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant." — The  leaves  arc  not  merely 
ornamental  to  plants  ;  they  ferve  very  ufeful  purpofes, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees, 
are  furnifhed  with  leaves  :  in  mudirooms,  and  fhrubby 
horfe-tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwig  defines 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  proceffcs  of  the  plant, 
wkich  are  of  various  figur-es,  but  generally  extended 
into  a  plain  membranaceous  or  fliinny  fubftance.  They 
are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  foot-ftalks  on  which 
they  ftand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the 
veffels  of  the  ffalk,  among  which,  in  feveral  leaves, 
the  proper  veffels  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular 
tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 
in them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  veffels  of  the  ilalk,  are  pro- 
duced feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  ci-ofs- 
ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net ;  the 
melhes  or  inttrftlces  of  which  arc  filled  up  with  a  ten- 


rowdale  ;  though  it  fometimes,  but  feldom,  contains    der  cellular  fubftance,  called  the  pulp,  pith ^  ox  patrn 


pyritaceous  particles  of  ir-on.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
ago,  that  this  mine  feemed  to  be  almofl  exhaulled  j 
but  by  digging  fome  few  yards  through  the  llrata  un- 
derneath, according  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
miner,  whofe  opinion  had  been  long  unattended  to,  a 
very  thick  and  rich  vein  of  the  befl  black-lead  has 
been  difcovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  proprietors 
afid  advantage  of  the  public." 

The  principal  ufe  of  black- lead  is  for  making  pen- 
cils for  drawing;  whlcTi  have  the  advantage  of  mark- 
ing paper  very  diflin&ly  for  a  time,  though  their  traces 


chyma.  This  pulpy  fubftance  is  frequently  confumed 
by  certain  fmall  infeds,  whilft  the  membranous  net 
remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  ficeleton  of 
the  leaf. 

The  net  in  queftion  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcarf-flcin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  fcarf-lkin  of  the  ilalk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  ftem.  M.  Defauffure,  a  judicious  na- 
turallft,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that 


.  .       .  this  fcarf-flcin, 

like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  baik,  corapofed  itfelf" 
of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net ;  thefe  parts  feem  tm 
may  afterwards  be  entirely  rubbed  out  by  foft  bread    be  the  organs  of  perfpiration,  which  ferve  to  diffipatc 
or  elaftic  gum.    To  form  the  pencils,  the  lead  is  cut    tire  fuperfluous  juices. 

iato  thin  parailelopipeds,  and  put  iato  quadrangular       The  cortical  net  is  furnifhed;  principally  on  tha 

fiyface 
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furfacc  of  the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  fuckers  or  thicknefs  of  the  fquarc  plates  is  about  the  766th  part  Gpid-t 
abforbent  vefTels,  deftined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of   of  an  inch.  ,  - 


the  air.  The  upper  furface,  turned  towards  heaven, 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down- 
ward ;  and  thh  difpofition  is  fo  efTential  to  the  vege- 
table economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  dellroy  the  natural  direftion  of  the 
leaves,  they  will,  of  themfelves,  in  a  very  (hort  time, 
refume  their  former  pofition ;  and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves,  then,  are  ufeful  and  neceflary  organs  ;  trees 
perifh  when  totally  divefted  of  them.  In  general, 
plants  ftript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  fhoot  vlgo- 
loufly  :  witnefs  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  de- 
predations of  infefts  ;  witnefs,  likewife,  the  very  com- 
mon praftife  of  ftripping  off  fome  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or  di- 
minifh  the  number  of  their  fhoots.  This  method  is 
fometimes  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  grafies; 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  praftifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines, 
to  render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured  :  but  in 
this  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquired 
their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to 
their  growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that 
exquifite  reftifying  of  the  juices,  which  is  fo  ncceffary 
to  render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafts,  the  organs  of  perfpiration 
and  infpiration  become  fuperfluous.  Plants,  there- 
fore, are  not  always  adorned  with  leaves  :  they  pro- 
duce new  ones  every  year;  and  every  year  the  greater 
part  are  totally  divefted  of  them,  and  remain  naked 
during  the  winter.    See  Plant. 

LEAF-Infe8.    See  Cimex. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions. 

Gold-LuAVf  ufually  fignifies  fine  gold  beaten  into 
plates  of  an  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  well  known 
in  the  arts  of  gilding,  &c.  The  preparation  of  gold- 
leaf,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  as  follows. 

"  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  with 
fome  borax,  in  a  wind-furnace,  called  by  the  workmen 
a  'Wind  hole  :  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfect  fufion,  it 
is  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre- 
vioufly  greafed,  and  heated,  fo  as  to  make  the  tallow 
run  and  fmoke,  but  not  to  take  flame.  The  bar  of 
gold  is  made  red  hot,  to  burn  off  the  unftuous  matter, 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  fur- 
ther extended,  by  being  paffed  repeatedly  between 
polifhed  fteel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a  ribbon  as  thin 
as  paper.  Formerly  the  whole  of  this  extenfion  was 
procured  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  fome  of  the 
French  workmen  are  ftill  faid  to  follow  the  fame 
practice  :  but  the  ufe  of  the  flatting-mill  both  abridges 
the  operation,  and  renders  the  plate  of  more  uniform 
thicknefs.  The  ribbon  is  divided  by  compa{re3,  and 
cut  with  Iheers  into  equal  pieces,  which  confequcntly 
are  of  equal  weights  :  thefe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  till 
they  are  an  inch  fquare  ;  and  afterwards  well  nealed, 
to  correft  the  rigidity  which  the  metal  has  con- 
tracted in  the  hammering  and  flatting.  Two  ounces 
of  gold,  or  960  grains,  the  quantity  which  the  work- 
men ufually  melt  at  a  time,  make  150  of  thefe  fquares, 
whence  each  of  them  weighs  fix  grains  and  two-fifths ; 
and  as  902  grains  of  gold  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
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"  In  order  to  the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces 
into  fine  leaves,  it  is  neceflary  to  interpofe  fome  fmooth 
body  between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  it» 
blow,  and  defending  them  from  the  rudenefs  of  it$ 
immediate  afkion  :  as  alfo  to  place  between  every  two 
of  the  pieces  fome  proper  intermedium,  which,  while 
it  prevents  their  uniting  together,  or  injuring  one 
another,  may  fufFer  them  freely  to  extend.  Both  thefe 
ends  are  anfwered  by  certain  animal  membranes. 

"  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kinds  of  membranes  ; 
for  the  outfide  cover,  common  parchment  made  of" 
fheep-flcin  ;  for  interlaying  with-  the  gold,  firft  the 
fmoothell  and  clofeft  vellum,  made  of  calfUcin;  and 
after wanJs  the  much  finer  flcins  of  ox- gut,  flript  otF 
from  the  large  ftraight  gut  flit  open,  curioufly  pre- 
pared on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  and  hence  called  gold- 
leater*s  Jkin.  'i  he  preparation  of  thefe  laft  is  a  diftindl 
bufinefs,  praftifed  by  only  two  or  three  peifons  in  the 
kingdom,  fome  of  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  not 
fatisfafi-orily  learned.  The  general  procefs  is  faid  to 
confift,  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by  the  fmooth 
fides,  in  a  moift  ftate,  in  which  they  readily  cohere 
and  unite  infeparably ;  fliretchlng  them  on  a  frame, 
and  carefully  fcraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo 
as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut; 
beating  them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  force 
out  what  unftuofity  may  remain  in  them  ;  molftening 
them  once  or  twice  with  an  infufion  of  warm  fpices ; 
and  laftly,  drying  and  prefling  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
fome  calcined  gjpfum,  or  plalter  of  Paris,  is  rubbed 
with  a  hare's  foot  both  on  the  vellum  and  the  ox-gut 
flcins,  which  fills  up  fuch  minute  holes  as  may  happen 
in  them,  and  prevents  the  gold  leaf  from  flicking,  as 
it  would  do  to  the  fimplc  animal- membrane.  It  is 
obfervable,  that,  notwithftanding  the  vaft  extent  to 
which  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe  flcins,  and  the 
great  tenuity  of  the  fliins  themfelves,  yet  they  fuftain 
continual  repetitions  of  the  procefs  for  feveral  months, 
without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  work- 
men find,  that,  after  70  or  80  repetitions,  the  flcins, 
though  they  contrad  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit 
the  gold  to  extend  between  them  ;  but  that  they  may 
be  again  rendered  fit  for  ufe  by  impregnating  thenn 
with  the  virtue  which  they  have  loft;,  and  that  even 
holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  appli- 
cation of  frefli  pieces  of  flcin  :  a  microfcopical  exam{« 
nation  of  fome  flcins  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly 
fnowed  thefe  repairs.  The  method  of  reftoring  their 
virtue  is  faid  In  the  Encyclop.'dte  to  be,  by  interlaying 
them  with  leaves  of  paper  moift;ened  with  vinegar 
white-wine,  beating  them  for  a  whole  day,  and  after- 
wards rubbing  them  over  as  at  firfl:  with  plaft^er  of 
Paris.  The  gold  is  faid  to  extend  between  them  more 
eafily,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a  little,  than  when 
they  are  new. 

"  The  beating  of  the  gold  Is  performed  on  a  fmooth 
block  of  black  marble,  weighing  from  zoo  to  600 
pounds,  the  heavier  the  better ;  about  nine  inches 
fquare  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  lefs,  fitted 
into  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame,  about  two  feet 
fquare,  fo  as  that  the  furface  of  the  marble  and  the 
frame  form  one  continuous  plane.  Three  of  the  fidea 
are  furnilhed  with  a  high  ledge  j  and  the  front,  which 
4  is 
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Leaf,  is  open,  has  a  leather  flap  'faflened  to  it,  which  the 
gold-beater  takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  for  prcfer- 
vlng  the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  ham- 
mers are  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round  and 
fome  what  convex  faces,  though  commonly  the  work- 
man ufes  only  one  of  the  faces  :  the  firft,  called  the 
cutch-hammert  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  15  or  16  pounds,  and  fometimes  20,  though 
few  workmen  can  manage  thofe  of  this  laft  fize  :  the 
fecond,  called  the  Jhodering-hammer^  weighs  about  12 
pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter  :  the  third, 
called  tht  gold-hammer,  or  Jinifhing-hammer,  weighs  10 
or  1 1  pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The 
French  ufe  four  hammers,  differing  both  in  fize  and 
fhape  from  thofe  of  our  workmen :  they  have  only  one 
face,  being  in  figure  truncated  cones.  The  firft  has 
very  little  convexity,  is  near  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  14  or  15  pounds :  the  fecond  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  firft,  about  an  inch  narrower,  and  fcarcely 
half  its  weight :  the  third,  ftill  more  convex,  is  only 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  pounds  in 
weight :  the  fourth  or  finifhing  hammer  is  near  as 
heavy  as  the  firft,  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the 
moft  convex  of  all.  As  thefe  hammers  differ  fo  re- 
markably from  ours,  I  thought  proper  to  infert  them, 
leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage  one  fet 
may  have  above  the  other. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are 
interlaid  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches 
fquare,  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every 
two  of  the  pieces,  and  about  20  more  of  the  vellum 
leaves  on  the  outfides  ;  over  thefe  is  drawn  a  parch- 
ment cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in 
a  contrary  direction,  fo  that  the  affemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides. 
The  whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavieft  hammer,  and 
every  now  and  then  turned  upfide  down,  till  the  gold 
is  ftretched  to  the  extent  of  the  vellum;  the  cafe  being 
from  time  to  time  opened  for  difcovering  how  the  ex- 
tenfion  goes  on,  and  the  packet,  at  times,  bent  and 
rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  procuring  fuf- 
ficient  freedom  to  the  gold,  or,  as  the  workmen  fay, 
to  make  the  gold  work.  The  pieces,  taken  out  from 
between  the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  fteel 
knife ;  and  the  600  divifions,  hence  refulting,  are  in- 
terlaid, in  the  fame  manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut 
fliins  five  inches  fquare.  The  beating  being  repeated 
with  a  lighter  hammer  till  the  golden  plates  have  again 
acquired  the  extent  of  the  fl<ins,  they  are  a  fecond 
time  divided  in  four :  the  inftrument  ufed  for  this  di- 
vifion is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  be- 
ing now  fo  light,  that  the  moifture  of  the  air  or  breath 
condenfing  on  a  metaUine  knife  would  occafion  them 
to  ftick  to  it.  Thefe  laft  divifions  being  fo  numerous, 
that  the  flcins  neccffary  for  interpofing  between  them 
would  make  the  packet  too  thick  to  be  beaten  at 
once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which  are 
beaten  feparately,  with  the  fmalleft  hammer,  till  they 
are  ftretched  for  the  third  time  to  the  fize  of  the 
iliins:  they  are  now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  great- 
«ft  thinnefs  they  will  admit  of ;  and  indeed  many'  of 
them,  before  this  period,  break  or  fail.  The  French 
workmen,  according  to  the  minute  detail  of  this  pro- 
cefs  given  in  the  Eticyclop^die,  repeat  the  divifion  and 
the  beating  once  more ;  but  as  the  fquares  of  gold, 
Vot.  IX.  Part.  II. 


taken  for  tte  firft  operation,  have  four  times  the  areaGold-Leaf. 
of  thofe  ufed  among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  » 
equal  area  is  the  fame  in  both  methods,  viz.  16  from 
a  fquare  inch.    In  the  beating,  however  fimple  the 
procefs  appears  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi-" 
iite,  for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 
metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  fides  :  one  im- 
proper blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves, 
but  to  cut  the  fldns. 

*•  After  the  laft  beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  a  cane  inftrument,  and,  being  blown  flat  on 
a  leacher-cuftiion,  are  cut  to  a  fize,  one  by  one,  with  a 
fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a  proper  lharpnefs,  or 
with  a  frame  of  wood  edged  with  cane  :  they  are  then 
fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
is  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red-bole  to  prevent 
their  fticking  to  it.  The  French,  forfizing  the  leaves, 
ufe  only  the  cane-knife  ;  cutting  them  firft  ftraight  on 
one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ftraight 
fide,  and  then  paring  off  the  fuperfluous  parts  of  the 
gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fize  of  the 
French  gold  leaves  is  from  fomewhat  lefs  than  three 
inches  to  three  and  three  quarters  fquare  ;  that  of  ours,  - 
from  three  inches  to  three  and  three- eighths. 

"  The  procefs  of  gold-beating  is  confiderably  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  flcins 
grow  fomewhat  damp,  and  in  this  ftate  make  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  gold  more  tedious :  the  French  are  faid 
to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of  ufing  ;  with 
care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render  them 
unfit  for  farther  fervice.  Our  workmen  complain 
more  of  froft,  which  appears  to  affedt  the  metalline 
leaves  themfelves  :  in  froft,  a  gold-leaf  cannot  eafily 
be  blown  flat,  but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

"  Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  fineft 
gold;  as  the  admixture  of  other  metals,  though  in  too 
fmall  a  proportion  to  fenfibly  aft'eft  the  colour  of  the 
leaf,  would  difpofe  it  to  lofe  of  its  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  indeed  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  workman 
to  ufe  any  other;  the  greater  hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold 
occafioning  as  much  to  be  loft  in  point  of  time  and 
labour,  and  In  the  greater  number  of  leaves  that  break, 
as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  allo^  that  would 
not  be  at  once  difcoverable  by  the  eye.  All  metals 
render  gold  harder  and  more  difficult  of  extenfion : 
even  filver,  which  in  this  refpedt  feems  to  alter  its  qua- 
lity lefs  than  any  other  metal,  produces  with  gold  a 
mixture  fenfibly  harder  than  either  of  them  feparately, 
and  this  hardnefs  is  in  no  art  more  felt  than  in  the 
gold-beater's.  The  French  are  faid  to  prepare  what 
is  called  the  green  gold-leaf.^  from  a  corapofition  of  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  of  filver  with  eighty  of  gold. 
But  this  is  probably  a  miftake  :  for/uah  an  admixture 
gives  no  greennefs  to  gold  :  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  our  workmen,  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from 
the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  higheft  gold-coloured  fort, 
the  greenilh  hue  being  only  a  fuperficlal  teint  indu- 
ced upon  the  gold  in  fome  part  of  the  procefs :  this 
greenifti  leaf  is  little  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  gild- 
ing of  certain  books. 

"  But  though  the  gold  beater  cannot  advantageoufly 
dimlnifli  the  quantity  of  gold  In  the  leaf  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  fubftance  with  the  gold,  yet 
means  have  been  contrived,  lor  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes,  of  faving  the  piecious  metal,  by  producing  a 
J  B  kiud 
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League,  kind  of  Itaf  called  pariy-goldt  whofe  bafls  is  filver, 
»  and  which  has  only  a  fuperficial  coat  of  gold  upon  one 
fide :  a  thick  leaf  of  filver  and  a  thinner  one  of  gold, 
laid  flat  on  one  another,  heated  and  prefled  together, 
unite  and  cohere  ;  and  being  then  beaten  into  fine 
Itaves,  as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  the  gold,  though 
its  quantity  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
filver,  continues  every  where  to  cover  it,  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the 
latter, 

LEAGUE,  a  meafiire  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  different 
ufages  and  cudoms  of  countries.  A  league  at  fea, 
where  It  is  chiefly  uftd  by  us,  being  a  land-meafiire 
inoftly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  contains 
3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Engli/h  miles.  The 
French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  France  it  confifts  of  3500  paces  : 
the  mean  or  common  league  confifts  of  2400  paces, 
and  the  little  league  of  2000.  The  SpaniHi  leagues 
are  larger,  than  the  French,  17  Spanifh  leagues  rtia- 
king  a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  69^  EngliHi 
ilatuteniles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con- 
tain eac'i  four  geographical  miles.  The  Perfian  leagues 
ste  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spanifh; 
that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  Italian  miles  :  which  19 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
Perfian  parafang,  which  contained  30  lladia,  eight 
whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The 
word  comes  from  leuce^  or  leugot  an  ancient  Gaulifh 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  levca 
from  >-:t>z.o:,  «  white  as  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  marked  the  fpaces  and  diflances  of  their 
roads  with  white  llones. 

League  alio  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be- 
tween princes  and  flates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  In 
attacking  fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
felvcs.  The  word  comes  from  liga^  which  in  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  was  ufed  for  a  confederacy :  ^ta  quis  turn 
idiQ  Hgatur. 

Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  were  of  three  forts : 
I.  Stov^h,  Xuva^oKK,  or  Kipivr,  whereby  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  ceafe  from  hoflilities,  without  even  molcft- 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ;  2.  Ea-z  uaj^-.a,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  lend  affiftance  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in- 
yaiion  ;  and,  3.  2u^y.a;t^<«,  whereby  they  engaged  to 
have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  afTill  each 
other  upon  all  occaftons.  All  thefe  leagues  were  con- 
^rmed  with  oaths,  and  Imprecations,  and  facrifices. 
The  viftims  moll  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  ram,  or 
goat,  fometimes  all  three ;  and  fometimes  bulls  and 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  tefticles  of  the  animal,  and 
ilood  upon  them  while  they  fwore  ;  and  Tome  of  the 
hair  of  the  vlftim  was  diftrlbuted  to  all  prefent.  THen 
ihey  cut  the  aniinal's  throat,  which  was  called  "p""* 
rf^mv,  in  L.?LUn,  ferire  ficjus. — This  done,  they  repeat- 
ed their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to 
witnefs  the  honetiy  of  their  intentions.  A  libation 
v/as  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  was  mixed, 
to  Imply  their  conjundlion  and  union  :  while  this  was 
pouring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
Ihould  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like 
manner.  Upon  thefe  occafions  no  part  of  the  vitlim 
was  eaten.  Still  further  to  increafe  the  folemnity  of 
this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs, 
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fixed  Op  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  fometrmeB 
read  at  the  folemn  games.    Some  exchanged  certain 
Svfx.(io\a.  or  tejera  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequently , 
fent  embaffadors,  on  fome  appointed  day,  to  keep  thetn 
in  mind  of  their  engagements  to  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues 
were  performed  by  the  Feciales.    See  pEcrALEs. 

Leagues  of  the  Grifons,  are  a  part  of  Switzerlandf 
coniifling  of  three  fubdivifions,  viz.  the  upper  league, 
the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  of  the 
ten  jurIfdi£lIons.    See  the  article  Grisons. 

Tie  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  fa- 
mous one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to 
1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  the  fiiccelTioa  of 
Henry  IV.  who  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  to 
the  Crown  ;  and  it  ended  with  his  abjuration  of  that 
faith. 

The  leaguen,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  defiruftion  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  miniftrv.  The 
Spanifli  leaguers  had  principally  In  view  the  transfer- 
ring the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infanta  his  daughter.  The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  on- 
ly at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinifm,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  government. 

LEAK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the'fhip,  through  which 
the  water  comes  in.  A  fhip  is  fald  to  fpr'ing  a  leak 
when  fhe  begins  to  leak  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The 
manner  of  flopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug  wrap- 
p-^d  in  oakum  and  Well  tarred,  or  in  a  tawrpawling 
clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  oailing  a  piece 
of  fheet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  flop  a 
leak  by  thrufting  a  piece  of  fait  beef  into  it.  The 
fea-water,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  being  frefher  than  the  brine 
imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  Its  body,  and 
caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  Itrongly  againfl  the  ed- 
ges of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  flops  the  influx 
of  the  water.  ^ — A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  fhip  is 
to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the 
leak  is  fuppofed  to  be  ;  then  the  nolfe  of  the  water  if- 
fuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  diftindlly,  whtitby  it 
may  be  difcovcred. 

LEAKAGE,  the  flate  of  a  vefTelthat  kaks,  or  let« 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  of  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  of  iz  per 
cent^  in  the  cufloms,  allowed  to  importers  of  wines  for 
the  wafte  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  paffagc  :  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
fo made  to  the  brewers  of  ,ale  and  beer  by  the  exclf'e- 
office. 

LEAKE  (Richard),  mafter  gunner  of  England, 
was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
fea.  At  the  refloration,  he  was  made  mafler -gunner 
of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of  50  guns  ;  and  in  the  firfl 
Dutch  war  ditlinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  bra- 
very in  tyvo  extraordinaiy  anions  ;  one  againfl  15  fail 
of  Dutch  men  of  war  ;  and  another  in  1 667  againfl  two 
Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  Princefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wound- 
ed, the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
that  time,  fell  to  the  gunner.  In  1669,  promo- 
ted to  be  gunner  of  the^  Royal  Prince,  a  firfl-rate  man 
of  war.  He  Was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Henry 
and  John,  in  the  battle  againfl  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  » 
when  the  Royal  Prince  had  aU  her  mafts  (hot  away* 
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near  4.00  of  her  men  killed  and  difabled,  and  moft  of  he  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befieged 

her  upper  tier  of  guns  difmounted.    As  fhe  lay  thus  by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  feafonably,  that 

like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down  the  enemy  was  to  have  attacked  the  town  that  very  night 

upon  her  with  two  fire- (hips,  either  to  burn  or  carry  in  feveral  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 

her  o(F;  and  Captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George,  themfelves  matters  of  it.    Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 

thinking  it  impoflible  to  defend  her,  ordered  the  men  by  the  help  of  rope-ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 

to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  ftruck.    Mr  a  way  that  was  thought  Inacceffible.  At  the  fame  lime 

Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quar-  they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 

ter-deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay-  at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vigorous  affatilt 


ing,  "  The  Royal  Prince  (hall  never  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  while  I  anf»  alive  to  defend  her."  The  un- 
daunted fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  f mall  re- 
fidue  of  the  fhip's  company  with  refolution  :  they  re- 
turned with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  valiant  giinner  and  his  two  fons  funk  both 
the  fire-fliips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  to  (heer  off ; 
and  having  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought 
lier  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  Leake's  joy  in  obtaining 
this  viftory  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his  el- 
deft  fon,  who  was  killed  near  him.  8oon  after,  Mr 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and 
alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.     In  1677,  he  obtain- 


on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to 
oppofe  that  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  rufli- 
ed  into  the  town.  Thefe  being  the  next  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  ambufcadc,  were  difcovered  ;  on 
which  Sir  John  aflifting  the  garrifon  with  failors  and 
marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender  to  the 
Englifii,  190  common  foldiers  and  30  officers  took 
quarter;  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  leil, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong 
down  the  rock.  He  was  foon  after  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  white,  and  then  twice  relieved  that  fortrefs. 
The  laft  time,  he  attacked  five  (hips  of  the  French 


td  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  matter  gunner  of   flret  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta- 


England,  and  (lore- keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool 
wich.  By  thefe  ports  he  had  full  fcope  for  his  genius. 
He  accordingly,  -  among  other  things,  invented  the 
cufiiee-piece  ;  and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the 
blail  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what  the  French 
call  infernals,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  at  St  Malo's 
in  1695.  Mr  Leake  had  a  furprifing  genius  for  all  in- 
ventions of  this  kind  ;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  (Icill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  king  Charles  H.  and  the 
duke  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  he  never  fail- 
ed to  excel  all  his  competitors  :  nor  was  he  lefs  (l<illed 
in  the  art  of  making  compofitions  for  fireworks  ;  of 
which  he  likewife  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  fuc- 
ceff. 

Leake  (Sir  John),  an  Engllfli  admiral,  dillingui(h- 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  born  in  1656,  and 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard 
Leake  his  father,  who  was  mafter-gunner  of  Eng- 
land. Entering  early  into  the  iravy,  he  diftingui(hed 
himfelf  under  his  father  in  1673,  in  the  memorable 
engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van 
Trump,  when  but  16  years  of  age ;  and  being  after- 
vards  made  captain,  he  fignalized  himfelf,  among 
other  occafion?,  by  executing  the  defper^te  attempt  of 
convoying  iome  vi<Stualer8  into  Londonderry,  which 
obliged  th.e  ejiemy  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  at  the  fa- 
mous  battle  of  La  Hogut.  In  1702,  being  made 
commodore  of  a  fquadton,  he  deftroyed  the  French 
trade  aiwl  fettlements  at  Newfoundland,  and  retlored 
the  Engli/h  to  the  pofTtlTion  of  the  whole  ifland.  On 
his  return  he  was  crt-aitd  rear-admiral  ;  foon  after,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.  He  was  erigaged  with  admiral  Rook  in 
taking  Gibraltar  :  foon  after  which,  he  particularly  -di- 
ftinguifhcd  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  oft"  Ma- 
laga ;  when  commanding  the  leading  (quadron  of  the 
van,  confifting  only  of  fix  (hips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  confifling  of  13,  out  of  the  Hne  of  battle,  fo  dif- 
abled that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.   In  1 705, 


ken,  and  two  run  afliore  and  wfere  deftroyed  :  baron 
Pbinti  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  ia 
the  battle  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 
fiege.  In  the  year  1705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
reduftion  of  Barcelona  ;  and  the  next  year  relieved  that 
city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  lail  extremity,  acid 
obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege.  Soon  after  he 
took  the  city  of  Carthagcna  ;  from  whence  proceed- 
ing to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to 
him  ;  and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
the  reda<£lion  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Maj  )rca.  Up- 
on his  return  home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  valued  at  400  1.  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  1000  I.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
for  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy  death  of  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel,  In  1707,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  commander  in  cliief  of  her  majc(ty's 
fleet  ;  and  the  next  year,  furprifing  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy's  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
ger of  famine  :  foon  after,  convoying  the  new  queca 
of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  confort,  her  majelly 
made  kim  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500  pounds 
value.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles  ; 
and  foen  after  affifted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conquefc 
of  Minorca.  Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral  ;  and  in 
J  709,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
chefter  ;  and  in  1712  conduced  the  EngHlh  forces  to 
take  po(reffion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acceflion 
of  king  Geoige  I.  he  was  fuperfcded,  and  allowed  a 
penfion  of  600  1.  a-year.  After  this  he  lived  privately 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Green- 
wich in  1720. 

Leake  (Stephen,  Martin,  Efq;)  fon  of  Captain 
Martin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds 
of&ce  till  he  came  to  be  garter.  He  was  the  fit  ft  per- 
fon  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  our  Englifh  coins,  two 
editions  of  hi«  '*  Hifl.orical  Account"  of  which  wer6 
5  B  2  publiihed 
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Leander  publifhed  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  titk  of  Num-  LEAP-Tear.    See  Year,  and  Qhronology,  n*  24.  Lear 
j^Jl       mi  Britannici  Hijlona,  London,  1726,  8vo;   the  fe-  Lovers-LEAP.    See  Leucata.  ii 
cond,  much  improved,  London,   1745,  8vo.     He  LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exerclfe  much  ^'^""^ 
printed,  in  1750,  "  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  ufed  both  amongi'l  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  ^ 
knight,  admiral  of  the  fleet,"  &c.  to  whom  he  was  Grecians  called  it  A>^(^«,  and  performed  it  with  weights 
indebted  for  a  confiderable  eftate  ;  which  the  Admiral  upon  their  heads  and  fhouldera.    Sometimes  they  car- 
devifed  to  truftees  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  for  life  ;  and  ried  the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ- 
upon  his  death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady  ent  figures,  but  generally  dval  and  made  with  holes 
Leake's  fifter)  and  his  heirs  :  By  which  means  it  came  or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  contend- 
to  the  Captain's  fon  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  me-  ers  put  their  fingers.    Thefe  weights  were  called 
mory  of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account  A\7«/3Er.    The  contell  was  who  could  re5,p;  ^%  highe/l 
of  his  life,  of  which  only  50  copies  were  printed.    In  and  fartheft.    The  place  from  M4jence  ;;h^y 'jumped 
1766,  he  printed  alfo' 50  copies  of  "  The  Statutes  of  was  called  Balx?,  and  that  ^  to^. 'which  .  tK'i^. leaped, 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  410.    He  died  in  1773;  becaufe  the  ground  vv^s 'ther(e?*;diBgfiip. 
and  was  buried  In  his  chancel  in  the  parifli-church  of  This  exerclfe  was  performed  i|^  UheT-'fame  m|n8et>^by 
Thorp  in  ElTex,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord.  the  Romans.                          i            '.'  "  r.'*^; 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hillory,  a  young  man  of  LEAR,  the  name  of  a  Britifh^^^W^id  in  old 

Abydos  in  Afia.    He  ufed  to  fwim  over  the  Helle-  chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Kacfild,  about 

fpont  by  night  to  vifit  Hero  his  miftrffs,  who  fet  A.  M.  3160.    The  ftory  of  thi^  king  and  his  three 

forth  a  light  to  guide  him:  but  in  a  tcmpeftuous  win-  daughters,  is  well  known  from  Shakefpeare's  excellent 

ter-night.  he  was  drowned  ;  upon  which  Hero  feeing  tragedy  founded  on  it.               ,  'ii 

him  dead  on  the  Ihore,  caft  herfelf  headlong  from  the  LEASE,  from  the  YYet)^fit0r,  demittere,  "  to 

tower,  and  died  alfo.    See  Hero.  let,"  inlaw,  a  demife,  or  lid|ippg  d^lands,  tenements, 

LEAO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  fubftance  ap-  or  hereditaments,  unto  another' for  Ufe,  term  of  years, 

preaching  to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in  or  at  will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  por-  A  jleafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indentun',  deed- 

celain  manufa6lures,   being  the  fined  blue  they  are  polU  or  leafe  in  writing;  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 

poflelTed  of.    This  ftone  is  found  in  the  ftrata  of  pit-  leafe  pairde. 

coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  earth  in  the  All  .efeateff,  interefts  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years 
neighbourhood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often  in  lands,  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  parties,- Jhafl  have  no  greater  effefl  than  as  eftates  at 
and  thefe  are  a  fure  indication  that  more  will  be  willj  ^tjnlgfe  it  be  of  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years 
found  on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong  from  the  making  ;  wherein  the  rent  referved  fhall  be 
pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat,  two-ttiirds  of  the  value  of  the  things  demifed.  Leafes 
Some  of  this  is  very  fine,  and  fome  coarfe  and  of  a  exceeding  three  years  mull  be  made  in  writing;  and  if 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  but  the  fine  the  fubftance  of  a  leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned 
fort  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  n()t  eafy  to  by  the  parties,  though  it  be  nat  fealed,  it  fliall  have 
diftinguifli  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by  ex-  the  effect  of  a  leafe  for  years,  &c. 
periment ;  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuffi-.  An  ajfignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only  in  this  ;  that 
eient  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine,  for  all  that  is  by  a  leafe  one  grants  an  interefl  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort.  ferving  to  himfelf  a  reverfion  ;  in  afTignments  he  parts 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this :  They  with  the  whole  property,  and  the  afTignee  (lands  to 
firft  w;afh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth  all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of  the  afTignor. 
or  any  other  foulnefs  it  may  have  :  they  then  lay  it  Lease,  in  Scots  law.  See  Tack. 
at  the  bottom  of  their  baking  furnaces ;  and  when  it  Lease  z.x\^  Rekafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed 
has  been  thus  calcined  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is  in  the  Englifh  law,  fii-ft  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore, 
taken  out,  and  powdered  very  fine  in  large  mortars  of  foon  after  the  flatute  of  ufes,  and  now  the  moll  com- 
porcelaiuj  with  ftone  peftles  faced  with  iron.  When  mon  of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ftiaken  ;  though 
the  powder ,is  perfeftly  fine,  they  pour  in  boiling  wa-  very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
ter,  and  grind  that  with  the  reft,  and  when  it  is  formerly  doubted  its  vaHdity.  It  is  thus  contrived, 
thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  finally  A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecu- 
pour  it  off  after  fome  time  fettling.  The  remainder  niary  confideration,  for  one  year,  Is  made  by  the  te- 
at the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer  nanc  of  the  freehold  to  the  Itifee  or  bargainee.  Now 
part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water ;  and  fo  on  this,  without  any  inrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  Httle  ftand  fcifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  vefts  in 
dirt  or  grit.  When  this  Is  done,  all  the  liquors  are  the  bargainee  the  ufe  of  the  term  for  a  year;  and  then 
mixed  together,  and  well  ftirred.  They  are  fuftered  the  ftatutc  immediately  annexes  the  poffejfton.  He 
to  ttand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then  therefore,  being  thus  In  poiTeffion,  Is  capable  of  re- 
poured  off  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them:  this  celving  a  releafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 
is  fuffered  to  fubfide  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue  mutl  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  poffefiion :  and  according- 
ufed  in  their  beft  works,  our  common  fmalt  ferving  ly,  the  next  day,  a  releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
for  the  blue  of  all  the  common  china  ware.  Is  held  to  fupply  the  place  uf  livery  of  feifin  ;  and  fo 

LEAP,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  pro-  a  conveyance  by  leafe  and  reieaie  is  faid  to  amount  to 

cced  by  conjoint  degrees,  "as  when  between  each  note  a  feoffment. 

theie  is  an  interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  LEASH,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  three  crea- 
tures 
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tures  of  any  kind;  but  chiefly  gre-hounds,  foxes, 
bucks,  and  hares. 

The  term  leajh  alfo  fignlfies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hvint- 
ing  dog  ;  and  a  fmall  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk. 

LEASING  MAKING,  in  Scots  low,  the  uttering 
of  words  tending  to  excite  difcord  between  the  king 
and  his  people  ;  alfo  called  •verbal /edition. 

LEATHER,  the  flcin  of  feveral  forts  of  beafts 
dreffed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  various  manufac- 
turers, whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  them  up. 

Dyeing  of  LEATffER,  Skins ^  &c.  Blue  is  given  by 
fteeping  the  fuhjeft  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then 
boiling  it  with  alurh  :  or  it  may  be  given" by  temper- 
ing the  indigo  with  red-wine,  and  walhing  the  flcins 
therewith.  Red  is  given  by  wafhing  the  flcins,  and 
laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them 
out,  dipping  them  iii  a  liquor  made  with  liguftrum, 
alum,  and  verdigreafe  in  water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  dye 
made  of  brazil-wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  gi- 
ven by  wetting  the  flcins  with  a  folution  of  roche  alum 
in  warm  water;  and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them 
with  the  hand  with  a  decoftlon  of  log- wood  in  colder. 
Green  is  given  by  fmearing  the  fliin  with  fap-green 
and  alum- water  boiled.  Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with 
fteel-fiUngs  and  fal  armoniac  fteeped  in  urine  till  foft, 
then  fmeared  over  the  flcin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in 
the  fhade.  Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  next  morning  warmed  and 
fmeared  over  the  flcin.  Tellonv,  by  fmearing  the  fldn 
over  with  aloes  and  linfeed-oil  dlffolved  and  ftrained  ; 
or  by  infufing  it  in  weld.  Orange-cokur  is  given  by 
fmearing  with  fuftic  berries  boiled  In  alum-water;  or, 
for  a  deep  orange,  with  turmeric. 

Propejfes  /or  Djf^  Leather  Red  W  Yellow  as 


flcins,  and  water  fufficlent  to  make  the  mixture  mode-  Leather, 
rately  fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound 
of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  flclns  lie  three  days  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  muil  be  well  worked, 
and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two  day* 
longer.  They  muft  then  be  taken  out  and  rub- 
bed between .  the  hands  ;  the  water  fqueezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  fcraped  ofF  clear  from  both  fides 
of  the  flcins.  After  this  they  muft  be  again  waftied 
ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out 
of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  flcmsy 
whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame  ; 
but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  dyed  red,  muft 
be  treated  as  follows. 

3.  Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran  of  the  Skins  that 
are  to  be  dyed  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
three  pints  of  hike -warm  water,  and  ftir  them  toge- 
ther till  the  honey  is  diflblved.  Then  add  two  double 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  (Iclns  (for  which  the 
above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufficlent)  work, 
them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up 
each  fl<In  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefti- 
fide  inwards  ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  othet? 
proper  vtfl'el ;  if  In  the  fummer,  by  the  fide  of  each 
other ;  but  in  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Place  the  veffel  in  a  floping  pofitlon,  fo  that  fuch  part 
of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain  from  the  flcins, 
may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
life  in  the  liquor,  and  the  flvins  will  fwell  confiderably. 
In  this  ftate  they  mu!l  continue  for  feven  or  eight 
days ;  but  the  molfture  that  drains  from  them  muft 
be  poured  ofl",  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. After  this  a  further  preparation  in  fait  Is  ne- 
cefl'ary  ;  and  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  foUow- 


firaalfed  In  Turkey,  'wzV^  dlredlons  for  Preparing  and    mg  maimer 


Tanning  th^  Skins ;  as  communicated  by  Mr  Phlllppo,  a 
native  0/ Armenia,  ivho  received  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  ~dc.  one  hundred  pounds,  and  al- 
fo the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  as  a  reward  for  d:f cover- 
ing this  fecret.  r,  j  j 
I .  Firfl  Preparation  of  the  Skins,  both  for  Red  and 
TeUow  Leather,  by  drejtng  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  fl<ins, 
dried  with  the  hair  on,  be  firft  laid  to  foak  in  clean 
water  for  three  days-;  let  them  then  be  broken  over 
the  fleih-fide,  put  into  frefli  water  for  two  days  long- 
er, and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an  hour. 
Let  them  now  be  broken  on  the  flefli-fide,  limed  in 
cold  lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and  doubled  together  with 
the  grain  fide  outward.  In  this  ftate  they  muft  be 
hung  up  within  doors  over  a  frame  for  five  or  fix  days, 
till  the  hair  be  loofe ;  which  muft  then  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fl<in3  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for  about 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flefli  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  ftventh  day  du- 
ring that  time  :  after  which,  let  them  be  waflied  ten 
times  In  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wafh- 
ing.  Thty  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be- 
low mentioned. 


4.  Preparation  In  Salt,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red, 
After  the  fltins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
bran,  as  above  mentioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
with  dry  common  fea-falt,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pound  to  each  fl<in  ;  the  fait  muft  be  well  rub- 
bed and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  them  con- 
trad  again,  and  part  with  a  further  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  m-olfture  ;  which  muft  be  fqueezed  out  by  draw- 
ing each  Ikin  feparately  through  the  hands.  They 
muft  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran, 
fuperfliious  fait,  and  moiflure  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
After  which,  dry  fait  muft  be  ttrewed  over  the  grain- 
fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  They  are 
then  to  be  doubled  with  the  fleOi  fide  outwards,  length- 
wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft 
be  thinly  ft rt wed  over  the  flefli-fide,  and  rubbed  in; 
for  the  two  laft  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fait  will  be  fufficlent  for  each  flcln.  They  muft  thea 
be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  floping,  breadthwife  ;  and  a  heavy 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to 
prefs  out  what  molfture  they  will  thus  part  with.  In 


z    ZTd  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  loth  the  Red  this  ftate  of  prefigure,  they  muft^  be  continued  two  days 

and'r  Ic^Dy  fs  h  drenching.  '  After  fqueezing  the  or  longer,  tdl  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which 

rater  oToftifl.L,  put  them  Into  a  mixture  of  bran  they  will  then  be  duly  prepared.             ^   ^     ^  ^ 

S  water   warm  .s  nel  milk,  in  the  following  pro-  5-  Preparajton  of  the  RfdJJye    m  a  proper  proper^ 

;o?tIo       vT^about  three  p'ou.ds  of  bran  for  five  tlon  for  four  fktns.    Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a- 


-Iytat^e^, 
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copper,  t;7ithfeven  ounces  of  fhenan  (a)  tied  up  in  a 
'  linen  bag.  Light  a  fire  under  a  copper  ;  and  when  the 
water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out 
the  bag  of  fhenan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or 
■lixivium,  ill,  two  drams  of  alum;  zdly,  two  drams 
p(*Tiegranatc  bark  ;  3dly,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric;  4thly,  three  ounces  of  cochineal ;  5thly,two 
T>unces  of  loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  abouc 
fix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a  quart 
of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when 
it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  fl<in,  folded  length- 
wile,  the  grain  fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor, 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands.  Then  taking  out 
the  fldn,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fu- 
pcrfluous  dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
remaining  three  fi<ins  ;  repeating  the  operation  of  eacli 
■flvin  feparately,  eight  times,  fqueezing  the  {land  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  frefli  dip- 
ping. Lay  them  tiow  on  one  fide  of  a  large  pan,  fet 
floping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moifture  as  will 
run  from  them  without  preffiire,  for  about  two  hours, 
Or  till  they  are  cold  ;  then  tan  them  as  below  directed. 

6.  Taniiiiig  the  Red  Skins.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  bcil  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  fifting  it  thro' 
a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  work  the  fl< ins  well  in  this  mixture  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  fliins  four-fold. 
I^et  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  ;  when  they  muft 
be  worked  again  as  before  ;  then  taken  out,  fcraped 
clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and  put  into  a 
like  quantity  of  frefli  galls  and  water.  In  this  frefli 
mixture  they  muft  be  again  well  worked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and  left 
in  the.  frefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  miiilbe  taken  out,  wafhed  clean  from  the  galls  in 
feven  or  eight  frtfli  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  ^  of  Drrfngthe  Si  his  after  they  are  tanned. 
When  the  Ikins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  are 
very  near  dry,  they  fliould  be  fcraped  with  the  proper 
inftrument  or  fcraper  on  the  flefli -fide,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thicicnefs.  They  are  then  to  be 
laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  muft  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  them  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a  linen 
rag,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil 
for  four  flcins :  they  are  then  to  be  giairved  on  a  grain- 
ing-boarc'  lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwife, 
or  from  corner  to  corner. 

8.  Preparations  nvith  Galls,  for  the  Skins  to  be  dyed 
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Tello-dt.  After  the  four  flans  are  taken  out  of  fTie 
drench  of  bran,  and  clean  wafted  as  before  diiedted  in 
the  fecond  article,  they  muft  be  very  »A'tll  worked,  half 
an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  and  an  half  of 
the  beft  white  galis,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts 
of  clean  water.  -The  Mm  are  then  to  be  fepaptely 
doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flefh- fide  out- 
wards, laid  in  the  mixture,  and  clofe  prefled  down  on 
each  other,  in  which  ftate  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked  in 
the  tan  ;  and  afterwards  fcraped  clean  from  the  galls, 
with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftj  ument  (for  no  iron  muft 
touch  them).  They  muft  then  be  put  into  a  frefli  tan, 
made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  a- 
bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein 
15  tiu\es.  Ah^r  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as' before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fea- 
fait  muft  be  worked  into  each  fliin  ;  and  the  flcinsdou. 
bled  up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  tiie 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well 
waflied  fix  times  in  cold  water,  .and  four  times  in  wa- 
ter lukewarm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fquce/.ed 
out,  by  laying  the  flcins  under  prefl^jre,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  about 
200  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
when  they  will  be  ready  Jor  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Telhtv  Dye,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion for  four  Skins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  cafliari  ge- 
hira  (b),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eattern 
rhamnu?,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ;  and  pound 
them  together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs 
mortar,  with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  mate-' 
rials,  thus  powdereti,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four 
ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  veflel, 
and  ftir  the  mixture  together-.  Let  the  flind  ftand  to 
cool,  till  it  will  not  fcald  the  hand.  Then  fpreading 
one  of  the  fl<ins  flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with 
the  grain-fide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tinging  liquor,  prepared  as  above  dirtfted,  over  the 
upper  or  grain  fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  fldti 
with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do 
the  like. with  the  other  three  fl<ins,  for  which  the  mis- 
ture  firft  made  will  be  fufficient. 

'I'his  operation  muft  be  repeated  twice  more  on  each 
flcin  feparately,  with  the  remaining  eight  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum,  with  the  above  men- 
tioned due  proportions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as 
before  direfted. 

The 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  Eaft ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Syria  and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  Eaftern  jointed-kali,  called  by  botanifts  falicornia  ;  and  ^fows  in 
great^ plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  There  is  a  lefl^er  fpecies  ef  the  falicornia  on  (fur  coaft 
v^hich,  from  Its  great  affinity  w:th  the  flienan,  might  be  prefumed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  On  forne  trials' 
however,  it  has  not  appeared  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  the  flienan  ;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  purfue  the 
examination  of  this  further,  as  fome  unknown  circumftances-.in  the  colleaiug  or  ufing  the  En<^lifli  fidicornia 
might  occafion  the  mifcarriage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Eallern  flienan  may,  at  all  events,  be  '^afily  procu- 
«d  in  any  quantity,  at  a  very  trifling  expence,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  fliips,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 

(b)  The  caffiarl  gehira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  rhamni^s,  or  buckthorn -tree  ;  and  may  be  had  at  Aleo 
po,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  at  a  fmall  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubftitu 
ted,  but  not  with  fo  good  an  efftft  ;  the  caffiaii  gehyra  being  a  ftroDgei-  and,  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this 
uk  and  alfo  that  ot  colouring  paper-hangings,  &c.  . 
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The  {kins,  when  dyed,  are  to  oe  flung  up  on  a 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain- 
fide  outwards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain  ; 
when  they  muft  be  carried  to  a  river  or  ftream  of  run- 
ning water,  and  well  wafhed  therein  fix  times  or  more. 
After  this  they  muft  be  put  under  prefluie  for  about 
an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueczsd  ouc }  afterwards 
the  fltins  muft  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

This  being  done,  the  ikins  are  to  be  drefTed  and 
grained  as  before  directed  for  thofe  dyed  red  ;  except 
the  oiling,  which  muft  be  omitted. 

Blacking  Lrather.  In  the  tanning  of  leather  it 
is  fo  much  impregnated  with  the  attringent  parts  of 
oak-bark,  or  with  that  matter  v.'hich  ftrikes  a  black 
with  green  vitriol,  that  rubbing  it  over  three  or  four 
times  with  a  folution  of  the  vitriol,  or  with  a  folution 
of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fafficlent  for  ftaining 
it.  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by  dropping 
a  little  of  the  lolution  on  the  unblacked  fide  of  com- 
mon Ihoe- leather.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the 
currier  ;  who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the 
leather  with  a  folution  of  gum-arabic  and  fize  made 
in  vinegar.  Where  the  previous  aftringent  impregna- 
tion is  infufficient  to  give  due  colour,  and  for  thofe 
fotts  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome  galls 
Of  other  aftringenls  arc  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ; 
and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of 
leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp- 
black are  ufed.  A  mixture  of  either  of  thefe  with  lin- 
fced  oil  makes  the  common  oil-blacking.  For  a  ftiining 
blacking,  fmall  beer  or  water  are  taken  inftead  of  oil, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivory-black,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
brown  fugar  and  as  much  gum-arabic.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  fubftituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 
more  ftiining,  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  muft  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  thefe  compofitions  admit  of  a  great  many  va- 
riations. 

GiUling  of  Leather.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a  brufh  rub  over  the 
leather  with  either  of  them  :  then  lay  on  the  gold  or 
lilver,  and,  letting  them  dry,  burnifh  tliem.  See  the 
articles  Gilding  and  Burnishing. 

To  drefs  or  cover  Leather  ivith  Silver  or  Gold.  Take 
brown-red  ;  grind  or  move  it  on  a  ftone  with  a  muller, 
adding  water  and  chalk  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  dif- 
lolved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  the  leather  over  with  it, 
till  it  looks  a  little  whitlfh  ;  and  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 
iilver  or  gold  before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a  httle  over  each  other,  that  there  may  not 
be  the  leaft  patt  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  have  well 
clofed  with  the  leather,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on  and 
hardened,  rub  them  over  with  an  ivory  poHfher,  or  the 
foretooth  of  a  horfe. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough,  ufed  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
pafte.    See  Bread,  Barm,  and  Baking. 

Leaven  was  ftri£tly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes 
during  the  feven  days  of  the  palfovev  ;  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their 
houfes  from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feaft 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  fokinnity.    If,  during  the  feaft»  the  leaft 


particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  hoafes,  they  ima* 
gined  the  whole  was  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  lea- 
veneth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative , 
fenfe,  fignifies  the  -bad  paffions  of  envy  and  malice, 
and  rancour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their 
ferment  over  the  focial  afFedions  ;  whereas  unleaven- 
ed bread  impHes  fincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently 
uicd  fur  any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 

LEAVES  OF  PLANTS.    Sec  Leaf. 

Colours  extracled  from  Leases.  See  Colour- Ma- 
king, n*^  37. 

LEBADEA,  or  Lebadia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  between 
Helicon  and  Chaeronea,  near  Coronfea.  In  it  flood 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  whoever  went 
to  confult,  delcended  into  a  fubterraneous  gulf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fea-p6rt  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kuigdom  of  Tripoh,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour, 
and  an  old  caftle,  leated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  • 
in  E.  Long.  14,  50.  N.  Lat  32.  10.  * 

LEBEJJOS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancient 
cities  of  Icnia,  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna 
It  was  the  refidence  of  ftage-players,  and  the  place 
where  they  met  fiom  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellefpont,  and  celebrated  iinnual  games  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  (Strabo).  It  was  overthrown  by  Lyfimachus 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus  ;  fcarce  ever 
after  recovering  itfelf,  and  becoming  rather  a  village 
than  a  town,  (Horace.) 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the 
port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  the  promontory 
Leon,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Crete  ;  famous  for  a 
temple  of  ^fculapitis  ia  imitation  of  that  of  Cvre- 
naica. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalufia  ;  feated  on  a  territory  abound- 
ing in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  olive-trees 
of  whofe  fruit  they  make  the  beft  oil  in  Spain.  W  Lon* 
5.  32.   N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per  Saxony,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg 
with  a  bdhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg.    It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oder  in 
E.  Eong.  14.  55.    N.  Lat.  52.  28.  ' 

LECCE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  moft  beautiful  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra 
d'Otranto,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop.    E.  Long.  i8^.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

LECCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan 
feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Como.  E.  Long- 
9.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  45.  '  ^* 

LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Lech  with 
the  Thames.    W.  Long.  2.  15.    N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

LECHNICH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  ekaorace  of  CoWne 
E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  tvto  kinds  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  as  being  deftined  to  two  different 
ufes,  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon 
for  nightly  reft.  The  firft  were  called  kai  tric/miares, 
the  other  IcSi  cubicularii.    See  Beds. 

LECTICA,  was  a  Htter  or  vehicle,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  carried.    It  was  of  two  kinds,  covered 
and  uncovered.    The  covered  ledica  is  called  by  Pli- 
5  fiy 
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Lecftlcaiii  ny  culiculum  matorum,  a  traveller's  bed-chamber:  And 
II  indeed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftus  frequently  or- 
Leaurers.  ^^^^^  j^.^  fervants  to  ftnp  his  Utter  that  he  might  fleep 
upon  the  road.  Tin's  vehicle  was  carried  by  ux  or 
eight  men  called  leakarn.  The  leftica  differed  from 
the  fella,  for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  him- 
felf  for  fleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The 
ledlica  was  invented  in  BIthynia  ;  the  fella  was  a  Ro- 
man machine,  and  efteemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the  two.  Lcdlica  was  alfo  the  name  of  the  f aneral 
bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  denominated  decani  and  popiata. 

LECTIO,  reading.  Confidered  in  a  medicinal  view, 
it  is  faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially 
afcer  fupper,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  weak  ;  and  in 
lib.  I.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  ftomachs.  It  is  alfo 
directed  by  Paulus  ^ginetus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  i . 
cap.  19. 

LECTISTERNIUM,  afolemn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  pub'lic  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  llatues  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  fit  at  meet.  The  firft  kaifternium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  ftop  to  a 
contagious  diftemper  which  raged  amongfl  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  -At  thefe  feafts  the  Epulo- 
nes  prtfided,  and  thefacred  banquetwas  called 
See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &c. 

Something  like  the  leftifternium  was  occafionally 
obferved  amongft  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
mens  houfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
their  mailers  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  AuAGNOSTiE. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  in  Gafcony,  wiih  a  cattle  and  a  bilhop's  fee; 
feated  on  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  ri- 
ver Gers.    E.  Long.  o.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parirti  churches,  diftinft  from  the  reftor,  vicar, 
and  curate.  They  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parilh,  fupportcd  by  voluntary  fub- 
fcriptions  and  legacies,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The  term  is  alfo 
more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  any  fliated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  worfhip.  By  13 &, 14  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  lefturers  in  churches,  unlicenfed,  and  not  con- 
forming to  the  liturgy,  fhall  be  difabled,  and  fhall  alfo 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment  in  the  common  gaol ; 
and  two  juftices,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
fhall,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit 
them  accordingly.  Where  there  are  ledures  founded 
by  the  donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lefturers  are 
appointed  by  the  founders  without  any  interpofition 
N°i79. 


or  confent  of  rectors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  bifhop ;  fuch  as  that  of 
Lady  Moyer's  at  St  Paul's.  But  the  leAurer  is  not 
intit!ed  tj|,the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  who  is  poffeffed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LED  A,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  king  Thefpius 
and  Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Ju- 
piter, when  fhe  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
folved  to  deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Venus  to  change 
herfelf  into  an  eagle,  while  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
(heltered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  affaults  of  his 
fuperior  enemy.  The  careffes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  this  ad- 
venture the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the 
other  Caftor  and  Clytemneftra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologifts  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  entrufted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Nemefis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter  into 
a  fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fince  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordlhire  in  England. 
It  Is  a  well-built  town  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and 
Inhabited  moftly  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty 
large  trade.    W.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants 
enter  their  accounts.    See  Book-keeping. 

LEDUM,  MARSH  eiSTUS,  or  Wild  Rofemary  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  1 8th  order,  ^5/wm.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  plain  and  quinquepartite ;  the 
capfule  quinquelocular,  and  ojpenlng  at  the  bafe.  There 
Is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftre,  with  very  narrow 
leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and  raoffes 
In  many  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  Chelhire,  and  Lancafhlre  ; 
rifing  with  a  flender  ftirubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  high, 
dividing  into  many  flender  branches,  gamiftied  with 
narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  heath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  ftrawberry- 
tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  top.  Thefe  are  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth 
are  fucceeded  by  feed-veffels  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. — This  plant  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty kept  In  a  garden;  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon 
bogs,  unlefs  the  plants  have  a  fimilar  foil  they  will 
not  thrive.  They  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  of 
I  their 
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their  growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  roots,  otherwife 
they  will  not  live. 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  feamcn  to  diftinguifh  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere  to  which  the  wind  is  direfted, 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  arifes  ;  which  latter  is 
accordingly  called  to  •windward.  This  exprefilon  is 
chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind  crofles  the  line  of  a  fliip'a 
courfe,  fo  that  all  on  a  fide  of  her  is  called  to  luind- 
ivard,  and  alj  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  leeward.  Hence, 

Under  the  Lee,  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind 
blow^s  :  as, 

Under  the  Lee  of  the  Shore  ;  i.  e.  at  a  fhort  diilance 
from  the  (here  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrafe 
is  commonly  underftood  to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  a 
veflel  anchored,  or  failing  under  the  weather- fhore, 
where  there  is  always  fmoother  water,  and  lefs  danger 
of  heavy  feas,  than  at  a  great  diftance  from  it. 

Lee- Larches y  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
fliip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  fea,  parti- 
cularly when  a  large  wave  ftrik.es  her  on  the  weather- 
fide. 

LEE-Sidcf  all  that  part  of  a  (hip  or  boat  which  lies 
between  the  maft  and  the  fide  farthefl  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ;  or  otherwife,  the  half  of  a  fhip, 
which  is  preffed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort 
of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other  half  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  fhip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
accordingly  called  the  weather -Jide.  Thus  admit  a  fhip 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eafl,  then 
is  her  ftarboard  or  right  fide  the  ke-Jide  ;  and  the  lar- 
board, or  left,  the  weather-fide. 

Lee- Stone.    See  Lee- Penny. 

J^EE-Way.    &ce  Navigation. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  laft  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who 
gave  him'  a  liberal  education. — He  received  his  firft 
rudiments  of  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;  from 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity. college,  Cambridge. — 
Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt- 
ed him  to  appear  on  the  theatre ;  but  he  was  not 
more  fuccefsful  iu  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  than  many  a  genius  befides,  who  have  b^en 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  flage,  although 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced 
1 1  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if  any,  ever 
felt  the  paflion  of  love  more  truly  ;  nor  could  any  one 
defcribe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commends 
his  genius  highly  ;  obferving,  that  none  of  our  Eng- 
lifh  poets  had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,  although 
his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuofity  hurried  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  and  fometimes  were 
quite  out  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  this  poet's  ima- 
gination ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at  length 
he  became  quite  crazy  ;  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where 
he  made  that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcrib- 
bler,  who  hai^  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  mis- 
fortune, by  obferving  that  it  was  an  eafy  thing  to 
write  like  a  madman: — *'  No  (faid  Lee),  it  is  not 
an  eafy -thing  to  write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very 
eafy  to  write  like  a  fool."  Lee  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  reccver  the  ,ufe  of  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be 
difcharged  from  his  melancholy  confinement :  but  he 
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did  not  long  furvfve  his  enlargement,  dying  at  the 
early  age  of  34.  Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
fays  he  perifhed  unfortunately  in  a  night-ramble  in 
London  ftreets. — His  Theodofius  and  Alexander  the 
Great  are  ftock- plays,  and  to  this  day  are  often  adted 
with  great  applaufe.  The  late  Mr  Barry  was  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  Macedonian 
Hero. 

LsE-Penny,  or  Lee-Jionet  a  curious  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty belonging  to  the.  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and 
of  which  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

Tt  is  a  ftone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
fhape,  and  its  fize  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.  It  is 
fet  in  a  piece  of  filver  coin,  which,  though  much  de- 
faced, by  fome  letters  ftill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  fhilling  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  as 
it  is  on  his  fhillings. — It  has  been,  by  tradition,  ia 
the  Lee  family  fince  the  year  1320  odds;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  ha- 
ving ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
there  to  be  buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Dou- 
glas was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  Crowned 
Heart  in  his  Arms  from  that  circumflance :  but  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  the  heart  wSs  Simon  Locard  of  Lee, 
who  juft  about  this  time  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  mo- 
ney from  Sir  William  de  Lendfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
which  he  granted  a  bond  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds  of 
fil  ver^  during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Lend- 
fa-y,  out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  ori- 
ginal bond,  dated  1323,  and  witnefTed  by  the  princi- 
pal nobility  of  the  country,  is  ftill  remaining  among 
the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days.  It  is  thought 
it  was  borrowed  for  that  expedition  ;  and,  from  his 
being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Lockheart,  as  it  is  fometimes 
fpelled,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  ferata  paw 
do. — This  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prifoner  a 
Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  toranfom  him  ; 
and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  ftone 
fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  fhe  haftily  fnatched  up  ; 
which  Simon  Lockhart  obferving,  infifted  to  have  it, 
elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  prifoner. — Upon  this  the 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues, 
that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  beaft.  It  is  ufed  by  dip- 
ping the  ftone  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  difea- 
ied  cattle  to  drink ;  and  the  perfon  who  has  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  infefked,  is  wafhed  with  the 
water.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
ftone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
incurring  the  owner's  difpleafure.  Many  are  the  cures 
faid  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as 
Yorkfhire,  to  get  the  wa^er  in  which  the  ftone  is 
dipped,  to  give  their  cattle,  wh^n  ill  of  the  mur- 
rain efpecially,  and  black -leg. — A  great  many  years 
ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts 
againft  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for 
ufing  witchcraft. — It  is  faid,  when  the  plague  was  laft 
at  NewcalUe,  the  inhabitants  fent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  truft  for  the  loan ; 
and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 
offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee-penny ;  but 
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the  jjentkipan  would  not  part  with  It>  A  copy  of  this 
bond  is  very  well  attefted  to  have  been  among  the  fa- 
I  mlly  paper's,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoiled,  along 
with  many  more  valuable  ones,  about  years  ago,  by 
rain  jrettif  g  into  the  charter-room,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, and  no  family  reliding  at  Lee. 

The  moft  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  per- 
fnn,  was  that  of  I^ady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhal),  near 
Edinburgh  ;  who,  having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  was 
come  the  length  of  a  hydrophobia  ;  upon  which,  ha- 
ving fent  to  beg  the  Lee-penny  might  be  fent  to  her 
houfe,  ihe  ufed  it  for  fome  weeks,  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  the  water  it  was  dipped  in,  and  was  quite  reco- 
vered. This  happened  above  80  years  ago  ;  but  it  is 
very  well  attefted,  having  been  told  by  the  lady  of  the 
then  laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  thefe  thirty 
years.  She  alfo  told,  that  her  hufband  Mr  Lockhart, 
and  fhe,  were  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Baird  and  his  lady,  for  feveral  days,  in  the  mod 
f-umptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady's  recovery, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee-penny  fo  long, 
as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  cai'ried  away  from  the 
houfe  of  Lee. 

N.  B.  It  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  and  found  to  be 
a  ftone  ;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell. 

LEECH,  in  zoology.    See  Hirudo. 

Leeches  in  a  Ihip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail 
t\'hich  are  either  floping  or  perpendicular. 

The  leeches  of  all  fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  maft, 
are  denominated  from  the  (hip's  fide,  and  the  fail  to 
which  they  belong  ;  as  the  JiarhoardAeech  of  the  main- 
fail,  the  lee-Xttch  of  the  fore  top-fail,  &c.  But  the 
fails  which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  mafts  have  their 
leeches  named  from  their  fituation  with  refpeil  to  the 
fiiip's  length  ;  as  the ybr^^-leech  of  the  mizen,  the  afier- 
leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-ftay  fail,  &c. 

LEKCH-Lines,  certain  ropes  faftened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  com- 
mimicating  with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
top,  whence  they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  fer- 
ving  to  trufs  up  thofe  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafion  re- 
q|uires.    See  Brails 

Leech- Rope,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  fkirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed. 
In  all  fails  whofe  oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame 
length,  it  is  terminated  above  the  earing,  and  below 
the  clue.    See  Bon-Rope,  Clue,  and  Earing. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
196  miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  ftone-bridge 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Charles  I.  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine 
burgtffea,  and  20  affiftants;  and  by  Charles  IL  with 
a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  affiftants.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  famoue  for  the  woollen  manufafture,  and 
is  one  of  the  Jargeft  and  moft  flouriftiing  towns  in  the 
county,  yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  com- 
munication with  the'rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex- 
tends above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
tJottingham,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chcfter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 
Here  is  a  long  ftrcet  full  of  fhops,,  and  a  hall  for  the 


fale  of  cloth,  built  in  1758.    The  merchants  of  this 
place,  York,  and  Hull,  ftiip  them  off  at  the  latter, 
for  Holland,  Hambttrgh,  and  the  north.    After  ring- 
ing of  the  market-bell  at  fix  or  feven  in  the  morning, 
the  chapmen  come  and  raatth  their  patterns,  when 
they  treat  for  the  cloth  with  a  whifper,  beciufe  the 
clothiers  ftandings  are  fo  near  each  other  ;  and  per- 
haps 20,000 1.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour's-- 
time.    At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  b;li  rings  again, 
when  the  clothiers  make  rocfm  for  the  linen-drapers, 
hardware-men,  fhoemakers,  fruiterers,  &c.     At  the 
fame  time  the  fhambles  are  wc-il  ftored  with  all  fortff< 
of  fifli  and  flefli ;  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have 
been  counted  here  in  a  day.    There  i?  a  magnificent 
hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  fine  marble 
ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  eredled  about  the  year  17 14.., 
Its  river  being  navigable  by  boats,  they  fend  other 
goods,  befides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and; 
Hull,  and  furniih  York  with  coals.    There  is  a  houfe 
called  Red-hall,  bccaufe  it  was  the  firft  brick-building- 
in  the  town,  and  K.  Charles  I.  had  an  apartment  in  itj 
which  is  ever  fince  called  the  King's  chamber.  There 
is  another  place  called  Toiver-hill,  on  which  there  was 
once  a  tower;  b*  Ide?  which,  there  was  a  cafile  which. 
King  Stephen  befieged  in  his  march  to  Scotland., 
Here  was  alfo  a  park,  where  are  now  inclofures. 
There  is  a  workhoufe  here  of  free- ftone,  wliere  poor^ 
children  are  taught  to  mix-  wool,  and  perform  other> 
eafy  branches  of  that  manufacture,  and  a  part  of  it; 
has  been  ufed  many  years  as  an  hofpital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  aged  poor.    Here  are  three  alms  houfes,- 
and   two  charity- fchools  of  blue-coat  boys  to  the 
number  of  loo-    In  the  cieling  of  St  Peter's,  its  on- 
ly parochial  church,  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Mofe&: 
is  finely  painted  in  fiefco  by  Parmentier.    It  is  a  ve- 
nerable free-ftone  pile  built  in  the  cathedral  fafhion, , 
and  feemsto  have  been  the  patch- work  of  fevetal  ages. 
The  increafe  of  building  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1 786,  was 
nearly  400  houfes.    There  is  a  Prefi>yterian  meeting- 
houfe  here,  erefted  in  1 69 1 ,  called  the  netv  chapel, 
which  is  the  ftatelieft,  if  not  the  oldett,  of  that  deno- 
mination in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  in  the  town 
and  its  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meeting  houfes,.  as  19 
always  obfervable  in  towns  of  great  trade  and  manu- 
fatture.    It  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal  fprings ;  one 
of  which,  called  St  Peter's,  is  an  extreme  cold  one,  and 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheumatifms,  rickets,  &c. 
Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  who  had 
been  honed  and  indaftrious,  endowed  with  80 1.  a- 
year,  befides  io\.  a-year  for  a  mafter  to  read  prayera 
and  inftruA  them;  alfo  a  free  fchool.    Its  markets 
are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  market- laws  are 
more  ftriftly  obferved  here  than  any  where.    It  haS: 
two  fairs  in  the  year.    Leeds,  though  a  large  towng 
fends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK,  in  botany.    See  Allium. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staff"ordfhire  in  England,  155 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor- 
lands, has  a  manufafture  of  buttons,  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  7  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  church- 
yard, at  the  fouth-eart  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Danifh  crofs,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  fteps. 
In  Blue-hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  coal-mines ; 
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Jind  a  fait  ftream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the 
ftones  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  nifty 
colour,  and,  with  the  infufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black 
as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a  moft  furprifing  height, 
without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs-making,  a  fort  of  third  furnace, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the 
veffels  when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two 
parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part 
which  lies  direftly  above  the  melting-furnace,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exadly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  p-fs  into 
the  tower  :  on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  veffels  are 
fet  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  the 
veffels  are  put  Into  this  tower;  and  after  ftanding  there 
fome  tin>e  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which  by  de- 
grees are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  furnace, 
■which  is  properly  called  the  leer ;  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veffels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This 
leer  Is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 
is  about  four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.  The  glaffes 
are  cool  by  that  time  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of 
this,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  glaffes  are 
placed  when  taken  out. 

LEES,  the  groffeft  and  moft  ponderous  parts  of  li- 
quors, which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie; 
and  that  either  from  limus  "  mud,"  or  from  Lyem 
one  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus  ;  or,  according  to  du 
Cange,  from  Im,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  Cgnifying  the 
fame. — The  vinegar- makers  make  a  great  trade^  of 
the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having 
fqueezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  preffes. 

LEET,  rr:  court  leet  (leta  v'tfus  franc'i  plegii ) , 
13  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punlfhing  offences 
againft  the  crown  ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
court  of  the  land.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under 
high  treafon  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  be  puniflied  with 
Jofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable  and  pre- 
fentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  thejuftices 
tofaffife,  (Stat.  i.  Edw.  TIL).  And  this  court  is  called 
the  view  of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  the  view  of  the  fteward,  how  many  people 
are  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good 
manners  and  government  ;  and  every  perfon  of  the 
age  of  12  years,  who  hath  remained  theie  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A  leet 
is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor: 
for  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  paffeth  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred cannot  be  without  a  leet. — The  ufual  method  of 
punifiimtfnt  in  the  court-leet,  is  by  fine  and  amerce- 
ment ;  the  former  affcffed  by  the  lleward,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  jury. 

LEEUW  (V/illiam  de),  an  eminetit  engraver  of 
the  la(t  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
the  difciple  of  Soutman,  whofe  manner  of  engraving, 
or  rather  etching,  he  imitated.  His  prints  generally 
appear  har(h  at  firft  fight  ;  but  grow  into  favour  upon 
examination,  and  feveral  of  them  have  gieat  effedl ; 
particularly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a  large  plate 
lengthwife,  from  Rubens.  The  firll  imprcffions  of 
this  plate  are  before  the  name  of  Dankertz  was  added, 
and  are  now  extremely  rare  and  dean 


Leejfas.d  Ship,  a  veffel  that  falls  much  t6  leeward 
of  her  courfp,  when  failing  clofe-hauled,  and  confe- 
quently  lofes  much  ground. 

To  LEEtFARD,  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  v/ind  blovveth. 
Thus,  "  We  faw  a  fleet  under  the  Zff,"  and,  "  We  fa«r 
a  fleet  to  leeward^'"  are  fynonymous  exprellions. 

LEG,  InT  anatomy,  the  whole  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetabula  of  the  offa  innominata,  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the 
leg  properly  fo  called,  and  the  foot.  See  Anatomy, 
n»  6o. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  law,  a  donation  by  one  perfon 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver's  executor  after  hia 
death.    See  Law,  noclxxxi,  3. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  biihop,  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  his  ambaffador  to  fovereign  princes.    See  Am» 

BASSADOR. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a 
latere,  legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati 
natl of  thefe  the  moil  confiderable  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere.  See  the  ar- 
ticle LAtERE. 

Legates  by  office  are  thoffi  who  have  not  any  parti- 
cular legation  given  them  ;  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity  and  rank  In  the  church,  become  legates :  fuch 
are  the  archbifliop  of  Rheims  and  Aries ;  biit  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  legates  is  much  Inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  a  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  Is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  invefted  with  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  ecclefiaftlcal  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate 
fliould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Englifli,  unlefs  the  king 
fliould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Englifh  pre^ 
lates  to  determine. 

The  term  legate  comes  from  legatirs,  which  Varro 
derives  from  legere,  "  to  choofe  and  others  from  k- 
gare,  delegare,  "  to  fend,  delegate." 

Court  of  the  Legate,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car- 
dinal Woolfey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  V in.  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pape,  had 
power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  a- 
gainfl:  the  fpirltual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  fhort  con- 
tinuance. 

LEGATEE,  In  Scots  law,  the  perfon  to  whom  a 
legacy  Is  provided. 

LEGATIO  LIBERA,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob- 
tained of  the  ftate,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
Into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bufinefs,  in  the  quality  of  legati  or  envoys  from  the  fe- 
nate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  office  might  fe- 
cure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  Influence 
on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities  and 
towns  through  which  they  paffed  were  obliged  to  de- 
fray their  expences. — This  was  called  libera  legatlo, 
becaufe  they  might  lay  afide  the  office  as  foon  as 
they  pleafed,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  aftual 
truft.  i 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  legati,  at  their  firft  Inftitution,  were  not 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advife.  They  were  gene- 
rally cliofen  by  the  confuls,  with  the  approbation  of 
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Legen;!.  the  fenatc.    As  to  the  number  of  the  legati,  we  have 
■""V"""  no  certain  information,  though  we  may  upon  good 
grounds  aflign  one  to  every  legion.    In  the  abfence  of 
conful  or  proconful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the 
fafces. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  kgat't, 
confularesy  and  pratorii.  The  firft  commanded  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-gerferals  ;  and  the 
other  had  the  command  of  particular  legions. 

The  legati  under  the  proconfuls  in  the  provinces, 
ferved  for  judging  inferior  caufes,  and  management  of 
fmaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  prefirlent  himfclf.  This  was  the  ori- 
ginal office  of  the  legati,  as  was  hinted  above  ;  though, 
as  vve  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com- 
mand in  the  army. 

]  EGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by 
the  Rjmanifts  concerning  their  faints,  and  other 
perfons,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  legend  was  originally  a  book  ufcd  in  the  old 
Romifh  churches,  containing  the  lelTons  to  be  read  at 
divine  fervice  ;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs came  to  be  called  legends,  becaufe  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refefkories  of 
religious  houfes.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend, 
which  Is  a  colleftion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  was  re- 
ceived in  the  church  with  great  applaufe,  which  it 
maintained  for  200  years  ;  though  it  is  fo  full  of  ridi- 
culous and  romantic  ftories,  that  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves  are  now  afhamed  of  it. 

Legend  is  alfo  ufed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words 
or  letters  en  graven  about  the  margins,  &c  of  coins.  Thus 
the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,  sit  nomen  domini 
benedictvm;  that  of  a  moidore,  in  hoc  signo  vinces: 
©a  thofc  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  we  find 
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lESVS  CHRISTVS  BASILEVS  BASILEON,  IHS  XPS  NIKA, 
lESVS  CHRISTVS  VINCIT. 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infcription  of  medals, 
which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  repre- 
fented  on  them.  In  ftriftnefs,  the  legend  differs  from 
the  infcription  ;  this  laft  properly  fignifying  words 
placed  on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures- 
It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  .medals 
fliould  ferve"both  as  images  and  as  emblems  ;  the  for« 
mcr  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons 
of  tafte  and  parts  ;  the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces 
of  princes;  emblems  their  virtues  and  .great  aftions  ; 
fo  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of 
the  medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the 
front,  and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  firft  generally 
ferves  only  to  diftinguifli  the  perfon  by  his  name, 
titles,  offices,  &c.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his 
noble  and  virtuous  fentiments,  his  good  deeds,  and 
the  advantages  the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  This, 
however,  does  not  hold  univerfally  ;  for  fometimes  we 
find  the  titles  fhared  between  both  fides,  and  fome- 
times alfo  the  legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  fome 
deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city, 
province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together  j  and  the  re- 
verfe is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  &c.  frequently  with- 
out a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  ma- 
giftrates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
princes,  their  honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events, 
public  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c. 
which  are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  and  are  intended  to  eternize  thcf  names,  and 
the  benefits  done  by  them  to  the  empire. 
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Or  Sleight  of  Hand; 
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A DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  dccepti._ 
performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  on 
dexterity  and  tiddrefs,  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree 
©f  aid  from  philofophical  principles.  Of  thefe  we  (hall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  feleftion  of  the  beft  that 
have  been  either  explained  m  books  or  publicly  ex- 
hibited. 

Sect.  L   Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls. 

ItteMmi-  The  following  method  of  exercifing  this  fimple  and 
^tiorii^'^'  araufement  is  that  praftifed  by  one  Mr 

Kopp  a  German,  whofe  performances  are  defervedly 
preferred  to  thofe  of  former  artirts.  In  this,  however, 
a«  in  all  the  other  branches  belonging  to  the  art 
of  legerdemain,  it  is  not  fufficienr  that  a  perfoa 
has  the  requifite  dexterity,  or  fleight  of  hand ;  it  is 
necefiary  alfo  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpec- 
tators  by  fome  entertaining  difcourfe  ;  which  not  on- 
ly prevents  difcovery,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  amufe- 
mcnt  of  the  company ;  for  which  reafon,  fuch  ^if- 
«courf(?  16  inferted  in  thi^  article. 


To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups 
and  balls  ought  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  bag  about 
1  2  inches  long,  and  from  tight  to  ten  in  depth.  The 
infide  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  pockets 
for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceffary  in  the  amufe- 
ment ;  and  this  bag  the  performer  mnft  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  neceffary  for  the  performer  are, 

1.  Three  white  poliihed  tin-cups,  reprefented  by  Piatt 
A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  1.)  in  the  fliape  of  a  truncated  cone  ^^^''^^^ 
with  a  double  ledge  D  towards  the  bafe.  This  ledge, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  ferves  to  raiie 
the  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  alfo  the  hand  to  pafs  a 
fmall  cork  ball  (fee  fig.  5.)  The  upper  part  E  uf  the 
cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  the  balls  without  their  appearing 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

2.  It  isaUo  neceffary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  J^a- 
cob's Jlaff i  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
tipt  with  ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  ufcd 
for  ftriking  on  the  cup&  ;  and  being  held  in  the  hand 
where,  the  balls  are  alfo  kegt,  it  gives  the  operator  aa 
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opportunity  of  keeping  that  hand  generally  fhut,  or  of 
varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  difcover- 
cd.  The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight 
burning  on  the  outfide. 

The  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  confifts 
in  artfully  fecreting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  ma- 
king it  to  appear  or  difappear  in  the  fame  hand.  Tlie 
fecreting  it  between  the  fingers  is  called  conjuring  the 
■bully  at  which  time  the  fpeftators  are  to  fuppofe  that 
it  is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  paffed  un- 
der a  cup  ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  \vhen  held  fe- 
cretly  in  the  hand,  they  muft  believe  that  it  came  out 
of  the  place  lail  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Conjuring  the  ball  is  performed  by  putting  it  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.), 
tonvc'ying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  roUing  it  upon  the 
lingers  the  length  of  the  line  B  C,  moving  the  middle 
tinger  D  to  a  diftance,  and  placing  the  ball  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.)  ;  but  in  this  part  ot  the 
operation  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
kit  it  fliould  fall  down  and  difcover  the  fecret.  In-or- 
der to  make  it  appear,  we  mud  bring  back  the  ball  the 
fame  way  from  C  to  D  ;  and  every  time  that  it  is  con- 
jured, or  made  to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is  made 
to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  (liould  be  turned 
from  the  fide  of  the  table  on  which  the  operator  is 
playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is' performing,  the  ope- 
rator muft  let  the  fpcdtators  know  thai,  the  ball  has 
been  palTed  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand  ;  and  in 
the  firft  cafe  he  makes  a  motion  with  the  hand  (as  re- 
prefented  fig.  4.)  Indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
through  the  cup  ;  at  which  time  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  wlxich  lafthe  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  ihtrt,  ihutting  the  left 
hand  inftantly.  It  Is  alfo  to  be  fuppofed,  at  every 
time  when  a  ball  feems  to  bt  placed  below  a  cup,  that 
it  has  been  held  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  when  he  laifes 
the  cup  with  the  ri.^ht  hand  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 
muft  be  opened,  and  he  refts  the  ball  at  that  inltant 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  other,  Aiding  it  along  the 
iingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  under 
the  cup,  it  ftiould  lie  between  the  two  bngers  of  the 
right  hand  (fig.  5.;  Withthishand  he  railes  the  cup  ; 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lets  go  the  ball,  which,  ac- 
•cording  to  its  pofition  in  fig  6  fhould  be  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  lakcn  into  the  hand.  If 
he  would  put  the  ball  fecri.tly  between  the  two  cups,  it 
muft  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  which  he  holds,  and  places  it  very  quickly  on 
that  in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball 
is  in  this  fituatiim,  if  the  operator  fhould  want  it  to 
difappear,  he  rauft  raife  the  two  cups  with  his  right 
hand,  and  draw  out  hailily  that  uadei  which  the  bail  is 
placed  ;  at  the  fame  inftant  lowering  with  his  left  hand 
the  other  cup,  under  winch  he  places  it. 

In  fpeating  ot  the  tricks  wtnicii  follow,  terms  are 
made  ute  of  which  explain  whether  what  is  faid  be 
feigned  or  true  ;  ot  whicii  terms  explanations  are  gi- 
ven, and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the 
different  opeations  .vhich  follow. 

i.  T 0  put  the  ball  untkr  the  cup  :  Really  done,  Wth 
tiie  fingers  ot  tnc  tight  or  left  hand. 

11.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cuj^,  or  in  the  hand.'-^ 
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A  feigned  conjuration  ;  pretending  to  flint  it  up  in  the 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
it  fuppofed  that  the  ball  is  under  the  cup  or  elfe- 
where.    See  fig.  3. 

III.  To  pafs  the  hall  under  the  cup. — The  ball  fuppo- 
fed to  be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced. 

IV.  To  pafs  the  hall  between  the  cups.,  is  likewife  real. 

V.  To  make  the  hall  which  is  between  the  cups  dijap' 
pear. — This  is  likewife  real;  and  performed,  as  has'al- 
ready  been  defcribed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitation and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  lowering  upon  the  table  that  which  is  above,  and 
under  which  the  ball  muft  of  confequ.nee  be  found. 

VI.  .To  take  the  ball.  Real. —  It  is  taken  between 
two  fingers  of  the  right-hand,  and  fliown  before  con- 
juration. 

Vil.  To  take  away  the  ball  from  under  the  cup..  This 
is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  fight  of  the  fpeAa- 
tors. 

VIIT.  To  draw  the  ball.  Feigned  ;  or  by  pretend* 
ing  to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  ftom  the  cup, 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the 
ball  which  was  fccreted. 

IX  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cupy  is  to  conjure, 
it  in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  ralfe  up  the  cups.  This  is  really 'done  in  three 
ways  ;  viz.  either  with  the,  right  hand,  the  rod,  or 
the  left  hand.  The  firft  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  fe- 
cretly inferted  in  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In 
the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tips  of  the 
cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  the  balls  may  be 
fliown  which  were  to  be  pafTed  into  them  The  third 
is  when  ttie  operator  intends  to  Ihow  that  no  balls  are. 
in  the  cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XL  To  coiier  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
ther, and  introducing  at  the  fame  time  a  ball  between 
the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  done  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  v/ithout 
introducing,  any  thing  into  it. 

The  Performances. 

I  .  To  put  a  ball  under  each  cup,  and  take  U  out  again,  -p^^^^^j^ 
Having  placed  on  the  table  the  three  cups  and  1 ' "le  ^^^^,^5^ 
rod,  as  fhown  in  fig.  i.  the  performer  muft  begin  his 
■manoeuvres,  by  endeavouring  to  amufe  the  fpeftators 
with  fome  kind  of  entertaining  difcourfe.  Noihing  can 
be  more  a-p-opos  than  the  origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cups  ;  ahd  he  muft  be  very  afliduous  in  this  fort  of  dif- 
courfe to  take  off"  the  eyes  of  the  fpeftators  as  much 
as  poflible.  The  following  may  be  a  fpecimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addrefs  his  audience  :•  ^ 
♦*  There  are  many  perfons  who  meddle  with  the  play 
of  the  cups  and  balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
them.  This  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  :  even  I 
who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  to  know  but  little. 
Nav,  fome  time  ago,  I  was  fuch  a  novice  as  to  think 
of  playing  before  a  numerous  affembly  with  glafs  cups, 
in  which  you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  1  do  not  indeed  praftife  this  method  but  bcr 
fore  fuch  as  are  aftually  blind  ;  neither  do  I  play  with 
China  cups,  left,  through  aukwardnefs  in  feigning  to 
break  their  handles,  I  fhould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe 
are  the  cups  which  anfwer  my  purpofes.  They  are: 
made  of  fuch  metal  as  the  alchymifts  attributed^  to> 

Xu£itesr 
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Jupiter  and  Mars,  o^,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  in- 
telligibly, they  are  made  of  tin.  Behold  and  e:^»mine 
thefe  Cups  (Jhoiv'mg  the  cups  to  the  company,  and  putting 
them  on  the  talk  : )  All  my  fciencc^  and  it  is  in  that  in 
which  it  is  admirable,  confifb  in  deceiving  the  eyea, 
and  paffing  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per- 
ceiving how  it  is  done.  I  advife  yon  therefore  to  pay 
Tio  attention  to  my  words,  but  to  examine  well  my  , 
hands,  (Jljoiving  his  hands).  If  there  is  in  this  compa*- 
ny  any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  nfe  fpefta- 
-vcles,  he  may  retire ;  but  the  moll  clear  fighted  will 
fee  nothing  there. 

"  Here  is  the  little  Jacob's  roi-  fjhowing  the  tod 
tu'ith  the  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from 
•which  I  take  all  my  balls  ( taking  fecretly  iv'ith  the  other 
hand  a  ball  from  his  bagy  twhich  he  hides  between  his  fm- 
^ers).    There  is  not  one  in  England  fo  well  furnifhed. 
Obfcrve,  that  the  more  T  take  from  it  the  more  re- 
main :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  this  balU  (Jljoiving  it, 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  (I.)    Obfcrve  that  there 
,  is  nothing  -undfr  the  cups  (fhoiving  the  injule  of  the 
.tups),  and  that  I  have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands, 
(fhowing  his  hanck).    I  take  (VI.)  this  ball:  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  this  firft  cup.    I  draw  ( VIII, )  a  ftcond 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  fecond 
•  cup  (aSually  done).    It  is  proper  here  to  tell  yon, 
"  that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  play  the  cups  only  - 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you, 
and  I  aftually  put  them  there.    ( He  raifes  the  cup  B, 
^<indtahing  the  ball  ivhich  he  has  put  under  it  into  his  right- 
-handfingers,  fhonvs  it  to  the  company),    i  return  it  (II.) 
tinder  the  fame  cup.     I  take  (VIII,)  this  third,  and 
put  it  (II.)  in  the  fame  way  under  this  laft  cup.  You 
are  about  to  fay  that  this  is  not  very  extraordinary, 
and  ^hat  you  could  do  it  as  well  yourfelves.    I  agree 
■with  you  ;  but  the  difficulty  coflfifls  in  taking  out 
thefe  balls  again  through  the  cups,  (flrihing  the  Jlrjl  cup 
^-nvith  the  rod).    I  take  (VIII.)  this  firft  ball  (fioiving 
-it)  :  I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  (he  opens  the  left  hand).    I  take  (VIII.) 
■  this,  (Jlrihing  nvith  the  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).     I  put  it 
(II.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  fend  it  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
(opening  his  left  hand).     I  take  (VIII.)  the  laft,  and  I 
put  it  (I.)  on  the  table:  Obferve  that  there  are  no  more 
under  any  of  thele  cups,  ( turning  doivn  the  cups  wuith  the 
rod). 

2.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
Jball  through  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  itojf from  the  fame. 

*'  I  return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take  (VI.) 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  firft  cup.  I  take-  it 
back  again  (VIII.)  :  obferve  that  it  is  not  there  now, 
(taijtng  (X.)  the  cup  -with  the  left  h<ind).  I  put  it  (II.) 
under  this  other  cup  :  I  take  it  out  again  (Vlll.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup).  I  put  it  (II.) 
-under  the  laft  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  (VIII  ) 
,( raifmg  the  lajl  cup  ivilh  the  left  handy  and  placing  the  ball 
the  table). 

3.  IVith  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  take 
.away  a  ball  through  tivo  or  three  cups. — In  this  perform- 
ance the  three  cups  are  diftinguiihed  by  A,  B,  C,  as 
Ax\  fig.  I. 

I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  os 
?the  grtateft  part  of  them  who  play  the  cups  and  balls 
'i^vc  fjljoiuing  his  hands).    I  take  (  VI..}  this  ball,  and 
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I  put  it  (II.)  nnder  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  ( !S  1 1.) 
with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  thro* 
the  two  cups  (Jhonjs  the  ball  in  placing. it  on  the  table,  re- 
turns after •uuirds  the  cup  C  to  its .  place ,  and  raifes  (X.  ) 
the  cup  B  to  Jho-iv  that  then  is  nothing  there ).  I  take 
again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 
fame  cup  B  :  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with  the  two  other 
cfips  C  and  A;  and  I  take  out  (VlII.)  this  ball 
through  the  three  o«ns  (Jhowing  it  and  placing  it  on  the 
table). 

4.  tVith  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  the 
fame  ball  from  cup  to  cup. — "  I  now  beg  of  you  to  pay 
every  poffible  attention,  and  you  will  very  diftinOty 
fee  this  ball  pafs  from  one  cup  into  the  other  (putti?ig 
the  cups  at  a  greater  dijlance  from  each  other ).  I  take 
(VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  : 
there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  i>(raiftngit,  introducing  the 
ball,  and  taking  the  rod  in  his  hand).  I  command  that 
which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  C  to  pafs  under  that 
B.    You  fee  it  /  movirtg  the  end  of  the  rod  from  one  cup 

■to  the  other,  as  if  he  followed  the  ball):  obferve  that  it  is 
paffed  ( raifing  the  cup  with  his  left  hand,  and  taking  the 
ball  with  his  right,  Jl?ows  it  to  the  company ).  I  return 
it  (11.)  under  this  cup  B;  there  is  nothing  under  this 
A  ( rajing  the  cup  with  his  right  hand,  and  introducing 
the  ball  there).  I  am  going  to  pafs  it  under  this  latt 
cup  A.  Look  well  ;  come  near  ;  (making  as  if  in  fee- 
ing  it  he  ivould  fDotu  with  the  end  of  the  rod  the  path  that 
it  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  pafs?  I  am  not  much 
fuiprifed  :  I  did  not  fee  it  myfelf ;  however,  here  it  is 
under  the  cup  (raifing  the  cup  A,  and  placing  'it  on  the 
table  ). 

5.  With  the  fame  ball  remaining  on  the  table.  The  cups 
being  covered,  to  pafs  a  ball from  one  into  the  other,  •with- 
out raijing  them  up. — "  1  was  very  right  in  telling  you, 
that  the  moft  clear-fighted  would  m^t  fee  very  much^ 
but,  for  your  comfort,  here  is  a  trick  in  which  you 
will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this  ball,  and  put  it 
(11.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XI.)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  hand,  and  introducing 
the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  :  pay  attention,  that  there  'H 
abfolutely  nothing  in  my  hands  (Jljowing  them).  I 
command  this  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  firft  cup 
(taking  up  the  two  cups,  and  putting  them  in  their  places  ^ 
hejhows  that  it  has  mounted).  I  return  (H.)  this  ball 
ilnder  the  fame  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  before  (covers  it 
in  taking  a  cup  in  each  hand,  and  introducing  a  ball  between 
the  fecond  and  third  cup.)  I  take  (the  only  ball  with 
which  he  plays  being  under  the  third  cup,  he  cannot  Jhow  it^ 
but  ads  as  ij  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the  air,  in  conduH- 
ing  the  hand from  one fide  to  the  other).  I  take  the  ball, 
which  is  tinder  theft  three  cups  ;  and  I  throw  it  thro' 
the  firft  cup  (feigning  to  throw  it) :  obferve  that  I  have 
not  conjured  the  ball,  having  nothing  in  my  hands 
[Jkiowing  them);  it  is  paffcd,  however,  {raifmg  the  jirjl 
cup  with  the  left  hand,  putting  the  ball  upon  the  table  and 
the  cups  in  their  places.) 

6.  With  the  fngle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups. — You  are  undoubt- 
edly fuprifed,  that,  having  but  a  fingle  ball,  I  have 
been  able,  after  having  fhown  It  to  you,  to  pafs  it  un- 
der this  cup  witliout  railing  it  ;  but  let  not  that  afto- 
nife  you;  I  have  feertts  Kiuch  more  wonderful.  I 

ooBvey, 
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convey,  Tor  example,  the  ftecple  of  one  village  into 
another  :  1  have  fympathrtic  quadrants,  with  which  a 
converfation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  ditiance  :  I 
have  a  flying  chariot  which  can  condu<2:  me  to  Rome 
in  three  days.  I  will  fhow  all  thefe  curiofitics  as  foon 
as  my  machines  are  entirely  completed  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
in  a  few  centuries:  but  to  amufe  you  till  the  arrival 
of  all  thefe  prodip:jes,  I  uow  continue  the  entertainment 
of  the  cups  and  balls.  1  put  (II.)  this  bdl  under  the 
€up  A.  1  take  it  away  again  (VIU.)  (Jhoiving  it,  and 
feigning  to  put  i/:  into  his  left-haud fingers ) .  \  cover  (XI.) 
this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  (introducing  the 
hall  between  thefe  tzvo  cups,  itfing  always  the  right^  hand, 
and  feigning  Jlill  to  hdd  it  in  his  left),  and  I  pafs.  this  fame 
hall  through  the  table  and  the  tvco  cups  (putting  the 
I'ft  hand  under  the  table.)  There  it  is  pafied  ( raifii/g  the 
fiiflcup.) 

7.  With  the  fame  ball.  A  ball  having  been  put  under  a 
cup,  to  take  it  aiuay-  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  two 
others.—  *''  Here  is  again  a  very  pretty  trick  :  I  take 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob- 
ft-rve,  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  others  (fhowing 
them  and  introducing  the  ball  under  the  cup  C),  nor  in 
niy  hands :  I  take  this  ball,  which  is  under  the  ciip  A 
(feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raifing  the  bottom  of  the 
cap  fo  that  thefpeSators  may  not  attend  to  his  fingers). 
I  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  thefe  two  cups  {rafing  them^ 
and  Jhowing  that  the  ball  is  paffed  there ) . 

8"^  With  this  fingle  ball  and  a  fhiUing  ;  to  pafs  a  ball 
from  one  hand  into  )he  other — "  I  take  this  ball ;  I  put 
it  (II.)  into  this  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  other  the 
fhilling.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is?  or 
in  which  do  you  think  the  (hilling  may  be?"  ( Whatever 
anfkuer  the  fpeSator  makes ,  the  performer Jhows  him  that 
he  is  miflahn,  and  that  the  ivholc  is  in  the  right  hand;  and 
this  truth  ferves  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  hall  from  the  hag 
in  putting  the  fmlling.  hack  into  it.) 

The  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the 
conneftion  of  thefe  operations,  difpenfe  with  this  trick, 
And  feign  to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with,  which  affonis 
him  a  pretence  for  taking  another. 

g.  With  the  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  and  that  which 
is  fecretly  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the 
two  balls  put  under  the  others. —The.  _  operator^  goes  on 
with  his  difcourfe  :  "  In  order  to  give  you  Hill  farther 
amufement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  ( taking 
it  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  rod  with  his  right; 
feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  table, 
and  brings  back  to  his  fingers  ends  the  hall  which  he  took 
out  of  the  bag ) ,  Nothing  is  io  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.  When  I  am 
in  want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I  may  have  had  five  or  fix  biifhels  (placing  the  two  balls 
on  the  table).  Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this 
cup  A.  I  put  there  (II.)  this  firft  ball:  there  is 
iKithing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  (introducing 
tie  ball  under  the  cup  B).  I  take  this  fecoud  ball,  and 
I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C:  there  is  now  a  ball 
under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  I  take  away  (VIII.) 
from  this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  thro' 
the  middle  cup  B  :  obferve  that  it  is  paffed  ( raifing  the 
eup  B,  and  introducing  there  the  fccond  ball).  I  command 
thia,  which  is  under  the  other  cup  A,  to  pafs  under 
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the  fame  cup  B  (raifing  this  cup,  andfijow'ing'  that  they 
are  both  there,  and  placing  them  upon  the  table). 

I  o.  With  the  two  balls  which  are  upon  the  table,  Ttvo 
balls  having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs  them  uu' 
dcr  two  others. — "  When  1  was  at  college,  the  tutor 
told  me,  it  was  necelTary  to  know  how  to  do  my  exer- 
cife  in  two  ways.  I  have  juft  now  palTed  thefe  two 
balls  into  the  middle  cup  ;  i  am  now  to  make  them  go 
out ;  the  one  is  not  more  difficult  for  me  than  the  o- 
ther.  I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
under  this  cup  B  (putting  one  ball  under  the  cup,  and  con' 
juring  the  other)  ;  obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under 
tffC  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C  (introducing  into  this 
lafi  the  ball  that  he  conjured )  :  \  command  one  of  thefe 
bails,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pafs  under 
the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  cups  A  and  C.  Be- 
hold it  already  gone  [raifing  the  cup  B  to  fhow  that  there 
ii  no-  more  than  a  fingle  hall ;  and  taking,  with  the  right 
hand,  the  ball  which  is  underneath^  he  Jhows  it,  and  puts  it 
( II. )  u?jder  the  fame  cup  B ) .  Let  us  fee  into  which  cup  it 
has  palTed  [raffing  immediately  the  cup  A,  and  introducing 
the  ball  that  he  took  from  the  cup  B)  :  here  it  is  under 
this  cup  C  [rafing  the  cup  ;)  1  command  the  other  ball 
to  pafs  under  this  cup  A  [he  raifes  it,  and  /hows  that  it 
paffed  there).'''  This  trick  is  frequently  done  with  three 
balls,  but  it  appears  much  more  extraordinary  with 
two. 

1 1 .  V/ith  thefe  two  halls,  a  third  which  he  Jhows,  and 
a  fourth  fecreted  in  his  hands  ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under  the 
fame  cup. — "  All  this  is  but  a  trifle  ;  I  am  going  to 
fhow  you  another  trick  wi..i  i\\xicthd\\&  (taking  out  of 
the  bag  a  third  ball,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecreting 
at  the  fame  time  a  fourth  in  his  hand).  Obferve  that  there 
is  nottiing  under  any  of  thefe  cups  [raifing  them,  and  in' 
traducing  them  under  the  cup  C).  I  take  this  firft  ball, 
and  throw  it  (IX,)  through  this  cup  C.  Obferve  that 
it  is  palTed  [rafing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  right  hand) ;  I 
take  this  fecond  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through  the 
fame  cup.  There  it  is  pafied  (rafing  (X.)  again  the 
cup)  ;  I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pafs  the  fame 
[rafing  (X.)  the  cup,  and  fijowing  that  thefe  are  pafied 
under  all  the  three). 

1 2.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and 
that  held fecretly  in  the  hand ;  to  pafs  two  halls  from  ons~ 
cup  into  onother,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon,  without  touch- 
ing any  of  the  cups. — "  Here  is  another  in  which  1  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing ;  but  it  will 
aftonifli  you  much  [raifing  the  cup  C,  and  taking  away, 
the  three  balls  from  their  places,  he  puts  them  under  each 
cup,  and  in  raifing  the  cup  C  introduces  there  the  fourth 
ball  which  he  held  fecretly  in  his  hand),  I  take  this  bail 
[that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under 
the  fame  cup.  I  take  this  {the  hall  from  the  cup  A),  and 
I-place  it  (I.)  under  the  fame  cup  [putting there alfo  that 
which  was  fecreted  in  his  hand)  :  I  take  this  la  ft,  and  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  C  ;  and  to  fliow  that 
I  do  not  deceive  you,  behold  it  pafiTed  [rafiing  (X,) 
the  cup  that  has  been  fixed  upon,  which  fuppofe  to  be  C, 
and Jhowing  that  there  are  two).  I  take  again  thefe 
two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C  [putting  really- 
hut  ane)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more  under  this  cup-- 
B  [introducing  there  the  hall  that  he  badjifi  taken  away^  -, 
and  Jhowing  that  he  had  no  other  in  his  hand)  ;  I  com- 
mand  one  of  thefe  balls,  which  are  under  this  eup  C, , 
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to  go  8ti(!  join  tliat  which  is  under  this  A.  Ohferve  that 

it  is  pnfTed.  There!  {raijtng  the  cup  C,  and  returning  the 
two  balls  under  the  fame  cup,  and  raifng  C,  in  order  to 
Jlsoiu  that  there  is  but  a  Jingle  one  ;  and  he  places  it  again 
under  the  fame  cup  :  he  docs  not  ra  'ife  the  cup  B  under  luhich 
a  ball  remains). 

-  13.  With  the  three  balls  that  ivere  placed  upon  cups, 
and  that  ivhich  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to 
pajs  under  the  fame  cup  the  halls  put  under  the  others. — 
I  take  this  ball  (that  tuhich  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I 
put  it  (IT.)  under  the  fame  cup  C  ;  and  I  order  it  to 
pafs  into  this  cup  B:  there  it  is  pafTcd  (in  raif.ng  this  cup 
he  introduces  a  third  ball).  I  take  this  third  ball,  a%d 
put  it  (II-)  under  this  cup  C ;  and  I  command  it  to 
pafs  into  the  cup  B  alon^Q[  the  table,  and  in  the  fight 
of  the  fpe£lators  {takin^he  rod  in  his  left  hand,  feigning 
to  Jhowb  the  IV ay  that  it  pajfed  between  the  two  cups).. 
You  did  not  fee  it  then  ?  Here  it  is  {He  draws  it 
(VIII.)  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  Jhow 
if).  Go  quickly  {throwing  it  (IX,)  through  the  cup 
B  ;  and Jloowing  that  they  are  all  three  there,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  afterwards 
three  of  the  balls  on  the  table,  and  fetreting  the  fourth  in 
his  hand). 

14.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and 

■  that  which  is  held  fecretly  in  his  hand, — Multiplication  of 
the  balls. 

For  this  trick  there  muft  be  a  tin  vafe  (fee  fig.  8.)f 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  mud  be  contrived  a  falfe 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleafure  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  in  reverfing  it  upon  the  table,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
trigger  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  in- 
troducing previoufly  between  the  falfe  and  true  bot- 
toms a  dozen  of  balls.  The  operator  goes  on  with  his 
*  difcourfe. 

*'  If  any  of  the  company  believe  in  witches,  I 
would  give  my  advice  that  they  fhould  believe  in  them 
no  longer  ;  as  what  I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more 
furprifing  than  the  feats  of  any  \/itch.  —  I  put  (I.) 
thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  vou  fee  on  the 
table :  I  take  away  (VII. )  this  firft  h?M  {that  which  is 
under  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  into  this  vafe.  I 
take  this,  and  I  alfo  put  it  (IT.)  into  the  vafe.  I 
take  away  (VIT.)  this  third  (that  which  is  under  the 
cup  A),  and  I  throw  it  (II-)  the  fame  way".  (Every 
time  that  he  raifcs  one  of  the  cups  to  tahe  away  the  ball, 
he  introduces  that  which  always  remains  fecreted  in  his 
right  hand  ;  and  this  he  repeats,  conflantly  taking  out  one 
hall  and  putting  in  another,  till  he  has  introduced  all  the 
twelve  balls  ;  after  which  he  refumes  his  difcourfe.)  *'  You 
imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
balls  ;  but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are,  (in- 
verting the  "vafe  fo  as  to  turn  them  all  out). 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe  be  well  made,  the  infide 
may  be  (hown,  and  it  may  even  be  previoufly  invert- 
ed ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  any 
balls  have  been  put  into  it. 

15.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  each  of  thg 
cups,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  one 
ball  under  each  of  the  three  cups. 

**  I  put  all  thefe  balls  into  my  pocket.  1  take 
(VL)  this  (the  one  fecreted  in  his  handjy  and  I  make 
it  pafs  through  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C,  (con- 
juring  it  J.  _  I  take  another  from  my  bag  (Jhowing  tl>e 
fame  ball).  I  make  it  pafs  in  the  fame  manner  through 
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this  B,  {conjures  it  again),  I  take  a  third  (Jhowing 
Jim  the  fame),  and  I  make  it  pafs  under  this  laft  cup 
A  {conjuring  it).  Here  are  all  the  three  pafled  {turn' 
ing  over  the  cups,  and  in  taking  them  up  again  introduces 
the  ball  that  he  has  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and  puts 
the  three  balls  upon  the  three  cups. 

1 6.  With  the  three  balls  put  upon  each  cup,  and  that 
which  was  introduced  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  draw 
two  balls  through  the  fame  cup. — <*  There  will  be  want- 
ed now^  only  two  balls."  Here  the  operator  takes 
that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)  in- 
to his  bag.  He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fhowing  it  ;  and  with 
the  other  covers  the  cup  B,  with  that  pafllng  (IV.) 
there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag. 
He  then  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
with  the  right  hand;  and  fhowing  a  ball  in  each 
hand,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
the  cup  A  ;  though  he  actually  puts  but  one,  which 
he  holds  in  his  left.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe 
balls  through  the  fame  cup  A,  fhowing  it,  and  pla- 
cing it  upon  the  cup  C.  He  then  raifes  the  cup  A, 
and  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  it  with  his  right 
hand,  adding,  "  There  remains  but  one  more."  While 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (11.)  under  the 
cup.  ««  I  take  (adds  he)  the  other  ball,"  {rafmg 
the  cup,  and  Jhowing  that  it  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then,  ta- 
king one  of  the  two  balls  which  feemed  to  remain 
alone,  he  put  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  «  I  re- 
turn this  into  my  bag." 

1 7  With  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  middle  cup, 
another  hidden  under  that  which  covers  it,  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table  ; 
to  pafs  the  fame  ball  fuccejfively  through  the  three  cups. — ' 
The  preceding  trick  was  only  on  purpofc  to  prepare 
the  fpeftators  for  this  ;  as  they  now  imagine  that  the 
performer  played  only  with  one  ball.  He  may  novr 
addrefs  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

*'  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 
this  finglc  ball.  I  forgot  to  fhow  it  to  you  at  the 
beginning:  I  cover  (XI.)  thefe  cups  (putting  the  cup 
A  upon  C  and  B).  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I 
throw  it-(IX.)  through  the  firll  cup  ;"  {rafing  (X.) 
the  cup  A  with  the  right  hand).  He  then  fliows  that  it 
is  pafTed  between  C  and  A  ;  and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  he  introduces  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
hand.  *«  I  take  (fays  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and 
I  throw  it  through  the  other  cup  C  ;"  and  while  he 
fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  C,  fhowing  that  it  has 
pafTed,  introducing  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
hand,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.  "  I 
take  again  .(continues  he), (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  lafl  cup  B,"  {raf  ng  (IX.) 
the  cup  B.)  During  which  time  he  takes  away  the 
ball  fiMai  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it 
on  the  table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  intro- 
ducing there  the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

18.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cupSy 
thai  which  is  on  the  table,  and  two  which  he  tahe s  from 
the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  halls  put  under  the  two 
others  without  raijtng  thefe  lajl. — The  performer  may 
proceed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the  following  manner: 

"  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entertain- 
ment which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  play 
with  three  balls."    He  now  takes  two  balls  from  his 
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bag,  by  which  means  he  in  fad  plays  with  fix  balls, 
though  he  pretends  to  play  only  with  three.  Thefe 
two  balls,  together  with  that  which  remains  on  the 
'table,  he  puts  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  "  I  take 
^(fays  he)  (VI.)  this  ball,  [that  nvhich  is  on  the  cup  C). 
1  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  cup:  there  it  is  paf- 
fed."  He  now  raifes  (X.)  the  cup,  fhows  it;  and 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which 
he  has  in  his  hand.  "  I  take  (VI.)  this  {the  ball 
which  is  under  the  cupB),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  cup  B."  At  this  he  raifes  the  cup  with  his  left 
hand,  ftiowing  that  it  has  pafTed,  and  covering  it  a- 
gain.  "  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  fame 
cup,  and  throw  it  (IX,)  through  that  C:  obferve  that 
it  is  pafTed."  Then,  raifing  up  (X.)  the  cup  C, 
Ihowing  that  there  are  then  two  there,  he  introduces 
other  two  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  "  I  take  (fays 
he)  (IV.)  this  ball  {that  which  is  under  the  cup  A),  and 
I  throw  it  (IX)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  There  ! 
it  is  paffed,"  {raifing  the  cupC)\  after  which  he  (hows 
the  three  balls,  and  introduces  there  that  which  was 
in  his  hand,  putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table. 

19.  With  the  three  balls  which  remain  under  the  cups, 
and  the  three  others  which  remain  upon  the  table  ;  to  pafs 
feparately  the  three  balls  through  each  cup. — In  this  ma- 

neuvre  the  performer  pats  again  the  three  balls 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup. 
He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cup  C,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup;  and  while  he  announ- 
ces this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  :  ta- 
king away  ( VIII. )  the  ball,  lliowing  that  h  has  pafled, 
introducing  there  that  which  was  in  his  hand,  and 
putting  the  fame  ball  upon  the  fame  cup.  He  then 
takes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup ;  ftows  that  it  Is  pafTed, 
takes  it  away  (VII,),  and  introduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  his  hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  in  hke 
manner  on  the  cup.  Then  he  takes  the  ball  which  is 
on  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame 
cup  A.  As  he  announces  its  paffage  he  raifes  the  cup, 
taking  away  (VII.)  and  fhowing  the  ball;  introdu- 
cing in  the  fame  manner  that  which  was  in  his  hand  ; 
putting  this  firft  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then 
fhows  that  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but 
three  balls. 

20.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and 
thofe  which  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  balls  in- 
to the  bag,  to  make  them  return  under  the  cups. — "  I  take 
thefe  three  balls,  and  I  return  them  into  my  bag. 
{keeping  one  in  his  hand).  Behold  to  what  all  is  redu- 
ced that  I  had  to  fhow  you  for  your  amufement-  I 
did  know  fome  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I  have 
forgot  them.  ( Pretending  to  mufe  for  a  moment) :  Ah  1 
I  itill  remember  two  or  three  very  pleafing  ones. 
Come,  my  little  balls  !  Return  under  the  cups,  {turn- 
ing over  the  cups).  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obe- 
dient at  the  fame  time  ;"  {covering  them  again  with  the 
cups. ) 

'21.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  tdje  cups,  and 
that  in  his  hand  ;  to  pafs  the  balls  through  the  two  cups. 
— Here  the  operator  begins  v\rith  taking  away  (VII.) 
the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  ;  he  covers  it  with 
the  cup  B  ;  and  paffes  (III.)  the  other  ball  Vhich  he 
has  in  his  light  hand  between  the  two  cups.  He  then 
takes  (VI.)  the  ball  which  h€  had  in  his  left  hand, 
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and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B  and  C. 
In  announcing  its  paffage  he  raifes  the  cup  (X.), 
(hows  that  it  is  pafTed,  and  introduces  the  ball  in  hia 
hand.  He  then  takes  the  ball  under  the  cup  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups  C  and  B.  An- 
nouncing to  the  company  its  paffage,  he  raifes  (X.) 
the  cup,  and  fhows  that  there  are  two  balls,  introdu- 
cing (III.)  at  the  fame  time  the  third.  He  then  tak'^a 
the  lafl  ball,  viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co- 
vers again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B  and  C, 
and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball  through  thefe  two 
cups.  He  then  announces  their  paffage,  raifes  the 
two  cups,  and  fhows  the  three  balls,  covering  again 
the  cup  C  with  the  two  others. 

22.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  upon  the  cup  C, 
and  the  one  in  his  hand ;  to  take  out  the  three  through 
two  cups. — ^'  I  take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII.)  the 
firfl  ball,  and  put  it  (II.)  into  my  bag.  I  take 
(VIII.)  in  the  fame  manner  the  fecond,  and  \  put 
it  alfo  into  my  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
I  put  it  into  my  bag.  (putting  in  really  that  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.)  While  he  delires  the  fpeftators  to 
obferve  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  raifes 
the  cup  A  with  the  left  hand,  and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  raifes  with  the  right  hand  the  cup  C.  In  fup- 
porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down  quickly, 
and  a  little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the 
three  bails,  which  had  not  time  to  feparate. 

2  3 .  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  middle  cup, 
and  three  others  taken  out  of  the  bag ;  to  pafs,  in  one 
adion,  three  balls  through  a  cup. — This  trick  is  be- 
gun by  the  performer  taking  three  balls  from  his  bag, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  cup  B,  which  he 
covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  difappear 
and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very  fud- 
denly  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
cup  C,  under  which  the  balls  are  found.  Taking  them 
then  away,  and  replacing  them  on  the  fame  cup,  he 
makes  them  return  again  in  the  fame  manner  under  the 
cup  C.  At  laft  he  takes  the  three  balls,  and  putting 
them  in  his  bag,  pretends  to  pafs  them  through  the 
table  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  then 
returns  two  or  three  of  thefe  lafl  balls  into  his  bag, 
and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  the 
table. 

24.  With  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  two  0- 
tlyer  white  balls,  and  a  black  one  which  he  holds  fecretly  in 
his  hand;  to  pafs  three  balls  from  one  cup  into  another. 

N.  B.  To  make  the  ball?  white,  they  are  rubbed 
with  a  httle  chalk  inftead  of  being  blackened  with  the 
candle. 

*'  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to 
prove  that  I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing 
under  this  cup  C,  (introducing  the  black  ball  that  was  in 
his  hand).  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 
place  there  thefe  three  balls,  {the  three  which  are 
upon  the  table,  of  which  he  conjures  the  white  one.) 
There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  (intro- 
ducing there  the  white  ball).  I  order  one  of  thefe  two 
white  balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pafs  under 
this  A."  With  thefe  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B  ;  and 
taking  the  white  ball  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  black  one  in  thofc  of  the  right,  he  fhows  them, 
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faying,  "  Obferve  that  there  is  but  one  white  oae, 
I  put  again  thcfe  two  balls  under  the  cup  B." 
While  fpeaking  thus  he  puts  the  white  one  under  the 
cup,  and  conjures  the  other,  while  feigning  to  put  it 
in  with  that  of  the  left  hand.  He  then  announces  its 
pa'flage  ;  and  while  he  does  fo,  raifes  the  cup  A, 
and  introduces  the  black  ball.  Commanding  then  the 
black  ball  to  pafs  under  the  cup  A,  he  raifes  the  cup 
B,  takes  in  his  right-hand  fingers  the  ball  which  is 
there,  and  fhows  it.  "  I  put  it  again  (fays  he)  (II.) 
under  this  cup  ( conjuring  it ) ;  and  I  fliow  you  that  it 
is  pafTed  under  this  A,  ( introducing  there  the  white  ball.) 
I  order  at  laft.  the  white  ball,  which  is  under  this  cup 
B,  to  pafs  into  this  A."  While  telling  the  company 
that  it  is  paffed,  he  raifes  the  cup  A,  and  puts  the 
three  balls  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the 
middle. 

25.  With  the  three  balls  put  at  the  top  of  the  cups^  and 
that  ivhich  has  been  injerted  under  one  of  thetp  in  the  prece- 
ding trick  ;  to  change  the  colour  of  the  balls.  The  opera- 
tor goes  on  with  his  difcourfe  :  "  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  knows  how  to  play  the  cups  and  balls,  he 
will  do  well  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  psffible  to  do 
this  ttick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  However,  I  have  no  more,  ^ jhotving  his 
hands).  I  take  this  white  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the 
cup  C),  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  \the 
fame  under  ivhich  he  left  a  hLdh  ball  in  the  preceding 
trick ).      I  take  this  black  ball  ( luith  the  left-hand 

fingers)  ;  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  (introdu- 
cing there  the  white  ball ).  I  throw  it  (IX.)  throuojh 
this  cup  B,  {taking  again  the  hall  in  his  right-hand fin- 
gers'). I  take  this  other  white  ball,  {^ivith  his  left- 
hand  fingers).  There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A, 
(introducing  the  block  ball)  :  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  cup  A,  [taking  it  again  into  his  right-hand fingers  to 
conjure  it).  Obferve  that  they  have  all  changed  their 
colour,"  [covering  each  ef  them  with  their  cups). 

26.  With  the  three  balls  ivhich  are  left  under  the  cups, 
two  white  balls,  and  a  black  one  that  he  took  trick  by  trick 
from  his  bag  ;  to  change  the  Jtzes  of  the  balls. — In  per- 
forming this  trick  the  operator  takes  away  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left-hand  fin- 
gers, and,  raifing  the  cup  with  his  right,  introduces 
there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag.  The 
white  ball  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  hand  with 
the  fourth  and  little  finger ;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  he  introduces  the  balls. 
In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  he  advances  his 
hand  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thefc  balls  fhould  be  fil- 
led with  horfe-hair  or  paper,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  then  tells  his 
company,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pafs  through  the 

'  table  under  the  fame  cup  5  and  while  he  fpeaks  thus, 
he  takes  the  ball  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  while 
patting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he  takes  a  black  ball 
out  of  the  bag.  He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 
the  cup  B,  introducing  the  black  ione  in  its  ftead. 
He  then  tells  the  fpeftators,  that  he  makes  it  repafs 
through  the  table  ;  and,  while  he  tells  them  fo,  he  takes 
a  white  ball ;  then,  while  taking  away  that  which  is 
under  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball,  making  it 
repafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
laft  fhows  them  to  the  company,  and  covers  them  with 
tjieir  cups* 
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27.  With  the  three  halls  which  are  under  the  cups,  twc 
other  black  balls,  and  a  white  one  that  was  taken  trick  by 
trick  from  his  bag  ;  'to  pafs  the  balls  from  one  cup  intu 
another. — *'  Obferve  well  (fays  the  operator),  that  thert 
are  two  white  balls  under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C, 
and  a  black  one  under  this  [raifing  the  cups).  I  covei 
again  thefe  three  balls  [covering  each  of  them  with  a  cup), 
1  make  to  pafs  out  through  the  table  the  white  ball 
which  is  under  the  cup  C."  Here  he  takes  a  white 
ball  from  his  bag ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black 
and  white  balls  fhould  be  in  feparate  pockets.  Having 
taken  out  the  ball,  he  puts  the  Hrll  into  his  bag,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing;'  under  the 
cup  C  ;  and  while  he  fays  fo,  he  raifes  it,  holding  the 
ball  with  his  little  finger,  proceeding  in  hfj  difcourfe 
as  follows.  '*  I  take  away  this  bUl  [that  which  is  under 
the  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  it  through  the  table  under  the 
cup  C  [taking  a  black  ball  from  his  bag.")  While 
the  paffage  of  this  ball  is  announced,  he  raifes  the  cup 
C  to  lake  it  away  and  fhow  it  ;  and  introducing  there 
this  black  ball,  "  I  put  again  (lays  hej  this  other 
white  ball  into  my  bag,  and  I  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cup  and  while  he  uiys  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cup  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin- 
ger the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  its 
paffage,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  and  fhows  the  ball;  taking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left-hand,  throws  it  into  the  air, 
returning  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to  throw 
it  into  the  air  a  fecond  timCj  he  lets  it  fall  into  his 
bag;  ca'iHng  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as  if 
he  faw  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B  ;  he  raifes  this  cup,  and 
fliows  it  to  the  fpedators,  as  the  former,  paffed  through 
the  cup. 

Sect.  IL    Performances  xvith  the  Cardt. 

Previous  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pafaj. 
that  is,  bringing  a  certain  number  of  cards  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  top  ;  as  many  of  thefe  per- 
formances depend  on  that  manoeuvre.  ^ 

I.  Hold  the  pack  of  cards  in  your  right  hand,  fo  thatof  makin* 
the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  \inder  the  cards  :  placcthe  paft,  .J 

the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  fide  of  the  pack,  the  1 

firfl,  fecond,  and  third  fingers  on  the  other  fide,  and  f 

your  little  finger  between  thofe  cards  that  are  to  be  | 

brought  to  the  top  and  the  reft  of  the  pack.    Then  | 

place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  fuch  a  raanuei  | 
that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore-  Plate  J.: 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B.  CCLXV%| 

The  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus  I 

difpofed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined  by  | 

the  little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand.  | 

and  place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  tht  p 

top  of  the  pack.  | 

It  is  quite  neceffary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the-  I 

experiments-that  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  yoL  *X 

can  perform  it  fo  dexteroufly  that  the  eye  cannot  di-  | 

ftinguifh  the  motion  of  your  hand  ;  otherwife,  inflead  | 

of  deceiving  others,  you  will  expofe  yourfielf^    It  is  al-  | 

fo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noife,  as  that  will  oc-  | 

cafion  fufpicion.    This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  attalnec  | 

without  fome  practice,  I 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  cards,  bj  I 

4                                           inferting  i 
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inferting  one  or  more  that  are  a  fmall  matter  longer  or 
wider  than  the  reft  j  which  preparation  will  be  necef- 
fary  in  feveral  of  the  following  experiments, 
e  card  of  2-  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  ia  a  long  card;  open 
xmum,  the  pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  pre- 
fent  the  pack  to  a  perfon  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  and  Ihuffle  the  cards.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  offer  the  fame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fccond  or  third  perfon  ;  obferving,  however,  that  they 
do  not  ftand  near  enough  to  fee  the  card  each  other 
draws.  You  then  draw  feveral  cards  yourfelf,  anu)ng 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  aflc  each  of  the  parties  if 
his  card  be  among  thofe  cards,  and  he  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  they  have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You 
then  fhuffle  all  the  card^  together,  and  cutting  them  at 
the  long  card,  you  hold  It  before  the  firft  perfon,  fo 
that  the  others  may  not  fee  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  again  in  the  pack,  and  fiiuf- 
fling  thero  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfon, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  (a). 

If  the  firft  perfon  fhould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  muft  draw  different  cards ;  when, 
cutting  the  pack  at  the  long  card,  you  put  tkofe  they 
have  drawn  over  it,  and  feeming  to  fhuffle  the  cards 
indifcriminately,  you  cut  them  again  at  the  long  card, 
and  (how  one  of  them  his  card.  You  then  fhuffle  and 
cut  again,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  faow  another  per- 
fon his  card,  and  fo  on  :  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  laft  perfon  is  the  firft  next  the  long  card; 
and  fo  of  the  others. 

Th;s  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the  long 
card,  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  perfon  draw 
any  card  vrhatever,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack :  you 
then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  fhuffle  them  without  lofing  light  of  that 
Card.  You  then  offer  that  card  to  a  fecond  perfon, 
\hvt  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  You  make  the  pafs  and  fhufHe  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond time  m  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a 
third  perfon,  and  fo  ag^in  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is 
more  *uUy  explained  further  on. 

5,  You  let  a  pcilon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the 
pack,  and  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.  When  he 
returiis  you  the  four  carda,  you  dexteroufly  place  two  of 
them  undtr  the  pack  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 
thofe  at  tiie  bottom  you  place  four  cards  of  any  fort ; 
and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom-cards, 
you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  afl<  the  perfon  if  the 
card  he  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  fay  No,  you 
are  fure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  oa  the  top.  You 
then  pafs  thofe  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
©ff  the  loweft  of  them,  you  afk  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card.  If  he  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and 
bid  him  draw-his  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  perfon  fay  his  card  is  among  thofe  you  firft 
drew  from  the  bottom,  you  muft  dexteroufly  take  up 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  them,  and,  placing 
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thofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  the  bottom- 
cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man- 
ner before  defcribed. 

4.  After  a  card  has  beein  drawn,  you  place  it  under  Divination 
the  long  card,  and  by  fhuffling  them  dexteroufly  you  ''y 
bring  it  to  top  of  the  pack.    Then  lay,  or  throw,  the'^^°'^^* 
pack  on  the  ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies. 

A  handkerchief  is  then  bound  over  your  eyes,  in  fuch 
a  manner  however  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
may  be  eafily  done.  A  fword  is  then  put  into  your 
hand,  with  which  you  touch  feveral  of  the  cards,  feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt,  but  never  lofing  fight  of  the  top- 
card,  in  which  at  laft  you  fix  the  point  of  the  fword, 
and  prefent  it  to  him  who  drew  it.  Tato  or  three 
cards  may  be  difcovered  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
by  placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bring- 
ing them  to  the  top  of  the  pack. 

5.  You  muft  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame  The  tranf. 
fort,  fuppofe  the  king  of  fpades.    One  of  thefe  is  to  be  "lutable 
placed  next  the  bottom-card,  which  may  be  the  feven 

of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  top.  You  then  fhuffle  the  cards,  without  dif- 
placing  thofe  three  cards,  and  fhow  a  perfon  that  the 
bottom-card  is  the  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  that 
card  privately  afide  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpadea 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  fuppofes  to  be  the 
feven  of  hearts,  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  telling  him  to  ' 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  fliuffle  the  cards 
again,  without  difplacing  the  firft  and  laft  card,  and 
pafflng  the  other  king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, you  fhow  it  to  another  perfon.  You  then  draw 
that  privately  away ;  and  taking  the  bottom-card,  which 
will  then  be  the  f^ven  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on  the 
table,  and  tell  the  fecond  perfon,  who  believes  it  to  be 
the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  ia 
fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  firft  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpades;  and  the  king  of  fpades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  fecond 
perfon,  to  change  into  the  feven  of  hearts ;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no  fmall  aftonifhment,  af- 
ter having  fo  carefully  obferved  the  bottom-cards,  that 
your  commands  are  pundtually  obeyed. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  fame  as  your  long  card,  and  The  in- 
rolling  it  up  very  clofe,  put  it  in  an  egg,  by  making '=°'"Pf^ 
a  hole  as  Imall  as  pofTible,  and  which  you  are  to  fill '^^"^I.'''*^ 
up  carefully  with  white  wax.  You  then  offer  the  long  fuioiu°* 
card  to  be  drawn;  and  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  pack 

you  fhuffle  the  cards  feveral  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
the  perfon  who  drew  the  card,  and,  while  he  is  break-  - 
ing  it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone 
from  the  pack  into  the  egg.  This  experiment  may  be 
rendered  more  furprifing  by  having  feveral  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  card  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
then  giving  the  perfon  the  liberty  to  choofe  which  egg 
he  thinks  fit.  * 

5  D  2  This 


(a)  There  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  fimilar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  perfon  draw  the 
Ipng  card  ;  then  giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  his  card  where  he  pleafes  and  fhuffle  them,  and 
you  will  then  name  his  card  or  cut  the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  alfo  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  his  pocket, 
and  you  will  draw  the  card ;  which  you  may  eafily  do  by  the  touch. 
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This  deception  may  be  ftill  further  diverfificcl,  by 
having,  as  mod  public  performers  have,  a  confederate, 
who  is  previoufly  to  know^  the  egg  in  which  the  card 
18  placed ;  for  you  may  then  break  the  other  eggs, 
and  fliow^  that  the  only  one  that  contains  a  card  is 
that  in  which  you  direfted  it  to  be. 
To  name       7.  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by 
feveral       g  ]ong  card.    Let  the  firft  part  contain  a  quint  to  a 
two^Irf!  s^'"8  fpades,  the  four-eighths,  the  ten  of 

Iwv/drawn diamonds,  and  ten  of  hearts;  and  let  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 
the  four  fevens,  and  the  four  nines  (b). 

Then  {huffle  the  cards,  but  obferve  not  to  dJfplacc 
any  of  thofe  cards  of  the  lafl  part  which  are  under  the 
long  card^  You  then  cue  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts,  Next,  prefent  the  firft  of  thofe 
parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the  table.  You 
prefent  the  fccond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another. 
Then  having  dexteroufly  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  firft  perfon  in  the  fecund  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn 
by  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  firft  parcel,  you  Ihuffle  the 
cards,  obferving  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  fpreading  the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name  thofe 
that  each  perfon  drew  ;  which  you  will  very  cafily 
do,  by  obferving  the  cards  that  are  changed  in  each 
parcel. 

The  two  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,  a  heart,  and 

Aces!^'^  on  the  ace  of  hearts,  a  fpade,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  will  eafily  flip  off. 

Show  thefe  two  aces  to  the  company ;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  defire  a  perfon  to  put  his  foot 
upon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  the  fpade.  In  like  manner  you  place  the  feem- 
ing  ace  ©f  hearts  under  the  foot  of  another  perfon. 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 
places  ;  and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the  two 
perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  ocular 
demonllratlon.  A  deception  fimilar  to  this  is  fome- 
times  pradtifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  the  ace  of 
fpades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  flightly.  After 
ihowing  a  perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  hold  one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amufe 
him  with  difcourfe,  you  Aide  off  the  heart.  Then 
laying  the  card  on  th«  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it 
with  his  hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and 
command  the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades. 
3y  deceptions  like  thefe,  people  of  Httle  experience 
and  much  conceit  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  mo* 
ney,  and  rendered  ridiculous. 
The  fifteen  9'  You  muft  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like 
thoufand  thofe  reprefented  by  fig.  32.  and  with  a  common  ace 
Jivres.        gjjd  a  five  of  diamonds- 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  difpofed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  *'  A  certain  Frenchman  left 
15,000  livree,  vhich  are  reprefented  by  thefe  three 
cards,  to  his  three  fons.  The  two  youngeft  agreed  to 
leave  their  50QO,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  the 
elder,  that  he  might  improve  it."  While  you  are 
telling  this  llory,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  and  put 
ibe  aqc  in  its  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  »rtfuUy 
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change  the  pofition  of  the  other,  two  cards,  that  the  | 
three  cards  may  appear  as  in  fig.  24.  You  then  re-  |, 
fume  your  difcourfe,  *'  The  eldeft  brother,  inltead  of  |l 
improving  the  money,  loft  it  all  by  gaming,  except  | 
3000  livres,  as  you  here  fee."  You  then  lay  the  ace 
on  the  table,  and,  taking  up  the  5,  continue  your  ftory : 
"  The  eldeil,  forry  for  having  loft  the  money,  went  to 
the  Eaft  Indies  with  thefe  3000,  and  brought  back 
15,000."  You  then  ftiow  the  cards  in  the  fame  pofi- 
tion as  at  firft,  in  fig.  22. 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  muft  be  per- 
formed with  dexterity,  and  fhould  not  be  repeated, 
but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket  ;  and 
you  fhould  have  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket, 
ready  to  fhow,  if  any  one  fhould  defire  to  fee  them. 

lo- Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among  To  tell 
which  infert  two  long  cards :  let  the  firft  be,  for  ex-  numbci 
ample,  the  15th,  and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  "^'^^ 
top.    Seem  to  ftiufHe  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  thsm 
at  the  firft  long  card,  poife  thofe  you  have  cut  off  in 
your  hand,  and  fay,  "  there  fhould  be  here  15  cards." 
Cut  them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card,  and  fay, 
There  are  here  only  1 1  cards."   Then  poifing  the  re- 
mainder, you  fay,  "here  are  14  cards." 

1 1 .  Several  different  cards  being  Jho'wn  to  different  To  nan 
perfotis,  that  each  of  them  may  Jix  on  one  of  thofe  cards  ;  ^s^^*"*! 
to.  name  that  on  which  each  perfon  has  fixed.  -—There  muit 
be  as  many  different  cards  fhown  to  each  perfon  as  ferent  1 
there  are  perfons  to  choofe  ;  therefore,  fuppofe  there  funs  ha 
are  three  perfons,  then  to  each  of  them  you  muft  fliow  fixed, 
three  cards  j  and  telling  the  firft  perfon  to  retain  one 
in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  and 
fhow  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo  to  the 
third.    You  then  take  up  the  firft  perfon's  cards,  and 
lay  them  down  one  by  one,  fcparately,  with  their  faces 
upward.    You  next  place  the  fecond  perfon's  card 
over  the  firft,  and  in  hke  manner  the  third  perfon'a 
card  over  the  fecond's  ;  fo  that  in  each  parcel  there  will 
be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon.    You  then  afls 
each  of  them  in  which  parcel  his  card  is ;  and  when 
you  know  that,  you  immediately  know  which  card  it 
18  ;  for  the  firft  perfon's  card  will  always  be  the  firft, 
the  fecond  perfon's  the  fecond,  and  the  third  perfon's 
the  third,  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fay  his 
card  is« 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  fingle 
perfon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  four,  or  more 
cards.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  fhow  him  as  many  par- 
cels as  he  is  to  choofe  cards,  and  every  parcel  muft 
confift  ©f  that  number,  out  of  which  he  muft  fix  on 
one  ;  and  you  then  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you 
the  parcel  that  contains  each  of  his  cards, 

J  2.  Make  a  ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond  Them 
or  third  finger  (fig,  15.),  in  which  let  there  be  fet  ariug. 
large  tranfparent  ftone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  muft 
be  fixed  a  ftmall  piece  of  black  filk,  that  may  be 
either  drawn  afide  or  expanded  by  turning  the  itone 
round.  Under  the  filk  is  to  be  the  figure  of  a  fmall 
card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  aa 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  to  hum  it 
in  the  candle.    Having  firft  fhown  hina  the  ring,  you 

take 


(e)  The  carda  may  be  divided  in  any  other  manoer  that  is  cafy  to  be  rcmcmbcired^ 
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take  part  of  the  burnt  card,  and  reducing  it  to  pow- 
der, you  rub  the  ftone  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time 
turn  it  artfully  about,  fo  that  the  fmall  card  at  bottom 
may  come  in  view. 

13.  To  change  one  card  into  another.-^-'PrQviie  a  ma- 
hogany tea  caddy  about  four  or  five  Inches  deep,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  a  common  fized  playing  card  : 
(fee6g.  p.)'    This  caddy  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a 

CLXVIl.  moving  falfe  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinges  on  the 
infide  edge  of  the  front  A.    This  bottom  may  be 
made  of  brafs,  tin,  or  lead  ;  and  the  falfe  bottom  rnufl, 
be  fo  exadUy  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  flight  view, 
be  dirtinguifhed  from  the  other.    The  infide  of  both 
caddy  and  falfe  bottom  ought  to  be  lined  with  black 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may 
not  make  any  noife  in  falling  down.  It  would  be  pro* 
per  that  the  falfe  bottom  (hould  rife  with  a  fpring  to- 
wards the  front,  and  it  muft  be  kept  tight  with  a  brafs 
fprlng-catch  («,  fig.  10.)  fcrewed  to  the  left  fide  of 
the  box  near  the  top,  and  which  h  hid  by  the  cloth 
covering.   The  emi  of  this  fpring  piojefts  a  little  into 
the  front.  It  Is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  bent  wire  l>b  let  Into  the  front  of 
the  caddy ;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c,  which^ 
when  the  box  is  locked,  (hoots  out  agalnft  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpring  being  driven  In  ;  by  which  means 
ihe  bottom  fprmgs  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed 
in  the  box. 

Before  you  attempt  to  (how  any  trick  with  thia 
caddy,  a  card  mull  be  placed  In  the  Infide  between 
the  front  A  and  the  falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing 
up  the  bottom  afterwards  againit  the  front;  after 
which  it  h  ready  for  ufe,  and  fhown  openly  to  the 
company  without  any  danger  of  a  difcovery. 

Two  perfons  may  now  be  defircd  to  draw  two  dif- 
-  ferent  cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  muft  be  the 

fame  wl,h  the  one  concealed  In  the  caddy.  Taking 
this  card  from  the  perfon  who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in 
the  pack,  pretend  to  fhuffle  It,  but  keep  the  card  ei- 
ther uppermoft  or  undermoft,  fo  that  you  can  eafily 
find  it  afterwards.  Defiring  then  th®  other  petfon  to 
come  forward  and  put  his  card  'Very  attentively  into 
the  caddy,  you  in  the  mean  lime  fecretly  convey^away 
from  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other  ;  then, 
giving  him  the  key,  you  defire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  foroe  p'retended  conjurations,  defire  him  to 
-  unlock  it  again  and  take  out  the  card  ;  which  he  will 
find  not  to  be  his,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour  j 
his  card  being  apparently  vaniihed  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 

14.  Provipe  two  pieces  of  pafteboardAand  B(fig.  1 1.) 
Tha  two  p£  dimenfions,  3^  inches  long  and  three  broad. 
fcUg'fc       Place  thefe  befide  one  another,  as  fhown  In  the  figure. 

Take  then  a  very  fmooth  filk  ribbon,  and  put  a  band 
of  it  from  C  to  E  towards  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard 
A,  ai>d  another  from  D  to  F  in  fuch  a,  manner  as  to 
come  beyond  the  pafteboard,  aad  to  admit  of  being 
folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  muft  be  glued  on 
the  back  of  the  board  A  at  the  places  C  and  D,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  E  and  F. 
Place  two  other  bands  in  a  fimiiar  manner  on  the 
•  pafteboard  B,  turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the 
jfame  board  at  the  places  I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
at  the  places  G  and  H.  Thefe  two  bands  (hould  fall 
in  the  infide  of  the  pafteboard,  according  to  the  breadih 
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of  the  ribbons.  The  two  pafteboards  being  now  placed 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a  kind  of  port-folio, 
one  of  the  fides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  la  opened.  Four  fmall  bands  of  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the 
fidea  MNQR  of  the  two  pieces  of  pafteboard  }  obfer- 
vlng  that  they  pafs  below  the  bands  already  placed. 
Glue  their  ends  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  alfo  the  two  fides 
O  and  P  of  the  pafteboard  B  with  pieces  of  the  fame 
ribbon  ;  but  thefe  fix  laft  bands  are  of  no  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
muft  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two 
ribbons  GI  and  HL,  as  wtU  as  the  fpace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  rib- 
bons, and  apply  the  other  below  this;  fo  that  the  up«< 
permoft  of  thefe  two  wrappers  may  fall  exactly  over 
the  other,  Inclofing  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons  en- 
tirely. A  fecond  port-folio  fimllurly  conftrufted  is 
now  to  be  ptovlded,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  fides  where  the  ribbons  arc 
glued  and  folded. — The  deccpilons  with  ihefe  port- 
folios are  as  follows. 

1 .  'Two  cards,  chofcn  at  random^  having  been  Jhu'  up  . 
in  two  feparate placei  to  make  them  pafi  rsciprscally  from 
the  one  into  the  c^^Zi^r. —-The  port- folios  being  conuruCt- 
ed  In  the  manner  above  defcrjbed ;  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  one  of  ' 
the  paper- wrappers  will  always  be  vlfible  ;  and  thus  it 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  no  more  but 
one.  Having  then  fecretly  inclofed  a  card  In  each  of 
the  wrappers  of  the  port-folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  that  has  but  two  forts,  and  caufe  two  perfon3 
fairly  draw  two  cards  fimllar  to  the  firft.  Prefent  then 
a  port-folio,  open,  to  the  firft  perfon  who  drew  a  card 
fimiiar  to  that  which  was  placed  In  the  fecond,  defiring 
him  to  place  It  In  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
Take  back  then  the  port- folio  ;  and,  m  placing  it  on 
the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over  :  having  placed  likcwife 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  fecond  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  j  and  putting  it  in  the 
fame  way  upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  recipro- 
cally to  pafs  from  the  one  port-folio  into  the  other  j , 
and  open  them  fo  that  each  of  the  perfons  may  take : 
out  the  card  which  the  other  inferted. 

2.  A  card  being  Jhut  up  In  the  port-folia  }  .  to  make  It  • 
return  Into  the  pach—To  perform  this,  procure  a  pack  , 
which  has  two  cavds  of  the  fame  kind.    One  of  thefe 
is  to  be  openly  drawn,  and  the  perfon  who  has  done 
fo  muft  be  told  to  (hut  it  up  under  the  wrapper  of  one 
of  the  port  fohos ;  and  inform  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the  port-folio  to  blow 
upon  I  and  on  opening  It,  prefent  him  with  the  empty, 
wrapper,  to  ihow  hire  that  his  card  is  not  there  ;  after 
which,  prefenting  him  with  ihe  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  be 

,  the  one  he  put  Into  the  wrapper. 

3.  To  make  an  an/wer  appear  to  a  ^ejlon fecretly  written,  . 
Tranfcribe  on  difl'erent  cards  a  ctrtarn  number  of  que- 
fiions,  and  on  others  the  fame  qneftlona  with  their  au« 
fwers}  taking  care  to  have  the  hand-writing  as  much  , 
alike  as  poffible,  fo  that  no  difference  can  eafily  be 
perceived.    The  fame  caution  muft  be  obferved  with , 
regard  to  the  carUs  th^oifelveB  5  which,  for  thai  reafon,.. 
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ought  to  be  plain  ones.  Having  written  with  &  pen- 
cil at  the  bottom  of  the  firil  queftions  their  correfpond- 
ing  anfwers,  fhut  up  one  of  them  fecretljr  in  the  port- 
folio ;  and  prefcnting  them  to  any  perfon,  let  him 
draw  as  by  chance  that  which  is  fimilar  to  the  one  thus 
fliut  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper 
the  queilion  which  he  had  dr^wn  ;  and  telling  him  that 
you  are  about  to  write  an  anfwer  even  through  the 
port-folio,  take  a  glafs,  and  pretend  to  read  in  it  the 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Open  it  afterwards,  fo  that  he 
•may  take  out  the  other  card  himfelf,  and  he  will  ima- 
gine it  to  be  the  one  he  felefted. 

In  performing  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
port-folio  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  two  defcribed, 
which  opens  only  at  one  lide,  and  which  confequently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  muft  be  fhown  to  fuch  as 
feem  to  be  too  inquilitive,  and  will  be  of  ufe  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  the  folio 
opens  upon  both  fides.  The  former  miift  therefore  be 
immediately  put  into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  out  the  other  in  cafe  the  port- 
folio fhould  be  aflced  for. 
Thccardin  ij.  Provide  a  mirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig.  1 8.), 
*^'^PlAte^  or  oval,  the  frame  of  which  muft  be  at  leaft  as  wide  as 
CCLXVr.  ^  card.  The  glafs  in  the  middle  muft  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  EF,  and  fo  much 
of  the  quickfilver  muft  be  fcraped  off  as  is  equal  to 
the  fize  of  a  common  card.  You  will  obferve  that 
the  glafs  muft  Hkewife  be  wider  than  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  frame  by  at  leaft  the  width  of  a  card. 

Then  pafte  over  the  part  where  the  quickfilver  in 
rubbed  off  a  piece  of  pafteboardj  on  which  is  a  card 
that  muft  exaftly  fit  the  fpace,  which  muft  at  firit  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  muft  be  placed  againft  a  partition, 
through  which  is  to  go  two  ftrings,  by  which  an  af- 
fiftant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  eafily  move  the  glafs 
in  the  grooves,  and  confequently  make  the  card  ap- 
pear or  difappear  at  pleafure  (c). 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  make 
•a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  fixed 
to  the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  ; 
you  then  make  the  pals,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
you  then  direft  the  perfon  to  look  for  his  card  in  the 
mirror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  is 
to  draw  it  flowly  forward,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  pla- 
ced between  the  glafs  and  the  quickfilver.  While  the 
glafs  is  drawing  forward,  you  Hide  off  the  card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed 
each  time  the  experimentis  performed.  This  experiment 
may  alio  be  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glafs  before  it 
and  a  frame  of  fufficient  width,  by  making  a  flit  in  the 
frame  through  which  the  card  is  to  pafs  ;  but  the  effeft 
will  not  be  fo  ftriking  as  in  the  mirror. 
The  mar-  Place  a  vafe  of  wood  orpafteboard  A  B  (fig.  19.) 

▼ellous  on  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  M.  L^t  the 
wafe.         infide  of  this  vafe  be  divided  into  five  parts,  c,  </,  e,f,g; 
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and  let  the  dlvifion*  €  and  d  be  wide  enough  to  ad 
mit  a  pack  of  cards,  and  thofe  of  e,     ^,  one  egret 
only. 

Fix  a  thread  of  filk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end 
of  which  pafling  down  the  divillon  </,  and  over  the 
pully  I,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  be- 
hind the  partition  M- 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  pUec 
one  of  them  in  each  of  the  divifions  ^,  /,  mailing  ' 
the  filk  thread  or  Une  go  under  each  of  them.  In 
the  divifion  <r,  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  thr«e  cards  that  are  in  the  othet  divi- 
fions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe 
in  the  three  fmaU  divifions ;  and,  making  the  pafs,  bring 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  let  them  be  drawn 
by  three  different  perfons.  Then  give  them  all  the 
cards  to  ftiuffle  ;  after  which  place  the  pack  in  the  di' 
vifion  d,  and  tell  the  parties  they  fhall  fee  the  three 
cards  they  drew  come,  at  their  command,  feparately 
out  of  the  vafe. 

An  alTiftant  behind  the  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cards 
will  gradually  rife  out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  divifion  <:,  and  ihow  that  thofe  three 
cards  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The  vafe  muft  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  infide 
cannot  be  feen  by  the  company.  You  may  perform 
this  experiment  alfo  without  an  afliftant,  by  fixing  a 
weight  to  the  end  of  the  filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  fupport,  and  let  down  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a 
fpring  in  the  partition. 

J  7.  Let  a  imall  perfpeftive  glafs  be  made,  that  is  The  divf- 
wide  enough,  at  the  end  where  the  objed-glafs  is  pla- mating  peN 
ced,  to  hold  a  tabic  fimilar  to  the  following.  fpeitive 
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Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  confifts  of  27  only,  and 
giving  them  to  a  perfon,  defire  him  to  fix  on  any  one, 
then  ihulKe  them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  27  cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  Mfle  al- 
teraately  on  each  heap  ;  but  before  you  lav  each  card 
down,  fiiow  it  to  the  perfon,  without  feeing  it  your- 
felf ;  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finifhed,  afk  him 
at  what  number,  from  i  to  27,  he  will  have  his  card 

appear, 


(c)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  afliftant,  if  a  table  be  placed  againft  the  partition,  and 
the  ftring  from  the  glafs  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmall  trigger,  which 
you  may  eafily  pufh  down  with  your  foot  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  glafs  with  your  handkerchief,^  as 
if  to  make  the  card  appear  the  more  confpicuous.  It  may  alfo  be  diverfified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  head, 
fuppofe  that  of  fome  abfent  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card. 
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appear,  and  In  which  heap  it  then  Is  ? 
the  heap  through  the  glafs,  and  if  the  firfl  of  the  three 
numbers  which  ftands  againft  that  niinaber  it  is  to  ap- 
pear at  be  I,  put  that  heap  at  top;  if  tlv"  number  bt  2, 
put  it  in  the  middle  ;  and  if  it  be  3,  put  it  al  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heaps,  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  fecond  and  third  time,  and  his  card  will 
then  be  at  the  number  he  ch.,fe. 

For  example  :  Suppofe  he  defire  that  his  card  fhall 
be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  th<r  firft  time  of  making 
the  heaps  he  fay  it  is  in  the  third  htap  :  you  then 
look  at  the  table  in  the  perfpeAive,  holding  it  at  the 
fame  time  over  that  heap,  and  you  fee  that  the  firft 
figu:e  is  2;  you  therefore  put  that  figure  in  the  middle 
of  the  pack.  The  fecond  and  third  times  you  in  like 
manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the 
bottom,  the  number  each  time  being  3,  Then  look- 
ing at  the  pack  with  your  glafs,  as  if  to  difcover  which 
the  card  was,  you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and 
the  20th  card  will  be  that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  Ihow  the  perfon  his  card  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, without  aflcing  him  at  what  number  It  fhall  appear, 
by  fixing  on  any  number  yourfelf. 

The  foregoing  experimtnis  with  the  cards  will  be 
found  fuffioient  to  explain  mod  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture that  have  or  may  be  made  :  the  number  of  which 
is  very  great.  To  perform  thofe  we  have  defcribed 
requires  no  great  prafllce  ;  the  two  principal  points 
are,  the  making  the  pafs  In  a  dexterous  manner,  and  a 
certain  addrefs  by  which  you  influence  a  petfon  to 
dravi'  the  card  you  prefent.  Thofe  that  are  performed 
by  tlie  long  card  are  in  general  the  moft,  eaiy,  but 
they  are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  pre- 
pared ;  whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the 
pafs,  may  be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  offered. 

Sect.  III.  Experiments  with  Sympathetic  Inks. 
[See  Sympathetic  Jkk.^ 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 
1.  Make  a  book  of  70  or  80  leaves  ;  and  In  the  co- 
ver at  the  end  of  it  let  there  be  a  cafe,  which  opens 
next  the  binding  that  It  be  not  perceived. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any 
qutilion  you  pltafe;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
let  there  be  a  table  of  all  thofe  quellions,  with  the 
number  of  the  page  where  each  Is  contained.  Then 
write  with  common  ink,  on  feparate  papers,  each 
aboui  half  the  fize  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame 
q.ueflion8  that  are  in  the  book,  and  under  each  of  them 
write,  with  the  Ink  made  of  the  Impregnation  of  fa- 
turn,  or  the  difTolutlr.n  of  bifmuth,  the  anfwer. 

Soak  a  double  paper  In  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of 
^ick  lime  and  orpimeiit,  or  the  phiogiflon  of  the  liver 
of  fulpher,  and  place  it,  jufl  before  you  make  the  ex- 
periment, in  the  cafe  that  is  In  the  cover  of  the  book. 

Then  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  que- 
ftlons  are  wrote  to  the  company  ;  and,  after  they  have 
chofen  fuch  as  thty  would  have  aniwered,  they  put 
them  in  thofe  leave  s  where  the  fame  queftlons  are  con- 
tained,, and,  (hutting  the  book  ior  a  few  minutes,  the. 
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Then  look  at  fulphureous  fplrit  with  which  the  paper  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 
make  the  anfwers  vlfible,  which  will  be  of  a  browrj 
colour,  and  more  or  lefs  deep  In  proportion  to  the 
time  the  book  has  been  clofed  (d). 

2.  Make  a  box  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  The  mar- 
wide,  as  ABCD,  and  quite  fhallow.  Let  it  fhut  with  ^^llouspor- 
hinges  and  faften  with  a  hook  ;  and  let  It  have  two'""^'*'^^"*^* 
bottoms,  the  lowefl  of  wood,  that  draws  out  by  a 
groove,  and  the  nppermofl  of^  pafteboard.  Between 
thtfe  two  bottoms  Is  to  be  placed  a  paper  dipped  In 
the  vivifying  liquor  mentioned  in  the  lafl  experiment. 
Lt  t  there  be  alfo  a  board  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
infide  of  the  box,  which  being  placed  In  It  may  prefs 
a  paper  agalnfl  the  palleboard  bottom. 

Then  take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  Infide  of  the  box,  and  dt'aw  on  them  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and 
employments,  as  walking,  riding,  reading,  writing, 
&c.  rhefe  figures  mufl  be  drawn  with  a  new  pen,  or 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of  Saturn. 

Being  thus  provided,  and  having  privately  placed 
the  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  between  the  two 
bottoms,  you  tell  a  perfon  you  will  fhow  him  what  an 
abfent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  You- 
then give  him  the  paper  adapted  to  the  employment 
you  intend,  and  tell  him  to  write  his  friend's  name  at 
the  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the  paper. 
Then  placing  that  paper  next  the  pafteboard  bottom, 
and  putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  fhut  the 
box.  After  amufing  him  w^Ith  difcourfe  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will  fee 
his  friend  in  the  employment  you  have  afUgned  him. 

3.  Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  In  fig.  The  artJfi- 
16.  fixed  at  the  end  next  the  elbow  to  the  piece  E, 
the  ends  of  which  go  through  the  fcrews  CD  and  EF. 
The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  to 
be  moveable  at  their  joints.  There  mufl  go  a  wire 
through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  fore- 
finger, and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which  It 
is  to  move  :  under  the  t^'o  joints  of  the  two  fingers  are 
alfo  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  which  are  to  ralfe  It  up. 

To  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  fix  two  fmall  rings,  . 
through  which  a  pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
their  motion.    Under  the  arm  at  the  point  I,  place 
a  fmall  brafs  roller,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  arm. 

The  pedeftal  on  which  this  hand  is  placed  muft  be 
at  leaft  a  foot  long.  If  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  fize, 
and  about  eight  Inches  wide.  This  pedeftal  mufl  be 
hollow,  and  at  the  part  ST  there  muft  be  an  opening 
about  three  Inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  ;  the 
whole  pediftal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  ftuff,  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  Is  to  be  a 
valve,  or  fort  of  trap  door,  on  the  Infide  of  the  pe- 
deftal, which  is  to  faften  againft  the  opening. 

Over  the  hand  and  pedeftal  place  a  glafs  frame,  as 
in  the  figure  :  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of  fleflv 
colour,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a  ruffle  and  cuff, 
which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  number  of  cards,  and  write  on  them 
different  queftlons  ;  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papera  • 

write, 


(d)  If  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  book,  the  cfFe£l  will  be  the  fooner  produced.  Or  you  may  put  th^ 
bobk  in  a  box  that  will  prefs  it  cldfe  down. 
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write,  with  the  Impregnation  of  lead,  the  anfwers. 
Give  the  cards  to  any  one,  and  let  hina  choofe  a  que- 
ftion  ;  and  you  place  the  paper  with  the  anfwer  under 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  firft  fee  there  is  no 
-writing  on  it  (e).  Now  the  pedeftal  being  placed 
ac;ainll  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  afliftant,  upon  a  fignal  given,  turns  a 
handle  fixed  to  F;  and,  as  the  piece  E  turns  round,  the 
■wires  that  move  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  alternately 
lengthened  and  fliortened,  by  which  their  joints  are 
kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  fcrew  at  the  fame 
time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  refemblee  that 
of  nature  (f). 

The  hand  and  pen  ferve  here  merely  to  alfift  the 
jllufion  :  but  if  a  bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivify- 
ing liquor,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes 
over  the  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become 
gradually  vifible,  and  in  this  cafe  the  trap-door  and 
dipped  paper  may  be  omitted  (g). 

Deception  with  Class  U. 

thewri-  4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  fize  that  you 
^'"S  ^^^'"^  can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket, 
*  '  and  write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  queftion,  with 
common  ink,  and  under  it  write  the  anfwer  with 
the  folution  of  gold  or  filver.  Give  any  of  thefe 
papers,  clofely  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  place  it  againil  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  keep- 
ing the  door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  the  anfwer 
wrote  on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometimes  give  a  yellow  caft 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previoufly  give  a  flight  tinfture 
of  that  kind  to  the  papers  you  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

,  .Deception  wilh  C.LAss  III. 

Map^cal  5-  Gn  different  papers  dr?.w  the  figures  of  feveral 
iVegetations. leaves  or  flowers  v^ith  one  o;  the  colourlefs  juices  men- 
tioned :  then  take  one  of  the  correfponding  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate,  over  a  cha- 
fing-di{h  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to  afhes.  Put  thefe 
afhes  into  a  fieve,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine  fteeU 
filiiigs,  and  fift  them  over  the  paper  on  which  the 
flower  is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the  gluti- 
nous liquor,  and  form  an  exadl  reprefentation  of  the 
figure  of  the  leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

trhe  talir-  6  Make  a  little  trixingular  box,  each  fide  of  which 
itnanjfig.  7.  is  to  be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  infide  be  divi- 
ded into  three  parts.  The  firft  part  A,  which  makes 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fe- 
cond  part  B,  in  form  of  a  cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  ex- 
adtly  cover  the  part  B)  as  is  exprtffcd  in  the  figure 
jmd  the  profiles. 
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Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of 
copper,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
which  let  there  be  a  number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  different  forts 
of  metal. 

On  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goes 
through  it,  and  to  which  the  copper  triangle  Qjs  to 
be  fixed  occafionally,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  may  go 
into  the  cafe  B.  There  muft  be  a  fpace  of  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  between  the  triangle  Q^and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate  of  cop- 
per,  of  that  thicknefs,  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  with 
uncommon  figures  or  charaAers,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  myftery. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize  with 
the  infide  of  the  talifman,  write  different  qucftions  in 
common  ink,  and  write  the  anfwers  in  thofe  differeut 
forts  of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated, 
obferving  that  each  word  of  the  aufwer  is  to  be  wrote 
in  a  different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  talifman,  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papers 
on  which  the  queflions  are  wrote,  and  place  it  in  the 
talifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  will  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different  metals  of 
which  the  talifman  is  compofed.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  talifman,  and  the  <;over  placed  over  it, 
the  heat  of  the  triangle  will  make  the  anfwer  vifible 
in  a  few  moments.  This  experiment  may  be  repeat- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  made  fufficit  ntly  hot ;  and  two 
papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  fame 
time. 

This  tleception,  when  well  executed,  occafions  a 
furprife  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  defcrip- 
iion. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  pedeflal  AB,  abrtut  ten  inches  The  fibyls, 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep:  and  at  one  end  ere6l^b"-5-, 
a  box  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedeftal  mufl  Aide  in  a  groove,  on 
which  infcribe  a  dial  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  refpeaive  figns  of  the  zodiac ;  and  in  the 
feven  other  divifions,  which  muft  be  next  the  end  B, 
write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  of 
the  planets.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  index  that  turns 
freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  pedeftal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to  turn  on  an  axis  that  is 

direftly 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  Is  to  be  previoufly  placed  againft  the  opening  in  the  table,  and 
fupported  by  the  trap-door. 

(r)  This  might  be  performed  without  an  afliftant,  by  means  of  a  trigger  placed  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
communicating  with  the  handles,  which  the  operator  might  thruft  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is  not 
regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  feated  by  the  table. 

(g)  You  may  alfo  have  a  glafs  ink-ftand,  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip- 
ped, and  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  •  The  fpeaators  ihculd  not  be  permitted  to  come  very 
isxdv  this  .machine,  whidi  may  be  applied  to  feveral  other 'purpofeg. 
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direAly  under  the  centre  of  the  dial ;  and  on  the  up- 
per part  of  that  axis  fix  a  bent  index  R,  which  cornea 
out  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  and 
pafle3  over  thofe  feven  divlfions  only  on  which  are 
wrote  the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  there  be  two  rollers  S  and 
T,  as  in  the  figure  :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  fpring ; 
and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a 
firing  or  thread  that  paffes  under  the  fmall  pulley  X, 
and  is  faftened  to  that  of  P :  fo  that  when  the  laft 
pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may 
make  three  or  four  turns. 

There  mud  alfo  be  a  fcroU  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  mud  be  palled  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two 
rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide:  to  this  opening  let  there 
be  a  little  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofed  at 
pleafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R  fucceflively  againft  each  of  the  divlfions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  up  the  roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which  is 
at  the  aperture  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
fibyls : 

The  Hellefpontlan ' 
Cumean 
Artemifian 

Phrygian        [>  fibyl. 
Albunean 
Perfian 
Libyan 

On  each  of  the  feven  cards  write  a  different  que- 
flion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next,  take 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  feven  leaves,  and 
on  each  of  them  vprite  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going fibyls  ;  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  feveral  pieces 
of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym- 
pathetlc  ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the  paper  is 
heated,  different  anfwers  to  the  fame  queftion. 

Then  give  a  perfon  the  feven  cards  on  which  the 
queftions  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choofe  one  of 
them  privately,  and  conceal  the  reft,  fo  that  it  can- 
not poflibly  be  known  which  of  them  he  has  chofen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  againft  that  in  which  he  was  born  (i),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planets  againft  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chofen,  and  which  is  to  prefide  over 
the  anfwer :  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  and  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  him  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  fibyl  there  vifible. 

You  then  open  the  memorandum-book,  and  taking 
out  the  papers  that  are  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of 
the  fibyl  juft  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  defire  him  to 
Vol.  IX.  Part  II. 
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choofe  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif- 
man  ufed  in  the  laft  experiment  being  properly  heated, 
is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  dired  the  perfon 
to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it ;  and  taking  it  out  a 
few  moments  after,  he  will  find  the  anfwer  to  his  que- 
ftion. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  prefs  or  cup- 
board,^ at  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  door  that 
opens  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  af- 
fiftant  having  prepared  the  talifman,  may  place  it  in 
the  cup-board  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafions. 

8.  Pr  oviDE  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  fix 
inches  high,  and  two  and  a  half  diameter  in  the  wideft^j.^^  "^^^^ 
part,  and  of  fuch  figure  in  other  refpefts  as  you  think 
proper  (fee  fig.  g.).  Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop- 
per C,  (fig.  lo.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  in  the  urn. 
The  top  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
fo  that  it  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there 
muft  be  a  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exaftly. 

On  a  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic  ink 
whofe  colour  moft  refembles  it.  You  then  prefent  fe- 
veral forts  of  flowers  or  leaves  to  a  perfon,  and  defire 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  chat  flow- 
er on  a  chafingdifli  of  hot  coals;  and,  taking  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  is  fecretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the 
perfon  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having 
ptevioufly  heated  the  cylinder  (k).  Then  taking  fome 
of  the  afhes  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  it  out  and  fhow  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  it, 
fuppofe  that  of  faltpetre  ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with 
the  aflies  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the 
effeft  is  produced. 

The  prefs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  fimilar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  in  a 
copper  vefTel,  that  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  plate  over 
the  chafingdifh  in  which  the  flower  Is  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  fo  myfterlous  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  fome  perfons  may  caufe  a  fufpiclon  that 
the  effeft  is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  muft  obferve, 
that  there  are  ^  feveral  letters  which  may  be  changed  verciblc  ' 
into  others,  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteration ;  cards, 
as,  the  a  into  d,  the  c  into  a,  g,  0,  or  g,  the  i 
into      d,  or  /,  the  /  into  t,  the  0  into  a,  d,  gy  or  q, 
the  1;  into  y,  8cc. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  20,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  on  the  other,  with  the  fame  ink,  the 
words  old  woman  j  then  holding  them  10  the  fire,  they 
will  both  become  vifible.    Now  you  will  obferve,  that 


5  E 


by 


ftery 


(h)  If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  top  of  the  pedeftal,  this  opening  will  not  be  neceffary. 

(i)  Thefe  months  and  the  index  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  greater  my- 

( K )  There  are  fome  forts  of  fympathetiQ, jnks  that  require  much  more  heat  than  others. 
(l)  Thefe  letters  fhould  not  be  joined. 
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The  oracu- 
lar ktcer?. 
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by  altering  the  a  in  the  word  laiu  into  </,  and  addling 
0  before  the  /,  and  oman  after  the  w,  it  becomes  old 
ivoman.  Therefore,  you  make  thofe  alterations  with 
the  inviiible  ink,  and  let  it  remain  fo.  On  the  reft  of 
the  cards  you  write  any  words  you  think  fit. 

Prefe-nt  the  cards  in  fuch  a  manner  to  two  perfons, 
that  e-ne  of  them  flviU  draw  the  word  law,  and  the 
other  the  words  old  ivoman.  You  then  tell  the  perfon 
who  drew  the  word /flw,  that  it  (hall  difappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  fhall  be  wrote  in  its  place; 
and  that  you  may  net  chanpre  the  cards,  defire  each  of 
the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  his  card.  Then  put- 
ting the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  juft  wrote,  the  word  law 
will  preffntly  change  into  old  ivoman. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word 
that  may  be  changed  into  three  other  words,  and  ma- 
king four  perfons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words 
are  wrote  ;  and  it  may  be  further  diverfified  by  choo- 
fing  three  fuch  words,  as  that  the  firlt  can  be  changed 
into  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  into  the  third.  You 
then  tell  him  who  drew  the  fird  word,  that  it  lhall  be 
changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and 
him  you  tell,  that  his  word  (hall  be  changed  into  that 
of  the  third  perfon. 

lo.  V/rite  on  fcveral  flips  of  paper  different  que- 
ftions,  and  fuch  as  may  be  anfwered  by  the  name  of 
fomr  pctfon  ;  for  example,  Who  is  the  merrieft  man 
in  the  company?  Ant'wer,  Mr  *  *  *.  To  whom  will 
Mifs  *  *  *  be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To  Mr  *  *  *. 
Thefe  quellions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fyrapathetic 
ink  of  this  clafs,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  and  the  an- 
fwets  wrote  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  invlfible.  The 
papers  are  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  part  _where  the  name  is  wrote  fhall  be 
direftlv  under  the  feal,  and  the  heat  of  the  wax  will 
make  it  vifible.  Then  give  the  letter  to  the  perfon 
who  rt quires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly 
wrote. 

A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  caids,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of 
fpades  is  drawn  with  the  invlfible  ink  ;  then  let  a  per- 
fon choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  inclofe  it  in  a  letter- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  the  figure  of  the 
ace  fhall  be  direAly  under  the  feal,  and  on  opening 
the  letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible. 

Deceptions  with  Class  V. 

Theincotn-  ti«  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three  parts* 
preh  nfible  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  2ift  ex- 
writing,  periment,  except  that,  inilead  of  being  triangular,  it 
mufl  be  of  along  fquare  (fee  fig.  14)  Divide  its  top 
B  into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  in  fig,  1  3.  and  to 
the  part  D  adjuft  a  plate  of  cooper  L,  about  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and 
the  opening  E  place  a  cloth.  The  upper  part  C  mufl 
have  a  button  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  on  the  cover 
B,  fo  as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
©ther  fluff,  on  which  you  may  flarap  certain  myfte- 
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rious  charadlers,  and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the 
cover  mull  refl  upon  this  cloth. 

Then  provide  a  flip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  12.)  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  and  at  each 
end  of  it  write,  with  the  green  fyrapathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  a  different  card,  and  make  fome  private  mark 
by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name  is 
wrote  (m). 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  them 
whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per- 
fons, that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties 
to  keep  their  cards  to  themfelves,  and  you  propofe  to 
make  the  names  of  thi)fe  cards  appear  upon  a  flip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You  then  aik 
which  name  of  the  two  cards  fhall  appear  firll.  The 
copper -plate  being  previoufly  heated  and  placed  in  the 
cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 
is  the  name  required,  and  it  will  prefently  appear. 
I'hcn  taking  the  paper  out  and  fhowing  the  name 
wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
the  fide  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  in 
like  manner  become  vifible. 

The  fitft  name  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth  at  the 
end  oppofite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 

12  Take  a  print  that  reprefents  winter,  and  trace  Winter 
over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground,  p^'"g;^< 
with  the  green  fyrapathetic  it^k ;  obferving  to  make  ^ 
fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di- 
flance.  When  thofe  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
objefts  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  that  is  parted  over  its  border  only. 

When  this  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  mode- 
rate fire,  or  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs 
and  foliage  will  turn  to  a  pleafing  green;  and  if  a  yel- 
low tint  be  given  to  fome  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
fyrapathetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of  • 
different  fliades  ;  and  the  fcenc  that  a  minute  before 
reprefented  wiuter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  again 
appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the  warm 
rays  of  the  fun.  This  alternate  change  of  feafons  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe  ;  remembering, 
however,  as  was  before  obierved,  not  to  make  the 
print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded  autumn 
will  for  ever  remain. 

Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 

13.  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch  as  The  re 
rofes,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  conveni-  fied  bo 
ent.    Thefe  flowers  mufl  be  made  of  white  thread  or  I""** 
filk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchment.    Dip  the  rofes  in 
the  red  fyrapathetic  ink,  the  jonquils  in  the  yellow, 
the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  folution 
of  fait  of  tartar.    When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  in- 
to fmall  bouquets,  which  will  all  appear  white,  and  may 
be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they  are 
dipped,  or  feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  fhowing 

the 


(m)  T  hr  •  there  may  be  nofufpicion  of  the  paper  being  prepared,  you  may  cut  it  from  a  whole  flieet,  be- 
fore the  company,  having  previoufly  vm)te  the  names. 

5 
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the  company  that  every  part  of  it  I's  white,  you  dip  it 
in  an  infufion  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers  mentioned 
under  the  article  Colour- Makings  n°  13.  and,  draw- 
ing it  prefently  out,  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  ap- 
pear in  their  natural  colours  (n). 

14.  Write  on  a  paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  as 
rated   many  letters  or  words  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  all<  any  per- 
fon  whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow, 
green,  or  red. 

Have  a  fponge  with  three  fides  that  you  can  readily 


tran- 
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ing  5,  the  hour  at  which  the  index  ftands,  and  count- 
ing backwards  from  the  hour  at  vphich  he  intends  to 
rife;  and  the  number  17  will  necclTarily  end  at  8, 
which  (hows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  muft  be 
that  on  which  he  propofcd  to  rife,  will  be  evident  on 
a  little  reflection  ;  for  if  he  had  began  at  that  hour  and 
counted  12,  he  would  neceffarily  have  come  to  it  a- 
gain  ;  and  calling  the  number  17,  by  adding  5  to  it, 
only  ferves  to  diiguife  the  matter,  but  can  make  no  fort 
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diftinguifh,  and  dip  each  of  its  fides  in  one  of  the  three    of  difference  in  the  counting, 
fympathetic  inks.    Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that 
correfponds  to  the  colour  the  perfon  has  chofe,  over 
the  writing  once  only  ;  and  it  will  direftly  change  to 
the  colour  required  (o). 


Se£t.  III.  Mifcellaneous  Performances. 

fllodds  ^S'  perfon  having  an  even  number  of  counters  in 
•vciis.  hand^  and  an  odd  number  in  the  other,  to  tell  in  ivhich 
hand  the  odd  or  even  number  is.  Let  the  perfon  mul- 
tiply the  number  in  his  right-hand  by  an  odd  number, 
and  the  number  in  his  left-hand  by  an  even  number, 
and  tell  you  if  the  fum  of  the  products  added  toge- 
ther be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  number 
is  in  the  right  hand ;  but  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  num- 
ber is  in  the  left  hand. 


I  7.  If  the  number  1 1  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  The  magi- 
the  nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  produd  will  al- "1  century, 
ways  be  fimilar.    As  follows  : 

II     II     II     II     II     II     II     II  II 
12343-6789 


I.  Number  in  the 7 
right  hand  3 
Multipliers 


Example. 
1 8    In  the  left  7 


54 


Their  fam  68 


2.  Number  in  thel 
hand  j 


right 


7    In  the  left  iB 


Multipl 


lers  3 

21 

3^ 


Their  fum  57 


36 


ell  at 


1 6.  To  tell,  by  the  dial  of  a  watchy  at  what  hour  any 
t  hour  P^rf°"  "^^^"^^  *°  ^'■fi-     -^^^        perfon  fet  the  hand  of 
perfon  the  dial  to  any  hour  he  pleafes,  and  tell  you  what  hour 
ids  to   that  is ;  and  to  the  number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in 
your  mind,  12.    Then  tell  hira  to  count  privately  the 
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Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propofe 
to  any  one  to  add,  alternately,  a  certain  number  of 
thofe  counters,  till  they  amount  to  100,  but  never 
to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time.  You  tell  him,  more- 
over, that,  if  you  ftake  firft,  he  fhall  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  v^ill.  In  order  to  which,  you 
muft  fird  ftake  i,  and  remembering  the  order  of  the 
above  feries,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  conftantly  add,  to 
what  he  ftakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  than 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  34,  &c.  till  you  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  himfelf,  nor  prevent  you 
from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  fl:ake  any  other  number  firii,  under  ten,  pro- 
vided you  take  care  to  fecure  fome  one  of  the  laft  terms, 
a«  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  num- 
bers ;  and  in  order  to  fucceed,  you  mull  divide  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  number  thai  has  one  di- 
git more  than  what  you  can  ftake  each  time,  and  the 
rejriainder  will  be  the  number  y  u  mutt  htft  ftake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fure  of  fuccefs,  there  mud  be  al- 
ways a  remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attained  is  52,  making  uie  ot  a  pack  ot  cards 
inftead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6  ;  then  divide  52  by  the  next  number  a- 
bove  6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3, 
will  be  the  number  you  muft  ftake  firft  ;  and  whatever 
the  other  Hakes,  you'  muft  add  as  much  to  it  as  will 
make  it  equal  to  the  number  by  which  you  divided, 
that  is,  7.  Therefore,  if  his  firft  ftake  be  1,  \  o\x  muft 
ftake  6,  &c.  fo  that  your  fecond  ftake  will  make  the 
heap  10,  your  third  ftake  will  make  it  17,  and  fo  on, 


number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  with  j,,  h*.  nnnnt  ftake  me  re 

,  1  •  i_  L  f„  t„  flit  von  rome  to         wiien,  as  ne  cannot  iiaKc  more 

the  next  hour  to  that  on  which  he  propofes  to  rile,    t m  you  come      4-3»         .  nn,^Kpr 


and  counting  backwards,  firft  reckoning  the  number 
of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  t©  rife  be  8, 


than  6,  you  muft  make  the  number  52. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  other  perfoft 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  ftake  any 
number  firft  under  7  ;  or  you  may  let  him  ftake  firft. 


i5uppoie  tne  nour  at  wu.cu      .u..»u=      ....      ^,  numbers  10, 

a.d  that  he  has  placed  the  hand  at  5.  Yo"  add  12  to  ^f^^f  ft  "which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
5,  and  tell  htm  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  firft  reckon-    17,  24,  3'»  ^      z  you 


U\  The  liquor  ftiould  be  put  in  a  fort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company ; 
ani  yirLuki  draw  the  flowers  gently  out,  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  trun,  and  they  may  have  time  to  ac- 

quite  their  colours.  r       1  • 

(o)  The  fponge  fliould  be  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment. 
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To  tell 
what  num  • 
ber  a  per- 
fon  private- 
ly fixes  on. 


'ro  tell  the 
I  lumber  of 
p  'ints 
thrown  uf> 
by  3  Hice, 
Without  fee 
ifig  them. 
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you  conftantly  add  as  many  to  his  flake  as  will  make 

it  7-  .  .  , 

\  8.  ^  perfon  privately  fixing  on  any  tnnnler,  1o  kll  lAm 
that  number.  After  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a  number, 
bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  to  that  fum,  then  multiply 
the  whole  by  5  ;  to  the  product  let  him  add  1  2,  and  mul- 
tiply the  amount  by  10.  From  the  fum  of  the  whole 
let  him  dedu£l  320,  and  tell  you  the  remainder;  from 
which  if  you  cut  off  the  two  laft  figures,  the  number 
that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Example. 

Let  the  number  chofen  be  -  -  7 

Which  doubled  is  -  -  -  14 

And  4  added  to  it,  makes       -  -  -18 

Which  multiplied  by  5,  gives  -  -  90 

To  which  12  being  added,  it  Is  -  102 

That  muMplied  by  10,  makes        -  -  1020 

From  which  deducing  320,  the  remainder  is  700 
And  by  ftriking  off  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 
the  oriprinal  number  '  "  "  7 

19.  Three  dice  being  throtvn  on  a  table,  to  tell  the 
numher  of  each  of  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they  Jland, 
Let  the  perfon  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double  the 
number  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  5  to  that 
fum  ;  then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the  pro- 
'  duft  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  ;  then  let  the 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  product  add 
the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there 
be  fubtrafted  250,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that 
remains  will  anfwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as 
they  rtan.l  on  the  table. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown 
on  the  table  to  be  4,  6,  and  2, 

Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  .  8 
To  which  add       ....  5 


That  fum  multiplied  by  5  will  be 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


^3 
5 

65 
6 

71 
10 
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him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint  ;  and,  laftly,  to 
the  whole  join  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole,  from 
which  you  are.  to  fubtrafl  3535,  and  the  remainder 
will  confift  of  four  figures,  the  firft  of  which  will  ex- 
prefs  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  ftands,  the  fecond 
the  hand  (the  number  i  fignifying  the  right  hand,  and 
2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger,  and  the  fourth 
the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  ftands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  the  ring  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  ;  then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  6 
To  which  add  ^ 


710 


Multiply  the  fum  by 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand 


Which  being  multiplied  by 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 

And  multiply  again  by 


Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
And  laftly  the  number 


From  which  dedufting 


To  that  product  add  the  number  of  the  third  die  2 

From  the  total 
Subtradl 

And  the  three  remaining  figures  264 
will  anfwer  to  the  numbers  on  the  dice,  and  fliow  the 
order  in  which  they  Hand. 
T  tell  on  Some  perfon  in  company  having  put  a  ring  privately 

wha*  fin-    ^"  ""^  '^f  ^^'^  fingen  ;  to  name  the  perfijn,  the  hand,  the 
per,  joint,  fiiiger,  and  the  joint,  on  which  it  is  placed.     Let  a  third 
&c  a  ring  perfon  double  the  number  of  the  order  in  which  he 
has  been     ^^^^^  who  has  the  ring,  and  add  5  to  that  number  ; 
jpriva  eiy    ^^^^^  multiply  that  fum  by  5,  and  to  the  produft  add 
10.    Let  him  next  add  1  to  the  laft  number  if  the 
ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left,  and 
Biultiply  the  whole  by  10  ;  to  this  produft  he  muft  add 
the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as  the 
firft  finger),  and  multiply  the  whole  again  by  10.  Let 


1 1 
5 

55 
10 
2 

67 
10 


The  b 


The  remainder  is  3212 
Of  which,  as  we  have  fald,  the  3  denotes  the  third 
pcrfoTi,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  t  the  thumb,  and  the 
laft  2  the  fecond  joint. 

21.  Cover  the  outfide  of  a  fmall  memorandum-book  ■ 
with  black  pai>er,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make4ritiii 
a  flap,  to  open  fecretly,  and  obferve  there  muft  be  no-  ftored. 
thinoover  the  flap  but  the  black  paper  that  covers  thebook. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  fo  that  a  white  paper  preffed  againft  it  will 
not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black-lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with- 
out  preffing  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  likewife  a 
fmall  box,  about  the  fize  of  the  memorandum-book, 
and  that  opens  on  both  fides,  but  on  one  of  them  by 
a  private  method.  Give  a  perfon  the  pencil,  and  a  flip 
of  thin  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks 
proper  :  you  prefent  him  the  memorandum-book, at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board. 
You  tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himfelf,  and 
direA  him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a  eha- 
fingdifli  of  coals,  and  give  you  the  afhes.  You  then 
go  into  another  room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above 
deforibed,  and  take  with  you  the  memorandum-book. 

Having  previoufly  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  in 
the  cover  of  the  book,  when  he  preffes  hard  with  t^e 

pencil^ 
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pencil,  to  wnte  on  the  paper,  every  ftroke,  by  means 
of  the  ftuff  rubbed  on  the  black  paper,  will  appear  on 
that  under  the  flap.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  the  other  roon\,  and  taking  a 
flip  of  blank  paper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  fide  of 
the  box,  ftrewing  the  a(hes  of  the  burnt  paper  over  it. 
Then  fhaking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the  fame 
time  turning  it  dexteroufly  over,  you  open  the  other 
fide,  and  fhow  the  perfon  the  paper  you  tirft  put  in, 
the  writing  on  which  he  will  readily  acknowledge  to 

[      f  ^^22^  Take  two  guineas  and  two  fliillings,,2nd  grind 
"  '  part  of  them  away,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may 
{:es.       be  but  of  half  the  common  thicknefs  ;  and  obferve  that 
they  inua  be  quite  thin  at  the  edge  :  then  rivet  a 
guinea  and  a  milling  together.     Lay  one  of  thefe 
double  pieces,  with  the  fhiiling  upwards,  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firR  fingerB  ; 
and  lay  the  other  pi<ce,  with  the  guinea  upward,  la 
like  manner,  In  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
fhiiling.    Then  as  you  ttnit  your  hands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over;  and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  (hilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to  have  chan- 
ged their  places.  .  ^     r       r  i 
23.  Provide  a  round  tin-box,  of  the  hze  oi  a  large 
he  pene-  fnuff-box  ;  and  in  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which 
"'''^       will  go   eafily  into   each  other,  and  let  trte  leaft 
of  them  be  of  a  fize  to  hold  a  guinea.     Each  of 
thefe  boxes  (hould  ihut  with  a  hinge  :  and  to  the  leall 
of  them  there  muft  be  a  fnall  lock,  that  is  fattened 
with  a  fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  without  a  key  : 
and  obferve  that  all  thtfe  boxes  mud  fhut  fo  freely, 
that  they  may  be  all  clofed  at  once.   Place  thele  boxes 
in  each  other,  with  their  top-5  open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in 
the  drawer  of  the  table  on  which  you  make  your  ex- 
periments ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  pocka,  ia  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  cannot  be  difplaced. 

Then  aflc  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
defu-e  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed 
You  take  this  piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  you 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance;  and  putting  your 
hand  in  the  drawer  ycu  flip  the  piece  that  is  marked 
into  the  leall  box,  and,  fliuiting  them  all  at  once,  you 
take  them  out.  Then  fliowing  the  piece  you  have  m 
vour  hand,  and  v;hich  the  company  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to  make  it  pafs 
through  the  box,  and  dexteroufly  convey  it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fpedators  do  not 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 
company  ;  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  comes  to  the  laft,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  13.)  which  you  then 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  himfdr,  and  fee  jf 
it  be  that  he  marked. 

This  deception  may  be  made  more  furpnfing,  by 
putting  the  key  into  the  fnuff-box  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany ;  which  you  may  do  by  aflcing  him  for  a  pinch  of 
bis  fnufi",  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  key,  which 
mua  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff :  and  when  the 
perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  alks  for  the  key,  you 
ttU  him  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in.his  fnufC- 
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box.  This  part  of  the  deception  may  likewife  be  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  fig.  15.  reprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box  riia  three 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  an  half  broad,  magic  pic- 
and   half  an  inch  deep;    the  _  bottom  of  which, 
by  means  of  two  crofs- pieces,  is  divided  into  three       x VI T. 
equal  parts.    EFGH  reprefents  the  lid,  which  is  fa-fig  ,4,  15. 
ftened  to  the  bottom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a 
fmall  plate  fliaped  like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for 
hooks  which  ferve  to  fallen  it  when  it  is  fliut.  ILM 
are  three  fmall  flexible  fprings,  fiat,  and  about  |  inch 
long.    NOP  are  three  wooden  tablets  of  the  fame  hze, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  figures  3,  4,  and  5.  The 
tablets  are  of  different  thicknefies,  and  the  difference 
is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The 
outfide  of  the  box  is  covered  with  fhagreen  or  morocco 
leather,  and  on  theinfide  withfilk  taffety  ;  thefe  cover- 
ings being  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  hide  the  three  fmall 
fprings  abovementioned.      Fig.  14.   fhows   the  two 
hinges  E  and  F  bent  clofe  to  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD; 
the  piece  of  brafs  G,  fimilar.  to  a  lock,  being  alfo 
curved  to  the  lid.    A  fmall  brafs  ftud  is  rivetted  upon 
the  end  of  each  of  thefe  fprings  inferted  into  the  iiJ, 
and  paffes  through  the  curved  part  of  each  of  the 
hinges  and  the  lock  ;  fo  that  on  the  outfide  they  ap- 
pear as  the  heads  of  fmall  pins  which  fallen  them  upon 
the  lid.    Thefe  fmall  fl:uds  will  be  elevated  more  or 
lefs  according  to  the  thicknefles  of  the  tablets,  that 
may  be  fhut  up  in  each  of  the  partitions  in  which  they 
may  be  found  placed  ;  fo  that  the  tablet  N  elevates 
them  more  than  the  tablet  O,  and  the  latter  lefs  than 
P  ;  though  thefe  elevations  are  but  barely  fenfible  to 
the  fight  or  touch,  and  that  by  a  perfon  accuilomcd 
to  look  at  or  handle  them.    Thus  it  may  be  eafily 
known  in  whatever  order  the  tablets  are  placed,  how- 
ever carefully  (hut  up;  and  conlequently  the  numbers, 
named  as  inclofcd. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  leave, 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  he 
l^leafes,  deliring  him  to  return  the  box  well  Ihut  up  ;  thei> 
taking  the  box,  and  determining  by  the  touch,  or  rai.her 
by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets  are  in,  it  will  be  very 
furprifing  to  hear  you  dcclaie  the  number  without  fee- 
ing it. 

N.  B.  It  will  ftill  be  equally  poffible  to  difcover  the 
number,  though  the  tablets  Ihould  be  returned  with 
the  bottom  upwards,  or  even  though  one  fliould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ;  particular- 
ly if  care  has  been  taken  to  make  tiie  ftuds  remain  even 
with  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 

25.  To  Afco'ver  any  particular  counter  ivh'ich  The  nums- 

fecretly  placed -within  a  box  that  turns  upon  it. — This  table,.''"^^^  i^hlck. 
which  is  made  of  wood,  is  reprcfented  by  A,  rig,  16. 
It  is  of  an  hexagonal  fliape,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  diameter.  For  the  fake  of  iicatnefs  in  appear- 
ance, a  proportionably  fiztd  pillar  with  a  foot  is  fixed 
to  it.  Round  a  centre  there  turns  a  fmall  round  box 
B  of  about  -|  inch  diameter  in  the  infide,  the  lid  of 
which  takes  off  at  B.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box, 
near  the  circumference  in  the  infide,  is  fixed  a  brafs 
pin  to  fit  a  hole  made  in  a  flat  ivory  counter  fiiown 
at  I,  fig.  17.  The  pin  and  counter  are  reprefented 
in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  16  with  the 
lid  of  the  box  B  taken  off,    Oppofite  to  the  pin  by. 
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in  the  fame  figure,  D  reprefents  a  fine  dot  defigned 
as  a  fecret  mark  on  the  outfide  of  the  box,  which 
ferves  always  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter 
privately  placed  in  the  in  fide  of  the  box,  as  is  after- 
wards particularly  explained.     Upon  one  of  the  cor- 
ners  of  the  table  is  an  ivory  mark  C,  fig.  i6.  and  i8. 
which  ferves  to  place  the  fpor  a  upon  the  counters  in 
its  proper  pofition.    See  fig.  r7.    There  are  12  coun- 
ters fitted  to  the  box  B,  marked  10,  20,  &c.  as  far 
as  120,  on  the  middle  of  each.    On  each  of  thefe 
counters  is  the  hole  b,  fig.  17.  and  18.  which  goes  over 
the  pin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  on  one  fide  of 
this  hole  a  red  or  black  fpot  is  placed  in  the  following 
manner.    When  n^  10  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot 
yiull  be  fo  far  to  {he  left  hand  of  the  hole,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  mark  C,  fig.  18.  the  hole  b  will  be 
oppofite  to  the  fide  marked  i.    When  n"  20  is  put 
in,  the  fpot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C  will  carry 
the  hole  to  the  corner  marked  2.    When  n°3o  is  put 
in,  and  the  fpot  brought  oppofite  to  C,  the  hole  will 
•be  brought  againft  the  fide  marked  5,  as  is  fliown  in 
the  figure,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft.    Therefore,  as  op- 
pofite to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole  in  the  counter  on  the 
outfide  of  the  box  B,  there  is  a  fecret  mark  D  already 
mentioned,  this  muft  ferve  as  an  index  to  the  number 
contained  in  the  box,  according  as  it  is  oppofite  to  a 
fide  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  the  box  and  the  1 2  coun- 
ters to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  fecretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  reft  te 
himfelf ;  and,  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in  the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  turning  the  box 
round,  the  fpot  a  againft  the  mark  Con  the  table.  Let 
him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep 
the  counters  to  himfelf.  Obferve  then  privately  what 
fide  or  corner  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D  ftands  againft, 
reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  num- 
ber. 

T hemaefc  O'"^  ^if       well  nv'tth  a  bucket  any  one  of 

ttwU.  f'^^^  liquors  nvhich  have  been  previoujly  mixed  and  put  into 
it. — Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  (even  or  eight  inches 
height  ;  the  diameter  of  the  largeft,  reprefented  by  AB 
fig.  19  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leaft,  CD, 
two  inches.  Place  the  fmall  one  within  the  larger, 
and  conned  them  together  by  foldering  to  them  four 
tin  partitions,  making  the  equal  fpaces  e,f,g,  h.  Turn 
a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  hollow  withinfide, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  feftion  is  given,  fig.  20. 
Into  this  the  exctrior  cylinder  fhould  be  clofely  fitted 
at  a  and  b.  Another  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  feftion  is 
^ivcn  fig.  21.),  hollowed  at  a,  b,  and  is  alfo  to  be 
procured,  and  which  may  cover  exadlly  the  fpace  be- 
tween the  two  cyhnders  ;  and,  laftly,  let  the  whole  be 
conftrudled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  thefe  three  fe- 
parate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprefent 
a  well,  as  in  fig.  22.  The  two  brafs  or  wooden  pil- 
lars A  A.  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a  fmall  glafs  bucket  B,  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  diameter.  Make  alfo  four  tin  reftrvoirs  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  cyHnder,  and  fo  fhaped  as  to 
fill  the  four  fpaces  e.  /,  ^,  A,  (tig.  19.)  which  muft  be 
well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.  On  the  top 
©f  each  make  a  fmall  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  folder  at  the  bafe  C  a  fraall  tube 
P,  the  end  of  which  fhould  be  bent  towards  the  infide 
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of  the  well  when  the  refervoir  is  placed  in  It.  Solder 
on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a  fmall  fpring  lever  and 
prop  ABDE,  fig.  23.  This  fpring  will  ferve  always  to 
prefs  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  B  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  perfedly,  a  fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.  Laltly,  a  fmall  peg  or 
ftud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levers,  and 
which  miift  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
circle  which  covers  the  refervolrs.  To  conceal  thefe 
ftuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  prefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  as  lliown  In 
fig.  21.  muft  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top 
covered  wich  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  vvit!i  oil  colour. 

If  now  you  plunge  one  of  thefe  refervolrs  perpendi- 
cularly into  any  liquor,  in  preifing  on  the  ftud,  fo  a» 
to  uncover  the  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liquor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
immerged  ;  and  as  long  as  the  lever  continues  to  prefs 
upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fp.ing,  the  liquor  can- 
not  run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  ftud  is  prefled  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 
If  the  refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  flow  out  of  it  into  the  glafs- bucket  when  let  down 
to  a  proper  depth. 

Fill  now  the  four  refervoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors;  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  liquors,  mix  them  well  together,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well  ;  after  which  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  defires,  by  letting  down 
the  bucket,  and  preffing  fecretly  upon  the  ftud  be- 
longing  to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  which 
will  thus  difcharge  the  liquor  it  contains. 

A  (hg.  8.},  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis,  tared  flow- 
by  means  of  a  fprmg  which  communicates  with  the^""' 
piece  C.    There  muft  be  a  hollow  fpace  under  the 
falfe  bottom.     To  the  under  fide  of  the  bottom 
faften,  by  a  thread  of  fine  filk,  a  flower,  with  its  lialk 
and  leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exaftly  refembles  the  other 
and  plucking  it  from  the  ftalk,  and  all  the  leaves  from* 
each  other,  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
with  a  fmall  peftle  ;  after  which  you  fhow  the  mortar 
to  the  company,  that  they  may  fee  the  parts  are  all 
bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  vou  hold 
It  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofe  warmth 
the  flower  Is  fnppofed  to  be  reftored;  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefiing  the  piece  at  C,  the  bottom  will  turn 
round,  the  bruifed  parts  defcend  into  the  fpace  under 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  will  be  at  top  :  you 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break- 
ing the  filk  thread,  which  may  be  very  fliort  as  w^ell  as 
fine,  you  take  the  flower  out  and  prefent  it  to  the  com- 
pany. 

There  is  an  experiment  fimllar  to  this,  in  which  a 
live  bird  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dead  is  pounded  in  it;  after  which,  by  chc 
motion  of  the  bottom,  the  Hve  bird  is  fet  at'liberty. 
But  furelj  the  pounding  a  bird  in  a  mortar,  thou^rh  it 
be  dead,  rouft  produce,  in  perfons  of  any  delicacy 
more  difguft  than  entertainment. 

28. 
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28.  Procure  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  .1.)  about  eight 
•  inches  high,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  and  let  it  be 
fixed  on  the  wooden  ftand  E.  On  two  of  the  infides 
let  there  be  a  groove  FG  ;  and  in  the  front  an  open- 
ing 1,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  tin-door, 
that  opens  outward,  by  which  two  wax  candles  M 
may  be  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover 
of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  there  are  fcveral  holes, 
and  which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Provide  a  double  glifs  OP  (fig  2  )  conftruded  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  in  the  latt  experiment.  On 
one  of  its  fides  you  are  to  paite  a  black  paper,  the 
length  of  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the" breadth  into  fifteen  ;  in  every  two  ©f  thefe  fifteen 
divifions  you  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queftions  that  may  be 
propofed.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs  pafte  a  very 
thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  fallen  a  fmall  cord,  by  which 
they  may  be  made  to  rife  or  defcend  in  the  groove 
FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafteboard  RS  (fig.  3.),  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpaces,  as  in  the  figure, 
fo  that  this  paper.  Aiding  horizontally  before  OP,  will 
either  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  pafteboard  is  to  Aide  between  two  brafs  wires, 
and  is  to  be  faftened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a  firing 
that  communicates  with  a  fmall  brafs  fpring  ;  and  to 
tlie  other  fide,  by  a  firing  faftened  to  the  box  by  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  fo  fituated  that  the  firing  may  be 
eafily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed 
in  the  box. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  difi^crent 
queftions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the 
anfwers  on  the  glafs.  Shuffl':  thefc  cards,  and  let  a 
perfon  draw  any  one  of  the  three  quellions.  Then  by 
raifing  the  glafs  you  bring  the  anfwer  againfi:  the  hole 
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in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the 
fpring,  the  anfwer  will  be  vifible;  and  in  proportion  aa 
the  compofition  between  the  glafles  becomes  diluted 
by  the  increafe  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will  become 
more  ftrongly  illuminated. 

The  letters  cut  m  the  paper  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
feveral  diff"erent  queftions,  as  has  bet-n  explained  In 
other  experiments;  and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards  may 
confift  of  queftions  that  may  be  anfwered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  divifions  in  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  with  a  co-  A  flower 
ver  M,  that  takes  off".     Let  this  box  be  fupported  by  P'''"^"5^'^ 
the  pedeital  FGHI,  of  the  fame  metal,  and  on  which ^"j;™  '^^' 
there  is  a  little  door  L.    In  the  front  of  this  box  is 
to  be  a  glafs  O. 

In  a  groove,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  O,  place  a 
double  glafs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  laft  ex- 
periment. Between  the  front  and  back  glaffes  place  a 
fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupported  by  the  crofs-piece  R. 
Let  there  be  alfo  a  fmall  chafingdifh  placed  in  the 
pedeftal  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind  You 
privately  place  a  flower  {  qJ)  in  the  tin  tube  R ;  and 
prefenting  one  that  refembles  it  to  any  perfon  (r),  de- 
fire  him  to  burn  it  on  the  coals  in  the  chafing  d'lh. 

You  then  ftrew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  aid  the  aflres  in  producing  the 
flower  ;  and  then  put  the  chafingdifli  in  the  pedeftal, 
under  the  box.  As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the  com- 
pofition between  the  glafles,  the  flower  will  gradually 
appear;  but  when  the  chafingdifti  is  taken  away,  and 
the  power  of  the  aflies  is  fuppofed  to  be  removed,  the 
flower  foon  difappears. 

For  entertaining  experiments,  illufions,  &c  of  a 
philofophical  nature,  fee  the  articles  Acoustics,, 
Catoptkics,  Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Electri- 
city, Hydrostatics,  Magnetism,  Pyrotechnics, 
&c. 
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e,  LEGER-LiNE,  in  mufic,  one  added  to  the  flaff*  of 
five  lines,  when  the  afcending  or  dcfcending  notes  run 
very  high- or  low  :  there  are  fometimts  many  of  thefe 
lines  both  above  and  below  the  ftaff,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Liburnus  Partus,  but 
by  the  modern  Itahans  Lmomo^  a  handfome  town  of 
Italy,,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  a  free  port,  about 
^5.0  miles  fouth  weft  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  ot 
Pifa.  The  only  defed  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
fhallow  for  larg«  fiiips.  Cofmo  1.  bad  this  town  in 
exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Genocfe;  audit  is  the 
only  fea-port  in  the  duchy.  It  a  as  then  but  a  mean 
unhtalchy  place;  but  is  now  very  handfome,  and  well 
built,  with  broad,  ftraight,  parallel  ftreets.  It  is  alfo 
well  fortified  ;  but  wants  good  water,  which  muft  be 
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brought  from  Pifa,  14  miles  diftant.  It  is  about  2  Leghorn, 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fqu-ire.  - — v  ' 
Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  canals;  one  of  which 
is  5  miles  in  length,  and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dife  and  paflengers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pifa.  The 
port,  confifting  of  two  havens,  one  for  the  duke's  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  for  merchant  fliips,  is  furiounded 
with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  ci- 
tadel and  '2  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  the  Englifti  fafto- 
ry,  are  indulged  in  the  public  exercife  of  their  religion; 
but  other  Prcteftants  muft  be  fat isfied  with  the  pri- 
vate. The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
moft  of  it  pafl"e8  through  the  hands  of  the  JewSo 
Though  otily  two  piaftres,  or  fcudi,  are  paid  for  e very- 
bale,. 


(q^)  This  flower  muft  not  be  placed  fo  near  as  to  make  it  in  the  leaft  degree  vifible. 

(r)  You  may  prefent  feveral  flov  tvs.  and  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them.    In  this  cafe,  while  he 
burning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  froni  another  apartment,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  in  a  correlpondiiig; 
flower,  which  will  make  the  experiment  ftill  more  furprifing, 
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bale,  great  or  fmall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the    affairs  required. 
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duties  on  all  provifions  and  commodities  brought  from 
the  continent  to  the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  45,000 ;  and 
one  third  of  thefe  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  maik  of  diftiiiftion,  and  have 
a  fine  fynagogue.  They  have  engroffed  the  coral  ma- 
iiufadory,  have  a  confiderable  trade,  and  poffefs  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  confifts  of 
20CO  men.  The  walks  on  the  ramparts  are  very  a- 
greeable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ;  but 
/liips  riding  there  are  much  expofed  to  the  weather 
and  the  Barbavy  corjairs.  The  number  of  EnglUli 
families  in  Leghorn  are  about  36  ;  they  are  much  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  and  carry  on  a  good  trade. 
The  power  of  the  inquifition  is  limited  to  ecclefiaftical 
matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  great 
many  Turklfli  flaves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke's 
galleys,  who  are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruize  againft  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufe  Hands  on  a  rock 
in  the  fea  ;  near  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  where  qua- 
rantine is  performed.  Another  fource,  from  which 
the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait ;  but  that,  with  the  heavy 
duties,  makes  provifions  dear.  The  Turks,  who  are  not 
flaves,  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  near  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  common  proftitutes  alfo  have  ajjarticular  place 
afligned  them,  out  of  which  they  mull  not  be  feen, 
without  leave  from  the  commiffary.  The  number  of 
the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  TurkiHi  Haves,  cri- 
minals, or  volunteers,  are  about  2000.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  darfena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  ftatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turkifh  flaves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedeftal.  The  ducal  palace  is  one  of 
the  fineft  ftrudlures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  refi- 
dence  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
fliop,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral;  but  the  other  chur- 
ches are  not  remarkable.  E.  Long,  i  r.  o.  N.  Lat.  43. 
30- 

LEGIO  VIL  Gemina,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  or 
ftation  of  that  legion  in  the  Aftures.  Now  Zeo«,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.  Long. 
6.  5.  Lat.  43. — Another  Legio,  a  town  of  Galilee  ; 
from  which  Jerome  determines  the  diilances  of  the 
places  in  Gahlee  ;  not  a  bare  encampment,  though 
the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  circum- 
ftance  ;  it  lay  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nazareth,  be- 
tween mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
thought  to  be  Legune. 

■  LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot 
which  confifted  of  different  numbers  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  legercy  to 
choofe  ;  becaufe,  when  the  legions  were  raifed,  they 
made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  moft  pro- 
per to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  confifted  of  3000 
foot  and  300  horfe  ;  though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  raifed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  01  4500  ;  this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Poly  bins.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  toge- 
ther, differed  according  to  times  and  occafions.  Du- 
ring the  confular  ftate  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  the  two  confuls ;  yet  we 
meet  with  the  number  of  j 6  or  18,  as  the  fituation  of 


Auguftus  maintained  a  {landing  ar-  Legion, 
my  of  23  or  25  legions  ;  but  this  number  in  after  times  Lcgiflator; 

is  feldom  found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  ^ 

names  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed  ;  hence 
we  read  of  legio  prima,  fecunda,  tertia  :  but  as  there 
might  be  many  prinne,  fecuns'a,  tertia,  l!fc.  they  were 
furnamed  from  the  emperors,  as  Augujla,  Claudiana^ 
Galbiana,  Flavia,  Ulpia,  Trqjana,  Antonianay  See.  or 
from  the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by 
their  means,  as  Parthica,  Scythica,  Gallica,  AraUcay 
&.C.  or  from  the  deities  under  whofe  proteAion  the 
commanders  had  particularly  placed  themfelves,  as  Mi' 
nervia,  Apollinaris,  Sec.  or  from  the  region  where  they 
were  quartered,  as  Cretenfis,  Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  &c. 
or  from  particular  accidents,  as  adjutrix,  martia,fulmi- 
vatrix,  rapax,  viBrix. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort  into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two 
centuries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was 
called  legatusf  i.  e.  lieutenant. 

The  ttandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various  ;  at 
tirft,  the  ftandard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of-Roraulus's 
nurfe  ;  afterwards  an  hog,  which  animal  was  ufually 
facrificed  at  the  cpnclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace  ;  fometimes  a 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  his  duty  of  fecrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  confe- 
quently  the  minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar  ;  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  firft  who  chan- 
ged all  thefe  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  efta- 
blifhes  the  polity  and  laws  of  a  ftate.  Such  was  Mo- 
fes,  among  the  Jews ;  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacede- 
monians, &c.    Ste  Mosaic  Law. 

The  firft  laws  amongft  the  Athenians  feem  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Thefeus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus 
came  Draco  the  J^rchon,  whofe  laws  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  his 
laws  every  offence  was  puniftied  with  death  ;  fo  that 
ftealing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  vsrere 
treated  as  equal  crimes.  Thefe  laws  were  afterwards 
repealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder : 
By  way  of  diftinftion,  Draco's  laws  were  called 
and  Solon's  no^o;.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
meafure  fufpended  during  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus; 
but,  after  the  expulfion  of  his  family,  were  revived  with 
fome  additions  by  CIifth';nes.  After  this,  the  form  of 
government  was  again  changed,  firft  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  but  thefe 
ftorms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again  reftored 
in  the  Archonihip  of  Euclides,  and  others  eftabliftied 
at  the  inftance  of  Diodes,  Ariftophon,  and,  laft  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a  fliort  flcetch  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Athenian  legiflation,  before  that 
ftate  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  But  many  laws 
were  enafted  by  the  fuffragcs  of  the  people  on  parti- 
cular exigencies  ;  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  continued 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  year.  If  a 
new  law  was  to  be  propofed  to  the  affembly,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fix  it  up 
fome  days  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment 
ft\ould  be  caught  by  furprife.  The  laws  were  careful- 
ly revifed  every  year ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a 
change  of  circuraftances,  were  found  unfuitable  of 

pre- 
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gitlma*  prejudicial,   they  were  repealed  ;    This  was  called 
t'oo    nyi;^^£(£'5r«»(«  Tw»  yo^ivv,  becaufe  the  fufFrages  were  given 
ia  by  holding  up  of  hands.    The  firil  laws  amongft  the 
[  ^       Grecians  were  unwritten   and  compofed  in  verfe, 
that  the  common  people  might  with  more  eafe  commit 
them  to  memoiy.    Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wood' 
en  tablets,  called  A^ovjf  5  and  fome  authors  with  great 
probability  aiTert,  that  they  were  written  in;the  manner 
called  Btiffofti^Qv,  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  a- 
gain  to  left,  in  the  fame  manner  aa  oxen  walk  the  fur- 
rows in  plowing  thus, 

EKAIOS  AP 

It  was  againft  the  law  for  any  perfon  to  erafe  a  decree, 
«nd  certain  perfons  called  Tpcfi^cchu,  were  appointed 
to  prevent  any  corruption  j  wbofe  bufinefs  it  was  alfo 
to  traiifcrlbe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their 
own  Itgifla tors  ;  though  Solon  may  be  fald,  in  f<Jnie 
fenfe,  to  have  been  their  Icgiflator,  as  the  decemviri, 
who  were  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a 
great  number  from  thofe  of  Solon.    See  Lex. 

With  us  the  legiflativp  power  is  lodged  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commone  afferobled  in  parliament.  See  Law 

end  PARtlAMtNT. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  aa  whereby  illegitimate 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.    See  Bastard, 
I  LEGITIME,  in  S^ois  law,  that  fhare  of  the  move, 

able  efFed«  belonging  to  a  hufband  and  wife,  which 
upon  the  hufband's  death  falls  to  the  children, 
'  LEGUMEN,  or  Pod,  in  botany  ?  a  ffjcciea  of  feed^ 

veflel  which  h^s  two  valvesor  external  openings  incloling 
e  number  of  feeds  that  are  faftened  along  one  future  on- 
ly. In  this  laft  circumftance  the  feed  velltl  in  queftion 
differs  from  that  termed  by  botanills  /%«^»  in  which 
the  inclofed  feeds  are  faftened  alternately  to  both  the 
futures  or  joinings  of  the  pod. 

The  feed'veffel  of  0U  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly. 
fh?.ped  flowers,  the  diaiklplm  of  Linnsius,  is  of  this 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  indance,  is  the  feed-veflel  of  the 
pea^  vetch,  lupine,  and  b  rom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
wkofe  fruit  is  a  legumen. 

LEIBNJTZ  (Godfrey  WilHara-de),  an  eminent 
Rjathematician  and  phibfopher,  was  (born  at  Leipfic 
in  Sfixony  in  1646.  At  the  age  of  15  years,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  mathematics  at  Leipfic  and  Jens ;  and  in 
1663,  maintaifved  a  thcfis  de  Prmcipiis  Mivlduatknis, 
Tbe  year  following  he  was  admitted  matter  of  arts. 
He  read  with  great  sttention  the  Greek  philofophws  j 
end  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Ariftotle,  as 
he  aftevwards  did  Ariftotle  w»th  Des  Carta,  But  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  was  bis  principal  view  j  in  which  fa* 
cuUy  he  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1665,  The  year 
following  be  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doftor  j 
but  waB  refufed  it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  young, 
though  in  reality  becaufe  he  had  raifed  himfelf  feveral 
enemies  by  rejr^d\!ng  the  principles  of  Ariftotle  and  the 
Ichoolmen.  Upon' this  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he 
inHiwtaioed  a  x\\d\^  de  Caf.hus  PcrpUmtSy  with  fuch  ap- 
plaufe,  that  Ise  had  the  degree  of  dottor  conferred  on 
Iiim.  He  might  have  fettled  to  great  advantage  at 
Paris  5  but  as  it  would  have  been  neceflary  to  hitve 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  refufed  all 
cffcri,  In  1^73,  he  went  to  England  ;  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with        Oldenburg,  fecrctary  of 
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the  royal  fociety,  and  Mr  John  Collins,  fellow  of 
that  fociety.  In  1676,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  oider  to  proceed  to 
Hanover,  where  he  propofcd  to  fettle.  Upon  his  ar« 
rival  there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  enrich  the  duke's  U- 
brarjr  with  the  beft  books  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  dy- 
ing in  1679,  fucceffor  Erneil  Aug^ftus,  then  bi, 
(hop  of  Ofnaburgh,  Chowedour  author  the  fame  favour 
as  his  predeceflbr  had  done,  and  ordered  him  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  houfc  of  Brunfwick.  He  undertook 
it,  and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy  in  order  to 
colled  materials.  The  eledor  of  Brandenburgh,  af- 
terwards king  of  Pruflia,  founded  an  academy  at  Ber- 
lin by  his  advice  ;  aad  he  was  appointed  perpetual 
prefident,  though  his  affairs  would  not  permit  him  to 
refide  conftantly  at  Berlin.  He  projected  an  academjf 
of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefdcn  ;  and  this  defign  wouI4 
have  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
confufions  in  Poland.  He  was  engaged  Hkewife  in  ^ 
fcheme  for  an  univerfal  language,  flis  writings  ha4 
long  before  made  him  fa,mous  over  all  Europe.  Be- 
fide  the  office  of  privycouufellor  of  jullice,  which  the 
eledor  of  Hanover  had  given  him,  the  emperor  ap. 
pointed  him  in  1711  aulic  counfellor  }  and  the  czap 
made  him  privy- counfellor  of  juftice,  with  a  penfion  of 
1 000  ducats.  He  undertook  at  the  fame  time  the 
citaliihment  of  an  academy  of  feience  at  Vienna ; 
but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  fettled  a 
penlion  on  hjm  of  2000  florins,  and  promifed  him  ano- 
ther of  4000  if  he  would  come  pnd  refide  at  Vienna. 
He  would  have  compUed  with  this  offer,  but  he  waa 
prevented  bjr  death  in  1716,  His  memory  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  in  order  to  fix.  any  thin^r  in  it,  he  had  nc). 
more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even  in 
his  old  age  repeat  Viigil  exadly.  He  profeffed  the 
Lutheran  rehgion,  but  never  went  to  feimon  ;  and  up- 
on his  death  bed,  his  coachman,  who  was  his  favour- 
ite fervant,  defjring  him  to  fend  for  a  minittcr,  he  re- 
fufed, faying,  he  had  no  need  9/  one,  Mr  Locke  and 
Mr  Molyncux  plainly  feem  to  think  that  he  was  not  fo 
gieat  a  man  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  being.  Fo. 
reigners  did  for  fome  time  sfcribe  to  him  the  ho- 
nour of  an  invention,  of  which  he  received  the 
firfl  hints  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  letters,  whq 
bad  difcovered  the  method  of  fluxions  in  1664  and 
1665.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader 
a  detail  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  right  to  that  in- 
vention, 

LEIBNITZIAN  phllofophy,  or  the  philofophy  of 
Leibnitz,  is  a  fyllera  of  philofophy  formed  and  pub« 
Hfhed  by  its  author  in  the  laft  century,  partly  inemen- 
dalioa  of  the  Cattefmn,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to  the 
Newtonian.  The  bafis  of  Mr  Leibnitz's  philofophy 
was  that  of  Des  Cartes  \  for  he  retained  the  Cartefian 
fubtile  matter,  with  the  univerfal  plenitude  and  vor- 
tices ;  and  reprefented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine  that 
fhould  proceed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanifro,  in 
the  molt  perfedt  ttate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable  necef.. 
fity,  though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Car- 
tes. After  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  i68y,  he  printed  sn  effay  on  the  cdeftial  mo- 
tions, Ait,  Erud.  \  689,  where  be  admits  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  }  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
t|ief§  principles,  nor  fliown  bow  gravity  arofe  from  the 
$  xmpulf$ 
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imptflfe  oF tills  ether,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  pla- 
netary revolutions,  and  the  bws  of  the  planctaiy  mo- 
tions in  their  retpcd^ive  orbits.  Triat  which  he  calls 
the  harvionical  circulation,  is  the  angular  velocity  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreafes  from  the  perihelium  to  the 
spheliiim  in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  diftance  from 
the  fun  increafes;  btit  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
motions  of  the  different  planets  compared  together  ; 
becaufe  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
ftances,  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  numbers  exprelTing  thofe  diftancts.  Be- 
fides,  his  fyltem  is  defeftivt,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of 
the  comets  in  all  direftions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  planes  of  the  planetary  01  bits  ;  nor  refolve  other 
ohjeAions  to  which  the  hypothefis  of  the  plenum  and 
vortices  is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  juit  mention- 
ed, the  difpute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take 
•a  very  decided  part  in  oppdtltion  to  the  philofophy  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  From  the  wifdom  and  goudnefs  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  fufficient  reafon,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  univerfe  was  a  perfed  work,  or  the  belt 
that  could  poflibly  have  been  made ;  and thatother  things, 
which  were  incommodious  and  evil,  were  permitted  as 
uetefTary  confequences  of  wliat  was  beft  :  the  material 
fyflem,  cdnfidtrcd  as  a  perfeft  machine,  can  never  fall 
into  diioider,  or  require  to  be  fet  right  ;  and  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  leffen  the  flclll  of 
the  author,  and  the  perfeftion  of  hi«  work.  He  ex- 
prefsly  charges  an  Impious  tendency  on  the  philofophy 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  becaufe  he  aflerts,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  univerfe  and  courfe  of  natuie  could  not  continue 
for  ever  in  its  prd  ;nt  ftate,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfeftion  of  the  univerfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  ftate,  led  Mr  Leib- 
nitz to  diltinguifli  between  the  quantity  of  motion 
and  the  force  of  bodies  ;  and,  whiiil  he  owns,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  De^  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  main- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in 
the  univerfe,  and  to  meafure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
fquares  of  their  velocities. 

I'his  fyftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfeftly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies. 
The  advocates  of  it  alledge,  that  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  as  they  call  a  law  of  nature  invented  for 
the  fake  of  the  theory,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro- 
duced by  infenfible  and  infinitely  faiall  degrees;  fo  that 
no  body  can,  in  any  cafe,  pafs  from  motion  to  reft,  or 
from  reflt  to  motion,  without  palling  through  all  pof- 
fible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion  :  whence  they  con- 
elude,  that  atoms  or  pcrfedly  hard  bodies  are  irapof- 
fible  :  becaufe  if  two  of  them  fhould  meet  with  equal 
motions^  in  contrary  diredtions,  they  would  ncceffarily 
flop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  ;  the  firft,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time, 
which,  he  fays,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  : 
the  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  fufficient  rea- 
fon why  it  {hould  be  fo  rather  than  otherwife ;  and  by 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  tranlition 
ft-om  abftraded  truths  to  natural  philofophy.  Hence 


he  concUidea,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  determined, 
in  its  volitions  and  eleftions,  by  the  greatell  apparent 
good,  and  that  it  is  impoffible  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween things  perfeftly  like,  which  he  calls  indifcern- 
ibles  ;  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfect- 
ly like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Dei- 
ty :  and  he  rejefts  a  vacuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts 
of  it  mull  be  fuppofed  perfeftly  like  to  each  other. 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  alfo  rejeAs  atoms,  and  all  fi- 
milar  particles  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though 
divifible  In  infinitum,  he  afcribes  a  moaad  (A61.  LipfiJS 
1698,  p.  435-)  or  adlive  kind  of  principle,  endued, 
as  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  The  effence 
of  fubilawce  he  places  in  attion  or  aciivity,  or,  as  he 
cxpredes  it,  in  lomething  that  is  between  afting  and 
the  faculty  of  a6ling.  He  affirms  abfolute  reft  to  be 
impoffible,  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  nifiis,  to  bs 
effential  to  all  material  fabftances.  Each  monad  he 
defcribes  as  reprefentative  of  the  whole  univtrfe  from 
its  point  of  fight ;  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  usj  that  matter  is  not  a  fubftance,  but  a  fiilp- 
Jlantiatum.,  or  phenomcfic  bien  fonde.  He  frequently  ur- 
ges the  comparifon  between  the  effeAs  of  opp<.)rite  mo- 
tives on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  fcalea 
of  a  balance,  or  of  powers  afting  upon  the  fame  body 
with  contrary  diredlions.  His  learned  antagonitt  Dr 
Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a  fimilltude  between  a  ba- 
lance moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  afting  upon  the 
view  of  certain  motives  ;  becaufe  the  one  is  entirely 
paffive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  afled  upon,  but  acts 
alfo.  The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  paiSve  in  recei- 
ving the  impreffion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  per- 
ception, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power 
of  ailing  after,  or  in  confequenCe  of,  that  perception. 
The  difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  dots  not 
confift  only  in  fenfation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this 
power  of  adling  alfo.  The  balance,  for  want  of  this 
power,  cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal ; 
but  a  free  agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two  per- 
feAly  alike  reafonable  ways  of  afting,  has  Hill  within 
itfelf  a  power  of  choofing  ;  cHid  it  may  have  ftrong  and 
very  good  reafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  tranflator  of  Moflieim's  Ecclefraftical  Hiftory 
obfcrves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifm  has  de- 
clined in  Germany  and  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in 
confequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and 
Wolfian  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  of  indifference,  which  is  fuppofed  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  aifing  not  only  without,  but  againft, 
motives,  ftruck,  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Arminian  fyftem.  He  adds,  that  the  greatefl  poffible 
perfeftion  of  the  univerfe,  confidercd  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  doctrine 
of  predeftination  thofe  arbitrary  procedures  and  nar- 
row views  with  which  the  Calviniils  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  arid  gives  it  a  new,  a  more  pleafing, 
and  a  more  philofophieal  afpeft.  As  the  Leibnitzians 
laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  objeft  of  God's 
univerfal  dominion,  and  the  hope  to  which  all  his  dif- 
penfations  aredireftcd;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  ihi$ 
end  was  propofed,  it  muft  be  accompliftied.  Hence 
the  dodlrine  of  neceffity,  to  fulftl  the  purpofes  of  a  pre- 
deftination founded  in  wifdomt  and  goodaefs  ;  a  ne- 
ceflity,  phyfical  and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things,  but  a  neceffity  moral  and 
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Iceller.  fpintual  iri  the  voluntary  detenninatjons  of  intelligent 
beings,  h  confequerica  of  propellent  motives,  which 
produce  tiieir  efFctls  with  certainty,  though  thefe  ef- 
fedts  be  contingent,  an-l  by  no  means  the  ofFspring  of 
an  ablolute  and  effentially  immutable  fatality.  Thefe 
principles,  faya.the  fame  writer,  are  evidently  applicable 
to  the  main  doArines  of  Calvinifm  ;  by  them  predefti- 
nation  is  onfirmed,  though  modified  with  refpeft  to 
its  reafons  and  its  end  ;  by  them  irrefiftible  grace  (ir- 
rcfiftible  in  a  moral  fenfe)  is  maintained  upon  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  neccllity  : 
the  perfeverancc  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon 
the  fame  fyflem,  by  a  feries  of  moral  caufes  producing 
a  feries  of  moral  effeils. 

'^^EICES  PER,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  England,  upon  the  river  Leire,  now  called 
Soare.  From  its  fituation  on  the  Foffe-way,  and  the 
many  coins  and  antiquities  difcovered  here,  it  feems 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fomc  note  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  repaired  and  fortllled 
by  Edelfiida,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  a  molt  wealthy  place,  having  3  2  parifh-churches  ; 
but  in  Henry  the  Si  cond's  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  ruined,  for  joining  itl  rebellion  againfl  him  with 
Robert  earl  of  Leicetter.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
however,  it  began  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  his  fon 
Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancafter,  who 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hofpital 
here.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporation,  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  Reward,  bailiff,  34  aldermen,  48 
common-council  men,  a  folicitor,  a  town-clerk,  and 
two  chamberlains.  It  had  its  firtt  charter  from  king 
John.  The  freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  toll  in 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.  It  has  three 
hofpitals,  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet duke  of  Lancafler,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
100  aged  people  decently;  ar^other  ereded  and  en- 
dowed in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  iz  poor  lazars  ; 
and  another  for  fix  poor  widows.  The  caftle  was  a 
prodigious  large  building,  where  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  kept  his  court.  The  hall  and  kitchen  ftiU  re- 
main entire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  fpacioua  and 
lofty  ;  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gate-ways  is 
kept  the  magazine  for  the  county  militia.  There  was  4 
famous  raonaitery  here,  anciently  called,  from  its  fitua- 
tion  in  the  meadowB,  St  Mary  de  Pratis  or  Prez,  In 
thefe  injeadows  is  now  the  courfe  for  the  horfe-race. 
It  is  faid  that  Richard  III.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  lies  interred  in  St  Margaret's  church- 
The  chief  bufincfs  of  Leicefter  is  the  Hocking- trade, 
which  hath  produced  in  general  to  the  amount  of 
60,000 1.  a  year.  In  a  parliament  held  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  firft  law  for  the  burning  of 
Kerelics  was  m^de,  levelle<i  againft  th.e  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  who  was  redor  of  Lutterworth  in  this 
county,  and  where  his  pulpit  is  faid  ftill  to  remain.. 
The  town  fufliered  gieally  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two 
lieges  upon  the  bJick  of  on*  another.  It  has  giveg 
the  title  of  earl  to  feveral  iioble  faiwiliea.  The  prefent 
€arl  wag  created  in  i  784»  and  is  the  marquis  of  Town- 
ihend's  foji...  lis  market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the 
greateft  in  England  tor  provifions,  efpecially  for  cora 
and  cattle  j  aad  it  hiis  lour  fairs  in  the  year. 


LuiCESTERSHfRE,  an  inland  county  of  Enplamd,  in 
form  alaiofl  circular.  It  has  Noitinghamfliire  and 
DerbylTiire  to  the  north  ;  RutlandAiire  and  Lincoln- 
fhire  on  the  eaft  ;  Warwickfliire  on  the  weft,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  military  way  called 
WatUng-Jlrect ;  and  by  Nvorthamptonfhire  on  thefouth; 
and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  As  it  lica 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  is  free  fron* 
bogs  and  marfhcs,  the  air  Is  fweet  and  wholefome.  It 
is  a  champaign  country  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  grafs,  being  watered  by  feveral  ri- 
vers, as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which  palTes  through  the. 
middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  falmon  and  other 
fifh;  the  Wreke,  Trent,  Eye,  Senfe,  Auker,  and 
Aven.  Thefe  rivers  being  motlly  navigable,  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  In  fome  parts 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal ; 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is  plenty  of  bothj 
together  with  great  flocks  of  flieep.  Befides  wheats 
barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  it  produces  the  beft  beans  ia 
England.  They  grow  fo  tall  and  luxuriant  in  fome 
places,  particularly  about  Barton  in  the  Beans,  that 
they  look,  towards  the  harveft-time,  like  a  foreft ;  and 
the  inhabitants  eat  them  not  only  when  they  are  green, 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ;  for  which, 
reafon  their  neighbours  nickname  them  hean-hellies. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  good  wool,  of  which  they 
not  only  make  great  quannties  of  ftockings,  but  fend 
a  great  quantity  unmanufactured  into  other  parts  of 
England.  They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and 
pulfe  ;  and  likewife  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and, 
dray  horfes,  mofl  of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  rent  grafs-farms  froTi 
500  1.  to  2000 1,  a-year.  It  is  in  the  midland  circuity 
and  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fends  f  )ur  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  Leicefter,  and  two  for  the  county. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned  EngUfb- 
man,  was  born  at  Shawell  in  Leicefterfhirc,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment for  the  parliament ;  but  in  1648  was  numbered 
among  the  Prefbyteriaos  who  were  turned  out,  and 
in  December  he  was  imprifoned.  From  this  period  co 
the  Retloration  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which 
fhowed  profound  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  fagacity  ;  and  of  which  a 
litt  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sir  Edward  died  at 
his  houfe  called  Rulhzl  Hall,  in  StafFordfliire,  June  2. 
1671  :  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rufhali 
church. 

LEIGHLIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Leiniler  ;  about 
43  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 
borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament  ;  pa-, 
tronage  in  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  this  being  a  bi- 
Ihopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  c  hurch 
of  Old-Leighlin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with  great 
arti- trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian.  This  place 
was  formerly  a  ciiy,  though  now  a  very  mean  village, 
and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  It 
was  a  y^'/f?  bifhopiic,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  tci 
5  F  2  Ferns 
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jL«lglrtcn,  l?erns  In  i  Goo.  It  is  reported,  that  Gur'mundus  a  Da- 
Leinfter.        prince  was  buried  in  this  church.    The  laft  bifliop 

^  '  of  Leighlin  before  its  union  with  Ferns,  was  the  Right 
Rev,  Robtrt  Grave,  who  coming  by  fea  to  be  inftalled, 
fuffered  fliipwreck  in  the  harbour  of  Dubh'n,  and  pe- 
riflied  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  it  is  faid,  by  lightning ;  and  rebuilt,  A.  D. 
1232,  then  dedicated  to  St  JLafarian  or  Lazarinus, 
before-mentioned  ;  fince  the  fees  were  joined,  it  is  made 
ufe  of  as  a  parifh-church.  Leighlin-bridge  is  fituated 
about  two  miles  from  this  village  ;  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Irifh  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle  and 
«f  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  poft  town,  and  has  fairs  in 
May,  September,  and  OAober. 

LEIGHTON  (Robert),  archbifliop  of  Glafgow. 
JDuring  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  minlller  of  a 
-church  near  Edinburgh,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
charity, andhisaverfion  torclIgiousandpoHticaldifputes. 
The  minifters  wete  then  called  over  yearly  in  the  fynod, 
and  were  commonly  afked,  Whether  they  had  preached 
to  the  times  ?  **  For  G^d's  fake  (anfwcred  Leighton), 
when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times,  fuffer  me  to 
preach  about  eternity."  His  moderation,  however, 
giving  offence,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy.  But 
foon  after,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  magiftrates,  to  prefide  over  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh J  where,  during  ten  years,  he  difplayed  all  the 
talents  of  a  prudent,  wife,  and  learned  governor. 
Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  when  the  ill-judjed  affair 
of  introducing  epifcopacy  into  Scotland  was  refolved 
on,  Leighton  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Dunblane, 
and  immediately  gave  an  inftancc  of  his  moderation  : 
for  when  Sharpe  and  the  other  bifhops  intended  to 
enter  Edinburgh  in  a  pompoHS  manner,  Leighton  re- 
iponftrated  agalnft  it ;  but  finding  that  what  he  faid 
had  no  weight,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
alone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  diocefe,  fet  fuch  a  re- 
markable example  of  moderation,  that  he  was  revered 
even  by  the  molt  rigid  of  the  eppofite  party.  He 
went  about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of 
pomp  ;  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor ;  and  removed  none 
of  the  minifters,  hawever  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.  But  finding  that  none  of 
the  other  bifliops  would  be  Induced  to  join,  as  he 
thought,  properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  refigned  his  bifhopric,  telling  him  be  would  not 
have  a  hand  in  fuch  oppr^lfive  meafures.  Soon  after, 
the  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  this  good 
bifhop's  remonftrances,  and  partly  by  their  own  ob- 
fervations,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  caufe  of  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland  on  a  different  plan  ;  and  with  this  view, 
Leighton  was  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  archbilhoprlc 
of  Glafgow,  on  which  he  made  one  effort  more  j  but 
finding  it  not  in  his  power  to  ftem  the  violence  of  the 
times,  he  refigned  his  archbifliopric,  and  retired  Into 
Suffex,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  ads  of  piety.  He 
died  In  the  year  1654.  He  was  of  a  moft  amiable 
difpofition,  ftrift  In  his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging 
in  his  manners^  and  profoundly  learned.  He  left  many 
fermons  and  ufeful  trafts,  which  are  greatly  efleeraed. 

LElNSTEH^the  eaftern  province  of  Ireland,bound- 
ed  by  Ulfter  on  the  north  j  St  George's,  or  the  Irifh 
Channel,  on  the  eaU  and  fouth  ;  and  by  the  provinces 
«f  CeBnaught  and  Mtinft^r  on  the  wett.    The  capital 


city  of  this  province  and  of  the  kingdom  Is  DubKn. 
It  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil- 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's-county,  Longford,  Louth, 
Meath,  Queen's'count)'-,  Well-meath,  Wexford,  and" 
Wicklow..  It  is  the  moll  level  and  bell  cultivated  pro- 
vince In  ]the  kingdom;  containing  2,642,958  Irifh 
plantation  acres,  858  parifhes,  99  baronies,  and  53 
boroughs  ;  it  la  about  124  miles  long  and  74  broad, 
and  extends  from  51°  45'  to  55*^  45'  north  latitude. 
Dermod  king  of  Leinfter  marrying  his  daughter  Eva 
to  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  deceafe  made 
him  his  univerfal  heir  ;  whereby  the  Earl  inherit- 
ed the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
feoffed of  It  by  Hen.  II.  He  died  in  1 176,  and  left 
an  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to  William  Marfhal 
earl  of  Pembroke ;  by  her  he  had  five  fons,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  great  eftates  in  Leinfter.  This  province 
gives  title  of  Duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  In  the  early  ages,  this  diftrifl  was  almoft 
one  continued  foreft,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of 
the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  ftrong,  and|populous  town  o 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  famous  utii- 
verfity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  ftreets 
are  lighted  in  the  night ;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade^ 
and  has  a  right  to  flop  and  fell  the  merchandizes  de- 
figned  to  pafa  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are-  three  great 
fairs  every  year  j  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Latter 
and  Michaelmas,  which  laft  15  days  each.  There  aic 
fix  handfome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  be- 
fides  the  private  c©lleges.  The  town-houfe  makes  aa 
indifferent  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  a  fine  ftruc- 
ture.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  m 
the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  1763.  It 
is  feated  in  a  plain  beeween  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muldj, 
near  the  confluence|of  the  Playfle,  the  Elfter,  and  the 
Barde.    E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  Inwrkith J,  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital.  It  Is  built  on  both  fides  of 
the  harbour ;  by  which  It  is  divided  Into  two  parts,  called 
North  and  South  Leith.  The  communication  betweea 
thefe  was  by  a  ftone-brldge  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Robert  Ballentyne  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  In  1493, 
but  lately  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Water  of  Leith  with  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap-tides,  1% 
about  nine  feet ;  but  In  high  fprlng^tldes,  it  is  about 
16  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  a  ftone-picr  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  fea.  In  1777,  they  erected  zn 
additional  ftone  quay  towards  Its  weft  fide.  Upwards 
of  100  fhlps  could  then  lie  conveniently  In  this  port  : 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  number,  in  coh- 
fequeoce  of  having  l«i,tely  undergone  great  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  enlarge  It,  the  old  bridge  has 
been  puUed  down,  and  an  elegant  draw-bridge  ereftei 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  former  fitc.  It  is  acconv 
modated  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conveni- 
ences for  fhip-building,  which  is  there  carried  on  to 
forae  extent,  as  vefTels  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland.    A  aew  bafon  and  docka 
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Lehh.  are  propofed  to  be  added  ;  wllich,  when  completed, 
will  render  this  a  very  capaclou9,  as  well  as  a  mod  fafe 
and  convenient,  ftation  for  trading  vefiels.  ^  And  the 
road  of  LeitTi  affords  good  anchorage  for  (hips  of  the 
greateft  fize. 

The  harbour  of  Leith  was  granted  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  fn  1329  ;  but  the 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Rcftalrig, 
a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  the  citi- 
zens were  under  the  neceflity  of  purchafing  the  bank 
or  wafte  piece  of  ground  between  the  houfes  and  the 
rivulet  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs,  as 
well  as  for  crefting  fhops  and  granaries,  neither  of 
which  they  could  do  before.  As  the  fituation  of  Leith, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  diflant  from  the  har- 
bour, the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  fallen  upon 
various  methods  of  reflraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
fira  purchafed,  from  Logan  of  Rcftalrig,  an  exclufive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecics  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehoufes  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  in  that  place  ;  and 
in  1485,  the  town-council  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
into  partnerfhlp  any  inhabitant  of  Leitb.  To  free 
themfelves  from  this  oppreffion,  the  people  of  Leith 
purchafed  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
of  Rcftalrig  for  3000 1.  Scots,  and  it  was  ereded  into 
a  burgh  of  barony  by  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, who  promifed  to  ereA  it  into  a  royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  this  was  acccompliftied  ;  and 
upon  her  death,  Francis  and  Mary,  in,  violation  of  the 
private  rights  of  the  people  of  Leith,  re-fold  the  fu- 
periority to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has 
fince  been  confirmed  by  grants  from  fucceflive  fove- 
reigns. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  he  difturbances  at  the  Re- 
formation, the  queen-regent  caufed  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  having  eight  baftiona  :  but 
this  wall  went  no  farther  than  the  ftreet  now  called 
Bernard's  nook,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fea  came 
up  the  length  of  that  ftreet ;  and  even  as  late  as  1623, 
a  houfe  fituated  exadly  where  the  weigh-houfe  is  at 
prefent,  is  defcribed  as  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
*'  fand  of  the  fea-ftiore."  All  that  fpace,  therefore, 
on  which  the  row  of  houfes  neareft  the  harbour  of  Leith 
now  ftands,  has  been  gained  fince  that  time  from  the 

fea.  . 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was  ereSed 
at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  ftrong 
fort  at  the  place  ftill  called  the  citadel  in  North-Leith  ; 
but  it  was  pulled  down  on  the  rcftorationjof  Charles  II. 
by  order  of  government.  A  gate  wi/n  portcullices 
are  the  prefent  remains  of  that  fortification.-— A  pa- 
lace alfo  appears  to  have  formerly  ftood  here,  fituated 
at  the  north -eaft  boundaiics  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weigh-houfe  ftands.  It 
was  deftroyed  by  theEnglifti  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  remains  of  this  building,  called  the  king's  work, 
with  a  garden,  and  apiece  ot  wafte  land  that  furround- 
ed it,  was  ereAed  Into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and 
befl^wed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Lochill,  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fully  repaired,  and  appropriated,  it  to  the  recreations 
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of  the  court ;  but  it  foon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  be- 
came fubfervient  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The 
tennis  court  w&s  converted  into  a  weigh  houfe  ;  and 
the  ftreet  which  bounds  it  ftlll  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  it  is  called  Bernard's  nook. 

As  Leith  lay  within  the  parifti  of  Rcftalrig,  the 
church  of  Reftalrig  was  of  confequence  the  place  of 
worfliip  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith;  but  in  1650 
the  Affembly  ordered  that  church  to  be  palled  down 
as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanted  a 
parifti-church  for  upwards  of  50  years.  During  that 
period  they  refortcd  for  worftiip  to  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary^ 
w^ich  is  now  called  South  Leith  church  y  and  in  1 609, 
this  chapel  was  by  authority  of  parliament  declared^ 
to  be  the  parifh  church  of  the  diftrift  ;  fo  that  Reftal- 
rig is  now  in  the  parifti  of  South-Leith,  as  the  latter 
was  formerly  In  that  of  Reftalrig.  In  1772,  a  Chapel 
of  Eafe  was  ereftcd  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parifh- 
church  was  infufficient  to  contain  the  number  of  hear- 
ers. There  are  alfo  an  epifcopal  and  feveral  dl&nting- 
congregations  In  Leith.  North.Lelth  is  a  parifti.  by 
itfelf,  and  the  church  is  fituated  at  what  was  the  north* 
end  of  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  betweea> 
Leith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import  ftuftuate  fo  much,  that  it  would  be 
ufelefs  to  eater  Into  any  details  either  as  to  fpecies  or 
quantity.  In  general,  the  imports  from  France,  Spain,, 
and  Portugal,  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits ;  from: 
the  Weft  Indies  and  Aaaerica,  rice,  indigo,  rum,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Leith  is  by  the  eaftern  feas,  for  the  navigation  of  which^ 
it  is  moft  happily  fituated..  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead>  glafs-ware,  linen  and 
woollen  ftuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  ;  and  from 
thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oak— 
bark,  hides,  linen  rags,  pearl  afties,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  and 
naany  other  articles.  The  Balric  trade,  however,  is  at 
prefent  rather  on  the  decline;  the  great  extent  to  which, 
it  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  paft  having  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  vaft  increafe  of  new  buildings  in. 
Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  The  coafting  trade  is  at 
prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  the  ftiipping 
at  Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other  ports 
on  the  Forth,  which  are  faid  to  make  about  one  fourth 
of  the  tonage  of  the  Leith  veflels.  The  ftilps  employed' 
in  the  London  trade  are  in  general  of  a  large  fize,  ele- 
gantly conftrufted,  and  furniftied  with  excellent  ac- 
commodations for  paflengers.  They  make  at  an  ave- 
rage four  voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  The 
largeft  ftiips  in  thisTport,  however,  are  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  Greenland  fiftiery. 

The  ftiipping  at  Leith  renders  the  demand  for  ropes,, 
fail- cloth,  and  cordage,  v£ry  confiderable.  There  were 
lately  three  different  companies  wh»  carried  on  thefe^ 
manufa£tures,befides  fome  private  perfons  who  dealt  lefa 
confiderably.  The  firft  of  thofe  companies  was  cfta- 
bhftied  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  20 
years  ago  made,  it  is  faid,  larger  dividends  among  the 
partners  than  any  trading  or  manufaftiiring  company 
in  the  nation.  There  are  only  three  companies  at  pre- 
fent, but  a  number  of  private  manufadurers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  a  manufaftqry  o£' 
green  glafs  was  eftabliftied  at  the  citadel  of  Leith. 
Chopin  boltk*  were  Ijsid  at  48.       per  dozen,  andl 
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•Lftiih.  other  bottles  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  this  ar- 
■""V""-'  tide  was  nianufaftured  alfo  in  North  Lcith  ;  and,  in 
1707,  chopIn  bottles  were  fold  at  23.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  fo  proportionably.  That  houfe  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  houfe  was  built  the  following 
year  on  South-Lcith  fands,  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  The  annual  expence  of  both  lioufes  was  be- 
tween 8coo  I.  and  9000  1.  Another  was  afterwards 
added,  and  three  more  have  lately  been  ereded.  They 
nianufafture  not  only  bottles,  but  alfo  window-glafs 
and  cry ftal- ware  of  all  forts. 

ManufaAures  of  foft  foap  and  candles  were  erefted 
by  St  Clair  of  Rollin  and  Come  merchants ;  the  for- 
mer in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770  :  a  manufadlure 
of  hard  foap  was  alfo  eftabliflied  in  1770.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  a  confiderable  manufafture  for  making 
cards  with  which  wool  is  combed,  a  great  carpet- fac- 
tory, and  feveral  iron-forges.  There  wa^  alfo  a  fugar- 
houfe  ;  but  it  has  been  given  up,  as  has  Hkewife  Mr 
St  Clair's  foap- work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
claffes ;  and  thefe  erf  Aed  into  corporations  by  the  queen 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Thefe  were  mariners, 
maltmen,  trades,  and  traffickers.  The  firft  of  thefe 
confifted  of  fliipmallers  and  failors ;  the  fecond,  of 
malt-makers  and  brewers ;  the  third,  of  coopers,  ba- 
kers, fmiths,  Wrights,  &c.  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  mer- 
cliants  and  fliop- keepers.  Of  thefe  corporations  the 
mariners  are  the  moft  confiderable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gift,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duty  on  the  ton  of 
goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  which  not  many  years  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40  1".  a-year,  now  rifes  from  70  1.  to  120.I. 
as  trade  flouriH-tes.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  {hip- 
mad  ers  alfo  pay  6d.  a- pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  ;  and  the  like- f urn  they  give  upon  the  wageg 
of  their  failors.  From  thefe  and  other  donations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  600 1.  to  700 1.  a- 
vear  to  their  poor.  Oppofite  to  South  Leith  church 
there  is  a  large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the 
'Trinity- ho/pitali  becaufe  originally  confecrated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufed 
formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now  they  are  all  oxit- 
penfioners.  Befides  other  apartments,  this  hofpital 
contains  a  large  handforae  hall  for  the  meetings  of  the 
corporation.  Adjoining  to  the  fchool-houfe  there  is 
another  hofpital,  called  iing  James's  hofpital ;  and 
bears  upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  arms  of  that  prince. 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo- 
rations are  maintained. 

As  the  town  of  Leith  was  very  ill  fupplied  with  wai- 
ter, and  the  flreets  were  neither  properly  cleaned  nor 
■lighted,  an  a6l  for  remedying  thefe  defeAs  was  paiFed 
in  the  year  1771,  appointing  certain  perfons  from  a- 
mong  the  magiflrates  of  Edinburgh,  lords  of  feflion, 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  members  of 
the  corporations  of  Leith,  commiffioners  of  police  ;  em- 
powering them  to  put  this  adl  in  execution  ;  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  to  levy  a  fum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  valued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
change  which  has  fince  taken  place  on  the  ftreets  of 
Ltith  (hows  the  good  effedt  of  this  aft,  and  tjiat  it  has 


both  been  judlciouny  prepared,  and  attentively  execu- 
ted. 

Leith  ir.  computed  to  contain  about  thirteen  thou- 
fand  inhabitants.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
veiled  in  amagiitrate  fent  f  oiii  Edinburgh,  having  ad- 
miral's power;  and  in  two  refiding  bailies  elefted,  by 
the  town-council. 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
bay  of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  foutli 
and  welt  by  Sligo  and  IRofcommon,  and  on  the  eail 
by  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a  fruitful  county  ; 
and,  though  mountainous,  produces  great  herds  o^ 
black  cattle  ;  but  has  few  places  of  note.  It  containa 
206,830  Irifh  plantation  acres,  ziparifhes,  5  baronies, 
and  2  boroughs,  and  fends  fix  nu-mbers  to  parliament  ; 
it  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

LEtTRiM,  the  fhire  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon,  about  80  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and  appearg 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  forae  note.  St  Mae 
Liegus,  fon  of  Cernac,  was  bifliop  here  :  and  his  fefti- 
val  is  obferv-ed  on  the  8th  of  February.  It  has  fix  fairs 
in  the  year. 

LEIXLIP,  a  pod  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantly fituated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  province 
of  Leinfler,  about  8  miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  caftle  of  Confy.  The  caftl§ 
of  I^eixlip  is  beautifully  feated  on  the  banka  of  the 
river  Liffty  ;  it  is  a  fine  edifice  with  large  and  pleafant 
gardens,  at  one  fide  of  which  is  a  fine  waterfall  called 
the  Salmon  leapy  there  being  plenty  of  that  fpecies  of 
fiih  hereabouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Caitletown,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  Mr  Conolly.  There  are  three  fairs 
here  in  the  year. 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  Engliih  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
loft  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomap 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul's  fchool,  of  whiclii 
the  grammarian  Lilye  was  mafter.  From  that  fchool 
he  was  fent  to  Chrill's  college,  Cambridge ;  whence;, 
after  fome  years  refidence,  he  removed  to  AU-Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  with 
a  defign  to  ftudy  the  Oreek  language,  which  at  that 
time  was  but  little  underftood  in  this  kingdom.  Oa 
bis  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  -chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIJI.  who  alfp 
gave  him  the  reftory  of  Poppeling,  in  the  marflies  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him,  by  commiflion  under  the  great  leal, 
the  ofBce  of  king's  antiquary  ;  an  otRce  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  betore  or  finct.  By  this*  cpm;,- 
mifiion  he  was  empowered  to  fearch  for  ancient  w.rir 
tings  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  prioriest, 
&c.  in  his  majtity's  dominions.  We  are  told  by  hii 
kit  biographer,  that  he  renounced  popery  foon  aft^ 
his  return  to  England  ;  but  he  quotes  no  authority.. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1 536,  he  obtained  a  difpeniar 
tion  to  keep^a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  fet  o,ut  on  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employmeot 
he  fpcnt  fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vifited  every 
part  of  E^iglasd  where  aionuments-  ojf  antiquity  werp 
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to  be  expected.  After  his  return,  in  th 
warjpreft'nted  by  the  king  to  the  rich  rc£lcfry  of  Haftley 
in  Oxfordihirf and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  him 
a  prebend  of  King's  Coll'ge,  now  Chrift's  churc'.,  in 
Oxford,  befides  that  f)f  Ea!l  and  Weft  Kno  vie,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sahfbiu-y.  Being  thas  amp'y  provided 
for,  he  retired  to  a  honfe  of  his  own  in  the  parilh  of 
■St  Michael  le  Querne  in  London,  where  he  fpent  fix 
•years  more  in  digeftinjr  the  materials  which  he  had 
c(!lle3:ed.  King  Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547;  and  in 
•a  fliort  time  after,  poor  Leland  loft  his  frnfes.  He 
was  at  tirft  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
facceeded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  reafon.  In  this 
•dreadful  ftate  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1552,  when  he  was  happily  releafed  by  deach. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  le  Q^erne, 
w^iich  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666.  Mr  Leland  is 
remembered'  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univerf^l 
linguiit,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  molt  indefa- 
tigable and  flcilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  ki:ig 
Edward  VI.  gave  all  his  papers  to  Sir  John  Checke, 
his  tutor  and  Latin  fccretary  of  ftate.  The  king  dying, 
■and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland's  colleftions  to 
Humphrey  Pureft>y,  Efq;  which,  in  1612,  were  by 
his  fon  given  to  William  Barton,  author  of  the  hitlory 
of  Leicefterfhire.  This  gentleman  alfo  became  pof- 
fefled  of  the  Itinerary  in  8  vols  folio,  which,  in  1632, 
he  depofited  in  the  Bo^lleian  library.  Many. other  of 
Leland's  manufcripts,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Paget,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  laft  fortunately  came 
into  the  poffeflion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts were  of  great  ufe  to  all  our  fnbfequent  antiqua- 
rians, particularly  C-imbden,  Sir  William  Dngdale, 
Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr  Batteley,  Ant.  Wood,  &c.  His 
•Itinerary  throughout  moft  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  publifhcd  by  Mr  Hearne,  9  vols  8vo.  in  1710-1  1  ; 
as  was  alfo  his  CoUettanea  de  rebus  Brltann'tcis,  6  vols 
.8vo,  in  I  7  I  5. 

Lkland  (John),  well  kriown  by  his  writings  in  de- 
fence of  Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Luncaftiire 
in  1691,  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They 
took  the  earlieft  care  to  feafon  his  mind  with  proper 
inftruftions  ;  but,  in  his  fixth  year,  the  fmall-pox  de- 
prived hinv  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  and  ex- 
punged all  his  former  ideaa.  He  continued  in  this 
dej^nrable  ftate  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  fa- 
culties feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  }  and  though  he  did 
not  retain  the  leaft  traces  of  any  impreflions  made  on 
kim  before  the  diftemper,  yet  he  now  difcovered  a  quick 
apprehenfion  and  ftrong  memory.  In  a  few  years  after, 
his  parents  fettled  in  Dublin,  which  fituation  gave  him 
an  eafy  introdu<Slion  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 
When  he  was  properly  quallHed  by  years  and  ftudy,  he 
was  called  to  be  paftor  to  a  congregation  of  Proteftant 
difTenters  in  that  city.  He  wag  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  pul- 
pit. The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  and  by 
fome  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
to  confider  the  fubjedl  with  the  exafttft  care,  and  the 
moft  faithful  examination.  Upon  the  moft  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  Importance  of  Chriftianity,  appearing  to 
■him  with  great  luftre,  he  publifiied  anfwera  to  feveral 
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year  ly  j-i!,  he  authors  who  fuccefiively  appeared  in  that  caufe.  He 
was  indeed  a  mafter  in  this  controverfy  ;  and  his  luTtory 
of  it,  ftyled  «'  A  View  of  the  Dciflical  Writers  that 
have  appeared  in  England  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Cen- 
tury, &c."  is  very  greatly  and  defervcdly  efteemed. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  publifiied  another  Lihorious 
work,  intitled,  **  The  Advantage  and  Necefiity  of 
the  Chriftian  Revthrtion,  fhown  from  the  State  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  .  ancient  Heathen  World,  efpecially  with 
refpetl  to  the  Knowledge  and  Woifhip  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  fu- 
Hire  Rewards  and  Ptinifliments  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Rehgion,"  ±  vols  41:0.  This  noble  and  exten- 
five  fubjedl,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  have  been  flight- 
ly  and  occafionally  handled  by  other  writers,  Leland 
has  treated  at  large  with  the  greateft  care,  accuracy, 
and  candour.  And,  in  his  '*  View  of  the  Dciftical 
Writers,"  his  cool  and  difpaffionate  manner  of  treating 
their  arguments,  and  his  fclid  confutation  of  them, 
have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of  atheiftn 
and  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  difputants. 
But  not  only  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  alfo  his  ami- 
able temper,  great  modefty,  and  exemplary  life,  iecom.p 
mended  his  memory  to  general  efteem  and  affeilion- 
He  died  in  1766. 

LELEGEIS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  front 
the  Leleges,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Afia,  of  Greek 
original ;  the  name  denoting  "  a  colleftion  of  people 
they  firft  occupied  the  iflands  ;  then  paffing  over  to  the 
continent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Myfia  on  the  Sinus- 
Adramyttenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  Cu- 
ria.— There  were  Leleges  alfo  of  l.aconia.  Thefe  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achilles  plun- 
dered their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halicarnafl\is,  where  they  fixed  their 
habitation. — The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of  Me- 
gara  alfo  bore  this  name  for  fome  time,  from  Lelex  one 
of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
TK)jan  war.  His  fubjefts  were  called  from  him  Lelc 
ges- — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  firft  king 
of  Laconia  in  Ptloponnefns.  His  fubjedls  were  alio 
called  LelegeSy  and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Zc- 
leg'ta. 

LELY  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter,  born  in 
Weftphalia  in  the  year  1617.    He  was  placed  as  a 
difciple  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in  1641 
was  induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  1.  gave  to- 
the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.   He  became  ftate- 
painter  to  Charles  IL  who  knighted  him  ^  and  being  as. 
complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took  plea- 
fure  in  converfing  with  him.  He  praflifed  portrait- pain- 
ting, and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  preferred  before 
all  his  cotemporaries.    Hence;  he  became  perpetually 
involved  in  bufinefs  ;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 
from  going  into  Italy  to  finifti  the  courfe  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  which  in  his  younger  days  he  was  very  defiroua. 
of :  however,  he  made  himfelf  amends,  by  getting  the 
beft  drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated Italian  mafter?.  Among  theie  were  the  better  part, 
of  the  Arundel  Colleftiort,  which  he  had  from  that  fa.. 
•  mily,  many  whereof  were  fold  after  hia  death  at  ptodi. 
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gions  rates,  bearing  upon  them  his  ufual  mark  o? 
P.  L.-— The  advantage  he  reaped  from  this  colleftion, 
the  bed  cfiofen  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears  from 
that  admirable  ftyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily  con- 
verfing  with  the  works  of  thofc  great  mafterg.  In  his 
correct  draught  and  beautiful  colouring*  but  more  efpe» 
cially  in  the  graceful  airg  of  his  heads,  and  the  pleafmg 
variety  of  his  pofturea,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
loofe  management  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  moftof 
•his  predecefibra.  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that  he  pre- 
ferved  in  almoft  all  his  female  faces  a  drowfy  fweetnefg 
of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himfelf;  for  which  he  is  rec- 
koned a  mannerid.  The  hands  of  his  portraits  are  re- 
markably fine  and  elegantly  turned  ;  and  he  frequently 
added  landfcapes  in  the  back-grounds  of  his  pictures, 
In  a  ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  better  fuited  to  hia 
Albjed  than  moft  men  could  do.  He  excelled  Ukewife 
in  crayon-painting.  He  was  familiar  with,  and  much  re- 
fpe£ted  by,  perfons  of  the  greateft.  eminence  in  the  king- 
domt  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Englifh 
lady,  to  whom  he  was  fome  time  after  married  j  andjhe 
purchafed  an  eftate  at  Kew  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  pare  of  his  life. 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  t68o  at  London  j  and  was 
buried  at  Covent-garden  church,  where  there  is  a 
marble  monument  created  to  his  memoiy,  with  his  buft, 
^■arved  by  Mr  Gibbon's,  and  a  Latin  epitaph,  writtsn, 
fc^  is  laid,  by  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
■RulTn,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Leroburg,  on  the  ri- 
ver Pelteu,  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 


two  citadels,  one  of  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  with 
,<nit  the  town.  The  fcjuare,  the  c-hurchcij,  and  the  pub- 
lie  buildings,  are  magnificent;  and  it  is  a  large  and  rich 
trading  place.  It  hsu  a  Roman  catholic  archbiifiiop, 
find  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  RulTjan  bifhop ;  but  the 
Proteftants  are  not  tolerated.  This  city  wa*  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  by  the  rebel  Coflacs  and  Tar- 
tars, and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfelf  with  a  large  fum 
of  money.  Jn  1672,  it  was  befiegcd  in  vain  by  the 
Turks }  but  in  1 7P4,  was  taken  by  ttorm  by  Char.  Xll, 
of  Sweden,    E-  Long.  24.  46.  N,  Lat.  49.  51. 

LEMERY  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  chemift,  born 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.  After  having  made 
j,he  tcur  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  rc- 
.tjuaintance  with  M.  Martyn  apothecary  to  Monfieur 
the  Prince  i  and  performed  fevcral  coqrfes  of  chemiflry 
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drove  him  Into  the  Romifh  communion  to  avoid  perfecu- 
tion.  Hethen  became  affociate  chemift  and  peofionary  in 
the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  and  died  in  1715.  He 
wriite,  A  courfe  of  chemiftry  ;  An  univerfal  phar» 
macopoeia  t  An  univerfal  treatife  of  drugs ;  and,  A 
treatife  on  antimony, 

LEMING,  in  zoology.    See  Mus. 
LEMMA,  (of  «  I  alTume,")  in  mathema- 

tics, denotes  a  previous  propofition,  laid  down  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  demonftration  } 
and  prefixed  either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render 
their  demonftration  lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more  eafy  and  (hort. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one  third  of  a  prifm,  or  pa- 
rallelopiped,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the 
demonftration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
and  troublefome  j  this  lemma  may  be  premifed,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progrelfion,  that  the  fum  of 
the  feries  of  the  fquares,  in  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progreflion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  1,4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  &c,  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  funi 
of  as  many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft  ;  or  is  al- 
ways one-third  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  terra*.  Thus,  to  find  the  infle£lion  of  « 
curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firft  premifed,  that  a  tan- 
gent may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point. 
So  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonftration  of  moft  propo- 
fuiong,  fuch  lemmata  as  thefe  are  necefiary  firft  to  be 
allowed  ;  that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimenfions  } 
that  all  matter  i«  divifible  ;  and  the  like.  As  alfo  in 
the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood 


circu- 
lates, there  ia  life,  &c. 

LEMNA,DucK-MEAT,inbotartyi  a  genus  of  thedi- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  { 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order, 
Mi/ceUmea-  The  male  calyx  ii  monophyllous  5  there  ia 
no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  monophyljlous  j  there  is  no 
corolla,  one  ftyle  j  the  capfule  unilocular.  There  are 
three  fpeciee,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  frequentljr 
in  ditches  and  the  fhallow  parts  of  ftagnant  waters. 
All  of  them  ^re  acceptable  food  for  ducks  and  geefe. 

LEMNIAN- EARTH,  Terra  Lemniay  a  medicinal, 
aftringent  fort  of  earth,  of  ja  fatty  confiftence  and 
reddiih  colour}  ufed  in  the  fame  cafts  as  bolb.  It 
has  its  name  from  the  ifland  of  Lemnoa,  whence  it  i* 
chiefly  brougiit.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and 
imprefs  a  feal  upon  it  \  whence  it  is  alfo  called  terra 


jn  the  laboratory  of  thi*  chemift  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde;  ftgtlkta,  A  fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Senegal, 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  efteem  of     >  ■  >  •  '  '      '  "      "  •  ■ 

the  prince.  He  provided  himfelf  at  length  with  a  la- 
jboratory  of  his  own,  end  might  have  been  made  a  doc 
tor  of  phyfic  5  but  be  chofe  to  continue  an  apothecary, 
from  his  attachment  to  chemiftry,  in  which  he  opened 
public  lc(S^uresi  and  bis  confluence  of  fcholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcarcely  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  his 
operations.  The  true  principles  of  chemiftry  in  his 
time  were  but  ill  underftood  j  Lemery  was  the  firft 
,who  abolifbed  the  fen felefs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms, 
reduced  the  fcience  to  clear  and  firaple  ideas,  and  pro- 
knifed  nothing  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  1 681,  he 
v/as  diHurbed  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  came  to 
Engliind,  where  he'was  well  received  by  Charles  II, : 
but  affairs  not  promifing  him  the  fame  tranquillity,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  fought  for  (belter  under  a  Doc- 
jtor's  degree  j  but  the  revocation  of  the,  edi<9;  of  Nantz 


which  is  not  properly  an  eaith,  though  fo  called,  but 
compofed  of  the  dried  pulp  xDf  the  fruit  of  the  Baobab. 

LEMNIUS  (Lseviniis)^  a  famous  phyfician,  born  at 
Ziric  Zee  in  Zealand,  in  1505,  He  pradifed  phyfic 
with  applaufe  ;  and  afier  his  wife's  death  being  made 
prieft,  became  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  He  left  feveral  efteemed  works,  the  principal 
of  which  is  intitled  De  occuhts  nature  miracuh's, 

LEMNOS  (anc.  geog,),annble  ifland  in  the  iEgeaa 
fea,  near  Thrace,  called  alfo  DI^qHs,  ixoxn  its  confiiling 
of  two  towns.  The  firft  inhabitants  were  the  Pclafgi, 
or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their 
wives.  After  them  came  the  children  of  the  Lemnian 
widows  by  the  Argonaut?,  whofe  defcendants  were  at 
laft  expelled  by  the  Pelafgi,  about  1 100  year?  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 1 2  miles  in  cic- 
cuqufercnce.  according;  to  Pliny  j  who  fays,  that  it  is  of- 
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tea  ftiadowed  by  mount  Athos,  though  at  the  diftance 
of  87  miles.  It  has  been  called  Hipfipyle  from  queen 
Hipfipyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  earth  or 
chalk  called  terra  Lemnia,  or  terra Jigillata  from  the  feal 
or  imprefiion  which  it  can  bear,  and  which  is  ufed  for 
confolidating  wounds.  As  the  inhabitant*  were  black- 
fmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occafion  to  fix  the  forgfs 
of  Vulcan  in  that  ifland,  and  to  confccrate  tUe  whole 
country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  alfo  celebrated  for  a 
labyrinth,  which,  according  to  fome  craditi(»ns,  fuvpalTcd 
thofe  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains  of  it  were 
ilill  viiible  in  the  age  of  Pliny.  The  illand  of  Lem- 
B03  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Mil- 
tiades. 

LEMON,  in  botany.    See  Citrus. 

Lemon-  IJland,  one  of  the  Skelig-iflands  fo  called  ; 
fituated  off  the  coaft  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
rock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan- 
gerous to  fhips.  An  incredible  number  of  gannets  and 
other  birds  breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
gannet  neftles  no  where  on  the  fouthern  coarts  of  Ire- 
land but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feen 
on  all  parts  of  our  coafls  on  the  wing.  There  is  ano- 
ther rock  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  fame  circiimftance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  fugarj 
and  lemon  or  citron  juice  ;  it  is  very  cooling  and  gtatc- 
ful. 

LEMOVICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  fituated  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arverni  to 
the  eaft)  the  Cadurci  to  the  fouth,  and  the  PiiSlones  to 
the  w^ft.    Now  the  Limqftn  and  La  Marcbe. 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  primates,  the 
charaAers  of  which  are  thefe  :  There  are  four  fore-teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  being  remote; 
and  fix  long,  compreffed,  parallel  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw;  the  dog-teeth  are  fohtary,  and  the  grinders  are 
fomewhat  lobated. 

1.  The  tardigradus,  or  taiHefs  maucauco,  a  fmall 
animal  found  in  Bengal  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  of  a  very  fingular  conftruAion,  and  perhaps  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  thicknefs  than  any  other  quadruped. 
The  head  is  roundifh,  with  a  fharp-pointed  nofe,  and 
fmall  ears  :  the  body  is  covered  with  fhort,  foft,  and 
illky  afh-coloured  and  reddifh  fur :  the  toes  are  naked, 
and  the  nails  flat  ;  excepting  thofe  of  the  inner  toe  on 
each  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  fharp. 
The  length  of  the  animal  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump 
is  fixteen  inches. — It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds  on 
fruits  :  In  a  tame  ftate,  it  appears  to  be  fond  of  eggs, 
and  it  would  alfo  greedily  devour  fmall  birds.  This  ani- 
mal has  theinaftivuy  ofthe  floth,  and  creeps  flowly  along 
the  ground  :  it  is  very  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes 
a  plaintive  noife. 

A  variety  of  the  above,  or  according  to  Mr  Pennant 
a  diftinA  fpecies,  is, 

2.  The  loris  of  Buffon,  or  tardigradus  of  Seba.  It 
has  a  produced  dog-like  vifage,  with  the  forehead  high 
above  the  nofe  :  the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded : 
the  body  is  (lender  and  weak  :  Hmbs  are  very  long 
and  flender  ;  and  thumb  on  each  foot  is  more  diflinft, 
and  feparate  from  the  toes  :  the  hair  on  the  body  is 
tiniverfally  fhort,  and  dehcately  foft  ;  the  colour  on  the 
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upper  part  tawny,  beneath  whilifh.  In  length,  from  Lemnf. 
the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  anus,  the  animal  ia  only  eight  — >r~~" 
inches.  It  differs  totally  in  form  and  in  nature  from 
the  ppecedin* ;  and  notwithflanding  the  epithet  of 
tardigradus  or  Jloth  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  atlive,  and 
afccnds  trees  mofl  ni:nbly.  It  has  the  aftions  of  an 
ape  ;  and,  if  we  credit  Seba,  the  male  climbs  the  treesj 
and  taltes  the  fruits  before  it  prefents  them  to  Ita 
mate. 

3.  The  mongooj;,  or  woolly  liiaucaucoj  inhabits  Ma- 
dagafcar,  and  the  iflands  to  the  eaftvvard  as  far  as  Ce- 
lebes. It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat,  and  has  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  foft,  and 
thick  fur,  a  little  curled  or  wavedy  of  a  deep  brownifh 
afl)'Colour  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  covered  with  the  fame 
fort  of  hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  It  lives  on  fruits, 
turns  its  tail  over  its  head  to  protect  it  from  rain,  and 
lleeps  on  trees  ;  it  is  very  fportive  and  good-natured, 
«nd  very  tender. 

4.  The  catta,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabits  Mada- 
gafcar  and  the  neighbouring  ifles.  It  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  cat ;  has  the  hair  on  the  top  and  hind-part  of  the 
head  of  a  deep  afh-colour,  the  back  and  fides  reddifhj 
the  belly  and  infides  of  the  lijmbs  white  ;  all  its  hair  is 
very  foft,  clofe  and  fine,  and  ere<ft  hke  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet ;  the  tail  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
good  natured,  and  has  all  the  life  of  a  monkey,  with 
out  its  mifehievous  difpofition  ;  it  is  very  clean- 
ly, and  has  a  weak  cry.  In  a  wild  ftate  they  go  in 
troops  of  30  or  40,  and  are  eafily  tamed  vvhen  taken 
young. 

5.  The  Caudatus-niger,  or  ruffed  maucauco,  (the 
Var't  of  Buffon},  is  alfo  an  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar. 
It  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  laft,  and  has  long  hair 
ftanding  out  round  the  fides  of  the  head  like  a  ruff;  a 
long  tail ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  generally 
black,  but  fometimes  white  fpotted  with  black.  In 
a  wild  ftate,  it  is  very  fierce ;  and  makes  fuch  a  violent 
noife  in  the  woods,  that  the  cries  of  two  might  be 
eafily  miftaken  for  the  noife  made  by  a  hundred. 

6.  The  volans,  or  flying  maucauco,  refemblea  a  bat ; 
being  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong  membrane  like  that  ani- 
mal, by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly.  It  inhabits  the 
country  about  Guzarat,  the  Molucca  ifles,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines ;  feeds  on  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  is  very 
diflindl  both  from  the  bat  and  flying  fquirrel.  Its  hi-* 
ftory,  however,  is  very  little  known. 

7.  The  tarjier  of  Buffon  (ranked  by  Mr  Pennant 
under  this  genus)  has  a  pointed  vifage  ;  flender  nofe, 
bilobated  at  the  end  :  eyes  large  and  prominent :  ears 
eretl,  broad,  naked,  femitranfparent,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  between  them  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  fide  of  the  nofe 
and  on  the  upper  eye -brow.  In  each  jaw  are  two  cut- 
ting and  two  canine  teeth  ;  which  form  an  exception  in 
this  genus.  There  are  four  long  flender  toes  and  a 
diftiniSt  thumb  on  each  foot;  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet 
very  broad  and  greatly  dilated  at  their  ends  :  the  tail 
is  almoft  naked  ;  the  greater  part  round  and  fcaly  like 
that  of  a  rat,  but  growing  hairy  towards  the  end,  which 
is  tufted.  The  penis  is  pendulous  ;  and  the  fcrotum 
and  tefticles  are  of  a  vaft  fize  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
maL  The  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  I3 
near  fix  inches ;  to  the  hind  toes  eleven  and  a  half,  the 
hind  legs,  like  thofe  of  the  jerboa,  being  of  a  great 
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Lemures  length  ;  the  tall  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.    It  in- 
habits the  remoteft  iflands  of  India,  efpecially  Amboi- 
,  na  ;  and  is  called  by  the  Macaflars  podje. 

8.  The  little  maiicauco  has  a  rounded  head,  (harp 
nofc,  long  whifliers  ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; 
four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  fix  in  the  low- 
er :  feven  grinders  on  each  fide ;  the  neareft  fliarp, 
the  more  diftant  lobated  :  the  ears  are  large,  round- 
ifh,  naked,  and  membranaceous  ;  the  eyes  very  large 
and  full.  The  toes  are  long,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; 
the  ends  round  ;  the  nails  round,  and  very  Ihort ; 
except  that  of  the  fitft  toe,  which  is  long  and  (harp  : 
the  tail  is  hairy,  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
prehenfile.  The  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the  black 
rat  ;  and,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  feems  to  be  the 
fame  which  BufFon  calls  le  rat  de  Madagafcar.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  live  in  the  palm-trees,  and  feed  on  fruits. 
It  holds  its  food  in  its  fore-feet  hke  fquirrels  ;  is 
lively,  and  has  a  weak  cry  ;  and  when  it  fleeps,  it 
rolls  itfelf  up. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  ;  thofe  above 
defcribed  are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXVIII. 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  fprites  or  hobgoblins  ; 
reftlefs  ghofts  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  ter- 
rify and  torment  the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larvte,  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 
people,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon  at 
Rome  they  had  lemur'ia  or  feafts  inftituted  to  appeafe 
the  manes  of  the  defund.    See  Lares. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus  : 
the  fouls  of  men  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  funftions,  be- 
come a  kind  of  daemons  or  genii,  formerly  called  lemu- 
res. Of  thefe  lemureSi  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their 
families  were  called  lares  familtares ;  but  thofe  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  contiaually, 
without  meeting  with  any  place  of  rett,  and  terrified 
good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  ^re  vulgarly  called 
larv£. 

An -ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures  ;  which  laft  word 
was  formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his  brother 
Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  earth  to  torment  him. 

But  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue  lemures  fignifies  the  foul  of  a  man  feparated  from 
the  body  by  death. 

LEMURIA,  or  Lemuralia,  a  feaft  folemnized  at 
Roriie  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead  or  in  honour  of  the  lemures. — It  was  inftitu- 
ted by  Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghoft  of  his  murder- 
ed brother  Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
purfuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime, — The  name 
lemuria  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Re- 
muria,  ^.  the  feaft  of  Remus.  Sacrifices  continued 
for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  fhut  up,  and  mar- 
riages were  prohibited  during  the  folemnity.  A  va- 
riety of  whimfical  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical 
words  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ghofts  defired  to  withdraw, 
without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  affright  their  friends 
above  ground.  The  chief  formalities  were  ablution, 
putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths,  and  beating 
kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins  keep  their  di- 
fiance. 

i.ENA,  a  great  river  of  Siberia  in  Afia,  which 


takes  its  rife  in  N.  Laat.  52.  30.  and  E.  Long.  124.  30. 
from  Ferro.  After  titraverfing  a  large  tra6l  of  land,  it 
divides  itfelf  into  five  I  branches  about  Lat.  73°.  Three 
of  thefe  run  weftwardj,  and  two  eaftward,  by  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea.  Its  three  weftern 
mouths  he  in  143°  E.l.  Long,  from  Ferro,  but  the  eaft- 
ern  ones  extend  to  1353.  The  current  is  every  where 
flow,  and  its  bed  entiiirely  free  from  rgcks.  The  bot- 
tom is  fandy,  and  thne  banks  are  in  fome  places  rocky 
and  mountainous.  SSixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the 
Lena  during  its  courtfe  to  the  northern  ocean. 

Len^a,  a  feftival  I  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  theere  was  much  feafting  and  Baccha- 
nahan  jollity,  accomppanied  with  poetical  contentions, 
and  the  exhibition  off  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  Qicrificed  onn  the  occafion,  and  treated  with 
various  marks  of  cruelelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu* 
rally  fond  of  broufingg  on  the  vine-flioots. 

LENFANT  (Jamnes),  a  learned  French  writer  born 
in  1 66 1.  After  ftudjlying  at  Saumur,  he  went  to  Hci* 
delbcrg,  where  he  recceived  impofition  of  hands  for  the 
miniftry  in  1684.  ]  He  difcharged  the  fiindlions  of 
this  charafter  with  ggreat  reputation  there,  as  chap- 
lain of  the  eleftrefs  c dowager  Palatine,  and  paftor  ia 
ordinary  to  the  Frenoch  church.  The  defcent  of  the 
French  into  the  Palaatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelbcrp-g  in  1688.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  eleftor  Freederic,  afterward  king  of  Pruffia, 
appointed  him  one  obf  the  minifters.  There  he  conti- 
nued 39  years,  diftinnguifhing  himfelf  by  his  writings. 
He  was  preacher  to  >  the  queen  of  Pruffia^  Charlotta 
Sophia ;  and  after  1  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Pruflia.  In  1707  bee  took  a  journey  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  he  hhad  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Queen  Anne ;  and  might  have  fettled  in  London^ 
with  the  title  of  chaaplaln  to  her  majejly»  In  1712  he 
went  to  Helmftadt,  i  in  1715  to  Leipfic,  and  in  1725 
to  Breflaw,  to  fearchh  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  \^ 
not  certain  whether  i  it  was  he  that  firft  formed  the  de* 
fign  of  the  Btbliotheieque  Germanique^  which  began  in 
1720  ;  or  whether  itt  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learneed  men,  which  took  the  name  oi 
Anonymous^  and  who  1  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are,  i.  The  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Council  i  of  Conflance,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
Hiftory  of  the  Counncil  of  Pifa,  2  vols  4to.  3.  The 
New  Teftament  trannflated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  I  by  Beaufobre  and  Lenfant,  2  vols 
4to.  4.  The  Hiftor  ry  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim'a 
Latin  differtation.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Bibl'iO' 
theque  Choijie,  La  ReJ:'publtc  dcs  Lettres,  La  Bibliothequs 
Germanique,  &c. 

LENGLET  (NIccholas  du  Frefnoy,  Pabbe),  born 
at  Beauvais  in  Francce,  1674,  ^^^^  ^  mo^  fertile  and 
ufeful  French  author  r  on  a  variety  of  fubjefts,  hiftori- 
cal,  geographical,  poolitical,  and  philofophical.  The 
following  deferve  paiitticular  notice:  1.  A  Method  of 
Studying  Hiftory,  Wvvith  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Hiftorians  of  every  age  and  country,  publiftied  in 
1713;  a  work  whichh  eftabliftied  his  reputation  as  an 
hiftorical  writer  :  it  was  tranflated  into  moft  of  the 
modern  languages,  f  particularly  our  own,  with  confi- 
derable  improvementis,  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  LL.IX 
and  F.R.S.  and  puubliflied  at  London  in  1730,  ia 
2.  vols  8 vo.    2.  A  CCopious  Abridgment  of  Univerfal 

Hiftor^': 
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Hiftory  and  Biography,  in  chrontoHogical  order,  under 
the  title  of  Tablettes  chronologiques i  which  made  its  firft 
appearance  at  Paris  in  1744,  in  2;  ^vols  fmall  8vo,  and 
was  univerfally  admired  by  the  litcerrati  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  author  attended  \wiith  great  candour, 
as  every  writer  ought,  to  well-foiunided  judicious  crili- 
cifms.  In  future  editions  he  matdte  feveral  alterations 
^nd  improvements,  and  from  one  o)f  thefe,  we  believe 
that  of  1759,  an  Englifh  tranflattiion  was  made,  and 
publifhed  at  London  in  1762,  imi  2  vols  large  8vo. 
Du  Ertfnoy  died  in  1755  :  the  F'airis  edition  of  1759 
was  printed  from  the  auihor's  (cconefted  copy ;  and 
the  impreflion  being  fold  off,  anoulher  edition  appear- 
ed in  1763,  with  confiderable  impircovements  by  an  un- 
known editor  :  to  the  biographicaU  part,  a  great  num- 
ber of  names  of  refpetStable  perfoinss  are  added,  not  to 
fee  found  in  the  former  edition  ;  <amd  it  has  this  fupe>- 
rior  advantage  in  the  hiftorical  pau'tts,  that  the  general 
hiftory  is  brought  down  to  the  ye:air  1  762.  Du  Fref- 
noy,  however,  has  loaded  his  wor.k;  with  catalogues  of 
faints,  martyrs,  councils,  fynodsi,  herefies,  fchifms, 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  matters,  fiit  only  for  the  libra- 
ries of  Popifh  convents  and  feminaarries. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  tthing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  duration,  it  is  apjpUied  to  any  fpace  of 
time,  whether  long  or  fhort. 

LENGTHENING,  in  fhip-c;arrpcntry,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  a  fliip  down  acrofs  (tlhe  middle,  and  add- 
ing a  certain  portion  to  her  lengtthi.  It  Is  performed 
by  fawing  her  planks  afunder  In  dliffFerent  places  of  her 
length,  on  each  fide  of  the  midfhiipp  frame,  to  prevent 
her  from  being  too  much  weakenecd  in  one  place.  The 
two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  tco  a  limited  diftance  ; 
which  muft  be  equal  to  the  prroopofcd  addition  of 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  (of  timber  is  next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  ffufficient  number  of 
timbers  are  eredled,  to  fill  up  tlhte  vacancy  produced 
by  the  feparation.  The  two  parttsi  of  the  kelfon  are 
afterwards  united  by  an  additionail  piece  which  is  fco- 
red  down  upon  the  floor-timbers,,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  neceffary  are  fixed  acrofss  ithe  ftiip  in  the  new 
interval.  Finally,  the  planks  of  tthie  fide  are  prolong, 
ed  fo  as  to  unite  with  each  other- ;;  and  thofe  of  the 
ceihng  refitted  in  the  fame  raanmier ;  by  which  the 
whole  procefs  is  completed. 

LENEICIA,  a  ftrong  town  olf  Poland,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  namntc,  with  a  fort  feat- 
ed  on  a  rock.  The  nobility  of  thee  province  hold  their 
diet  here.  It  ftands  in  a  raorafs  <oin  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bfura,  in  E  Long.  19.  25.  INJ.  Lat.  52.  12. 

LEKOX  or  Dunbarton'  Shirre^,  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, ftretching  24  miles  in  lengtlh  and  20  in  breadth, 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the:  river  and  frith  of 
Clyde,  on  the  weft  by  Lochlong  ;aind  Argylefliire,  on 
the  north  by  the  Grampian  hills,  aand  on  the  eaft  by 
Monteith  and  Stirlingfhire.  Greatt  part  of  this  county 
confifts  of  hills  and  heaths,  fit  fo>r  nothing  but  paftu- 
rage  and  fport;  even  in  the  lower  hands,  the  foil  is  not 
extremely  fertile;  yet  the  face  of  tthie  country  is  agree- 
ably divei  filled  with  hill,  dale,,  mountain,  heath, 
ftreams,  lakes,  woods,  and  fields  <o)f  corn:  the  (hire  is 
Kkewife  beautified  with  a  great  niuimber  of  agreeable 
feats  and  plantations,  belonging  tco)  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune. Part  of  this  county  is  wafiiecd  by  the  river  Clyde 
m  its  courfe  to  the  fea:  even^t  tHiee  caftle  of  Dunbar- 
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ton,  the  breadth  of  ft  amounts  to  two  miles  at  high-  Len»x, 
water,  and  it  continues  extending  in  width  and  depth 


Lens. 


until  it  joins  the  ocean.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  the  two  bays  of  Lochlong  and  Lochfyn  make 
large  indentations  In  the  (hire  of  Dunbarton.  The 
only  river  of  any  confideration  that  runs  through  this 
county,  is  the  Leven,  the  Lelanonius  of  Ptolemy, 
otherwife  called  Le-vinia,  thf:  Latin  name  for  Lenox. 
The  river  Leven  is  a  pure  tranfparent  paftoral  ftream, 
that  warbles  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  through  a  delight- 
ful vale  adorned  with  farms,  feats,  woods,  and  planta- 
tions. It  derives  its  origin  from  the  great  lake  called 
Lochlomotul,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  orerflowlng,  and, 
after  a  delightful  meandring  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles, 
diferabogues  itfelf  into  the  Clyde  at  the  caftle  of  Dun- 
barton. But  the  greateft  curlofity  of  this  county  is 
Lochlomond  itfelf,  a  vaft  body  of  frefh  water,  fup- 
plied  by  fubterraneous  fprings  and  rivulets,  furround- 
ed  with  huge  mountains,  extending  25  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  five  miles  in  breadth,  incredibly 
deep  in  every  part,  interfperfed  with  24  verdant  ifles, 
fome  of  which  are  ftocked  with  red  deer,  and  inhabi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  romantic  than  this 
part  of  the  country  during  the  fiimmer-feafon,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake :  the  high  road  runs  in  fome 
places  through  natural  wood^;  overhung,  ©n  one  hand, 
by  fteep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  ;  and 
on  the  other  opening  In  long  viftas  upon  the  lake,  ter- 
minated by  green  iflands  that  feem  to  float  upon  the 
water.  Among  the  rivers  of  this  flrire  we  fliall  like- 
wife  mention  the  water  of  Blane,  which,  though  itfelf 
an  inconfiderable  ftream,  hath  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  and  hiilorian.  He  was  born  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  place  called  Bucha- 
nan^  where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Montrofe,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham,  fo  often  diftingulflied  by  its  loyalty,  inte- 
grity, and  valour.  The  fame  part  of  the  country  gave 
birth  to  the  great  mathematician  and  naturalift,  Na- 
pier, Lord  Merchifton,  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 
The  title  of  Lenox,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of 
the  flilre,  was  heretofore  vefted  in  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in 
the  perfon  of  King  James  VI.  whofe  father,  Henry 
Lord  Darnly,  was  fon  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.  This 
prince  conferred  the  title  upon  his  kinfman  Efme 
Stuart,  fon  of  John  Lord  d'Aublgney  in  France  :  but, 
his  race  failing  at  .the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Lenox 
and  Richmond,  and  the  eftate  devolving  to  the  crown, 
King  Charles  1 1,  conferred  both  titles  on  his  own  na- 
tural fon  by  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  they  are 
ftill  enjoyed  by  his  pofterity.  The  people  of  Lenox- 
fhire  are  chiefly  Lowlanders,  though  in  fome  parts  of 
it  divine  fervice  is  performed  in  the  Erfe  language. 
The  moft  numerous  clans  in  this  diftrI6l,  are  the  Mac- 
farlaaes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the  Buchanans.  They 
generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  faith,  according  to 
the  Prefbyterian  difcipline ;  yet  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men follow  the  Englllh  ritual.  The  commonalty  are 
for  the  moft  part  fober,  honeft,  and  induftrious ;  and 
though  they  live  poorly,  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  heal- 
thy. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent 
fubftance,  the  furfaces  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that 
3  O  2  the 
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the  raps  of  light,  by  paffing  through  It,  are  made  to 
change  their  direftion,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  h'ns,  or  made  to  beceme  parallel  af- 
ter converging  or  diverging;  or  lattly,  proceeding  as  if 
they  had  Iffiicd  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon  the 
lens.  Some  lenfes  are  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle ;  fome  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  ; 
fome  plano-convex,  or  plano-concave;  that  is  with 
one  iide  flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and 
fome  are  called  tneni/cufes,  or  convex  on  one  lide  and 
concave  on  the  other.    See  Dioptrics,  p.  33 

LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  failing  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  as  a  time  of  humiliation  before 
Eaftcr,  the  great  fellival  of  our  Saviour's  refurrec- 
tion. 

Thofe  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  fome  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  communion,  maintain,  that  it  was  always  a 
faft  of  40  days,  and,  as  fuch,  of  apoftolical  inllitu- 
tion.  Others  think  it  was  only  of  ecclefiaftical  in- 
ftitution,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent chuiches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  faft  of 
40  hours  to  a  faft  of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  Bifhop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and 
others. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe 
who  were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  abft^aln  from  food 
till  evening  :  their  only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper;  and 
then  it  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flefti  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  ufed  with  fobricty  and  modera- 
tion. 

X-ent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifing, 
more  abundantly,  every  fpecies  of  charity.  Thus 
what  they  fparcd  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging 
them  of  a  meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the  poor  ;  they 
employed  their  vacant  hours  in  vifiting  the  fick  and 
thofe  that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  ftrangers, 
and  reconciling  differences.  The  imperial  laws  for- 
bad all  profecution  of  men  in  criminal  actions,  that 
might  bring  them  to  corporal  punifliment  and  torture, 
during  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time  of  more 
than  ordinary  ftriftnefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in 
many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  alTem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  All  public 
games  and  ftage- plays  were  prohibited  at  this  feafon  ; 
as  alfo  the  celebration  of  all  feftivals,  birth-days,  and 
marriages,  as  unfuitable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Chriftians  of  the  Greek  church  obferve  four 
lents  :  the  firft  commences  on  the  jjlh  of  November  j 
the  fecond  is  the  fame  with  our  lent  ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Whitfuntide,  and  continues  till  the 
feftival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  and  the  fourth  com- 
mences on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  lafts  no  longer  than 
till  the  15th.  Thefe  lents  are  obferved  with  great 
ttriftnefs  and  aufterity ;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days they  indulge  themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and 
ufing  oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

JLENTIL,  in  botany.    See  Ervum. 

LENTINI.  SeeLEONTiNi. 

LENTISCUS,  in  botany.    See  Pistacia, 

LEO,  in  zoology.    See  Felis, 

Leo,  in  aftronomy,  the  fifth  of  the  1 2  figns  of 
the  zodiac.  The  ftars  in  the  confl;ellation  Leo  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  27,  befides  the  informes, 
which  are  8  j  in  Tycho's  30  }  in  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue 95. 


LeoX.  whofe  proper  name  was  John  de  Medrci*, 
is  a  pope  ever  to  be  remembered  by  Proteftants,  as  ha- 
ving proved  the  caiife  of  the  reformation  begun  by 
Martin  Luther.  He  had  been  honoured  with  a  car- 
dinal's hat  at  14  years  of  age,  and  fome  years  after 
with  the  diixnity  of  legate  by  JuHus  II.  He  was  in 
that  quality  in  the  army  vi'hich  was  defeated  by  the 
French  near  Ravenna  in  1512^  where  he  was  taken 
prifoner.  The  foldiers,  who  had  overcome  him,  fhow- 
ed  him  fuch  great  veneration,  that  they  humbly  aflced 
his  pardon  for  gaining  the  victory,  befought  him  to 
give  them  abfolution  for  it,  and  promifed  never  to  be^r 
arms  againft  the  pope.  When  Pope  Julius  died,  Leo 
was  very  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence,  and  was-, 
carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter.  His  hurrying  about  every 
night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  faftion,  occafioned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer ;  and  the  matter  which  ran  from 
it  exhaled  fuch  a  ftench,  that  all  the  cells  in  the  con- 
clave, which  were  feparated  only  by  thin  partitions, 
were  poifoned  by  it.  Upon  this  the  cardinals  confulted 
the  phyficians  of  the  conclave,  to  know  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  They,  being  bribed,  faid  the  cardinal  dtr 
Medicis  could  not  live  a  month  ;  which  fentence  oc- 
cafiontd  bis  being  chofen  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medici's,  then  not  30  years  of  age,  was  elected  pope 
upon  a  falfe  information  ;  and  as  joy  is  the  moil  fove* 
reign  of  all  remedies,  he  foon  after  recovered  his 
health,  fo  that  the  old  cardinals  had  reafon  to  repent 
their  credulity. — He  was  better  calculated  for  a  tern- 
poral  prince,  being  ambitious,  politic,  luxurious,  a 
connoilfeur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  accompllfhed  fine 
gentleman  :  thus  qualified,  it  is  no  woi^der  that  fo 
young  a  pontifl',  negle£ling  the  true  interefl;  of  his 
church,  fhould  avail  himfelf  of  the  folly  of  religious 
dupes,  and  publicly  fell  indulgences  to  fupport  his 
prodigality,  efpecially  as  he  was  known  to  difbeh'eve 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  which  he  called  j4  Dery  profitable  falls, 
for  htm  and  his  predeceffors.  In  1517,  he  publifhed  ge- 
neral indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered  the 
priefts  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
would  contribute  any  fum  towards  comipleting  the 
church  of  St  Peter;  and  this  was  the  bafis  of  the  re- 
formation. (See  Luther  and  Indulgence.)  Le® 
died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  to, this  pope  was  prin- 
cipally  owing  the  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Italy. 
He  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  in  recovering  an- 
cient manufcripts,  and  procuring  good  editions  of 
them  ;  he  favoured  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  gloried 
in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who 
in  return  have  been  very  lavifh  in  his  praife.  Mr 
Pope,  in  his  elTay  on  Criticifm,  beftows  on  him  thefe 
haimonious  lines. 

But  fee  !  each  mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance ;  and  trims  her  withet'd  bays; 
Rome's  ancient  Geniu«,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
Shakes  off  the  duft,  and  rears  his  rev'rend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  filter  Arts  revive  : 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 
With  fweeter  notes  each  riling  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 

Leo  (St),  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a 
biftiop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  ri- 
ver Marrechia,  in  E.  Long,  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  57. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  town       Htrcfordfhire,  in 
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jEngland,  feated  on  the  river  Lug,  which  waters  the 
1  north  and  call  fides  of  the  town,  and  over  which  there 
:aie  feveral  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  populous 
1  borough  ;  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  betwixt  South- 
Wales  and  Londoir,  from  which  lalt  it  is  ditiant  i  13. 
mtafured  miles.  In  King  John's  reign  it  was  burnt, 
but  foon  rebuilt.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  is  governed  by  a  high  ileward,  bailiff,  recorder,  12 
capital  burgelTes  (out  of  whom  the  bailiff  is  chofen), 
and  a  town-clerk.  Its  market  is  on  Friday,  and  its 
fairs,  which  are  all  ncted  for  horfes  and  black  cattle, 
on  February  13th,  Tuefday  after  Midlent- Sunday, 
May  13th,  July  loth,  September  4th,  and  November 
ift.  The  majket  was  on  Thurfday  till  it  was  chan- 
ged,  on  a  petition  from  the  cities  of  Hereford  and 
Worcefler,  complaining  of- their  lofs  of  trade  ;  fince 
v^hich,  the  vafl  trade  it  had  in  wool  and  wheat  is  much 
kffened.  The  befl  flax  is  faid  to  grow  here,  and  it 
has  been  equally  noted  for  the  belt  wheat,  barley,  and 
the  fineft  bread, .  The  inhabitants  drive  a  confiderable 
trade  not  only  in  the  wool,  but  in  gloves,  leather,  hat- 
making,  &c.  and  there  are  feveral  rivers  in  and  a- 
buut  the  town  on  which  they  have  mills  and  other  ma- 
chines. Near  its  church  are  (ome  remains  of  its  priory  ; 
and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
called  to  this  day  Comfort- Caftle.  It  has  feveral  good 
inns,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  W.  Long. 
2.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre- 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Lyonnois,  with  a  bifliop's 
fee.    It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  W.  Long.  3.  55.  N. 

Lat.  48.  41.  .       r    1  • 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  kmg- 
dom  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Al^urias  ;  on  the  weft 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Eftre- 
madura  and  Caflile,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  eafl. 
It  is  about  125.  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  almofl  equal  parts  by  the  ri- 
ver Duero,  or  Douro.  It  produces  all  the  neccffaries 
ei  hfe,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large  epifcopal  town  of  Spam, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Komans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  finefl  cathe- 
dral church  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
and  populous  than  at  prefent,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  firft  Chiiftian  kingdom  m 
Spain.  It  is  feated  between  two  fources  of  the  river 
Efra,  in  W.  Long.  5.  13.  N.  Lat.  42.  55. 

Leon  (Peter  Cicca  de),  author  of  the  hiftory  of 
Pfru.  He  left  Spain  his  native  country  at  1 3  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  refided  i  7 
years;  and  obferved  fo  many  remarkable  things,'  that 
he  refolved  to  com.mit  them  to  writing.  The  fir  ft  part 
of  his  hiftory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1553.  He  be- 
gan it  in  1541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was  at  Li- 
ma, the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he  gave 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years  of 

Leon  Nicaragua,  a  town>of  North  America,  m 
New  Spain,  and  in  theprovmce  of  Nicaragua  ;  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  governor,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  con- 
fifts  of  about  looohoufej,  and  has  feveral  monafteries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a. lake  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fea.  The 
towa  is  featediat  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  whigh  Kn- 
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It  was  taken 


ders  it  fubjeift  t6  earthquakes.     It  was  taken  by  Leonwl 

in  fig 

W.  Long.  86,  10.  N.  Lat. 


the  buccaneers  in  1685,   in  fight  of  a  Spanifh  ar 


my  who  were  fix  to  one. 
12.  25-. 

LEONARD  DE  NOBLET  (St.)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Guienne  and  territory  of  Li- 
mofin,  with  a  confiderable  manufaftory  of  cloth  and  - 
paper.    It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long, 
r.  35..  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 
LEONARDO  da  tinci.    See  Vinci. 
LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Weftpha» 
ha.    He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  coUeded  excel- 
lent materials  for  compofing  The  Ottoman  hijlory  ;  and 
it  is  to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  bcft  account 
we  have  of  that  empire.    To  his  knowledge  in  the 
learned  languages,  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil  law  ; 
whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Ba'  f 
flka.  His  other  verfions  were  efteemed,  though  critics 
pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in  them     ^"^  ' 


Leontice.- 


He  died 


in  ^593' age 


d  60^ 


LEONIDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  waiv 
rlor,  flain  in  defending  the  ftiaits  of  Thermopylae  a-'  • 
gainft  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.  ■  Sec  Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of 
verfes  which  rhime  at-^very  heraiflic,  the  middle  always 
chiming  to  the  end.  Of  which  kind  we  find  feveral 
ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  &c. — For  in- 
ftance,  Muretus  fpeaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  ' 
Gambara  of  BrefTe,  fays, 

Brix'ia,  w(?ratis  merdofa  volumtna  Tatls, 
Nan  funt  «o/?rates  tei-gere  digna  natts. 
The  following  one  is  from  the  fchool  of  Salernum 
Ut  vltes  pcenam  de  potibus  incipe  canam. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfcure  :  Paf^r 
qiiier  derives  it  from  one  Leoninus  or  Leonius,  who 
excelled  in  this  way  ;  and  dedicated  feveral  pieces  t& 
Pope  Alexander  III.;  others  derive  it  from  Pope  Leo  j 
and  others  from  the  beaft  called  lion,  by  reafon  it  is  the 
loftiell  of  all  verfes,  . 

LEONTICA,  feafts  or  facrifices  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun. r— They  were  called 
Leontica,  and  the  priefts  who  officiated  at  them  Leones,  - 
becaufe  they  reprefented  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a 
lion  radiant,  bearing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two 
fore  paws  the  horns  of  a  bull,  who  ftruggled  with  him 
in  vain  to  difengage  himfelf. 

Tlie  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  feaft, 
Some  will  have  it  anniverfary,  and  to  have  made  its 
return  not  in  a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year  ;  but  others 
hold  its  return  more  frequent,  and  give  inftancer 
where  the  period  was  not  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometimes  alfo  called  Mlthriacai 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fun  among  the  ancient 
Perfians.  There  was  always  a  man  facrificed  at  thefe 
feafls,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a  law.  Commodus  introduced  the  cuflo-m  afrefh,  afta: 
whofe  time  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  lion's  leaf:  A  genus  of  the  rao- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
24th  order,  Corydales.  The  corolla  Is  hexapetalous  ; 
the  nedarium  hexaphyllous,  ftanding  on  the  heels  of  ^ 
the  corolla,  with  its  limb  patent  j  the  calyx  hexaphyl-  ^ 


LEO 


loiis,  and  deciduous.  There  are  four  fpecies,  natives 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  two  of  which  arc 
fometimes  cultivated  in  this  country.  Thefe  are, 
1.  The  chryfogonum  with  winged  leaves;  and,  2.  The 
ieontopetalum  with  decompounded  leaves.  Both  thofe 


r  79^  ] 
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42d  order,  V erttcillaU.    The  antherae  are  powdered  Leonuriw 
with  fhining  points,  or  fmall  elevated  globular  par- 
ticles. 

Species.  I.  The  Afrlcana,  with  fpear-flraped  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.    It  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk 


Lepanto^ 


piants  are  natives  of  the  Archipelago  iflands,  and  alfo   feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  four  cor- 


.growinthe  corn-fieldsaboutAleppoin Syria,  wherethey 
,flower  foon  after  Chrifimas.  They  have  large  tuberous 
roots  like  thofe  of  thccyclamen,  covered  with  a  dark- 
brown  bark.  The  flowers  fit  upon  naked  footftalks : 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  fullain  many  yellow  flowers,  but 
the  flowers  of  the  fecond  are  of  a  paler  colour.  Both 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fown 
■foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  fcldom  fucceed 


nered  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  veined  on  the  under  fide.  Handing  oppofite. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  each  of  the 
branches  having  two  or  three  of  thefe  whorls  towards 
their  ends.  They  are  of  the  lip  kin^d,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle;  but  are  much  long- 
er, and  covered  with  fhort  hairs.    They  are  of  a  gol- 


When  fent  to  diftant  countries,  they  muft  be  preferved  den  fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance.  The 
•in  fand.    The  plants  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  be   flowers  commonly  appear  in  Oftober  and  November. 


.preferved  in  this  country  :  for  they  will  not  thrive  in 
pots;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
froft  frequently  deftroys  them.  The  beft  way  is  to 
€ow  the  feed  as  foon  as  it  conies  from  abroad,  covering 
it  with  glafles  in  the  winter  to  proteft  it  from  frort°} 
and,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear, 


and  fometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  December, 
but  arc  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves  which  is  admired  by 
fome,  but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  plain  fort.  2.  The  nepetaefolia,  with  oval  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    This  rifes 


they  mull  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at  all  times  with  a  fquare  flirubby  ftalk  about  three  feet  high 

when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  they  will  be  fending  out  feveral  four-cornered  branches,  garnifhed 

"^^^T  T^r>xT'T^TMT        T  /  >  '^'^^  ^""^^  creuatcd  leaves,  rough  on  their  under  fide 

L.i.OjMiINI   or  Leontium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  like  che  dead-nettle,  but  veined  on  the  upper  fide, 

of  Sicily  on  th.  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Terias,  20  miles  and  placed  oppofite.    The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 

north-weft  of  Syracufe.    The  territory,  called  Campi  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor 

was  extremely  fertile  (Cicero):  thefe  were  the  fo  deep  coloured.    They  appear  at  the  fame  feafon 

Campi  L^rigomi,  anciently  fo  called;  the  feat  of  the  with  the  firft,  and  continue  as  long  in  beauty.  There 


Lasftrigons,  according  to  the  commentators  on  the 
poets.  ^  The  name  Leontini  is  from  Leo,  the  impreffion 
on  their  coin  being  a  lion.     Now  called  Lentini,  a 


are  three  other  fpecies,  but  the  above  are  the  moft  re- 
markable. 

Culture.    Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 


.        r.       J  ■    .u    IT  1   1-  -KT        •     ;    7     , \J  Z  xjuLu  luiis  die  propagaiea  oy  cuttings, 

town  fituated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  which  fliould  be  expofed  to  the  tir  long  enough  to 

'^T  T^r»^T^-TTT^/r          r  1         ,              ...  ^'^rden  the  fhoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia,  July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very  freely, 

whether  on,  or  more  diftant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth,  They  fliould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  ea- 

"  TvnTrnj^nT'"                        Lkontini.  ftem  afped  ;  and  if  they  are  covered  clofely  with  a 

LEON  lODON,  dandelion:  A  genus  of  the  po-  bell  or  hand-glafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  fliaded  from 


lygamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  49th  order,-  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  na- 
ked     '  ' 


the  fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  forth  roots.  As 
foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  fliould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  foft 


,  ,  •  1  •  "  J  .  ,  ,  r  \^  r  . —  ^  i^.«..uv.u  111  a  icuaraic  por  nueo  wun  101 
the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the  fcales  fomewhat   loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fliade  till  they  have  ta 


loofe ;  the  pappus  feathery.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxacum, 
t>r  common  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  fides,  in  pa- 
ftures,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  Early  in  the 
■fpring,  the  leaves  whilft  yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded 


ken  new  root.  In  Odober  they  muft  be  rem'oved  into 
the  green-houfe. 

LEOPARD.  SeeFELis. 
Leopard's  Bane,  in  botany.    See  Doronicum. 
LEPANTO,  a  ftrong  and  very  confiderable  town 


are  an  excellent  ingredient  in  falads.    The  French  eat  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbi 

the  roots  and  tender  leaves  with  bread  and  butter.  Chil-  fhop's  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort.    It  is  built  on  tL  top  of 

drtn  that  eat  it  in  the  evening  experience  its  diuretic  a  mountain,  in  form  ofa  fugar  loaf ;  and  is  divided  in- 

effeas  in  the  night,  which  is  the  reafon  that  other  Eu-  to  four  towns,  each  furrounded  by  wall  ,  and  com- 

ropean  nat^ns  as  well  as  ourfe Ives  vulgarly  call  it  manded  by  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  thi  moun  ain.  The 

t^Zt   ^  a   \  ^'^^'""^'^  ''•'^  ^^^^""^     ^'^y  f'"^"'  ^^'d  may  be  fliut  up  by  a  chain' 

harveft  n  he  ifland  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabi-  the  entrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.     It  was  a 

tants  fubfifted  upon  this  plant.    The  exprefl-ed  juice  ken  from  the  Turks  by  'the  Venet  an  in  1687  •  b"t 

has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  four  ounces  three  or  was  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  caftle  demolifli'ed  i^ 


four  times  a  day  ;  and  Boerhaave  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  ladefcent  plants  in  vif- 
ceral  obftruftions.  Goats  eat  it  ;  fwine  devour  it 
greedily;  flieep  and  cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and 
horfes  refufe  it.  Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds. 
LEONURUS,  lion's-tail:  A  genus  of  the  gym 


1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Cailowitz.  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Don  John  of  Auftria  obtain- 


ed the  famous  viftory  over  che  Turkifli  fleet 


 in  1571. 

1  he  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  wine,  oil,  corn, 
and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufaftured  here. 
The  wine  would  be  exceedingly  good  if  they  did  not 


,  f  „     •       J      1   ,      •  ,      9   — &;'"  wuuiu  uc  cxcccaingiy  good  il  thev  did  not 

nofpermia  order  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  pitch  their  vefl^els  on  the  infide,  \ut  this  renders  the 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the   tafte  very  difagreeablc  to  thofe  who  are  not  acc^^^ 

ft.omed 


Lepas 


epium. 
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ftomed  to  it.    The  Turks  have  fix  or  fevcn-mofques   very  dull 
here,  and  the  Greeks  two  churches.    It  is  feattd  on 
a  gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  22.  13.  N. 

Lat.  38.  34.  , 

LEPAS,  the  acorn,  in  zoology;  genus  belong- 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  *l'he  animal  is 
the  trston  ;  the  fhell  is  multivalve,  unequal,  fixed  by 
a  ftem  or  feflile.  There  are  feveral  fpccies,  of  which 
the  mi'oft  remarkable  is  the  anatifera,  confiding  of  five 
(hells  depreifed,  affixed  to  a  pedicle  and  in  clullers.  It 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  (hips  "by  its  pedicles.  The 
tentacula  from  its  animal  are  feathered  ;  and  have  gi- 
ven the  old  EngUfh  hiftorlans  and  naturalifts  the  idea 
of  a  bird.  They  afcribed  the  origin  of  the  barnacle 
goofe  to  thofe  ftiells.  See  Plate  CCLX  HI. 

LEPIDIUM,  DiTTANDBR,  OX  Pepper ivovt :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  filiculofae  order,  beloaging  to  the  tetradyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  ihe  natural  method  rank- 
ing  under  the  39th  order,  SUlquofa.  The  filicula  is  emar- 
ginated,  cordated,  and  polyfpermous,  with  the  valves  ca- 
rinated  contrary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  There 
are  19  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
latifoliiura  er  common  dittander.  This  is  a  native  of 
snany  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  hath 
fmall,  white,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiphes 
very  fall,  and  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated  after  it  has 
long  grown  in  any  place.  The  (talks  are  fmooth,  rife 
two  feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  fide-branches.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  towards  the  top  of  the 
branches,  coming  but  from  the  fide  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting 
taftc  like  pepper  ;  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufcd 
by  the  country- people  to  give  a  reUfii  to  their  viands 
itiftead  of  that  fpice,  whence  the  plant  has  got  the  ap- 
pellation of  poor  mans  pepper.  It  is  reckoned  an  anti- 
fcorbutic,  and  was  formerly  ufed  inilead  of  the  horfe 
rad'ijh  fcurvy-grafs.    ■  .  r  o. 

LEPIDOPl'ERA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  infeas, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
fquamulae.    See  Zoology. 

LEPISMA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  apterous  iri- 
feds,  the  charafters  of  which  are  :  They  have  fix  feet 
formed  for  running  ;  the  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  four 
palpi,  two  of  which  are  cetaceous  and  two  capitated  ; 
the  tail  is  terminated  by  extended  briftles,  and  the 
body  imbricated  with  fcales.  There  are  7  fpecies.  The 
Jaccharma  (Plate  CCLXXIV.)  is  an  American  fpecies,. 
fo  called  becaufe  moftly  found  among  fugar  ;  but  now 
common  in  Europe.  It  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  but  ra- 
ther inclining  to  that  of  filver,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall 
filvery  fcales  with  which  it  is  covered  ;  by  which  fame 
circumftance  it  refembles,  elpecially  in  its  under  part, 
the  filver  fifh.  It  is  found  in  gardens,  under  boxes, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  window-fafhes  in  houfes,  where 
it  is  very  common.  It  runs  with  great  fwif  nefs,  and 
is  difficult  to  catch.  When  touched,  it  lofes  part  of 
its  fcales,  and  its  foftnefs  makes  it  eafy  to  crufli. 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  hiilory,  a  genus  of  foffijs  of 
the  harder  gypfum,  compofed  of  very  fmall  particles, 
and  of  a  lefs  glittering  hue. 

Ther^  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  one 
of  the  leaft  valuable  and  moft  qmpure  of  the  clafs  of 
gypfums.  It  is  of  an  extremely  rude,  irregular,  coarfe, 
and.  unequal  ftruaure  j  a.  little  foft  to  the  tQUch,  of  i 
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appearance,  and  of  different  degrees  of  a 
greyifii  white.  It  is  burnt  in  plafter  for  the  coarfer 
works  ;  it  calcines  very  jQowly  and  unequally,  and 
makes  but  a  very  cogrfe  and  ordinary  plalter. 

LEPROSY,  a  foul  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing 
iti  dry,  white,  thin,  fcurfy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole 
body,  or  only  fome  part  of  it,  and  ufually  attended 
with  a  violent  itching  and  other  pains.  See  (the  Indeyi- 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine, 

The  leprofy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
particularly  fubjc£t  to  that  called  Elephant'iafis.  Hence 
the  Jewifh  lavv  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with 
mankind,  banilhing  them'  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was 
there  examined  by  the  priefts  after  this  he  took  two- 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  fattened  one  of  them  to 
a  wifp  of  cedar  and  hyflbp  tied  together  with  a  fcarlet 
ribbon  ;  the  fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and- 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  vtflel  of  water ;  with- 
this  water  the  prieft  fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the-_ 
wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  it :  this  done,  the  live  bird 
was  let  go  ;  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere- 
mony, was  again  admitted  into  fociety  and  to  the  ufe 
of  things  facred.  See  Levit.  xiii.  46.  47.  and  Levitt- 
xiv.  1.  2.  &c. 

LEPTODECORHOMBES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  foffils  of  the  order  of  the  felenitse  ;  confifting 
of  lo  planes,  each  fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppofite  to 
it  as  very  much  to  approach  to  a  decahedral  parallelo* 
pepid,  though  never  truly  or  regularly  fo. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  five  known  fpecies- 
I.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  flender  ftreaked  one, 
with  tranfverfe  ftriae,  found  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  ftrala  of  clay  in  moll  parts  of  England,  particu-* 
larly  near  Heddington  in  Oxfordfhire.  2.  A  tkin, 
dull-looking,  opaque,  and  flender- ftreaked  one,  more 
fcarce  than  the  former,  and  found  principally  in  Lei- 
cefterihire  and  Staffordfhire.  3.  A  thin  fine- ftreaked 
one,  with  longitudinal  ftriae,  found  in  the  clay  pits  at 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great  depths.  This, 
has  often  on  its  top  and  bottom  a  very  elegant  fmaller 
rhomboide,  defcribed  by  four  regular  hnes.  4.  A 
rough  kind,  with  thick  tranfverfe  ftrias,  and  a  fca^ 
brous  furface,  very  common  in  Leicefterfliire  and 
Yorklhire.  And,  5.  A  very  fhort  kind,  with  thick 
plates,  common  in  the  clay-pits  of  Norihamptonftiire 
and  Yorkftilre. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  foffil  ftiells,  diftinguilhed  by  a  number  of; 
minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ;   whereof  we  find  great 
numbers  at  Harwich- cliff,  and  in  the  marle-pits  o£ 
Suffex. 

LEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  fmall  piece  of  money,, 
which,  according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obolus ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  filver  or- 
brafs  drachm. 

LEPTURA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeds  be-, 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  The  feelers  are  briftly  ;  the  elytra 
are  attenuated  towards  the  apex  ; 
fomewhat  cylindrical.  There  are 
pally  diftinguiftied  by  their  colour. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
longing  to  the  order  of  gliTes. 
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tKefe  : — Tliey  have  tWo  fore-teeth  In  each  jaw;  thofe 
in  the  upper-jaw  are  double,"  the  interior  ones  being 
fmalleft. 

I.  The  timidus,  or  common  hare,  has  a  fhort  tail; 
the  points  of  the  ears  are  black  ;  the  upper-lip  is  divi- 
ded up  to  the  noftrils  ;  the  length  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rall;  about  afoot  and  a  half ;  and  the  Colour  of  the 
hair  is  reddifh,  interfperfed  with  white.  The  hare  is 
"naturally  a  timid  animal.  He  fleeps  in  his  form  or 
feat  during  the  day  ;  and  feeds,  copulates,  &c.  in  the 
night.  In  a  moon  light  evening,  a  number  of  them 
are  fometlmes  feen  fporting  together,  leaping  and  pur- 
fuing  each  other  :  But  the  leaft  motion,  the  falling  of 
a  leaf,  alarms  them  ;  and  then  they  all  run  off  feparate- 
ly,  each  taking  a  different  route.  They  are  extremely 
fwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  a 

•  fucctffion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued,  they  always 
take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  their  fore- feet  are 
much  Ihorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more 
eafe  up-hill  than  down-hill.  The  hare  k  endowed 
with  all  thofe  in ftin£is  which  are  necelfary  for  his  own 

■  prefervation.  In  winter  he  choofes  a  form  expofed  to 
the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the  north.  He  conceals 
himfclf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  with  him- 

-.ifelf.  Mr  Fouilloux  fays,  that  he  obferved  a  hare,  as 
foon  as  he  heard  the  foimd  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife 
of  the  dogs,  althouirh  at  a  mile's  diftance,  rife  from 
her  feat,  fwim  acrofs  a  rivulet,  then  lie  down  among 
the  bufhes,  and  by  this  means  evade  the  fcent  of  the 
dogs.    After  being  chafed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  a 

■  hare  will  fometimes  pulh  another  from  his  form,  and 
lie  down  in  it  himfelf.  When  hard  prefled,  the  hare 
will  mingle  with  a  flock  of  fheep,  run  up  an  old  wall 
and  conceal  himfelf  among  the  grafs  on  the  top  of  it, 

•  or  crofs  a  river  feveral  times  at  fraall  diftances.  He 
•never  runs  againfl  the  wind,  or  ftraight  forward ;  but 
conftantly  doubles  about,  in  order  to  make  the  dogs 

!  lofe  their  fcent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever  fo 

■  frequently  purfued  by  the  dogs,  feldom  leaves  the 
place  where  (he  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form 
in  which  (he  ufually  fits.  It  is  common  to  find  them 
in  the  fame  place  next  day,  after  being  long  and 
keenly  chafed  the  day  before.  The  females  are  more 
grofs  than  the  males,  and  have  lefs  ftrength  and  agi- 

■^^ity ;  they  are  likewife  more  timid,  and  never  allow 
,the  dogs  to  approach  fo  near  their  form  before  rifing 
as  the  males.    They  likewife  pradife  more  arts,  and 
<»double  more  frequently  than  the  males. 

The  hare  is  diffufed  almoft  over  every  climate  ;  and, 
-3iotwithftanding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their 
Jpecies  never  diminifhes.    They  are  in  a  condition  of 
, propagating  the  firft  year  of  their  lives ;  the  females 
go  with  young  about  30  days,  and  produce  four  or 
five  at  a  time  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth, 
they  again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male;  fo  that 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.    The  eyes 
of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fuckles 
them  about  2o  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from 
'her,  and  procure  their  own  food.    The  young  never 
go  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth  ; 
but  ftill  they  live  folitary,  and  make  forms  about  30 
paces  diftant  from  each  other:  Thus,,  if  a  young  hare 
be  found  any-where,  you  may  almoft  be  certain  of 
sending  feveral  others  within  a  very  fmall  diftance.  The 
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hare  is  not  fo  favapfe  as  his  manners  would  indicate.  He 
is  gentle,  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.  He 
is  pretty  eafily  tamed,  and  will  even  (how  a  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  people  of  the  houfe  :  But  It  ill  this 
attachment  is  not  fo  ftrong  cr  lafting  as  to  engage  him 
to  become  altogether  domeltic;  for  although  takea 
when  very  young,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  he  no 
fooner  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  than  he  takes  the  tiHl 
opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty,  and  flying  to 
the  fields.  The  hare  lives  about  feven  or  eight  years. 
He  feeds  upon  grafs  and  other  vegetables.  His  flel^ 
is  excellent  food. 

Hares  are  very  fubj§ft  to  fleas.  Linnseus  tells  us, 
that  the  Dalecajrhana  make  a  fort  of  cloth,  caWcd  felt, 
of  the  fur;  which,  by  attraftiug  thefe  infeds,  pre-, 
ferves  the  wearer  from  their  troubleforae  attacks.  The 
hair  of  this  creature  makes  a  great  article  in  the  hat- 
manufa<5lure ;  and,  as  our  country  cannot  fupply  a 
fufliclent  quantity;  a  great  deal  is  annually  imported 
from  Ruflia  and  Siberia.  The  hare  was  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  among  the  Roman;  the  Britons,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  tafte  it  ;  yet 
this  animii  was  cultivated  by  them,  either  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  chace,  or  for  the  purpofes  of  fuperftition  ; 
as  we  are  informed,  that  Boadicea,  immediately  before 
her  laft  conflid  with  the  Romans,  let  loofe  a  hare  flie 
had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  which  taking  what  was 
deemed  a  fortunate  courfe,  animated  her  foldiers  by 
the  omen  of  an  eafy  victory  over  a  timid  enemy. 

2.  The  variabilis,  or  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  has  foft 
hair,  which  in  fummer  is  grey,  with  a  flight  mixture 
of  black  and  tawny  ;  the  ears  are  fliorter,  and  the  legs 
more  flender,  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare  :  the  tail 
is  entirely  white,  even  in  fummer;  and  the  feet  are 
moll  clofely  and  warmly  furred.  In  winter,  the  whole 
animal  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the  tips 
and  edges  of  the  ears,  which  remain  black,  as  are  the 
foles  of  the  feet,  on  which,  in  Siberia,  the  fur  is  doubly 
thick,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  lefs  than  the  com- 
mon fpecies. — Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  higheft  Scot= 
tifli  Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruflia,  Siberia,  Kamr. 
fchatka,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  Hudfon's- 
Bay.  In  Scotland,  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  hills,  and  never  defcend  into  the  vales ;  nor  do  they 
ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thefe  abound 
in  this  neighbourhood.  They  do  not  run  faft  ;  and 
are  apt  to  take  flieUer  in  clefts  of  rocks.  They  are 
eafily  tamed,  and  are  full  of  frolic.  They  are  fond  of 
honey  and  carraway  comfits ;  and  they  are  dbfer* 
ved  to  eat  their  own  dung  before  a  ftorm.  This 
fpecies  changes  its  colour  in  September  ;  refumes  its 
grey  coat  in  April  ;  and  in  the  extreme  cold  of  Green- 
land only  is  always  white.  Both  kinds  of  hares  are 
common  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
in  the  Orenburg  government.  The  one  never  changes 
colour  :  the  other,  native  of  the  fame  place,  conftant- 
ly aflumes  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow  during  winter, 
This  it  docs,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  ftate 
of  liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when 
kept  tame,  and  preferved  in  houfes  in  the  ftove-warmed 
apartments,  in  which  it  experiences  the  fame  changes 
of  colour  as  if  it  had  dwelt  on  the  fnowy  plains. — They 
colleft  together,  and  are  feen  in  troops  of  five  or  fix 
hundred,  migrating  in  fpring,  and  returning  in  autumn. 
They  are  corapelled  to  this  by  the  want  of  fubfiftence, 

quitting 
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Lq)U8.    quitting  in  the  winter  the  lofty  hills,  the  fouthern  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  :  the  fur 

■■   V       boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  feek  the  plains  and  northern  is  of  the  colour  of  the  common  hare  ;  and  the  fize  be-'" 

wooded  parts,  where  vegetables  abound  ;  and  towards  tween  that  of  the  common  and  the  varying  hare.  It 

fpring  feek  again  the  mountainous  quarters.  inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  extends 

Mr  MuUer  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares,  in  through  the  grtat  Gobee  even  to  Thibet.    The  Tan- 
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Siberia,  of  a  wonderful  fine  glofs,  and  of  as  full  a  black 
as  jet.  Near  Cafan  was  taken  another,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  1768.  Thefe  fpecimens  were  much  lar- 
ger than  the  common  kind. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  of  Ruffia  is 
a  mixed  breed  of  hares,  between  this  and  the  common 
fpecies.  It  fuftains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs 
of  colour :  the  fides,  and  more  expofed  parts  of  the 
ears  and  legs,  in  that  feafon  becoming  white  ;  the 
x)ther  parts  retaining  their, colours.  This  variety  is  un- 
known beyond  the  Urallian  chain.  It  is  called  by  the 
Ruflians  rujfack  ;  they  take  them  in  great  numbers  in 
fnares,  and  export  their  flcins  to  England  and  other 
places  for  the  manufafture  of  hats.  The  Ruflians  and 
Tartars,  like  the  Britons  of  old,  hold  the  flefh  of  hares 
in  detcftation,  efteeming  it  impure  :  that  of  the  vari- 
able, in  its  white  flate,  is  exceffively  infipid. 

There  have  been  feveral  inftances  of  what  may  be  called 
monflers  in  this  fpecies,  horned  hares,  having  excrefcen- 
ces  growing  out  of  their  heads,  like  to  the  horns  of 
the  roe-buck.  Such  are  thofe  figured  in  Gefner's  hi- 
ftory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  634  ;  in  the  Mufeum  Regium 
Hafniaey  n°  48.  tab,  iv  ;  and  in  Klein's  hiltory  of  qua- 
drupeds, 32.  tab.  iii. ;  and  again  defcribed  in  Wor- 
mius*s  mufeum,  p.  321,  and  in  Grew's  mufeum  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Thefe  inftances  have  occurred  in  Saxo- 
ny, in  Idenmark,  and  near  Aftracan, 

3.  The  Americanus,  American  hare,  or  hedge-coney, 
has  the  ears  tipt  with  grey  :  the  upper  part  of  the  tail 
is  black,  the  lower  white  :  the  neck  and  body  are  mixed 
with  cinereous,  ruft- colour,  and  black  ;  the  legsaa-eof  a 
pale  ferruginous  colour;  and  the  belly  is  white  :  the  fore- 
legs are  ftiorter,  and  the  hind  legs  longer,  in  propor- 
tion, than  thofe  of  the  common  hare.  In  length  it  is 
18  inches;  and  weighs  from  3  to  4^-  pounds. — This 
fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  America.    In  New 


guts  call  it  Rangwot  and  confecrate  it  among  the 
fpots  of  the  moon.  The  Mongols  call  it  Told.  It 
agrees  with  the  common  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  flefh  ; 
but  does  not  burrow,  running  inftantly  (without  ta- 
king a  ring  as  the  common  hare  does)  for  flielter, 
when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fur  is  bad, 
and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

5.  The  Capenfis,  or  Cape- hare,  has  long  ears  dilated 
in  the  middle  ;  the  oucfides  naked,  and  of  a  rofe  co- 
lour, the  infide  and  edges  covered  with  fliort  grey 
hairs  :  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a  duflcy  colour  mix- 
ed with  tawny  ;  the  cheeks  and  fides  cinereous  ;  the 
breaft,  belly,  and  legs,  ruft-coloured  :  the  tail  is  bufliy, 
carried  upwards  ;  and  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour. 
The  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits 
the  country  three  days  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  where  it  is  called  the  mountain  hare,  for  it  lives 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.  It 
is  difficult  to  fhoot  it,  as  it  inftantly,  on  the  fight  of 
any  one,  runs  into  the  fifl'ures  of  the  rocks. 

_  Allied  to  this,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  feems  the 
vifcachos,  or  vifcachas,  mentioned  by  Acofta  and  Feu- 
illee,  in  their  accounts  of  Peru  .'  they  compare  them  to 
hares  or  rabbits.  The  laft  fays,  they  inhabit  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  hair  is  very  foft,  and  of 
a  moufe- colour  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  long,  and  turns  up  ; 
and  the  ears  and  whiflcers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common 
rabbit.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  the  hair  was  fpun, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  was  fo  fine  as  to  be  ufed 
only  by  the  nobility. 

6.  The  cuniculus,  or  rabbit,  has  a  very  fliort  tail,  and 
naked  ears.  The  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a  wild  ftate,  is 
brown ;  the  tail  black  above,  white  beneath ;  in  a  tame 
ftate  the  general  colour  varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quite 
white ;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.  The  native 
country  of  this  fpecies  is  Spain,  where  they  were  for- 


ter,  it  changes  its  fliort  fummer's  fur  for  one  very  long, 
filky,  and  filvery,  even  to  the  roots  of  the  hairs ;  the 
edges  of  the  ears  only  preferving  their  colour.  At 
that  time  thefe  hares  are  in  the  higheft  feafon  for  the 
table  ;  and  are  of  vaft  ufe  to  thofe  who  winter  in  Hud- 
fon's-Bay,  where  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance 
in  fpringes  made  of  brafs-wire,  to  which  they  are  led  by 
a  hedge  made  for  that  purpofc,with  holes  left  before 
the  fnares  for  the  animals  to  pafs  through. — They 
breed  once  or  twice  a-year,  and  have  from  five  to  feven 
at  a  time.  They  do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding ; 
but  always  haunt  the  fame  places  :  neither  do  they  bur- 
row ;  but  lodge  under  fallen  timber,  and  in  hollow 
trees.  They  breed  in  the  grafs  ;  but  in  fpring  flielter 
their  young  in  the  trees,  to  which  they  alfo  run  when 
purfued  ;  from  which,  in  the  fouthern  colonies,  the 
hunters  force  them  by  means  of  a  hooked  ftick,  or  by 
making  a  fire,  and  driving  them  out  by  the  fmoke. 

4.  The  tolai,  or  Baikal  hare,  has  a  tail  longer  than 
that  of  a  rabbit ;  and  the  ears  are  longer  in  the  male 
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they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfes.  They  abound  in' 
Britain.  Their  furs  make  a  confiderable  article  in  the  hat 
manufaftories;  and  of  late  fuch  part  of  the  fur  as  is  unfit 
for  that  purpofe,  has  been  found  as  good  as  feathers  for 
ftuffing  beds  and  bolfters.  Numbers  of  the  flcins  are 
annually  exported  into  China.  The  Englifli  counties 
moft  noted  for  rabbits  are  Lincolnfliire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambrldgefliire.  Methold,  in  the  laft  county,  is  fa- 
mous for  the  beft  kind  for  the  table  :  the  foil  there  is 
fandy,  and  full  of  moffes  and  the  carex  grafs.  Rabbit* 
fwarm  in  the  ifles  of  Orkney,  where  their  flcins  form 
a  confiderable  article  of  commerce.  The  rabbits  of  thofe 
ifles  are.  in  general  grey;  thofe  which  inhabit  the 
hills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  the  fiher  hatred  rabbit  was  for- 
merly in  great  efteem  for  lining  of  clothes,  and  their  fliins 
were  fold  for  3s .  a-piece ;  but  fince  the  introdudion 
of  more  elegant  furs,  their  price  has  fallen  to  6d.  The 
Sunk  Ifland  in  the  Humber  was  once  famous  for  a 
moufc-coloured  fort,  which  has  lince  been  extirpated 
5  H  by 
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Lep«s.  by  feafon  of  the  injury  they  did  to  the  banks  by  bur- 
-    T       rowing.  Other  varieties  are, 

The  AngBra  rabbit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  a 
filky  finenel';.  like  that  of  the  goat  of  Angora; — and 
the  Hooded  Rabbit,  defcribed  by  Edwards  as.  having  a 
double  fkin  over  the  back  into  which  it  can  withdraw 
its  head,  and  another  under  the  throat  in  which  it  can 
place  its  forefeet :  it  lias  fmall  holes  in  the  loofe  fkin  on 
the  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eyes.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  cinereous  ;  of  the  head  and-ears,  brown. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  ftill  greater  than  that 
of  the  hare.  They  will  breed  fevcn  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  female  fometimes  brings  eight  young  ones  at 
a  time.  Suppoiing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a  iingle  pair  will 
amount  to  1,274,840  By  this  account  we  might 
juftly  apprehend  being  overtlocked  with  thefe  animals  : 
but  a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  increale  ; 
not  only  men,  but  hawks  and  hearts  of  prey  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  them.  Notwithltanding  all 
thefe  different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuilance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  aflilhnce  of  a  mihtary  force 
from  Augurtus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  They  de- 
vour herbage  of  all  kinds,  roots,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  They 
are  in  a  condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  fix 
'  months  ;  and,  like  the  hare,  the  female  is  almoft  con- 
flan'ly  in  feafon  ;  (he  goes  with  young  about  30  days, 
and  brings  forth  from  four  to  eiglit  at  a  Utter.  A  few 
days  before  littering,  ihe  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth,  not 
in  a  ftraight  line,  but  in  a  zig-zag  form:  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  fhe  enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pulls  off 
a  great  quantity  of  hiir  from  her  belly,  of  which  ihe 
makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  young.  During  the  two 
firlf  days  after  birth,  fhc  never  leaves  them,  but  when 
preffed  with  hunger,  and  then  flie  eats  quickly  and 
returns  :  and  in  this  manner  (he  fuckles  and  attends 
her  young  for  fix  weeks  All  this  time  both  the  hole 
and  the  young  are  concealed  from  the  male  ;  fome- 
times, when  the  female  goes  out,  fhe,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  male,  fills  up  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  earth 
mixed  with  her  own  urine.  But  when  the  young 
ones  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  to 
eat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,  the  fa- 
ther feems  to  know  them  :  he  takes  them  betwixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  careffes  them  with  great 
fondnefs. 

The  following  fpecies  are  without  tails. 

7.  The  Alpiniis,  or  Alpine  rabbit,  ha«  fhort,  broad, 
rounded  ears  ;  a  long  head,  and  very  long  whifkers, 
with  two  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye:  the  colour 
of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  is  duflcy,  towards  the  ends  of  a 
bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  tips  white, and  intermixed 
are  feveral  long  dufky  hairs,  though  on  firft  infpeftion 
the  whole  feems  of  a  bright  bay.  The  length  of  the 
animal  is  nine  inches.  This  fpccies  is  firll  feen  on  the 
Altaic  chain  ;  extends  to  lake  Baikal ;  from  thence  to 
Kamtfchatka  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  found  in  the  new-difco- 
vered  Fox  or  Aleutian  iflands.  They  inhabit  always 
the  middle  region  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  in  the  ru- 
deft  places,  wooded  and  abounding  with  herbs  and 
moifture.  They  fometimes  form  burrows  between  the 
Tocks,  and-  oftener  lodge  in  the  crevices.  They  are 
generally  found  in  pairs :  but  in  cloudy  weather  they 
colled  together,  and  lie  oa  the  rocks,  and  give  a  keen 


whiftle,  fo  like  that  of  a  fparrow,  as  to  deceive  the 
heaier.  On  the  report  of  a  gun,  they  run  into 
their  holes  ;  but  foon  come  out  again,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  ufed 
in  their  lofty  habitations.  By  wonderful  inftinft  they 
make  a  provifion  againfl  the  rigorous  feafon  in  their  in- 
clement feats.  A  company  of  them,  towards  autumn, 
colledt  together  vail  heaps  of  choice  herbs  and  graffes, 
nicely  dried,  which  they  place  either  beneath  the 
over-hanging  rocks,  or  between  the  chafms,  or  round 
the  trunk  of  fome  tree.  The  way  to  thefe  heaps  is 
marked  by  a  worn  path.  In  many  places  the  herbs  ap- ' 
peared  fcattered,  as  if  to  be  di  ied  in  the  fun  and  harvefl- 
ed  properly.  The  heaps  are  formed  like  round  or  co- 
noid ricks  ;  and  are  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  fociety  employed  in  forming  them.  They 
arc  fometimes  of  a  man's  height,  and  many  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  ufually  about  three  feet.  Without  this  pro- 
vifion of  winter's  flock  they  mull  perifli,  being  prevent- 
ed by  the  depth  of  Inow  from  quitting  their  rcireats  in 
quell  of  food.  They  feledl  '  he  beil  of  vegetables,  and 
crop  them  when  in  the  fuUell  vigour,  which  they  make 
into  the  befl  and  greeneft  hay  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  they  dry  it.  Thele  ricks  arc  the  origin  of 
fertility  amidit  the  rocks  ;  for  the  reliques,  mixed  with 
the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren  chafms,  and 
create  a  foil  productive  of  vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  are 
alio  of  great  fervice  to  thofc  people  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  laborious  employment  of  fable-hunting  : 
for  bein^T  obliged  to  go  far  from  home, their  horfes  would 
often  perifii  f  -r  want  if  tliry  had  not  the  provifion  of 
thefe  little  induftrious  animals  to  fupport  them ;  which  is 
eafily  to  be  difcovered  by  their  height  and  form,  even 
when  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  this 
little  creature  has  a  name  among  every  Siberian  and 
Tartarian  nation,  which  otherwife  would  have  been 
overlooked  and  defplfrd  Tfie  people  of  Jakutz  are  faid 
to  feed  both  their  horfes  and  cattle  with  the  reliques  of 
the  winter  flock  of  thefe  hares.  Thefe  animals  are  ne- 
glefted  as  a  food  by  mankind;  but  are  the  prey  of  fa- 
bles and  the  Siberian  weefel,  which  are  joint  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  likewife  greatly  infefled 
by  a  fort  of  gadfly,  which  lodges  its  egg  in  their  f]<ia 
in  Augufl  and  September,  which  often  proves  deflruc- 
tive  to  them. 

8.  The  ogotona  has  oblong  oval  ears,  a  little  pointed  ; 
with  fhorter  whiflcers  than  the  former,  and  hairs  long 
and  fmooth  :  the  colour  of  thofe  on  the  body  is  brown 
at  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
ends  intermixed  with  a  very  few  dufky  hairs  :  there  is  a 
yellowifh  fpot  on  the  nofe,  and  fpace  about  the  rump 
of  the  fame  colour  :  the  outfide  of  the  limbs  are  yel- 
lowifh ;  the  belly  is  white.  The  length  is  about  fix 
inches:  weight  of  the  male,  from  64  to  7^  ounces;  of  the 
female,  from  4  to  4|-.  This  fpecies  inhabits  only  the 
country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  from  thence  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  the  vail  de- 
fert  of  Grobee,  which  extends  on  the  back  of  China  and 
Thibet,  even  to  India.  It  frequents  the  open  valleys 
and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountains.  Thefe  little 
creatures  are  called  by  the  Mongols  Ogotona  ;  and  are 
found  in  vafl  abundance.  They  live  under  heaps  of 
flones ;  or  burrow  in  the  fandy  foil,  leaving  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  all  run  obliquely.  They  make 
a  neft  of  foft  grafs  ;  and  the  old  females  make  for  fe- 
curxty  a  number  of  burrows  near  each  other,  that  they 
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Lcpus.  may  if  difturbed  retreat  from  one  to  the  other. 
"'"V—-'  wander  out  chiefly  in  the  night.  Their  voice  is  ex- 
ceflively  flirill,  and  emits  a  note  like  that  of  a  fpar- 
row,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but  very  eafily  to  be 
dillinguifhed  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.  They 
live  principally  on  the  tender  bark  of  a  fort  of  fer- 
vice  and  the  dwarf-elm ;  in  the  fpring,  on  different 
herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  fevere  cold,  in  the  ear- 
ly fpring,  they  coUeft  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
fill  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  con-fider  as  a  fure  fign  of  change  of  weather. 
Direded  by  the  fame  inftin6l  with  the  former  fpecies, 
they  form  in  autumn  their  ricks  of  hay  of  a  hemifphe- 
rical  (hape,  about  a  foot  high  and  wide  :  in  the  fpring 
thefe  elegant  heaps  difappear,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
lifts  are  fecn.  They  copulate  in  the  fpring,  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  their  young  are  obfcrved  to  be 
full  grown.  They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  magpies,  and 
iSicIelis.  owls:  but  the  cat  Manulf  makes  the  greateft  havock 
among  them  ;  and  the  ermine  and  fitchet  are  equally 
their  enemy. 

9  The  pufiUus,  or  calling  rabbit,  vnth  a  long  head 
thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ; 
numerous  hairs  in  the  whiflcers  ;  ears  large  and  round- 
ed ;  legs  very  fhort,  and  the  foles  furred  beneath  :  its 
whole  coat  is  very  foft,  long,  and  fmooth,  with  a  thick, 
long,  fine  down  beneath,  of  a  brownifh  lead-colour ;  the 
hairs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a  light 
grey  and  tipt  with  black  ;  the  lower  parr  of  the  body 
is  hoary :  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  fur  are  yellowifh.  The 
length  of  the  animal  is  about  fix  inches:  weight  from  3 J: 
to  4^  oz.  but  in  winter  fcarcely  2^.  This  fpecits  in- 
habits the  jouth-eaft  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  about  all  the 
ridge  of  hills  fpreading  fouthward  from  the  Urallian 
chain  ;  alfo  about  the  Irtifii,  and  in  the  weft  part  of 
the  Altaic  chain  ;  but  no  where  in  the  call  beyond 
the  Oby.  They  delight  in  the  moft  funny  valleys 
and  hcrby  hills,  efpeclally  near  the  edges  of  woods,  to 
which  they  run  on  any  alarm.  They  live  in  fo  con- 
cealed a  manner  as  vtry  rarely  to  be  feen  :  but  are 
often  taken  in  winter  in  the  fnares  laid  for  the  er- 
mines ;  fo  are  well  known  to  the  hunters.  About  the 
Volga  they  are  called  fcmlanoi  SaetJJoih,  or  ground  hare  : 
the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  ftyle  them  tjchotfchot  or 
itljifjkan,  or  the  barking  moufe  :  the  Kalmucs  call  them 
rujla.  They  choofe  ior  their  habitations  a  dry  fpot, 
amidft  buflies  covered  with  a  firm  fod,  preferring  the 
weftern  fides  of  the  hills.  In  thefe  they  burrow,  lea- 
ving a  very  fmall  hole  for  the  entrance  ;  and  forming 
long  galleries,  in  which  rhey  make  theit  nefts.  Thofe  of 
the  old  ones  and  females  are  numerous  and  intricate : 
fo  that  their  place  would  be  fcarcely  known  but  for 
their  excrements ;  and  even  thofe  they  drop,  by  a  wife 
inftind,  under  fome  bufh,  left  their  dwelling  Ihould  be 
■difcovered  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Their  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode  ;  it  is 
like  the  piping  of  a  quail,  but  deeper,  and  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  German  mile. 
It  is  repealed  by  juft  intervals,  thrice,  four  times,  and 
often  fix.  The  voice  is  emitted  at  night  and  morning; 
in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It 
is  common  to  both  fexes  ;  but  the  female  is  filent 
for  fome  time  after  parturition,  which  is  about  the 
feeginniiig  of  May  N.  S.    She  brings  forth  fix  at  a 
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time,  blind  and  naked  ;  which  fhe  fuckles  often,  and  Lcpiw 
covers  caiefully  with  the  materials  of  her  neft.  Thefe  ^gl^^^ 
moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  animals  never  go  from  '.  » 

their  holes.  They  feed  and  make  their  little  excur- 
fions  by  night :  they  are  eafily  made  tame  ;  and  will 
fcarcely  bite  when  handled.  The  males  in  confine- 
ment are  obferved  to  attack  one  another,  and.  exprefs 
their  anger  by  a  grunting  noife.  ' 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  of  Lepus.  Se- 
veral are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXIX. 

Lepus,  the  liare,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  ;  whole  ftars  in  Ptolemy's  ca*- 
talogue  are  12;  in  that  of  Tycho's  13  ;  and  in  the  Bri- 
tannic 19. 

LERCHEA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  five- toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel-fhapcd 
and  quinquefid ;  there  are  five  antherae  fitting  on  the 
tube  of  the  germ  ;  there  is  one  ftyle  ;  the  capfule  trilo* 
cular  and  polyfpermous. 

LERI  (John  de),  a  Proteftant  minifter  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgundy.  He  was  ftudying  at  Geneva 
when  it  was  reported  there  that  Villegagnon  defired 
they  would  fend  him  fome  paftora  into  BraziL  He 
made  that  voyage  with  two  minifters,  whom  the  church 
of  Geneva  fent  thither  in  1556  ;  and  wrote  an  account 
of  that  voyage,  which  has  been  much  commended  by 
Thuanus  and  others. 

LERIA,  or  Leiria,  a  ftrong  town  of  Eftremadura 
in  Portugal,  with  a  caftle  and  bifliop's  lee.  It  con- 
tains about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
refidence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  7.  50, 
N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIDA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  an  unlverfity, 
and  a  ftrong  caftle.  This  place  declared  for  king 
Charles  after  the  reduAion  of  Barcelona  in  1705  :  but 
it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of 'Orleans  in  1707,  after 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  is  feated  on  a  hiil  near 
the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in  E.  Long.  o.  35. 
N.  Lar.  41.  31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
two  fmall  idands  over  againft  Antipohs,  called  alloZf- 
rhuu  and  Lirinus.  Now  Sc  Honorat,  on  the  coaft  of 
Province,  Icarce  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Antibes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  ifl.inds  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  Fiacce, 
five  miles  from  Antibes ;  that  near  tlie  coaft,  called  St 
Margaret^  la  guarded  by  invalids,  ftate-priibni^ri  being 
fent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Enghfti  in  1746,  but 
marftial  Belkifle  retook  it  in  1747.  The  other  ia 
called  St  Honorat ;  and  is  lefs  than  the  former,  but  has 
a  Benediftine  abbey. 

LERMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  feated 
on  the  river  Arlanza,  with  the  title  oidi  duchy.  W.  Lon. 
3.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  2. 

LERNA,  (auc.  geog.),  not  far  from  Argos,  on  the 
confines  of  Laconica  ;  fuppoCed  to  be  a  town  of  Laco- 
nica,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolis ;  the  pofition  which 
Paufanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenlum,  on  the  fea  ; 
withc<uc  adding  whether  it  is  town,  river,  or  lake. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  fituatcd  between  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  In  contradiftion  to 
Paufanias.  If  there  was  a  town  of  tbia  name,  it 
5  H  2  feem« 
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feema  to  have  ftood  towards  the  fea,  but  the  lake  to  have 
been  more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  known  town  on 
the  Sinus  Argolicus;  andStatiu8 by Lerna  feems  to  mean 
fomething  more  than  a  lake.  This,  however,  is  the  lake 
in  which,  asStrabo  fays,  was  the  fabled  Hydra  of  Hercu- 
les: therefore  called Zfr«a^«g-?ii/fra{Statius).  The  lake 
runs  in  a  river  or  ilream  to  the  fea, and  perhaps  arifes  from 
a  river,  (Virgil.)  From  the  lake  the  proverb,  Lerna 
Malorum,  took  its  rife  ;  bccaufe,  according  to  Strabo, 
religious  purgations  were  performed  in  it  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Hefychius,  becaufe  the  Argives  threw  all  their 
filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infefts  of  the 
order  of  Vermes  mollufca,  the  charafters  of  which  are: 
The  body  fixes  itfelf  by  its  tentacula,  is  oblong,  and 
rather  tapering ;  there  are  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and 
the  tentacula  are  fhaped  like  arm.;.  (See  three  fpeci- 
naens  figured  on  Plate  CCLXXIV.)  —  i.  The  cypri- 
nacea  has  four  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  lunulated 
at  the  top.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  itraw  ;  the  body 
is  rounded,  of  a  pale  greyifh  white,  gloify  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fomewhat  pellucid  :  it  is  thrufl  out  of  a  kind 
of  coat  or  fheath,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a 
white  colour  and  a  thick  fkin  :  towards  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  body,  there  are  three  obtufe  tubercules, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  th^  reft  :  the  mouth 
is  fituated  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there  are 
two  foft  and  fltfhy  proceffes  ;  and  near  thefe  there  is 
alfo  on  each  fide  another  foft  procefs,  which  is  lunated 
at  the  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the 
bream,  carp,  and  roach,  in  many  of  our  ponds  and 
rivers,  in  great  abundance.  2.  The  falmonea,  or  fal- 
mon-loufe,  has  an  ovated  body,  cordated  thorax,  and 
two  linear  arms  approaching  nearly  to  each  other. 
^.  The  afellina,  has  a  lunated  body  and  cordated  tho- 
rax J  and  inhabits  the  gills  of  the  cod-fifh  and  ling  of 
ithe  northern  ocean. 

LERNiCA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins  ;  but  is  now  no 
more  than  a  large  village,  feated  on  the  fouthern  coaft 
of  that  ifland,  where  there  is  ^  good  road,  and  a  fmall 
fort  for  its  defence. 

LERO  (anc  geog. );  one  of  the  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  Antipolis,  and  half  a 
mile  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth.  Now  St  Margarita, 
over  againfl  Antibes,  on  the  eoaft  of  Provence. 

LiERO,  or  LeroSi  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  one  of  the  Sporades ;  remarkable,  according  to 
feme  authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  E.  Long. 
26.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

LE  Roy  le  veut,  the  king's  aflent  to  public 
bills.  See  the  articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Parlia- 
ment, 

LERWICK,  the  capital  town  of  Shetland,  fituated 
in  the  ifland  called  the  Mainland,  in  W.  Long.  1.  30. 
N.  Lat.  61.  20.  It  contains  about  300  lamilies,  with 
abundance  of  good  houfes,  and  as  fafhionable  people  as 
are  to  be  ieen  in  any  town  in  Scotland  of  its  bulk.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  regular  fort,  which 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  II  ;  who,  in  the  time  of  his  firft  war  with 
the  Dutch,  lent  over  a  garrifon  coniiiling  of  300  men 
ifrader  the  coHimand  of  one  colonel  William  Sinclair  a 
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native  of  Zetland,  and  one  Mr  Milne  architeft,  for  Lerwkk, 
building  the  faid  fort,  with  20  or  30  cannons  to  plant  Lefbos. 
upon  it  for  protedlion  of  the  country.    There  was  a^"*^''""^ 
houfe  built  within  the  fort  fufficient  to  lodge  100 
men.  ^  The  garrifon  ftald  here  th-ee  years ;  the  charge 
of  which,  with  the  building  the  fort,  is  faid  to  have 
itood  the  king  28,000  pounds  fterling.    When  the 
garrifon  removed,  they  carried  ofl' the  cannon  from  the 
lort;  and  in  the  next  war  with  the  Dutch,  two  or 
three  years  after  the  garrifon  removed,  a  Dutch  fri- 
gate  came  into  Brafay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  houfe  in 
the  fort  and  feveral  others  the   beft  in  the  town. 
Lerwick  has  no  freedoms  nor  privileges,  but  is  go- 
verned by  a  bailie  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other 
bailies  in  the  country.    There  is  a  church  in  it,  and 
one  minifter,  of  the  Prefbyterian  eftablifhment.    He  has 
for  fl:ipend  500  marks  paid  him  out  of  the  bifliop's  rents 
of  Orkney,  300  marks  by  the  town  of  Lerwick,  and 
the  tythes  of  Gulberwick  about  200  marks  ;  making  in 
all  1000  marks  Scots  yearly,  with  a  free  houfe  and 
garden.    Lerwick  chiefly  fubfifts  by  the  rcfort  of  fo- 
reigners to  it ;  fo  when  that  fails  it  muft  decline,  as  in- 
deed it  has  done  for  feveral  years  paft,  having  been  very 
little  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  thereby  is  become  very 
poor.   Several  projeds  have  been  talked  of,  and  written  q-jt-^j, 
upon,  which  might  have  been  very  beneficial  to  Lerwick  7)^^^-^/ 
and  Zetland  had  they  taken  place  ;  as  that  of  the  BritifliZrf/W, 
merchants  carrying  goods  from  Mufcovy  and  Sweden,  r- 7" 
defigned  for  the  plantations  in  America,  that  muft  be 
entered  in  Britain,  having  them  entered  at  Lerwick, 
which  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  charges  to 
thefe  merchants  ;  alio  the  Greenland  and  Herring  Fi- 
fhery  companies  of  Britain  propofed  Lerwick  as  a  moft 
commodious  port  for  lodging  their  ftores  in,  and  for  re- 
packing their  herrings,  melting  their  oil,  and  thence 
exporting  the  fame  to  foreign  markets.    The  grand 
objeftion  to  thefe  fettlements  is,  that  Lerwick  is  an 
open  unfortified  place;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mer- 
chants fhips  and  goods  would  be  expofed  to  the  ene- 
my :  for  removing  of  which  difficulty,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  would  government  beftow  a  fmall  garrifon 
upon  it  of  only  100  men  and  about  20  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  be  at  a  fmall  charge  in  repairing  the  old  fort,  and 
ereftinga  fmallbaitery ortwo  more,  thefe meafuresmight 
be  fufficient  to  fecure  theplace  againft  anyordinary  effort 
the  enemy  mightmakeagainft  it;  andLerwickbeingthus 
fortified,  all  Britifh  fhips  coming  from  the  Eaft  or  Weft 
Indies,  could  come  fafely  there  in  time  of  war,  and  lie 
fecure  until  carried  thence  by  convoy,  or  otherwife  as 
the  proprietors  fhould  diredt ;  and  thus  Lerwick  might 
become  more  advantageous  to  the  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain than  Gibraltar  or  Port  Mahon,  and  that  for  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  charge  of  either  of  thofe  places. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifland  in  the  ^gean  fea,  on  the 
coafl  of  ^oha,  of  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  been  feverally  called  Pelafgia,  from  the  Pelafgi  by 
whom  it  was  firft  peopled ;  Macaria,  from  Macareua 
who  fettled  in  it ;  and  LeJIoos,  from  the  fon-in-lawr 
and  fuccefTor  of  Macareus  who  bore  the  fame  name^ 
The  chief  towns  of  Lefbos  were  Methymna  and  Mity- 
lene.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they 
were  afterwards  lubjefted  to  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  efteemed  by 
the  ancients,  and  ftill  is  in  tlie  fame  repute  among  the. 
t  ♦  modems. 
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moderns.  The  Lefbians  were  fo  debauched  and  difli- 
pated,  that  the  epithet  of  Lejblan  was  often  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  debauchery  and  extravagance.  Lefbos  has  given 
birth  to  many  illuftrious  perfons,  fuch  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pander,  Sappho,  &c.    S  e  Mitylene. 

LESCAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutch  poet 
and  printer,  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Catharine  Lefcaille  have  excelled  all  the  Dutch 
poets.  1  hat  lady,  who  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  of 
Holland.,  and  the  tenth  Mufe,  died  in  171  i.  A  col- 
ledlion  of  her  poems  has  been  printed,  in  which  are 
the  Tragedies  of  Genferic,  Wenceflaus,  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  Hercules  and  Dejaueira,  Nicomedes,  A- 
riadne,  Caffandra,  &c.  James  Lefcaille  her  father 
deferved  the  poet's  crown,  with  which  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603:  he  died 
about  the  year  1677,  aged  67. 

LESCAR,  a  town  of  Gafcony,  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Bearn,  with  a  bilhop's  fee ;  feated  on 
a  hill,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUI3,  a  people  of  Afia,  whofe  country  is 
indifferently  called  by  the  Georgians  Lefgu'ijlan  and 
Daghejlan.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  by 
Perfia  and  the  Cafpian,  to  the  fouth-weft  and  weft  by 
Georgia,  the  Ofii,  and  Kifti,  and  to  the  north  by  the 
Killi  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  diftri6ts,  jienerally  independent,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  ele£led  by  the  people.  Guldenllaedt  has  re- 
marked, in  the  Lefguis  language,  eight  different  dia- 
lefts,  and  has  claffed  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
obfervation. 

The  firll  dialeft  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  are 
as  follow:  i.  Avar,  in  Georgian  Chunfagh.  The 
chief  of  this  diftridt,  commonly  called  Avar- Khan.,  is 
the  moft.  powerful  prince  of  Lefguiftan,  and  reiides  at 
Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kafcruk.  The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialeft  of  Andi,  called  HarbuL  2.  Kafe- 
ruk,  in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  branch 
of  the  Koifu,  called  Karah.  This  dillrift  is  depend- 
ant on  the  Khan  of  the  Kafi  Kumychs.  3.  Idatle, 
on  the  Koifu,  joining  on  the  Andi  ;  fubjeft  to  the  A- 
var  Khan.  4.  Mukratle',  fituated  on  the  Karak,  and 
iubjeft  to  the  Avan  Khan.  5.  Onfckul,  fubjeft  to 
the  fame,  and  fituated  on  the  Koifa.  6.  Karakhle, 
upon  the  Karak,  below  Kaferuk,  fubje6l  to  the  fame. 
7.  Ghumbet,  on  the  river  Ghurabet,  that  joins  the 
Koifu,  fubjttl  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks.  8.  A- 
rakan  ;  and,  9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koifu.  10.  Ant- 
fugh,  on  the  Samara,  fubjeft  to  Georgia,  ri.  Te- 
bel,  on  the  fame  river,  independent.  1 2.  Tamurgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river.  13.  Akhti ;  and, 
14.  Rutal,  on  the  fame.  15.  Dfhar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former- 
ly fubjetl  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  diftrift  are  feen  remains  of  the  old  wall  that 
begins  at  Derbent,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan. — The  inhabitants  of  Derbent  believe  that  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for- 
merly extended  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  from  many  infcriptions  in  old  Turkifh, 
Perfian,  Arabic,  and  Rufifli  characters,  that  the  wall, 
and  the  aqueducts  with  their  various  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  1  i^h 
antiquity.  This  town  fuft'ered  greatly  during  its  fiege 
fey  Sultan  Araurath,  who  entirely  deftroytd.  the  lower 


quarter,  then  inhabited  by  Greeks.    It  was  again  ta-  Lefguis. 
ken  by  Schach  Abbas.    (Gacrber).    This  town  13  ^— — y— — 
the  old  Pylas  Cafpise. 

The  fecond  dialedl  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
dlftridls ;  i.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Samura.  This  diftrift  is  rich  in  mines  ;  a  ridge 
of  uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Cakct.  2. 
Unfo,  on  the  fmall  rivulets  that  join  the  Samura. 
Thefe  two  diftrifts,  containing  together  about  1000 
families,  were  formerly  fubje£t  to  Georgia,  but  are 
now  independent. 

The  third  dialed  is  that  of  Kabutlh,  which  lies  on 
the  Samura  rivulets,  eaft  ot  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca- 
ket. 

The  fourth  dialefl  is  that  of  Andi,  fituated  on  a 
rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages 
are  fubjeft  to  the  Avar  Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  confifts  of  about  800 
families. 

The  fifth  dialeft  is  common  to  four  diftriAs,  name- 
ly, /.  Akufha,  on  the  Koifu,  fubjeft  to  the  Ufmei» 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara-Caitaks,  containing 
about  1000  families.    The  following  cutlom  is  attri- 
buted by  Colonel   Gaerber  to  the  fubjeds  of  this 
prince  :  '*  Whenever  the  Ufmei  has  a  fon,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  breall  until  he 
is  weaned.    This  cullom,  by  ellablifliing  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjefts,  fin- 
gularly  endears  them  to  each  other."  2.  Balkan  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Zudakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjeft  to  the 
Ufmei.    4.  Kubeiha,  near  the  Koifa.    Colonel  Ga- 
erber,  who  wrote  an  account  of  thefe  countries  in 
1728,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  very  cu- 
rious place  :  *'  Kubeflia  is  a  large  flrong  town,  fitua- 
ted on  a  hili  between  high  mountains.    Its  inhabitants 
call  themfelves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the 
eall  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  anceftors 
were  brought  hither  by  fome  accident,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.    The  common  conjedlure 
is,  that  they  were  manners  eaft  away  upon  the  coaft ; 
but  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  b"tter  verfed  in  their  hi- 
ftory,  tell  the  ttory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Ge- 
noefe,  fay  they,  carried  on,  during  fevcral  centuries,, 
a  confiderable  trade,  not  only  on  x\v-i  Biack  fea,  but 
likewife  on  the  Cafpian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted 
with  the  mines  contained  in  thefe  mountains,  from- 
which  they  drew  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants- 
great  quantities  of  iilver,  copper,  and  other  metal,^. 
In  order  to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  fent  hither 
a  number  of  workmen  to  eftablifla  manufaftures,  and' 
inftrufl  the  inhabitants.    The  fubfequent  invafions  of 
the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Monguls,  during  which  the: 
mines  were  filled  up,  and  the  raanufadlures  abandon- 
ed, prevented  the  ftrangers  from  effeftin^  their  return,, 
fo  that  they  continued  here,  and  eredted  tiiemfelves 
into  a  republic.    What  renders  this  account  the  more 
probable  is,  that  they  are  ftill  excellent  artifts,  and 
make  very  good  fire  aims,  as  well  rifled  as  plain 
labres,  coats  of  mail,  and  fcveral  articles  in  gold  and 
lilver,  for  exportation.    They  have  likewife,  for  their' 
own  defence,  fmall  copper  cannons,  of  three  pounds, 
calibre,  eaft  by  themfelves.    They  coin  Turkifh  and 
Perfian  filver  money,  and  even  rubles,  which  readily 
pafs  current,  becaufe  they  arc  of  the  full  weight  and! 

value,. 
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value.  In  their  valleys  they  have  pallure  and  arable 
lands,  as  well  as  gardens;  but  they  purchafe  the  great- 
er part  of  their  corn,  trufting  chiefly  for  fupport  to 
the  fale  of  their  manufaftures,  which  are  much  admi- 
red in  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They  are 
generally  in  good  circumftances,  are  a  qure't,  inolFen- 
iive  people,  but  high  fpirited,  and  independent.  Their 
town  is  confidered  as  a  neutral  fpot,  where  the  neigh- 
touring  princes  can  depofit  their  treafures  with  fafety. 
They  e\t€t  yearly  twelve  magiftrates,  to  whom  they 
pay  the  mod  unlimited  obedience  ;  and  as  all  the  in- 
habitants are  on  a  footing  of  perfeft  equality,  each  in- 
-dividual  is  fure  to  have  in  his  turn  a  (hare  in  the  go- 
vernment. In  the  year  f  725,  their  magi'lrates,  as  well 
as  the  Ufmei,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of  Rullia, 
but  without  paying  any  tribute."  5.  Zudakara,  or 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjedl  to  the  Ufmei.  It 
-Contains  about  2000  families. 

The  fixth  dialeit  belongs  to  the  diftriAs  on  the 
•eaftern  flope  of  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Der- 
bent,  which  are,  i.  Caitak ;  and  2,  Tabafleran,  or 
Kara  Caitak,  both  fubjeft  to  the  Ufmei. 

The  feventh  dialeft  is  that  of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Konifu,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has 
a  khan,  whofe  authority  is  recognifed  by  fome  neigh- 
bouring diftrifts. 

The  eighth  dialeft  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to 
the  khan  of  Cuba. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  Lefguis  tribes, 
whofe  dialedls  Mr  Guldenftaedt  was  unable  to  procure. 
From  a  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  has  obtained,  it 
appears  that  the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind 
of  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  excepting 
only  the  Samoyede,  to  which  it  has  a  remote  refem- 
blance. 

This  people  is  probably  defcended  from  the  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  known  to  ancient  geographers  under  the 
name  of  Lejga,  or  Ligyes.  The  ilrength  of  their  coun- 
try, which  is  a  region  of  mountains,  whofe  paflcs  are 
known  only  to  themfelves,  has  probably  at  all  times 
fccured  them  from  foreign  invafion  ;  but  as  the  fame 
caufe  muft  have  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  perhaps  always  di- 
flinguifhed  by  different  dialeds,  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima- 
gine any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have 
afTembled  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un- 
dertake very  remote  conquefts.  Their  hiftory,  there- 
fore, were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  uninte- 
refting  to  us.  They  fubfift  by  raifing  cattle,  and  by 
predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours.  During  the  troubles  in  Ptrlla, 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  repeatedly 
facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil,  and  ra- 
vaged the  neighbouring  diflrifts ;  and  the  prelent 
wretched  ilate  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  is 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  incurfions.  In  thtir 
perfons  and  drefs,  and  in  their  general  habits  cf  life, 
as  far  as  thefe  are  known  to  us,  they  greatly  referable 
the  Circsffian. 

LESKARD,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a  le- 
vel, is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It 
ia  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  towns  in  Cornwall, 
with  the  greateft  market.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by 
Edward  earl  of  Cornwall,  afterwards  by  King  John's 
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fon,  Ricliard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  privileges 
from  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  a  charter  ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor 
and  burgefles,  who  Ihould  have  a  perpetual  fucccf- 
fion,  purchafe  lands,  &c.  Here  is  a  handfome  town- 
hall  built  on  {tone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a 
noble  clock  with  four  dials  that  «oft  near  200  1.  Here 
are  a  large  church,  a  meetlng-houfe,  an  eminent  free- 
fchool,  and  a  curious  conduit ;  and  on  the  adjacent 
commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  Iheep,  there  have 
been  frequent  horfe  races.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  feven  fairs  in  the  year.  The  lift  of  its  par- 
liament men  begins  tbe  23d  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a 
very  great  trade  in  all  manufadures  of  leather;  and  fome 
fpinning  is  ftt  up  here  lately,  encouraged  by  the  clo- 
thiers of  Devon/hire.  On  the  hills  of  i'worth  Lcfliard, 
and  in  the  way  from  hence  to  Eauncefton,  are  many 
mines  of  tin,  which  is  caft  at  the  blowing  houfes  into 
blocks,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be  coined. 

LESLIE  (John),  bifhop  of  Rofs  in  Scotland,  the 
fon  of  Gavin  Leflie  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  A- 
berdeen;  of  which  diocefe  he  was  made  official,  whea 
but  a  youth.  He  was  foon  after  created  do£tor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  ;  but  being  peculiarly  addifted  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  took^  orders,  and  became  par- 
fon  of  Une.  When  the  reformation  began  to  fpread 
in  Scotland,  and  difputes  about  religion  ran  high,  Dr 
Leflie,  in  1560,  dillinguifhed  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  as 
a  principal  advocate  for  the  Roraifh  church,  and  was 
afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 
gion to  condole  with  queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her 
hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re- 
turn to  her  native  dominions.  Accordingly,  after  a 
fhort  refidence  with  her  majefty,  they  embarked  toge- 
ther at  Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at  Leith.  She 
immediately  made  him  one  of  her  privy  council,  and  a 
fenator  of  the  college  of  juftice.  In  1564,  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Lundores  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  was 
promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Rofs.  Thefe  accumula- 
ted honours  he  wifhed  not  to  enjoy  in  luxurious  indo- 
lence. The  influence  derived  from  them,  he  exerted 
to  the  prolperity  of  his  country.  It  is  to  him  that 
Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  its  laws, 
commonly  called  '*  The  black  adts  of  parHament," 
from  the  Saxon  charafter  in  which  they  were  printed. 
At  his  moil  earneft  defire,  the  revifion  and  colltftion 
of  them  were  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  In  1568,  queen  Mary  having  fled  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge,  and  being  there  detained  a  prifo- 
ner,  queen  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  commiffioners 
at  York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difpute  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  fubjedls.  Thefe  commiffioners 
were  met  by  others  from  the  queen  of  Se  ts.  The  bi- 
Ihop  of  Rofs  was  of  the  number,  and  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  his  royal  miflrefs  with  great  energy,  though  with- 
out fucctfs  :  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  releafe  her. 
Mary,  difappointed  in  her  expeftacions  from  the  con- 
ference at  York,  fent  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  ambaflador  to 
Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  aLttntion  to  his  complaints. 
He  then  began  to  negociate  a  marriage  between  his 
royal  millrefs  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  nego- 
ciation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and 
was  the  caufe  of  Leflie's  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  In 
1573  he  was  banilhed  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to 
5  Holland. 
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I.eflic,  Holland.  The  two  following  years  he  fpent  in  fruit - 
Icfs  endeavours  to  engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  His  laft  application 
was  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Eliza- 
beth had  no  Icfs  weight  with  his  holinefs  than  with 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  Find- 
ing all  his  perfonal  applications  ineffeftual,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  pen  in  Queen  Mary's  vindication  ;  but 
Elizabeth's  ultima  ratio  regum  was  too  potent  for  all 
his  arguments.  Bifhc.p  Lt-flie,  during  his  exile,  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  archbifhopof  Rouen.  He  was 
at  Bruflels  when  he  received  the  account  of  Queen 
Mary's  execution  ;  and  immediately  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Guirternberg  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1596.  It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortu- 
nate captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufed  himfelf  in  wri- 
ting the  Hiilory  of  Scotland,  and  his  other  works. 
The  elegance  and  charms  of  literary  occupations  fer- 
ved  to  afluage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know- 
ledge and  judgment  as  an  hiftorian  are  equally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  ails  as  the  tranfcriber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  diftinguifhed,  indeed,  fome  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  has  a  manlinefs,  a  candour,  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 
of  the  Proteftant  perfualion.  His  works  are,  i.  Af- 
Jl'iEl'i  animi  confolationes ^  Sic.  compofed  for  the  conAjla 
tion  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  De  origlne,  moriius,  et 
gejlts  Scotorum.  5  De  t'ltulo  et  jure  ferenijjtma  Maria 
Scotorum  regina,  quo  regnt  Anglia  Juccejftonem  Jibi  jujle 
'Vindicate  4.  Para:ntjis  ad  Anglos  et  Scotos.  5.  De  illuji. 
faminarum  in  rpeuhl.  admin  'ifiranda,  &c.  6.  Oratio  ad  regi- 
nam  Eliz-abetham  pro  libertate  impetranda.  7.  Paranejis 
ad  nobilitatem  populumque  Scoticum.  8.  An  account  of 
his  proceedings  during  his  embaffy  in  England  from 
1568  to  1572;  manufcript,  Oxon.  9.  Apology  for 
the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  concerning  ihe  duke  of  Norfolk  ; 
manufcript,  Oxon.     10.  Several  letters,  manufcript. 

Leslie  (Charles),  an  Irifh  divine,  and  a  zealous  Pro- 
teftant :  but  being  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  he 
left  Ireland,  and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le  Dnc, 
and  rtfided  with  him  till  near  the  time  of  his  death; 
eonftantly  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  Proteftant, 
but  without  cffefk.  He  died  in  i'22.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  A  fhort  and  eafy  method  with  the  De- 
ifts.  2.  A  fhort  and  eafy  method  with  the  Jews. 
3.  The  fnake  in  the  grafs.  4.  Hereditary  right  to 
'"^  the  Crown  of  England  afferted.  5.  The  bocinian 
controverfy  difeuffed.  6.  The  charge  of  Sociniaifm 
againft  Dr  Tillotfon  confidered  ;  and  many  others. 


All  his  theological  pieces,  except  that  againft  Arcli-  LefTer 
bifhop  Tillotfon,  were  coUedeJ  and  publifhed  by  him-  LelTons. 
felf,  in  2  vols  folio.  ''"^ 

LESSER  TONE,  in  mufic.    See  Tone. 

LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  And  rian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  feated  on  the  river  Dender,  and  famous 
for  its  linen  manufadlure.  W.  Long.  3.  53.  N,  Lat. 
51.41.  _  * 

LESSONS,  among  ecclefiaftical  writers,  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chrlllian  churches,  at 
the  time  of  divine  fervicc. 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens;  at  which 
all  perfons  were  allowed  to  be  prcfent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain inllruftion. 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  lefTons, 
proceeds  as  follows:  for  the  firft  lelTon  on  ordinary 
days,  fhe  dire61-s,  to  begin  at  the  beginninj^  uf  the 
year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  continue  on,  till  the  hooks 
of  the  Old  Teftament  are  read  over;  only  omitting 
the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  the  lame 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kin;2s,  and  other  par- 
ticular chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they 
contain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lefs 
profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  lefTons  for  Sundays  is  regu- 
lated after  a  different  manner.  From  Advent  to  Sep- 
tuagefiraa- Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah 
are  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book  remains 
the  clcarefl  prophecies  concerning  Chrift.  Upon  Sep- 
tuagefima  Sunday  Genelis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fevere  judge- 
ment of  God  infliited  on  the  world  for  fin,  bctl  fuita- 
with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After 
Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  as  they  lie  in  order;  only  on  feftlval  Sun- 
days, fuch  as  Earter,  Whitfunday.  &c.  the  particular 
hiftory  relating  to  that  day  is  appuinted  to  be  read  ;. 
and  on  the  fainis-day«,  the  church  appoints  lefTons 
out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes,, 
Ecclefiarticus,  &c,  as  containing  excellent  inftruttiona 
for  the  conduft  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecond  lefTons,  the  church  obferves  the 
fame  courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days:  reading, 
the  gofpels  and  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  in  the  morning, 
and  the  tpiftles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  ftani 
in  the  New  Teftament  :  excepting  on  faints  days  and^ 
holy  days,  when  fuch  lefTons  are  appointed  as  cither 
explain  the  myftery,  relate  the  hiftory,  or  apply  the 
example  to  us. 
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Vol.  VII.  p.  99.  col.  i.  1.  11.  from  bottom.    For  1760,  read  1770.. 

238.  col,  I.  1.  16.  from  bottom.   For  '*  See  Fillebeg,"  read  *'  See  Philibeg." 
299.  col.  I.  1.  23.     For  ^oodf  rend  ebb  ;  and  in  1.  24'-  dele  "  nv  old.'* 
Vol.  VIII.  Plate  CCXXIX.  fig.  8.   For  13,  read  17;  for  14,  r.  18  ;  for  15,  r.  19;  for  16,  r.  20;  for  17, 
r.  13  ;  for  i8»  r.  14;  for  19,  r.  15;  for  20,  r.  16. 
Plate  CCXXXIII.  fig.  24.  The  Hatchments  N°  i,  2.  are  fliaded,  by  raiftake,  on  the  dexter  in- 
ftead  of  the  Jin'ijler  fide. 

Vol.  IX.  In  Plate  CCLI.  fig.  2,  4,  5.  {^Ichthyology) ^  the  letters  of  reference  happened  to  be  omitted.  Cor- 
refted  impreflions  were  intended  to  have  been  given  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  ftate  of  the  plate  would  not 
admit  of  it,  and  there  was  not  time  for  a  new  engraving.  The  omiflions,  however,  may  be  eafily  fupplied 
with  the  pen,  by  copying  in  the  letters  as  they  are  reprefented  below  : 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  placing  the  PLATES  of  Vol.  IX. 


Part  I. 


Plate  CCXXXIX.  to  face 
CCXL. 
CCXLI. 
-  CCXLII.  ? 
CCXLIII.5 
CCXLIV.7 
CCXLV.  5  . 
CCXLVI.  7 
CCXLVII.  5 
CCXL  VIII. 
CCXLIX. 
CCL. 
CLI. 

CCLIL  ■) 
CCLIII.J 
CCLIV.") 
CCLV.  J 


Page  4 
8 

16 
28 

32 

40 

49 
80 
84 
104 

124 
217 


Plate  CCLVI.  to  face 
CCLVIL 


CCLVIII. 

CCLIX. 

CCLX. 

CCLXL 

CCLXIL 

CCLXIIL 

CCLXIV. 

CCLXV. 

CCLXVI. 

CCLXVII. 

CCLXVIII. 

CCLXIX. 


Part  II. 


In  all,  3 1  Plates. 


312 
365 


484 

493 
500 
504 
564 

597 
600 
604 
764 
774 
785 

794 
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It  has  been  repeatedly  attempted  to  compute  the  probable  extent  of  this 
undertaking;  and  the  laft  computation  oi fifteen  mlumes  proceeded 
from  what  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  pretty  accurate  data. 

The  difficulty  however,  or  rather  the  impoffibility,  of  fixing  at  an  early 
period  the  limits  of  fuch  a  work,  may  be  eafily  conceived,  by  confidering 
not  only  its  general  magnitude  and  comprehenfive  variety,  but  alfo  the 
fiuduating  and  fortuitous  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compo- 
fed.  Any  work,  however  voluminous,  of  which  the  whole  admits  of 
being  at  once  finally  and  unalterably  prepared  for  the  prefs,  can  likewife 
admit  of  having  its  extent  exaaiy  afcertained  before  publication:  But 
very  different  are  the  circumftances  attending  the  plan  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

Embracing  every  objea  of  human  knowledge  and  oeconomy,  and  ^ 
profefTing  to  exhibit  thefe  in  their  moft  improved  ilates,  it  is  necefTarily  . 
conflrudted  of  materials,  of  which  part  only  lies  ready  dug  from  the  quar- 
ry, part  remains  to  be  progrefTively  explored,  and  part  depends  folely 
upon  the  difcoveries  of  time  and  of  chance.  In  other  words,  the  Edi- 
tors  have  to  derive  their  information,  not  only  from  the  works  of  the 
learned  already  publifhed,  but  alfo  from  the  multifarious  and  cafual  pro- 
dudions  of  every  paOing  day.  Hence  their  materials  can  never,  beyond 
avery  limited  extent,  be  under  their  immediate  view.    Many  of  them, 

indeed,  , 
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indeed,  only  rife  into  exiftence  in  the  courfe  of  their  procecdure ;  and 
many,  after  having  been  wrought  up  and  digefted  into  finifheed  articles, 
become  liable,  in  confequence  of  new  lights  or  recent  impirovements, 
to  be  caft  into  entirely  new  forms. 

By  thefe  means,  many  fubjeds,  already  copioufly  treated,,  have  de- 
manded ftill  farther  augmentation  ;  many  topics,  which  htad  already 
paffed  the  prefs  in  their  natural  order,  have,  under  varied  titUes,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  alphabet,  fallen  to  be  refumed  for  farther  illluftration ; 
and,  befides  primary  treatifes,  many  collateral  articles  have  Jftarted  up, 
under  titles  not  merely  unforefeen,  but  hitherto  unknown  iin  the  no- 
menclatures of  learning.  In  the  ground  that  has  been  alrready  gone 
over,  there  is  in  fad  fcarcely  a  treatife,  or  an  article  of  any  confidera- 
tion,  which,  from  the  varying  afpeds  of  fcience,  the  progrefs  of  difcove- 
ry,  and  the  confequent  influx  of  new  information,  has  not  beeen  model- 
led differently  from  what  it  originally  was ;  and  feveral  of  tthe  articles 
have,  not  once  or  twice,  but  even  three  or  four  times,  been  w/holly  writ- 
ten anew.  In  the  detached  or  mifcellaneous  department  alfo;,  the  addi- 
tional articles  that  have  occurred,  of  which  no  previous  C(omputation 
could  be  made,,  are  in  a  manner  innumerable. 

From  thefe  circumftances,  unavoidably  incident  to  its  natmre  and  its 
plan,  the  Encyclopedia  has  gradually  fwelled  in  every  part  Ibeyond  the 
calculated  proportions ;  and  for  a  confiderable  time  pall  it  h^s  been  ap- 
parent, that  even  the  limits  laft  prefcribed  would  by  no  means  Ibe  fufficient 
for  its  completion.  Many  of  the  fubfcribers  perceiving  this,  have  from 
time  to  time  favoured  the  proprietors  with  letters  expreflive  oif  their  ap- 
prehenfion  left  the  articles  towards  the  end  fliould  be  too  muc:h  abridged 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  to  the  limits  fpecified.  Scome  idea  of 
its  extent  the  Editors  indeed  often  wiflied  to  give,  as  a  thing  which  might 
be  fatisfadory  to  many ;  and  they  can  truly  affirm,  that  witth  this  view 
they  never  made  a  fuppoiition  which  they  did  not  at  the  time  conlider  as 
well  founded.  But  their  principal  objed  being  to  render  the  wcork  as  com- 
plete as  poffible,  it  never  was  their  intention  to  make  their-  procedure 
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hend  to  amy  fpecification  of  limits  which  might  prove  incompatible  witk 
the  attainmient  of  that  objed. 

CoNSciODUs  of  the  reditude  of  their  own  conduct,  they  are  not  appre- 
benfive  thsat  by  any  perfon  they  will  be  fuppofed  to  have  enlarged  the 
work  beyomd  the  propofed  limits  from  motives  merely  mercenary.  Ma- 
ny of  its  psarts  have  indeed  been  fwelled  beyond  expectation,  by  caufes 
which  havi^e  been  fairly  ftated  ;  but  thofe  are  caufes  which  upon  merce- 
nary mindss,  it  is  obvious,  would  operate  with  very  feeble  influence.  For 
almoft  everry  new  article  of  importance  a  large  price  has  been  paid;  and 
that  price  lhas  been  repeated  as  often  as  the  article  has  been  written. 

.Subscribers  may  therefore  reft  fatisfied,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work,  no  necelTary  expence,  no  exertions  of  induftry,  no  at- 
tention to  (every  fpecies  of  information  which  can  contribute  to  its  pcr- 
fedion,  fti^all  be  omitted  during  the  whole  of  its  courfe. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Editors  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point,  whence  they  are  enabled,  with  almoft  mathematical 
precifion,  tto  ftate  the  utmofl  limits  of  the  publication.  That  part  of  the 
alphabet  w/ith  which  the  ninth  volume  ends,  very  nearly  exhaufts  one 
half  of  the  former  edition,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  the  prefent :  So 
that,  taking  the  fame  fcope  as  hitherto  (and  greater  cannot  be  neceflary), 
the  prefentt  edition  apparently  will  require  to  its  juft  completion  at  leaft 
nine  volumtes  more  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  already  publifhed.  But  in 
order  to  afccertain  at  all  events  the  bi^bejl  cojl,  and  for  the  fatisfadion  of 
thofe  who  miay  be  gratified  by  fuch  an  engagement,  the  Proprietors  here- 
by pledge  themfelves  to  comprife  the  work  within  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes juft  rmentioned ;  and  to  prevent  that  number  from  being  exceeded, 
they  engagce,  that,  if  intervening  difcoveries  make  it  neceffary,  the  con- 
cluding volumes  fliall  be  enlarged  in  quantity  without  any  additional 
charge  to  ifubfcribers. 

Ed  IN.  Dec.  31.? 
1791.  5 
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P.  S.  In  the  foregoing  ftatement,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  Plates.    It  feems 
material,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  calculation  r«fpe£ling  thefe  has  proved  ftill' 
more  deficient,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  the  work  at  large ;  although,  the  feledion  and 
arrangement  of  the  former  being  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  the  proprietors,  had  thejr 
been  aftuated  by  narrow  motives,  might  eafily  have  prevented  the  number  from  fur- 
pafling  the  Hmits  of  their  engagement.    Far  from  attempting  to  do  fo,  however,  they 
have  extended  the  illuftrations  implicitly  as  the  fubje£ls  feemed  to  merit  or  demand  :  . 
In  confequence  of  which,  above  ffty  copperplates  more  than  the  due  proportion  have 
been  already  given  out ;  and  the  whole  number  will  confiderably  exceed  Five  Hun- 
dred at  the  conclufion  of  the  work:  All  of  them  new  engravings y  a  very  few  excep- 
teH ;  the  old  plates  having  been  almoft  entirely  fet  afidei  notwithftanding  they  were 
to  have  made  part  of  the  360  originally  propofed. — For  fome  time  part,  alfo,  two  of: 
each  plate  have  been  engraven,  in  order  to  preferve  as  far  as  poITible  an  equality  of  - 
impreffion  throughout. 

***  VoL.X.  ivill  begin  with  a  new  fount  of  types,  being  the  third  already  ufedimy 
the  ujorh 


